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iSpSif eitrrC Chambers’s 
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boat, liowever, and especially under sail, so Mr. Peake bas added a lieayy iron keel (E) 
of from 4 to 8 cwt., which effectually keeps the boat straight. Some builders object to 
this iron ballast: the Liverpool and Norfolk boats take out their plugs, and preferably 
admit water until steadiness is secured; but Mr. Peake has an additional object in view^ ■ 
that of causing the boat to immediately right itself if turned upside down, as the best 
boats sometimes will be in heavy a'ales. It will be noticed that the ends of the boat rise 
above the center to 2 feet. This, for one thing, facilitates turning, as the pivot on 
which her weight rests is shortened; for another, if she capsizes and is thrown bottom 
up, these raised caissons are sufficient to sustain her by their buoyancy. So long, then, 
as she floats precisely in an inverted state, she will be steady ; but the slightest motion 
to either side — which, of course, in practice ensues instantly — throws the heavy keel off 
the perpendicular, in. which its center of gravity was exactly oyer the line between bow 
and stern, and the boat must immediately right itself. There is a covered trough over 
the keel to contain the tackle, sails, etc,, when not in use; in service, it is also useful tc 
receive any w^ater that may penetrate among the cork and wooden chocks beiieafh tbe 
water-tight deck : this leakage is at times considerable when the outer skin of the bfuit 
has susained damage, Thel;rough maybe fitted with a small hand-pump, to einible one 
of the sitters to clear it out when necessary. 

Perhaps the most beautiful contrivance in the life-boat is that for discharging the 
water which she ships. This consists of 6 relieving tubes, G, each 6 in. in diaineler, 
passing through the deck, B, the ballast, D, and the bottom. The tubes, which are 
near the center of the boat^ 3 on each side, have at the bottom a valve opening out- 
wards. As the deck, B, is always above the water-level, any water in the boat neces- 
sarily flows out through these tubes, so that if a wave bursts over her, and completely 
fills the boat, the relieving tubes free her, and she is empty again in a few minutes. 
The greater the height of water within,, the faster will it run out. The advantages of 
the life-boat may be thus summed up. The air-chambers and the light ballast render 
sinking impossible; the keel nearly prevents capsizing, and rectifies it, if it does hap* 
pen; while the relieving tubes effectually clear off any water that finds its way within. 
AVith such precautions, the safety of the crew appears almost assured, and, in fact, loss 
of life in a life-boat is a very rare occurrence. 

The boat is kept on a truck — of considerable strength, as the life-boat weighs two 
tons— -close to the beach, and is drawn to the w^ater’s edge when required; the crew 
are trained to their work, and, it need not be added, are among the hardiest of sea- 
men. Ordinary life-boats are rowed by 8 or 12 oars (of the best fir) double banked; 
but for small stations, where it would be difficult to collect so many men at short 
notice, smaller boats are made, rowing six oars single banked. 

The importance of the life-boat in saving life can scarcely be over-estimated. Hun- 
dreds of vessels have their crew^s rescued through its use every j^ear; and as the 
national life-boat institution obtains funds, this invention is being gradually extended 
all round the coast of the United Kingdom, while foreign nations have not been remiss 
in thus protecting their shores. 

The Boyal National Life-boat Institution^ after an unrecognized existence for several 
years, was formally incorporated in 1824. Its objects are to provide and maintain in 
efficient working order life-boats of the most perfect description on all parts of the coast; 
to provide, through the instrumentality of local committees, for their proper manage- 
ment, and the occasional exercise of their crews; to bestow pecuniary rewards orudl 
who risk their lives in saving, or attempting to save, iife on the coast, whether by means 
of its own or other boats, and honorary rewards, in the form of medals, to all dis- 
play unwonted heroism in the noble work. It is supported entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions, ^ It saves about 900 lives annually, and is therefore eminently worthy of support. 
In 1875 it expended Ii36,136 on life-boat establishments, pecuniary rewards (.€3,289), 
etc. The society has now a fleet of 256 life-boats stationed all round our shores. The 
coxswains of the boats alone are paid at the rate of about €8 a year. The members of 
the crew are paid for each service performed. Prom its formation up to the end of 1875, 
the society was instrumental in saving 23,789 lives, and gave rewards in cash to the extent 
of €48,000, besides 92 gold and 871 silver medals. 

The size of a common life-boat renders it inconvenient for stowage on shipboard. To 
obviate this, the rev. E. L. Berthon, of Fareham, invented a collapsing boat, which Is 
readily expanded, possesses great strength, and at the same time occupies comparatively 
little space when out of use. Its sides are connected by various hinges. This boat is 
extensively employed for ocean steamships. 

^ LIFE-ESTATE, in English law, is an estate or interest, in real property for a life. The 
life may be either that of the owner or of some third party, in which latter case it is 
called an estate pur autre me. Life-estates in lands are classed among freeholds (q.v ) 
The tenant for life has certain rights in regard .to the uses of the e.state. He is entitled 
to cut wood to repair fences, to burn in the house, etc. He cannot open a mine on the 
estate, but, if it was already opened, he is entitled to carry it on for his own profit. Life- 
estates are created by deed, but there are certain estates created by law, as courtesy 
(q.v.), dower (q.v.), tenancy in tail after possibility of issue extinct. As to Scotland, see 
Lipe-kent. ■ 
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fired from a triangular stand, and is liglited by fuse, port-fire, or percussion-tube ; tie ele- 
Yatloii is determined by a quadrant or some similar instrameiit. ^ , 

The lines used with these several projectiles have varied greatly ; but tiie best is louncl 
to be Italian hemp, spun loosely. It is very elastic, and when thick enough for the pur- 
pose, 500 yards weigh 46 lbs. In Boxer’s rocket, the line passes through the tail ot the 
stick, then through the head, where it is tied in a knot, with India-rubber washers or 
buffers to lessen the Jerk. The line is carefully wound on a reel, or coiled in a tub, or 
faked in a box provided with pins ranged round the interior — to enable the line to run 
out quickly without kinking or entangling. Dennett’s faking box for this purpose is the 
one now generally adopted. , 

Life-belts, Jackets, and buoys of various kinds are used, rnade of cork, inflated India- 
rubber, etc.; but one apparatus now employed in conjunction with the life-rockets is 
known by the curious name of petticoat-hreeches^ or more simply, sling life-buoy. It is not 
strictly either a belt or a buoy, but a garment in which a man may be slung clear out of 
the water. When a rocket has been fired, and a line has reached the distressed ship, 
signals are exchanged between the ship and the shore; a thicker rope is pulled over to 
the ship by means of the line, and a hawser by means of the rope. When all is stretched 
taut, by fastening to the masts, etc., articles can be slung and drawn to and fro. The 
petticoat-breeches, invented hj lieut. Kisbee, consists of a circular cork life-buoy form- 
ing the top ring of a pair of canvas breeches; one of these is hauled over from the 
shore to the ship; a man gets into it, his legs protruding below the breeches, and his 
armpits resting on the buoy; and he is hauled ashore by block-tackle. The crew of a 
wrecked ship can thus one by one be relieved. To prevent losing the hawser and other 
apparatus; when the last man has left the ship, an apparatus called a hawser-cutter is 
used, working in the ship, but worked the shore. Other apparatus will be found 
noticed in Life-Pkesebvees. 

After the destruction of the NortJifleet in 1878, off Dungeness, an exhibition was 
organized at the London tavern, to which the inventors of new life-saving appliances 
were invited to contribute. Among the apparatus were Hurst’s life-raff consisting of a. 
double pontoon, bridged over, stowed outside a ship, and lowered by simply cutting tiie 
lashings; Christie's life-raft, a large rectangular framework, rendered buoyant by numer- 
ous air-tight spaces, some of which are available for stowing water and provisions; and. 
Parratt’s tubular life-raft, composed of cylindrical air-bags made of painted canvas, sup- 
porting a flooring of sail-cloth and netting, and rendered rigid by poles fixed in various 
directions. Many other novelties were displayed at the London tavern, and also at a 
similar collection in the annual international exhibition, in the forms of life-boats, rafts, 
garments, belts, buoys, etc. Since then, nothing new and important has been introduced: 
in connection with life mortars and rockets or their appendages. 

IITE-PUESEBVEES, inventions for the preservation of life in cases of fire or ship- 
wreck. The fire life-preservers will be found treated of under PmE-EscAPES. The/ 
other class includes the various contrivances for preserving the buoyancy of the human 
body, and for reaching the shore. Of these, the readiest' and most effective arc empty 
water-casks, well bunged-up, and with ropes attached to them to hold on by. It has 
been found that a 86-gal. cask so prepared can support 10 men conveniently, in tolera- 
bly smooth water. Cook’s and Bodger’s patent life-rafts consist of square frames 
buoyed up by a cask at each corner. Among foreign nations, frames of bamboo, and 
inflated goat and seal skins, have been long employed as life-preservers; and in China, 
it is customary for those living on the banks of the canals to tie gourds to their children, 
to buoy them up in case of their failing into the water. Since the introduction 
of cork, jackets and belts of that material in immense variety have been patented. 
It has been calculated that one pound of cork is amply sufficient to support a ina,n of 
ordinary size and make. A few years ago, on the invention of india-rubber cloth, 
inflated belts of this material were made, and found to be superior in buoyancy to the 
cork belt, besides, when emptied of air, being very portable. They are, however, much 
more liable to damage by being punctured or torn, or to decay by being put away wliile 
damp. Some of these defects are remedied by having the interior of tiie belt divi(ied 
into several cornpartments; so that, when one is damaged, the remainder may still suf- 
fice. Various forms of iaflated mattresses, pillows, etc., have been made oi'j die same 
principle,^ and been found very effective; one shown at the great exhibition of 1851 iiav- 
ing sustained 96 lbs. for five days without injury. But the favorite life-buoy among 
•sailors is composed of slices of cork neatly and compactl^^ arranged, so as to form a 
buoyant zone of about 80 or 32 in. in diameter, 6 in width, and 4 in thickness. It con- 
sequently contains about 12 lbs. of cork, and is generally covered with painted ca,nvas 
to add to its strength and protect it from the injurious action of the water. A buoy so 
constructed can sustain 6 persons, and it is generally furnished with a life-line (a <!ord 
running round the outside of the buoy and fastened to it at 4 points) to afford a more 
convenient hold. This life-preserver is found on board all vessels. Bee Life Mobtakb 
AND BoCKBTS...- ■ 

LIFE-RAFTS, structures made to serve the purposes of life-boats when the latter 
are lacking. They may be made of various materials, such as are at hand. Logs, 
boards, stools, broken timbers, bound together with ropes or cords, or even the bark of 
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‘that under consideration. In the meantime the U. S. government had frequently had 
the life-saving question under consideration. As early as 1807 an efi'ort was made to 
‘•organise a coast survey, but it was unsuccessful; and it was not until that tills 
most important department of the government was finally established; being followed 
by the organization of the lake survey in the hands of the engineer corps of the U. S. 
iarmy. In 1848 congress appropriated $10,000 to provide surf-boats and organize a Ufe- 
:savlng service for the coast of New Jersey, With this sum eight buildings, suitably 
•appointed, were erected; and when, in 1849, congress appropriated $20,000 for the geii- 
‘cral purpose, a similar number of buildings was erected on the coast of Long island, and 
six additional ones on that of New Jersey. In 1850, $20,000 more, appropriated by con- 
gress, enabled the establishment of stations at other points along the coast of the Atlantic 
and the gulf, provided with life-boats and other material In 1852 the reformation of 
the light-house system gave a great impetus to the movement towards a suitable life- 
.:saving service; a system which now operates 1386 lights on the sea-coast and inland 
shore's, besides fog-signals, buoys, and other machinery. In the two years followiiig 
,1852 congress appropriated $42,500 to the purposes of life-saving, and the service, while 
being continued, along the sea-coast, was also extended to the great lakes. In 1854 a law 
was passed by congress which increased the efficiency of this service, and from that time 
slight improvements continued to be made. But it was not until 1871 tiial the pr(^sent 
•system may be said to have been fairly organized. On April 20 in that year, congress 
appropriated $200,000, and the service was reorganized, under the general direcfiion of 
Mr. Sumner 1. Kimball, the present (1881) superintendent. New stations were appointed 
•and provided; the efficiency of the personnel of the service was improved; and a suitable 
commission decided upon the selection of appliances for life-saving, which were adopted 
and procured. In 1873 the limits of this service were broadened, the sum of $100,000 
being appropriated by congress for this imrpose. Finally, by the act of June 20, 1874, 
congress perfected its work. This act authorized the arrangement of the life-saving 
stations into complete stations, life-boat stations, and houses of refuge; created new dis- 
tricts with salaried officials; established a system of honors in the bestowal of medals; 
and arranged for the tabular collection of statistics displaying the efficiency of the serv- 
ice, and directing attention to places requiring protection at its hands. The storm- 
•signal department of the signal service was now coimected with the life-saving stations, 
through the use of an appropriation by congress of $80,000 specifically for that purpose. 

. The record of this season showed how admirably the service had been adapted to the 
purpose for which it had been organized : 1165 lives were saved on the three coasts cov- 
ered by its operations, while only two were lost. The years following were marked by 
• constant and marked improvement in the scope and the w’orking of the service. A valu- 
able code of signals to enable vessels in danger to communicate with the stations was 
: adopted in 1878; a line of telegraph between capes Henry and liatteras, and in the 
vicinity of the stations on the North Carolina coast, connecting with the liead-quarters 
of the signal service in Washington, was applied to the uses of the life-saving service; 
•and preparations were made which resulted in the adaptation of a system of telephones 
to the same purpose at twelve of the stations on that coast. The act of congress of 
June 18, 1878, organized the life-saving service into a distinct department; it having 
been previously associated wdth the revenue marine. This act also extended the amiuai 
term of service of the crews, doubled the pay of station-keepers, and authorized compen- 
sation for the voluntary life-boat service wliich had been established on the lakcs.—The 
scene of the labors of the life-saving service covered, in 1871-72, the coast of Long island 
and New Jersey; the seasons of 1872-74, that of cape Cod in addition to these; the season 
of 1874-75, the coasts of New England, Long island, New Jersey, and the coast from 
cape Henry to cape Hatteras; season of 1875-76, coasts of New England, Long island, 
New Jersey, coast from cape Henlo pen to cape Charles, and that from cape Henry to 
cape Hatteras; season of 1876-77, all the foregoing, with the addition of Florida and the 
lake coast; season of 1877-78, the coast of Maine, New Hampshire, MassacliuBetts, Rhode 
island and Long island, New Jersey, cape Henlopen to cape Charles, cape Henry to 
cape Hatteras, eastern coast of Florida, lake coast, and Pacific coast; 1878-79, same as 
the last. Following is a general summary of disasters wliich have occurred within the 
scope of 11 vcrsaving operations from Nov. 1, 1871 (date of introduction of present sys- 
tem), to close of fiscal year ending June 30, 1879; 


Total number of disaste rs 797 

Total value of vessels. $10, 722, 733 

Total value of cargoes. 5,923,294 

Total value of property saved, 9.510!408 

Total value of property lost. 7,099,619 

Total number of persons on vessels. 8, 392 

Total number of persons saved. 8,030 

Total number of lives lost. *362 

Total number of persons sheltered 1 , ^53 

Total number of day ’s shelter aiorded 4, 790 


Of the number of lives lost, 183 were at the disasters to the IT. S. steamer Huron, Nov. 
24, 1877, and that of the steamer Metropolis Jan. 29, 1878.—- At the close of the iiscal year 
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°! ®®™^ranous expansions of white fibrous tissue, 
iviss hi fl\v. i 'V*'"' P*’’*'* die mechanism of joints, seeing that they 

redd and Iiowmau, in their PhynoUgioal Anatomy, arrangeligamentsin three classes • 
;e.4;;.d;: lat®d Hgament of the knee^oblThe 
’ ; , , l>g'i>>i«nt of the anlde.-,iomt, etc. ; 3. J’asCTCMter, flattened bands more or 

.rii!nm, u sliiThe hoi!" ligaments of the elbow-joint, and the great majority 

llM.M'-’'tufw n/l .■"■Inch are barrel-shaped expansions attached by 

comnl etk- h t hr entering into the formation of the joint, which they 

soflei I'l ii , ml of ■ diey constitute one of the chief characters of the ball-amt 

<111(1 occul m the slioulder and hip joints. See Jolnts. 

LIGAMENTS ((72^/^?). See Skeleton. 

LIGAN. See Flotsam, ante. 

‘®'5“ music, meaning binding, frequently marked by a 
are fo l)e'’])lendWi n.w(!f f ®®i'dwn notes for the purpose of showing that tLy 

xr.i ssxss’iiii" ris'piss;" ”•'>'« ~ 

SiSiiXr %,T' “vir ssnissfii iaiirs 

.■eborated Ambrose I an tq.x.) introduced it while in Ita y S ti e armf Cf 

inT limit was b"; hrfon.'-i-rw!’’‘“ r‘’ tbelraLbe gem 

.mpbx'rito’::'t^u“.rh^ .TliirtlyeiuCaftor’tobShnHmUee 

1 111 the tieatineut of aneunsrn in a new way, viz bv tvino' the 

aH( n <L a ooD.’<i(u;ra1,)]e di.slauee from the aneiirismal saidc, and where it was in a hf^vlth\- 
oonddiou. But this groat improvement was coldly received 

^ Lig.iluies :ire applied chiefly: 1. For removim? tumors of various kinds snoL 
Fur^ fibrous, fiesihy; and erectile tumors in various 

<■ the time of an amputation or 

F ?r ^ divided, or when an artery is wounded by accident- 

fv }1 ;/ m ^ blood, to diminish either the of blood goin^ to a part ’ 

nr ilwjhin 01 hlood in an aneiirismal or otherwise weakened artery ^ ^ ^ ^ 

-iieh asThl^'-ufilf t)uf ‘T membrane, 

k- ihidirnLh/o’Ti V n / 1-?^*"! "^?’ ^old, Sliver, platimim, or lead wire. 


:3lur 


•the In Iti-il u. a i . vi A mF'’'' ili wkj wuuhu tiiiii allow oi 

t'diorMhfv would thread orsi k will not then answer, because of the irri- 

M‘‘ises f hpitiV ’ V i- . T ‘i’ld Silver Wire has been successfully used in such 
^*-*’.• 11'' ’ « V/ the ugat lire heins,^ cut off short. After a while the small piece of litm- 
the surface, after having fulfilled its office, or it may b4on^^^ 

animal membranes, but with 

bt ifr \ le the silkAvorm, and catgut was employed 

Foouerk mfvr-ir*' 0’ uri to nb.';|orptionof the ligature. In one patient of 

V,/ . .' age, the wound headed m four davs: another in t-wentv and it 

talFHm '^^^^^eons who attempted ’to imi- 

,, I .i' ' , d’ Lk* catgut u ns often found too wajak, or wanting in firmue.ss* 

ma erhui rrotu'rue nf "’“r ’”'*'1®®®®“*'“! c**®®®. abandoned fhe use of this 

™ much used in 1 wi. fi. • ^ “"-cafl- ^'l‘e "'ire ligature now 

-so much u.sed, ami ivhich m mnuy modern operations is alisolutely necessary for sue- 


Xitgature. 
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cess, is an American invention. It originated with Brs. Physick and Levert, who per> 
formed several operations with threads of gold, silver, platinum, and lead. Wheri^the 
ends of the ligature were cut oft close to the vessels they usually became^ imbedded in a 
cellular capsule, and did not occasion irritation. But this practice also fell into disuse, 
to be revived in recent times with certain modifications which render it ahiiost one of 
the necessary adjuncts of modern surgery. The use of the catgut ligature has also 
recently been revived with the very important improvement of treating it with a solution 
of carbolic acid. 

The immediate effects on an artery of a ligature applied "vvith sufficient force are the 
division of the internal and middle coats and the constriction of tlie outer one. >See 
; Abteey, ante. An examination of the vessel a few days after will reveal the formation 
^ of a pyramidal coagulum, composed of plastic matter at its base and a fibrinous clot at 
its apex. The vessel at this point will also be surrounded by coagulable ly mph. At the- 
expiration of two or three months the end of the artery will be converted into a fibro- 
cellular cord as far up as the first branch above the ligature. 

The principles involved in the application of ligatures to wounded arteries may l>e.' 
briefly stated in two axioms; 1. Cut directly down on the wounded part, and tie the 
vessel there; %. Apply the ligature to both ends of the wTuinded vessel if it be divichnl, 
or, if it be only punctured, to both distal and proximal sides of the puncture; or, in 
other words, in either case lie the artery in two places. The priucipies are; if we wish 
to gf 3 t at both ends of the vessel conveniently, we should cut directly down to the point 
of injury; we tie both ends of the divided vessel, or on both sides of the wound in it, 
because if the proximal side (that towards the heart) alone is tied, vascular connections 
which may exist between the distal portion of the artery and other vessels may cause 
recurrent hemorrhage. If it does not take place soon after the application in the form 
of arterial blood, venous blood will be likely to make its appearance in the course of two 
or three days. » 

At first ligatures vrere applied to arteries, in operations for aneurism, near the sack,, 
and on the proximal side (that nearest the heart). The vessel so near tlie aneurism rarely 
being healthy, generally soon gave way, and the operation proved fatal. John Hunter, 
as above mentioned, made the improvement of tying at a distance from the tumor, and: 
also on the proximal side, and that is still the most favorable position ; but Brasdor after- 
, 'wards conceived the idea of tying on the distal side, because the flow of blood ma 3 r be 
, arrested in this way, and consolidation effected in the usual way by the laminatedi 
i deposit of fibrine. The proximal operation is, however, preferable when anatomical dif- 
j ficulties do not prevent or greatly interfere. The immediate object of applying a liga- 
I ture for aneurism is to cause consolidation in the parts, thereby 'producing a condition, 
j which will prevent the rupture of the vessel by the hearths action. Tins consolidation it 
produces by producing coagulation of blood within the vessel, and a deposit of plastic 
lymph around it. In successful cases, after consolidation and formation of tissue have- 
advanced sufficiently, the tissues give way which are included in the ligature, ^ and this 
may be easily removed. The success of the operation depends upon the re-establish- 
ment of the circulation in those parts which are supplied by that portion of the vessel 
which is severed from its connection with the heart. Tills is effected by nature in 
establishing anastomosing circulation with collateral branches. The bleeding which 
may result after the ligature of an artery is called secondary hemorrhage, and may arise* 
from the giving way of the coats of the vessel, because it may not have been properly 
tied, or because the condition of the patient is not such as to allow of natural coagula- 
tion of the blood. 

The great operations in arterial ligature are the tying of the subclavian, innomi- 
nate, carotid, and iliac arteries. See Giecxilatiok, ante. Tlie axillary, lii’achial, 
femoral, and smaller arteries of the limbs are frequently tied for various reasons; but 
sometimes success is rendered difficult, even in these minor operations, from liability tO' 
gangrene of tlie limb, in consequence of the deprivation of circulation; and the opera- 
tion is justified where an aneurism has burst or a ligature of an already tied artery has 
gfven way. Life is sometimes prolonged for many lioui's and even several days, which, 
under some circumstances, is a matter of great importance. The ligation of arteries 
often demands the greatest dexterity, skill, and surgical knowledge. Tissues whicli He- 
at considerable depths require to be divided by the knife; much of the work has to be- 
' done without the aid of the sight. 

The abdominal aorta has been tied in seven instances. The first operation was per- 
i formed by the great English surgeon, sir Astley Cooper, in 1817, the patient surviving 
- 48 hours. The next was by James of Exeter, in 1829, the patient living only a few 
hours afterwards. Murray, at the cape of Good Hope, in 1884, performed the next 
operation, which terminated fatally in 24 hours. Monteiro of Bio Janeiro, in 1842, 
had the most remarkable prolongation of life under this operation, the patient living 10- 
da^^s. South of London performed the fifth operation in 1856, with 48 hours’ lease of 
life. McGuire of Kichmond, U. S. A„ performed the sixth operation in 1868, the 
patient surviving 12 hours. Stokes of Dublin tied the artery in the seventh instance in 
1869, with a fatal issue in 13 hours. 

The common according to statistics of Dr. Stephen Smith of Hew 

lork, has been ligated 40 times, with 10 recoveries. Of 14 cases in which this vessel 
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was tied for liemorrhage, 13 proved fatal. The majority of the recoveries took place 
alter iigature tor aneurism, which constituted about one-half of the cases. The first 
time a ligature was ever placed around this artery in the living subject was by Dr. Wil- 
liam Gibson of I hiladelphim in 1812, in a case of gun-shot wound. The patient died 
on the 13tli day of peritonitis and secondary hemorrhage. It was tied in 1827 by Dr. 

Valentine Mott, with a successful result, llie operation lasted less than one hour. It 
was performed on Mar. 15, and the ligature w^as removed on April 8 following. On 
May 20 the patient made a journey of 25 miles. The interrml iliac was ligatui'ed for 
the first time in 1812 by Stevens of St. Croix, since which it has been tied 19 times, in 6 
cases with success viz,, by Arndt, Dr. White of Hudson, M. Y. (on a tailor 60 years 
ojd), Valentine Mott, Sy me, Morton, and Gallozzi, The external iliac was first 

tied by the i’chOirated Dr, Abernetliy of London, in 1796, in a case of femoral aneurism 
(Rnver). During the following 50 years the operation was performed in 100 recorded 
cases for inguinal aneurism (Nonis), with a result of 73 cures and 27 deaths. In one 
remarkable case both external iliacs were tied, with a successful result, by Tait (Erich- 
s(;n). In 1814 sir Astley Cooper had performed the operation seven times, with success 
in four cases. In 1860 it had been tied for aneurism of the femoral artery 43 times 
(Power). 

Lajature of the innominata, or hraclm-cephalic artery.-— ’From a table in an essay 
awarded the second prize by the American medical association in 1878 to Dr. John A. 

W yeth of' the university of Louisville, Ky., there are recorded 16 cases of ligature of 
this artery, the largest of the branches of the aorta, and which divides Into the right 
suhelavian and right common carotid. One of these operations was attended with suc- 
<ajss, that by Dr. A. W. Smyth of New Orleans, in 1864, in a case of aneurism of the 
subclavian artery. The following note is taken from the table: “Aneurism resulted 
fn)m violent .stretching of the arm; three months later innominate and carotid were tied 
simuItaiKiousIy ; did well until the i4th day, when hemorrhage (16 oz.) occurred, which 
was ctmtroiled by compress; 15th and 16th days, continued slight hemoiThage; 17th day, 
wound was fhjed with small shot; 51st day, terrible hemorrhage: 54th day, vertebral 
artery tied ; 55th day, shot removed from wound ; patient continued to do well, and 
recovered.” The man died 10 years afterwards of hemorrhage from the original sack of 
the aneurism. The first ligation of this artery was by Valentine Mott, in 1818, and 
marked uu era in surgery. The patient survived till the 26th day. Pour years later 
Von Graefe of Berlin ptu’formed the operation, and the patient lived till the 67th day. 

Liyatarp of the suhckman In a report made to the American medical associa- 

tion in 1867 by Drs. Willard Parker, George W. Norris, J. H. Armsby, and William H. 

Mussey, there are tabulated 157 well-authenticated cases. The first operation was per- 
ffuaned by Eeate, in 1800, for traumatic axillary aneurism, four months after the injury. 

The patient recovered. The next operation was by Ramsden, in 1809, also for axillary 
aneurism. The patient died on the fifth day. Four other fatal operations followed, till, 
in 1815, Ohamberlayne was successful. The eighth case was by Dr. Wright Post of 
New York, in 1817, which also terminated favorably, the patient recovering. The 
ninth and tenth cases were by the celebrated French surgeon, Dupuytren, both in 1819, 
one being successful and the other fatal. These early and pioneer "operations are sur- 
rounded with great interest. They were careful steps in the art of surgery, taken by 
great men. The second American operation for ligature of the subclavian artery was 
by Valentine Mott, in 1830, for axillary aneurism, and was successful. Dr. Mott’s 
second case, in 1831, was fatal on the 18th day. The first distal ligature of the sub- 
clavian artery was by Wardrop, an English surgeon, in 1827, for aneurism of the inno- 
miiiata. This distal operation on arteries was conceived by Brasdor, but first carried out 
]>y Desehamps. See Brasdor’s Operation, ante. The next operation on the distal 
side of the aneurism was performed by Dupuytren, in 1829, but did not result in 
recovery, the patient dying of exhaustion on the 7th day. There were 10 distal cases, 

8 of which died. The two successful oncvswere by Wardrop and Heath. Between 
1831 and 1844, not inclusive, ligature of the subclavian artery was performed 41 times, 
with 16 favorable and 25 unfavorable results. Dr. Mott’s third operation for ligature 
of the subclavian was in 1838, and resulted in recovery. Drs. John C. Wan*en of Bos- 
ton, Valentine Mott and A. C. Post of New York, each tied the artery with successful 
results in 1844, all of the patients recovering. Dr. Mott’s fifth case, in 1850, was also 
successful, making a record of five cases of ligature of the subclavian artery, two being 
upon the left, the most difiicult side, with only one fatal result. Dr. Willard Parker 
has also lied the sulxdavian artery five times, with but two fatal results, in one of which * 

the patient survived till the 42d day. Of the whole 157 cases, 79 were successful and 
78 fatal. The committee reported 39 additional cases, with 28 fatal results. They also 
remark tlnit the suliclavian artery, in its first division, has been tied 13 times wfithput a _ } 

single recovery; in its second di\dsion, 9 times, with 4 deaths; and in its third division, 

174 times, with 89 deaths. 4 

In the essay of Dr. Wyeth, above quoted, there is a tabulated collection of 286 v 

cases of ligature of the subclavian, which he comprises in three sections: those in ' 

wliich the ligatuni was applied to the first division of the artery; those in which it was 1 

applied In the middle part of its course; and those in which the third division was the ' ; 

seat of operation. This i^eport agrees with the preceding in regard to the 18 cases of j 



ligature in the first division of the vessel. One of these cases, that of Eossi, _m 1844,.^ 
possesses uncommon interest, from the fact that the autopsy showed that the only artery’ 
going to the brain which was not obliterated, and therefore capable of carrying blood, 
was the left vertebral, and yet the patient survived six days, dying of cerebral axisemia. 
In its second division, the subclavian has been ligated 13 times, with four cures, the' 
first by Dupuvtren in 1819; the second by Nichols of Norwich, England, in 1832; the 
third by J. a "Warren of Boston in 1844; and the fourth by T. 0. Morton of Phila- 
delphia in 1866. The subclavian has been tied in its third division, that next the axilla, 
in 254 cases. . The first was Kamsden’s case in 1809. Eecovery followed in 120, cases, or-' 
nearly 50 per cent. 

Ligation of the common carotid artery. — Dr.' Wyeth, in an essay on the surgical 
anatomy and history of the common, external, and internal carotid arteries, and which 
was awarded the first prize by the American medical association in 1878, reports 794 
cases of ligature of the common carotid artery, 18 of the internal, and 91 of the exter- 
nal carotid. These are collected from all parts of the world, and embrace many in 
military surgery furnished during the late American and European wars, the records of 
which, until recently, have not been accessible. The common carotid artery was first 
tied by Abernethy in 1803, the patient surviving 80 hours. The operation was per- 
formed six times by Dr. Giirdon Buck of New l^ork between the years 1839 and 1857. 
All recovered from the operation but one; and three were cured. Five operations were' 
performed by Dr. Detmold of New l^ork, with four recoveries, t%vo cures, and one 
checking of malignant growth for several months. Dr. Frank H. Hamilton has tied 
the common carotid 11 times, with 8 recoveries, one cure, and one improvement. The 
case of cure was for aneurism. Most of the other cases were of malignant disease, in 
which only temporary relief was expected. Three cases were by Dr. J. C, Hutchison 
of Brooklyn, two of which were cured. One of these was a wound, and the other a 
case of severe neuralgia, for which many teeth and portions of the^aiveolar process had 
been removed. The fatal case was one of aneurism of the innominate artery, and the 
patient survived till the 41st day. Five operations were by Von Langenbeck, with two*.' 
recoveries, including one cure. Four were by Liston, with one temporary recovery.. 
Tiiree were by Dr. George McClellan of Philadelphia, one for erectile tumor of orbit, , 
one for erectile tumor of cheek, and one for vascular fungus of the dura-mater. All; 
were cured. There are 31 cases of ligature of the common carotid given in Dr. Wyeth’s 
table, performed by Dr, Valentine Mott, with 26 recoveries, including ,9 cures and 6 
improvements. Dr. A. B. Mott, son of Valentine, has performed the operation 11 times,, 
with 10 recoveries, including 7 cures. Niinneley has tied the artery six times for aneu- 
rism of the orbit, with five recoveries, including two cures, and one decided improve- 
ment. There are 13 cases by Dr. Willard Parker. The first, in 1848, was one of epilepsy,. 
The patient had had a portion of skull removed by the trephine, with temporary 
improvement ; but, the attacks recurring, the carotid was tied. The patient died of some : 
other affection BTTears after. Of the other 12 cases, 10 recovered, including 3 cured, 
and 3 benefited, in four there was no benefit, but they were cases of malignant dis- 
ease, which demanded interference, Pirigoff has tied the artery 12 times, with 6 recow 
cries, including 1 cure, but they were difficult cases; three for aneurism of the innomi- 
nata, others for shot- wounds and tumors. Preston, in India, tied the artery six times, 
with recovery in all. One was for epilepsy of 5 years’ standing. There was no Tettirn 
of the attack for 5 months, and much improvement of the general health. Dr, Sands 
of New York has ligated the artery 8 times, with 6 recoveries, including 2 cures, one 
of which was in an operation for the removal of the lower jaw-bone. Syme has tied 
the artery 6 times, with 4 cures. Dr. John C. Warren of Boston tied the artery 8 
times, with 8 recoveries, including 3 cures. The first operation was in 1827, for aneur- 
ism of 4 years’ standing, and was' successful Dr/ James 'R. Wood of 'New 'York has . 
tied the artery 9 times, with 6 recoveries, including 2 cures and 2 improvements. 
The other cases were of a malignant nature, and incurable. Of 27 cases tabulated by 
Erichsen of ligature of both right and left common carotids, 19 recovered. There wtis 
an interval between the two operations of a few months; in one case of a year; tind in 
one case of 38 years; the right carotid having been lied by Dupuytren in 1819, the left; 
by Robert in 1857, the latter operation being soon followed by death. 

In regard to the effects upon the brain ofligation of the carotids, it maybe remarked 
that ligature of one carotid causes cerebral disturbance in more than one-fourth of the 
cases, and of these more than one-half are fatal. The tying of both carotids, with an 
interval of several days or weeks, appears not to cause more cerebral disturbance tlian 
wiien but one is tied. The cerebral symptoms caused by ligature of one or both carot- 
ids soniotimes depend upon a, diminished supply of blood, and consist of convulsive 
movements, syncope, and paralysis. In other cases there will be increased pressure 
upon the brain, followed l^y drowsiness, stupor, coma, and apoplexy. Inflammation is . 
also one of the effects, usually coming on in a few hours after the operaii(.)n. The 
Jungs are also frequently affected after ligation of the carotids, as luis been sj>ecially 
pointed out by Jobert and Miller, becoming congested, with a tendency to a low form . 
of inflammation, in consequence of deficient innervation. 

LIGHT is the subject of the science of optics (q.v.). We here just me ice its primripal ’ 
phenomena, and the hypotheses advanced to explain them. Every one knuw.s that light 
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tion wmf t^t its transmission in any direc- 

tions on tlie ecliDseq nf Tnnit^o i ascertained, by observa- 

second. ShtdowF q-vfafe ?i I’® 186,000 S per 

diverging in all dirL\ions f!-om a im^nL *■<>■» i‘s 

as the square of the distance Soin the cente? diminishes inversely 

It IS reflected from them regSly or toe^ulaX 

wholly transmitted or refracted tlirou.>-h tl,pm ^«2t ^ ^ paitia ly, or is partly or 
the refraction of lin-ht are tren Jrf phenomena of the reflection and of 

dioptrics Cq.v) Tl^f ils of catoptrics (q.v.) and 

angle of refraction a ratio dependent onifortfenJo!^^^^ maybe, bears to the 
the refraction takes place, and^ on the naturTof thriifift between which 

have hinted at light being of different kifk At L^f ' ■? these laws, we 

color had anything to do wiftS noi7 ftVe r^'“® supposed that 

lights of different colors tsee ri™n™r,’c, „ i I serious dispute but that there are 
tliough obeying the same general &pecteum), with different properties, 

are those trbate^d of under^the head Polarfzatiof fo 

the phenomena of double refracrinn Next to these in interest are 

theehief chemical Xoerties of See Refeaction, Doebeb. Ror an account of 
VhenomenS ^otlRboyf Sebcteem. See also for 

Intbefbeencb. ’ ® '‘i^ticles Abeeeation, Diffeaction, Dispeesiost, 

viz.^at tfff of rnSL’^'^or different phenomena of light, 

the iindulatory theory.' Accordhio- to theory of vibration, or 

substance, whose colors depend^on’the vdocitfff itlf attenuated imponderable 
as analagous to the reboiSg i* ''‘^Sards reflection 

that there are interstices in trfnsnnrpnt refraction, it assumes. 

light, and thaf tfesrpafiXf^ «'« Particles 

attraction combinino- with the vplncVt'nf h/ the molecules of bodies— tbeir 

in their course. fh% if dflatoif S^^^^^^ ifi^f^ '>?«“ ‘o deviate 

£ sSTieo'^oT^sr sis 3> xr“ ,™ 

menaof liMit burit has been the accounted for all the pheno- 

philosopher with the power^ ff OTesdfncpf n^^f™.'S®?“- 


ship of land^and°foEses"'''\*he ® incident to the owner- 
nelg'bbor’s absolute rhditi it i« ^ interfere with a 

in Gotland v) In st (q.v.), and 

neighbors, is qualified in this wav and ff Ireland the right to light, as between 
and populous^places If A. buiw\‘honsf ti of frequent dispute in towns 

looking into B’lflSl or 4rdenw if. the e^ge of his ground with windows 

Sml so a^ prevented from bidldi'ng'^on^'^^^ 

ss.’i;.'s- ,HSv 

view, is not recognized "bv the iaw^eveem ®v P™®P®“t. or of having a fine 

"'"“‘“'Ih «’mlouslV,“f sfaTto Z^Tif^ncl 

are SwlSte fScdln tf Zrf velocity of light 

an account by M 'Ckynm of tho ovn^-imf ^ Obsermtmre de Paris, vol xiii., being 

and the tower of Moiitlhery The rL^ih nf ^ i>etween the observatory of Paris 
oi xnoiimioi;^ . iixe Jesuit of these experiments gave, for the velwity of 
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light, 800,400 kilometers per second. Foucault’s experiments, made in 1862, placed it 
•at 298,000 kilometers, or 185,000 miles; and the investigations made at the naval acad- 
emy, Annapolis, 1879, gave a mean between these two conclusions-— 186,305 miles, or 
“299,951, kilometers. 

.LIGHT (anfe). See Undulatoby Theoby OB' Light, , 

LIGHT, Abbbeatiob OF. See Abebeation OP Light, ^ 

LIGHT, Zodiacal. See ZoDiACAii Light, 

LI0HTEE, a large flat-bottomed barge , or boat, usually propelled or guided by two 
lieavy oars, and used for conveying merchandise, coals, etc., between ships and portions 
of the shore they cannot reach by reason of their draught. 

, ' XIGHTFOOT, JoHA', one of the earlier Hebrew scholars: of England, was b.; in 1602 
at Stoke-upon-Trent, in Staffordshire. He studied at Christ’s college, Cambridge, and, 
-after entering into orders, became cbaplain to sir Row'land Cotton, who, being himself 
.a good Hebre'w seholar, inspired Lightfoot with a desire to become one also, p In 1627 
appeared his or Miscelkmies Ghristian and Judaiml, ^ w dedicated to 

•sir Kowland, who, in 1631, presented him to the rectory of Ashley in Staffordshire. 
Subsequently, he removed to London, that he might have better opportunities for the 
prosecution of his favorite study; and in 1642 he was chosen minister of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, to the panshioners of which he dedicated his Handf ul of Gleaning» out of the 
Book of Exodue (London, 1643). His most important work is i&w Ilebraim et Tah 
mudiem, etc. (Cambridge, 1648), recently re-edited by R. Gandell (4 vols., Oxford, 1859). 
Lightfoot was one of the assembly of divines wbo met at Westminster in 1643, and in 
the debates til at took place there, betrayed a decided predilection for the Presbyterian 
form of church government. In the same year he w^as chosen master of Catharine 
hall, Cambridge, and in 1655 vice-cbancellor of the university. At the restoration he 
•complied with the terms of the act of uniformity. He died at Ely, Dec. 6, 1675. 

LIGHTFOOT, The Rev. Joseph Bakbeb,- d.d., bishop of Durham, a distinguished 
English scholar and theologian. Born at Liverpool in 1828, he was educated at Cam- 
bridge, obtained numerous distinctions there, and in 1857 became a tutor of Trinity. 
In 1861 he wmsmade professor of divinity; in 1871, canon of St. Paul’s; and in 1879, 
bishop of Durham. ' His best known wmrks are ■ revised texts, wdtli introduction and 
notes, of St. Paul’s epistles to the Galatians (4th ed, 1874), Philippians (3d ed. 1873), 
and Colossians (1875), and of Clement’s epistles to the Oorinthians. He has also written 
on the Gnostic heresies and on the canon of Scripture. 

LI0HT-HOHSE, a building on some conspicuous point of the sea-shore, island or rock, 
from which a light is exhibited at night as a guide to mariners. The light-houses of 
the United Kingdom now number, with harbor-lights, upwards of 500 stations, and 
include some of the finest specimens of engineering, such as SmeatoiTs Eddystone, 
Robert Stevenson’s Bell rock, Alan Stevenson’s Skerry vore, and James Walker’s 
Bishop rock. More recently, somewhat similar structures have been erected on the 
Wolf rock in the English channel b}?" Mr. Douglass, and on the Duheartach rock, 
Argyleshire, and on tiie Chickens, off the isle of Man, by Messrs. D. & T. Stevenson, 
As information will be found under tbeir respective beads regarding some of these 
interesting works, we shall restrict ourselves in the following short memoir to the most 
approved 'means of producing a pow^erful light for the use of the mariner. 

Gaiopiric or Reflecting System.— AM of those rays of liglit proceeding from the focus 
-of a paraboloid which fall upon its surface are reflected parallel to the axis so as to form 
.a solid beam of light. Wlien a series of such reflectors are arranged close to eacli other 
round a cylinder in a light-house, they illuminate eoustantly, though not with equal 
intensity, the whole horizon. As the property of the paraboric reflector is to collect the 
rays incident upon its surface into one beam of parallel rays, it would be absolutely 
impossible, Yvere the flame from which the rays proceed a mathematical point, to pro- 
duce a liglit which would illummate the whole of the horizon, unless there wmre an infinite 
number of ‘reflectors. But as the radiant, instead of being a mathematical point, is a 
physical object, consisting of a flame of very notable size, the rays which come from the 
•outer portion of the luminous cone proceed * after reflection, in such divergent directions 
;as to render it practically possible to light up, though unequally, the whole horizon. 
- The useful divergence produced in this ■way by a burner of one inch in diameter, with 
a focal distance of four inches, is in the horizontal plane about 14“ 22'. The whole hori- 
zon may thus be illuminated by reflectors. 

If, for the purpose of distinction, it is desired to show a rewlmig light, then several 
of those reflectors are placed wdth their axes parallel to each other on each of the faces 
of a four-sided frame, which is made to revolve. In .such a case, the mariner sees a 
light only at those times wJien one of the faces of the frame is directed towards him, 
but at other times lie is left in darkness. The rotation of the frame upon its axis 
■produces to his eye a succession of light and dark intervals, wiiich enable.s him to dis- 
tinguish it from the fixed light wdiich is constantly in view in every azimuth. The dis- 
tinction of a red light i.s produced by using a cliiinney of red instead of wdiite glass for 
^icli burner. The /asAmy or scintillating light, giving, by rapid revolutions of the 
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fraoie, flashes once every five seconds, whicli is one of the most striking of all the dis- 
tinctions, was first introduced by the late Mr. Robert Stevenson, the engineer of the 
aorthern ligiit-houses, in 1822, at Rhirms of Islay, in Argyleshire. . The same engineec 
also introduced what has been called the which a stationary frame 

with reflectors is instantaneously eclipsed, and is again as suddenly revealed to view by 
the vertical movement of opaque cylinders in front of the reflectors. The intermittent 
is distinguished from the revolving ‘light, ‘which also appears and disappears successively 
to the view, by the suddenness of the eclipses and of the reappearances, whereas in all 
revolving lights there is a gradual waxing and waning of the light. The late Mr. Wilson 
introduced at Troon harbor an intermittent light which was produced by a heaiitit'uUy 
simfile contrivance for suddenly lowering and raising a gas-flame. Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson has proposed an intermittent light of tmequal periodB by causing unequal 
sectors of a spbericai mirror to I’evolve between the flame and a fixed dioptric appara- 
tus (such as that shown in fig. 1). The power of the light is increased by the action of the 
spherical mirror, which also acts as a mask in the opposite azimuths. The number of 
-distinctive light-house characteristics has not yet been exhausted in practice, for various 
other distinctions may be produced by combination of those already in use; as, for 
-example, revolving, flashing, or intermittent lights might be made not only red and 
white alternately, but two red or white, with one white or red. Similar combinations 
could of course be employed where two lights are shown from the same or from sep^ 
arate towers.. ■ 

Bwptvic By siem.^Knothe^ method of bending the diverging rays proceeding from a 
lamp into such directions as shall be useful to the mariner is that of Tefraciion, If a 
flame be placed in the focus of a lens of the proper form, the diverging rays will he 
bent parallel to each other, so as to form a single solid beam of light. M. Augustin- 
Fresnel was the first to propose and to introduce lenticular action into light-house illu- 
mination, by the adoption of the annular or built lens, which had been suggested as a 
burning instrument by Butlon and Condorcet. He also, in conjunction with Arago and 
Mathieu, used a large lamp having four concentric wicks. In order to i^roduce a 
revolving light on the. lenticular or dioptric system, a different arrangement was adopted 
from that which we have described for the catoptric system. The large lamp was now 
made a fixture, and four or more annular lenses were fitted together, so as to form a 
frame of glass which surrounded the lamp. When this frame is made to revolve round 
the lamp," the mariner gets the full effect of the lens whenever its axis is pointed toward 
him, and this full light fades gradually into darkness as the axis of the lens passes from 
him. In order to operate upon those rays of light -which passed above the lens, a 
system of double optical agents was employed by Fresnel. These consisted of a pyramid 
of lenses with mirrors placed above at the proper angle for rendering the rays passing 
upward parallel to those wliicli came from the annular lens. But Fresnel did not stop 
here, for, in order to make the lenticular sj^stem suitable for fixed as well as revolving 
lights, he designed a new optical agent, to which the name of cylindric refractor 
given. This consisted of cylindrical lenses, which were the solids that would be gen- 
erated were the middle vertical profile of an annular lens made to circulate round a vertical 
axis. The action of this instrument is obviously, while allowing the rays to spread 
naturally in the horizontal plane, to suffer refraction in the vertical plane. The effect 
of this instrument is, therefore, to show a light of equal intensity constantly all round, 
the horizon, and thus to form a better and more equal light than that which was for- 
merly produced for fixed lights by parabolic reflection. It is obvious, however, from our 
description that the diverging rays whicli were not intercepted by this cylindiic hoop, 
or those which would have passed upward and been uselessly expended in illuminating 
the clouds, or dowmwardin uselessly illuminating the light-room floor, were lost to the 
mariner; and in order to render these effective Fresnel ultimately adopted the use of 
what has been called the internal or total reflection of glass; and here it is necessary to 
explain that one of the great advantages of the action by glass over reflection by metal 
is the smaller quantity of light that it absorbs. It has been ascertained that there is a 
gain of nearly one-fourth (.249) by employing glass prisms instead of metallic reflectors 
for light-house illumination. There were, therefore, introduced above and below the cylin- 
dric refracthig hoop which we have described, separate glass prisms of triangular sec- 
tion, the first surface of eacli of which refracted to a certrdn extent any ray o| light that 
fell upon it, while the second surface -was placed at such an angle as to reflect, by total 
reflection, the ray whidi had before been refracted by the first surface; and the last or 
outer surface produced another refraction, which made the rays finally pass out parallel 
with those refracted by the central cylindric hoop. Tlie light falling above the cylin- 
dric hoop was thus by refractions and reflections bent downward, and that falling below 
was bent upward, so as to be made horizontal and parallel with that proceeding from 
the refracting hoop. Fig. 1 represents in vertical section this, which is the most perfect 
of Fresnel’s inventions in light-house illumlnatiou, especially when made in pieces of the 
rhomboidal form, and used in conuectiou with the diagonal framing introduced by Mr. 
Alan Stevenson. In the fig., p shows the refracting and totally reflecting prisms, and 
R the cylindric refractor. 

From wduit has been stated, it will be readily seen that, in so far as regards fixed 
lights, which are required to illuminate the whole of the horizon 'with equal 
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intensity, the dioptric light of Fresnel with Mr, Alan Stevenson s improYemeols is ?r 

perfect instrument. But the case Is difl.'erent as regards* 
revolving lights, or those where the whole rays have to- 
be concentrated into one or more beams of parallel ra^vs. 

To revert to the parabolic reflector, it must be obvious 
that all rays which escape past the lips of the reflector, 
never reach the eye of the mariner, while, if we retiim 
to the dioptric revolving light of Fresnel, we find tiiat 
those rays which escape past the lens are acted on by 
t/u)o ageifls, both of which cause loss of light by absorp- 
tion. The loss occasioned by the inclined mirrors, 
and in passing through the p};ramidal inclined lenses,, 
was estimate'^ by Fresnel himself at om-hdf of limy 
whole incident rays. In order to avoid this loss of 
light, Mr. Thomas Stevenson proposed, in 1849, to 
introduce an arrangement by which the use of one of . 
these agents is avoided, and the employment of lot a! 

Fig. 1. reflection, which had been successfully employ iul by- 

Fresnel for fixed lights, was introduced %vith great advantage for revolving ligiils. 

“This effect may be produced in the case of metallic reflectors by iiic combination ? 
of an annular lens, L (fig. 2); a parabolic conoid, a, truncated at its parameter, or 
between that and its vertex; and a portion of a spherical mirror, h. The lens, when at. 
its proper focal distance from the flame, subtends the same angle from it as the outer 
lips of the paraboloid, so that no ray of 
light coming from the front of the flame 
can escape being intercepted either by the 
paraboloid or the lens. The spherical reflec- 
tor occupies the place of the parabolic con- 
oid which has been cut off behind the 
parameter. The flame is at once in the cen- 
ter of the spherical mirror, and in the com- 
mon focus of the lens and paraboloid. The 
'whole sphere of rays emanating from the 
^ flame may be regarded as divided into two 
hemispheres. Part of the anterior hemi- 
sphere of rays is intercepted by the lens, and 
made parallel by its action, while the remain- 
der is intercepted by the paraboloidal surface, 
and made parallel by its action. The rays 
■forming the posterior hemisphere fall on the 
spherical mirror behind the flame, and are reflected forwards again through the focus 
in the same lines, but in opposite directions to those in wdiieh they came, whence pars- 
ing onwards they are in part refracted by the lens, and the rest are made parallel 1:>y 
the paraboloid. The back rays thus finally emerge horizontally in union -^vitli Pm 
light from the anterior hemisphere. This instrument, therefore, ‘fulfills the necessary 
coiKlitions, by collecting the entire sphere of Mveipmg rays info one heam- ff paraliet 
rays without employing any nnm.eeessm'y agents.^^ 

What has been just described is what Mr. Stevenson terms a eatoptrie Tiohplioie. 
What follows is a description of his (Moptrie holopJwte, in which total reflection, or t]K 3 
most perfect system of illumination, Is adopted. The front half of the rays is operated 
upon by totally reflecting glass prisms, similar in section to those applied by Frc*snei for 
fixed lights; but, instead of being curvilinear in the horizontal plane only, tliey are also 
curvilinear in the vertical plane, find thus produce, in union with an annular lens, a 
beam of parallel rays similar to what is effected by the parabolic mirror. The ray? 
proceeding backwards fall upon glass prisms, wdiich produce two total, reflections u|K )0 
each ray, andcauseit to pass back through the flame, so as ultimately to fall in the 
proper direction upon the dioptric holophote in front, so that tlie whole of the light 
proceeding from the flame is thus ultimately parallelized hy means of the smallest, nuiu. 
her and the best kinds of optical agents. It is a remarkable property of the spherical 
miriw that no ray passesdt/wwgA it, so that an observer, standing behind the instru- 
ment, perceives no light, though there is nothing between him and the flame but a, screen 
^f transparent glass. 

Where the light is produced by a great central stationary burner, the apparatus 
assumes the form of a polygonal frame, consisting of sectors of lenses and holophotai 
prisms, which revolves round the flame, and each face of which produces a beam of ' 
parallel rays. Hence, when the frame revolves round the central flame, the mariner is 
alternately illuminated and left in darkness, according as the axis of eacli succcfssivat 
face is ])oinlecl tow^ard him or from him. In the revolving liolophotol light one agent 
IS enabled to do the work of tw-o agents in the revolving light of Fn^snel, as totfd reflec- 
tion, or that hy whicli least light is lost, is substituted for metallic reflection. The 
dioptric holophotai system, or that by which total reflection is used as a portion of the 
rewlmng apparatus, was first employed on a small scale in 1850 at the Horsbur*^ light- 
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house, and on the large scale in 1851 at North Bonaldshay in Orkney. Since that date 
this system has been all but universally introduced into Europe and America. 

Aziynutlial Gondensing Light— The above is a description of the general principles on 
which light-houses are illuminated. In placing alight in some situations, regard, how- 
ever, must be had to the physical peculiarities of the localities; the following plans of 
Mr. Thomas Stevenson may be cited as examples. In fixed lights of the ordinary con- , 
struction, the light is distributed, as already explained, equally all round the horizon, 

‘ and? is well adapted for a rock or island surrounded by the sea. But where it is onl}'- 
necessary to illuminate a narrow sound, it is obvious that the requirements are very 
different. On the side next the shore, no light is required at all; across the sound, a 
feeble light is all that is necessary, because the distance at which it has to he seen is 1 
small, owing to the narrowness of the channel; while up the sound and dowm the sound • 
the sea to be illuminated is to be of greater or lesser extent, and requires a corresponding 
intensity. If the light were made sufficiently powerful to answer for the greater dis- 
tance, it 'would be much too powerful for the shorter distance across the sound. Such 
an arrangement would occasion an unnecessary waste of oil, while the light that was 
cast on the landward side wmuld be altogether useless. Fig. 3 represents (in plan) the 
condensing light, by which the light proceeding from the flame u allocated in the different 
azimuths in proportion to the distances at which thedight requires to he seen hy the mariner in 
those mimnths. Let us suppose that the rays marked a require to be seen at the greatest 
distance down the sound, and 
those marked to a somewhat 
smaller distance up the sound. 

In order to strengthen those arcs, 
the spare light proceeding land- 
wards, wdiich would otherwise 
be lost, is intercepted by portions 
of holophotes, B and C, sub- 
tending spherical angles propor- 
tioned to the relative ranges and 
angular spaces of the arcs a and 
p. The portions of light thus 
intercepted are paralleTized by 
the holophotes, and fall upon 
straight prisms a, a, and b, b, 
respectively, •which again refract 
them in the horizontal plane 
only; and, after passing through 
focal points (independent for 
each prism), they emerge in 
separate equal beams, and diverge 
througli the same angles as a 
and ^respectively. Inthiswaty, 
the light proceeding up and down 
the sound is strengthened in the 
required ratio by utilizing, in the 
manner -we have described, the 
light which would otherwise 
have been lost on the land. These instruments 'were first introduced at three sound 
lights in the w. of Scotland, in 1857, where apparatus of a small size, combined with a 
small burner, was found to produce, in the only directions in which the great power 
was required, beams of light equal to the largest class of apparatus and burner. The 
saving tlms effected in oil, etc., has been estimated at about £400 or £500 per annum 
for tirese three stations. 

Apparent Light— At Stornow'ay bay, the position of a sunk rock has been sufficiently 
indicated by means of a beam of |ixrallel rays thrmmi from the shore upon certain o]h.ical 
apparatus fixed in the top of a beacon erected upon the rock itself. It was suggested 
that the light-housc should be built on the outlying submerged reef, but the cost would 
luive beeii very great, and Mr. Stevenson’s suggestion of tlie ax)parent light was 
adopted. ineans of this plan the expense of erecting a light-house on the rock itself 
has been saved, and all the purposes of the mariner served. It has been called an 
apparent light from its appearing to proceed from a flame on the rock, white the light in 
reality proceeds from tlie shore, nhoxA 650 ft. distant, and is refracted by glass prisms 
placed on the beacon. 

Lloating lights are vessels fitted with lights moored at sea in the vicinity of reefs. 
Prior to 1807 the lantern was hung at the yard-arm. The late Mr. Robert Stevenson 
then introduced tlie present system of lanterns, having a copper tube in the center capa- 
ble of receiving the vessel’s mast, which passed through the tube, the lights being 
' placed all round. In tins way proper optical appliances can be employed, and the lan- 
tern can be lo'^^ered on the mast so as to pass throngh the roof of a house on the deck, 
'tvherc the lamps are filled or trimmed. In 1864 six floating lights w'ere constructed for 
the Hoogly under the directions of Messrs. Stevenson, in wdjich the dioptric principle 
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was applied. Eight half-flxed light apparatus of glass with spherical mirrors behind 

were placed in the lantern round the mast, so as to show in every azAiiiiith rays irciiii 
three of them at once. . t. i n .• i. 

Differential Lem , — This is an annular lens, curved to diiferent riKiii on both 
sons to increase the divergence in an)" given ratio. The small arc ol about (» ,wision 
is unequally illuminated by the lens as presently constructed, may be made or equal 
intensity throughout by the differential form, or by means of separate straigbt prisms 
placed at the sides., 

Sources of Light — The descriptions which have already been given have all had 
reference to the best means of employing a given light. ^ Many attempts have Ironi tinm 
to time been made to increase the power of the radiant itself, 

MagnetO'electric Light . — The electric light, which has of late been greatly deve.io[>eil 
and improved, and especially adapted to light-house purposes, was introduced under the 
auspices of the Trinity house of London. 

Gas . — The uncertainty and other objections attending the manufacture and u.-e yX. 
gas in remote and inaccessible places have, with some exceptions,- as yet preveuicd lls 
adoption at light-house stations, but it has been successfully used at,muny harb«)r-llgid"=. 

Oil andPwraffme . — The oil which is chiefly employed in Great Britain is that which 
goes by the name of coka, and the quantities annually consumed at the nortiiern iighi- 
houses may be stated at 40 galls, for an argand 1 in. in diameter, and 800 galls, for tlie 
four-wick burner, which is used in dioptric lights of the first order. Capt. Doty’s burner 
for paraffine, which is the best which has as yet been suggested, has beeu introduced into 
the French and the Scotch light-hotises. Paraffine has been found to give a more intense 
light than colza at half the cost. 

VisiMUty of Lights . — The distance at which any light can be seen, of course depends 
on the height of the tower, and varies with the state of the atmosphere. Tlie greatest 
recorded distance at which an oil light has been visible is that of the holopliotal light of 
Allepey at Travancore, which has been seen from an elevated situation at a distance of 
45 miles. The holopliotal revolving light at Baccalieu, in Newfoundland, is seen every 
night in clear weather at cape Spear, a distance of 40 nautical miles. 

Poioer of Lighthouse Apparatus . — The reflector (25 in. diam.) used in the northern 
liglit-houses, with a burner of 1 in. diam., is considered equal to about 860 argand 
flames. The cylindric refractor, used in fixed lights, with a four- wick burner, has 
been estimated at 250; while the annular lens in revolving lights, with tlie same 
burner, is equal to about 3,000 argaud jflames. See LiGHTma of Beacons and Buoys 
AT Sea. ' ■ ■ 

LIGHT-HOUSE {ante). Light-houses were not constructed until some advance- 
ment was made in navigation, but beacon-fires were lighted for the guidance of the 
early mariners. The most celebrated ancient light-house was the Pharos (c|.v.) of .Alex- 
andria, built upon a rocky point of that name which had been an islet, but was (xm- 
nected by Alexander the great with Alexandria by a roadway called the seven-mile mule, 
or lieptastadiu/in. The light-house was commenced by Ptolemy Soter, and finished abom, 
280 b.c., and was regarded as one of the wonders of the world. It was about 400 ft,, 
high, and the light which was kept burning on its top could be seen, according to 
Josephus, at a distance of 40 miles. It is thought to have been destroyed by im eartli- 
qiiake after having stood 1600 jmars. It was constructed in the form of the froslrum of 
a square pyramid, having an immense base whose dimensions are not known. The 
tower of Cordouan, at the mouth of the Garonne, in the bay of Biscay, is another cele- 
brated light-house, but of modern date and still standing. It was commenced in 1584 
and finished in 1610 by Louis de Poix. It stands upon a rocky ledge, wiiich is undf.'r 
water except at low tide. The base is the frustrum of a cone, 185 ft. in diameter at llie 
bottom, 16 ft. high, and 125 ft. in diameter at the top; built solid of cut stone, with the 
exception of a chamber in the center, 20 ft. square and 8 ft. high, containing a water 
cistern. A wall 12 ft. high and 11 ft. thick stands upon the margin of the upper surface 
of the base. The tower is 50 ft. in diameter at its base, is 115 ft. hidi, ami is tije 
frustrum of a cone, surmounted by a lantern dome. The entire height from the. rock h 
162 ft., the whole height of the tower, including the dome, being 146 feet. Tlie first 
Fresnel lens ever manufactured was placed in this light-house in 1823. The Ecidystone 
light-house in the English channel is described under the title Edbystone {antf Tla^ 
Bell rock light-house, off the e. coast of Scotland, is built upon a reef or rocks in the 
German ocean, 11 m. from the coast, nearly opposite the Tay firth. The roc:k inmx 
which it stands is a red sandstone, from 12 to 15 ft. below spring tide, with from 2 to 4 
ft. exposure at low tide. The structure is also of sandstone, biit the outer tiers for 30 
ft. high are of granite. It was designed by the celebrated Scotch engineers. Hobert 
htevensoii and John Rennie, and constructed by the former. The erection of the' see<jiHi 
Eddystone light-house liad given Smeaton much study, and Ms expericmcc was iakvn 
advantage of by Stevenson in the structure at Bell rock. In form it resembkis the 
Lddystone. The diameter at the base is 42 ft., while at the top, beneath the cornice it 
IS lo irof The stone-work is 1024 ft. high, and the whole structure, including the ian- 
tern, 115 feet. See Bell Rock, ante. The Skerry vore light-house, built ‘upon the 
Skerryvore rocks, which he in the tracks of vessels going around the north of Ireland 
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or Scotland from tlie Clyde and Mersey, was constructed by Alan Stevenson, the son of 
Robert. See Skerryvobb, ante. There are many very fine light-houses in the United 
States, the most noted of which was erected upon Minot’s ledge, off the towm Coh as- 
set, Massachusetts bay, about 20 ni. e.s.e. of Boston, and one of the most dangerous 
places in the world without a signal. The difficulties in the construction of a light-house 
upon this rock were immense. An iron structure was first erected, being completed in 
1849, which stood till April, 1851, when it was demolished by a terrific storm. The 
iron piles, 10 in. in diameter and sunk 5 ft. into the rock, were twisted off near the sur- 
face. In 1852 money was appropriated by congress for a new light-house, and work waas , 
commenced in 1855, but it was not till the latter part of 1857 that the first stone was 
laid. Four stones were laid in this year; six courses were, however, laid in 1858; and 
in 1859 the stone-work wais completed. The wdiole was finished in 1860. It is a granite 
toW'Cr in the form of the frustrimi of a cone, having a base 30 ft. in diameter, and a 
height of stone-work of 88 ft., the lower 40 ft. being solid. The courses are dove- 
tailed, and are fastened together witli wrought-iron dowels. The defect in the iron 
Minot’s ledge light-house was owing to the stinted outlay. Had three or four times as 
much mone3^ been expended on it, so that it could have been much broader at the base 
as well as higher, it w'ould doubtless have been standing to-day. The present stone 
structure is a fair model of engineering, and will probably resist the waves for centu- 
ries. It possesses the advantage, wiiich all solid or almost solid stone structures must 
have over iron framework, of a vastly greater amount of inertia, an important element 
of resistance to the waves. Its construction is said to have offered a more difficult 
problem than that of Bell rock or Skerry vore, one reason being that its foiindation is 
deeper beneath the surface. The light-honse at Spectacle reef, in the northern part of 
lake Huron, "was built not only to resist waves, but ice-fields, often covering thousands 
of acres and moving at the rate of 2 or 3 m. per hour. That the structure should be 
able to withstand this force it was so designed as to cause the ice to be broken and piled 
into a protecting barrier. The tower is the frustrum of a cone, 32 ft. in diameter at 
the base, and hS^ft. just beneath tlie cornice at a height of 80 feet. The wdiole height of 
stone-work is 93 ft. above the base, wdiicli is 11 ft. below the surface of the water. The 
tower is solid as high as 34 ft., above which it contains 5 stories, each 14 ft. in diameter. 
The work was commenced May 1, 1870, and the light was first used June 1, 1874. The 
cost was |375,000. The first cast-iron light-house ever erected was at Point Morant, 
Jamaica, in 1842. The tower is built of 9 tiers of plates three-quarters of an in. thick and 
10 ft. high, held together by bolts and flanges on the inside. The tower is filled in wdth 
masonry and concrete to the heiglit of 27 feet. It rests upon a foundation of granite 
and rises to a height of 96 feet. It is 18i ft. in diameter at the base, and 11 ft. at tlie top. 
A modern form of light-house is constructed on what is called the “ screw -pile” system, 
an invention of iUexander Mitchell, wiio, with his son, laid the foundation of the light- 
house on Maplin sand, at the mouth of the Tliames, England. Two similar structures 
followed, Chapman head in 1849 and Gunfleet in 1850, also near the mouth of the 
Thames. Other screw-pile lights were afterwards erected in different j)arts of the king- 
dom. The great feature of tlie screw-pile is that the piles upon which it rests are in the 
form of screws and are driven in the sand or soil to a sufficient depth in the manner 
of a corkscrew. The first screw-pile light-house erected in the United States was by 
by col. Hartman Bach, U. S. E., at the mouth of Delaware bay, 8 m. from the ocean, in 
1847-50, where it stands at the present time in good condition, although in an exposed 
place, being often acted against by immense cakes or fields of ice which come down the 
Delaware and move to and fro with the ebb and flow of the tide. It is surrounded by 
an ice-breaker composed of screw- piles driven independent!}^ of the tower. The screw- 
pile light-house at Sand Key, Bdorida reefs, is supported on 16 piles, with an auxiliary 
pile in" the center to support the staircase, making in all 17. They are 8 in, in diameter, 
with a screw of 2 ft. in diameter at the lower ends, winch are bored 12 ft. into the reef, 
fidie framework of the tower consists of cast-iron tubular columns framed together, hav- 
ing wrought-iron ties at each joint, and braced diagonally on the faces of ouch tier. 
The keG]>er’s house is supported by cast-iron girders and joists 20 ft. above the founda- 
tion. The structure is 120 ft. above the level of the water. The foundation is 50 ft. in 
diameter. Over 50 such light-houses have been erected in various parts of the United 
States. 

LIGHT-HOUSE BOARD op the U. S., a bodj^ organized in accordance with an 
act of congress, approved Aug. 31, 1852, and having the control and management of 
all lights, buoys, beacons, etc., on the coasts of the LFni ted States, It consists of eight 
persons, viz., two officers of high rank in the navjt two officers of the corps of engi- 
neers, two civilians of high scientific attainments, an officer of the navy, and an officer 
of the corps of engineers — tlie two latter seizing as secretaries. The board as thus con- 
stituted is attac:hed to the office of the secretary of the treasiny, who is ex-officio presi- 
dent of the same. A cliuirnian, elected h}^ the members frotn their own number, is 
chosen to preside in the absence of the president The board is required to 

meet four times a year, and the secretary of the treasury is empowered to call it tc^getber 
%vhenever, in his judgment, the exigencies of tlie service may require a meeting. It 
actuall}’ meets almost every week in tlie year. Tlie coast and the waters of the country 
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are divided into districts, each of which is served by an officer of the anny (jr die na\y 

in the capacity of: light-house inspector, and other officers are employed Ironi lime to 
time, according to the exigencies of the service. The di.ffea*ent subjects 
tion are first referred to standing committees, whose duty it is to investigate and rc'imrl 
to the board what action, if any, is required. The two secretaries perlorui ail r<.)UtJiic 
and general administrative duties under the orders and regulations of the board. 

LIGHTIKG OF Be.\cons and Boots at Sea. The plan hitherto generaily in use 
for inuminating a rock or reef where no light-house could be built is b3Mncans of an 
“apparent light,”as in the case of a reef at Stornoway (see Light-iioitse:), Of late*, 
trial has extensively and successfully been made of electricity for this purpose. At 
various times, since the discovery of the electric light by sir H. I)av}^ in 181 d, suggns 
tions have been made pointing out the advantages wliich might be derived from 
upon light-houses. It has long been plain, indeed, that for a purpose of this kind it 


independence of atmospheric air, which enables it to be produced i 
water. XJnfortunateljg its production is attended. with ga'eat trouble; it also requin^s 
rare skill to keep it in perfect order, and, even where this is at hand, we cannot yet iilace 
absolute reliance upon its steadiness. It has nevertheless been in use at Buugxmess, in 
the s. of England, since 1862; and has been introduced with success at Souter point, 
Tynemouth (18'71), at South Foreland (1873), and at the Lizard light-liouse (1878), It is 
used also at three French light-houses, at Odessa, and at Port Said at the enti-anee of the 
Suez canal. At Souter point the rearward rays of the light are reflected downwards, 
and used as a light in a different direction on a lower level. Whether or nut the electric; 
light is to be ultimately adopted for properly constructed light-houses, there can be litth; 
doubt that for the illumination of beacons, where no light-keeper is on the spot, elec- 
tricity would he a most ffesirable agent to produce the light. As far as can be at ji resent 
seen, the ordinary electric light (q.v.) maybe dismissed as unsuitable for beacons. It 
will at least require to be greatly simplified before it can be used for sucii n piir|.)o>e. 
In the article Induction of Eleotkic Cueeents will be found a descriplion of the 
method of producing sparks by means of an induction coil. These sparks can be made 
to follow^ each other so quickly as to appear like a flash surrounded by a luminous 
haze. Taking advantage of this power of electricity, Mr. Thomas Stevenson proposed 
in 1866 to apply it to the illumination of beacons, and in that year a series of interest- 
ing experiments were made at Newhaven pier, with the aid of ‘instruments constructeal 
by Mr. Hart of Edinburgh. Although up to this time no further steps have been taken 
to make practical application -of this suggestion, the proposal merits attention for its 
ingenious application of a scientific fact ^which had not as yet been sucee.ssfull\' put to 
such a use. In the experiments referred to, the electric current passed through a %vire 
800 ft. long. Suppose a beacon to be situated at some distance from the shorL*, as shown 
upon the annexed diagram. A galvanic • battery consisting of, say, six Bunsen cells, 
is placed at B in a house upon the shore. From this the elecTrical current Is core 
veyed along a submarine cable to the beacon, and returns bj" earth-plates at E, E, in 
the usual manner to complete the circuit; its course being indicated on tiie diagi-arn by 
arrows. The induction coil is placed upon the beacon at C, and properly conmaAed wirii 
the conducting wdre of the cable, so as to make the current generate’d by the bal j(*ry 

traverse its primary coil. A wire 
from each end of its seccuic'larv’ 
coil is then conveyed to the focus 
of the optical apparatus, tlie ends 
of the two wires being here 
brought within half an inch of 
each other, and furnished with 
indestructible points of platliiiiro. 
The induced or ser:;()ndary currcnit, 
in crossing, tliis narrow space,, pro- 
duces the succession ^ of sparks 
which constitute the light, hiii, as 
explained under the head iNDt/o- 
TION OP Eeecteic Cukeents, it only does so at the moment the current is interrupted 
or broken. It is consequently necessary to have some means of completing and break. 
ing the galvanic circuit in rapid alternations, so as to produce the flashes in quirdv sue 
cession. The break for this purpose is placed at I, luair the battery. 

In the experiments now described a great deal was found to depend upon ihc peeu- 
liar wmy the current was broken. None of the breaks in use giving a sucec^ssful result, 
Mr, Hart devised a new one of dn ingenious construction, which produced a more con 
stant and powerfuMight. The difference between it and other mercury or spring breaks 
lies in the fact that with them the current is off and on for netuly equal spaces <>f time; 
but this one is so contrived that the wire is three times longer in* the mercurv than it is 
out of it; consequently, the cuiTent is three times longer on than it is off, and so allows 
the soft iron core of the induction coil to be more fully magnetized. The result of tiii.s 
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is a secondary current of comparatively Mgli intensity, and of course the production of 
more brilliant sparks between its two terminals. We may explain that the moment the 
wire touches the mercury the current passes, and the moment it is removed the current 
;;Stops. The wir$ alternately dips and rises by the action of an ordinaiy electro-magnet. 

By the use of more than one induction coil the light could he materially increased, so 
that there seemed a likelihood of being* able to produce it powerful enough to be seen' 
at the distance of a few miles. Another method of lighting buoys as well as beacons 
without the aid of electricity has lately been shown to be practicable. ^ Coal or otlier 
inflammable gas can be so compressed that a buoy may be made to receive at once and 
store up as much condensed gas as will suflace to keep a steady flame burning for a 
month or more. Gas for this purpose can be economically manufactured from some of 
the waste products of shale-oil works. Mr. Stevenson has also suggested the employ- 
ment of electricity to ring bells, so as to give warning to sailors in foggy weather. 

LIG-HT353’II3'C^ (Fr. edair, Get. the name given to the sudden discharge of elec- 
tricity between one group of clouds and another, or between the clouds and the ground. 
It is essentially the same, though on a much grander scale, as the spark obtained from 
an electric machine. Clouds charged with electricity are called thunder-clouds, and are 
easily known by their peculiarly dark and dense appearance. ^ The height of thunder- 
clouds is very various; sometimes they have been seen as high as 25,700 feet, and a 
timnder-cloud is recorded whose height was only 89 feet above the ground. According 
to Arago, there are three kinds of lightning, which he names lightning of the first, _sec- 
■»ond, and third classes. Lightning of the first class is familiarly known as forked light- 
ning (Fr. edair en zig-zag). It appears as a broken line of light, dense, thin, and well 
defined at the edges. Occasionally, when darting bet*ween the clouds and the earth, it 
breaks up near the latter into one or tw'o forks, and is then called bifurcate or trifurcate. 
The terminations of these branches are sometimes several thousand feet from each other. 

' On several occasions the length of forked lightning has been tried to be got at trigono- 
metrically, and the result gave a length of several miles. Lightning of the second class 
is what is commonly called sheet-lightning (Ger. FHichenhUiz), It hp no deflnite form, 
but seems to be a great mass of liglit. It has not the intensity of lightning of the first 

■ class. Sometimes it is tinged decidedly red; at other times, blue or violet. When it 
occurs behind a cloud, it lights up its outline only. Occasionally, it illumines the world 

• of clouds, and appears to come forth from the heart of them. Sheet-lightning is very 
much more frequent than forked-lightning*. Lightning of the third kind is called hall- 
lightning globes cU feu, Ger. Kugelblitz). This so-called lightning describes, perhaps, 
more a meteor, which, on rare occasions, accompanies electric discharge, or lightning 
proper, than a phenomenon in itself electrical. It is said to occur in this way: After a 
violent explosion of lightning, a ball is seen to proceed from the region of the explo- 
;sion, and to make its way to the earth in a curved line like a bomb. When it reaches 
the ground It either splits up at once and disappears, or it rebounds like an elastic ball 

. several times before doing so. It is described as being very dangerous, readily setting 
fire to the building on which it alights; and a lightning-conductor is no protection 

• against it. Ball-lightning lasts for several seconds, and, in this respect, differs very 

widely from lightning of the first and second classes, wdiich are, in the strictest sense, 
momentary. ' ■ 

The thunder (Fr. tonmrre, G^qv, Bonner) which accompanies lightning, as well as the 
snap attending the electric spark, has not yet been satisfactorily accounted for. Both, 
no doubt, arise from a commotion of the air brought about by the passage of electricity; 
hut it is difficult to understand how it takes place. Suppose this difficulty cleared, 
there still remains the prolonged rolling of the thunder, and its strange rising and fall- 
ing to account for, The echoes sent between the clouds and the earth, or between 
objects on the earth’s surface, may explain this to some extent, but not fully. A person 
ill ti)e immediate ueigliborhood of a flash of lightning hears only one sharp report, 
iviiich is peculiarly sharp when an object is struck by it. A person at a distance hears 
the same report as a prolonged peal, and persons in difierent situations hear it each in a 
different way. This may be so far explained. The path of the lightning may be 
reckoned at one or two miles in length, and each point of the path is the origiri of a 
separate .sound. Suppose, for the sake of simplicity, that the path is a straight line, a 
person at the extremity of this line must hear a prolonged report; for though the sound 

■ originating at each point of the patlris produced at the same instant, it is some time 
before the sound coining from the more distant points of the line reaches the ear. A 
person near the middle of the line hears the whole less prolonged, because he is more 

■ equidistant from the different parts of it. Each listener in this wmy hears a different 
peal, according to the position he stands in with reference to the line. On this suppo- 
sition, however, thunder ought to begin at its loudest, and gradually die away, because 
the sound comes first from the nearest points, and then from points more and more dis- 
tant. Such, ho^vever, it is 'well known, is not the case. Distant thunder at the begin- 
ning is just audible, and no more; then it gradually s'wells into a crashing sound, and 
again gmws fainter, till it censes. The rise and fall are not continuous, for the wliole 
peal appears to be made up of several successive peals, which rise and fall as the whole. 
Some have attempted to account for this modiilatiou from the forked form of the liglit- 
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Ding, which makes so many different centers of sound, at different angles with^ euelt 
other, the waves coming from Avhich interfere with each other, at one linui luuvnig; in. 
opposite directions and obliterating the sound, at another in the same way, and Ham 
strengthening the sound produced by each. Thunder has never lieen heard nior<,i inan 
14 m. from the flash. The report of artillery has been heard at much gi outer distances,, 
It is said that the cannonading at the battle of Waterloo was heard at the town ol' i -roil 
in the n. of France, about 115 m, from the field. 

LIGHTNING (ante). The abbe Nolet is said to have been the first to remark the 
similarity of phenomena in discharges of lightning and of the electrical machine, but 
there was no experimental determination of the identity of their nature until Benjainin 
Franklin made his celebrated investigation of the subject by the use o)f a kite at. Bhiia- 
delp.hia in 1753. Three years previous to this, however, he made some intmesting 
remarks upon the subject in his Obse 7 ^vatio 7 i 8 on Mectricit/i/ that his mind iiad. 

comprehended the causes even before he made his demonstrative experiments. ^ He says: 
“Where there is a great heat on the land in a particular region the lower air is nir<nied 
and rises; the cooler, denser air above it descends; the clouds in the air meet Ironi all 
sides and join over the heated place; and if some are electrified, others nut, iighluing 
and thunder succeed and showers fall. Hence, thunder gusts after heats, and cool air 
after gusts. As electrical clouds pass over a country, high hills, trees, towers, chimneys, 
etc., draw the electric fire, and it is therefore dangerous to take shelter under a tree dur- 
ing a thunder gust. It is safer to he in the open fields for another reason. When Hkj 
clothes are wet, if a flash, in its way to the ground, should strike your head it may run in. 
the water over the surface of your body, whereas if your clothes were dry it would gc 
through the body.” Again: “Now, if the fire of electricity and that of lightning be tlu? 
same, as I have endeavored to show in a former paper, and a tube of only 10 ft. long 
will discharge its fire at 3 or 3 in. distance, an electrified cloud of perhaps 10,000 acres 
may strike and discharge on the earth at a proportionally greater distance.” Speaking 
of the discharging power of points he says: “ May not a knowledge of thi.s powered 
points be of use to mankind in preserving houses, churches, ships, etc., from the stroke 
of lightning by directing us to fix, on the highest parts of those edifices, upright rods of 
iron made sharp as a needle, and gilt to prevent rusting, and from the foot of tiie rods a 
wire down the outside of the building into the ground, or down round one of the shroiuls 
of a ship, and down her sides till it reaches the winter? Would not the pointed rods 
probably draw the electric fire silently out of the cloud before it came near enough to 
strike, and thereby secure us from the most sudden and terrible mischief?” He pro- 
posed various experiments, and, acting under his instructions, .Dalibard had drawn 
electric sparks from an iron rod 40 ft. high at Marly in France, and had charged Lf.>yd(m, 
jars with the apparatus, May 10, 1753. Franklin did not make his kite-experiment till 
more than a month later, viz., June 15. It was natural that these experiments should 
be repeated all over the civilized wmiid. Prof. Richman of St. Petersburg -was killed. In 
the suinmer of 1753, by a bolt of lightning in the form of a blue ball as large as a man's 
fist which leaped from the insulated conductor to his head, wiiich wuxs about ix foot 
distant. His companion was struck senseless and a door was torn from its place by the 
stroke. In the experiment of M. Romas of Nerxic, Prance (see emfe). which iuis Inmi 
said by some to antedate Franklin’s, he used a kite of about 18 sep ft. surface, with;;, 
copper wire wround around the string, and an insulating silk cord at tlie ground end,, 
near wiiich an iron tube was placed as a secondary conductor. When the kite wuis at n, 
lieight^of 550 ft. during a storm, flashes of fire darted to the earth attended hv loud 
explosions, and all light bodies in the vicinity were alternately, positively iind nea’ativelv, 
electrified and propelled in various directions. 

It has been showm by Ctivallo, De Saussure, and others that the electrical couditimi 
of the- atmosphere, in comparison with that of the earth, is positive; also, by L.i- 
place, Lavoisier, Volta, and De Saussure that the cause of atmospheric eieeirie'iiv is 
evaporation from the surface of the earth; but, xiccording to the experiments of Pouillet, 
evaporation does not produce opposite electrical conditions unless accompanied iiy 
chemical decomposition or separation of vapor from saline solutions, or from oxidizing' 
surfaces or the leaves of growing plants. Ciirrents of wind rushing over opposing 
objects, occasioning disturbance of electric equilibrium, are among the chief (aiuses td 
atmospheric electricity, the electricity passing with the wind to elevated regions; or, on 
the two-fluid hypothesis, positive electricity being carried upwards, wiule'the iu,*a-aUvu.’ 
passes to the earth. In regard to the production of the various kimte of llahtninl^ ;ind 
thunder, they may be explained according to a variety of circumstances. "To acieount 
for the variations in tone and intensity of a thunder-clap as heard at a certain point — 
that IS to say, to exphxin wrhat conditions were present and wdnxt form or dimensions the 
uischixrge had — would he very difficult, perhaps impossible, from the fact that it is 
impossible to appreciate the extent of the process and the direction of the di.^char.m or 
discharges. The reverberation of sound may be the result of one discharg<\ wliieh is- 
echoed from peak to peak or from cnig to crag and probably from elomf to cloud, 
although the power of clouds to reflect sounds has not been determined. There mnv be 
a succession of discharges from different portions of dlfiererit clouds to tlmse of others^ 
one explosion being succeeded by another in consequence of changes uf electrical com 
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ditioBs HI various parts of tlie celestial and terrestrial apparatus. The increased in tensity 
of a roll of thunder is probably to be accounted for in this way. The first sounds may 
be produced by successive minor discharges, causing electrical conditions between two 
large masses of clouds, or betv^een a large niass and the earth, which result in the exchange 
of large quantities of electric fluid, or the descent of a powerful bolt to the earth. Although 
many phenomena of electricity are well known, and the electricity of chemical batteries 
can be measured and rendered serviceable, still its real nature is not known. It is not 
positively determined whether it is an imponderable body, an imponderable force, or 
merely a phenomenon resulting from the conditions of the matter with which it is con- 
nected. Until its nature be determined it cannot be said whether a ball of lightning is a 
moving mass of electrical matter, or of other matter in a peculiar electrical state. There 
is something wonderfully interesting and inexplicable in some of these moving masses 
of apparent fire. The ordinary laws of electrical attraction and repulsion will scarcely 
serve to explain their various freaks. They often seem as if propelled from behind, in 
the manner of an ordinary projectile ; and the manner in which they pass into dwellings 
and demolish walls may indicate that they are driven against bodies, and not attracted 
by them. 

LI0HTFIN0, Accidents fkom. According to the registrar-generars report of births,, 
deaths, and marriages for the year 1871, it apjiears that during that year 28 persons- 
were killed in England by lightning: none in London, 5 in the south-eastern division, 6 
ill the south midland, 1 in the eastern, 1 in the south-western, 2 in the west midland,. 

6 in the north midland, 4 in the north-western, 2 in Yorkshire, and 1 in the northern 
division. All except 5 were men, and chiefly laborers in the open air. In 1875 17 jjer- 
sons were killed; in 1877 only 10. Of 24 deatiis from this cause in a previous report, 
11 took place in summer, 10 in spring, 2 in autumn, and 1 in winter. Out of 108 deaths 
in 5 years (1852-56), there were ^ in July, and 22 in Aug. 

A person struck by lightning is more or less stunned and deprived of consciousness 
for a time, often, no doubt, by mere fright, in which case the effect is transient; but 
sometimes in consequence of a shock given to the brain, in wdiich latter case there is a 
certain amount of paralysis of motion and sensation. In a case recorded by Boudin in 
his GSogmpMe Medioale, 1857, a gentleman who had been struck by lightning remained 
for an hour and a quarter apparently devoid of my indication of life; and the paralysis, j 
which usually affects the lower limbs, may^ last for many months. Mr. Holmes, in his ' 
article on “Accidents from Lightning,” in his System of Surgery, gives the following 
list of other affections caused by lightning: “ Burns, more or less extensive; eruptions 
of erythema or of urticaria, wiiicli are said by one author to have reappeared with each 
succeeding thunder-storm; loss of hair over parts or the whole of the body; wouiuhs; 
hemorrhage from the mouth, nose, or ears; loss of sight, smell, speech, hearing, and 
taste; or, in rare cases, exaltation of these special senses; cataract, imbecility, abortion.’^ 
Another curious effect of lightning is that described under the head of Lightning- 
prints. In reference to the occasional loss of hair, M. Boudin {op. dt.) relates that the 
capt. of a French frigate, who was struck by lightning on board his ship, could not 
shave himself on the following day, the razor not cutting but tearing out his hair. From 
that day the beard disappeared, and the hair of the scalp, eyebrow^s, etc., gradually fell 
off, leaving him entirely bald. The nails of the fingers also scaled away. Sir B. Brodie 
tells a curious story of twm bullocks, pied white and red, which were struck in different 
storms; in both cases the white hairs ■were consumed, while the red ones escaped. As 
a general rule, it seems that persons not killed on the spot usually recover. The burns- 
present every degree of intensity; in some (probably exaggerated) cases we hear of men 
and animals being reduced to ashes, while in ordinary cases they vary from deep burns, 
difficult in healing, to mere vesications : they must be treated in the ordinary methocL 
It %vas believed until recently that the burns are caused by the ignition of the clothes; it 
appears, however, from various cases collected by Dr. Taylor {Med. JurUp., 1865, pu 
737), that burns, at all events in some cases, are the direct result of the electricity. One 
case is so singular that we shall give a few details regarding it. Mr. Fisher of Dudley 
was called in to see a man wdio 16 hours previously had been struck by lightning while 
milking a cow^ The cow^ was killed on the spot, and the man wms much injured, there 
being a severe burn extending from his right hip to his shoulder, and covering a large 
portion of the front and side of the body. His mind was wandering; there were symp- 
toms of inflammatory fever, and he was confined to bed for 17 days, at the end of whicli' 
time tile healing process w'as not complete. On examining his dress, it was found that 
the rigiit sieevc^T of his shirt was burned to shreds, but there was no material burning of 
any other part of his dress. Hence it is obvious that the dress may be burned without 
the surface of the body being simultaneously injured; and, further, that a serious burn 
limy be produced on the body although the clothes covering the part may have escaped 
combustion. 

The appearances after death vary extremely. The body sometimes retains the posi- 
tion which it occupied wflieo struck, while in other cases it may be dashed to a consid- 
erable distance. The clothes are often burned or torn, and have a peculiar singed 
smell; and metallic substances about the person present signs of fusion, while such as 
are composed of steel become magnetic. There are generally marks of contusion or: 
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laceration, or, if they are absent, extreme eccbyniosis (q.v.) at the spot wlierc the ciirreBt 
entered or emerged. In addition . to wounds and burns, fractures have also been 
noticed. ^ .. n , 

The treatment must be directed to the special symptoms, wiiKdi are liable lo greai 
■variations. Sir B. Brodie’s advice is as follows: “Bsipose the betiy to a 
warmth, so as to prevent the loss of animal heat to which it is always liable when^ the 
ifunctions of the brain are suspended or impaired, and iniiate tlie lungs, so as to iiniiale 
matural respiration as nearly as possible/' These means should he fully tried, as respira- 
tory action has been restored after more than an hour’s suspension. ,M.r. nolines addl- 
.. tionally recommends cold affusion, stimulating enemata, and stimulants by tln^ inonlii; 

’ and recovery (he states) is apparently hastened by the administration of tonics, (.^sijecially 
^ ‘quinine, and gentle action on the skin by means of baths. 

XICtHTNING-COrairCTOE (Fr. paraionnem, Ger. IMmhleifer), Tlie prlnci|>le. of tin* 
ilightniag-condnetor is that electricity, of two conducting^ iyissages, sehads the hetU;]-; 
•niid that when it has got a sufficient conducting passage, it is disarmed of all <k!struc- 
' ive energy. If a person holds his hand near the prime conductor of a powmlnl e'letd rie. 
^machine in action, he receives long forked stinging sparks, each of which caiixfs a. vm-v 
sensible convulsion in his frame. But if he holds in his hand a hall, connect(?d with tin* 
ground by a wire or chain, the above sensation is scarcely, if at all, felt as {‘acli spnirk 
occurs, fertile electricity, now having the ball and wire passage to the gruumi, prefcr> 
it to the less conducting body. If, instead of a ball, a pointed rod were used, no sparks 
would pass, and no sensation whatever would be felt. The point, silently discharges 
-the prime conductor, and does not allow the electricity to accumulate in it so a.s to }mi- 
duce a spark; and the quantity passing at a time, even supposing the rod discomu'cted 
with the ground, is not sufficient to affect the nerves. If for the prime conductor of 
^tlie machine we substitute the thunder-clouds; for the body, a building; for tin? convub 
;sive sensation, as the evidence of electric power, heating and other destructive effects; 
for tlie ball, or rod, and wire, the lightning-conductor, we Iiave the sann? conditions 
-exhibited on a larger natural scale. It is easier, however, to protect a building from the 
attacks of lightning than the body from the electric spark, as the rod in the one case is 
a much better conductor, compared with the building, than it is compared with the 
, body, and, in consequence, more easily diverts the electricity into it. 
i The lightning-conductor consists of three parts: the rod, or part overtopping the 
Ijuilding; the conductor, or part connecting the rod with the ground; and the part in 
qhe ground. The rod is made of a pyramidal or conical form (the latter being prefera- 
ble), from 8 to 80 ft. in height, securely fixed to the roof or highest part of the building. 
‘Gay-Lussac proposes that this rod should consist, for the greater part of its length 
beiowq of iron; that it should then he surmounted by a short sharp cone of brass; ami 
tliat it should finally end in a fine platinum needle, the wdiole being riveted or soldered 
together, so as to render perfect the conducting connection of the parts. The difficulty 
-of constructing such a rod has led generally to the adoption of simple rod.s of iron or 
copper, wffiose points are gilt, to keep them from becoming blunt b}’' oxldalion. It is 
the utmost importance that the upper extremity of the rod should end in a sharp point, 
because the sharper the point the more is the electrical action of the conductor limitecl 
to the point and diverted from the rest of the conductor. There is thus h'ss datiger of 
the electricity sparking from the conductor at the side of the building into the bulldinn’ 
itself. Were the quantity of the electricity of the clouds not. so enormous, the fajinled 
rod would prevent a lightning-discharge altogether; but even as it is, the violence of the 
lightning-discharge is considerably lessened by the silent discharging power of da? ptfuil 
previously taking place. According to Eisenlohr, a conical rod, 8 ft. in liciabi, ought 
to have a diameter at its base of 18.8 lines, and one of 80 ft. a diameter of 20,0 hni-s. “ 

The part of the liglitning-conductor forming the connection betw(Mn.» the rod u!ni the 
ground is generally a prismatic or cylindrical rod of iron (the latter being prcfcrahliq, 
or a strap of copper; sometimes a rope of iron or copper wire is used. Iroii wire 
improves a.s a conductor when electric currents pass thnnigh it; c<ipper win.*, in the 
same circumstances, becomes brittle. An iron rope is much belter, tluirttfen-, for ct>!n 
■ducting tliaii a copper one. Galvanized iron is, of all materials, the best for eonductor.s. 
The condueting-rod ought to be properly connected with the conical rod (*h]a'r bv rivet- 
ing or soldering or both. Here, as at every point of Juncture, the utmost (vdiv inust be 
taken that there is no break in the conduction, conducting-rod is led along the 
roof and dowm the outside of the walls, and is kept in its position hv hoUlfa.sts tixed in 
the building. There must be no sharp tarns in it, but each bentl rnu.st he imuie as 
round as possible. Considerable discussion has arisen as to the proper thic'-kness for tin? 
conducting-rod. If it w^ere too small it would only conduct part of the electrieil y, ami 
leave the building to conduct the rest, and it might‘'be melted by the electricity <;iKk:-ivor- 
•iug to force a passage through it as an insufficient conductor. The Paris commission, 
which sat in 1828, gave the minimum section of an iron conductor a.s a square of 15 
millimeters (about three-fifths of an inch) in side, and this they considered quite suffi- 
cient in all circumstances. A rod of copper would need to be oulv two-fiftbs of this, 
>as copper condnets electricity about six times more readily than iron. This calculation 
IS very generally followed in practice. In leading the conductor along the building it 
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tilioiiia be kept as muck apart as possible from masses of conducting matter about tbe 
?jiiildiug, such as iron beams, machinery, etc. These may form a broken chain of con- 
■ductors communicating with the ground, and divert a portion of the electricity from 
the lightning-conductor. If such took place, then at each interruption electricity would 
■pass in a visible and dangerous waj^ and the efficacy of the conductor would be lost. 
;If the conductor cannot be properly insulated from these masses of metal, the necessary 
■ security is got by putting them in" connection with the conductor,, so as to form a part 
of it. Water-runs, leaden roofs, and the like, must, for this reason, all be placed in 
‘Conducting connection with the conductor. 

The portion of the lightning-conductor which is placed in the ground is no less 
worthy of attention than the other two, Should the lower part of the conductor end in 
;dry earth, it is worse than useless, for when the lightning, attracted by the prominence 
-and point of the upper rod, strikes it, it finds, in all likelihood, no passage through the 
iuncondiicting dry earth, and, in consequence, strikes off to a part of the ground where 
it may easily disperse itself and be lost. Wherevmr it is practicable, a lightning-com 
• ductor should end in a well or large body of water.’ Water is a good conductor, and 
having various ramifications in the soil, offers the best facility to the electricity to 
become dispersed and harmless in tlie ground. The rod on I'eaching the ground should 
be let down a foot and a half, or 2 ft., into the soil, and then turned away at right 
angles to the wall from the building in a horizontal drain filled with charcoal, for about 
from 1$ to 16 ft., and then turned into the well so far that its termination is little likely 
to be , left dry. Where a well cannot be made, a hole 6 in. -wide (wider, if possible) 
should be bored, from 9 to 16 ft,, the rod placed in the middle of it, and the intervening 
space closely packed with freshly heated charcoal. The charcoal serves the double pur- 
pose of keeping the iron from rusting, and of leading away the electricity from the rod 
into the ground. 

Lightning-conductors, when constructed with care, have been proved beyond a doubt 
to l>e a sufficient protection from the ravages of lightning. The circle within which 
•a lightning-conductor is found to be efficacious is very limited. Its radius is generally 
:assumed to be twice the height of the rod. On large buildings, it is therefore necessary 
vto have several rods, one on each prominent part of the building, all being connected so 
as to form one conducting system. In ships, a rod is placed on every mast, and their 
connection with the sea is established by strips of copper inlaid in the masts, and attached 
below to the metal of or about the keel. 


IMHTHIlSrd-PEINTS are appearances sometimes found on the skin or clothing of 
men or animals that are either struck by lightning, or are in the vicinity of the stroke, 
and currently believed to be photographic representations of surrounding objects or 
-•scenery. Tile existence of such prints appears, from a theoretical .point of view, highly 
improbable, as the essential conditions of forming a photographic image are wanting-, 
still, sevcu'al apparently well-authenticated instances have been recorded, which have led 
scientific authorities to give at least partial credence to them. One or two instances may 
serve to give a general idea of what are meant by lightning-prints. At Candelaria 
<Ouba), in 1828, a young man was struck dead by lightning near a house, on one of the 
windows of which" w’as nailed a horse-shoe; and the image of the horse-shoe was said to 
be distinctly printed upon the neck of the young man beneath the right ear. On Nov, 
14, 1880, lightning struck thoi chateau of Benatonni^re, in La Tend ee; at the time, a lady 
happened to be seated on a chair in the saloon, and on the back of her dress were printed 
minutely the ornaments on the back of the chair. In Sept., 1857, a peasant-girl, while 
herding a cow in the department of Seiue-et-Marne, was overtaken by a tbuu.der-storm. 
She took refuge under a tree; and the tree, the cow, and herself were struck with light- 
ning. The cow was killed, hut she recovered, and on loosening her dress for the sake 
of respiiiD*g freely, she saw' a picture of the cow' upon her breast. These anecdotes are 
typical of a great mass of others. They tell of metallic objects printed on the skin ; of 
clotlies, wliile being worn, receiving impressions of neiglibdring objects; or of the skin 
being pictured with surrounding scenery or objects, during thunder-storms. One object 
very'geiKjrally spoken of as being printed is a neighboring tree. This may be accounted 
for by su|)posing that tlie lightning-discharge haslaken place on the skin in the form of 
the electric brush (sec Electricity), wliich has the strongest possible resemblance to a 
tree, and that this, being in some way or other imprinted on tlie skin, has led observers 
to confound it with a neighboring tree. Of other prints,, it would be difficult to give a 
satisfactory account. However, observers have done something in imitation of them. 
It has been shown, for instance, by German observers, that when a coin is placed on 
■glass, and a stream of sparks poured on it from a powerful electrical machine, on the 
glass being l)n*athed upon, after its removal, a distinct image of the coin is traced out 
by the dew of the breath. 3Ir. Tomlinson, by interposing a pane of glass between the 
knob of a charged Leyden jar and that of llie discharging-tongs, obtained a perfect 
hreath-iianre oX the discharge on each side of the glass, which bore the most striking 
res(mibl}inr.e to a tree. With all due allowance for the probable printing-power of light- 
ning, the accounts given of it, in most cases, bear the stamp of exaggeration : and sneh 
of them as have been inquired into have been found to dwindle to a very small residuum 
fact, In^which tliere remained little that wtis W'onderful. 
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IICxHTS, Use op, in Public Woeship, a practice wliicli prevailed iu^tiie Jewisli 
(Exodus XXV. 81-39) and in most of the ancient religious, and which is retuiiuai iHhii m 
the Roman and in the oriental churches. The use of lights in the night-scrvuu's, and m 
subterranean churches, such as those of the early Christians in tin*, catacniidis, 2 s m 
course easily intelligible; but the practice, as bearing also a syuiboUcai allusion to tin/ 
Light of the world ” and to the ‘‘Light of faith” was not <roiilincd to rn'casions (4 
necessity, but appears to have been from an earl}' time an accompaniment of (Jirist iiiL' 
worship, especially in connection with the sacraments of ba])tis!n and tlu* (‘ucharist. 
The time of the service in which lights are used has varied very much in diftcreni ago, 
St. Jerome speaks of it only during the reading of the gospel; Ainaiarius, iioin th«; 
I beginning of the mass till the end of the gospel; Isidore of Seville, from the gfisiud ic- 
‘ the end of the canon; and eventually it was extended to the entire time ol tlic Uias.s. 
In other services, also, lights have been used from an early ])erio{l. ^ Jjglued iapers 
were placed in the hand of the newly-baptized, which St. Gregory iSazianzfm intcr[>nds 
as emblems of future glory. Indeed, in the Roman Catholic church, tiie ^ino.st protus<. 
use of lights is reserved for the services connected with that sacrameiiC J’he usage oi 
blessing the paschal light is described elsewhere. See Holy Week. The material ustaJ 
for lights in churches is either oil or wax, the latter in penitential time ami in bcrvices 
for the dead being of a yellow color. In the Anglican cburcli, candlesticks and, in 
some instances, candles themselves are retained in many churches on the communi(»n, 
table, but they are not lighted. The retention of them is greatly favored hv the “ high, 
church” party, and much disapproved by the “low church” or '‘evangelical ’’party. ^ In. 
the Presbyterian and Independent churches of Britain, America, etc., the syinbolica?; 
use of lights and candlesticks is rejected as superstitious. 

LIGNE, Charles Joseph, Prince de, 1735-1814; b. in Brussels, and descended 
from a wealthy and powerful Belgian family; entered the Austrian army in 1752, wiiere 
he served with distinction through the seven years’ war. In the reign of Jo.seph II. lie 
held high military and diplomatic positions, and was a great favorite in all the European 
courts. During the reign of Leopold he fell into disgrace, owing largely, no doubt, to 
his son’s participation in the Belgian insurrection of 1790, after which event he wa.s 
never again in the public service, but lived in retirement at “Vienna, employ ing hitnself 
in literary pursuits. Of his miscellaneous works in 34 volumes, wliicli appearcai in 
' 1795-1811, Malte Brun has given selections in 2 volumes. His memoirs and letters hav<;!: 
considerable historic value. 

I 

LIG’HINE (derived from the Latin word wood) is the incrusting matter com 

tained within the cellular tissue, which, gives hardness to wood. Like cellulG.-^e, of 
I which the cellular tissue is composed, it is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and dilute 
acids, and its chief chemical characteristic is, that it is more readily soluble in alkaline 
liquids than cellulose. Its exact composition is uncertain, but it is'kiiowo to consist of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and to differ in its composition from cellulose in con- 
taining a greater* percentage of hydrogen than is necessary to form water •with its oxy- 
gen. “When submitted to destructivcT distillation, it yields acetic acid; and that it is 
the source of the pyroligneous acid (•^vhich is merely 'cTude acetic acid) obtained by the 
destructive distillation of wood, is proved by the fact that the hardest wootis (timse, 
namely, •which contain the greatest proportion of lignine) yield the largest amount of 
acid. Lignine is identical with the matiere imT%i%tmite Pa}'en and other French 
botanists. 

LI0KITE, fossil wood imperfectly mineralized, and retaining its original form and 
structure much more completely than the truly mineral maU, and therefore not lmpro]>- 
erly described as intermediate bet^ween peat .and coal. Brown coal, Horturbraiul.^rnii jvt 
are generally regarded as varieties of lignite. The fossil plants of lignite are always 
terrestrial; palms and coniferous trees are amongst them. Remains of terrestrial n.uiin- 
malia are also found ill it. 

LIGNITE (an fe), named from wood, a kind of coal, resembling, prohably 

the condition of hard coal when in a state of transition or process of manufacture, ft 
has no definite chemical composition. Some beds present a decidedly ligneous struedurc 
in the upper layers, and a true coal character below. When wood" is buried in watia* 
or earth, it decomposes by the slow process of oxidation, or eremacausis, with the for- 
|mation of carbureted hydrogen, carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, watei*, petrohium, etc., 

I after a time leaving a denser, darker substance. After a long time it becomes lilack 
and exhibits a pitchy, somewhat conchoidal fracture, it is then lignite. This kind of 
coal is chiefly found in the cretaceous and tertiary formations, and in some localities 
forms immense beds, equal, perhaps, in extent to the beds of the carboniferous period. 
Lignite occupies an intermediate position between peat and hard and bituiniiums 
coal, and in favorable conditions in the process of ages peat will become lignite, and 
the latter will be converted into bituminous coal or anthracite. It is probable that most 
of the coal in China and India is more or less lignitic in its nature, as is the 
case of that of western America. Lignke is found also in Greenland and arctic 
America, and also in Central and South America. In Europe lignites have been 
mined for a long time, and are used not only for heating dwellings and other domestic 
purposes, but for generating steam in locomotives and furnaces. The* follow! tig 
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analyses indicate the variable composition of lignite. One specimen from France 
■contained, in round numbers, the following proportion of constituents: Carbon, 70; 
hydrogen, 6; oxygen, 18; nitrogen, 1; ashes, 5. Another specimen, also from France, 
contained, carbon, 64; hydrogen, 4.6; oxygen, 17; nitrogen 1; ashes, 13.4. Anotlier 
specinieii from Switzerland contained, carbon, 70; hydrogen, 5; oxygen, 20.5; nitrogen, 
1.3; ashes, 3.2. Another specimen from Siberia contained, carbon, 47.5; hydrogen, 4.5; 
■oxygen, 32; nitrogen, 1; ashes, 15. Another specimen from Germany contained, car- 
bon" 70; hydrogen, 3.2; oxygen, 7.6; nitrogen,!; ashes, 15.5. The last spechnen show i 
-a considerably less proportion of oxygen than the others, hut that of carbon is scarcely 
greater than in the other specimens. It is to be presumed that its heating power does 
not differ much from theirs. The principal deposits of lignite in the United States are 
in New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon, Wyoming, and Alaska. - 
111 New Mexico the beds are all in the cretaceous formation, and chiefly in the lower 
portion. In Colorado and Wyomingthe beds occupy a space not less than 50,000 sq.m., 
.the strata varying in thickness from 1 to 30 feet. Man^’' of these lignites are now mined in 
Colorado, and they resemble in quality the best brown coals of the old world. Some 
lignites, as in Trinidad, and in Utah, near Salt Lake City, are capable of being coked and 
used in smelting. The lignites of Gallfornia are cretaceous, and many of them find 
their Avay to San Francisco. On the coast of Oregon the lignites belong to the tertiary 
period, and have been mined for several years. An analysis of a specimen of coal from 
Mount Diablo, Cal, by H. S. Munroe of the N. Y. school of mines, gave the following 
results: Carbon, 59.724; hydrogen, 5.078; oxygen, 15.697; nitrogen, 1.008; sulphur, 
3,916; water, 8.940; ash, 5.637. A lignitic anthracite fi-om Sonora gave, carbon, 84.103 
hydrogen, 0.852; oxygen, 2.137; nitrogen, 2.80; sulphur, 0.229; wmter, 5.191; ash, 
7*204. This is evidently a superior coal, considered as a lignite. There are occasionally 
seams of lignite along the Atlantic coast in tertiary formations, mingled more or less 
with clay. 

LIG'NIJM: EHO'BIUM, a kind of wood which occurs as an article of commerce, haying 
•a pleasant smell resembling the smell of roses. It is brought to Europe in strong, thick, 
■and rather heavy pieces, which are cylindrical but knotty, and sometimes split. They 
are externally covered with a cracked gray hark; internally, they are yellowish, and 
often reddish in the heart. They have an aromatic bitterish taste, and, ^ when rubbed, 
emit an agreeable rose-like smell. This wood comes from the Canary islands, and is 
produced by two siirubhy and erect species of conwlmilm, with small leaves, G. scopa- 
mw and O/jlmickis. It is the wood both of the root and of the stem, but the latter is 
■rather inferior. An essential oil (oil of lignum rhodium), having a strong smell, is 
■obtained from it by distillation, and is used for salves, embrocations, etc., and also very 
frequently for adulteration of oil of roses.— Besides this lignum rhodium of the Canary 
islands, an American kind is also a common article of commerce ; it is produced by the 
mnyru bakmiifej*a, a native of Jamaica, and yields an essential oil, very similar to the 
former. The lignum rhodium of the Levant is now scarcely to be met with in com- 
merce. It is the produce of liquidambar orientale. From this, howmver, the name has 
been transferred to the other kinds. 

the wood of gmiacum officinale (nat. ovd. zygophyllacem), and 
probably of some other species, natives of Jamaica and St. Domingo. The hardness and 
exceeding toughness of this very useful wood was shown by prof. Yoigt to depend 
upon a very peculiar interlacing of the fibers. The heart-wood, which is the part used, 
is very dense and heavy, of a'dark, greenish-brown color, rarely more thfc 8 in. in 
diameter; the stem itself seldom reaches 18 in. in diameter, and grows to the height of 
about 30 feet. The wood is much valued for making the wheels of pulleys and other 
small articles in which hardness and toughness are required; large quantities are con- 
sumed in making the sheaves (see Pulley) of ships’ blocks. Besides these uses, tiie 
wood, 'When reduced to fine shavings or raspings, the hark, and also a greenish resin 
which exudes from the stem, are much used in medicine, being regarded as having 
powerful anti-syphiiitic and anti-rheumatic properties. See Guaiacum. 

LIG'NY, a village in Belgium, in tlie province of Namur, about 10 m. n.e. of Charleroi, 
famous on account of the" battle fought here by the French, under Napoleon, and the 
Prussians under Biiicher, June 16, 1815, the same day on which the French, under 
marshal Ney, were engaged with the British, under Wellington, at Quatre-Bras. Na- 
polcon htul formed a plan for overpowering his antagonists in detail ere they could con- 
centrate Uielr forces; and contrary to the expectations both of Wellington and Biiicher, 
began his operations by assailing the Prussians. The battle took place in the afternoon. 
The possession of the villages' of Ligny and Bt. Amand was hotly contested; but the 
Priis.sians were, at last compelled to give way. The Prussians lost in this battle 12,000 
men ami 21 cannon ; the French 7,000 men. A mistake prevented a corps of the French 
army, under Erlon, from taking the part assigned to it in the battle, and led to Ney’s 
encountering the Belgians and British at Quatfe-Bras(q. v.), instead of uniting his forces 
with those engaged against the Prussians at Ligny. 

LIG'IJIATE (Lat Ugida, a little tongue), a term used in botany to describe a corolla of 
one p(‘ta] split on one side and spread out in the form of a tongue or strap, toothed at 
the extremity. This form of corolla is very common m the compositm, appearing in all 
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the florets of some, as the dandelion, and only in the florets of the fay of others, as the* 
daisy and aster. The term, however, is of general application. 

LIOTIE, See G-basses. 

IIGITOEI, Alponzo Makia de, a saint of the Eoman Catholic church,^ and hyinder 
of the order of Ligiiorians or Bedemptorists. He was b. of a noble family at Kaples, 
Sept. 27, 1696, and embraced the profession of the law, which, however, he .suddenly 
relinquished for the purpose of devoting himself entirely to a religious life. ^ He receivtal 
priest’s orders in 1725; and in 1732, in conjunction with twelve companions, founded 
the association which is now called by his name. See Liguoeians. In 1762^ he was 
appointed bishop of Sant’ Agata dei Goti, in the kingdom of Haples, and his life, a.s ji 
bishop, is confessed by Protestant as well as Catholic historians to have b(3eu a model 
of the pastoral character; but, shrinking from the responsibilities of sucli an office, he 
resigned his see in 1775, after which date he returned to his order, and continued to live 
in the same simple austerity which had characterized his early life. Having survived 
his retirement twelve years, he died at Nocera dei Pagani,^ Au^. 1, 1787, and was 
solemnly canonized in the Koman Catholic church in 1839. Ligiiori is one of the must 
voluminous and most popular of modern Catholic theological writers. His works, 
which extend to 70 volumes 8vo, enibrace almost every department of theological learn- 
ing — divinity, casuistry, exegesis, history, canon law, hagiography, asceticism, and even 
poetry. His correspondence also is voluminous, but is almost entirely on spiritual 
subjects. The principles of casuistry explained by Liguori have been received with., 
much favor in the modern Koman schools; and in that church his moral theology, wliidi. 
is a modification of the so-called “probabilistic system” of the age immediately before 
his own, is largely used in the direction of consciences. See PbcIbabilism. It would 
be out of place here to enter into a discussion of the exceptions wdiich have been taken 
to certain portions of it on the score of morality, whether in reference to the virtue of 
chastity or to that of justice and of veracity. These objections apply equally to most 
of the casuists, and have often been the subject of controversy. Liguori’s 
Moralifs (8 vols. 8vo) has been reprinted numberless times, fts also most of his ascetic 
works. The most complete edition of his works (in Italian and Latin) is that of Monza, 
70 volumes. They have been translated entire into French and German, and in great 
part into English, Spanish, Polish, and other European languages. 

LIGUO'EIANS, called also Kedemptobists, a congregation of missionary priests 
founded by Liguori in^ 1732, and approved by pope Benedict XIV. in 1759. Their 
object is the religious instruction of the people and the reform of public morality, by 
penodically visiting, prpehing, and hearing confessions, with the consent and unde! • 
the direction of the parish clergy. Their instructions are ordered to be of lh(? |)iainest 
and most simple character, and their ministrations are entirely without pomp or eer( 3 - 
monial. The congregation was founded originally in Naples, but it afterwards exieiuiefi 
to Germany and Switzerland. In the Austrian provinces they had several iiouses, and 
'were b}^ some represented as but establishments of the suppressed Jesuits un<h.‘r another 
name. Nothing, however, could be more different than the constitution and the (>l>je<^t.s 
of the two orders. Since the restoration, and espe ‘hilly since the revolution of 1830, iiie 
Liguorians have effected an entrance into France, and .several liousesof the congregation 
have been founded in England, Ireland, and America; but their place i.s in great meusuro 
occupied by the more active congregation of the Lazarist or Vincentian lathers, whose 
objects are substantially the same, and who are much more widely' spread. See IhiUf., 
Vincent de, and Vincentian Congregation. 

LIGUBIA (Ligurian Bepublic, in ancient geograpihy, a part of n. Jtfdy. As 
defined in the time of Augustus it embraced the territory froin the Ligurian st*a aero-s 
the maritime Alps to the Po in the n., and from the Varus in the w. to tlie .Macra in ih <3 
east. At a very early period the Ligures po.ssessed a larger territory, extemiingfar ijiio 
Gaid, on the western side of the Rhone. Their origiiris unkriowm, but they wtue a 
warlike and enterprising people. They were subjugated by the Romans u}.Hmt''i25 li.r., 
Liguria forming the nucleus of the Roman province of Gaul. 

LIGir'EIAH EEPFBLIC, the name given to the republic of Genoa in 1797 when \n 
consequence of the conquests of Bonaparte in Italy, it was obliged to extliaimu its aris- 
tocratic for a democratic constitution. See Genoa. The name wa.s chosen l)('can.si‘ tin' 
Genoe.se territory formed the principal part of ancient Liguria. 

^ LILAC, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order and (‘on- 

sisting of shrubs and small tree!5, with 4-cleft corolla, 2 stamens, and a 2-eelied 2 valvu. 
lar capsule. The Common Ln.AC (5. of the most common (mmmvwUil 

shrubs cultivated m Eiiroim and North America. It is a native of the li. of Per.sia ami 
w%as first broughtAo Vienna by Busbe ambassador of Ferdinand f., to whoiii wc 

also owe the introduction of the tulip into Eurojiean gardens. From Vienna if «m\ 
spread, so that it is now to be found half wild in the liedges of some parts of Furom* 
Tliere are many varieties. in large conical panicles; arc of a^bluish 

fklac color, purple or white, and have a very delicious o<lor. The it'uxa^s arc a fav- 
orite food of cantharides. The bitter extract of the unripe cap.^ules has vrrv marked 
tonic and febrifugal properties. The wood i.s fine-grained, and is used for ‘inlaying. 
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turning, and tlie making of small articles. A fragrant oil can be obtained from it by 
ciistillation. The Chinesjs Lilac (/S'. Chinensu) has larger flowers, but with less power- 
ful odor, and the Persian Lilac (/S. Perdca) has narro'wer leaves. " Both are often 
planted in gardens and pleasure-grounds. There are several -other species. - 

LIL'BURKE, John, 1618-1657; a Protestant agitator of England. Imbibing opinions' 
in opposition to the English church, at the age of 18 he went to Holland to procure the 
printing of a pamphlet against the bishops. This he aided to circulate secretly^ was- 
exposed to the autliorities, tried in the court of the star-chamber, condemned in Feb. 
1637, to receive 500 laslies, to be pilloried and confined in prison, fined £500, and required 
to give security for good behavior. His bold courage before the judges gave him the- . 
sobriquet of “Freeborn John.” Given his liberty in 1640 he placed himself at the- 
head of his synjpathizers and demanded that lord Stratford should be arraigned. He 
was again arrested and taken before the house of' lords; but such was the pressure of 
public opinion in his favor that the parliament (“ long parliament ”) released him, and 
subsequently declared his punishment to have been illegal, barbarous, and tyrannical ; and 
recompensed him for his imprisonment and injuries by a payment to him of £3,000. He 
joined the army of the parliament against Charles 1 , was taken prisoner, and would 
have been hung, had not the parliament’s general, the duke of Essex, threatened to hang 
royalist prisoners, in retaliation. He soon became dissatisfied with the Presbyterian 
leaders, and published charges and denunciations even against Cromwell. The latter 
procured his trial before a commission, by whom he was acquitted. Emboldened by 
this, he began a violent agitation against Cromwell, read in public a pamphlet entitled 
MnglaneV s . New Chains, and in consequence was committed to the Tower. Thence- 
he poured out political pamphlets which gave him great popularity wdth the people. 
He was again brought to trial, but the pressure of popular opinion in his favor deter- 
mined his acquittal. But Cromwell soon after secured his condemnation and banishment 
for a vicious attack on Kaslering. He then resided in Brussels and Amsterdam. After- 
the dissolution of the “long parliament,” he returned to England w^ithout permission,, 
and Cromwell sought to imprison him in the Tower; but it ended in his remaining in Eng- 
land as a prisoner at large. Towards the close of his quarrelsome life he espoused the- 
doctrines of the Friends, or Quakers. Judge Jenkins said of him: “ Were John Lil- 
burne the only man living on the earth, Lilburne would dispute with John, and John . 
with Lilburne.” An account of his trials, entitled Truth's Victory over Tyrants, was , 
published in 1649. ' 

LILIA'CE.®, a natural order of endogenous plants, containing about 1200 knowm 
species. They are most numerous in the warmer parts of the temperate zones, Thej^ 
are mostly herbaceous plants, with bulbous or tuberous, sometimes fibrous, roots; rarely 
shriibs or trees. The shrubby and arborescent species are mostly tropical. The stem is 
simple, or branching towards the top, leafless or leafy. The leaves are simple, generally 
narrow, sometimes cylindrical, sometimes fistiilar. The flow^ers are generally large, 
with 6-cleft or 6-toothed perianth; and grow’ singly or in spikes, racemes, umbels, 
heads, or panicles. The stamens are six, opposite to the segments of the perianth; the 
pistil has a superior 8-celled, many -seeded ovary, and a single style. The fruit is suc- 
culent or capsular; the seeds packed one upon another in twm rows. This order contains 
many of our finest garden, green-house, and hot-house flowers, as lilies, tulips, dog’s- 
tooth violet, lily of the valle}’*, tuberose, crown imperial, and other fritillaries, hyacinths, 
ghriosa superbd; many species useful for food, as garlic, onion, leak, and other species 
of aMium, asparagus, the quamash or biscuit root {camassia esculenta) ot North Ain erica, 
the ti (clracmna termmaUs or cordyline U) of the South seas, etc. ; many species valuable in. 
medicine, as squill, aloes, etc. ; and some valuable for the fiber which their leaves yield, 
as New Zealand flax, and the species of bow-string hemp or — This natural 

order has been, the subject of a number of splendid w^orks, among which may be par- 
ticularly named Redoute’s Les Lilimees (8 vols. Paris, 1802-16). 

LILLE (formerly LTslpj, “ the island;” Flemish, Ryssel), an important manufacturing 
t. and fortress in the n. of France, chief towm of the department of Nord, is situated on 
the Dcule, in a level, fertile district, 140 m. ii.n.e. of Paris, and 62 m. s.e. of Calais. The 
streets ai'e wide, the squares imposing, and the houses, which are mostly in the modern 
style, w'ell built. The principal buildings and institutions are the medical school, the 
]3''ceum, the bourse, and the palace of Richebourg, nowMlie Hotel-de-Yllle, in wdiich is 
the school of art, w’ith.a famous collection of drawings by Raphael, Michael, and other 
masters. Lille derives its name from that of the castle around which the town origi- 
nally arose, and w’hich from its position in the midst of marshes wms called Isla. It was 
founded in 1007 by Baldwin, the fourth count of Flanders, and has suffered greatly 
from frequent sieges. Of these, the most recent, and perhaps the most severe, took 
place in 1708 and 1792. On the former occasion, during the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion, tlie garrison capitulated to the allies, after a bombardment of 120 days; on the 
latter, the Austrians, after a terrific bombardment, were obliged to raise *the siege. 
Lille is an important military center. It is also the seat of extensive and thriving manu- 
factiir(;s. The goods principally manufactured are linen, hosiery, gloves, blankets, lace, 
Xff/^Mhread, and tulle. The town contains many spinning-mills, bleacli-fieids, sugar- 
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refineries, distilleries, tan-pits, dye-houses, etc. In the ykfinity are liuiueroiis 
porcelain-factories, and glass and pottery works. Pop. 'ib, hji,oOu. 

LILLEBONNE, a small t. of northern Prance on the rivei; Bolbec, 4b kibmiHers e. 
of Havre; pop. 4,800; has manufactures of thread, cotton, mui linen iabnes. U uiKurj ihe 
conqueror gave it importance by the construction there ol; a. chaUuiK-Jori. < iiOOieji 
roads divei^e from it to Rouen, Paris, Evreux, and Dreux. It was a city oi imporlanee 
under the Romans, as attested by considerable ruins, among which are those oi a tliealer 
840 ft, long. 

LILLERS, a small t. in the n. of Prance on the river Mare; pop^, (>,000. Fnncipal 
industries, the manufacture of shoes for exportation, of linens, and of beer and iiisldled 
liquors. 

LILLIBURLERO, the refrain of an Irish ballad, b^diich appeared before the, revolu- 
tion of 1688, and is said to have exercised a profound influence, going lar to preeipilaUi 
that outbreak. The ■words “ lilliburlero and bullen-a-lald’ (Irish) arc said to ba/ve been 
-employed by the Irish Roman Catholics during the Protestant rnassac-res oi 1041. Ibe 
ballad" in question, alleged to have been written by lord Wharton, took up these word.s 
-and employed them to tire the hearts of the king’s soldiers. 

LIL'LIPIJT, the name of a fabulous kingdom described by Swift in GuUim's 
^f which the inhabitants are not greater in size than an ordinary man’s fingen'. The 
term Lilliputian has come into common use as a designation of anything very diininu- 
.tive, 

LIL'LO, Geoboe, 1693-1739 ; an English dramatist of vigorous style and of a moral 
tendency in advance of his time; the representative of the domestic manners and tastes 
of the middle classes. His plaj^s of Silvia and George Barmmll both appeared in 1731, 
The latter was extremely popular, and greatly delighted queen Caroline. It w- as imitalt^d 
by Saurin and played in Prance under the title of Beverly. His other works are the 
Christian Hero; Marina; and BlmerieJc. These works were collected and xiubiished in 
2 vols. 12mo. in 1772. 

LILLY, John. See Lyly, 

LILLY, William, an English astrologer, b. at Disc worth, in Leicestershire, jn 1602. 
Whilst yet a young man, he w'as employed as book-keeper by a merchant in London, 
who could not write, and on his employer’s death married his widow, with whom Ijc 
■ obtained a fortune of £1000 sterling. He betook himself to the study of astrology, par- 
ticularly the of Cornelius Agrippa, and soon acquired a" considerable fame 

as a caster of nativities, and a predictor of future events. In 1634 he is said to have 
obtained permission from the dean of Westminster to search for hidden treasure in 
Westminster abbey, but was driven from his midnight work by a storm, which he 
ascribed to hellish powers. From 1644 till his death he annually issued his MerUnfin 
Anglic us Junior j containing vaticinations, to which no small importance was iithk'hed 
by many. In the civil war he attached himself to the parliamentary parly, and was 
actually sent in 1648, with another astrologer, to the camp at Colchester, to cnemmure 
the troops, wdiich service he performed so w^'clltliat he received a pension for it, which, 
however, he only retained twm years, Nevertheless, he made a small fortune b}’ his 
^^* art” during the commonwealth, and w'as able to purchase an estate. After the restora* 
lion, he was for some time imprisoned, on the supposition that he was acquainted witis 
the secrets of the republicans; but being set free, he retired to the country. He was 
again apprehended on suspicion of knowing something of the causes of the gretit tire of 
London in 1666. He died June 9, 1681, at his estate at Hershain. Lilly wrote noarlv a 
score of works on Ids favorite subject. They are of no value whatever, except to iiiustratc 
the credulity or knavery of their author. 

LILY, a genus of plants of the natural order containing a niiinber of species 

much prized for the size and beauty of their flowers. The perianth is belhshaped, and 
its segments are often bent back at the extremity. The root is a scaly bulb, the slem 
herbaceous and simple, often several feet high, bearing the flowers near its summit.— 
The White Lily {L. eandidum), a native of the Levant, 1ms been long cultivated in, 
gardens, and much sung hy poets. It has large, erect, pure wldte fl()Hvers, as muc*h 
prized for their fragrance as for their beauty.— The orange lily (X. hdUferum), a native 
of the s. of Europe, with large, erect, orange-colored flowers. Is a wmll-knowm and very 
showy ornament of the flower-garden. — The martagon or Turk’s cup lily {L. martngok). 
a native of the 8. of Europe, and allied species with veriicillate leaves and drooping 
flowmrs, are also common in gardens. The tiger lily (X. tigrimwi) is a native of (..'Idna, 
remarkable for the axillary buds on the stem; and some very fine species are nativc.s of 
North America, as X. grows in marshes in the United States, iuis a 

stem 6 to 8 ft. high, and reflexed orange flowers, spotted with black; X. Canadense, etc. 
Several very fine species have been introduced from Japan, as L. Japonicum., X spe- 
eimum, and X. The bulbs of X, pomponwm, L. martagon, and X. AlimP 

f hacefise, are roasted and eaten in Siberia. Tiiat of L. eandidum loses its acridity bv dry- 
ing, roasting, or boiling; when cooked, it is viscid, pulpy, and sugary, and is" eaten in 
some parts of the east.— Lilies are .generally propagated by offset bulbs. A single scale 
of the bulb will, how^ever, suffice to produce a ne^v plant, or even part of a scale, of 
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whicli skillful gardeners avail themselves.— The name lily is often popularly extended to 
flowers of other genera of the same order, and even of allied orders. 

LILY, G-ioaxtic, DoryaniJies exceha, of Australia, a plant of the natural order 
mmarylUdem, with flowering stem 10 or 14, sometimes 20 ft. high, bearing at top a cluster 
of large crimson blossoms. The stem is leafy, but the largest leaves are near the root. 
This plant is found both on the mountains and the sea-coast of New South Wales. It 
is of splendid beauty. The fiber of its leaves has been found excellent for ropes and 
for textile fabrics. ' ■ 

LILYB^'UM. See Maesala, ante. 

LILYE, or LILLY, William, 1466-1528; a celebrated English grammarian; gradu- 
ated at Oxford, and immediately afterwards traveled in the orient to perfect his knowl- 
edge of the Greek language. He passed five years at the ancient city of Rhodes, then 
resided in Rome, and returned to London in 1509. There he opened the first public 
school for teaching the dead languages. He became, soon after, the first master of 
St. Paul’s school, and in the intervals of his duties edited and published a ■work known 
SLS Lilly’s Grammar; to which dean Colet, the great Erasmus, and cardinal Wolsey 
each contributed a part. It was a quarto volume, published iu London in 1518, and is 
said to have passed through more editions than any similar work. 

LILY OF THE TALLEY, Conralkma, a genus of plants of the natural order Uliacem, 
having terminal racemes of flowers; a white, bell-shaped, or tubular 6-cleft or 6-tootbed 
perianth; a 8-celled germen, with two ovules in each Cell, and a succulent fruit. — The 
species commonly knowm as the lily of the valley ((7. majalis), the Maihlume or May- 
flower of the Germans, grows in bushy iDlaces and woods in Europe, the north of Asia, 
and North America, aud has a leafless scape, with a raceme of small flowers turned to 
one side. It is a universal favorite on account of its pleasing appearance, the fragrance 
of its flo-wers, and the early season at which they appear. It is therefore very often 
cultivated in gardens, and forced to earlier flowering in hot-houses. Varieties are" in cul- 
tivation with red, variegated, and double flowers. The berries, the root, and the flowers 
have a nauseous, bitter, and somewhat acrid taste, and purgative and diuretic eflects. 
The smell of the flowers, wflien in large quantity and in a close apartment, is narcotic. 
Dried and powdered they become a sternutatory. The esteemed eau d’or of the French 
is a water distilled from the flowers. — Allied to lily of the valley is Solomon’s seal (q. v,). 

LI'MA, the capital of the republic of Peru, stands on the Rimac, from whose name its 
own is corrupted, in lat. 12° 3' s., and long. IT 5' west. It is 6 m. distant from its port, 
on the Pacific, Callao, with which it is connected by a railway. Including its suburban 
villages, ten in number, it contains (’76) 100,073 inhabitants. Lima is of Spanish origin, 
a.nd Its generally magnificent public buildings entitle it to rank as the handsomest city 
of South America. At one time the grand entrepot for the west coast of the continent, 
it vStill carries on a large trade, importing cottons, woolens, silks, hardware, wines, and 
brandy; and exporting silver, copper, bark, soap, vicuna wool, chinchilla skins, niter, 
sugar, etc. The temperature is agreeable, averaging 68.1° in winter and 77.6° in sum- 
mer; and the climate is comparatively salubrious, abundant dews making up for the 
want of rain. 

LIMA {ante). The approaches to the city are by six gates; and the principal ala- 
meda, an avenue of great beauty on the road to Callao, is one of the most striking and 
impressive thoroughfares on the continent. The general impression made by the city 
on nearing it is more in its favor than on a closer examination. At a distance, its spires 
and domes glitter in the sun, and its architecture, Moorish in character, gives it a very 
picturesque appearance. But, excepting the public buildings, the houses are lowq and 
irregularly built, though the streets are regular and attractive. The plaza mayor, or 
great square, has a handsome fountain in the center, and is the principal husiness 
locality. Here are the palace of the president of Peru, the cathedral, and the arch- 
bishop’s palace; the old palace of Pizarro is on the south side, and on the w^est is the town- 
hall. An immense amphitheater for bull-fighting is a feature of one of the alamedas. The 
longest side of the city, wdiich is iu the form of a triangle, extends along the bank of the 
liter Rimac. Through the middle of almost every street a stream of water is turned 
each morning, desigued to carry away w^hatever refuse collects from the houses; and 
this process, combined with the service of the buzzards, comprises the public scavenger- 
ing of the city. The monasteries and convents of Lima, of which there were at one 
time a large number, have nearly all been suppressed. The convent of San Francisco, 
however, is a large monastic establishment, covering nearly seven acres of ground : there 
■ are also many parish churches and 22 chapels. The university of Lima wms the first 
educational establishment of the kind in the new world. It has fallen into decay to 
some extent, but contains a valuable library of about 20,000 volumes. Lima was founded 
by Pizarro in 1585, and called Ciudad de los Reyes. It has been frequently visited by 
earthquakes, one of which, in 1746, destroyed many buildings. The city has recently 
(Jam, 1881) been captured by the Chilian forces in the process of the lamentable war 
between Peru and Chili. 
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LIMAWOOBj a name of tlie dye-wood also called Pernambuco wood, Nicaragua 
wmod, and peacii wood., tbe heart-wood of CmBalpinia ecMnaia, See Bbazil W oor>, It^ 
is extensively used for dyeing red and peach-color. 

LIHAX and LIMAOIBAE. See Slu0. 

LIMB, the border or edge of the disk of a heavenly body, particularly ttie sun niul: 
moon. The name is applied to the graduated circle of uii Inst rument for measuring 
angles. A concentric arc used for subdividing the spaces or degnuis on the' hmb, is ^ 
called a vernier. There are two limbs on a theodolite, one for measuring iiurizcu-ital aiid 
another for measuring vertical angles, called respectively the horizontal and the veriical 
limb. The graduated staff of a le^^eling rod is often called a limb, the graduated line 
on the vane being called the vernier. 

LIffiBEE is half the field-equipage of a cannon or howitzer. The oiu; half emislsts 
of the carriage itself, with the gun; while the limber, a t'wo-wheeled ca.rriagc, littetlwlth. 
boxes for the field-ammunition of the piece, and having shufts to wliiclt the hors<< 
harnessed, forms the remainder. At the back-part, the lim])cr has a strung liook, to- 
which, on the march, is attached the foot of the gmi-carriuge by a ring. Idas consi it utes 
at once a four-wheeled frame, wdiich, while easier for transport than u gun on two- 
wheels only, has the advantage of keeping together the gun and its ammunition. In 
marching, the gun points to the rear; but in coming to action, tite artiUerymen, by a 
rapid evolution, wheel round, so that the gun points to the front. It is then unliM- 
bered, or unhooked, and the limber conveyed far enough to the rear to be out of the 
way of the men working the piece. To limber up again and retreat or pursue is the 
work hut of a few moments. 

LIMBO. Bee hiM-BVB, ante, 

LIM'BORCH, Philippxjs VAN, ,1638-1713; b. Amsterdam; was educated' in theology v 
and in 1657 made minister at Gonda, and .ten years later professor of theology at tlie- 
Remonstrant college of Amsterdam. He wms^ a careful student' of the doctrines of 
Arminius, and wu'ote Tbeologia Chrmtiana, an elaborate and profound analysis of tliem, 
published 1686 and highly praised by Hallam. He was in frequent correspondence 
with John Locke. 

IiIM'BIJBG, an old province of Belgium, which, after having formed pari of Belgium^ 
France, Holland, and Austria, was, in 1880, divided between Belgium and Holland. — 
Belgian Limbubg, or LiMBOtiBa, in the n.e. of the kingdom, is separated from iiullaiid 
by the Meuse up to lat. 51° 9' n., and thence by a line running e. n.e. t(t the mntherii 
boundary of the kingdom. The surface of the province is flat, and a large porliun of it 
is occupied by barren heath; but in the s. and center there is good arable laud. TIk-tc 
is excellent pasturage along the banks of the Meuse, and large herds of cattle and s’a idc- 
are here reared. The manufactures include soap, salt, pottery, paper, tobacc'o, '-traw- 
hats, beet-sugar, etc. The area of the province is 928 English sq.m., and the poi*. '76, 
206,187. The capital of the province is Hasselt (q.v.). 

a province of Holland, wdiich was once also a duchy in the Germuide con- 
federation, forms the s.e. corner of the kingdom, being contiguous to the Belgian 
province of the same name. Its surface is generally level, and the soil i.s poitr. greaii 
part of it consisting of moors and marshes.' However, in the valleys of the .Meu.so and 
its chief tributaries, excellent crops of grain, hemp, flax, oil-seeds, etc., are raised, and 
cattle and sheep reared. There are many manufactories of gin, lob.acco, suan. leal her, 
paper,. and glass. The capital is , Maestricht (q.v.). Area, 848 English sq.m. ; pop. ^75, 
282,5'62. 

,LIMBUEG-OK-THE-LAIIH. ^ :A,t.. in the duchy of Nassau annexed to Prussia in 
1866; seat of the Catholic bishopric of Fribourg; pop. about 5,000. Il is one of llic 
most ancient cities of Germany. The “ Ohronicies of Limboiirg.’' in one of ilsUhraries, 
is^one of the oldest and most important historical manuscripts of Eurcqye, 'rin- cut hrdrai. 
of St George, built in the 13th c. on acrag overloo'king. the. valley of the river, is remark- 
able for its picturesqueuess. Near this town, the French geii. Jourdan was defcaltal 
by the Austrians in 1796. 

LIM'BFS (Lat. limlms, a border), the name assigned in Roman Catholic' thcohigv io 
that place or condition of departed souls in which those are detained wiio Imvebio! 
offended by any personal a, ct of their own, but, nevertiieles.s, are not tulmidcd to Ihc- 
divine vision. They distinguisb it into the pairum and the Bv 

the fornier name they understand the place of those just who died before the ('Oinhm < J 
the Redeemei; ancl said (1 Peter iii. 19) tliat he preachc'd to timse spirits 

that were in prison. By the latter is meant the place or state of the souls of iiifants wlio 
die without baptism. Bee Hell. Regarding the nature of botli these plac'os of dc'ten- 
tion, great variety of opinion prevails iii Roman Catholic schools. Bee Wet.ser’s Kirrla n- 
art ‘‘Hollenfahrt Christi.’’ 

,, LUCE is the. oxide of the metal calcium (q.v.), and is kiiowm in cheini.stry us one of 
the alkaline earths. Its symbol is CaO, its equivalent is 28, audits specific gravity is 
8.18. In a state of purity it is a white caustic powder, -with an alkaline I'eaction, and so 
infusible as to resist even the heat of the oxhydrogen jet. See Deummond Light. It 
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is obtained by heating pure carbonate of lime (as, for instance, Carrara marble or Ice- 
land spar) to full redness, when the carbonic acid is expelled and lime is left. Com- 
mercial lime, ■wliicli is obtained by burning common limestone in a kiln, is usually veiy 
far from pure. This compound (CaO) is known as quicklime, or, from the ordinary 
method of obtaining it, as burned Hone, to distinguish it from the hydrate of Hone or slaked 
lime, which is represented by the formula CaO, HO. On pouring water on quicklime, 
there is an augmentation of bulk, and the two enter into combination; and if the pro- 
portion of water be not too great, a light, white, dry powder is formed, and a great heat 
is evolved. On exposing the hydrate to a red heat, the water is expelled, and quicklime 
is left. ^ ^ 

If quicklime, instead of being treated with water, is simply exposed to the air, it 1 
slowly attracts both aqueous vapor and carbonic acid, and becomes what is termed air- ^ ■ 
slaked, the resulting compound in this case being a powder -which is a mixture (or pos- 
sibly a combination) of carbonate and hydrate of lime. 

Lime is about twice as soluble in cold as in boiling water, but even cold tvater only 
takes up about of its weight of lime. This solution is known as lime-water, and is 
much employed both as a medicine and as a test for carbonic acid, -which instantly 
renders it turbid, in consequence of the carbonate of lime that is formed being more 
insoluble even than lime itself. It must, of course, be kept carefully guarded from the 
atmosphere, the carbonic acid of which would rapidly affect it. If, in the preparation 
of slaked lime, considerably more water is used than is necessary to form the hydrate, a 
white semi-fluid matter is produced, which is termed milk of lime. On allowing it to 
stand, there is a deposition of hydrate of lime, above which is lime-water. ^ 

The use of lime in the preparation of mortars and cements is described in the articles 
on these subjects. Lime is also largely employed as a manure (see below), and in the 
purification of coal-gas, in the preparation of liides for tanning, ^ for various laboratory 
processes (from its power of attracting water), etc. Its medicinal uses are noticed 
below. 

The following are the most important of the salts of lime. Sulphate of lime (CaO, SO3) 
occurs free from water in the mineral anhydrite, hut is much more abundant iii combi- 
nation with two equivalents of water in selenite, and in the different varieties of gypsum 
vmd alabaster. vSee Gypsum. 

Carbonate of lime (CaO,CO*j) is abundantly present in both the inorganic and organic 
kingdoms. In the inorganic kingdom it occurs in a crystalline form in Iceland spar, 
Aragonite, and marble — in which it is found in minute granular crystals — while in the 
amoVphous condition it forms the difl'erent varieties of limestone, chalk, etc. It is 
always present in the ashes of plants, but here it is, at all events, in part the result of 
the combustion of citrates, acetates, malates, etc., of lime. It is the main constituent of 
the shells of crustaceans and mollusks, and occurs in considerable quantity in the bones 
of man and other vertebrates. Carbonate of lime, held in solution by free carbonic acid, 
is also present in most spring and river waters, and in seawvater. Stalactites, stalagmites, 
tufa, and travertin are all "composed of this salt, deposited from calcareous ■’Aiiters. 
Certain forms of carbonate of lime— *tlie Portland and other oolites, some of the mag- 
nesian limestones, etc. — are of extreme value for building purposes, and the various 
uses of the finer marbles (q.v.) are too well known to require comment. 

There is a combination of lime with an organic acid, viz., oxalate of lime, 'which is 
of great importance in pathology as a frequent constituent of urinary calculi and sedi- 
ments; for a description of it see Oxalic Acid. 

The soluble salts of lime (or, more accurately ‘speaking, of calcium) give no precipi- 
tate with ammonia, but yield a •white precipitate (of carbonate of lime) with carbonate 
of potash, or of soda. These reactions are, hovrever, common to the salts of barium, 
strontium, and calcium. Solution of sulphate of lime produces no marked effect wlieo. 
added to a salhof calcium, but throws down a white sulphate -with the other wits. The 
most delicate test for lime is oxalate of ammonia, 'wdiich, even in very dilute neutral or 
alkaline solutions, throws down a white precipitate of oxalate of lime. 

There are several compounds of phosphoric acid and lime, of which the most impor- 
tant is the bask phosphate of lime, sometimes termed bone phosj^hate, from its being the 
chief ingredient of bones. The basic phosphate is represented by the formula 3 CaO,PO&, 
and not onty occurs in hones, but also in the minerals apatite and phosphorite, and in 
the rounded nodules termed coprolites, which are found in the Horfolk crag. It forms 
four-fifths of the ash of well-burned bone, the remaining one-fifth being carbonate of 
lime. This ash is known as bone-earth, and is employed as a manure and in the prepa- 
ration of phosphorus, etc. 

The substance commonly designated as chloride of lime has been already described in 
the article B'le ACHING Powder. 

Lime as Manure.— mineral substance has been used for many centuries as a 
means of increasing the fertility of land. All crops require a certain amount, as is found 
by analyzing the ash ■which remains after combustion. It is sometimes supplied, with- 
out previous preparation, in the form of marl and chalk, but in most cases is first cal- 
cined and reduced to a fine powder by slaking wdth winter. The quantity of calcined 
lime applied varies from three to eight tons to the acre. The smaller quantity may he 
efficient for light land containing little vegetable matter, rvhile the larger may be 
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required for strong land, or for land holding much organic matter in an inert state. The 
large qiuuintyof lime applied shows Unit its mauurial eilhot Is Uuc inr}r<Uo ils prounehig 
a certain chemical effect on the land than to its affording miirjnn'.nJ to J lie crop>-', ^ Lime 
promolcs (h<‘, decomposition of all kinds of vcgctalilc. matun' in the soil, and, iiirlheT. it 
corrects any acidit}^ in the organic matter, and ilius desu‘<.*y.'> ihosc* \vccu> wlsjch arc 
favored by'such a condition of the soil, it assists in the deconiposli/unyof ceriajn sails 
whose bases form the food of plants, ami in this way it nni}' be said !<.» uigc.-t o-r f>rcparc 
their food. On certain kinds of land, the tiner grass<>s (io not thrive until the land lias 
been limed, and in these cases its use becomes all-important. _ fame is tJie cmiyy'mre, loo, 
that can be relied on for “ finger-and-toe ” in turnips, and its use is, fimii lliis cause, 
becoming more general. 

Lmie-G()mpo%hn(U in Mciteria Medica. — Quiclikne^ in association with pot:i,*h, either 'II h 
the 'po'kma cum cake, or as Vknm yam, is oceasioLally used us a can, -lie. -evnC /■, 

mixed with an equal quantity or an excess of milk, is one of our best renieulcs for the 
vomiting dependent on irritability cd‘ t.iie stomach, From half an <,>ruiCc to los'o or ihre<;' 
ounces may be thus taken three or four times a day. Its use as a constituent of cutrroii 
oil in burns is noticed in the article Lj.tnimi;:xts. Chalk, or isirhoiaik: uf Unu’, wln-n, iVoed 
from tlie impurities 'with which it is often associmed, is used as a {liistljig;-jMAvdor iu 
moist excoriations, ulcers, etc. ; and in the form of chalk luidwrc m\(\ campoa ad po^rdr.r 
qf chalk, is a popular remedy in various forms of diiuThea,. A mixture of an <>ijnf*e of 
pi'ecipitated carbonate of lime and a qvatrierof an ounce of linely powdered cam]>hor, is 
sold as campho'rated Gretaceons tooth-poader, 

LIME, Citrus acAda, a fruit similar to the lemon (q.v.), but much smaller, being only 
about lif inches in diameter, and almost globular, witii a thin rind, and an extremely acid 
juice. It is regarded by many botanists as a variety of the same species with the citron 
and lemon. The plant'does not attain the magnitude of a tree, but is a shrub of about 
8 ft. in : height, with a crooked trunk, and many spr(3ading prickly Iti-auches. It is a 
native of India and China, but has long been cultivated in the West Indies, the s. of 
Europe, etc. In the West Indies, it is planted both for tlie sake of Us fruit aiid for 
hedges. The fruit is used for the same purposes as the lemon; but its acid is i)y many 
reckoned more agreeable. Lime-juice is imported into Britain like lemon-juice for the 
manufacture of citric acid, and it is itself used as a beverage.— -The sw.eet lime {€, Uaiclta 
of Risso), cultivated in, the s. of Europe, appears: to be a mere variety, probably the, result 
of cultivation, with a sub-acid pulp. 

LIME, or LiNDEsr, .Tom,, a genus of trees of '.the, natural' order tilimem, natives of 
Europe, the n. of Asia, and North America. The species are very similar; graceful, 
umbrageous trees; writh deciduous, heart-shaped, serrated leaves, and cymes or panicles 
of 'rather small yellowish flowers; each ■ cyme or 'panicle accompanied with a large, 
oblong, yellowish, membranous bractea, with netted veins, the lower part of which 
adheres to the flower-stalk. The wood is light and soft, but tough, durable, and partic- 
ularly suitable for carved work. It is much used by turners, and for making pill- boxes. 
The charcoal made of it is often used for tooth-powder, for medicinal purposes, for cray- 
ons, and for the manufacture of gunpowder. The use of the fibrous inner bark for 
making ropes, mats, and other plaited work, is noticed in the article Bast. It is also 
used as a healing application to wounds and sores, being very mucilaginous, and abound- 
ing in a bland sap. The leaves are in some countries used as food for cattle, but cows 
fed on them produce bad butter. The flowers have an agreeable odor, and abound in 
honey, much sought after by bees. The celebrated Kotmwliomf, much valued for medi- 
cinal use and for making liqiieurSj is the produce of great lime forests near Kow^iio, in 
Lithuania. The infusion and distilled water of the dried flowers are gently sudorific and 
antispasmodic. The former is in Prance a popular remedy for catarrhs. The seeds 
abound in a fixed sweet, oil.— The ExjropBzIX' Lime, or Linden {T. Europem), often 
attains a "large size, particularly in rich alluvial soils. Some botanists distinguish a 
smail-leaved kind {T, paTufolm or Quicrophylla) and a large-leaved {1\ grancVfolia) im dif- 
ferent species others regard them , as mere varieties. ' The Hooded or ChiPUCiHN Lr^fu 
is an interesting monstrous variety. The lime tree is often planted for shade in tcuvns; 
and the principal street of Berlin is called Unter den Linden, from tlie rows of lime trees 
which line it. The lime is a very doubtful native of Britain, although indigenous on 
the continent from Scandinavia to the Mediterranean. In Britain, th^ lime tme is gen- 
erally propagated by layers.— The American limR {T, Arnericana, or T. (jlahmp com- 
monly called BASStvooD in ' America, has larger leaves than the, European species. It 
abounds on' the shores of lakes' Erie and Ontario., Other , species take its , place in more 
wmstern and more southern regions. 

LIM'EEI€K,mn inland co. of 'the province of Munster, in Ireland, separated bv the 
Shannon on the n. from Clare, and bounded on the e. by Tipperary, on the s. bv Cork, 
and on the w. by Eerry. Its extreme length is 35 m., its breadth 54 m.; area, 1004 
sq.m., or 680,842 acres. Pop. 71, inclusive of the city of Limerick, 191,936; of wliom 
147,389 were Roman Catholics. The county returns two members to parliament. The 
surface of Limerick is an undulating plain, ‘which forms part of the central carbonifer- 
ous limestone plain of Ireland. A mountainous district on the w. belongs to the great 
coal-tract of Munster, but the coal is of an inferior quality, and is chiefly used for the 
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burning of lime.^ Within a short distance of the city of Limerick is a quarry which 
produces a reddish-brown marble of line quality, as well as a black marble of inferior 
value. More than one of the districts contains iron, copper, and lead ores; but at pres- 
ent no mining operations are carried on. The soil in general is very fertile, especially 
the district called the Golden Vale, which comprises upwards of 150,000 acres; as also 
a portion of the left bank of the Shannon below Limerick. Of the entire acreage of the 
county, 526,876 acres are arable, and 121,101 unsuited to cultivation. In gemunl the 
soil is equally fitted for tillage and for pasture. In 1876 172,941 acres were under crops 
of various kinds, only 858 being reported fallow. In the same year the number of cat- 
tle was 200,808; of sheep, 70,000; and of pigs, 66,180. The national schools in 1875 ' 
were attended by 37,444 pupils, of whom 36,682 were Roman Catholics. 

The principal toAvns of Limerick are the city of that name, Newcastle, and Rath- 
keale. Of the secondary rivers, the Deel and the Maigue are the most important. The 
great highw^ay of water- communication, however, is the Shannon itself, the navigation 
of which has been much imj)roved, and in which the harbor of Foynes promises to form 
the nucleus of an extended foreign trade. Limerick communicates by railwuiy with 
Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and Ennis. The population is chiefly occupied in agricul- 
tiire, hardly any manufactures existing outside the city. Limerick anciently formed 
part of the territory of Thomond, the principality of the O’Briens. After the English 
invasion, it fell, through many vicissitudes, in great part to the Desmond Fitzgeralds — 
the confiscated estates of the last earl in Limerick contained no fewer than 96,165 acres. 
On the forfeitures after 1641 and 1690, it w^as parceled out to new proprietors. Lim- 
erick is more than usually rich in antiquities, both ecclesiastical and civil, of the Celtic 
as well as of the Anglo-Norman period. Tliere were at one time nearly 40 religious 
foundations of the O’Briens alone, and the ruins of about 100 castles are still in exist- 
ence. The ecclesiastical remains of Adare are exceedingly interesting, two of the 
ancient churches having been restored, one as the Protestant, the other as the Catholic 
parish church. Two other monastic ruins, in very good pi*eservation, form a group of 
ecclesiastical remains hardly surpassed, in number and picturesqueness, even in the 
most favored districts of England. 

LIMERICK, city, capital of the county just described, is situated on the river Shan- 
non, 120 m. w.s.w^ from Dublin, with which it is connected by tbe great Southern and 
Western railway. Pop. in ’61, 53,448; in ’61, 44,626; in ’71, 39,353, of wdiom 18,022 
were niales, and 21,331 females. More than 90 per cent were Roman Catholics. Lim- 
erick is a parliamentary and municipal borough, and returns two members to parliament. 
It occupies both sides of the Shannon, together with a tract called King’s island, which 
lies on a bifurcation of the river; and is divided into the English town, the oldest part 
of the city (and connected with the extensive suburb called Thomond Gate, on the Clare 
side of the Shannon), and the Irish town, ■which, within the present century, has extended 
on the s. bank of the river into what is now the best part of Limerick, called the new 
town, or Newtown Pery, one of the handsomest towns in Ireland. Limerick is a place 
of great antiquity. From its position on the Shannon, it was long an object of desire 
to the Danes, who occupied it in the middle of the 9th c., and held possession till 
reduced to a tributary condition by Brian Boroimhe, in the end of the 10th century. It 
was early occupied by the English, and in 1210 king John visited and fortified it. It 
was after'wards assaulted and partialljr burned in 1314 by Edward Bruce. Its later his- 
tory is still more interesting. It was occupied by the Catholic party in 1641, but sur- 
rendered to Ireton in 1651. At the revolution, it was the last stronghold of king James. 
Having been unsuccessfully besieged by William after the victory of the Boyne, it was 
regularly invested in by gen. Ginkel, and after a vigorous and brilliant defense 
of several weeks, an armistice was proposed, which led to the well-known “treaty of 
Limerick,” the alleged violation of ■which has been the subject of frequent and acrimo- 
nious controversy between political parties in Ireland. The so-called “ treaty stone” 
still marks the spot, near Thomond bridge, at the entrance of the suburb of Thomond 
Gate, wdiere this treaty was signed. The modern city of Limerick is more tasteful in 
its general character, and possesses more of the appliances of commercial enterprise 
and social culture than most towns of Ireland. Its public buildings, especially the new 
Roman Catholic cathedral and church of the Redemptorist order, "^are imposing, and in 
excellent taste. Its charitable and religious establishments are truly munificent for a 
provincial town. It possesses several national schools, as w^ell as many other educa- 
tional institutions. The Shannon at Limerick is still a noble river, navigable for ships 
of large burden. The docks and quays are on a very extensive and commodious scale;, 
and the export trade is conducted with considerable enterprise. The Wellesley bridge, 
over the harbor, cost £85,000. The inland navigation is by means of a canal to'Killaloe, 
where it enters lough Derg, and thence by the upper Shannon to Athlone, and by the 
Grand canal, wdiicli issues from tbe Shannon at Shannon harbor, to Dublin. The 
manufactures of Limerick are not very extensive, but some of them enjoy not merely 
an Irish, but an imperial reputation— such are the manufactures of lace, of gloves, and 
of fish-hooks. There are several iron-foundries, flour-mills, hreweries, distilleries, and 
tanneries, and of late years the sbip-biiilding trade has been extended. In 1875 576 
vessels, of 138,456 tons, entered, and 354, of SS,SI1 tons cleared the port. 
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LIMESTOIE, the popular, as well as technica.^iiame for all rocks wliicli are com posed 
in whole, or, to a large extent, of carbonate of lime. Few minerals are so extimsively 
.distributed in nature as this, and in some form or other, Ihuestoue rocks (»ceur_ iii^ evmy 
geological epoch. Carbonate of lime is nearly insoluble in ]nn’e water, but, il is ren- 
dered easily soluble by the presence of carbonic acid gas, whieh oeenrs in u ^arlalile 
quantity in all natural waters, for it is absorbed by water in its^ passage llinnigh 
air as well as through the earth. Carbonate of lime in solution is e{mse<juentl\ inund 
in all rivers, lakes, and seas. In evaporation, water ami carbniiic acid gas are given (jiT, 
but the carbonate of lime remains unin liueiiced, becoming graduaiiy conceutraUat, until 
it has supersaturated the water, when a precipitation takes place. In this wtiy ere 
formed the stalactites which hang icicle-like from the roofs of lirnestone^ <.‘uv('rns, and 
the stalagmites which rise as columns from their floors. Travertine (TitKtr-stont.-), or 
calcareous tufa, is similarly formed in running streams, lakes, and springs, by the 
deposition of the carbonate of lime on the beds or sides, wliere it incriists and tdiuls 
together shells, fragments of wood, leaves, stones, etc. Bo also birds’ nests, wigs, ami 
other objects become coated with lime in the so-called petrifying weiis, tis the! a.t; 
Knaresborough. From the same cause, pipes conveying watei* from boilers and mlims 
often become choked up, and the tea-kettle gets lined with ‘‘ fur.^’ 

While water is thus the great store-house of carbonate of lime, xv.vy little of it., hou"- 
ever, is fixed by precipitation, for in the ocean evaporation does not talce ])ia,c{; to smai 
an extent as to permit it to deposit, besides there is five times the quantity of I’rtM,^ 
carbonic acid gas in the water of the sea that is required to kee}> the carbonate of limij 
in it in solution. Immense quantities of lime are nevertheless being al)strat:ted from 
the sea to form the hard portions of the numerous animals which inha!)it it. Crustacea, 
inollusca, zoophytes, and foraminifera are ever busy separating the lUlle particles of 
carbonate of lime from the water, and solidifying them, and so\sui>plying the materials 
for forming solid rock. It has been found that a large portion of the bed of the Atlantic 
between Europe and Korth America is covered with a liglit-colored ooze, composed 
cliiefly of the perfect or broken skeletons of foraminifera, forming a substance, when 
dried, which, in appearance and structure, closely resembles chalk. In tropical regions, 
corals are building reefs of enormous magnitude, corresponding in structure to many 
rocks in the carboniferous and other formations. The rocks thus organically form«.;(i 
do not always occur as they were originally deposited; deimdatioh has sometimes 
broken them up to redeposit them as a calcareous sediment. Great changes, too, may 
have taken place through metamorphie action in the texture of the rock, some lime- 
stones being hard, others soft, some compact, concretionary, or crj^stalline. 

The chief varieties of limestone are: cMi/ij (q/v.); ookYe/ (q:v.); eo'mpact Umedone^ a 
hard, smooth, fine-grained rock, generally of a bluish-gray color ; crystaUme Ui}ke^io)i€, a 
rock which, from metamorphie action, has become granular; fine-grained white varie- 
ties, resembling loaf-sugar in texture, are called saccharme or (statuary rnsrUe. Jlaf/nd- 
Bian limestone or dolomite (q.v.) is a rock in which carbonate of magnesia is mixed uith 
carbonate of lime. Particular names are given to some limestones from tlic kind of 
fossils that abound in them, as nummulite, hippiirite, indusial, and crinoidal Imio- 
stoiie.s; and to others from the formation to which they belong, as Devonian, carbonif- 
erous, and mountain limestones. 

LIMESTOISrE, a co, in n. Alabama, having the state line of Tennessee for its n. 
boundary, the Tennessee river for its s., and for its s.w. the Elk river, flowing across 
the n.w. portion to enter the Tennessee; is drained by various other affluents; OoOsq.m.; 
pop. ’80, 21,600— 21,523 of American birth, 9,962 colored. It is intersected centrally 
from n. to s. by the Nashville and Decatur railroad, and crossed in the s.e. .section bV 
the Alempbis and Charleston railroad, joining at the Tennessee river. It contains vast 
quantities of iimestone rock, from which the county is named. Its surface is hill v, pui-- 
ticuiarly in the n., and equally divided into prairie and woodland. Cash value of 
farms ill ’70, |1,816,510, numbering 1362. Its products are live stock, every varietAM>f 
grain, tobacco, cotton, wool, sweet potatoes, honey, sorghum, and the products of the 
dairy. Seat of justice, Athens. 

LIMESTONE, a co. ine. Texas, intersected from n. to s. by the Houston and Texas 
Central railroad; 950 sq.m. ; pop, ’80, 16,246— 15,959 of American birth, 3,171 colored. 
It is drained by the head waters of the Navasoto river. Its surface is undulating, spread- 
ing in sections into broad prairies, with little timber. It has immense quantities of lime- 
stone rock, hence its name. Its soil is strong and fertile, producing oats, corn, cotton, 
wheat, sugar cane, wool, sweet potatoes, and live stock. Cash value of farms in ’70, 
$1,131,390, numbering 483. Seat of justice, Groesbeck. 

LIMEIOED. SeeDENMAKK. 

LIMITATION, in English law, is the limited time allowed to parties to commence 
their suits or actions, or other proceedings, so as to shorten litigation. In all civilized 
countries, some period is prescribed by statute (called statutes of limitations, or pia^scrip- 
tion)with this view, though few countries adopt the same limit, and Scotland differs 
much from England and Ireland in this point. In England, suits to recover land must 
generally be brought within 20 years, and to recover debts (including bills of 
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exchange) and damages within six years. Actions for assault or battery must be brought 
■within four years, and for slander within two years. In Scotland, prescription is the 
word generally used for limitation, and actions to recover land generally must be 
brought wdtliin 40 years for many ordinary debts within three years, but for bills of 
exchange within six years. There are many other differences of detail. See Paterson’s 
Conqoendmm of Engluh and Scotch Law. 

LIMITATION, inlaw (anite). The “statute of limitations” was passed in the 23d 
year of James I. (1623), and its provisions have been substantially incorporated into the 
statutes of the American states. Actions in regard to real property must be brought 
wdthin 20 years after the right of entry or of action accrues. If the person having such 
right be under any disability at the time such right accrues, the statute will not run 
till such disability be removed. An uninterrupted adverse possession for 20 years under a 
claim of right will bar the real owner of his rights in the property. Such possession 
must he known to the real owner, either actually or constructively, and must be with- 
out his consent; and the claim must be well known, and of a definitely bounded and 
ascertainable estate. Properly speaking, a mortgager’s possession is not adverse to that 
of the mortgagee, as the relation between them is more in the nature of a tenancy; and 
such possession is, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, supposed to be permissive. 
But where either mortgager or mortgagee has been in possession for the statutory time, 
without any interest being paid or account rendered, and without any acknowledg- 
ment of or reference to the rights of the other, the right of the mortgager to redeem or 
of the mortgagee to foreclose w'ill generally, in the absence of fraud, be barred. The 
limitation to most personal actions is six years, so that an adverse possession of personal 
property for six years creates a good title. In the case of slander for words actionable 
without proof of special damage, the statutory limitation is two years. The statute 
in all cases begins to run from the time the action accrues; which is, in contracts, upon 
breach of the same; in trover, the time of the tortious conversion, etc. On a promis- 
sory note, the statute begins to run at the expiration of the days of grace if grace be 
allowed, or on sight, notice, demand, or so many days after, according to the terms of 
the note. But on a note payable so many days from demand, etc., the demand, etc., 
must be made within six years. An action begins upon the reception of the writ by 
the sheriff or deputy, and if the service of the writ be deficient through such officer’s 
fault, or any inevitable accident, an additional time of a year or thereabouts is generally 
allowed by statute to the plaintiff to bring his action again. In libel and assault and, 
as has been seen, in slander, the period of limitation is fixed at two years. In many of 
the United States tliis latter limit is fixed also for actions against executors and adminis- 
trators, though in general equity exempts trust, from the operation of the statute. A 
new promise to pay a debt takes it out of the statute, but such a promise will not 
prevent the application of tlie statute to the interest on the principal of such debt. 

LIMITED LIABILITY. See Joint-stock Companies, ante; and Liability. 

IIMITS, Theoby op. The importance of the notion of a limit in mathematics can- 
not be over-estimated, as many branches of the science, including the differential 
calculus and its adjuncts, consist of nothing else than tracing the consequences which 
flow from this notion. The following are simple illustrations of the idea: The sum of 
the series 1 + i i + i + approaches nearer and nearer to 2 as the number of terms 
is increased; thus, the several sums are 14, If, 1|, l-|f, etc., each sum alivays differing 
from 2 by a fraction equal to the last of the terms which have been added ; and since each 
denominator is double of the prepeding one, the further the series is extended, the less 
the difference between its sum and 2 becomes; also this difference may be made smaller 
than any assignable quantity — say, merely extending the series till the last 

denominator becomes greater than 100,000 (for this, we need only take 18 terms; 3 terms 
more wdll give a difference less than j-QnjFisww* so on); again, the sum of the series 
can never be greater than 2, for the difference, though steadily diminishing, still sub- 
sists; under these circumstances, 2 is said to be the limit of the sum of the series. We 
see, then, that the criteria of a limit are, that the series, when extended, shall approach 
nearer and nearer to it in value, and so that the difference can be made as small as w^e please. 
Again, the area of a circle is greater than that of an inscribed hexagon, and less than 
that of a circumscribed hexagon; but if these polygons be converted into figures of 12 
sides, the area of the interior one wdll be increased, and that of the exterior dimin- 
ished, the area of the circle always continuing intermediate in position and value; and 
as the number of sides is increased, each polygon approaches nearer and nearer to the 
circle ill size; and as, w^hen the sides are equal, this difference can be made as small as 
•we please, the circle is said to be the limit of an equilateral polygon the number of 
whose sides is increased indefinitely; or, in another form of ivords commonly used “ the 
polygon approaches the circle as its limit, wdien its sides increase ivithout limit,” or 
again, “ wdien the number of sides is infinite, the polygon becomes a circle.” 
"'^riien we use the terms “ infinite” and “zero” in mathematics, nothing morels meant 
than that the quantity to which the tennis applied is increasing without limit ov dvmirmh- 
iiig indefinitely; and if this were kept in mind there w^ould be much less confusion in the 
ideas connected with these terms. From the same cause has arisen the discus- 
sion concerning the possibility of w^hat are called vanishing fractions (i.e., fractions 
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wliose^nunierator and denominator become zero simultaneously) liaviiig rail values; 
thus r=::i, whena = 1; hut by division we tiiul tliatthe fraction is ('({ual to.f4 1 


* ~ 1-0’ 

whicti = 2, wiien a? 
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been inteipreted rightly, as follows: 


■Now, this discussion could never have arisen had llie 
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wtculub (q. V )._ The best and most complete illustrations of it are foun.i in Xe-vlon' 
chapters on maxima and minima, curves, siiinmiilion of sth's and 
integiation generally, in the ordinary works on the eaicuhis. ’ ' ’ 
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manufactures of fine broadclotlis, yarn factories, tanneries, dye-works, etc. Tlie neigli- 
borliood produces a mucli- esteemed white sparkling wine, known as Uanqueite de 
Limoux, wiiicli rivals champagne in excellence. Diligences pl}^ regularly to Toulouse,,. 
Carcassonne, and Foix. Pop. ’76, 6,087. 

XIMPET, Patella, a genus of gasteropodoiis mollusks, of the order cydohrandimta,. 
the type of the family patellidm. In ail this family the shell is nearly conical, not spiral,, 
and has a wide mouth, and the apex turned forwards. The animal has a large round or 
oval muscular foot, by which it adheres firmly to rocks, the power of creating a vacuum 
being aided by a viscous secretion. Limpets live on rocky coasts, between tide-marks, 
and remain firmly fixed to one spot when the tide is out, as their gills cannot bear 
exposure to the air, but move about when the water covers them; many of them, how- 
ever, it would seem, remaining long on the same spot, which in soft calcareous rocks is. 
found hollowed to their exact form. They feed on algse, which they eat by means of a. 
long ribbon-like tongue, covered with niiiiierous rows of hard teeth; the Common Limpet' 
(P. milgaris) of the British coasts having no fewer than 160 rows of teeth on its tongue, 
12 in each row — 1920 teeth in all. The tongue, when not in use, lies folded deep in the' 
interior of the animal. The gills are arranged under the margin of the mantle, between 
it and the foot, forming a circle of leaflets. The sexes are distinct. — The power of 
adherence of limpets to the rock is very great, so that, unless surprised by sudden seizure,, 
they are not easily removed without violence siiflicient to break the shell. The species- 
are numerous, and exhibit many varieties of form and color. The common limpet is- 
most abundant on the rocky coasts of Britain, and is much used for bait by fishermen; 
it is also used for food. Some of the limpets of warmer climates have very beautiful 
shells. A species found on the western coast of South America has a shell a foot wide^. 
which is often used as a basin. 

LIMPOPO.' See Gobi. 

LIHA'CEJE. See Flax. 

LIN'ACKE, Thomas, 1460-1524; b. Canterbury; studied at Oxford; became fellow 
of All Souls’ college in 1484; went to Florence and studied Greek and Latin with the 
ablest teachers; removed to Eome and applied himself to natural philosophy and medi- 
cine, studying chiefly the works of Aristotle and Galen, and translating some of Galen’s 
treatises. Returning to England he received the degree of d.d. and the appointment of 
professor of physic from Oxford university; was called to the court by Henry VIL 
and made physician and tutor to prince Arthur; was subsequently physician to Henry 
YII., Henry y III., and princess Mary. He founded two lectures on physic in the reign 
of Henry V III. at Oxford, and one at Cambridge. In 1518, through his inlluence, the- 
college of physicians in London was founded, and he was its first president, holding the*, 
ofiice till his death. With Colet, Lily, Grocyn, and Latymer he restored classical learn- 
ing in England. Late in life he studied divinity, and was in 1509 rector of Mersham and'; 
prebend of Wells; in 1518 was prebend and in 1519 precentor in the church of York. 
His most celebrated works are his Latin translations from Galen, among which are Pe' 
Tempemmentk; Be tuenda Sanitate; Be MetJiodo Medendi, His other works are a. 
translation* of Pwc^w.9 de Splimra; Be Emendata Stnietura Laiini Senmonu PAbri Sex, 
He was buried in St. Paul’s cathedral, where Dr. Caius erected a monument to his 
memory. In his literary character he held a very high rank, and as a physician his skill 
was unsurpassed. 

LIlffA'BES, a t. of Spain, in the province of Jaen, 24 m. n.n.e. from Jaen. The neigh- 
borhood was celebrated in ancient times for its mines of copper and lead, which are still 
very productive. A fine fountain which adorns the town is supposed to. be Roman* 
Pop. 15,000 to 18,000. 

^ LINCOLISr, a co. in s.e. xlrkansas, having the Arkansas river, near its confluence 
’with the Mississippi, for its n.e. boundary, is traversed diagonally by the bayou Barthol- 
omew,; 600 sq.m. ; pop, ,’80, 9,255 — 9,198 of American birth, 5,044 colored. Its surface' 
is level; the rich, nutritious grass of its prairies, being shaded for long distances near the 
water-courses by groves of ash and cypress, affords good pasturage; and the soil produces 
.cotton and corn. It is intersected by the Little Rock, Mississippi River and Texas rail- 
way in the n.e. section. Seat of justice, Star City. 

LIKCOLIST, a co. in s.e. Dakotah, having the Big Sioux river for its e. boundary, sep- 
arating it from Iowa, and for its s.w. border the Vermilion river; aboxit 550 sq.m.; pop. 
’80, 5,897—4,118 of American birth. It is thinly timbered ; its plains producing buck- 
wheat, barley, the products of the dairy, oats, corn, and wheat. Some attention 'is paid 
to the raising of live stock. Seat of justice, Canton, 

LIJSrCOLISr, a CO. in n.e. Georgia, having the Savannah river for its north-eastern 
border, separating it from the state of South Carolina, and Broad river, a tributary of the 
Savannah, for its nortiiern boundary; is also drained by Little river, its southern and 
south-eastern boundary line ; 800 sq.m.: pop. ’80, 6,412—6,405 of American birth, 4,157 
colored. Its surface is hilly, comprising large tracts of woodland ; the quality of the 
soil varying in different .sections, producing in the most favorable localities wine, sweet 
potatoes, wool, oats, wheat, cotton, and Indian corn, and offering fine' pasturage for 
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stock. It produced ia 70, 1865 lbs. of-lioney. It contains vast cpiantitics of granite; 
.gold is found, iron ore, and a kind of slate used for liones. It had in ’78,^ I gold qiiart:^ 
mine, employing 11 men, with a capital of |30,000 and anriuai product of $7,000. Seat 
-of justice, Lincolnton, 

LINCOLN, a CO. in n. Kansas, watered by the Saline river, an allineni of the Kansas 
river, is also drained by Wolf creek and affluents of the Solornan river; 720 nq.m, ; 

■’80, 8,582. Its surface spreads out into limitless fertile plains, in many portions cov- 
<ered with timber, in others sinking into salt marshes or rising into low hills. .Magnesia 
is a component part of the limestone that forms the foundation of the soil, whiejj pro- 
duces corn, wheat, wool, dairy products, and aifordirig line pasturage is well adapuai 
to the raising of stock. Seat of justice, Lincoln. 

LINCOLN, a co. in s. Kentucky, watered by Dieks river, an affluent of the Kern 
tucky, and the head-waters of Green river, is intersected by the Knoxvilhi line of the 
Louisville and Nashville railroad, forming a junction at its county s(jat, in. n.(j. sec- 
tion, with the Richmond and Stanford branch; also the Cincinnati Soulheni In the w. 
and s. ; 400 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 15,079 — 14,992 of American birth, 3,908 colored. Its mvl'iuto 
is hilly and thinly timbered^ its soil, of a calcareous formation, producing the blue grass 
of the prairie, flax, maple sugar, sorghum, sweet potatoes, tobacco, wool, curn, 1*3 0, 
wheat, and the products of the dairy. It produced in ’70, 10,730 lbs. of honey. Cattle, 
sheep, and swine are raised. Cash value of farms in ’70, $4,002,540, numbering 597, 
including one of 1000 acres. It had in ’70, 64 manufacturing establishments, with a 
capital of $90,350, and an annual product of $258,677. Among its industries are the 
manufacture of woolen goods, saddlery, and harness. It has distilleries, saw mills, and 
steam grist mills. Seat of justice, Stanford, 

LINCOLN, a parish in n.w. Louisiana, formed 1873; is drained by the head -waters 
of the Dugderaoua river, the Saline ba3mu, tlie bayou d’Arboiine, and numerous aftlu- 
ents of the Washita river; about 550 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 11,075—11,048 of American birth, 
4,900 colored. It is composed of portions of the counties of Bienville, Jackson, XJnlon, 
and Claiborne. Its surface is uneven, and its soil has all the elements of fertility. Seat 
of justice, Vienna. 


LINCOLN, a CO. in s. Maine, having numerous inlets of the Atlantic ocean, which 
lies on its s. boundary, has the Kennebec river, navigable 44 m. from its mouth, for its 
s.w. border; 500 sq.m,; pop. ’80, 24,809 — 24,330 of American birth, 46 colored. It is 
drained by the Sheepscot river, flowing through it from m to s., emptying into the ocean 
.not far from Bath. It has also Damariscotta lake, smaller lakes in the extreme m, 
Damariscotta river, the outlet of the lake, navigable by the largest ships, and the bays 
■of its southern border. Its surface rises into long, high hills that sink into deep valleys. 
It is thinly timbered, and the soil under cultivation is very fertile, producing every 
variety of grain, wool, dairy products, honey, and maple sugar. Cattle, sheep, and 
swine are raised. Its commercial facilities are unsurjDassed, its harbors being spacious, 
safe, and accessible. Much attention is paid to fishing, steamboats being used, with 
which large quantities of fish are taken with the seine, and pressed into oil in establish- 
ments for that purpose. It has also curing and packing establishments. Among Its 
industries are ship-building and repairing, the manufacture of machinery, bricks, 
matches, lumber, sails, and wool; it has also wool-carding and cloth-dressing mills, and 
.•steam saw and flour mills. Cash value of farms in ’70', $4,488,419, numbering 3,197. 
It had in ’70, 309 manufacturing establishments, employing 1332 hands, with a capital of 
$587,280, and an annual product of $1,018,705. It is traversed near the coast by the 
Knox and Lincoln railroad from Rockland to Bath. It has an active coast trade” and 
ice is largely exported to southern ports. Seat of justice, Wiscassett. 

LINCOLN, a co. in s.w. Minnesota, having the state line of Dakotah for its western 
boundary, is intersected in the extreme n.e. by the Winona and St. Peter railroad; about 
540 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 2,945—1876 of American birth, 2,942 colored. It is watered by the 
Yellow Medicine river, other tributaries of the Minnesota river, by lake Benton, B m. 
long, in its southern section, and a few smaller lakes. Its surface is level in the ri,, ami 
Tough and hilly in the extreme south. It has a fertile soil Seat of justice, MarshtieM. 

LINCOLN, a co. in s. w. Mississippi, drained by the head-waters of the Bogiie Chitto, 
a confluent of Pearl river, is intersected centrally by the Cliicago, St. Louis and New 
Orleans railroad; 600 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 13,547—13,407 of American birth. Its surfac<^ is 
level and is diveTsified by fertile plains and immense forests of magnolia, beech, and 
useful timber. Its soil is adapted to the production of live stoc£, rice, oats, corn, 
tobacco, cotton, wool, sweet potatoes, wine, honejq sugar cane, and the products of the 
dairy. It had in ’70, 44 manufacturing establishments, employing 175 hands, with a 
capital of $92,332, and an annual product of $152, 737. Seat of justice, Brookhaven. 

LINCOLN, a co. in e. Missouri, having the Mississippi for its eastern boundnry, 
separating it from Illinois, is drained by the Cuivre river; 600 sq.m. ; pop ’80 17 .P13II 
16,606 of American birth, 2,144 colored. It is watered by Eagle fork ajid Big creek 
Its surface is hilly and liberally supplied with building timber. Its having an 
understratum of limestone, is very fertile in the valleys, being acla])l('(l u* rai.sim*' of 
Jive; stock, tobacco, every variety of grain, wool, sweet potatoes, daii-vpro.iucis sorghum 
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smaple sugar, and flaxseed. It produced in ’70, 17,173 lbs. of honey. Cash value of 

'lapns in ’70, |5, 183,736, numbering 2,129, including 4 of 1000 acres and over. Value 
■of live stock in ’70, $1,387,573. It iiad in ’70, 94 manufacturing establishments, with a 
fcapital of $111,120, and an pniial product of $270,285. Among its manufactories are 
iflour and saw mills, tanneries, leather currying establishments, plow factories, tobacco 
^factories, wool-carding and cloth-dressing mills. Seat of justice, Troy. 

LINCOLN, a co. in s. Nebraska, having the North Platte river for its northern 
'boundary, is traversed by the Republican river; about 2,592 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 3,632— 
'3,032 of American birth, 6 colored. Its surface is level and poorly timbered. The soil 
of the famous Platte valley is light and eminently productive, affording excellent faciii- ^ 
■ties for stock raising.^ It is intersected by the Union Pacific railroad. Among its man- ' 
'^factories are breweries, cheese factories, and the railroad repair shops. Seat of iustice, 
;North Platte. j . 

LINCOLN, a co. in s.e. New Mexico, organized 1869 ; having the state line of Texas 
for its e. boundary; traversed by the Pecos, the Rio Bonito, and numerous small 
streams; 13,000 sq.m . ; pop. ’70, 1803 — 1686 of American birth. Cash value of farms in 
’70, $139,770, numbering 368, none under 10 acres or over 500. Its surface is equally 
divided into mountain and prairie, witli few trees, the eastern portion being a part of 
the great Staked Plain and the w. occupied by ranges of the White mountains and the 
d-audalupe. Its soil when irrigated is fertile, and produces wheat, Indian corn, barley, 
.and oats. It is largely taken up by Indian reservations, but has much tillable land. 
Seat of justice, Lincoln. 

LINCOL.N, a co. in w. North Carolina, having the Catawba river for its eastern 
border, is intersected centrally by one of its branches called the Little Catawba; 250 
sq.m.; pop. ’80j 11,061 — 11,051 of American birth, 2,881 colored. Its surface is uneven 
and equally divided into tillable lands, and hard-wood forests. It contains valuable 
diposits of iron ore. Gold is found in the eastern portion and on the banks of the 
Little Catawba. Its soil is fertile and adapted to the raising of buckwheat, oats, corn, 
rye, wheat, tobacco, cotton, wool, sweet potatoes, wine, honey, sorghum, flax, live 
stock, and the products of the dairy. It had in ’70, two mining establishments of iron 
ore, einploying 40 hands, with a capital of $43,000, and an annual product of $8,800. 

It had in ’70, 65 manufacturing establishments, employing 294 hands, with a capital of 
$184,625, and an annual product of $319,025. Its industries are represented by manu- 
factories of paper, cotton goods, pig iron, etc. Seat of justice, Lincolnton. 

LINCOLN, a co. in s. Tennessee, having the state line of Alabama for its southern 
boundary, is traversed by the Elk river, and has the terminus of the Decherd to Fay- 
•etteville line of the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis railway, at its co. seat; 720 
sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 26,960 — 26,900 of American birth, 6,316 colored. Its surface is uneven, 
well wooded with locust, poplar, and tulip trees, and hard-wmod useful for building pur- 
poses. Its soil is fertile, producing maple sugar, sorghum, wool, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, cotton, every variety of grain, and the products of the dairy. It produced in 
’70, 1,233,960 bushels of corn, and 44,838 lbs. of honey. Cash value of farms in ’70, 
$6,521,190, numbering 3,398, including one of 1000 acres. It had in ’70, 185 manufac- 
turing establishments,* employing 507 hands, with a capital of $228,236, and an annual 
product of $772,959, utilizing its valuable w^ater-power. Among its industries are the 
manufacture of cotton yarn, woolen goods, saddlery and harness, and leather, and it 
has saw and flour mills. Seat of justice, Fayetteville. 

LINCOLN, a co. in s.w. West Virginia, having the Coal river, an affluent of the 
Nanawha river for its eastern homidaiy, is drained in its western portion by the Guyan- 
dotte river, the Caney fork in the south:western, and other affluents of the Ohio and 
Kanawha rivers; 400 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 8,789—8,723 of American birth, 52 colored. Its 
surface is mountainous, well provided with building timber and presents scenery of 
great beauty. It is watered by the Mud river, running at the base of the mountains, 
aiKl parallel with them. The soil of the river bottoms is very rich, and is generally 
founded on carboniferous rock. Iron is abundant. Its products are buckwheat, oats, 
corn, rye, wheat, flax, maple sugar, tobacco, 'wool, honey, and sorghum. Cattle, sheep, 
.and swine are raised. Seat of justice, Hamlin. 

^ LINCOLN, a co. in s. Ontario, Canada, having lake Ontario for its n, houndaiy; v 
intersected in the eastern section by the Welland canal; bounded on the e. by the ; 
Niagara river and the Erie and Niagara railroad, running parallel with the river for 28 : 
m. from the town of Niagara to the International bridge, and is intersected by a brancli . 
of tlie Great Western railroad, running along the border of the lake, and crossing the j 
canal to connect with the line to Niagara Falls; 321 sq.m.; pop. ’71, 29,547. Its manu- ^ 
factories consist of foundries and machine shops, sewing-machine factories, soap and 
candle works, tanneries, ^"woolen mills, breweries, flour and saw and planing mills. 
Ship building and repairing is among its industries, its ports having excellent ship- 
yards. Seat of justice, St. Catherines, 

LIF’COLl?' (called by the Romans Lmdtim; from which, with Oolonia subjoined, 
comes the modern name), a city of England, capital of the county of the same name, a 
parliamentary and municipal borough and county of itself, is situated on the Witham, 
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140 m. n.n.w. of London by railway. * Built on the slope of a lull, wiiicli is crowned by 
tbe cathedral, the city is imposing in effect, and can be seen Iroin a vi iy coijsioerable 
distance. It is veiy ancient, is irregularly laid out, and eoiiiains nnuiy Iniciyssliig 
specimens of early architecture. The cathedral, one of Uie _ hnesi^ iii I'mglund, ihe 
principal building. It is surmounted by three towers, two of whicin 1H0 It. in height, 
were formerly continued by spires of 101 feet. The central tovv(!r, od It. s(|u;i!v, oU(j 
ft. high. The interior length of the cathedral is 482, the widlli 80 ieeh Tih*. famous 
bell called Tom of Lincoln was cast in 1610, and was iiuug in cnie of tiie w. lowers, (.»]. 
this edifice. It was broken up, however, in 1834, and, togetiiei' with six (Oilier ijells, \ya.< 
recast to form the present large bell and two quarter bells. ^ The procia bell, wiiieh 
hangs in the central tower, is 5 tons 8 cwt. in weight; and is 0 ft. 101- in. in diann-ter at 
the mouth. The style of the cathedral, though various, is chielly early English. Lin- 
coln also contains many other interesting religious edifices, among wide!) are ibn'C 
churches, dating from before the reformation, etc., numerous .sc]io<jls, and heiaivolent 
institutions. Several iron foundries and manufactories of portable sleuin-engines tiud 
agricultural machines, as well as large steam flour-mills, arc in operation hert^, and timre; 
is an active trade in flour. Brewing and machine-making, witii a, trade in eoj-u and, 
wool, are also carried on. Two members are returnetl to the house of commons for the 
city. Pop. ’61, 20,999; 71, 26,766. 

Lincoln, under the Romans, was a place of some importance, ami under the Siixr}iL-. 
and the Danes it preserved a good position. It was tlie scat of an extensive and 
important trade at the time of the Norman conquest; but its advancement since that 
time has not been equally rapid. It contains some very interesting antiquities, as the 
Roman gate, the remains of the palace and stables of Joim of Gaunt, and the town-hail, 

LINCOLN, the capital t, of Logan co., 111., near Salt creek, on the Chicago and 
Alton railroad, where it crosses the Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western railroad; 
also, on the Pekin branch of the Wabash railroad; 28 m. n.ii.e. of Springfield, and 157 
m. s.s.w. of Chicago. Pop, 5,000. It is the seat of Lincoln university (Cumherland 
Presbyterian), and of the state iiistitution for feeble-minded children. The place con- 
tains 11 churches, 2 or 3 banks, a high school, a court-house, and manufactories of 
farm implements; also 1 daily and 4 weekly newspapers. Coal is mined in the neigh- 
borhood. 

LINCOLN, a city, the capital of Nebraska and of the co. of Lancaster, situated at 
j the junction of several branches of Salt creek; lat. about 40'" 50' n., long. 96" 45' west. 

I It is 66 m. s.w. of Omaha, and 168 m. n.w. of Leavenworth, Kansas, and lies upon the 
I Nebraska or Midland Pacific, where it crosses the Burlington and Missouri river railroad, 

I and is besides the n. w. terminus of the Atchison and Nebraska railroad. It was made 
■Mhe capital of the state in 1867; pop. about 10,000. It is surrounded by beaiitiftil 
undulating prairies, and fine building sites abound in its neighborhood. It is regularly 
laid out; the 17 avenues running n, and s. bear numerical names, while the cross-streets 
bear the names of the letters of the alphabet. The avenues are 120 ft. and t‘ae streets 
100 ft. wide. Among the public buildings are the state-house (built of light-colored 
limestoue), the state asylum for the insane (built of sandstone, and costing §l3Tj,000), the 
penitentiary (built of limestone at a cost of $312,000), the state library, an opera-house, 
a high -school, the Nebraska state university and agricultural college (open in j| depart- 
ments to students of both sexes), and 10 churches. The city has two national and 
several other banks; two daily, one semi- weekly, and three weekly newspapers. In Ute 
near vicinity are abundant saline springs, from which large sup|)lies of salt are oljtaiiied.. 

LIHCOLSf, Abraham, sixteenth president of the United States was b. in Kentucky, 
Peb. 12,1809. His grandfather was an emigrant from Virginia; his falhm*, a vnmr 
farmer, who, in 1806, removed from Kentucky to Indiana. In the rude life of the 
backwoods, Lincoln’s entire schooling did not exceed one year, and he was em|)ioyed in 
the severest agricultural labor. He lived with his family at Spencer co., Indiana, till 
1830, vvhen he removed to Illinois, where, with, another man, he performed the feat of 
splitting 3,000 rails in a day, which gave him the popular sobrlqv (if of “tlie rail-spiit- 
ter.’’ In 1834 he was elected to the Illinois legislature. At this period he lived hv sur- 
veying land, wore patched homespun clothes" and spent his leisure hours in studying 
law. He was three times re-elected to the legislature; was admitted to practice law in 
j 1836; and removed to Springfield, the state capital. In 1844 he canvassed the state for 
! Mr. Clay, then nominated for president. Mr. Clay was defeated, but tlie ])opularity 
I gained by Lincoln in the canvass secured his own election to congress in 1846, wlu,a“e lie 
'i voted against the extension of slavery; and in 1854 was a recognized leader in the* newly 
j fonned republican party. In 1855 he canvassed the state as a candidate for United Sttiles 
J senator against Mr. Douglas, but without success. In 1850 he was an active su]>purter of 
Mr. Fremont in the presidential canvass which resulted in the election of liiudianam 
In 1860 he was nominated for the presidency by the Chicago convention over ’Ur. Seward, 
who expected the nomination, llie non-extension of slavery to the terriUales, or new 
states to he formed from them, was the most important juinciple of his party. ’Finire 'were 
three other candidates—Mr. Douglas of Illinois, northern Democrat ; .Breckenrkige 
of Kentucky, then vice-president, and afterwards a general of the confed(.*rate arrm% 
southern democrat; and Mr, Bell of Tennessee, native American. With this division, ^Ir; 
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Lin coin received a majority of votes over any of tbe other candidates, though a million 
short of an absolute majority; every southern and one northern state voted against him. 
He was installed in the president’s chair, Mar. 4, 1861. His election by a sectional vote 
and on a sectional issue hostile to the south, was followed by the secession of 11 southern 
states, and a war for the restoration of the union. As a military measure, he proclaimed, 
Jan. 1, 1863, the freedom of all slaves in the rebel states; and was re-elected to the presi- 
dency in 1864. The w^ar was brought to a close, April 3, 1865; and on the 15th of the 
same moiitii, Lincoln was cut off by the hand of an assassin. See the Lives by Lamon 
■(vol. i. 1870) and Leland (1879). 

LINGO LH, Abeaham {ante), the 14th elected president of the United States, serving 
the 19th term of 4 years; b. in Hardin co., Ky., Feb. 12, 1809; his father being Thomas 
Lincoln, wiio married Nancy Hawks. The family was of English descent, and early 
aniong the settlers of Virginia. Whether the fainily was connected with the Lincolns 
of Mnssaciiusetts is not known. The birthplace of the war-president was no paradise. 
Kentucky was the rendezvous of^ tories, runaway conscripts, deserters, debtors, and 
criininais oi: all kinds. Thomas Lincoln was a restless, thriftless man, living by jobs of 
carpentry imd other work, until finally, deciding to try farming, he settled down in a 
wretched, cabin near a spring of good water, but in a barren region. In that humble 
■cabin Abraham was born. The boy was fond of fishing and hunting, but at an early 
age he began to grow serious, and of ‘himself to develop the moral training which became 
so conspicuous in after-life. With his sister he traveled to a humble school four miles 
away. In 1816 Thomas Lincoln had a serious difficulty with a neighbor, the result of 
winch was his emigration to Oliio in the autumn of that year, transporting his house- 
hold goods^ on a rude flat-boat, and losing almost everything by the capsizing of the 
craft. Saving a few tools and the greater portion of his whisky, he brought up in 
Posey CO., liid., sold his boat, and cho.se a location in the wilderness in Perry county. 
With much difficulty he brought his family there, consisting of his wife Nanc}^, a 
daughter 9 years old, and Abraham, aged seven. Here in Oct., 1818, Abraham’s mother 
died. ^Die widower 13 months afterwards married a widow with wimm he had been in 
love before he married Nancy Hawks. The new wife was a good step-mother to little 
Abraham and his sister (whose name WEas changed from Nancy to Sarah), although she 
brouglit a son and twm daughters of her own. She found her step-children dirty and 
poorly clad, for they had been sadly neglected ; but, being a wmman of energy, a speedy 
and thorough reformation follow^ed her advent. She took kindly to Abraham, and her 
love continued to the day of liis death. She encouraged him in his studies, and all wnis 
harmonious and happy in^ the mixed family. It w^as not to his real mother but to bis 
step-mother that Lincoln, in after years, so often referred as “saintly” and an “angel,” 
who first made him feel like a human being, whose goodness first touched his childish 
heart, and taught Mm that blows and taunts and degradation were not always to be his 
portion in this life. ^ He had but little chance for schooling, but that little w^as wmll 
improved. He grew in height amazingly, and before his 17th "birthday wms at his maxi- 
mum of 6 ft. 4 in., wiry and strong, with enormous hands and feet, greatly dispropor- 
tionate length of legs and arms, and overall a rather small head; his skin wms yellow 
and shriveled, and Tiis complexion swarthy. He wmre coarse home-made clothes, and 
a coon-skin cap; his trousers, owing to Ms rapid growth, wmre nearly a foot too short. 
But this awinvard, overgrown boy weis always in good humor, an& always in good 
health. While at school he was noted as a good speller, but more particularly for his 
abhorrence of cruelty — Ms earliest composition being a protest against putting coals of 
fire on the backs of captured terrapins. His last attendance at school was in 1826, when 
he w'as 17 years old. He wmrked at odd jobs, and one of his employers says “Abe was 
awful hizy; he wmxild laugh and talk and crack jokes and tell stories all the time; he 
didn’t love wmrk.” He wmuld lie under a tree or in the loft of the house, and at night 
sit ill the firelight to read, cipher, and scribble on the wooden fire-shovel. He read 
eveiything readable within his reach, and copied passages or sentences that especially 
attracted him. His reading, how^ever, included little more than BoUnson Crusoe, 
,:grm's Progress, Wee^ns's Life of Washington, and a History of the United States. His step- 
mother said that the Bible w^as one of his favorite books. His first knowledge of the 
law% in which he afterwards became eminent, wms through reading the statutes of 
Indiana, borrow^ed^from a constable. He had a strong memory and a taste for speaking 
in public. In 1825 he wmrked 9 months on a ferry over the Ohio river, receiving a sal- 
ary of $6 per month. His first venture in the great outside world was as assistant navi- 
gator of a flat-boat down the Ohio and the Mississippi to New Orleans, returning in June, 
1828. In 1830 the Lincolns emigrated to Illinois, Abraham being the driver of a wagon 
hauled by 4 yoke of oxen. A few days after their arrival at their destination near 
Becatur, Lincoln became of age, and at once determined to make his owm way in the 
wmrld. The story of his making rails is fixed at this period, but it is apocryphal, and 
the “Illinois rail-splitter” was a misnomer. In this period Lincoln got a tolerable 
knowledge of grammar from a borrowed book, studied by the light of burning shavings 
in a cooper’s shop. In 1832 came the Black Haivk Indian war, and Lincoln enlisted in 
a company at Sangamon and was chosen captain; but there were no remarkable acta 
done by Mm during the campaign. 
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In 1882, the year of Jackson’s second election as president, Lincoln made his first 
appearance in politics as a candidate for the state assembly on the following platloiiuv 
1 presume you all know who I am; lam humble Abraham Liiicolm 1 have bemi 
solicited by many friends to become a candidate for tlic legislature. ^ politics are 
short and sweet, like the old woman’s dance. I am in favor of a naiioiuil l.iaiik: !. arii 
in favor of internal improvements, and a high protective tariff. I’hese are iny senti- 
ments and political principles. If elected I shall be thankful; if not, it will be ail fln^ 
same.” This was straight whig doctrine. Lincoln made a good canvass, hut he was 
not elected. His next venture was as a partner in a dry goods and grocery store at lS"ew 
Salem, but the concern failed, the partner fled, and Lincoln wms left to settle up a losing 
business, paying all he o'Wed in 1849. Having no faculty for trade, he now began to 
read in law, studied hard, and made rapid progress. Then lie suddenly studied survey- 
ing, and tried his hand with compass and chain. In May, 1888, he was appointed 
master at New Salem— compensation, next to nothing. He was not able to hire a room, 
and was said to have “ carried tlie post-office in his hat.” The mails came once a week, 
and their burden was light. In 1884 Limioln’s porsorntl property was about to be sold 
by the sheriff to satisfy a judgment; but a new friend, Jatucs Short, bid in the property 
and gave it over to him. In 1834 he wnis again a candidate for the legislature, and was 
elected, running far ahead of his ticket. "The party now' had assumed the name of 
w'hig, and he soon became a wdiig leader. Ills tii'st love episode 'wais painfully sad. 
Wlnle boarding wdth James Rutledge, in New^ Salem, he became enamored of Ann, his 
landlord’s daughter, a well-educated girl of 17, wdio liad at the time another lover, wiio 
promised marriage, but did not keep his w'orcl. Lincoln and Ann Rutledge w^ere 
betrothed in 1835, but the girl’s health failed, and in August she died of brain fever. 
Her loss made Lincoln almost insane, and he raved piteously, “ I can never bear to 
have snow', rain, and storm beat upon her grave,” and “in her grave my heart lies 
buried,” he cried out. It was at the time of her death that he took a liking to the poem 
by an English writer, the rev. Yicesimus Knox, commencing “Oh, wdiy should the 
spirit of mortal be proud,” lines that he wais never wmary of quoting; indeed, he 
repeated them so often that many people supposed him to he the author. 

On taking his place in the legislature, Lincoln lirst saw' Stephen A. Douglas, wdth no 
idea that he would be his competitor for the highest office in the nation. In 1836 Lin 
coin wms again a candidate for the legislature on the foliowdng characteristic platform: 
“I go for all sharing the privilege of the government who assist in hearing its burdens. 
Consequently I go for admitting all whites to the rights of suffrage wdio pay taxes or 
bear arms, by no means excluding females.” With the opposition candidate Lincoln 
stumped the district, as wms then the custom, and by his vigorous speeches secured a 
whig victory, tlie first ever knowm in Sangamon count}'. Lincoln and Douglas were 
both chosen; but Douglas served only one session, and the next year w'us nominated for 
congress. In the presidential contest in 1836 Lincoln was for Hugh L. White of Ten- 
nessee, but the “hard cider” campaign of 1840 found him vociferous for Harrison and 
Tyler. With the struggle of Jackson against the L. S. bank and the sliifting 
policy of Van Buren, Lincoln had no interest, attending diligently to his duties as a 
legislator, and beginning that antislavery record u])on wliicli so iniich of his fame will 
e\^er rest. The abolitionists w'ere in the highest activity. George Tliompson had just 
gone back to England after stirring up the small but enthusiastic ^party in this country; 
Garrison’s Liberator intensely annoying to the supporters of slavery; there was"a 
great anti-abolitionist meeting in Boston; and president Jackson had, at the close of 
1835, invited the attention of congress to the circulalioii through the riiiiils of what wxu'e 
then called “inflammatory” documents. Henry Clay, Edward Everett, many c/f tbe 
governors of the northern states, and a large majority of the liouse of repre.scnlulives 
strenuously opposed the agitation of the slavery question; all petitions on tlie subj(‘Ct. 
were laid on the table wdthout reading or debate, and all possilile means were taken to 
prevent the discussion of the annoying subject. Illinois did not escape, tiiough none 
of her citizens desired to establish or even* iipliold slavery. On tlie night of Xov. 7, 
1837, the rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy wars mobbed and sliot dead at Altnn fn'i* persisting in 
publishing an abolition new'spaper. At this juncture, when the legislature was ubnni; to 
pass resolutions deprecating the antislavery 'agitation, Lincoln ]iresente<i his ]>r<)l(‘st, to 
W'liich he could get hut one signer besides" himself, in which lu* d('clar('S slavt'/y to lie 
founded on injustice and had policy; but that abolition agitation tciais to increase its. 
evils; tliat congress cannot interfere wnth slavery in the states, hut might in the District 
of Columbia on the request of the people. This protest w' as meant to avoid extrenu. 
views, and so no mention w'as made of slavery in the territories, that jxiint Ifcing <‘Ovcred 
by the Missouri compromise, which W'as then in full force. Lincoln wais ne*ver exireme, 
and probably till the war began he saw' no hour when he w'ould liavc altered a word in 
this protest. When the state capital wais removed to Springfleld in 1839, Linf'eln <.'St.ab- 
lished himself there. He had been licensed as an attorney tw'O rears Ijefore, and being; 
at tlie capital he could attend both to his duties as a meniber of the legislaliov and his 
legal practice. His business grew rapidly, and be took into purtnerslnp^Joiin T. Btuart, 
a prominent wdiig, wdio had been a kind friend in fornior M*ars, Lincoln pieba'ringto 
be the junior in the Arm. Springfield wais a poor village of 'about :I5()0 iiibabiiants; and 
Lincoln was poor, indeed much in debt. It is said that his friend Pdl! .Butler feii and 
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clothed him for seTeral j^’ears. In Jan,, 1837, he delivered an oration on “The Perpetu- 
ation of our Free Institutions,” whose eloquence greatly added to his fame. In Dec., 1839, 
Lincoln, on behalf of the whigs, challenged the other side to a joint debate, and Douglas 
and three other democrats were pitted against Lincoln, Logan, and two other whigs. 
The intellectual struggle between Lincoln and Douglas is still known as “the great 
debate;” and Lincoln was acknowledged to have had the best of the arguments. In 
1840 Lincoln was an elector on the Harrison ticket, and made speeches in all parts of the 
state. But one-sided speeches were not suited to his temper; he preferred joint debates, 
where he could employ his masterly skill at retort. For twenty years (1838 to 1858) he 
followed Douglas, who was nearly alwaj^s ready to accommodate him with a discussion. ■ 
They fought their battles over and over" until one became president of the United States ■ 
and the disappointment of the other had been buried in the grave a few months after ' 
Lincoln’s inauguration. About 1839 Lincoln made the acquaintance of Mary, the 
daughter of hon. Robert S. Todd, of Le.xington, Ky. They were engaged to be mar- 
ried; the day was set, and the supper made ready, but Lincoln failed to appear; he had 
gone quite crazy, and remained so for a year. His friend Speed took him to Kentuck^> 
where he was kept until he had recovered his reason. In honorable fullillment of his 
promise he married Miss Todd, Nov. 4, 1842. Mrs. Lincoln was a politician and a satir- 
ical writer of rare power. She wrote for the local papers and very soon involved her 
husband in a duel with Mr. Shields, then state auditor. Shields challenged Lincoln and 
they met in Missouri, but affairs were explained and the fight did not come off. In 1844 
Lincoln was again an elector on the Clay (whig) ticket, and labored hard, but in vain 
for that gjeat statesman. A handful of votes cast in New York for Birney, the aboli- 
tion candidate, being a subtraction from the whig strength, gave the vote of that state 
to Polk and defeated and politically killed Clay. In 1846 Lincoln was elected to con- 
gress by 1511 majority in a district which, two years before, gave him only 914. He took 
his seat at the opening of the 80th congress, Robert C. Winthrop being speaker. In 
that house he was the only whig member from Illinois, with such democrats to watch 
him as John Wentworth, William A. Richardson, John McClernand; and Stephen A. 
Douglas in the senate. “There were giants in those days” in congress, such on the 
whig side as John Quincy Adams, Horace Mann, Washington Hunt, Jacob C. Collamer, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, John M. Bolts, Caleb B. Smith, Alexander H. Stephens, Robert 
Toombs, Samuel H. Vinton, and Robert C. Schenck; of democrats, Wilmot of Penn., , 
McLaiie of Md., McDowell of Va., Rhett of S. C,, Cobb of Ga., Boyd of Ky., Thomp- \ 
son of Miss., and George W. Jones and Andrew Johnson of Tenn. In the senate were ; 
Webster, Calhoun, Benton, Berrien, Clayton, Bell, Hunter, and W. R. King. Lincoln : 
was put on the committee on post-offices and post-roads. He was opposed to the Mexi- ; 
can war, but voted for supplies to carry it on. In 1848 he favored the nomination of 
Taylor (whig) for president, and made a strong political speech in the house for that 
purpose, subsequently speaking in various parts of the country. In the second session 
of the 30th congress he made no especial mark. His law partnership with Stuart ended, 
April, 1841, when he united in practice with ex-judge Stephen T. Logan, and soon after- 
wards formed a partnership with his best friend, William H. Ilernaon. Dec. 3, 1839, 
Lincoln was admitted to x^ractice in the federal (iourts, on the same day with Stephen 
A. Douglas. Manjr curious anecdotes are told of the great story-teller, of his power, 
Ms energy, Ms oddities, and his generosity. He was for a time counsel for the Illinois 
Central railroad company, by wlioni he was badly treated. In 1859 he went to Cincin- 
nati to argue the MhCormick reaper case and found Edwin M. Stanton one of his col- 
leagues; but Stanton treated him with such discourtesy that it seems remarkable that 
Lincoln ever made the haughty Edwin a member of his cabinet. Lincoln wanted to be 
commissi oner of the |>*eneral land-office, but did not get the appointment. He was 
offered the governorship of Oregon territory, but his wife declined to go there, and he 
would not accept. For two years after leaving congTess he wurs not publicly prominent. 
In 1850 he refused a nomination for congress; July 1, 1852, he wais selected* at a meeting 
of citizens to deliver a eulogy on Henry Clay. The bill offered by Douglas, Jan. 4 , 
1854, to establish a territorial govemment in Nebraska reopened the antiSaver}^ -war, 
and Lincoln was forced to take decided ground against the exteusion of slavery into 
the territories, which he did at the state fair at Springflield in Oct. in a speech of 
great power. Douglas was there, chafing like a tiger under the scathing remarks of Ids 
great opponent. He endeavored to reply, but was too much excited to speak coherently. ; 
He ]>romised to conclude in the evening, hut did not appear. Other contests between ; 
the two followed, but they finally agreed to give up joint discussion. In Nov., in.; 
spite of Ins positive declination, Lincoln was again elected to the legislature. At the I 
same time lie was veiy desirous to succeed Shields (democrat) in the U. S. senate; 
but Lyman Trumbull carried off the prize. During the Kansas excitement Lin- 
coln’s sympathies were all in favor of the free-state side, but he discountenanced the use 
of force. In 1856 he said to the force party: “I agree with you in Providence ; but I 
believe in the providence of the most men, the largest purse, and the largest cannon. 
You are in a minority — a sad minority— and cannot hope to succeed, reasoning from all 
human experience. You would rebel against the government, and redden your hands 
in the blood of your countrymen. If you are in the minority, as you are, you cannot 
succeed. Your attempt to resist the law of Kansas by force is criminal and wicked, and 
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all your feeble attempts -will be follies, and end m bringing sorrow on your beads, and 

min tJie cause you would freely die to preserve.” t v , • 

It was at the state convention at Bloomington in ijie reimhlioan parly jii 

Illinois was formed, and there Lincoln made wind etajdtier. d sa' mM;y inf ..r*. 
of all his speeches. Up to this timejhe hat! argurd tinf >liiver\ yu ihe e'nninu 

of policy, never reaching to the radical right oi the malt< r. At :i«; vvrU) 

haptized to freedom; he was newly born, and had all tlm iervor oi ti, irt-rh ronviai ; his 
heart was alive to the right; he felt justice; the llame, snattheretl. lor \ cur:-, hn.Ovc out; 
his sympathies burst forth, and then and there he uJibiinlcnyd iiis peiiitciilial siusi. A 
hearer said of the speech: “It was fresh, new, odd, original, tii!c«l witii hjiaor un<i tmilm- 
siasm; it tvas full of fire, energy, and force, of great truths and ihc. >ense of light ; It was 
justice and equity set ablaze by the force of tiie soul; it was ha, rd, heaty, luu.-iicdg 
gnarled, and heated.” From that hour to the night of his iinirdcr s]a,vcry iuid m.* jju - rc 
persistent opponent than the man whom slavery assassinaled. ^ On Jum; 11, (.''oh, in ine 
first Kepubliean national convention at Philadelphia, Idncoln's naun; was pot turik fur 
vice-president, and was recedved with coosiderable hivmy; but Wm, Jj. liaOrci \ya,s 
selected, having 259 votes to 110 for Lincoln and IHO scaUcring. Tbi-vVcar, for I be Ihiid 
time, Lincoln was on the electoral ticket, now- n,H a republican, and spoke and Wiuiud idr 
Fremont’s success. All this time the Kansas question was ])roiiiincnt, and in the dose 
of the long struggle it became to Lincoln the jiassport to the prcsi<lcncy through the peu'- 
tinacity of Douglas in sticking to his idea of “ squatter (or popular.) sovereignly.” Tim 
split the democratic party in 1860, and made Lincoln’s succt^^s cerUtin. hi 1858 he made 
a speech at the republican state converitioii for the purpe^se ot securing a nomination for 
U. S. senator. His friends were surprised, and maarly all agrecft that the speech 
■was injudicious and -would ruin his prosi.)Ccts. In this speech lie foreshadowed Seward s 
“irrepressible conflict.” One of Lincoln’s nearest frinn^ says: “i ihink the speech 
was intended to take the wind out of Seward’s sails” (for the lioniinatiun for president;. 
The state was thoroughly canvassed by Douglas and Lincoiir, the democrats curricnl 
both branches of the legislature ; Douglas was re-elected U. S. seiuilor, and Liueohi was 
bitterly disappointed. When asked how he felt, he said “like the boy who stublxHi his 
toe; it hurt too bad to laugh, and he was too big to cry.” 

In the winter of 1858-59 Lincoln appeared as a lecturer, starting w-ilh Adam and Eve 
for subject, and coming down to the “ invention of negroes and the present mode of 
using them.” Parts of the lecture were witty or humorous, but on the whole it was 
commonplace; his friends were mortified, and he soon gave up the lecturing business. 
Ill April, 1859, the people of his own town began to talk of Lincoln as a proper can- 
didate for president, but he discouraged the idea. In Sept, lie made speeches 
in Ohio in the track of Douglas; in Dec. he spoke at several places in Kansas, 
He was more and more talked of for a presidential nomination, and finally author- 
ized his friends to -work for him. Feb. 25, 1860, on invitation, he appeared in 
Hew York to deliver a speech. He spent that day (Saturday) in revising the speech; 
on Sunday went to hear Mr. Beecher preach; on. Monday wandered over the city, 
.and finally delivered his speech in Cooper Institute. The address was w:irmly praised 
in most of the city journals, and was in fact highly successful, After this ho spoke 
in many cities in Hew England. He was present, though not a delegate, at the 
Illinois state convention, May 9, 1860, where he received the most flattcHug evidences 
of his great popularity, which was fully assured by the adoption wiiliout dissent of 
a resolution declaring'him the choice of the repiiblicans of Illinois for ])resident, and 
iiistructing the delegates to the Chicago convention to use all lionorable mcuiis to 
.secure his nomination. 

On May 16, 1860, the republican national convention met at Chicago. Tlie city 
was full of political workers, and no previous couveiitiun had half the nuniber of “out- 
side delegates.” Two days were spent in organization and the adoption of a platform, 
and balloting came on the third day. Up to’the previous evening Seward’s nomination 
seemed certain; but the outside pressure for Lincoln was powerfiil, for his friends were 
chiefly men of Illinois, and the convention was held in their state. On the first ballot 
the vote was: Seward, 178|; Lincoln, 102; Cameron, fiOl; Chase, 49; Dayton, 14; 
McLean, 12; Collamer, 10; and six scattering. On the second ballot: Seward, 184:1 ; Lin- 
coln, 181; Chase, 424q Bates 35 ; Dayton, 10; McLean, 8. On the third trial Lima iln got 
the nomination, and in the afternoon Hannibal Hamlin of Maine was nominated for 


: vice-president. Lincoln was at Springfield, evidently very nervous. 5Yhcri he .learned 
i the result of the second ballot he felt sure of success. Then came news of the triunqui, 

; which he received without special emotion, and after sliaking hands with a few frlcmds 
said: “Gentlemen, there is a little short woman at our house who is probably moi’e 
interested in this dispatch than I am; if you will excuse me I will take it up and let her 
see it.” On the following day a committee of the convention made a formal tender of 
the nommation, W'hich Lincoln accepted in a very brief speech: 

“ Imploring the assistance of divine providence, and with due regard 1o tlio views 
and feelings of all who were represented in the convention ; to the rights of all the stales 
and territories, and the people of the nation; to the inviolability of the constitution and 
the perpetual union, harmony, and prosperity of all, I am most happy to co-operate for 
the practical success of the principles declared by the convention.” 
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The democratic natioB a! convention at Charleston split on the slavery question. The 
South totally repudiated Douglas and his squatter sovereignty, while Douglas was 
equally determined to stick to it. Most of the Southern delegates withdrew and organ- 
ized a separate convention. Those who remained voted 57 times for a candidate, Doug- 
las always having the highest number, but not the two-thirds required by democratic 
precedent. They adjourned to meel at Baltimore June 18. The seceders adjourned to 
meet at Richmond on the first Monday of June, but on that date further adjourned to meet 
June 28 in Baltimore. The result finally was the nomination of three presidential can- 
didates; Douglas by his convention, Breckinridge of Kentucky by the seceders, or extreme 
southerners, and Bell (formerly a whig) of Tennessee by the ‘‘constitutional union” 
party, composed for the most part of “ know-nothings” and old-time whigs. The can- 
vass was warm on all sides; and Douglas, encouraged by the result of the spring elec- 
tions, felt certain of victory. Election day was Hov. 6, when by far the largest vote 
ever cast in the union was given. Lincoln got 1,857,601; Douglas, 1,291,574; Brecken- 
ridge, 850,082; and Beil, 646,124; Lincoln lacked 930,170 of a majority, but the electoral 
vote told a different story, being 180 for Lincoln, 72 for Breckinridge, 30 for Bell, and 
only 12 for Douglas. 

Lincoln felt deeply^ the responsibility of his great trust, and still more keenly the 
difficulty of administering the government for the sole benefit of an organization which 
had no existence in one-half of the union. He was anxious to take prominent southern- 
ers, such as Alexander H. Stephens, and Gilmore of Horth Carolina, into his cabinet; 
but they refused all such advances. Secession was determined upon, and events tending 
to that end followed rapidly. Kov. 10, only four days after the election, a bill was pro- 
posed in the South Carolina legislature to equip 10,000 volunteers, a D. S. senator 
from that state resigned, and a state convention was ordered to consider the question 
of secession. During that month and the next, senators and officers of the army resigned; 
secession meetings and conventions were held ; the South accumulated arms and enlisted 
troops; and Dec. 20 the South Carolina convention unanimously adopted an ordinance 
seceding from the union. The year closed in gloom, and 1861 opened with no hope of 
peace. On Feb. 4 a peace congress met in Philadelphia; on the same day delegates met 
at Montgomery, Ala., to form a southern confederacy, and on the 18th the work was 
done, and Jefferson Davis was inaugurated president. In the mean time Lincoln was 
making his way towards Washington. After an affectionate parting with his mother 
who said she was sure she would never see him again, he put his house in order, handed 
over the law business to his partner, with a request that the old sign should remain for 
four years at least, and on Feb. 1 the arrang^ements for the journey were completed. He 
bade farewell to his life-long friends in a brief and touching address, and turned his face 
toward the mighty responsibilities soon to be thrown upon him. Everywhere the people 
were anxious to see and hear him, and he made brief addresses at Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, before the New York legislature, in New York (in response to 
the mayor), in Trenton, Philadelphia, and Harrisburg. While at Philadelphia there 
came rumors of a threatened attack upon his life; bridges were to be burned, tracks torn 
up, torpedoes exploded, and all manner of weapons were to be drawn against one of the 
most peaceful men in all the country. The great mass of this menace was sheer bra- 
vado, yet his friends (not himself) deemed it proper to take extra care. On the morning 
of Washington’s birthday Lincoln raised the old flag over Independence hall in Phila- 
delphia, and immediately proceeded to Harrisburg. Here he was taken in charge by 
a few picked friends and the leading railroad officers, and early the next evening quietly 
went from his hotel to a special train for Washington. Pie wore no disguise; but 
changed his stiff hat for a soft one, and threw on a shawl to conceal his features if 
necessary. At Philadelphia he was quietly transferred to the Baltimore railroad, reached 
Baltimore at 3| a.m., passed unnoticed, and was safe in AVashington at 6 o’clock. His 
family followed in another train. His secret and safe arrival caused much comment, 
and he himself quickly regretted that he had not traveled ox)enly in sight of all the peo- 
ple; he felt that he had laid himself open to the charge of cowardice. Almost the first 
news he heard was the surrender of gen. Twiggs in Texas, a great gain to the secession- 
ists. Lincoln was inaugurated on Alonday, Mar. 4, and delivered an elaborate address, 
full of the best qualities of liis nature. Ex-president Buchanan accompanied him to 
the AYhite House and invoked peace and happiness for his administration. The appear- 
ance of the new president is thus described bj^ AYard Lamon in his Life of Ahmham 
Lincoln. r “He was 6 ft. 4 in. high, the length of his legs being out of all proportion to 
that of his body. When he sat on a chair he seemed no taller than an average man, 
measuring from the chair to the crown of his head; hut his knees rose high in front 
He weighed about 180 lbs., but was thin through the breast, narrow across the shoul- 
ders, and had the general appearance of a consumptive subject. Standing up, he 
stooped slightly forward ; sitting down, he usually crossed his long legs or threw them, 
over the arms of the chair. His head was long, and tall from the &se of the brain and 
the eyebrow; his forehead high and narrow, inclining backward as it rose. His ears 
were large and stood out; eyebrows heavy, jutting forward over small sunken blue eyes; 
nose long, large, and blunt; chin iirojc'cting far and sharp, curved upward to meet a 
thick lower lip, which hung downward ; cheeks flabby, the loose skin fallihg in folds; a 
mole on one cheek, and an uncommonly prominent Adam’s apple in his throat. His hair 
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was dark brown, stiff, and unkempt; complexion dark, skin yellow, slinvclcd, and Icatb- 
ery. Every feature of the man-— the hollovr eyes, wit, h the dark rings beneatli, the long, 
sallow, cadaverous face, intersected by those peculiar deep lines, liis whfjle air, his walk, 
his long and silent reveries, broken at intervals by suclden ami startling as 

if to confound an observer who might suspect the nature of his tiioughts — slH,^^^•ea that 
‘ke was a man of sorrows, sorrows not of to-day or yestenhiy, but long-trea,snred ami 
jdeep, bearing with him continual sense of weariness and pain.” Yet this striingely sor- 
1 lawful man dearly loved Jokes, puns, and comical stories, and was liiinself workl- 
.fcmous for his inimitable narrative powers. He drank very little, and was in ]u*ecept 
’ fad example a temperance man; and at table always ate sparingly. He. was never a, 
t member of a church; he is believed to have had philosophical doubts of the divinity of 
Christ, and of the inspiration of the Scriptures as these areyornmoiily staled in the sys- 
tems of doctrine called evangelical. In early life he read Voincy and Pairn^ amd wrote 
m essay in which he agreed with their conclusions. Of modern thiokers he was 
thought to agree nearest with Theodore: Parker. 

Mr. Lincoln took the executive chair in a dark and stormy time. Vast pr(‘i>aratk)riH 
for war had been made in the south, and, except with him and a few still hoptd'u! man, 
a contest was looked upon as inevitable. In his inaugural adtiress he said that Ikj .should 
‘‘take care that the laws of the union be faithfully executed in all tlie states;'* addiiig, 
“I trust this will not be regarded as a menace. There need be no bloodshed or violence, 
and there shall be none unless it be forced upon the national autliority. The ])Ower 
confided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and po.sscs.s the property and places belong- 
ing to the government, and to collect the duties and imposts; but, beyond wliat may be 
necessary for these objects, there will be no invasion, no using of force against or among 
the people anywhercx Physically speaking, we cannot separate, we cannot remove our 
respective sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall between them. A. 
husband and wife may he divorced, and go out of the presence and beyond the reach of 
each other; but the different parts of our country cannot do this. They cannot but 
remain face to face; and intercourse, eitlier amicable or hostile, must continue betw^een 
them. Is it possible, then, to make the intercourse more advantageous or more satisfac- 
tory after separation than before? The chief magistrate derives all his autliority from 
the people; and they have conferred none upon him to fix terms for the separation of 
the states. His duty is to administer the pi^esent government as it came into his hands, 
and to transmit it unimpaired by him to bis successor. In your hands, my dissatisfied 
'fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, is tlie momentous issue of civil wnir. You can have 
no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. Y'ou have no oatli registered in 
heaven to destroy the government, w^hile I shall have the most solemn one to preserve, 
protect, and defend it.’* In fact he denied the right of any state or number of stales to 
go out of the union. The confederates considered this address to amount to a tleclara- 
tion of war, and hastened their preparations. In the north the address united and con- 
solidated the people in support of its vie^vs. Less than six 'weeks afterwaials, gen. 
Beauregard, on behalf of the confederate government, demanded the surrender of Fort 
Sumter iu Charleston harbor, then garrisoned by a small force under mai. Kobcrt Ander- 
son. The surrender being refused, the fort ^vas attacked April 12, 1861" and thus actual 
hostilities begun. That act united the people of the nortli; party lines were broken 
do'wn, and, 'wdth the exception of a few extreme proslavery men (aftcawvards known as 
“ copperheads”), the whole people echoed the wmrds of Jackson when South Carolina 
made her first attempt at secession — “The union must and si nail be preserved.” Maj. 
Anderson abandoned the fort on the 14th. The next day president Lincoln callod a 
special session of congress to meet on the 4th of July; atYlie same time la*, c^alhal for 
75, 000 militia. The response was instantaneous. Massachusetts, -^vith her sixtli regiment, 
was first in the field. This regiment was attacked while going tliroogh Bailimore, 
and a number of its members were killed. On April 19 the president proclaimed the 
blockade of all the ports of the seceding states. The south was evam moi'e iidlameti 
than the north; three days after the fall of Sumter the Virginia legislatiirc voted to 
Join^ the confederacy, and a few days later ISrorth Carolina followed Ina* examph*. Tiic 
confederates had raised 100,000 men, and made no secret of their design to captiirc tlie 
national capital and invade the north. On May 30 anoliier call for men was i.'-sued by 
Iiiucoln, and both the army and the navy were speedily and largely rein.for(ted. Inal irief 
^message to congress the president rehearsed the acts of rebelltoip and said: “ This issue 
tmbraces more than the fate of these United States. It presents to the wliole fanuly of 
(man the question whether a constitutional republic or democracy — n, go\'crnrsumt of the 
/people by the same people— can or cannot maintain its territorial integri^^^ against its 
jiewn domestic foes.” Some opposition was made in congress by members who thought 
it unconstitutional to “ coerce a sovereign state,” but the loyal sentiment ovciuvhdmcd 
them. July 15 a democratic member (McClernand of III) bllered a resolution phalging 
the house to vote any amount of money and any number of men necessary to suppress 
the rebellion and restore the authority of the government. There were only *11 ve opposing 
votes in a house of nearly 300 members. On July 21 the union forces were very badly 
defeated at Bull Run, and driven in a panic back upon Washington. news gave 
the northern people a terrible shock, but it was only momentary, and its ultimate eticict 
was to rouse to the highest pitch the patriotism and courage of the loyal states, and 
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Tolunteers came by thousands and thousands without waiting for a call. Up to the last 
of Oct. gen. Scott retained his position as commander of the army; but he was grow- 
ing ^feeble, and was retired, gen. McClellan taking his place. The army was reof-" ' 

f anized, new troops were drilled, and the whole force was soon in good discipline. 

»ut McClellan was loath to tight; though entirely loyal, he inclined to act with the 
moderate men on both sides, and whenever it seemed necessary to strike directly at 
slavery in order to sustain the republic he was not the man or the officer to do it 
McClellan remaining inactive until near the end of Jan., 1862, the president, on the 27tli 
of that month, ordered that on Feb. 22 a general movement by land and sea should bh 
made against the confederates. McClellan objected, and nothing was done until at a 
council of war, held Mar. 13, it was decided to move against Richmond from fortress 
Monroe. Here again McClellan waited and hesitated, complaining that he was not 
properly supported at Washington, and after a number of battles, in which the unionists 
were generally beaten, he was forced to abandon the campaign and retreat. The close 
of the summer of 1862 was a dark period for loyal men, but no one suffered so keenly 
or worked so faithfully as did president Lincoln. The confederates now took the 
aggressive ; Lee invaded Maryland, but was soon driven out after the first union victory 
at Antietam. To follow up this victory, McClellan was ordered to follow Lee and fight 
him or drive him southward. Again McClellan delajmd, and finally broke the loDg- 
enduriog patience of Lincoln, who removed him from command, Burnside taking his 
place. Battles with Lee followed at Fredericksburg and Chancellorville, in both Cases- 
unfortunate for the unionists. The people of the north began to feel that it was time to ' 
strike the rebellion in a vital part, and the emancipation of the slaves in the south was 
urged upon Lincoln, not only as a legitimate, but as a vitally necessary war-measure. 
He hesitated ; thought such an act would drive the border slave states, still nominaly 
loyal, into the confederacy. Again, what if the emancipated negroes should be taken 
into the confederate army? He said to the men wdio were urging the emancipation idea- 
and adding that they felt sure it was the will of God: “ I hope it will not be irreverent 
for me to say that, if it is probable that God would reveal his will to others on a point 
so connected with my duty, it might be supposed he would reveal it directly to me, for, 
unless I am more deceived in myself tluin I often am, it is my earnest desire to know 
the will of Providence in this matter; and if I can learn what it is, I will do it.” In 
reference to the position of the slave-holdirig states still in the union he said: There 
are 50,000 bayonets in the union army from the border slave states. It would be a 
serious matter if, in consequence of a proclamation such as you desire, they should go 
over to the rebels.” Lincoln carefully souglit the opinion of the northern people in the 
matter, and soon found that he would be sustained in the action questioned. Tims 
fortified he. issued, on Monday, Sept. 22, 1862, the most important official document, 
the declaration of independence onl}’- excepted, known in American history; declaring 
that on and after Jan. 1, 1863, all slaves in states or parts of states then in rebellion 
should be free. Two years afterwards Lincoln said of the proclamation: ‘A4.s affairs 
have turned it is the central act of my administration, and die great e\mnt of the 19th 
century.” After the conflict at Chancellorville the current of success seemed to favor 
the union arms, leading on to the great event of July 4, 1863 — the capture of Vicksburg 
by gen. Grant. At the same time the three-days’ battle between the unionists under 
Meade and the confederates under Lee was going on near Gettysburg, resulting in a 
decisive union victory. Lincoin soon saw in Grant the man for the occasion, and in 
Mar., 1864, in compliance with the recommendation of congress, the captor of Vicks- 
burg w'as appointed lieut.gen. of the armies of the United Suites. This sealed the fate 
of the rebellion. The rebels had fought long and btavelj’; but their resources failed, 
their losses were enormous, and those wdio lived were worn out. Sherman, almost 
unopposed, marched tliroiigh an empty country to the sea; Grant, wlio knew no such 
word as fail, had set himself to the capture of Richmond, and would “ fight it out on 
this line if it taJees all summer.” We need not follow details when the cafiistrophe is so 
near. On April 2, 1865, Lee was forced out of Richmond (then the confederate capital), 
and seven days afterwards was compelled to surrender liis whole army to Grant at 
A.pt>omattox. On the 17th, eight days later, gen. Joe Johnston surrendered to Sliermaii 
and the giyat struggle was ended; in fact, it ended vvitli the surrender of Lee. Grant 
reached AVashington on ihi' IBth, met the president and secretary of w'ar, and orders 
were prepare<l to stop tin* I’aisnig off recruits. The war was over and every lojml heart 
Wfis rejoicing. IJncolii’s praisii was on eveiy tongue; the patient man who had 
suitered the pain of a i]it»iisand deatlis during the w'ar; who had been misimderstood, 
maligned, and condemned, by friends as wefi as enemies, now shone conspicuous in 
popular affection. He liad HI aerated a race; he had saved his country. On the evening 
of April 11 the White House 5vas illuminated, and Lincoln made a short address 
expressing his acknowledgments to the army, and Ms gratitude to God, and then turn- 
ing his remarks to reconstruction, the cardinal points of which he thought would be to 
grant, universal amnesty on condition that the states lately in rebellion should grant 
universal suffrage. Lincoln and Grant %vere the idols of the hour. On the morning of 
the 14th they wore invited to visit Ford’s theater in the evening. Grant left the city, 
but the president, though not at all inclined, attended with his wife, andmaj. Rathbone 
and Miss Harris. They went into a private box, and Lincoln was soon absorbed in the 
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i>lay {Our American Cousin). At about 11:30 o’clock tlie box was suddenly invaded by 
John Wilkes Booth, an actor and a furious pro-slavery man. In an histani he |>ut a 
pistol to the back of Lincoln’s head and bred; then leaped from tlie box to the stage, 
crying, '‘Sic semper tyrannis! The south is avenged!'’ and tied tlirough the stage 
door, mounted a horse, and escaped. The president did not stir; the ball liad gone 
through his brain, and he had no further consciousness. He died the !iext inoniiiig 
about half-past seven. On the same evening an attempt was made to rnurder secretary 
Seward, who was confined to his house in consequence of an accidcint. It would 
be vain to attempt to describe the sorrow that spread over the iiathm, and even ollKtr 
nations, on hearing of this awful tragedy. The assassin was captured and execiilcil, ami 
some of his confederates shared the same fate. It is satisfactory to know that this act 
■'■of infamy was the work of a gang of private men, and that the confederate goverament 
and leaders had no hand in it. Thus, when Lincoln 

Had mounted fame’s ladder so high, 

From the round at the top he could step to the sky, 


the great president passed to his rest Twice elected to his higlg office—tlie last time 
(in Nov., 1864) over gen. McClellan hy a popular majority of more tlian 400,000— he w^as 
torn from it in the moment of triumph to be placed side by side wdtli Washington, the 
■ one the father, the other the savior of the union; one the founder of a republic, the 
' other the liberator of a race. 

LINCOLN, Benjamin, 1733-1810; b. Hingham, Mass. Until the age of 40 he was 
' a farmer, but had filled the positions of local magistrate, representative in tiie colonial 
tlegislatiire, and col. of militia. In 1774-76 he took an active part in organizing the 
provincial militia for active resistance to the mother country, and was appoinled muj.gen. 
of the Massachusetts militia. At the siege of Boston Washington put him in (romiifand 
of an expedition to force the British fleet out of Boston harbor. He commuiided the 
Massachusetts militia at the battle of White Plains in the fall of 1776; reinCoree<l Wash- 
ington by a fresh levy of Massachusetts militia at Morristown, N. J., Peb., 1777 ; and by 
Washington’s request was made a maj.gen. in the continental army, Peb. 19 of that year. 
He co-operated with gen. Schuyler in the summer campaign against Burgoyne in *New' 
York, and again organized reinforcements of New England militia for the army. In 
Sept, he joined gen. Gates as second in command, and was disabled by a wound ‘Oct. 8 
at the battle of Bemis Heights, near Saratoga. He resumed service in Aug., 1778, 
and in Sept, was assigned to the command of the southern army. His command of this 
division of the army was rather to strengthen the faltering allegiance of the Carolinas 
and Georgia to the cause of the states by a show of strength than for offensive operations, 
D’Estaing, admiral of the French fleet, was to co-operate with him near the coast. He 
arrived at Charleston Dec. 4, 1778, and maintained a defensive w’atch of the Engli.sh 
forces. His army met with reverses at Brier creek and Stone ferry in Mar. and Juno, 
and, acting in conjunction with D’Estaing with a view to retake Savannah from the 
-British, the combined forces met with a sanguinary repulse Oct. 9; and tlie following 
spring his army was besieged in Charleston and forced to capitulate May 12, 1780. He 
returned to his home prisoner on parole. Exchanged in the spring of 17S1, he 3 onied 
Washington before Yorktown, and was chosen by Washington to receive the swuid of 
lord Cornwallis on his surrender. He held the office of secretary of %var for three 
years, and retired to his farm at Hingham in 1784. Gen. Lincoln after this held various 
temporary positions of trust under the state of Massachusetts and the United States. In 
1789 he was made collector of the port of Boston, which position he held till his death, 
at the age of 87. He was a man of simple earnest character; and the persevering zeal 
and disinterestedness of his public service gave him great popularity in his native state 
: and in New England. His services in organizing and drawing opportunely into service 
the militia of the several states were of great value, and so recognized by Washington. 

. LINCOLN, Enoch, 1788-1829; son of Levi Lincoln (1749-1820); b. in Worcester, 
Mass.; studied at Harvard college; entered the legal profession in 1811, and settled at 
Pryeburg, Me., from which place he removed to the neighboring town of Paris in 1819. 
He was a member of congress from 1818 to 1826, and "governor of Maine in 1827-29. 
During his residence at Pryeburg he described the beautiful scenery of that forest-town 
in a poem entitled The Village. He also delivered a poem at the centeniihd celebration 
‘.of the fight at Lovewell’s pond. He left historical manuscripts of value, some of which 
have been published in the first volume of the Maine Mstoriml ColUeMems. 

LINCOLN, John Labkin, b. in Boston, 1817; professor of Latin in Brown uni- 
versity; editor of Selections from Liry (1847); the Wm^lcs of and Cicero’s 

Be Senectute. 



LINCOLN, Levi, 1749-1820; h. at Hingham, Mass,, and graduated at Harvard in 
1772; became a lawyer and settled at Worcester in 1775; was judge of probate in 1776; 
and served in the constitutional convention of 1780. In 1798 he was elected to congress 
as a political disciple of Jefferson, serving but for a single term. Prom 1801 to 1805 he 
•was attorney-general of the United States; in 1807-8, lieutenant-governor of Mas- 
saclmsetts; and acting^governor in 1809. He declined an appointment as judge of the 
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LIKCOLN, Leti, ll.d., 1782-1868; son of Levi Lincoln (1 749-1 SfJi?); b. in Wor- 
cester, and graduated at Harvard in 1802; entered the legal profession in 1805; served 
in the constitutional convention of 1820; often a member of the legislature, speaker of 
the house in 1822, president of the senate in 1845; elected lieutenant-governor of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1823, and was governor from 1825 to 1834; was a member of congress from 
1835 to 1841 ; a Judge of the state supreme court in 1824; collector of the port of Boston 
from 1841 to 1843; and first mayor of Worcester in 1848. 

^ LIICOLH* COLLEGE, Oxford, was founded in 1427 by Richard Fleming, bishop of 
Lincoln, for a rector and 7 fellows, and afterwards greatly augmented by Thomas 
Rotherham, bishop of Lincoln, archbishop of York, and lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land,^ who added 5 fellowships, and gave a new body of statutes in 1479, in which 
election of fellows was limited to the dioceses of Lincoln, York, and Wells. These 
limitations were abolished, however, by an act of parliament, 17 and 18 Viet. The 
foundation at present consists of a rector, 10 fellows, and 14 scholars. Other scholar- 
ships are added from time to time from the proceeds of two suspended fellowships; 12' 
were founded by Dr. Hutchins, lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, and Dr. Radford, rec- 
tors. The patronage consists of 9 benefices, in the counties of Oxford, Lincoln, Essex, 
Dorset, and Bucks, of the annual value of £5,414. This college has usually between 250^ 
and 300 members on the books. 

LINCOLirSHIEE, a maritime county of England, and, after Yorkshire, the largest in 
the country, is bounded on the n. by Yorkshire, and on the e. by the North sea. Area, 
1,767,962 statute acres; pop, ’71, 436,599. The coast, from the Humber — which separates . 
the county from Yorkshire on the n. — to the Wash, is almost uniformly low and 
marshy; so low, indeed, in one part— between the mouths of the Welland and the Nea 
—that the shore here requires the defense of an embankment from the inroads of the 
sea. Lincolnshire has long been divided into three districts, or “parts,” as they are. 
called— viz., the parts of Lindsey, an insular district, forming the north-eastern portion 
of Lincolnshire, and including the Wolds or chalk hills, which are about 47 m. in length , 
by 6 m. in average breadth; the parts of Kesteven, in the s.w.; and the parts of Holland, 
in the s.e., including the greater part of the fens. Chief rivers, the Trent, the Ancholme,., 
the Witham, and the Welland. The surface is comparatively level, with the exception , 
of the Wolds in the north-east. The soil, thougli very various, is on the whole very 
fertile. It includes tracts of grazing-ground unsurpassed in richness, and the ‘ ^ warp- 
lands” (see Warping) along the side of the Trent produce splendid crops of wheat, 
beans, oats, and rape without the aid of manure. No other county in England has- 
finer breeds of oxen, horses, and sheep. Horncastle and Lincoln horse-fairs are fre- 
quented by French, German, Russian, and London dealers for the purpose of buying 
superior hunters and carriage-horses. The climate, though subject to strong westerly 
winds, is much the same as that of the other central counties of England. Six members, 
are returned to parliament. 

LIlsrCOLlf’S IKK, one of the four English inns of court, having exclusive power to 
call persons to the bar. It is so called because it belonged to the earl of Lincoln in the- 
reign of Edward IL, and became an inn of court soon after his death in 1310. See.- 
Inns op Court. 

LIKB, Jenny. See Goldschmidt, Madame. 

LINDAU, a t. of Bavaria, built on islands in the lake of Constance; pop. about 
5,000; the center of a small commerce in hops, wine, fish, and cheese. Its manufac- 
tures are mechanical and musical instruments, carriages, etc. In the 7th c. it was a 
well-known Roman town, and a free imperial city until 1803. 

LINDE, Samuel Bogumil, 1771-1847; of Swedish descent; b. at Thorn, Prussia; 
studied at Leipsic; spent several years in Dresden and Vienna; and in 1803 was 
appointed director of the lyceum of Warsaw, where he died. His DiGlionwry of the 
in 6 vols., is hig^^ 

LINDEN (tree). See Lime, ‘ante, 

LINDLEY, Daniel, d.d., b. Penn. ; graduated at the Ohio university, of which his 
lather was president; taught school to pay his way through the Union theological semi- 
nary of Virginia, where he graduated in 1829; was immediately licensed to preach by 
the presbytery. For three years he preached in Charlotte, N. 0., and .saw several hun- 
dred added to the church. Wiien an appeal was made by the American board for settled 
pastors to become missionaries, he offered his services. He married Lucy Allen of 
.Richmond, Va., and sailed in 1834 for the cape of Good Hope. From Cape Town they 
journeyed by wagons 500 m. to Griqua Town, thence the next year 500 m. farther to 
Mosika, the country of Mosilikatse. After encountering great peril and suffering in 
■he war between the Dutch and Mosilikatse, reduced almost to starvation, they reached 
Port Natal, whence shortly they were driven by war between the Dutch and Dingaan, 
great-uncle of Cetywayo. In June, 1839, he returned to Port Natal, where he labored 
among the Zulus for about thirty-five years. Not only did he make known to them Jesus . 
f'hrist, but when the native Christians wished to improve their modes of life, though 
nor a mechanic, he could .show them how to make brick, to build houses, to construct a 
few implements and pieces of furniture. In sickness he ministered to them; if a tiger or, 
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a lion threatened, his rifle never missed its aim; though he was neither physician nor 
sportsman. The Zulus honored and loved him. The Duteli J-loers, whose wumiermgs 
lie had shared when war drove him from his home and work anH)ug tln^ ntiUvff*', said. 
If there be a human name that 'warms the heart of a Bhilai I’eek Boer, It Is the 
he-remembered name of Daniel Lindley.” He died at Morrisff>wn, J., Si‘]*k *^<1 IHSO. 

LIHDLEY, John, a distinguished botanist, was b. Tel)., 17hl). at tJattorp near Norwicli, 
where his father, who was the author of A. Guido (<i (Jrc/iurd uud hitohnt GurdMun^ 
owned a large nursery garden. Botany semns to have early attracted his aUenti(»n, a^, 
in 1819, he published a translation of Richard’s Anuli/so (hi Fnut, and in 18:i0 in-; 
Monoqmpfm Mosarmn appeared. Amongst his most important works anj his hdrotln,:- 
Mon Id the Natural System of Botany (mO); Introduction to the Structure and Physnduyy 
of Plants Flora (1888) ; and YVid Veyrtable hiuydom m-Uju wiuen 

is a standard work on the subject of classification, and is an expan.^ioii of las lutnuiar- 
iion to the Natural System, which had previously (in 1880) been reniodcleri under 
title of A Natural SysUm of Botany, Lindley did a great d<ial to popularize the study 
of botany by the publication of his Ladles’ Botany, School Botany, ‘‘botany” in the 
Library of Useful Knotdedge, and the botanical articles as far as the letter H in the 
Benny Cyclopedia. In his Theory of Ilorticulture, which has passed through^ sciverul 
editions, and in the well-known periodical, Tlte Gardener’s Chronicle iXXiQ lic»rtlculturul 
department of which he edited from its commencement in 1841), he sliowed the gretii 
practical value of a knowledge of vegetable physiology in the common operations of 
the field and garden. In conjunction with Mr. Huttoiriie published The Fossil Flora of 
Great Britmn, which consists of descriptions and figures of all the fossil plants found in 
this country up to the time of the commencement of this publication in 1888. Our 
limited space prevents us from noticing his other works, or his Diimerous contributions 
to scientific transactions. In 1829, at the opening of the London university, he wuis 
appointed professor of botany, and he continued to discharge the duties of tlic chair till 
1860, w'hen he resigned. Prom 1822 he acted as assistant secretary to the horticultural 
society, and not only edited their Transactions and Proceedings, but took an active part 
in the management of their gardens at Turnham Green. He was a fellotv of numerous 
learned societies at home and abroad. He died i^ov., 1865. 

LINDSAY, county-seat of Victoria co., Ontario, Canada, on the Scugog river, and 
on the line of the Canada Midland railway, 56 m. n.o. of Toronto; poii about 4,000. 
Its commerce is principally in lumber, gram, and flour. Its manufactures are doors, 
sjish and blinds, iron-works, beer, and extracts of hemlock bark. It contains the county 
buildings, and several fine churches and schools. 

LINDSAY, The Family of. This Scottish historical house is of Norman extraction. 
One of the race obtained lands in England from the Conqueror; another, sir Walter de 
Lindsay, settling in Scotland under David I., acquired Ercildoun, and Luffness m East 
Lothian. The descendant of the latter, William Lindsay of Ercildoun, high justiciary 
of Lothian in the latteiTialf of the 12th c., acquired the lands of Crawford in Clydesdale, 
which the family continued to hold till about the close of the 15th century. He married 
princess Marjory, sister of king William the lion, and had three sons. The ehle'-t 
inherited Crawford; and the descendants of the second were the house oi Laniberttm, 
Yvho for a time eclipsed their elder brethren; but the line of both ended in heirt'.sscs, and 
Craw'ford eventually came to the descendants of William of Liiffness, third son of the 
justiciary, -who, in the 14th c., added largely to their estates by marriage with a coheir- 
ess of lord Ahernethy. Sir James Lindsay of Crawford was one of the most notable of 
the Scotch barons engaged in the battle of Otterburn. 

Eakls of Ceawford and Duke of Montrose.— Sir Alexander Lindsay, younger 
brother of sir James of Crawford, the hero of Otterburn, acquired large estates in the 
counties of Angus and Inverness by marriage with the heiress of Stirling of Glenosk and 
Edzell; and his son David, ho, on failure of the line of his uncle, became cliief of the 
family, married the sister of Robert III., and was raised by that king, in 1898, to the 
dignity of earl of Crawford. In the 15th c. the earls of Crawford were among the most 
powerful of the Scotch nobility: they assumed a regal state, had their heralds^ and were 
attended by pages of noble birth. Their domains were widely extended over Scotland, 
but their chief seat was Pinhaven, in Angus. David, third earl, entered into an allianee, 
offensive and defensive, with the eighth earl of Douglas and Macdonald of the Isles, 
earl of Ross, and wielded for a time, during James IL’s minority, an authority far 
exceeding that of royalty. He was slain at Arbroath in a private feud with the Oailvies. 
His son, nicknamed “Beardie,”or the “tiger earl,” renewed the league with Douglas. 
On James having treacherously stabbed Douglas at an interview at Stirling, he rose in 
rebellion; and the earl of Huntly, lieut.gen. of the kingdom, who liad aided the Ogil- 
vies at Arbroath, took up arms against him. Earl Beardie was defeated at Brechin, and 
forfeited; but he was afterw^ards restored to his lands and dignities, and to roval favor, 
and entertained James at Pinhaven, who flung clowm a loose s4one from the castle battle- 
ment in fulfillment of a vow which he had taken to make the highest stone of the castle 
the lowmst. The family attained their climax of power and wealth under David, flftli 
ear], a faithful friend of James III., and employed by him in his most important foreign 
embassies, w^ho was made duke of Montrose in 1488, a title which had never before been 
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bestowed in Scotland but on princes of the blood-royal. On the accession of James lY., 
an act rescissory was passed of all grants and titles conferred by his predecessor during 
the last eight months of his reign; but soon afterwards, a new charter of the dukedom 
of Montrose was granted on a recital of the duke’s good services to the king and his pre* 
decessor. David, eighth earl of Crawford, nephew of the duke of Montrose, had the 
misfortune to have a son known for his crimes and enormities as “ the wicked master”; 
his conduct led his aged father to consent to a transfer of the earldom to David Lindsay 
•of Edzell, the next heir. The ninth earl, who succeeded under this conveyance, moved 
with pity for the rightful heir, son of the “wicked master,” obtained a reconveyance 
of the earldom to him after his own decease. From that time the fortunes of the family 
began to decline. The 12th earl was imprisoned by his relatives as a spendthrift. The 
16th earl, a companion in arms of the great Montrose, having no issue, through the influ- 
ence of a powerful cadet of the family, lord Lindsay of the Byres, a new patent of the 
■earldom was obtained from Charles !, bringing in his branch of the house before the 
descendants of the uncle of the 16tii earl, who had been created lord Spynie, or the inter* 
mediate cadets of Edzell and Balcarres. 

Lord Lindsay of the Byres, Viscount Garnock.— Sir William Lindsay, younger 
brother of the first earl of Crawford, acquired extensive estates with his wife, a daiigli- 
ter of sir William Mure of Abercorn. He was hereditary bailie and seneschal of the 
regality of the archbishopric of St, Andrews, an oflSce which remained in his family till 
the middle of last century. His grandson was made lord Lindsay of the Byres, county 
Haddington, in 1445, The lords Lindsay of the Byres were sturdy champions of popu- 
lar rights and of the Presbyterian faith; their principal residence was Struthers castle in 
Fife. The fourth lord endeavored in vain to dissuade James IV. from his fatal expe- 
dition to England in 1513; in consequence of which, James vowed that, on his return, 
he would hang him on his own gate, a threat, of course, rendered futile by the fatal 
result of Plodden. The fifth lord was one of the four noblemen to whom tbe charge of 
the infant queen Mary was committed on tlie death of her father. The sixth lord, the 
fiercest and most bigoted of the lords of the congregation, was deputed by the rest to 
obtain Mary’s compulsory resignation at Lochleven, an office which he is said to have 
discharged in a severe and repulsive manner; and the seventh lord bearded James VI. in 
the presence-chamber regarding the changes he was effecting in ecclesiastical polity. 
The tenth lord Lindsay of the Byres was in 1644 created earl of Lindsay; and in virtue 
of Charles I.’s above-mentioned patent, he became 17th earl of CrawTord, a dignity 
onjoyed by his descendants till their extinction. He held the offices of high treasurer of 
Bcotland, and an extraordinary lord of session; and though a warm partisan of the cove- 
nant, he was a loyal and consistent adherent of the Stuarts. In 1648 he. entered with 
zeal into the proposal to raise an army to effect the king’s rescue; and in 1657, while for- 
warding Charles 11. ’s plan of nnirching into England, he was arrested, carried to Lor 
don, and detained a prisoner in the Tower and Windsor castle. He w'as released by the 
“long” parliament in 1660, on the recall of the secluded members, and was reinstated in 
Ills offices and dignities at the restoration. We find him afterwards making a strong 
effort to dissuade Charles from introducing episcopacy in Scotland. The treasurer’s 
grandson by a younger son was created viscount Garnock in 1703. The fourth viscount 
Garnock succeeded as 21st earl of Crawford; his son, the 22d earl, was the last of the 
direct line of the Byres; and at his decease in 1^8, the Crawford earldom returned, in 
terms of the patent of Charles I., to the line of Balcarres, while the Crawford Lindsay 
estates went to heirs-female. A claim by gn alleged descendant of this branch of the 
house to both peerage and estates, was long a matter of public interest and notoriety; it 
eventually collapsed from the discovery that the principal documents founded on were 
Ingeniously contrived forgeries. 

Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, lion king of arms, the courtly knight, poet, and 
philosopher, and friend of the reformation in its earlier stages, was descended from a 
natural son of the first sir William Lindsay of the Byres. 

Eard of Balcarres and Crawford.— The Lindsays of Balcarres, in Fife, were a 
branch, and eventually the representatives of the Lindsays of Edzell, who, as already 
seen, had temporarily possessed the earldom of Crawford on the attainder of the 
“ wicked master.” The first of them was lord Menmuir, a lord of session and secretary 
of state to James VI., possessed of accomplishments and cultivation rare in his age. His 
son David w'as created lord Lindsay of Balcarres in 1633, and his grandson, Alexander, 
earl of Balcarres, in 1651, in reward of their steady support of the royal cause. The 
sixth earl of Balcarres became dejiire earl of Crawford on the death of the 22d earl, the 
last of the Byres line; and that title has been recognized by the house of lords to belong 
to his son, James, seventh earl of Balcarres, and 28d earl of Crawford, father of the 
present representative of the family. The earl of Crawford further preferred without 
success a claim to the dukedom of Montrose, conferred by James III. Alexander Wil- 
liam Crawford, since 1869 earl of Crawford and Balcarres, is author of Sketches of the 
History of OhnsUan Art (1847) ; Skepticism (1861) ; On the Theory of the English H&xmmter; 
{Ecumenicity in relation to the Church of England (1870); and (1849) Llres of the Lindsays, 
a family memoir, combining to a rare extent genealogical research with biographical 
interest, to which reference is made for further particulars regarding the Lindsays. — 
a\^o ^tv'sriBQy Land of the Lindsays, 
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l-i:;;; I . . , LINDSAY, William' ScHAW;-b. in Ayrsliire, Scotland, in 1816; went to sea m 

cabin-boy at 15 years of age; was second mate in 1834, chief mate in 1835, and com- 
mander of a merchantman in 1836; became agent for the Castle-Eden coal .company in 
» 1841 ; took an active part in opening the port of Hartlepool and providing it with wharves 

i i;;: and docks; in 1845 went to London, where in, a short time he was recc^nized as oiiC' of 

■ ■'■.l:':? ■ the “ m,erchant princes ” .of the city ; was a candidate for parliament in 1852,, and defeated; 

■ ■ but in 1854 elected for Tynemouth and North Shields, and re-elected without opposition 

in 1857; two years later was elected for Sunderland. He distinguished himself in pirn- 

■ ' i , liament by earnest, careful attention to commercial and shipping interest>s, and took 

' ‘ part in organizing the administrative reform association. Besides numerous pamphlets 

' : on mercantile and .political topics he has published Out ' Mamgation, Meramtik, and 

Mmine Laws Considered; Our Merchant Shipping ; and The HisiorgofMerchmitShipjdng, 
the latter a work in 2 volumes. 

' ' MKBSAY, or Lyndsay, Sir David, of the Mount, one of the best and long the- 

most popular of the older Scottish poets, was the son of David Lindsay of Gunny Iton, 
in East Lothian, whose grandfather was a son of sir William Lindsay of the Byres. 
The poet is said by Chalmers to have been born at tlie Mount about the year 1490, Init 
Laing in his recent edition of Lyndsay (1871) notes the absence of evidence on this point, 
Chalmers having apparently assumed it as a consequence of his supposition that tiie 
. poet’s father was “David Lyndsay of the Mountht,” while Laing has shown that this 

' was the poet’s grandfather. The name “Da Lindesay ” occurs in the list of “incor- 

^ porated” students in St. Salvator’s college, St. Andrews, for the year 1508 or 1509. It 

, ’ may be that of the poet. We cannot tell when he entered the ro 3 ral service, but in Oct., 

" v 1511, he is found taking part in a play acted before the court of king James IV. In the 

following spring he was appointed “keeper” or “usher” of the prince, who, when 
; little more than a twelvemonth old, became king James V.; and his verses preserve 

some pleasing traces of the care and affection with which he tended the king’s infant 
years. His wife, Janet Douglas, had long the charge of the royal apparel. In 1524 the 
^ • court fell under the power of the queen-mother and the Douglases, and Lindsay lost his 

place; but four years afterward, when the Douglases were overthrown, Lindsay was 
made lion king at arms, and at the same time received the honor of knighthooa. In 
; ™ this capacity he accompanied embassies to the courts of England, France, Spain, and 

, „ Denmark. He appears to have represented Cupar in the parliaments of 1542 and 1543;, 

, and he was present at St. Andrews in 1547, when the followers of the reformed faith 

called Knox to take upon himself the office of a public preacher. He died childless 
y before the summer of 1555. 

’ ' " The first collection of Lindsay’s poems appeared at Copenhagen about 1553, They 

■ , were republished at Paris or Rouen in 1558; at London in 1566, 1575, and 158! ; at Bel- 

fast in 1714; in Scotland in 1568, 1571, 1574, 1588, 1592, 1597, 1604, 1610, 1614, 1634, 
1648, 1696, 1709, 1720, and 1776. This mere enumeration of editions might be enough 
: to show the great popularity which Lindsay long enjoyed. For nearly two centuries, 

indeed, he was what Burns has since become — the poet of the Scottish people. His works 
r ‘ were in almost every house, his verses on almost every tongue. Like Burns, he owed 

part of his popularity, no doubt, to his complete mastery of the popular speech, But,. 

; like Burns, Lindsay would have been read in whatever language he chose to write. 

" His verses show few marks of the higtiest poetical power, but their merits otherwise are- 

great. Their fancy is scarcely less genial than their humor, and they are full of good 
sense, varied learning, and knowledge of tli^ world. They are valuable now, if for noth- 
ing else than their vivid pictures of manners and feelings. In the poet’s own day, they 
served a nobler purpose, by preparing the wmy for the great revolution of the IBtli cen 
tury. It has been said that the verses of Lindsay did more for the reformation in Scot- 
land than all the sermons of Knox. Like Burns, Lindsay shot some of his sharpest 
shafts at the clergy. The licentiousness that characterizes liis verses must be attributed 
in part to the age in which he lived. The earliest and most poetical of his writings is i hi- 

' ' r Ih'erne; the most ambitious, The Monarehis; the most remarkable in his own clay, per- 

• . haps, was The Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis; but that which is now read wdth most 

pleasure, both for the charm of its subject and for its freedom from the allegorical fashion 
: of the time, is The Ristm'ie of Squy&r Meldrum. An admirable edition of Lindsay’s 

'' works is that of Chalmers (Lond. 1806, 3 vols.); but in points of detail it is less accurate 

than that of Laing (Edin. 1871, 2 vols.). 



LINDSLEY, Philip, d.d., 1786-1855; h. at Morristown, N. J. ; graduated at 
Princeton in 1804, where he was tutor in 1807-9 and 1812, professor of "languages ia 
1813, and vice-president in 1817, at which time he was ordained as a minister ()f the 
Presbyterian church. Between 1820 and 1839 he was offered the presidency of 10 dif- 
ferent colleges, and in 1824 accepted that of the university of Nashville, Teun., which 
he held till 1850, when he resigned, after a vf ry successful career. He subsequently held 
the professorship of archaeology and churcli polity in the Presbyterian theological semi- 
naiy at New Albany, Ind. His complete works, comprising sermons tind educational 
and other discourses and essays, together with a memoir by Lerov J. Halsey, were Dub- 
iished in 1805. Died at Nashville. '' ^ ^ 
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LINE, an expression used in the army to distinguisli ordinary cavalry and infantry 
from the guards, artillery, and engineers. It obviously takes its origin from the fact 
that the troops in question constituted the usual “line of battle.” 

LINE, in military or naval rank {ante). The line-officers of the navy and army in 
the United States are divided into eleven grades, and their comparative rank on th® 
active or retired list is as follows: 


The admiral of the navy ranks with a general of the army. 

The vice-admiral “ “ lieutenant-general of the army* 

10 rear-admirals of the navy rank with major-generals 
25 commodores “ " ' ' 

50 captains “ 

90 commanders “ 

80 lieutenant-commanders ‘ ‘ 

280 lieutenants “ 

100 masters “ 

100 ensigns 
— midshipmen 


brigadier-generals 

colonels 

lieutenant-colonels 

majors 

captains 

first lieutenants 

second lieutenants. 


All staff officers are appointed by the president with the sanction of the senate. H® 
also appoints for vessels in actual service all warrant officers, such as boatswains, gunners, 
sail-makers, and carpenters, that may be required. All officers not entitled to hold war- 
rants are called petty officers. Ail officers of the army above the grade of sergeant hold 
their authority by commissions, and are therefore termed commissioned officers, to dis- 
tinguish them from non-commissioned officers. 

LINE, Mathematical, denotes a magnitude having only one dimension. Euclid 
define® it to be “ that which has length without breadth.” 

LINE, Mathematical {ante), may be straight, curved, or mixed ; a straight line i® 
defined by Euclid as “one which lies evenly between two points.” To this, it i® 
objected, the idea of straightness is presupposed in the definition; it is said, also, by 
some mathematicians that the order of definitions is reversed by Euclid from the 
order of comprehension; that the mind conceives first the solid and then successively 
the surface, line, and point. The definition now generally given is that a straight line is 
the shortest path between any two given points; a curved line is one not straight, i.e. 
between any two geometrical points in its extent a shorter line may be drawn ; the term 
mixed line is used to denote a union of the two in extent, hut is hardly a pure geometri- 
cal concept. Straight lines may be produced both ways without limit; may be drawn 
through any two points in space, and any two coincide throughout indefinite extension 
if two points in the one coincide with two points in the other. If we admit the idea of 
motion, we may define a line as the path of a moving point, a surface as the path of a 
moving line, and a solid as that of a moving surface. Thus if a straight line revolves 
about one extremity as an axis, it will describe with the other a circle of which it is 
itself the radius; and a semicircle revolving about its diameter will produce a spherical 
surface. 

LINEAL DESCENT, the descent in a right line, as from father to son, grandson, etc. 

LINEN AND LINEN HANlTFACTTrEES, fabrics ' manufactured wholly from flax or 
lint (Lat. linum). The manufacture of linen has reached its greatest perfection in France 
and the Netherlands, where the stimulus to produce fine yarns (see Spinning) for the 
lacemakers has given rise to such care and attention in the cultivation and preparation 
of flax that in point of fineness of fiber they have been unequaled. Consequently the 
linens of France, Belgium, and Holland have long enjoyed a well-deserved reputation,, 
and in the article of lawn, wiiich is the finest kind of linen cloth made, the French are- 
unrivaled. In the ordinary kinds of linen our own manufactures are rapidly improv- 
ing, and will soon equal in quality the productions of continental competitors. Those 
of Ireland, especially, are remarkable for their excellenae, and this trade has become a 
yery important one in that country; whilst in Scotland a large trade in the coarser and 
inferior kinds has located itself. The export of linen manufactures and linen yarns from 
the United Kingdom in 1876 was in value £7,070,149; and the amount produced for 
home-consumption may be reckoned at £10,000,000. 

The chief kinds of linen manufactures, besides yarn and thread, which will b® 
described under Spinning, are. Lawn (Fr. limn), the finest of flax manufactures, for- 
merly exclusively a French production, but very fine lawns are now made in Belfast, 
Armagh, and Warrlngstown ; cambric (q.v,); damask (q.v.); diaper (q.v.). Of the finer 
plain fabrics, are the most important in this country. The chief places of 

their manufacture are Belfast, Armagh, and Leeds. Common sheetmg and tmmling 
very extengively manufactured in Scotland, particularly at Dundee, Kirkcaldy, Fdrfar„ 
and Arbroath. osnab'wrgs, crash, and (corrupted from ticket 

(Uhken, Dutch for cover) are veiy coarse and heavy materials, some fully bleached, 
others unbleached or nearly so. They are chiefly made in Scotland, the great seat of 
the manufacture being at the towns just mentioned, although much is made m the 
smaller towns and villages, also at Leeds and Barnsley in England. Some few varieties 
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of velvet and velveteen are also made of flax at Mancliester, and much linen-varn is 
used as warp for other materials. j i 

Linen is one of the most ancient of all textile manufactures, at least it i.s due of the 
earliest_ mentioned. The cerecloth, in which the most ancient muinmi..s arc wrmnW 
proves Its early and very extensive use among the Eiryptiims. If, foniicci also iiurK or 

the garments of the Hebrew as well as the Egyptian priests. Patiopolis wtis the Eclf..st 
of the ancients as. according to Strabo, it was tliery the iiumul'acture of linen wa.s eiji. ‘tilr 
conducted. Ihe wonderful durability of linen is evidenced by il.s cxlstcm;.. oli nuum 
mies, and by the remarkable fact mentioned by the German write/, S<:ctzcn and rcicrred 
to by Blumenbach, that he had found several napkins within the fol(h, of ’ihe coverin-r 
on a mummy which he unwrapped, and that he had them washed severai times wilhonl; 
injury and UMd with great veneration “ this venerable linen, wiiielt hud been woven 
more than 1700 years. Prom the time of the.se ancient Egyptian.s up to the lu-cst'iit 
period, the use of linen for clothing and other purpo.se.s luts been tamtinuou.^ a,,; 
although the introduction and vast development of tlie cotton manufacture cheeked its 

““ ““ ““ pro. 

colony of Scots planted themseives in the n.e. ]>art of Irel-iiul 
and established there the imen manufacture. In 1G96 iieinp, flax linen-thn'ad ‘nuf 
yarn were permitted to be exported from Ireland duty free: it was not before 1800 th'/r 
he duty was taken off imported linen.-^The introdimtion of the linen mamfl act U 

late as 1870 there were but 10 establishments for this manufacture in the United 

L yerfndln toportation into Uie UnUef Stfdef in 

5 1 flax and manufactures of flax, lute and its nvinnfGP 

tures, and hemp, amounted to $23,157,769. ^ manulac* 



of 11 ^ ™ c>f the family gaduke, abundant on most narls of the British 

throughout the noUern and in yZf 

LIKG. See Heath (a/ife). 

tvdeTas he 


traveled aSiT^ungmau:^^^^^^ 

^f 7hS^^ of cnrlesber.. 




tarian worship of the Hindli^fttyASl^^enihlenfo^^ symbol) denotes, in tlie see- 
nature. The Linga-worshin nrevalls with Tho^wS-, ^ ?ooorative power of 

Beligion under lNUo. ®nX of 

into practices of the grossesLdesCTmtiom nature, it has degeiicrutcd 

: ship of the ChaldeanS, Greeks tod other natioifn^^t. ‘‘® ® as tlie similar wor- 

which the Linga is represIS “™iirSenLel?hf ^ ^he manner in 

stone, or other erect and cylindricS obiects heW him * flower, a pillar of 

generative power of Si'va ^ Its ®PP’’opriate symbols of the 

the wto^f^fh^r^luS^^^^^^ oVb”rSS“tronrofX“^^^^^^^^ ^ 
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fort Washington, and kept for a lon^ time in the prison-ship ; after the war, wascollectos 
of the port of Georgetown, Md. ; resided in Baltimore in 1812, where he was killed, July 
28, by a mob while bravely defending the printing-office of the Federal Bepublican, 

IIl'G-AEB, John, d.b,, a member of a humble Koman Catholic family, was b. at 
Winchester, Feb. 1, 1771; and being destined for the priesthood of that church, W'as 
sent to the English college of Douai, in France, where he remained till that college, in 
'Common with most of the religious establishments of France, was broken up by the 
troubles of the revolution. The act called the Catholic relief act enabling Catholics to 
open schools in England, the Douai community was transferred to Crookhall, and ulti- 
mately to Ushaw% in the county of Dui'ham. Lingard continued attached to the college 
in its several migrations, although not always resident. In 1793 he accepted the office 
of tutor in the family of lord Stourton ; but in the following year he returned to com- 
plete his theological studies at Crookhall, wdiere he entered into priest’s orders, and in 
which he continued as professor of philosophy, prefect of studies, and vice-president, 
until 1810, when he was named president. In 1811, how^ever, he accepted the humble 
cure of Hornby, near Lancaster, in which he continued to reside till his death, July 18, 
1851. Lingard’s first important work was the Antiquity of the Anglo-Saxon Glmrcli (8vo, 
1806), reprinted in 1810, and afterwards, in a much enlarged edition (2 vols. 1845). This 
was but the pioneer of what became eventually the labor of his life — a History of Eng- 
land (6 vols. 4to), published at intervals, 1819-25; and afterwards in 14 vols. 8vo, 1823- 
31. This work, before the death of the author, had passed through six editions, the last 
of which (10 vols. 8vo) appeared in 1854-55. From its first appearance, it attracted 
iniicli attention, as being founded on original authorities and the result of much new 
research. It was criticised with considerable asperity in its polemical bearings; but the 
author, in his replies, displayed so much erudition, and so careful a consideration of the 
original authorities, that the result was to add materially to. his reputation as a scholar 
and a critic. It won for itself a place as a work of original research, and although it 
bears unmistakable evidence of the religious opinions of the author, yet there is also 
evidence of a sincere desire to investigate and to ascertain the truth of history. In 
recognition of his great services, many honors were offered to him; and he received a 
pension of £300 from the crown in reward of his literary services. His remains were 
interred in his old college of St. Cuthbert, at Ushaw. 

LIl’d-AYEH', a t. of the island of Luzon, Philippine islands (q.v.), on a bay of the 
same name. Pop. 23,063, who export rice and sugar. 

LIHGIIxA FRAISrCA, a kind of corrapt Italian, •with a considerable admixture of 
French words and idioms; spoken along the shores of the Mediterranean. 

LIITOTAGEOS'SA, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Catania, on the north-eastern slope 
‘of Mt. Etna, 1725 ft. above the sea, 37 m, s.w. from Messina. The name is also fre- 
quently spelt Linguagiossa. The pop. of the town at the census of 1871 was close on 
8,500. 

LINGUISTICS. See Philology, ante, 

LINU'TTLA, a genus of bracliiopodous mollusks, exhibiting the remarkable peculiarity 
of a long fieshy pedicel supporting a bivalve shell, and passing between the beaks of the 
valves. They live attached to rocks in the seas of warm climates, particularly of the 
Indian archipelago and Polynesia. The genus is interesting, because, although few 
recent species are known, fossil species are numerous, and are found in the fossiliferous 
beds of Britain and other countries, the seas of which now produce none of their 
congeners. 

LINIMENTS (from the Latin word Imm, to besmear) may be regarded, in so far as 
their physical properties are concerned, as ointments having the consistence of oil, 
while, chemically, most of them are ^oafs — that is to say, compounds of oils and alka- 
lies. In consequence of their slighter consistence, tliej’- are rubbed into the skin more 
readily tlian ointments. Among the most important of them are: Liniment of ammonia, 
popularly known as hartshorn ayid oil, which is prepared by mixing and shaking together 
solution of ammonia and olive-oil, and is employed as an external stimulant and rube- 
facient to relieve neuralgic and rheumatic pains, sore throat, etc.: Soap) limme?d, or 
opodeldoc, the constituents of which are soap, camphor, and spirits of rosemary, and 
wiiicli is used in sprains, bruises, rheumatism, etc.: Liniment of Imie, or earron oil, 
which is prepared by mixing and sliaking together equal measures of olive or linseed oil 
and lime-water; it is an excellent application to burns and scalds, and from its general 
employment for this purpose at the Carron iron- works, has derived its popular name: 
Camphor liniment, consisting of camphor dissolved in olive-oil, which is used in sprains, 
bruises, and glandular enlargements, and which must not be confounded with 
mmpJwr liniment, wliich contains a considerable quantity of ammonia, and is a power- 
ful stimulant and rubefacient ; Opium Ummeni, which consists of soap liniment and tinc- 
ture of opium, and is much employed as an anodyne in neuralgia, rheumatism, etc.; 
and the simple liniment of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, which is composed of four 
parts of olive-oil, and one part of white wax, and is used to soften the skin and promote 
the healing of chaps. 
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LINK, a unit of measure in land surveying, in. in length, 
in later one of the oldest towns 

of many illustrious personages— is one of the most beautiful in 
times, Lmkdpmg was a place of sacrifice. ^ in mu iicatiicn 

LINLEY, Thomas, 1735-95: b. Wells Eno* • m -i ^ 

composer, and on his death with Dr. Arnold. In 17% h^set thf mn.t qi 

Se^.^frmire!lt SlSTaTrctS 

Lane theater, Lmley having direction of the musical department, wWiiSie coiuUu'u'^i 

EjfS 

«b«'£“Fl; SSSTeSt’S r«.f J‘rif ??“••? “H.™, ..d St p.t,, 

and Calcutta. He returned from Indk em^v wfftf^® company at Madra.«i 

remainder of his life to literature and musi^ nr and devoted the 

produced a number of fflees which evinnprf’mt^^i »ausic he was passionately fond, and 
also a set of s^gs twf sete of canJone^ much originality and taste. He published 
Dramatic Songs ofShahmmre 2 folio vnliimpa^s,”^*^”? detached pieces, and compiled 
several of hisVn d^K±Sns HeVr^^^^^ 

operas which were performed at Dnirv T a ti7^ 'rff*® ®'Jso two novels, and two comic 
Of his sister Mrs. Sheridan. ^ ^^ote besides an elegy on the death 

firth oT^ForthfhTvingTlfecouS^’MdM^ bounded on then, by the 

and west. Its length! m to TIs^ m anri « 1. S’ If "“?’ 1, s., 

81,114 acres. ThI surface of tL ground 1 toeMlar iZt fh ^ f 

with the exception of one emineSe 1500 ft S ’ tI* ® ?''’® ,mconsiderable 

healthy. The soil is very varied ^d e^eni « climate is changeable, but 

little land of first quality; In Lmrof the borders of the firth, there is 

considerable breadth of unreclaimed mos<? "pf ^ there is good pasture, also a 

railways, and the Edinburgh Ind Glasgow Tbis county is intersected with 

miles. In 1674 the valued rent was £^07^ Tn ififi traverses it lor upwards of 10 
187|-79 it was^ excludingSaTfafd’^ILs? £1'^' ^ ™ 

and grass° SsTs?!, orwWctfther^wLTse^tcr^^^^^ 

acres of oats, 916 acres of beans 2 910 ot wheat, 5,146 acres of barley, 10,761 

live-stock, the numbers wwSS mnlovc tm-nip.s.’ Of 
sheep, 19,906,- swine, 1858 Salt is mLlftS thfl agriculture, 2,140; cattle, 10.902- 
breweries, distilleries and ch^fworks “"c tkanerie!, 

Homan antiquities. Pop ’71 40 965 county contains several remain.^ of 

to parliament, 1198. Constituency in 1876-77, returning one menibS 

one of the oldest towns in Scotland arid turin w. of Edinburgh. It is 

tains many antiquated houses, and somk ruim richdf Wrfnr“T^^ modernized, still eon- 
church of St Michael’s (buUt partlv in the iTih ^ ^ ^ Theparisli 

which is still in use. is a beautiful kpedmm o^tlm^^ ® PO«io“ of 

strikingly situated on an eminence wSSiint; instil The palace, 

mto two almost equal parts, is heavy, but imposing in ai?ear^nce? wi^^ 
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residence of the Scottisli monarclis, and was the birthplace of Mary Queen of Scots and 
if ^ father, James V. The earliest record of its existence is of the time of David I 
(n24-53), and fraginents of various ages are easily detected. The latest work is of the 
time ot James V i. Linlithgow unites with several other burghs in sending a member to 
parliament Pop. 71, 3,690. ^ 


LINN, a CO. of e. Iowa, intersected by the Cedar and Wapsipinicon rivers and 
drained in part by Buffalo and Prairie creeks; traversed by the Chicago and North- 
western, the Dubuque and South-western, and the Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Min-^ 
nesota railroads; 730 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 37,235. The surface is undulating, and diversified 
with prairies and forests, the latter filled with hard timber. The soil is fertile and well 
watered, and rests partly upon a limestone foundation. Wheat, corn, oats, hay butter * 
cattle, and pork are staple products. The city of Cedar Rapids is in the county. Valu- 
ation of real and personal property, $15,412,248. Capital, Marion. 

LINN, a CO. in e. Kansas, bordering upon Missouri; intersected by the Osage rlve^* 
and drained in part by Big Sugar and North Sugar creeks; traversed by the Mississippi 
River, Fort Scott and Gulf railroad; 630 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 15,299. About 90 per cent of 
the surface is prairie, while forests gvow along the streams. The soil is fertile, produc- 
Ing excellent crops of wheat, corn, oats, and hay. Large numbers of cattle are raised, 
and butter is a staple production. Limestone and bituminous coal abound. Valuation 
of real and personal property, $5,002,650. Capital, Mound City. 

LINN, a CO. in n. Missouri, intersected by Locust and Yellow creeks, and drained 
by Muscle river, and several affluents of Grand river, which touches the s.w. corner of 
the county; traversed by the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad; 648 sq.m,; pop. ’80, 
30,016, of whom 14,499 were of American birth. The surface is undulating, and much 
of it is covered with forests. The soil is fertile, and the chief staples are corn, oats, 
wheat, cattle, and pork. Valuation of real and personal property, $6,500,000. Capital, 
Linneus. 


LINN, a CO. in w. Oregon, bounded n. by the n. fork of Jhe Santiam river, and 
w. by the Willamette; drained by the Calapooya river and the s. fork of the Santiam; 
intersected by the Oregon and California railroad; 2,350 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 12,675, of 
whom 8,474 were of American birth. The surface is diversified with mountains, prai- 
ries, and extensive forests. Mount Jefferson, a high peak of the Cascade range, covered 
with perpetual snow, stands on the e. border of the county. The soil of the valleys and 
prairies is very productive. The chief productions are wheat, oats, butter, hay, lumber, 
and wool The quantity of wheat raised in 1875 was 998,626 bushels. Valuation of 
real and personal property, 5,500,000. Capital, Albany, 

LINN, JoH27 Blaib, D.D., 1777-1804; b. in Shippensburg, Penn., but removed in 
childhood to New York; graduated at Columbia college in 1795, when but 17 years old, 
and was afterwards a student in the law office of Alexander Hamilton. A serious 
drama,” written, by him and entitled Boumille Castle, or the Gallic Orphan, was brought 
out at the John street theater, in 1797, but was not successful. Not long after this he 
abandoned the law and studied theology under the rev. Dr. Ronieyn at" Schenectady. 
In June, 1799, he became assistant pastor of rev. Dr. Ewing’s church in Philadelphia. 
In 1800 he wrote a poem on the Begiih of WasMngton, and in 1802 published The Poioers 
of Genius, a poem of about 600 lines, which was wmll rcceived, soon reaching a second 
-edition, and being reprinted in England. In 1803 he entered into controversy with Dr, 
Priestley, occasioned by the latter’s comparison of Socrates with Jesus. He conducted 
his side of the debate so well that the university of Pennsylvania conferred upon him 
the title of d.d. Died in Philadelphia of consumption. 

LINN, William, b.d., 1752-1808; b. near Shippensburg, Penn. ; graduated at Prince- 
ton in 1773; studied theology with the rev. Dr, Cooper of Middle Spring, Penn., and 
licensed to preach in 1775. He served for a time as a chaplain in the revolutionary wmr, 
afterwards taught an academy at Somerset, Md., became pastor of a churdi in Eliza^ 
bethtown, N. J,, in 1786, and a few months later, one of the pastors of the collegiate 
Dutch r(?formed eliurch in New York, where he remained until 1805, when the state of 
his health compelled him to retire. He was distinguished as an eloquent and successful 
preacher. ^ He published Discourses on Scripture History; The Signs of the Times, a series 
of essays in favor of the French revolution; a. Funeral Milogy of Geti. Washington, md 
many separate sermons. Died at Albany. 

LINNJE'A, ag^riiis of plants belonging to the order caprifoliaceae or honeysuckle 
family. It eoiitains only one species, L. borealis. It was found by Linnaeus in tapland 
in 1732 and named after liiin by Gronoviiis. Calyx 5-pomted, oval-shaped, deciduous. 
Corolla narrow, bell-.shaped, five-lobed. Stamens four, two shorter, inserted towards the 
base of the corolla. Pod, three-celled, but having only one seed, the other twB cells 
haying abortive ovules. It is a slender creeping and trailing little evergreen, somewhat 
hairy, rounded oval leaves contracted at the base into short petioles, and thread-like 
peduncles liaving two pedicels at the top, each bearing a delicate and fragrant 
nodding flower. Corolla purple and whitish, hairy inside. It inhabits the more iiortli 
ern parts of Europe, Asia, and Amenca—foimd in moist, mossy woods and cold bogs; 
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I j British America and northern United States; and grows somewhat rarely In New Jersey 

and in the mouEtainoiis parts of Maryland. 

LINNJB'US. See Linne, 

f . LINNfi, Kabl YON, often called LiNHiBUS, one of the greatest of naturalists, wash. 

■' May 4, 1707, at Rashult, in Smaland (Sweden), where his father was a country parson 

■ in very poor circumstances. His parents intended him for liis lather’s proiessioii, but 
he made little proficiency in the necessary classical studies, iiianiiestiiig, however, irom 

Kdiis vei'y boyhood, the greatest love for botany. His father, disappointed, proposed to 
apprentice him to a shoemaker; but Dr. John Rothmann, a physician at Wexic), a 
friend of his father, undertook for a year the expense of his education, and guided hini 
: in the study of botany and of physiology. In 1727 the yemng naturalist went to study 

■ medicine at Lund, and in the year following he went to Upsala, but during his attend 

■ i ance at the university he endured great poverty. Olaf Celsius received him at. last hdo 

’ his house, and availed himself of his assistance in preparing a work on the plants oftlie 

Bible, He also won the favorable regard of Olaf Rudbeck, the professor of botany at 
Upsala, by a paper in which he exhibited the first outlines of thc^ sexual system of 
botany, with which his name must ever remain connected. Rudbeck appointed him 
' i- curator of the botanic garden and botanical demonstrator. In his 24th year he wrote a 

Mortm Uplandiem. Prom May to November,^ 17S2, he trav(;led in Lapland, at the 
expense of the government. The fruits of this tour appeared in iiis Fhnt LU'ppohka 
(Amst, 1787). He afterwards spent some time at Falilun, studying mineralogy, 

. . ’ and there he became acquainted with the lady whoin he afterwards married, the 

: daughter of a physician named Morfius, wdio supphed him with the ujeans of going to 

Holland to take liis degree, which he obtained at Harderw 3 ’‘ck in 1785. In Holland lie 
became the associate of some of the most eminent scientific men of the tinie, and won 
for himself a high reputation as a naturalisf, developing original views which atirac.tx^d 
I y no little attention, while he eagerly prosecuted his researches in all departments of iial- 

' ' ural history. Daring his residmice in Holland Linne conxposed and published, m 

. rapid succession, some of his greatest works, particularly his Systetna JSiaium (Le>d 

17%), Ills Fandmmnta {Lejd. his G&nem PkinM ram (Ley d 1787], hi ^ 

CoroUarkm Generum Plantarum (Lityd. 1787), etc. He visited England and France, 
and returned to Sweden, where, after some time, he was appointed royal botanist and 
president of the Stockholm academy. In 1741 he was appointed professor ol nicdjiciiH* 
in Upsala, and in 1742 professor "of botany there. Tiie remainder oi liis lilt* 

' mostly spent at Upsala in the greatest activity of scieutilic study and authorship. He 

produced revised editions of Ms earlier works, and numerous new works, a Fif^v 
S'mma (1745), Fauna Bmcica (1746), Hortm UpsaUensis (1748), dlafena Mrdiat fl740- 
. : , 52), his famous PMlosophia Bota7UGa {17ol), and tlm Speem Plantar um {i7T)Z), iii ^ome 

respects the gi'eatest of all his works. He died Jan. 10, 1778, the last foui\yeaisof nis 
y' 4 life having been spent in great mental and bodily infirmity. Linne was* not onlv a 

naturalist of most accurate observation, but of most philosophical mind, and upon IbF 
depended in a great degree the almost unparalleled influence which he cxerci.sed upon 
■’ \ the progress of every branch of natural history. Among the important soivi<‘e^ ulm li 

he rendered to science, not the least was the introduction of a more clear and pre< is<* 
, . , nomenclature. The groups which he indicated and named have, in tla^ great majoul^ 

of instances, been retained amid all the progress of science, and are too natural e\ei t*o 
be broken up; while, if the botanical system which he introduced is aitithua I, Janue 
■y- himself was perfectly aware of this, and recommended it for mere tempuiary use Uil 

: the knowledge of plants should be so far advanced that it could give place to a natmal 

arrangement. See Botany. 

LINNELL, Joim, b. London, 1792. In 1805 he was pupil of John Varloy, Lului 
of the present school of water-color painting. In 1807 he exliibited jd lln* acadeuu 
■ “Fishermen, a Scene from Kature.” The same year he received a medal at tin* Ibw.ii 

acadeniy for a drawing from the life, and in 1809,‘ at the British institi ition, the ] a i/.c « A 
50 guineas for the best landscape. He painted many views in W ales and elsewiiere, and 

• ■ in 1821 exhibited landscape and portraits. His paintings in earlier years xvere pm-tmits, 

' but snbsequentl 3 r he devoted himself to landscape and figure paintina. His chief uorks 

■ • are: “The Morning Walk,” “The Windmill,” “ A Woocl Scene,” “ Eve of the Deluge,” 

• , “The Return of Ulysses,” “Christ and the Woman of Samaria,” “ The Disobedient 

• ' ' Prophet,” ^‘TheTimberWagon,” “Barley Harvest,” “Under the Hawthorn, ” “Cross- 

' hig the Brook,” “The Last Gleam before the Storm,” “ Harvest Showers,” “ A View 

y, ill Windsor Forest.” Among his numerous portraits are “ AFamily Group—the Artist’s 

Children,” those of several fellow-artists, sir Robert Peel, and Thomas Carlyle. Lin* 
- ^ nell’s portraits are in a unique style, deeply studied in character, simple and real, and 

n : he ranks among the best landscape-painters. 



IITOET, a genus of small birds of the Urndy fringiUidm, nearly resembling 

the true finches, goldfinches, etc. The bill is short, straight, conical, and poiiited; the 
wings long and somewhat pointed; the tail forked. The specie.s are wide! v distributed 
in the northern, temperate, and arctic regions, but much confusion has arfsen concern- 
ing them, from the difference between the plumage of the breeding seiison and that of 
the greater part of the year. The Common Linnet (JS. canuahlmiA, oi* Giieatee Red- 
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POLE (qu. redpoll), is common in almost every fjart of the British islands and of Europe, I 

and extends over Asia to Japan. In size it is about equal to the chaffinch. In its 
winter plumage its prevailing color is brown, the quill and tail feathers black with 
white edges; in the nuptial plumage the crown of the head and the breast are bright ver- 
milion color, and a general brightening of color takes place over the rest of the 
plumage. This change of plumage causes it to be designated the brown, gray, or rose 
linnet, according* to the season of the year and the sex. It is the of the Scotch. 

The sweetness of its song makes it everywhere a favorite. It sings well in a cage, and 
readily breeds in confinement; but the brightness of the nuptial plumage never appears. 

The linnet abounds chiefly in somewhat open districts, and seems to prefer uncultivated 

and furze- covered grounds. Its nest is very often in a- furze -hush or hawthorn-hedge; 

is formed of small twigs and stems of grass, nicely lined with wool or hair; the eggs are 

four or five in number, pale bluish white, speckled with purple and browm. Linnets i 

congregate in large flocks in winter, and in great part desert the uplands, and resort to i 

the sea-coast.— The Mealy Redpolb (A. ewnescem) is also a widely distributed species, i 

and is found in North America, as well as in Europe and Asia, chiefly in very northern 

regions. It is rare in Britain. In size it is nearly equal to the common linnet. By ■ 

some it is regarded as a larger variety, of the Lessee Redpole or Common Redpole i 

(A. linarla), which is common in Britain, although in the south of England k is chiefly ' 

known as a winter visitant. The forehead, throat, and lore are black; in the spring 

plumage, the crown of the head is deep crimson; the general color is brown of various ! 

shades. The species is common in all the northern parts of the world, enlivening with i 

its pleasant twitter and sprightly habits even the desolate wastes of Spitzbergen.— The | 

only other British species is the Mountain Linnet, or Twite (A. montium), chiefly 

found in mountainous or very northern districts. It is smaller than the preceding, has 

a yellowish hill, and never assumes the red color which marks the nuptial plumage of 

other species. [ 

LBrOXEUM is, as its name is intended to denote, a peculiar preparation of linseed oil. I 

In 1849 Nicies and Rochelder independently discovered that chloride of sulphur will 
solidify oil, and render it usable in many new ways. In 1859 M. Perra communicated 
to the academie des sciences the details of a mode of effecting this by mixing and melt- i 

ing the ingredients, and pouring the mixture out in a thin layer. By varying the pro- 
portions the resulting substance assumes varying degrees of consistency. Thus, 100 
linseed oil 25 chloride of sulphur produces a hard and tough substance; 100 oil 15 
chloride, a supple substance like india-rubber; and 100 oil -j- 5 chloride, a thick pasty ' 

mass. This third kind dissolves well in oil of turpentine. Mr. Walton afterwards 
found that, by the application of heat, linseed oil will become hard witliout the addition ' 

of chloride of sulphur. He conceives that it is not a mere drying, but a real oxidizing. 

Linseed oil, first boiled, is applied as a layer to a surface of wood or glass, then dried; 
then another layer ; and so on till the required thickness is produced. "The sheet is then 
removed, and is found to be very much like india-rubber in elasticity; in fact, the pro- 
duction of a layer by this means is analogous to the smearing of chw-molds with i 

caoutchouc juice to xjroduce india-rubber, as prac’ficed in South America. See Oaout- 
CHOUC. The drying is a little expedited by adding a small portion of oxide of lead. I 

The solid oil is crushed, and worked thoroughly oetween heated rollers; and when i 

treated either with shellac or with naphtha, it becomes applicable in various manufactur- } 

ing forms. The term linoleum properly applies to the hardened or oxidized oil itself, ' 

blit it is chiefly used as a designation for one of the substances made from or -with it, a 
kind of floor-cloth. When the oxidized oil is rolled into sheets it becomes a substitute 
for india-rubber or gutta-percha. When, dissolved as a varnisli or mastic and applied to ^ 

cloth it is useful for woiter-proof textiles, felt carpets, carriage-aprons, wagon and cart 
sheets, nursing-aprons, water-beds, tank-linings, table-covers, etc., according to the 
mode of treatment. When used as a paint, it is useful for iron, for wood, and foi* 
ships’ bottoms. When used as a cement it jjossesses some of the useful properties of 
marine glue. When vulcanized or rendered quite hard by heat it may be filed, planefh 
turned, carved, and polished like wood, and used for knife and fork handles, mold - 
ings, etc. When brought by certain treatment to the consistency of dough or putty, \\ ] 

may be pressed into embossed molds for ornamental articles. When used as a grind- ,1 

ing*-wheel, touched with emeiy, it becomes a good cutteii Lastly, when mixed wit li 
ground cork, pressed on canvas by rollers, the canvas coated at the 'back ivith a layer of 
the same oil in the state of paint, and the upper or principal surface painted and pnntfnf 
it becomes the dho/ioim floor-cloth, for the production of w^hich a factory has been 
established at Staines. Dunn’s patented fabric for similar purposes has no 'oil in it: li t 

is a mixture of cork-shavings, cotton orwmol fibers, and caoutchouc spread upon a i 

cotton or canvas back, and embossed with patterns; it is a kind of kamptulicon (q.v.). 

LINSSEB, the seed of flax, largely imported from the continent and India, for mahing ■ 

limeed oil oil-cakc; in order to which the seeds are first bruised or crushed, the!, 
ground, and afterwards subjected to pressure in a hydraulic or screw press, sometiirk'' 
without lieat, and sometimes with the aid of a steam heat of about 200“ Fahr. Afn.^^ « f ’ 
oil is usually amber-colored, but when perfectly pure it is colorless. It has a peculiar ’ 

and rather disagreeable odor and taste. It is chiefly used for making varnishes, paint.=,. I 
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etc. That made without heat {cold-drawn linseed oil) is purer, and less apt to become 
rancid, than that in making which heat is applied. By cold expression, the seed yiddg 
from 18 to 20 per cent, and with heat from 22 to 27 per cent of oil. Liiiseed oil, boiled 
either alone or with litharge, white lead, or white vitriol, dries much uifire rapidly on 
exposure to the air than the unboiled oil; and hnUd or drying (M is particularly adapted 
for many uses. — The oil-cake made in express! linseed oil is very useful for feediag 
cattle, and, besides what is made in Britain, it is largely IniporUKl from the eonlincnt. 
See Oil-cake. Linseed itself is excellent food for cattle and for poultry, llie sr^ed coati 
abound in mucilage, which forms a thick jelly with hot water, and is vory unedul for 
fattening cattle.— LihseetZ meal, much used for poultices, is generally made by grind irig 
fresh oil-cake, but it is better if made by grinding the seed itself. 

LUSTSLEY, Joel Harvey, d.d., 1790-1868; b. in Cornwall, Yt.; graduated at Mid- 
dlebury college in 1811, and was tutor there three years; studied law, and practiced in 
Middiebuiy until 1822, when he was ordained as a Congregational rnifusler; spent 
aome time in South Carolina as a missionary ; was pastor of the South Congregational 
church in Hartford, Conn., from 1824 to 1882, and of Park street clmrcli, Boston, from 
1832 to 1835, when he was elected president of Marietta (0.) college, a post whicli he 
held for 10 years. In 1847 he became pastor of the Second Congregationul church, io 
Greenwich, Conn., and remained there until his death. 

LIlSf'STOCK, an iron-shod wooden staff used in gunnery, for holding the lighted rnateli 
in readiness to be applied to the touch-hole of the "cannon. In old pictures, the linstock 
is seen planted in the ground to the right rear of each piece, with a match smoking la 
each of the ends of the fork in which it terminates. 

Lim, See Flax. 

LIHTEI, the horizontal bearer over doors, windows, and other openings in walls, 
usually either of stone or wood. 

LINTON, Eliza Lynn, wife of W. J. Linton, b. at Keswick, Cimi])erland, Eng., 
1822. She is the author of a series of papers, The Girl of the Period, which attracted wide 
attention several years ago while they were passing through tlie SatunUy Remw. She 
has published several novels, among them Azeth, the Egyptian; Amy^none, a Bomanre of 
ike Days of Pericles; Realities, a romance of modern life; Lizzie Lor ton of Greyrigg; How- 
ing the Wind; The True History of Joshua Daridson; Ghristian and CommunM; Patrida 
Kemball. 

LINTON, William James, b. London, 1812; apprenticed to Mr. G. W. Bonner in 
1828; was partner in 1842 of Mr. Orrin Smith, the distinguished wood-engraver, and 
with him was engaged in the first works published in the Mustrated London Hews. In 
his younger days he was a zealous chartist, intimate with the Italian, French, and Polish 
refugees, in whose meetings he took an active part; was deputed by the British workmen 
to carry to the French provisional government their first congratuktoiy address; was in 
1851 one of the founders of the newspaper, the Leader; became in 1855 the editor and 
manager of Pe7i and Pencil; and for several years was a regular contributor to the Katkni, 
He contributed papers to the Westminster Remew, Eamniner, and Spectator, As an 
engraver on wood he holds the first rank. He prepared and illustrated The Ilisiory o} 
Wood Engraving; Vie Works of Deceased British Artists; several volumes of The English 
Republic, He published also 6%7‘M Poms; Life of Thomas Paine. In *1867 

he came to the United States, resided iseyeral years in New York, executed nuuiy 
superior works, and removed to New Haven, where he has a large engraving establish” 
merit. 

LIN-TSEH-STJ, Chinese imperial commissioner, was b. in 1785 at Hing-lnva, in the 
province of Fuh-keen, and his Chinese biographers have not failed to findBiat his liirth 
was attended with supernatural indications of future eminence. Till he reached his 
'17th year, he assisted his father in his trade of making artificial flowers, and .-jx-nt Ids 
evenings in studying to qualify himself for the village competitive examinations, at 
which he succeeded in obtaining successively the degrees analogous to bachelor of arts 
and master of arts. His ambitious mind, not satisfied wdtli these triumphs, pointed to 
Pekin as the fitting sphere of his talents, but poverty barred the wav. Happily, how- 
ever, a wealthy friend, who was filled with admiration for Lin-tseh-su’s merits and vir- 
tues, invited him to become his son-in-law, and he was now^ in a position to piisii his 
fortune at the capital. He became a doctor of laws and a member of tlic Hanlin college, 
which latter honor qualified him for the highest official posts. When 30 years of age, 
he received his first official appointment as censor; and by displaying the same zeal and 
industry, combined with irreproachable probity, which he had sliown in private life, Jm 
gradually rose into the favor of the emperor and his ministers. He was sent to super- 
intend the repairing of the banlp of the Yellow river; and on the termination of his 
mission, two years after, was highly compliniented by his sovereign for Ids diligence 
and energ 3 % and, as an evidence of imperial favor, was appointed to the post of fumn- 
cial commissioner for Kiang-nan, in wdiich province a famine w-as at that time deeimat- 
mg the population. Lin-tseh-su exhausted all his private resources and emolninents in 
providing food for the sufferers, and by careful management succeeded in restoring the 
T.)rosperity of the province. He was next appointed viceroy of tlxe two provinces of 
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Sliea-se and Kan-su, wliere, as in Kiang-nan he soon gained the affections of the people 
and the commendations of the ' emperor. On his reception by the emperor after his 
return, new titles were showered upon him, and he obtained the signal honor of entering 
the imperial precincts on horseback. But now his brilliant progress was to be checked? 
He had long urged upon his sovereign the adoption of stringent measures towards the 
importers, dealers, and consumers of opium, the bane and scourge of his native land; 
and on the commencement of difficulties with Great Britain, he was appointed to deal 
with the growing evil, and, if possible, put a stop to the obnoxious traffic. He arrived 
at Canton, invested with unlimited authority; but his unwise though well-meant meas- 
ures excited a war with Britain, and brought down upon himself the vengeance of Ms 
incensed sovereign. He was banished to the region of Ele, where he employed himself 
in improving the agriculture of the countiy, by introducing more scientific methods of 
cultivation. He was soon recalled, and restored to more than Ms former honors, and 
did good service by crushing a rebellion iiiYun-nan. His health now began to fail, and he 
obtained permission to retire to his native province ; but shortly afterwards, while on 
Ms way to attack the Tai-pings, he died, Jan., 1850. His death was the signal for 
general mourning throughout Cfiiina, and the emperor ordered a sacrificial prayer to he 
composed, recording the illustrious deeds of the departed; a signal favor, only conferred 
upon persons of extraordinary merit and virtue. 

Lin-tseh-su, besides thoroughly mastering the statistics and politics of China, devoted 
much of his time to studying the geography and history of foreign countries, and to 
private literary study. He is ranked as one of the chief among Chinese poets; and the 
style, literary ^merit, and logical order of Ms public documents form a strange contrast 
to the usual diffuse, rambling, and incoherent style of Chinese state-papers. 

LIH-TSING, a large and populous t. of China in the 'province of Shantung at the 
Junction of the imperial canal and the Eu-ho river, 200 m. s. of Pekin. It has an 
octagonal pagoda of nine stories, built of porphyry, granite, and varnished bricks; and 
several temples, in one of which is a colossal idol of gold. The town has a large trade 
by the canal. 

^ LINTZ, tlm capital of the crown-land of upper Austria, is situated in a pleasant dis- 
trict on the right bank of the Danube, which is here crossed by a wooden bridge 888 ft. 
long, 100 m, w. of Vienna. Pop. ’09, 80,538. It is a strongly fortified, quiet town, and 
a bishop’s seat, with numerous ciiurclies, benevolent institutions, and government 
offices. There are large imperial factories for carpets and other woolen goods; and 
cloths, cottons, cassimeres, fustians, leather, and cards are also made. The navigation 
of the Danube occasions^a lively trade. Steamboats ply daily up the river to Ratisbon, 
and down the river to Vienna. The women of Lintz are celebrated for their beauty. 

LINUM, the genus of plants of wdiich common flax is the most important variety, 
the others being^ cultivated not for their fiber, but for ornament. Among these is the 
perennial flax of Die western states, which grows to a height of 18 in. , with tufts of 
slender stems with delicate blue flowers. Other varieties are found in Algiers and 
Texas. 

LI'NUS, a Christian at Rome, known as one of those who sent salutations by Paul to 
Timothy. Iremeus, in the latter half of theSdc., says that '‘Peter and Paul, when 
they founded and built up the church at Rome, committed the office of its episcopate to 
Linus V Eusebius in the first half of the 4th c., followed by Theodoret in the 5th, 
Baronius in, the 16th, and Tillemont in the ITth, states that Linus became bishop of 
Rome after the death of Peter. 

MOW, AKfe the largest and most majestic of the feluiiu and of carnivorous quad- 
rupeds. It is, when mature, of a nearly uniform tawny or yellowish color, paler on the 
imder-parts ; tlie young alone exhibiting markings like those common in the felidm; the 
male^has, usually, yi great shaggy and flowing mane; and the tail, which is protty long, 
terminates in a tuft of Imir. ''.riio whole frame is exti’einely muscular, and the fore-parts, 
in particular, are remarkably povrerful; giving, with the large head, bright-flashing eye, 
and cox>iou3 name, a noble tippearance to the animal, which, with its strength, has led 
to its being called the ‘T-fing of beasts,” and to fancies of its noble and generous dis- 
position, havin.g no foundation in reality. A lion of the largest size meastires about 8 
ft. from the nose to the tail, and tlie tail about 4 feet. The Uofiess is smaller, has no 
mane, and is of a lighter color oii the uiider-purts. The strength of the lion is such that 
he can carry pjfl: a heifer as a cat carries a rat. 

^ The lion is chiefly an inhabitant of Africa, althoiigli it is found also In some of the 
wilds of xlsia, p<articularly in certain parts of Arabia, Persia, and India.' It *was anciently 
much more common in Asia, and wars found in some parts of Europe, particularly in 
Macedonia and Thrace, jiccording to Herodotus and other authors. It has disa]>peared 
also from Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, in which it was once common. The lion is not, 
m general, an inhabitant of deep forests, but rather of open plains, in which the shelter 
of occasional bushes or thickets may be found. The breeding-place is always in some 
much secluded retreat, in wbicli the young — t^vo, three, or four in a litter — are wnxtcUed 
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over with, great' assiduity by both parents, and, if necessary, are defended -Wlih great 
courage — ^although, in other circumstances, the lion is more (iisposed to retire from iimin 
than to assail him or contend with him. When met in an opcai comitij, the lion retijvs, 
at first slowly, as if ready for battle, but not desirous of it; then nua’c swifily; und 
finally by rapid bounds. If compelled to defend himse*]!. tiie lion giN'.-U 

courage. The lion often springs upon his prey by a sudden ijound, aoconiioanled v, lib 
a roar; and it is said that if he fails in seizing it, he does not usually pursue, but retires 
as if ashamed; it is certain, however, that the lion also oftiiii takes his prey by pursuing 
it, and with great perseverence. The animal singled out for pursuit, es a zelira, may be 
swifter of foot than the lion, but greater power of endurance enaldes him to make it his 
victim. Deer and antelopes are perhaps the most common food of lions. TJio lion, like 
the rest of is pretty much a iioctunial animal* its iwes are adapied u-r riie 

night or twilight rather than for the daju It lurks generally in its lair during liie day, 
aiTd issues as night comes on, when its tremendous roar lieglns to be iieard in tlie wil- 
derness. It has a horror of fires and toi’ch-lights; of wlii<'h Iravek'rs in Africa avail 
themselves, when surrounded by prowling lions in the wilderness |jy night, am! -deep la 
safety. Lion-hunting is, of course, attended wfitli danger-"-a WDirudcai and e.xaaperattHl 
lion becoming a most formidable adversary— but besidi'S the necessity of it. to ianiin's 
in South Africa and other countries where lions abound, h has lieen found aftrui-iive lu 
mere sportsmen from the excitement attending it. Tlie rille has pmved too mighty foi* 
the lion ■wherever it- has been employed against him, and lions rapidly disappear ijelVjre 
the advance of civilization. In India, they are now coniiued to a few wild disti-icts; 
and in South Africa, their nearest haunts are far from Cape Town and from all the long 
and fully settled I’egions. 

The lion is easily tamed, at least when taken young; and when abundantly supplied 
■with food is very docile, learning to perform feats •which excite the admiration eff llie 
crowds that visit menageries. Exhibitions of this kind are not, however, unaltfuidird 
with daaiger, as too many instances have proved. Lions were ma,de to contrihiite to tlie 
barbarons sports of the ancient Romans: a combat of lions was an attractive spectacle; 
and vast numbers were imported into Rome, cliiefiy from Africa, for the supply' of the 
amphitheater. Pompey exhibited 600 at once. — Lions have not unfrequently bred in ihe 
menageries of Europe, and a hybrid between the lion and the tiger has occasionally been 
produced. 

The mane of the lion, and the tuft at the end of the tail, are not fully developed till 
he is 6 or 7 years old. The tail terminates in a small prickle, the existence of which 
was known to the ancients, and which was supposed by them to be a kind of goad to the 
animal when lashing himself with his tail in rage. The prickle has no CGmiectioii •with 
the caudal vertebrse, but is merely a little nail or horny cone, about two lines in lengtig 
adhering to the skin at the tip of the tail. 

There are several varieties of the lion, slightly differing from each other in form and 
color, but particularly in the development of the mane. The largest lions in the s. of 
Africa are remarkable for the large size of the head and the great and black, mane. The 
Persian and other Asiatic lions are generally of a lighter color and inferior in size, 
strength, and ferocity to the African iion. Guzerat and the s. of Persia produce a some- 
what smaller variety, remarkable as being almost destitute of mane. 


LlOIf, in heraldry. The lion holds an important place among the animals borne in 
coat-armor. As early as the 12th c., the king of beaste wms assumed as an appropriate 
emblem by the sovereigns of England, Scotland, Norway, Denmark, the native princes 
of Wales, the counts of Flanders and Holland, and various other European potentates. 
Lions occur in different positions. 1. The earliest attitude of the heraldic lion is ram- 


pant, erect on Ms hind legs, and looking before him, the head being shown in profile, 
as he appears in^the arms of Scotland, and originally did in those of England. This was 
the normal position of a lion; but as the royal animal came to be used by all who claimed 
kindred "With royalty, and to he granted to favorite followers by way of augmentation, a 
diversity of attitude was adopted for distinction’s sake. 2. Rampemi rumfant, on 
the hind legs, and affronte or full-faced. 3. Rampant regardant, erect on the hind logs, 
and looking backwards. 4. Passant, in a walking position, with the head seen in profile. 
5. Passant gardant, walking, and with the head affront^. 6. Passant reuardant, walk- 
ing, and with the head looking behind. 7. Statant, with all the four legs on the around. 
8 . 8aUant, in the act of springing forward on his prey. 9. Sejant, rising to T)repa.re for 
action. 10. Sejant affro7iie,m in the crest of Scotland. 11. Ooiichant, lying down, but with 
his head erect, and Ms tail beneath him. 12. Pornumt, asleep, -with his head resting on 
his fore-paws. Id. Gowa^^d ox couS, with his tail hanging between his legs. Tiie lion 
passant gardant is often blazoned as the lion of England; and at a time when terms of 
blazonry were comparatively few it was confounded with the leopard (q.v.), and hence 
the lion passant and rampant gardant came to be called respectively the Imi-leopanU arid 
leopard-Uonne. Two lions maybe depicted rampant comlatant-A.o., face to face— or 
rampant placed hack to back. Among leonine monsters we have two-headed 

lion^ bicorporate and tricorporate lions, lion-dragons, and lion-poissons. There is also 
the Bohemian lion, with two tails, and the more celebrated winged lion of St. Mark, 
adopted by the republic of Yenice. The island republic bore, azure, a lion winged or 
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had a son by him, who became an artist perhaps even more celebrated than Filippo 
Mmself. He, died at Spoieto, Oct. 8, 1469, being at tlie4ime engaged in painting the 
choir of the cathedral along with Fra Diamante, one of his pupils. 

liIPPI, Filippino Filippo, commonly called Filippino Lippi, the son of Fra Fllip])o 
and Liicrezia Buti, was b. at Florence in 1460. It is said that his fatian* left !iim iu tiie 
care of Fra Diamante, his pupil. He afterwards studied under Sandro BoitKalii, also ;i 
pupil of his father’s, and one of the most celebrated of his school He soon acfiunnd a 
high reputation, and executed various works in Florence, Bologna, Geinai, Lucca, and 
at Rome, where, in 1493, he painted some frescos for the cardinal Caraita, in the <.*hurch 
of Sta. Maria Sopra Minerva. But the high position he attained is proved princl]adiy by 
his works in the Braacacci chapel in the church of the Carmine at Florence. ^ Tlie fr«^s- 
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have been commenced by Masolino, continued by Masaccio, and finished by Filippino ; 
the works of the last being-— “ The Restoring of a Youth to Life,” part, of wjiidi was 
painted by Masaccio; “The Crucifixion of Bt. Peter;” “St. Peter and Bl. Paid Ind'ore 
the Proconsul,” and “St. Peter liberated from Prison;” also, according to some, “St. 
Paul visiting St. Peter in Prison,” in which the figure of St. Paul was adopted by 
Raphael in his cartoon of “ Paul preaching at Athens.” Filippino died at Florence on 
April 13, 1505. 

LIPPINCOTT, Sara Jane (Clabke), b. at Pompey, N. Y., 1823; educated at 
Rochester, H. Y., and removed in 1843 to Hew Brighton, Penn. She began to write at 
an early age under the mm cle 'plume of “ Grace Greenwood.” In 1853 she was iiutrried 
to Leander K. Lippincott, soon after which she traveled extensively in England and 
upon the continent. Among her works are Greenwood Leaves; Histo-ry of My Pets; 
Poems; Hwps ami Mislmin of a Totcr in England; Menie England; Stories fiyrn Fu.inpHH 
Ballads; Becords of Live Itears; and, Life in New Lands, She established in 1854 The 
Little Pilgrim, a paper for children, wfflch for several years had a wide circulation. Siie 
has appeared extensively upon the platform as a lecturer and dramatic reader, and mani- 
fested a deep interest in the movement for the enlargement of woman’s opportunities for 
education and remunerative work. She has also been a correspondent at Washington 
and other places of a number of the leading journals of the country. It is understood 
that she is deterred from literary labor at present by ill health. 

LIPP'STABT, a t. of Prussian Westphalia, on the left bank of the Lippe, 78 m. n.e. 
from Cologne. Formerly belonging to Lippe, it became finally Prussian in 1851. It 
has a very considerable grain trade, and some manufactures of starch, brandy, woolen 
cloth, etc. Pop. ’75, 8,160. 

LIPSCOMB, Andrew A., d.d., ll.b., b. in Georgetown, D, 0., Sept. 6, 1816. His 
father’s family removed to Virginia, and, in 1842, he went to Montgomery, Ala., where 
he won great distinction as a minister of the Methodist Protestant church. In 1860 he 
became chancellor of the university of Georgia, where he continued until 1874. In 1875 
he accepted a professorship in the Vanderbilt university, Hashville, Tenn. 

LIPSIUS, Justus, 1547-1606; b. at Isque, near Brussels; educated at Brussels, 
Louvain, and the Jesuits’ college at Cologne. The Jesuits, in view of his talents and 
learning, endeavored to draw him into their order, but were defeated by his removal, 
through the influence of his mother, to the university of Louvain. There, to his favorite 
studies of philology and philosophy, he added jurisprudence. His talent was precocious, 
and at the age of 19 he published in 1567 his first work, Varim Lectiones of some of the 
principal Roman authors. This he dedicated to cardinal de Granville, wdio appointed 
him his Latin^ secretary. Accompanying the cardinal to Rome, he remained for two 
years, associating with learned men, and studying the MSS. in the Vatican and other 
libraries. In 1577, leaving Italy, he settled at Jena as professor of history and eloquence, 
and became a Protestant. In 1579 he became professor of history at Leyden, wliere he 
•was held in high repute. Resigning in 1591 he retired to Spa and afterwards to Mentz, 
where, in the same year, he returned to the Roman Catholic church, and published two 
treatises in defense of the worship of saints and of their miraculous powers. While at 
Spa and Liege he was offered preferments by princes and dignitaries of the church; but 
he rejected the offers and returned to Louvain, where he was made professor of history 
and eloquence, remaining^ there till his death. Of his numerous works the most 
important are : Pe GonstantiaManudim ad PhihsopMam Stoicam; Physiologim Stoicorum 
libri tres; Be Militia ^mana lihri quinque. His commentary on Tacitus was the work in 
which he chiefly distinguished himself. His works were collected under the title of 
Opera Omnia. At Ms death he was historiographer to the king of Spain. 

LIPSIUS, Justus Hermann, b. atLeipsic, May 9, 1834 ; in 1866 became rector of a 
gymnasium in that city, and has published critical remarka on Sophocles mN Lymas. 

LIPSIUS, Richard Adelbert, b. at Gera(Reuss), Germany, Feb. 14, 1830; studied 
at Leipsic, and became professor of theology there in 1859; in 1861 he -was appointed 
professor of theology at Vienna; in 1865 atKeil. He has published The Patilim Doctrine 
• 0 f JusUficati&n; The First Epistle of Qlement of Borne; On GmeUmm; On the Sources of 
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Wfitings of Mpiphct uius/ The Oiitologueof Popes in Eusebius, * Chronology of the Eishops 
■®f Borne to the Middle of the Fourth Century, and numerous articles in German periodicals^ 

LIPTO', a CO. of 11. Hungary, drained by the Wang, an affluent of the Danube: 
S72 -sq.m.; pop. in 70, 79,273, mostly Slavs. The inhabitants are engaged chiefly in 
agriculture and the raising of cattle; but there are mines of gold, silver, copper, and 
iron. Capital, Szent-Miklos. 

LIQUATION, or Eliquation, a method of reducing silver ores by means of a triple 
alloy of copper, silver, and lead, which, being cast into disk-shaped masses, are placed 
on edge in a furnace on an inclined plane of iron, containing a small channel, and raised 
to a red heat ; the lead, on melting out, by its attraction for silver, carries that metal with 
it, leaving the copper as a reddish-black spongy mass. 

lilQUEUE. This name is given to any alcoholic preparation which is flavored or per- 
fumed and sweetened to be more agreeable to the taste; there is consequently a large 
class of liqueurs, of which the following are the principal: aniseed eovdkil, prepared by 
flavoring weak spirit with aniseed, coriander, and sweet fennel seed, and sweetening 
with finely clarified syrup of refined sugar. Absinthe sweetened spirit flavored with 
the young tops of certain species of artemisia (q.v.). Clom cordial, much sold in the 
London gin-shops, is flavored with cloves, bruised, and colored with burned sugar. 

Kwnmel, or doppel-Ummel, is the principal liqueur of Russia; it is made in the ordi- 
nary way with sw^'oetened spirit, flavored with cumin and caraway seeds, the latter 
usually so strong as to conceal any other flavor. It is chiefly made at Riga, and there 
are two qualities: that made in Riga is the sort in common use, and is not the finest; the 
better sort is only manufactured in smaller quantities at Weissenstein, in Esthonia; the 
chief difference is in tlie greater piirit 3 r of the spirit used. Maraschino is distilled from, 
cherries bruised, but instead of the wuld kind, a flue, delicately flavored variety, called 
marazques, grown only in Dalmatia, is used. This cherry is largely cultivated around 
Zara, the capital, where the liqueur is chiefly made. Great care is taken in the distilla- 
tion to avoid injury to the delicate flavor, and the finest sugar is used to sweeten it. 

Noyau, or crime de noyau, is a sweet cordial flavored with bruised hitter-almonds. 
In Turkey, the fine-flavored kernels of the Mahaleb cherry are used, and in some places 
the kernels of the peach or the apricot. Peppermint, a common liqueur, especially 
amongst the lower classes of London, where very large quantities are sold; it usually 
consists of the ordinary sw^eetened gin, flavored with the essential oil of peppermint, 
whicli is previously mbbed up with refined sugar, and formed into an oleosaccharum, 
which enables it to mix with the very "weak spirit. 

Curagoa and hmchwasser are described under their own names. 

LIQUID, a consonant pronounced by a closure of the vocal organs greater than is 
required in the utterance of the closer vowels, but less than is demanded by the mute 
consonants. The liquid consonants are I, r, w, y, -which are all subject to whispered 
aspiration. 

a genus of trees of the natural order altingiaeee, and the only genus of 
the order, having flowers in male and female catkins on the same tree, the fruit formed 
of two-celled, many-seeded capsules, and the seeds winged. They are tall trees, remark- 
able for their fragrant balsamic products. L. styradflua, the Ameeioan Liquid ambae, or 
Sweet Gum tree, is a beautiful tree -with palmate leaves, a native of Mexico and the 
United States. It grows well in Britain. Its wood is of a'hard texture and flue grain, 
and makes good furniture. From cracks or incisions in the bark, a transparent, yellow- 
ish balsamic fluid exudes, called liquid liquidamhar, oU of Uquidamhar, American storax, 
copalm balsam, and sometimes, but erroneously, %cMte balsam of Peru, It gradually 
becomes concrete and darker colored. Its properties are similar to tliose of storax. 
That of commerce is mostly brought from Mexico and New Orleans.— X. orientak, 
a smaller tree with palmate leaves, is a native of the Levant and of more eastern regions, 
and yields abundantly a balsamic fluid, which has been supposed to lie the liquid Storax 
imported from the Levant, but on this point there is diversity of opinion. 

LIQUIDATED DAMAGES. The amount of damages fixed beforeliand by the 
terms of an agreement as tlie definite sum to be paid by the'party to such agreement who 
violates such agreement. The courts, which construe strictly and will relieve against 
penalties, will m general support a stipulation for liquidated damages for a breach of 
contract, but they will hold any particular stipulation to be either a penalty or liquid- 
ated damages, according as they determine the intent of the parties as evidenced bv the 
tenor of the whole instrument. If that intent be still ambiguous, the stipulation will be 
declared a penalty. But if it appear that there is no means to properly find out the 
damages sustained, the stipulation will be held to be an agreement for liquidated dam- 
ages, even if it be called a penalty in the agTeement itself. 

, 1IQ,UIBS. See Heat, Hydeostatics, and Ftisusro akd Freezing Points.. ■ 

LIRA (Lat. see Livbe), an Italian silver coin of greater or less value, according 
to time -and place. The Tuscan lira was equal to 80 French centimes; the Austrian lira 
or zwamiger was about the same value. The present lira Italiana, or lira nuova, of the 
Italian kingdom is equal to the French franc, and is divided into 100 centimes. 
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II'BIA, a t. of Spain, in tlie .province of Valencia, and 13 m, n.w. from Valencia. 
Tlie plain in which it stands is luxuriant with vines and olives. On the siiiiiniit of a 
hill in the vicinity is the coUegio de Sdn Migudj an ancient and venerable monastic pile. 
Pop. 8,500. 

IIEIOBEB'BBOH. See Tulip Tree. 

LISAINE, Battle op, a famous engagement in the Franco-Pnissian war, wliicli 
raged for three days on the small French river Lisaino, which rises at ilie soutlKini 
termination of the Vosges, flows w. of the fortress of Belfort, and enters the Savoureuse 
at Montbeliard. The G-ei'man gen. von Werder retreated bed'orc.* tiie Frencti nmier llour- 
haki, and took a position along the Lisaine, in order to prevent tlie French from atl.nck* 
ing the German troops before Belfort, or from making an invasion at Ihai I'.fjlnt into 
Germany. Von Werder, with a force of 43,000 men, well supplied whli ht^tivy nuns, hfdd 
a distance of about 10 m. on the left bank of the river, ^YhiciI conimtinds llie rigiit buiik. 
The villages along the stream were barricaded. Bourbaki, with 120,Uti0 men, imufe 
desperate efforts to drive the Germans from their position, but the hitter ivere so sfrtuigly 
fortified that these efforts were without avail. It wuis one of IIk' scvm'est engagonit'jn.^ 
of the war. The German loss in killed and wounded was 81 oilicers and 1847 men ; the 
French loss was 6,000. 

LIS'EOB (Portug. Lisboa; called by the ancient Lusitanians Off^ipo or mid liy 

the Moors Lishbuna), the capital of Portugal, is situated in the firoviucf^. of Estri-madura, 
on the right bank of the Tagus, which is here about 6 m. wide, and about 18 m. from 
the mouth of the river. Pop. 334,063. The city is built partly on tlie s!ior<‘s of the 
Tagus, and partly on three larger and four smaller hills. Its atipoarance is w()nderfuily 
picturesque; and its resemblance, in point of situation and maguificeuce (jf prospc><'t, to 
Constantinople, at precisely the opposite extremity of Europe, has been frequmitly 
remarked. Including its suburbs, it extends about 5 m. along the river. The harbor, 
■which is safe and spacious, is protected by strong forts, but the city itself is uiiwalieii 
and without any fortifications. The eastern and older part, wiiicli lies around {In* Ca.-' 
tle-hill—an eminence crowned with an old Moorish castle, destroyed by earthquakes — 
is composed of steep, narrow, crooked, badl^’-paved streets, with high, gloomy, wrelclied 
looking houses; but the newer portion* are w^ell and regularly built. " The inost beauti- 
ful part is called the 2"oion — it stretches along the Tagus, and is crowded with 

palaces. Among the places or squares, the principal are the Pmeo ch (Jommcreh, on 
the Tagus, 565 ft. long, 530 broad, surrounded on three sides with splendid edilices; the 
Pmeo do Bom, in the new town, forming the market-place, 1800 ft. long and 1400 
broad; and the Passeio Publico, The whole of the ne"\v town, and the district round the 
royal castle, is lighted with gas. Lisbon has 70 parish churches, 300 chapels, numerous 
monasteries, hospices, and hospitals, 6 theaters, and 3 amphitheaters. The most con- 
spicuous public buildings are the church of the Patriarch, the monastery of the Heart 
of Jesus (with a cupola of white marble), the church of St. Roque (built of marble), the 
Foundling hospital (receiving annually about 1600 children), St. James’s hospital (capa- 
hlj3 of ^receiving 1,600 sick persons), the royal palaces of Ajuda, Is ossa Senliora dm 
Mecessidades, and Bemposta, the custom-houses, the arsenal, and the National theater, 
on the site of the old inquisition. The city has numerous educational and scientific 
institutions, and a national library containing 160,000 vols. Among notable objects, the 
most important is the Alcantara aqueduct, Os Arcos or xiguas Uwes, finished in 1743, 
whicli supplies all the public fountains and wells of the city. It is 18 m. in length, and 
in one place 360 ft. high, and remained uninjured at the great earthquake. It is the 
greatest piece of bridge-architecture in the w'orld. Lisbon has a royal arsenal, ship- 
building docks, and powder-mills, besides private manufactories of silks, porcelain, 
■paper, and soap; also iron-foundries, and jewelry and trinket establishments. Its chief 
exports are oranges, citrons, wool, oil, and leather. The shipping accommodation is 
extensive and commodious, and the trade with Africa is an important and flourishing 
one. The imports in 1875 wmre valued at £3,880,395; and the exports at £1,839,507. 
About 30,000 Galegos (Galicians) earn a subsistence here as porters, water-carriers, and 
laborers. 

Lisbon is said to have been founded by the Phenieians, a ndwas a flourishiBg city, 
the capital of Lusitania, when first visited by the Romans. It was taken by the'Moors 
in 713, froni whom it was recaptured by Alfonso I. in 1147. It became the seat of an 
archbishopric in 1390, and of a patriarchate in 1716. Lisbon has been frec|ueiitlv visited 
by earthquakes; that of 1755 destroyed a great part of the city and 60,000 inhabitants. 
It was captured by the French in 1807, but given up to the British in 1808, after wiiich 
it was protected by the lines of Torres Vedras. 

LIS'BIJE!Kfj a market t. and parliamentary borough, situated on the river Lagan, partly 
in the county of Antrim, partly in the county of Down, Ireland. It is distant from 
Dublin 97 m, n,n.e,, and 8| s.s.w. from Belfast, with both which places it is connected 
by the Dublin and Belfast Junction railway. The pop, in 1871 wms 9,326; of whom 
4,708 ■were Protestant Episcopalians, 3,146 Roman Catholics, 1841 Presbyterians, 369 
Methodists, and the rest of other denominations. Lisburn originated in the erection of 
a castle, in 1610, by sir Fulk Conway, to whom the manor was assigned in the settle- 
ment of James I. ; but its importance dates from the settlement of a number of Huguc- 
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not families, who, after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, established themselves at 
Lisburn, where they introduced the manufacture of linen and damask, after the method 
and with the machinery then in use in the Low Countries. It is a clean and well-ordered 
town, with a convenient market, and considerable manufactures of linens and damasks; 
besides which, ^bleaching, dyeing, flax-dressing, flax-spinning, etc., are carried on. Its 
parish church is the cathedral of Down and Connor, and is interesting as the burial- 
place of Jeremy Taylor, who was bishop of that see, and died at Lisburn in 1667. 
Lisburn returns one member to parliament. 

LISIEUX (ancient Womomagus Lexovmn), a t. of northern France, in the dep. of 
Calvados, un the Touques, 27 m. e.s.e. of Caen, at the entrance of a beautiful valley. 
The principal building is the church of St. Pierre (formerly a cathedral), belonging to 
the 13th c., and built on the site of an older edifice, in which Henry II. of England 
married Eleanor of Guienne. Lisieux is the center of an extensive manufacture of 
coarse linens, woolens, flannels, horsecloths, ribbons, etc., which gives employment to 
more than 3,000 workmen. Pop. ’76, 18,396. 


LISKEABB, a municipal and parliamentary borough in Cornwall, is situated in a 
well-cuitivated district, on the Looe, 16 m. w.n. w. of Plymouth. Two miles to the s. of 
the town is a famous spring, said to have been presented to the inhabitants by St. Keyne, 
and the virtue of whose waters is set forth in Southey’s well-known ballad, The Well of 
St. Keyne. There are manufactures of serge and leather, and considerable traflic in the 
produce of the tin, copper, and lead mines of the neighborhood. Liskeard returns a 
member to parliament. Pop. ’71, 6,575. 

LISLE, Guillaume de, 1675“! 726; son of Claud de Lisle, geographer and historian; 
b. in Paris. At an early age he devoted himself to historical and geographical studies, 
and wflien but 9 years old constructed several charts of ancient history. He completely 
reconstructed the system of geography current in Europe at the beginning of the 18th 
c by tlie publication of maps in which he corrected errors inherited fromT the time of 
Ptolemy. He also constructed a celestial and a terrestrial globe. He was admitted to 
the academy of sciences in 1702, and afterwards appointed tutor in geography to Louis 
XV., who^ created for him in 1818 the title of “ first geographer to the king,” with a 
pension of 1200 livres. He is said to have drawn no less than 134 maps. A corrected 
edition of his map of the world appeared in 1724. He contributed several memoirs to 
the OolUciions of the academy of sciences. 

L’ISLET, a s. co. of the province of Quebec, Canada, bounded s.e. by Maine 
and 11. w. by the St. Lawrence; traversed by the Grand Trunk railroad; 793 sq.m, ; pop. 
’71, 13,517, of whom 13,375 were of French descent. Capital, St. Jean Port Joli. 

LISHORE, an island of Argyleshire, 6 m. from Oban, is situated in Loch Linnhe, and 
is 10 in. in length, with an average breadth of I4 miles. It contains the remains of 
several interesting buildings, as Achinduin castle — formerly the residence of the bishops 
of Argyle — an old cathedral, and castle Radial, a Scandinavian fort, now very ruinous. 
The island is for the most part under cultivation. Pop. ’71, 703. 

LIS PENDENS, a pending suit. Pendency of a suit begins, at law, as soon as an 
attachment is made under the writ; at equity, with the service of the subpcena on the 
defendant. Every one who takes any step in regard to the property affected by the 
pending suit is prepmed at equity to have notice of such suit, and his rights will be 
correspondingly affected; thus, a purchaser of such property, though never made party 
to the suit, takes subject to the decree made in it; and a suit pending, brought by a 
prior mortagee whose mortgage has never been put on record, is held sufiicient notice to 
a following mortagee of the existence of the prior mortgage. Though these applications 
of Us pendens occur only in courts of equity, the legal doctrine, that a vendee holds by 
the same title as his vendor, and no better, amounts to much the same thing. 

LISSA, anciently Issa, an island in the Adriatic, off the Dalmatian coast, and belong- 
ing to Dalmatia; 10 m. long, 5 broad; 43° 10' n. lat., 33° 51' e, long.; 38 sq.m.; pop. 
7,000. It was long known to the ancients, and is mentioned by Scylax as a Greek 
colony. In Csesar’s time it was styled noMlmimtim earu?n regionmn opipidnm, and Pliny 
says the inhabitants were Roman citizens. It is often referred to by Polybius in his 
account of the Illyrian war. When besieged by Teuta, the siege was raised on the 
appearance of the Roman fleet, and the inhabitants placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of Rome. It was afterwards a station for the Roman galleys in their wars with the 
kings of Macedon. Its shores are steep and rocky, and it is accessible only at a few 
hays.^ The soil is not fertile. The chief products are wine, oil, almonds, and anchovies. 
The island is noted in modern times for two victories, that gained by the British over 
the French in 1811, and that by the Austrians under gen. T'egethoff over the Italians 
under admiral Persano. Its two harbors are strongly fortified. Lissa or San Giorgio is 
the principal town and seaport on the 11. e. shore, with a population of 2,800. 

LISSA (Pol. Lesma), at. of Prussia, in the province of Posen, and the circle of 
Fraustadt, 44 in. s.s.w. of Posen. Pop. ’75, 11,069, of whom nearly one half are Jews. 
Lissa has a fine town-house, a castle, one Roman Catholic and three Protestant churches, 
with manufactures of woolens, leather, and tobacco. This place became for a time the 
chief seat of the Bohemian brothers. 
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LIST, See Fillet. 

LIST, Friedeich, 1789-1846; b. Eeutlingen in Wlirtemberg; was for two or three 
years professor of political economy at the university of Tubingen; was elected inember 
of the diet of Whrtemherg, but was expelled in 1822 for his censure of the acts of tlio 
goveriiment, and condemned to ten months’ imprisonment. He fled to Switzerhuici and 
Alsace, but returning in ISM was imprisoned in the fortress of Asperg. Having* received 
a pardon he emigrated to America and settled in Pennsylvania. In 1827 he published 
Ms Outlines of a New Bystem of Political Economy, which attracted much attention. He 
became a large land-holder, and in connection with others settled the two towns of Port 
Clinton and Tamaqua in Schuylkill county. On the latter he discovered a valuable 
deposit of anthracite. At this time he was much interested in tiie establishment of rail- 
roads. In 18B0 he was appointed U. S. consul at Hamburg, but soon came back 
to Pennsylvania, and in 1832 returned to Europe, acting for a while in 1833 as American 
consul at Leipsic. In 1837 he went to Paris, where lie wrote several leltens for the 
AxLgBhxii'g AUgemeine Zeitung, wMchwere afterwards published in a volume undfu* the 
title of Das Natiomle System dev PoUiischen Oekonomie. In 1843 lie esttibiisliefl ai .A.ugs- 
burg’ the Zolldereinsblatt, in which he advocated a national commercial system and a 
national fleet. He visited Austria and Hungary in 1844, and Englainl in' 1848 for the 
purpose of forming a commercial alliance between Germany and tlnit country, in which 
his efforts were not successful. Depressed by the failure of his plans, the loss of Iiiss 
health and property, he shot himself in a lit of insanity. His works, willi a biography, 
were published in 3 volumes in 1850 at Stuttgart, 

LISTON, John, 1776-1846; b. London; educated at Dr. Barrow’s school; became 
second master of St. Martin’s school, founded by archbishop Tenison. For acting in 
theatrical plays with the large hoys he was expelled from the school, and went upon the 
stage, excelling in low comedy. He acted at the Haymarket theater in 1806, and after- 
wards at Coveiit Garden, Drury Lane, and the Olympic. He was greatly praised by 
Lamb, Hood, and others. He left the stage in 1837, having acquired a considerable 
fortune. 

LISTOIT, Robeet, a celebrated surgeon, -was b. at Ecclesmachan, in the county of 
Linlithgow, in 1794, and was the son of the rev. Henry Liston, the minister of the 
parish. After studying anatomy under Barclay in Edinburgh, and follo'wing the usual 
course of medical study in that city, he proceeded to London in 1810, where lie attended 
the surgical practice of the Blizards at the London hospital, and of Aberiiethy at St. 
Bartholomew’s. After becoming a member of the royal college of surgeons of London, 
he returned to Edinburgh, and in 1818 was elected a fellow of the royal college of sur- 
geons of that city. 

Liston now commenced his career as a lecturer on anatomy and surgery, and soon 
became remarkable for his boldness and skill as an operator. In consecpience of his 
performing many successful operations on patients who had been discharged as incurable 
by the surgeons of the Edinburgh infirmary, he was requested by the managers to rc 3 fiise 
Ills assistance to any person who had been a patient in that institution, and to abstain 
from visiting the wards. He naturally declined to accede to these extraordinary propo- 
sitions, and in consequence was expelled, and never entered again its wards, until in 
1827 he was elected one of its surgeons. His surgical sldll, and the rapidity -with •which 
his operations were performed, soon acquired for him a European reputation ; and in 
1835 lie accepted the invitation of the council of University college to fill the chair of 
clinical surgery. He soon acquired a large London practice; in 1840 he was elected a 
member of the council of the college of surgeons; and in 1846 he became one of the 
hoard of examiners. In the very climax of Ms fame, and apparently in the enjoyment 
of vigorous health, he was stmek down by disease, and died Dec. 7, 1847. 

His most important works are his Ele^nents of Surgery, which appeared in 1881, and 
Ms Praetical Surge7% which appeared in 1837, and has gone through four editions. 
His uncontrollable temper, and the coarseness of language in which he frequently 
indulged, involved Mm in various quarrels with his professional brethren ; yet, * not- 
withstanding these defects, he always succeeded in obtaining the regard and esteem of 
Ms pupils. 



LISZT, Feanz, pianist, was b. at Raiding, in Hungary, Oct. 22, 1811. His father, a 
functionary employed on the estates of prince Esterhazy, was himself possessed of some 
musical skill, and carefully cultivated the wonderful talent wdiich Liszt showed even In 
his iiifancy.^ In his ninth year, the child played publicly at Presbiirg, and excited uni- 
versal astonishment. By the assistance of two Hungarian noblemen — counts Amadi and 
Sapary — Liszt was sent to Yienna, and placed under the instruction of Czerny and 
Salieri. He studied assiduously for eighteen months, after wfliich he gave concerts in 
Yienna, Munich, and other places, with brilliant success. In 1823 he '"proceeded with 
his father to France, intending to complete his musical education at the conservatoire; 
but he was refused admission on account of his being a foreigner; nevertheless, his 
genius made a way for itself. He played before the duke of Orleans, and very soon the 
clever, daring^boy became the favorite of all Paris. Artists, scholars, high personages, 
ladies—all paid homage to his marvelous gift, and it was onl}*- owing to ids father’s 
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•trict supervision that young Liszt ■was not entirely spoiled. In the course of the next 
three years, he visited England thrice, and was \wmly received. In 1827 his father 
died at Boulogne, and Liszt became iiis own master at the age of sixteen. For some 
years after this, liis life sufficiently proved that he had become independent too soon. 
Alternations of dissipation and religious m^^sticism induced his admirers to fear that his 
artistic course ■would end in disastrous failure. Fortunately, he heard the famous vio- 
linist, Paganini, in 1831, and was seized with a sudden ambition to become the Paganini 
of the piano; and one may say that on the whole he has succeeded. Up till 1847 his 
career was a perpetual series of triumphs in all the capitals of Europe. He then grew 
tired of his itinerant life, and became leader of the court concerts and operas at Weimar. 
In 1865 he took sacred orders and became a monk, in the chapel of the Vatican, Pome; 
and in 1871 returned to his native country, which granted him a pension of £600 a year. 
In 1875 he was named director of the Hungarian academy of music. Liszt has also been 
an industrious and original contributor to musical literature. 

LITANY (Gr. UUmeia, a supplication), a wmrd the specific meaning of which has 
varied considerably at different times, but which means in general a solemn act of sup- 
plication addressed with the object of averting the divine anger, and especially on occa- 
sions of public calamity. Through all the varieties of form which litanies have assumed, 
one characteristic has always been maintained — viz., that the prayer alternates between 
the priest or other minister, wlio announces the object of each petition, and the congre- 
gation, wffio reply in a common supplicatory form, the most usual of which was the 
well-known ‘‘Kyrie eleison!” (Lord, have niercy!) In one procession which Mabillon 
describes, this prayer, alternating wuth “ Cliriste eleison,” was repeated 300 times; and 
in the capitularies of Charlemagne, it is ordered that the “Kyrie eleison” shall be sung 
by the men, the women answ-ering “ Christe eleison.” From the 4th c. downwards, the 
use of litanies was general. The A/uMphonary of St. Gregory the great contains several* 
In the Roman Catholic church three litanies are especially in use — the “litany of the 
saints’’ (wdiich is the most ancient), the “litany of the name of Jesus,” and the “litany 
of Our Lady of Loretto.” Of these, the first alone has a place in the public service-booli 
of the church, on the rogation-days, in the ordination service, the service for the conse- 
cration of churches, the consecration of cemeteries, and many other offices. Although 
called by the name of litany of the saints, the opening and closing petitions, and indeed 
the greater part of the litanj’^, consist of prayers addressed directly to God; and the 
prayers to the saints are not for their help, but for their intercession on behalf of the 
worshipers. The litany of Jesus consists of a number of addresses to our Lord under 
his various relations to men, in connection with the several details of his passion, and 
of adjurations of him through the memory of what he has done and suffered for the 
salvation of mankind. The 'date of this form of prayer is uncertain, hut it is referred, 
with much probability, to the time of St. Bernardino of Siena, in the 15th century. The 
litany of Loretto (see Loketto) resembles both the above-named litanies in its opening 
addresses to the holy Trinity, and in its closing petitions to the “Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sins of the wmrld;” but the main body of the petitions are addressed to 
the Virgin Mary under various titles, some taken from the Scriptures, some from the 
language of the fathers, some from the mystic ■writers of the mediaeval church. Neither 
this litany nor that of Jesus has ever formed part of any of the ritual or liturgical offices 
of the Calholic church, but there can be no doubt that both have in various ways received 
the sanction of the highest authorities of the Roman church. 

In the prayer-book of the English church the litany is retained, but although it, par- 
takes of ancient forms, it differs from that of the Roman church, and contains no invo- 
cation of the Virgin or the saints. It is divided into four parts — invocations, deprecations, 
intercessions, and supplications, in which are preserved the old form of alternate prayer 
and response. It is no longer a distinct service, but, wdien used, forms part of the 
morning prayer. 

LITCH'FIELI), a co. of Connecticut, forming its n.w. corner, and bounded n. by 
Massachusetts and w. by the state of New^York; intersected b}^ the Housatonic, Farm- 
ington, and Naugatuck rivers, and by the Housatonic, Naugatuck, and Connecticut 
Western railroads; about 900 sq.m. ; pop. in ’80, 52,043, of whom 44,609 w^ere of Ameri- 
can birth. The surface is hilly, and extensively covered ■\vitii forests. Tlie soil is for 
the most part fertile; hay, butter, cheese, tobacco, cattle, oats, and corn being the staple 
productions. The quantity of hay and butter produced in this county in 1870 exceeded 
that of the same articles in any other county of the state. The production of staples in 
1870 -was: 6,822 bush, of wheat, 50,444 of lye, 236,900 of corn, 257,606 of oats, 27,561 
of l)iick"wheat, 319,497 of potatoes, 1,048,569 lbs. of tobacco, 51,759 of wool, 1,617,850 
of butter, 1,307,396 of cheese, and 109,415 tons of hay. There w'ere in the county at the 
same time 0,076 horses, 22,514 milch co^ws, 6,482 w'orking oxen, 17,477 othef cattle,, 
17,824 shee}), and 7,232 swine. Water-power is abundant, and there is in the county a 
great variety of manufactures, including such articles as agricultural implements, brass 
and brass-ware, pins, carriages, cotton goods, cutlery and edge-tools, hardware, hats 
and caps, iron and machinery, needles, paper, plated ware, silk goods, tin, copper ^and 
sheet-iron ware, -woolen and -wmrsted goods, leatheiv flour, and lumber. Capital, Litch- 
field. ' : ' 
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LITCHFIELD, a t., the county seat of Litchfield co., In n.w. Connecticut; pop. *80, 
S‘410. About 1800 ft. above the level of the sea, it is noted for the invigorating purity 
of its summer climate, and has become a favorite resort of summer boarders froiii New 
York. It is on high ground, between the Haugatiick and Stiepaug rivers, near a beauti- 
ful lake, the largest in the state. The noble elms of the old streets and picturesque 
surrounding scenery have long made it celebrated. In 1784 a law school was establislieci 
here by judge Tapping Ileene, and conducted by judge James Gould from 1833 to 1838, 
which w*as at the time the most celebrated in the United States.^ Many of the most eminent 
jurists and statesmen of the country graduated there. The fipt ladies’ seminary in the 
United States was established in Litchfield. The town had social refinement and culture; 
and Dr, Lyman Beecher gave celebrity to its pulpit (Congregational). Water-power from 
its lake lias made it the seat of many manufacturing industries, including mills, for mak- 
ing paper, oil, satinets, and smelters for reducing and refining nickel ores found in the 
viciiiitv. The town is subdivided into five postal districts, viz. : Litchfield, Bantam 
Falls. East Litchfield, Milton, and Northfield. It lias a private lunatic asylum, and the 
usual quota of public schools, churches, newspapers, and business houses. 

LITCHI'IELD, a city of Montgomery co., Ill, on the Indianapolis and St. Louis 
railroad, where it crosses the Wabash railroad, 45 m. s. of Springfield, and 50 ni. n.e. of 
St. Louis. It is situated on a fine rolling prairie, and is the most populous town in the 
county. It has 7 churches, an Ursuline convent and academy, a high scliool, a Boman 
Catholic hospital, 2 newspapers, 2 banks, 2 steam flouring mills, workshops of the 
Indianapolis and St. Louis railroad, and several grain elevators. Pop. about 5,000. 

LITCHI, or Leb-Chee, Nephelitm LiicU, one of the most delicious fruits of China 
and of the Malayan archipelago. The tree which produces it belongs to the natural 
order lapinclacecB, and has pinnate leaves. It is extensively cultivated in the southern 
provinces of China, and in the northern provinces of Cochin-China, but is said to be 
impatient of a climate either much more hot or much more cold. The fruit is of the 
size of a small walnut, and grows in racemes. It is a red or green berry, with a thin, 
tough, leathery, scaly rind, and a colorless semi-transparent pulp, in the center of whicli 
is one large dark-brown seed. The pulp is slightly sweet, subacid, and very grateful. 
The Chinese preserve the fruit by drying, and in the dried state it is now frequently 
imported into Britain, still preserving much richness of flavor.— -The hngan and mmbu~ 
tan are fruits of the same genus. 

LITER, the unit of the present French measures of capacity, both dry and liquid. 
It is the volume of a cubic decimeter (see Meter), and is equal to 0.2200967 British 
imperial gallon. It is subdivided decimally into the deciliter, centiliter, and milliUter 
(respectively ^^^th, and j^ig-^th of a liter). Ten liters are decaliter; 100, a Imcto- 
liter; 1000, a Idloliter. The hectoliter is the common measure for grain, and is equal to 
0.3489009 British imperial quarter, or nearly 2| imperial bushels. 

LITEK. See j^Ietric System. 

LITERARY PROPERTY (aside from copyright, trade-mark, and patent), the 
ownership by an author of his writings, apart from any connection with their publi- 
cation or promulgation. In this sense the title is in the material and form of its subject, 
and not in any quality predicated on its market value; as, for instance, the abstract 
property which the author has in his unpublished play, and which, in this sense, is 
neither more nor less than that which inheres in the authorship of a letter. But it is to 
be observed that this property is not mere ownership ; as in the case of an article which 
is a gift, a q^urcliase, or a bequest. The title rests on the fact of creation, and is more 
akin to the interest which a father has in the productive capacity or earning faculty of 
his children than to anything else. To illustrate the specific distinction which character- 
izes this species of property, it may be observed that the author who inscribes and pre- 
sents a written copy of verses to his friend does not, by these acts, part with this 
peculiar title. The recipient may give away the copy of verses, that being liis; but if 
by any chance, incident, or collusion, those verses are made public, the one to whom 
they were given becomes liable to prosecution therefor. The law holds this property to 
be transferable, by bequest, or by regular order of succession, or absolute gift, clearly 
stated. It cannot be seized by creditors for publication, and its unauthorized publi- 
cation will be restrained in equity. Literary property is held at common law, but in the 
United States the copyright act recognizes the right of property in any manuscript what- 
ever, including private letters. 

LITERATURE, American. See Asierican Literature. 



LITHARGE. See Lead. 

LITHGOW, William, 1583-1614; b. Scotland; a traveler, who began by traveling 
on foot through central Europe, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and Palestine, and pre- 
sented a collection of relics to James I. and the queen on his return to England. His 
next tour was through the states of northern Africa, and through Hungary and Poland 
on his return. On his third journey he bore letters from king James commending Mm 
to all the royal heads of the countries which he might visit. At Malaga he was arrested 
on suspicion of being a spy, and subjected to shameful tortures. His Adn)mtm'es were 
pubhslied in 1614. 
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IITHIA. See Lithium, 

LITHIGACIB. See Uiiic Acid. 

LITHIC AGIB BIATE'ESIS is tlie term employed in medicine to designate the condition 
in which there is an excess of litliic (or uric) acid, either free or in combination, or both, 
in the urine. The urine of persons who have the lithic acid diathesis is usually of a 
dark golden color, like brown sherry, and is more acid, of higher specific gravity, and 
less abundant than the urine in health. When the urine cools, there is usually a deposit 
or sediment of lithates. The sediment is usually spoken of as one of lithate (or urate) of 
ammonia, but in reality it consists mainly of lithate of soda mixed with lithates of 
ammonia, potash, and lime. Its color varies according to the amount and nature of the 
urine-pigment which tenaciously adheres to it, so that its tints vary from a whitish yel- 
low to a brick-dust red, or even a deep purple. Persons seeing these deposits in their 
urine when it has cooled are very apt to believe that they may aggregate and harden in 
the bladder, and form a stone. Such fears may, however, be relieved by heating the 
urine containing the sediment to the temperature of the interior of the body (about 100^), 
when the fluid will resume its original clearness, and the sediment will disappear. 

The color of the deposit is of considerable importance in determining its value as a 
morbid symptom. Tawny or reddish sediments of this kind are frequently the result of 
mere indigestion or a common cold; the yellowish-white ones deserve more attention, as 
they are believed freciuently to precede the excretion of sugar through the kidneys. 
The pink or brick-dust sediments are almost always associated with febrile disturbance 
or acute rheumatism; and if these sediments are habitual, without fever, there is most 
probably disease of the liver or spleen. If the urine is very acid, a portion of the lithic 
acid is separated from its base, and shows itself, as the fluid cools, in a free crystallized 
state, resembling, to the naked eye, grains of cayenne pepper, but appearing under the 
microscope as rhombic tablets. This free lithic acid is far less common than the lithates, 
and does not dissolve on the application of heat. 

The persons wlio suffer from this diathesis are chiefly adults beyond the middle age, 
and of indolent and luxurious or intemperate habits. As the formation of lithic deposits 
is due to over-acidity of the urine, alkalies are the medicines most commonly prescribed, 
and the preparations of potash are far preferable to those of soda, because lithate of 
potash is perfectly soluble, and will pass off dissolved in the urine, while lithate of soda 
is a hard, insoluble salt. 

Regimen is, how^ever, of far more use than medicine in the lithic acid diathesis. The 
patient should dine moderately and very plainly, avoiding acid, saccharine, and starchy 
matters and fermented liquors. The skin should be made to act freely by friction, and 
by occasional warm or daily^ tepid baths. Warm clothing must be used ; plenty of 
active exercise must be taken in the open air; and the healthy action of the bow'els and 
liver duly attended to. It must be recollected that the lithates are sometimes thrown 
down, not from undue acidity of the urine, but simply from that fluid not containing 
the clue quantity of water to hold them in solution. In such cases a tumbler of cold 
spring-water taken night and morning •will at once cause the cessation of this morbid 
symptom. 

LITHIBII (symb. Li; eqiiiv. 7.0; sp. gr. 0,5936) is the metallic base of the alkali 
litliia, and derives its name from the Greek word a stone. The metal is of a white 
silvery appearance and is much harder than sodium or potassium, but softer than lead. 
It admits of being welded at ordinary temperatures, and of being drawn out into wire, 
which, liowever, is inferior in tenacity to leaden wire. It fuses at 356'’. It is the iiglitest 
of ail known metals, its specific gravity^ being little more than half that of water; it 
decomposes water at ordinary temperatures, "it burns with a brilliant light in oxygen, 
chlorine, and the vapors of iodine and bromine. It is easily reduced from its chloride 
by means of a galvanic battery. Lithium forms two compounds with oxygen, viz., 
lithia (known also as lithion or lithon), which is the oxide of lithium, and a peroxide of 
lithium whose formula has not been determined. 

LUliia, ill a pure and isolated state, cannot be obtained. Hydrate of lithia (LO,TIO) 
occurs as a white translucent mass, which closely resembles the hydrates of potash and 
soda. The salts of lithia are of sparing occurrence in nature. The minerals petalite, 
triphane, lepidolite, and tourmaline contain lithia in combination with silicic acid, while 
tri|)hyliiie and amblygonite contain it as a phosphate; it is also present in small quanti- 
ties' in many mineral waters. 

CJarbonate of lithia (LOjCOs) is precipitated when carbonate of ammonia is added to 
a strong solution of chloride of lithium, and occurs as a white mass with a slight alkaline 
reaction. At a dull red heat, it melts into aw^hite enamel. It requires 100 parts of 
water for its solution, hut is more soluble inivater chaigecl with carbonic acid. The 
solution of the salt has ]:)een strongly recommended in cases of gout and gravel, in con- 
vsequence of the solvent power which it exerts on uric acid. The sulphate, phosphate, 
and nitrate of litliia are of no special importance. Chloride of lithium (LCl-f ^ aq.) is 
readily prepared by dissolving the hydrate of lithia in hydrochloric acid, and evaporat- 
ing. It crystallizes iu octohedra, aiid is one of the most deliquescent salts knowm. It 
is of importance as being the source from whence lithium and carbonate of lithia are 
obtained. 
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Lithia was discovered in 1817 by Arfvedson. The metal lithium was first obtained 
in 1822 by Brande, but nothing was knowm regarding its properties until 1855, when 
Bunsen and Matthiessen discovered the present method of obtaining it, and carefully 
investigated its physical and chemical characters. 

LITHOD'OMUS, a genus of stone-boring mollusks belonging to iae family of mus- 
sels, the type of which is the Mytilm liiJwpagm of Linna3us. 

LITHOGl'RAPEY (Gr. litlio&, a stone), the art of printing from stone, was invented hj 
Aloys Senefelder, at Munich, about the end of the IStli century. It consists, first, iii 
writing and drawing on the stone with the pen and brush, with the graver, and with the 
crayon or chalk; or in transferring to the stone writings and drawings iiiade-witli the 
X^en or brush on transfer-paper, or imiwessions from copper, steel, and pewter plates, 
taken on a coated paper, and then in printing off from the stone the writings or draw’- 
ings thus made upon it. The principles of the art are these: an unctuous ccimpr^sitlon 
having been made to adhere to a calcareo-argillaceous stone, those parts caivertid }>y it— - 
i.e., the writing or drawing—acquire the power of receiving printing-ink, whereasVnose 
parts not containing the writing or drawing are prevented from receiving ink from the 
inking -roller by the interposition of water; and lastly, an absorbent paper being laid on 
the stone, and subjected to strong pressure, copies are obtained. 

The best Utiliograpliic stones are found at Kelheim and Solenhofen, near Pappenheim, 
on the Danube, in Bavaria; but they have been found also in Silesia, England, France, 
Canada, and the West Indies, These stones are composed of lime, clay,’* and siliceous 
earth, and are of various hues, from a pale yellowish- white to a light buff, reddish, 
pearl-gray, light-gray, blue, and greenish color. Those of uniform color are the best. 
The yellow-buff ones, being soft, are adapted for lettering and transfer; the peai*l-gray 
ones, being harder, for chalk-drawings and engraving. Tliey are found in beds, com- 
mencing vdth layers of the thickness of paper, till they reach the dimensions of one 
and several inches in thickness, when they are easily cut, being yet soft in the quarries, 
to the sizes required for i)rinting purposes. The stones are ground plane with sand, and, 
when required for the pen, the brush, the graver, or transfer, they are polished with 
pumice and water-of-Ayr stone; and for chalk-drawings and graduated tints, an artificial 
grain is given by ground glass or fine sand. 

When any writing or drawing has been finished on stone, it then requires to be etched, 
thus: a mixture of 2 parts of nitric acid, and from 40 to 60 parts of dissolved gum- 
arabic, is poured over the stone once or several times, according to the nature of the 
wmrk. The etching changes the surface of the stone, raising the work on it to a degree 
scarcely perceptible to the naked eye. The writing or drawings which has been effected 
by greasy ink or chalk, reniaink protected from the action of the acid, and those pro- 
tected parts retain the natural property of the stone, which is the qualification of receiv- 
ing printing-ink; and, when the printer wets the stone before applying the inking-roller, 
the water enters only those parts of the stone which have been affected by the acid, 
while the ink adheres only to those parts, however fine, on which the acid could not 
operate, owing to the unctuous composition of the ink or chalk with wliich the drawing 
or writing has been done, and which, being greasy, rejects the water. Thus it is called 
chemical 'priniing. 

The chemical inh, for writings and drawings in line, is composed of 2 parts of white 
wax, 2 shellac, 1 hard soap, ^ tallow, ^ carbonate of soda, and 1 of powdered lamp, or 
better, Paris black. The chemical chalk (crayon) is made of 3 parts of wldte wax, 2 
hard soap, 1 shellac, i drops of mastic, 1 tallow, i- old lard, i- Venetian turpentine, 
J Brunswick black, i carbonate of soda, and of Paris black, properly melted and 
burned together. 

When the drawing or writing with inh on a polished stone is completed, the etching 
is proceeded with, and a portion of the etching composition allow^ed to dry on tlie stoned 
The printer then adjusts his stone in the press, washes off the dried gum, removes the 
whole drawing or writing with turpentine, w^ets the stone with a sponge or damping 
canvas, then applies liis roller containing the printing-ink, and rolls it several times over 
the stone till the lines appear again. When sufficient ink has been applied to tlie lines, 
the paper is laid on the stone, drawn through the press, and the impression effected. 
The damping and inking of the stone are renewed for every impression. 

Ghalk'dratdngs are done on the grained stone with the chemical chalk with the stump 
and scraper, and sharp lines with ink; so that, if boldly and systematically treated, by 
giving the effect first, and detail afterwards, there will be produced richness and soft- 
ness of appearance and freedom of manipulation, and a great many impressions will be 
yielded. 

Tinted draidngSi c7iromo4ithography, &nii colored maps requim as many stones— grained 
or polished, as the case may be— as there are various tints or colors, one stone being 
printed after the other, and so fitted and blended together as to produce when complete, 
the effect desired. 

Great Britain is famed for writings, planSy and drawingSydoiaQ with transxiarent quills, 
steel-pens, and small camel-hair brushes, on yeUow transfenpaper, prepared as fol low's; 1 
part best flake-wffiite, 1 isinglass or gelatine, with a little gamboge to give it color, are 
dissolved in water over a slow fire, then sifted through double muslin and spread ovee. 
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in a Dery warm state, with a large, flat camel-hair brush on one side of good-sized, 
smooth, thin paper, which, when dry, requires to be passed frequently, over a heated 
stone, through the press. The paper being drawn or written upon with lithographic 
ink is, when finished, put for a few minutes between damp blotting-paper; a warmed 
stone is put in the press, the sheet is placed with the coated side upon it, and then 
passed several times through the press; the back of the paper, now adhering to the 
stone, is then sponged with water; the stone is turned and passed several times again 
through the press in the opposite direction, after which the sheet is softened with water, 
and rubbed with the fingers until it can be easily removed from the stone. Some gum 
is then put upon it, and a linen rag dipped in printing-ink, and with the aid of a little 
water, passed in all directions over the lines till they appear black and clean. The stone 
is then allowed to cool, inked up with the roller, then very slightly etched, and after 
being cleaned is ready for use. 

Authog'ra 2 )hy is the name given to a writing or drawing done with the chemical ink on 
one side of any plain — not coated — paper; for example, hankers’ circulars: the transfer 
is done in the same manner as already described, with the difference that the sheet, when 
laid on the stone, is passed only once through the press. 

Transfeming of any loritings, mag)8, drawings in line or music, done on cop^oer, steel, and 
peioter -plates, and retransferring of any line-work already on the stone, form an important 
part of lithographer, as an unlimited number of impressions can be produced a^t a wry 
moderate expense without wearing out the original plates or stones, and as parts of various 
plates, stones, and letterpress can be transferred to, and printed from, the same stone. 
The best transfer-paper for this purpose is the following: mix 3 parts of shoemakers’ 
paste (without alum) with 1 part of best ground plaster of Paris, a little dissolved patent 
glue, and some tepid water; strain the mixture through double muslin in a common 
jar, and, when cooled, spread it with a large, flat camel-hair brush over half-sized 
thickish paper. The ink for taking transfers is a composition of two table-spoonfuls of 
printing varnish, parts of tallow, 3 brown hard soap, 4 brown wax, 5 shellac, 5 black 
pitch, and 2^ parts of powered lampblack. The various ingredients are melted for 25 
minutes, and set fire to the mass for other 15 minutes; afterwards formed in sticks. ‘When 
the impressions have been made on this coated paper with this transfer-ink, the transfer 
is accomplished on the stone as already^ described. 

With regard to engraring and etching on stone, photo-lithography, the application of 
electrotyping to lithography, the working of the ruling-machim for skies and ornaments, 
the lithographic steam-press, etc., we must refer the reader to special works on lithog- 
raphy ; and see under Photography. 

It may not be out of place to mention that in the field of lithography Germany occu- 
pies the first place for careful execution, Prance for lich and artistic effect, Britain for 
transferring, Unt-printing, and chromo-printing. 

Strixner, Hohe, Hanfstangl, Piloty, Loehle, Locillot, Auer, Leon Noel, Moiiilleroii, 
Engelmann, Sabatier, Calame, Lasalle, Haghe, Ghemar, Hullmandel, Day, Hanhart, 
Brooks, Lemercier, may be mentioned, from among many others, who have helped to 
perfect lithography. 

IITHOL'OQ-y i}itho8, a stone) is that division of geology which considers the consti- 
tution and structure of rocks, apart from their relations in time or position to each other. 
See Geology. 

IITH^OMARGE, an earthy mineral, sometimes called mountain marrow {QQv.Steimnark), 
consisting chiefly of silica and alumina, with oxide of iron and various coloring sub- 
stances. It is soft, greasy to the touch, and adheres strongly to the tongue. It is gen- 
erally wfiiite, yellow, or red, often exhibiting very beautiful colors. It is found in 
Germany, Russia, etc., also in the tin-mines of Redruth in Cornwall. 

LITHOMTRIP'TICS (from the Greek words lithos, a stone, and tHbo, I wear out) is 
the term which is applied to those remedies which, whether taken by the mouth or 
injected into the bladder, act as solvents for the stone. 

Various medicines have at different times been recommended and employed as sol- 
vents for the stone. Bather more than a century ago, limewater and soap, when swal- 
lowed in sufficient quantities, had a high reputation as solvents for urinary calculi. 
These were the only active ingredients in Sliss Stephens’s Eeceip}t for the Stone ami Graxel, 
which was reported on so favorably by a committee of professional men that parliament, 
in 1739, purchased the secret for £5,000. The treatment doubtless afforded relief; but 
there is no evidence that any calculus was actually dissolved, for in the bladder of each 
of the four persons whose cure 'was certified in the report the stone 'was found after 
deatK At present no substance which, taken by the mouth, has the x>ower of dissolving 
calculi is known ; but as Dr. Prout remarks in his well-known treatise, On the 
and Treatment of Stomach and Urinary Diseases, remedies of this class are to be sougiit 
“ among harmless and unirritating compounds the elements of which are so associated 
as to act at the same lime, with respect to calcuions ingredients, both as alkalies and 
acids.” Solutions of the supercarbonated alkalies containing a great excess of carbonic 
acid — as, for example, the natural mineral waters of Vichy— approach most nearly to 
what is required. The relief which, in many instances, has followed the administration 
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by tlie mouth of substances' supposed to be litliontrlptics lias been derived not from the 
solution of the calculi, but from tlie diminution of pain and irritation in the bladder. 

On the other hand, considerable success has been obtained by the direct injection of 
solvents into the bladder, especially when the nature of the calculus is pispected; weak 
alkaline solutions have apparently caused the disappearance of uric-acid calculi, wliile 
phosphatic calculi have unquestionably been dissolved by the Injection of very weak 
acid solutions. It is reported that a weak galvanic current has been recently found 
successful in the hands of an Italian surgeon. 

LITHOPHA'GIBJE (Gr. stone-eaters), a term sometimes applied to the inollusks 'which 
bore holes for their own residence in rocks. See Phoias. 

LITH'OPHAM (Gr. phmm, clear, transparent), a peculiar style of oniamenlal porce- 
lain chiefly adapted to lamps and other transparencies; it consists of pretiy pictures 
produced on thin sheets of white porcelain by stamping tlie jiorcelaiu, wlsilst si il! soft, 
wdth. raised plaster-of-Paris casts of the pictures intended to be produced. Ily this 
means an intaglio impression is obtained; and when the sheet of porcelain has been 
hardened by fire, the impression gives a picture, owing to the Irans’iareney of tlie porce- 
lain, which has the lights and shadows correctly shown, if viewed ity transmitted light. 
Litliopluuic pictures are common in Gerinaiij, where the art has been liiore favorably 
received than in Prance, its native country. They are usually employed to form the 
sides of ornamental lamps and lanterns, and are sometimes inserted in decorative 
•svinJows. 

hlTHOT'OMY (Gr. litlios, a stone; act of cutting), the technical name for 

tlie surgical operation popularly called cutting for the stone. 

As iiiost of the symptoms of stone in the bladder (wiiich are noticed m the article 
Calculus) may he simulated by other diseases of the bladder and adjacent jiarts, it is 
necessary to have additional evidence regardiogthe true nature of the case ]»cioi e resort- 
ing to so serious an operation as lithotomy. This evidence is ail’oided by sonnding the 
piitient— a simple preliminary operation, which consists in introducing into tlie bladder, 
through the natural urinary passage (the urethra), a metallic insti ument, uy means of 
whicirthe stone can be plainly felt and heard. 

Lithotomy has been performed in various ways at different times. The earliest form 
of lithotomy "is known as c/uMng on the gripe, or Celsns's method. It received the former 
naino from the stone, after being fixed by the pressure of the lingers in the anus, 1 icing 
directly cut upon and extracted; and the latter, from its having been first described, so 
far as is now known, by Celsus, although it had probably been practiced from time 
imniemoriiil. At a later"period this operation received from Marianus the name of tiic 
apparatus vvinor (from a knife and hook being the only instrmiieiits used), to distinguish 
it from his own method, which he called the apjmratiLs major, from the numci'ous 
instruments he employed. The Mwrian method was founded on the erroneous idea iliat 
wounds of membranous parts would not heal, while their dilatation /was comparaihciv 
harmless. The object was to do as little as possible with the knife, and as iniieli as 
possible with dilating instruments; and the necessaiy result was laceration and siicli 
other severe injury, that this became one of the most fatal operations in surgery. 
iNevertlieless, it was the operation mainly in vogue for nearly 200 years, till Prtic 
Jaques, in 1697, introduced what is essentially the method now in use. 

The lateral operation, so called from the lateral direction in which the incision is 
made into the neck of the bladder, in order to avoid wounding the rectum, is tliat Vvliicli, 
with various minor modifications, is almost universally emifioyed at the present dav. 
Frere Jaques, a priest, seems to have learned the method from a provincial surgeon 
named Pierre France, and to have practiced it wdth much success, and in 1697 he came 
10 Paris in order to make it publicly known. The advantage of this operation , hy v liicli 
a free opening, sufficiently large for the extraction of a stone, can be made into the 
bladder without laceration of the parts or injury to the rectum, was immediately recog- 
nized by the leading surgeons of the time, and the Marian process was at once uuiver- 
saily given up. 

We can only very briefly indicate the leading steps of the operation. Tlie ].nitj'eut 
being laid on the table, and chloroform being administered, an instrument termer i, a 
curved staff, ^ with a deep groove, is passed into the bladder. An incision is then made 
on the left side of the mesial line, about an inch and three-quarters in front of tlie anus, 
and extending downwards to midway between the anus and the tuberosity of the left 
ischium. The incision should be sufficiently deep for the operator, on introducing a 
finger of the left hand, to feel the groove of the staff. The knife, directed by this 
finger, is now fixed in the groove, and sliding alonor it towards the bladder, divides the 
membranous portion of the urethra, the edge or the prostate, and the neck of the 
bladder. The knife is now withdrawn, as also is the staff , and the surgeon introduces 
the forceps over the finger of the left hand into the bladder, feels for the stone, and 
draws it out. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any of the details of the after-treatment. At first the 
urme escapes through the wound, but in favorable cases it is voided by the natural pas- 
sage^in a week, and the wound heals in the course of a month. 

From the shortness of the female urethra and the extent to which it can be dilated, 
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and, additionally, from^ tlie comparative rarity of calculous affections in women, tlie 
operation of lithotomy is exclusively restricted to the male sex. 

The danger of the operation seems to vary v/ith the age of the patient. Out of 186 
cases collected by Mr. Hutchinson of the London hospital, 137 wwe under the a^e of 
20, and of these, 123, or nearly 90 per cent, recovered; while of the 49 who were""over 
20 years of age, 26, or more than 53 per cent, died. 

IITHOT'EITY (G-r. stone-crushing), the surgical operation of breaking up a stone in 
the bladder into such small fragments that they may readily be expelled by the urethra. 
Although the importance of such an operation has been recognized from the earliest 
time, a French surgeon, Civiale, who commenced his researches in 18X7, but did not 
perform his first operation till the beginning of 1824, is entitled to be regarded as the 
discoverer of lithotritjr. The instrunient by which the disintegration of the stone is 
effected is introduced in the same manner as a catheter or sound into the bladder, and, 
after catching the stone, either bores, hammers, or crushes it to pieces. 

Crushing is now generally preferred, the stone being grasped by the blades of the 
instrument, one blade acting on the other by means of a ^rewx 

The process seems, at first sight, so safe, as compared with the operation of lithot- 
omy, that it is necessary to distinguish those cases in which it may be resorted to and 
those in which it is contra-indicated. It may be resorted to wdien the patient is an adult, 
and the urethra full-sized and healthy, so as freely to admit the passage of the instru- 
ment; when the prostate is not rnucli enlarged, which is very often the case in old men, 
and when the bladder is not thickened or very irritable : while it must be avoided in 
children, in consequence of the smallness of the urethra; when there is great irritation 
and thickening of the bladder ; when there is great enlargement of the prostate, which 
hinders the manipulation of the instrunient and the escape of the broken fragments of stone ; 
when the stone is of large size, as, for example, of a greater diameter than 2 in. ; and 
when there is reason to believe tliat the concretion is a mulberry calculus, which, from 
its extreme hardness, cannot readily be broken. Great care must be taken that no frag- 
ment remains in the bladder, as such fragments are almost sure to form the nuclei of 
fresh calculi. 

LITHIIA'FIA, a former grand-duchy, holding of the crowm of Poland, which, before 
the partitions of that country, was composed of three groups of territory: 1. Lithuania 
proper, or Litiva, which formed the governments of Wilnaand Troki; 2. The duchy of 
■Samogitia; 3. Russian Litliiiania, comprising Polesie, Black Russia or Hovogrodek, 
White Russia or Minsk, Meislav, Witebsk, Smolensk, Polotsk, and Polish Livonia. 
This eoiintry contained about 135,000 English sq.m., and. was partitioned between 
Russia and. Prussia, the latter receiving what is now denominated the government of 
Gumbinnen, in e. Prussia. The Litliuauians, a race to wdiom belong the Letts of 
Livonia, the Cours of Courland, and the ancient inhabitants of e. Prussia, are probably 
a Slavonic people, wdiose original characteristics have been much modified by time aiij 
the intermixture of other races. According to Latham, the Lithuanian language 
approaches nearer to the Sanskrit tlian any other member of the Aryan group. 

Lithuania was at first subject to Russia, but shook off the yoke about the end of the 
12tli c. and became an independent power. Their rulers, who bore the title of grand- 
duke, conquered the neighboring Russian provinces, and even carried their ravages tO' 
the very gates of Moscow. The grand-duke of Lithuania, Jagellon, was in 1386 elected 
king of Poland, and issued an edict of union between the two countries, and in 1569 the 
twm •were declared to be one country. 

LITIZ, a borough of Lancaster co., Penn., on the Reading and Columbia railroad, 20 
m. s.w. of Reading. It has 3 churches; Linden hall, a well-known Moravian school for 
girls; a bank; a newspaper; and manufaetures of beer, hour, coaches, machinery, cigars, 
etc. The town is an ancient settlement of the Moravians, wdio are still the chief ele- 
ment ill its population and social life. 

is a well-known coloring matter wdiich is obtained from several lichens, hut 
chiefly from lecanom tartcyrea. The lichens are p>owdered and digested with ammoni- 
acal fluids (urine, for example) till they undergo decomposition. Alum, potash, and 
lime are then added, and the mixture is allowed to stand till the maximum degree of 
color is observed. Sand and chalk are added, to give a due degree of solidity, a"nd the 
mass is then dried in cubes, and is ready for the market. The exact nature of the changes 
which ensue is not altogether known; 'it is, however, certain that the pigment is origi- 
nally red, and that it only becomes blue on the addition of alkalies or of lime. Tills 
blue color is again changed into a red on the addition of a free acid. 

^ The use of litmus-paper and tincture of litmus for the purpose of detecting the 
acidity of fluids, etc., is known to every student of chemistry. See Test-Pai»eks. 

LITTA, PoMPEO, Count; 1781-1852; b. Italy; in eurly life an ofiScer in the French 
amiy, and participant in tlie battles of Him, Austerlitz, and Wagram. In the revolu- 
tionary epoch of 1848 in Italy he was for a short time secretary of war of the provi- 
sional government. His lame, however, rests on the authorship of a superb work on the 
celebrated families of Italy — FamigUe cehbri d’ltalia^'whidk is commended equally for 
the fullness and accuracy of its biographies, the beauty of its. typography,, and the ek- 
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gance of its style. Its first publication was by subscription in 1819. At ttie time of 
Ws death it embraced the history of 113 families. .Others have been , added since by 
Oderici and Passerini. 

LITTELL, Eliakim; .1797-1870; b. Burlington, N. J. ; in 1819 began to publish and 
edit at Philadelphia the National Eecarder, afterwards the SaMirday Magazine. In 1822 
he established the Museum of Foreign Literatim, and in 1844 founded LiUeWs Lmng^ 
Age in Boston, a periodical which is still continued, and greatly valued for its judidoiw 
selections from the current periodical literature of lEurope. He drew up the Clay com- 
promise tariff of 1833. Died in Brookline, Mass. 

LITTLE, Geoege; 1754-1809; b. Marshfield, Mass. ; was commander of the armed 
vessel, The Boston, belonging to Massachusetts at the beginning of the revolulionary 
war; was first lieut. on The Frotector in 1779, when it was captured Iw a British, frigate, 
and he -was taken to England as a prisoner; having made his escape, he subsequenliy took 
command of the sloop winihrop and cruised successfully till the end of^ the war; coni- 
manded the national frigate Boston in 1798; was made capt. of the navy in 1799: retired 
to his farm in Weymouth in 1801, and lived there until his death. He wn'ote The AnwL 
can Cruiser and Life on the Ocean. 

LITTLE CHRISTIAISrS, a new sect formed in 1868 by members of the Busso-Greek 
church living at Atkarsk in the province of Saratoff , Bussia. There were at first but 16 
members. They claim that Christ commanded them to form the ne^w church. Before 
doing it they were immersed, and fasted, and changed their names. They condemned 
worship of saints and altar-pieces as idolatrous, and abandoned the use of bread and wine 
in the Lord’s supper. Dixon in his Free Bussia says: They have no priests, and hardly 
any form of prayer. They keep no images, use no •wafers and make no sacred oil. 
Instead of the consecrated bread, they bake a cake, which they afterwards %vorship, as 
a special gift from God, This cake is like a penny bun in shape and size, but in the 
minds of these Little Ghristicms it possesses a potent virtue and a mystic charm.” They 
gave themselves the name they bear. They have been persecuted by the government, 
but have increased in numbers, 

LITTLEDALE, Bichaed Pbederick, b. Dublin, 1833 ; graduated in Trinity college, 
Dublin, 1854; was ordained in the church of England, 1856; and after a few years of 
parochial service in London, devoted himself to authorship on ecclesiastical questions, 
making a special study of liturgies and of the relations between the national cliurch and 
dissenting bodies. He is author of BhUosophy of Bemvals; Offices of the Holy Bastern 
Church; Catholic Bitual in the Church of England; and many other W'orks. 

LITTLE EALLS, a village of New York, on the Mohawk river, 91 m. n.w. of Alba'a}^ 
on the line of the Erie canal, and New York Central railroad. The Mohawk here 
passes through a romantic defile of 2 m. in length, with falls of 42 ft., giving water- 
power to several paper-mills, woolen factories, flouring-mills, etc. The village has 
numerous churches, a bank, newspapers, and manufactures of starch, shoes, etc. Fop* 
in ’70, 5,387. 

LITTLE FALLS (ante), a t. and village of Herkimer co., N. Y., on the Mohawk 
river, the Erie canal, and the New York Central railroad, 73 m. w.n.w. of Albany. Pop. 
of the town, ’80, 6,911. The river here passes through a narrow gorge, and has a fall 
of more than 40 ft. in three-fourths of a mile, affording abundant water-power. The 
Erie canal passes by a deep cut 2 m. long in solid rock, presenting a most picturesque 
appearance, and the feeder crosses the river by an aqueduct with an arch of 70 ft. span. 
Many of the dwellings in the village stand upon steep declivities, commanding views 
of attractive scenery. The place contains 8 churches, a bank, 2 newspapers, an academy, 
and manufactories of cotton, paper, starch, axes, w'oolens, boots and shoes, etc. It is 
also the center of a considerable trade in cheese. 

LITTLE HUMBOLDT RIVER, in Humboldt co., Nev. ; a tributary of the Humboldt 
river from the n.w., flowing from an elevation of 4,500 ft., through the fertile Paradise 
valley, where large areas of excellent bench-land and bottom-land are subject to easy 
irrigation from it. It is about 250 m. by sea n. from San Francisco. 

LITTLEJOHN, Abeam Newkiek, d.d., ll.d., b. N. Y., 1824; graduated at Union 
college in 1845; ordained deacon in the Protestant Episcopal church in 1848: admitted 
to priest’s orders in 1849; was rector of Christ church, Springfield, Mass., in 1850, of St. 
Paul’s church in New Haven 1851-60, and of the Holy Trinity church in Brooklyn 
1860-69, He declined the offer of the presidency of Ilobart college in 1858, and the 
appointment as bishop of central New York in 1868. In 1868 Long Island was made a 
separate diocese, and Dr. Littlejohn was elected its bishop and consecrated in 1869. He 
was appointed by the presiding bishop in 1874 to take charge of the American Episcopal 
church in Europe. His contributions to periodicals, especially the Church Bein'ew, have 
been numerous. In 1854 he delivered a course of lectures on the Philosophy Belighm 
in Philadelphia. He has published also sermons, charges, and addresses. His diocesan 
administration has shown high executive ability. 

LITTLE KANAWHA RIVER^ of western Virginia; a tributary of the Ohio river, 
emptying at Parkersburg, and having its source in Upshur county. It is in the coal-oil 
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district, and for tiie transportation of oil and other commodities, slack- water navigation 
lias been created up the river 38 ni. to Burning Springs by means of three dams and 
locks. It flows through' a hilly country well suited to sheep growing, and is bordered by 
ricii bottom-lands. Logs for * lumber 'were formerly the principal product of its region. 

LITTLE RIVEB,, a co. of s.'w. Arkansas, bordering upon Texas and the Indian terri- 
tory, and lying betw^eeii Little and Red rivers; 500 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 6,404, of whom. 
3,342 are coloia^d. It has a diversified surface and a fertile soil. Cotton, corn, and pork 
are staple products. Valuation of real and personal property, $1,289,241. Capital, 

liicliiiioiid. 

JjITTIE SOGKj the capital of Arkansas, is situated on the s. bank of the Arkansas 
river, 300 in. from its nioiitli, on tlie first bed of rocks bounding the alluvial valley of 
tbe Mississippi. It contains the state capitol, an arsenal, penitentiary, and the usual 
nuniber of ciiiirclies. Founded in 1820. Pop. in ’70, 12,380. 

LITTLE ROCK (aMe), capital and chief city of Arkansas; pop. ’80, 13,185; so 
iiaiiied ill aiitltliesis to Big Rock, an elevation on the opposite side of the Arkansas river, 
nearly 500 ft. in height; that on wdiich the city stands being not more than 40 or 50 ft. 
above the shore. It i.s handsoinely laid out, with broad streets; the business blocks of 
brick, and the residences surrounded by oniaiiiental gardens and shade-trees; reached by 
the Little Rock and Port Scott, the Memphis and Little Rock, and the St. Louis, Iron 
Moinitain and Southern railroads. The state-house and St. John’s college are prom- 
inent public buildings; and there are a U. S. arsenal and land-office, state penitentiary, 
aiwi state institutions for deaf niiites and for the blind. Steamers on the xlrkansas river 
touch at Little Rock, and it is a considerable commercial center. The city is considered 
remarkably healtlif u'l . 

LITTLE SISTERS OP THE POOR, a Roman Catiiolic sisterhood originated by 
M. Le Pailleur at Si Servun, Fiance, in 1840. Their function is to care for the poor and 
old. They have several hoimes in the United States. 

LITTLETOhT, an agricultiirrj and manufacturing t. of Clrafton co., N. H., on Am- 
monoosiic river and hue Bosi or, Concord and Montreal railroad. As it is but 28 m. 
from Mf. Wasliiiiglon, it is ah«o a summer resort. It is well supplied with hotels, banks, 
churclies, and schooL; and Las a newspaper, a woolen mill, and several factories, the 
makiog of stereos<io])ic vkv. s being a specialty. Pop. 2,446. 

LITTLETOH, Adam, d.b., 1(527”94; b. at Ilales-Ow'en, Sliropsliire, Eng. ; educated 
at 'Christ chiircli, 'Oxford, where lie took a high rank in the classics; was successively 
rector of Chelsea, chaplain to king Charles II., and in 1674 prebendary of Westminster. 
,He w^as a distinguislied oiiental scholar, and made a collection of rare books and man- 
uscripts so large that it broiigiit iiiiii to bankruptcy. He wrote much on recondite sub- 
jects, and published a number of sermons; but his principal work was iliQ Dktioruiry of 
the LtUlii, Grul), JIcbi'tn), a}i(GKof/U,% Lanr/uaf/es, of which several editions were pub- 
lished. He ■was a descendant of sir Thomas Littleton. Died at Chelsea. 

LITTLETOH, or LYTTLETOST, Sir Thomas, a celebrated English jurist, was b. early 
in the 15tli c. (the exact year is not known), studied — it is thouglit probable — at Cam- 
bridge, after ■wiiicli lie removed to the inner temple. Henry VI. appointed him steward 
or judge of the court of tlie palace, and in 1455 king’s sergeant, in ■which capacity he 
travekki the nortlieni circuit. In 1466 he w.as made one of the judges of the court of 
common pleas; and in 1475 be w’as created knight of the bath. He died xiug. 23, 1481. 
Littleton’s fame rests on. his work on Tenures, which was originally written in Kormaii- 
Prench , and first published a].)oiit tlie time of bis death. It went through a multitude of 
editions. The first translation into English was made in 1539, and in the course of the 
next 100 years it went tliroiigli no loss than 24 editions. The changes in the hws relative 
to property have greatly diniinislied its value, and it is now little studied by lawyers; yet 
it is considered a model from the clear and logical maimer in which the subject is 
handled. 

LITTLE TURTLE, cl. 1812; an Indian chief of the Miami nation, distinguished for 
Ms intelligence, shrewdness, ancl courage; date of birth unknow- n. He commanded in 
the battles ■which resulted in the defeat of gen. Harmar on the Miami in 1790, and of 
gen. St. Clair at St. Mary’s in 1791 ; ■was x)resent, though not in command, at the battle of 
: ■ Maumee Rapids in 1794" -wlien. the Indians were clef eated by gen. Way ne ; was one of the 
signers of the ticabY of Greenville in 1795, wdiich closed tlie ■war and secured to the 
whites large tracts of land in Ohio. In 1797 he visited jires. Washington in Philadelphia, 
on ■^vhich ’occasion he had an intervie^v with Volney, the French pMlosopher, and 
leceived from Kosiusco a pair of pistols, elegantly mounted. Died at Fort Wayne. 

LITTLE VALLEY, a t. in Cattaraugus co,, H. Y. ; pop. ’70, IIGS; situated on the 
Eiie railix)ad, and tlie Alleghany river. ThC' leading business interest is farming 
and dairying, ti'iongh there arc also steam mills, stores, and a generally active condition 
of affairs. "" • 

LITTORA’LE, or Litokale, a province of the xVustro-Hungariah monarchy, &it- 
"uated on the n. shores of the Adriatic sea, and incltidhig the neighboring islands. It 
comprises the counties of Gorz and Gradisca, the mai*gravlate of Istria, ana the district 
U.K.IX-6 ■■ ‘--.I. 
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of Trieste; S, 085 sq.m.; pop. 600,525. Informer times tlie name was applied to two 
strips of land on the n. shores of the Adriatic, the easlern one of wbicli lias figured ii; 
Hungarian history. It was once a part of the Croatian military territory, w as mail- a 
civil district of Hungary by Maria Theresa, formed a pari r>f the French province oi 
Illyria under Nai^oleon, was recovered by Austria in 1814, reanncxed to Hutigary hi 1S2d. 
occupied by Croatia in 1848, and attached to that jirovince by Francis Joseph in 1849. 
The principal towns of the province are Buccari and Porto Kti. 

LITTEE, Maximilien Paul Emile, a French journalist and pliiloiogist, mendier of 
the academy, was b. in Paris, Feb. 1, 1801. He distinguished hiinseif in his studies., 

' and obtained various honors at the grand competition. He began the study of medicine, 
and pursued it so far -with distinction ; he did not, however, take the di^.gree" of doctor, noi 
enter on practice, but gave himself up to researches in philology, mastering the priiicipa: 
ancient and modern languages, and in the history of inediciiie. At tlie same tiine ti.iai 
Littre took an active part in editing various journals and literary colicctinoH. he. pr(*pured 
an edition and translation of the works of Hippocrates ((7fvr/r.s* ^Pllipjmrniv, IbdU-dl, 
10 vols. 8vo), a publication which immediately opened for him the doors of the aeadcauv 
of inscriptions (Feb., 1839). 

Littre, wdio held democratic opinions, and had distinguished himself among tljc com- 
batants of July, became afterwards connected w'itli the jSUitloiuih and W'as one of 
principal editors of it till 1851. WhenAI. Auguste Comte’s ne\v ])hiIusophical ;uid socard. 
doctrine appeared under the name of positive philosophy, Littre, aitracietl 1)}' the scien- 
tific character of the doctrine, took it up with great ardor, and in 1845 wrote a lucid 
and clever summary of it {I)e la Philosophie FomMte), and afterwards defended it in ]»ain- 
phlets and in journal articles. He looked upon tlie revolution of 1848 as tjie advent of 
his opinions; but soon undeceived, he retired from active politics in Oct., 1848, resigning 
even his oiilce of municipal councilor of the city of Paris. He had ere this declined tlie 
decoration of the legion of honor. Heturniiig to a life of study Littre continued his 
researches in medicine, at the same time working ardently at the history of tlie Frenclt 
language. Already master of the old forms of the French language, he published in tlie 
Beim des Deux Mondes — to -which he has contributed at different times several papers 
equally ingenious and learned — an article called, The Homeric Poetry and the Ancieiu 
French Poetry {La Pome Ilomeriqiie et Vxincienne Poesie Prmiga/m, July 1, 1847), -whicb 
attracted great attention. In it he attempted the translation of the first book of ihc 
' Iliad m the style of the Trouveres. The academy of inscriptions chose him, in pku’f' 
of Fauriel (184i), to he one of the commission charged with continuing Pll'isiom JJiu- 
mire de France (The Literary History of France), and he is one of the authors of voU. 
xxi., xxii., xxiii. In 1854 he was appointed editor of t\iQ Jotmud des Samnts, and ht 
lias since contributed many articles to tliat collection. Li tire’s principal work is hi.- 
PicHomuUre de la Langtie Frangaise, containing, in addition to the usual in formal ion in 
French dictionaries, examples of the several meaniogs of the words, with exact ref creijcc 
to the classical w-orksfrom which they are taken, besides the history of the usage of eaci. 
word in documents anterior to the 17th century. Not only are all questions of grainiriar 
and lexicography (including etymology— a subject in wiiicli Frencli dictionaries have 
iiitherto been singularly deficient) fully discussed, but liistorical allusions are explained, 
and numerous details given regarding the arts and sciences, rendering the wairk a kind: 
of c}'-ciopa?dia. In preparation for many years, it began to appear in 1863, and was com- 
pleted in 1873. This splendid work, which is the real tliesaamis of the French language, 
so long a desideratum, did not prevent the French academy in 1863 from rejecting the 
author, whomM. Dupanloup denounced publicly as holding immoral and impious dn<.*- 
trines. Littre has also published an excellent French translation of Strauss’s Li/r of 
(1839-40, 2d ed. 1855); and a translation of Pliny’s Fatuml Ilistorg. In 1832 he 
published a paper on cholera. As editor or collahoratem\ Littre ’was connected with the 
Biciionnaire de Mededne, the Qazeite Medieale de Pans, and the surgical joiinial called 
FFxperienee. We may also notice from his pen — llistoire de la Laoif/ue .Fmngaisc {1862, 
2 vols. 8vo); Paroks de PJdlosojMe Positm (1859); Auguste Comte et Uj, Phibsopkie PodtiC'e 
(1863); and Auguste Comte et Stuart Mill (1866). He published in 1857 the CiJurrcs Com- 
pletes d'Armarid Carrel. In 1870 he contributed to the Perns PosUivkte an article I)es 
Origin-es organiqms de la Morale, which attracted great notice, and furnished W'ith neW' 
argument the Catholic theologians, who accused him of atheism. Three months before, 
Littre had opposed the publication of M. Comte’s later ’works as being unworthy of him. 
Just before the siege of Paris, Llttre’s friends compelled him to quit the capital In 
Jan., 1871, M. Gambetta appointed Littre professor of history and geography at the 
ecole polytechnique. Next month he was chosen representative of the Seine depart- 
ment in the national assembly, wdiere he sat with the party of the left. At its sitting of 
Dec. 30, 1871, the French academy at last admitted him to membership, choosing him to 
fill the place of M. Villemain. On this occasion, M. Dupanloup, bishop of Orleans, 
thought fit to resign his connection with the academy. In 1875 he was made a doctor 
of literature by Leyden university, and member of the Austrian academy. Alededne ei: 
was published by Littre in 1872. 

LIT'THOW, Joseph Johann von, 1781-1840; b. Bohemia. First a professor of 
astronomy at Cracow; afterwards at the university of Kazan, in the city of the same 
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name, 480 m. e. of Moscow. In the later years of his life he became professor of astron- 
omy in the university of Vienna, and director of the observatory, in the management of 
which lie became eminent. His lectures were extremely popular. His published works 
are: Die Wii'nder des Ilimmels, which has passed through several editions; Theoretische 
und practische Astronomie; and Atlas des gestimten Himmels. Died in Vienna. 

MT'UEG-Y (Gr. leitoiirgia, a public service), in general, signifies a form of prayer and 
ceremonial established by ecclesiastical authority, to be used in the public services of 
the church, but is especially applied to tliat iisecl in the celebration and administration 
of the eucharist. The very earliest historical records of Christianity plainly show that 
such forms were in use in the primitive times, but it seems higbly probable that for a 
considerable period they vv^ere not reduced to writing; and hence even those of the 
extant liturgies which represent the earliest forms differ considerably from each other, 
if not in the substance of the rite, at least in the arrangement even of those parts which 
are common to them all. A theological discussion of the subject of the liturgy, though, 
of course, most important in a doctrinal point of view, and most interesting for the 
study of Christian antiquities, would be out of place in a popular cyclopa3dia. The 
liturgies form the great stronghold of the Catholic controversialists on the subject of the 
real presence and of the eucliaristic sacrifice ; but we must confine ourselves to a brief 
historical account of the various liturgies now extant, and of their connection with the 
various ancient Christian communities, whether of the east or of the west. Liturgies 
may, indeed, best be distributed into two classes, those of the east, and those of the 
west. 

1. Oriental Liturgies.— H\\e oriental liturgies are six in number, four of which are 
derived from the great churches in which they were used; the fifth from the Armenian 
church, which early formed a distinct liturgy; and the sixth from the great Syrian sect 
of Nestorius, by wliicli the liturgy was modified to suit its own peculiar tenets. These 
liturgies are severally known as the liturgies of Jerusalem, of Antioch, of Alexandria, 
and of Constantinople, the Armenian liturgy, and the Nestorian liturgy. The diversi- 
ties of tliese liturgies, although very great in appearance, yet can hardly be said to be 
substantial. Certain leading parts are common to them all, and are found in all without 
substantial variation; but they are arranged in a different order, and, except in the 
form of the eucliaristic consecration, the hymn Trisagion, and a few other details, th@ 
form of words is often entirely dissimilar. The liturgy of Jerusalem, although, ascribed 
to St. James, is of uncertain origin and date; nor is it well ascertained whether its origi- 
nal language was Syriac or Greek. Tire latter is the language in which it is now found, 
and the present liturgy closely corresponds in the main with that which formed the text 
of St. Cyril of Jerusalem in his Avell-knowu mystagogical lectures. The liturgy of 
Antioch exists in Syriac, but it is evidently only a free translation of the liturgy of 
Jerusalem. The ancient liturgy of Alexandna is ascribed to St. Mark ; but tlie existing 
liturgy has received nurnbeiiess additions at later dates, and has been modified by bolli 
the great sects of this patriarchate to suit their peculiar doctrines. Several other litur- 
gies are in use among tlie Copts, under the name of St. Basil, St. Gregory, and St. Cyril; 
and the Abyssinian Christians have no fewer than ten, which are distinct, at least in 
name. The cliurch of Constantinople lias two different liturgies, both of great antiq- 
uity, that of St. Basil and that of St. Chrysostom. These, however, are not indiscrimi- 
nately used, each being employed on special occasions or on certain defined festivals. 
The liturgy of Constantinople's the original of the Slavonic liturgy, which is used in 
the Russian and Russo-Greek cliurch, and in its various branches. The Armenian lit- 
urgy dates from tlie introduction of Christianity into Armenia under Gregory the iliu- 
minator. It is in most respects derived from that of St. Chrysostom. The Nestorians 
have three liturgies— -the liturgy of the apostles, the liturgy of Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia, and the liturgy of Hestorius. These, however, are all combined into one, each 
being assigned to a particular season, or used on special occasions. The language of 
all is Syriac. 

2. Western Lit Lirgies — The liturgies of the west present much less variety, and indeed 
are all derived either from the eastern liturgies or from a common source. "Tiie Catholic 
liturgies may be reduced to four — the Roman, the Milanese or Ambrosian, the Gothic or 
Mozarabic, and the Gallic liturgies. Tlie oldest forms of the Roman liturgy are to be 
found in three so-called sacranientaries— that of Leo, that of Gelasius, and that of 
Gregory the great. It is the last that has left its impress most clearly on the modern 
Roman missal, which wuts liroiight to its present shape by a .commission ordered by the 
council of Trent, after a careful revision and collation of all the liturgical forms in use 
in the west in the 16th century. The first revision took place under Pius V., and two 
subsequent revisioDS \vere made by Urban VIII. and Clement VIII. The Ambrosian 
liturgy is used only in the diocese of Milan, and is popularly traced to St, Ambrose, it 
bears a close analogy to the Roman liturgy, but it has many peculiarities, some of which 
are highly interesting, as illustrating theTiistory of the details of Christian worship. Its 
ceremonial, -which is^^observed with great solemnity in the cathedral of Milan, is in some 
parts highly striking and characteristic. The Gothic or Mozarabic is of still more 
limited use, being now confined to a single chapel at Toledo, founded and endowed for 
the purpose by the celebrated cardinal Ximenes. It is the old liturgy of the Gothic 
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duircli of Spain ; and after the infusion of the Arabic cjlciiient, Tv'hieli fsillowed tbe 
Moorish invasion, it was called by the name of Mozarabic,yi \M)rtl of dhpaled elyniob 
ogy. Tills liturgy is certainly ol* oriental origin; but its history, J’ld tho, timi' u:id tdr- 
cainslaiiccs o[ its iiilrodnetion into Sjadii, have furnished matter ihr isiueh sj/oeuia,! fa:. 
Some parts of the rite are exeeedhigly curious, espe<du]ly those w hieh aer-ompis-s ^ 
hreaking of the liost. The Ctalhcau liturgy has no precise mpdi-rn rcprc-eutaii-'ia 
and is only known from ancient forms, more or less complete, Vviiimi imve liemi rdli 
by ^iabillon, and recently by i\lc)ne. Ihie older Galliciui forms ]n;si*t-ak eo’i rn'lehTal or! 
gill, and are probably derived from the Greek Cliristiaii eohmy wldtd! selllt'd ai blar- 
facilles, Lyons, and the otlmr churciics of the south. The later forms e.iilH'fjximate more 
to die Itoman. IS! cither of these, however, is to be confounded with Lie luon^ moiler!! 
missals in use in several of the French dioceses, which do not oii’icr frtjm the Komau 
except lii minor details, and most of which have now beiai dir-placed by l lie Lonmn 
riilssah Of Protestant comniiinities, the Anglican church alone pa'olV.sses hj follow lh;j 
ancient liturgical forms (see Common Prayeu, Look ok). ;:^;ee licuuudors Or/? m 
ialhnti LUurf/larnm CoUeeJh, T740, 2 vols. ; Asseinaniu’s Blhiiofhni ralmc'r's 

AnfkftikkH of the Englkh Liturg^j; Binterim’s dt r C/n'kdJuf.t/ffjlkroen 

Kifche, 

IITTTII 0 Y 5 jEwusn, ill tlie narro-wer sense of a ritual of fixed prayers, cldefiy for pu'o. 
lie \vor.--hlp. Tlie Mosaic recoi’ds contain an ordinance respecllng ilie “ennression of 
sins" (Lev. v. 5; xvi. 21), vritiioiit, Iiowever, prescribing a distinct form for the ]inrpose. 
Three formulas only are fixed — the benediction of the priests (Num. vi. 2 -'L: 0 (h, the 
prayer of thanksgiving on the occasion of the first offering (Deut. xxvi. 5-10), and ilml 
which vras to accompany the olfering up of the third year’s lithe, heginning: I Imve 
brought away the hallowed tilings out of 1115 ^ house” (ib. 13-15). Although prayers are 
ol’lim mentioned before theexileT yet they do not seem, except in the caMs im-iuioned, 
to have been introduced as yet as a regular element into tiie service of Hie ternpik*. The 
songs of the Leviles (1 Chr. xvi. 4; xxiii. 8 ), and occasional prayers, such as arc to be 
found ill tlie Psalms, or like that of Solomon at the inauguration of llic teirnple, are all 
we find recorded. Private devotions \vcre common (cf. 1 Kings, viii. 80, etc. ; Is. i. 15), 
but cveiy one prayed when Ids heart prompted him in the 'words inspiired by bis joy or 
sorrow. Kot before the time of DaniM is a fixed institution of three daily prayers men- 
tioned (Don. vi. 11). The task of compiling a liturgy proper, and of fixing the times 
and seasons of prayer, 'was probably iir^t undertaken % the men of the great synagogue. 
T^vo cliief groups around wliicli, as lime wore on, an enormous mass of* liturgical 
poetry has clustered, are di.stiiictly discernible — the one, tlie Bhemah (“Hear, Israel,’* 
etc.), being a collection of the three bililical pieces (Dent. vi. 4-9; xi. 18-21 ; xv. 
87-41), expressive of the unity of God and the memory of Ids government over Israel, 
strung together without any extraneous addition; the second, the TejUlah, or prayer, by 
way of eminence (adopted into Islam as Batamt, Sur. ii. 40; cf. v. lo), consistiiig of a 
certain numher of sux^plications with a hymnal introduction and conclusion, and fol- 
lowed by the priestly blessing. The single portions of this prayer gradually increased 
to 18, and the prayer itself received the name Bhemonali ilsre (eighteen). The first 
additions to the Bhemali formed the introductory thanksgiving for the renewed day, in 
aocordance with the ordinance that eveiy supplication must b"e preceded by a prayer of 
thanks, called Jozer (Creator of light, etc), to which 'were joined the three hoiks (bfar), 
and the supplication for spiritual enlightening in the divine law (AJiaha). Between the 
Sliemah and the Tefillah was inserted the Qenlali (liberation), or praise for the miracu- 
lous deliverance from Egypt and the constant '^vatcliings of Providence. A Kaddkh 
(sanctification), and certain psalms, seem to have concluded the service of that period. 
This was the order of the Bhahanth, or morning prayer ; and very similar to this vats 
the or evening prayer; while in the Minim, or afternoon prayer, the Shermih 

was omitted. On new moons. Sabbath and feast days, the general order was the .same 
as on week days; but since the festive joy was to overrule all individual sorrow and 
supplication, the intermediate portion of the Tefillah was changed according to the 
special significance and the memories of the day of the solemnity, and additional ]:)rayers 
were introduced for these extraordinary occasions, corresponding to the additional 
sacrifice in the temple, and varying according to the special solemnity of the day ( 
mf Neikili, etc.). The first compilation of a liturgy is recorded of ximram Gaon (STO- 
80 A.D.); the first that has survived is that of Saadja Gaon (d. 942 a.i).). These early 
collections of prayers generally contained also compositions from the hand of the coni- 
piler, and minor additions, such as ethical tracts, almanacs, etc., and were called Ruk 
dufim (orders, ritutdis), embracing the whole calendar year, week-days and new moons, 
fasts and festivals. Later, the term was restricted to the week-day ritual, that for the 
festivals being called Machsor (cycle). Besides these, we find the Belichoth, or peniten- 
tial prayers; Kinoih, or elegies; Eoshamhs, or hosannahs (for the seventh day of the 
feast of tabernacles); and Bakashoth, or special supplications, chiefly for private devo- 
" tion.'. , 

The public prayers were for a long time only said by the public reader {Chasan, 
Bhelmch Zthbur), the people joining in silent responses and amens. These readers by 
degrees— chiefly from the 10 th c.— introduced occasional prayers (Piutim) of their own. 
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©ver and above those used of yore. The materials were taken from Halacha (q.v.) as 
well as from Haggada (q.v.); religious doctrine, histoiy, saga, aogelology, and mysticism, 
interspersed with biblical verses, are thus found put "togtither like a mosaic of the most 
oiigirial and fantastic, often grand and brilliant, and often obscure and feeble kind; and 
tlie^ pure Hebrew in iiiany cases made room for a corrupt Chaldee. We can only point 
out here the two chief groups of religious poetry — viz., the Arabic on the one, and the 
Freiicii-Germaii scliool on tiie other hand. The most eminent representative of the 
Pajtanic age (ending c. 1100) is Eleazer Biribi Kaiir. , Among the most, celebrated poets 
in ills liianiier are Mesinilaiii b. Kaloiiymos of Lucca, Solomon b. Jehuda of Babylon, 
K. Gersoii, Elia b. Meiiaheni of Mans, Benjamin b. Serach, Jacob Zom Elem, Ellezer b. 
Samuel, Kalonymos b. Moses, Solomon Isaaki. Of exclusively Spanish poets, of this 
period the most •brilliant are — Jehuda Halevi, Solomon ben Oabirol, Josef ibn Abitur, 
Isaac ibn Giat, Abraham ibn Esra, Mose b. Nachman, .etc. When., however, in the 
beginoiiig of the 13th c., secret doctrine and philosoph 3 q casuistry^ and dialectics, 
becaine the paramount study, the cultivation of the Pint became neglected, and but few, 
and for the most part insignificant, are the writers of liturgical pieces from this time 
downwards. 

According to the different countries, the order and even the contents of the cycle 
differed, since not all liturgical pieces had been incorporated uniformly. We have 
thus— to name n few out of many— the rituals of Germany (Poland), of Prhnce, Spam, 
and Portugal (Sefardim), Italy (Rome), the Levant (Romagna), and even of some -special 
towns like Awignon, Carpentras, Montpellier. The rituals of Barbary (Algiers, Tripoli, 
r)i‘aH, Moiocco, etc.) are of Spanish origin. The Judgeo-Chinese' liturgy, it maybe 
observed Ijv the way, consists oiity of pieces from the Bible. The Jewish liturgy has, 
111 Its various forms, very frequently been commented upon, and has been translated into 
nearly e’> eiy modern language. 

We may add, in conclusion, that liturgy forms at this moment the center of a great 
contest within the pale of Judaism. The ‘‘reformers ” of more or less advanced tend- 
encies are intent upon sliortening the prayers, and principally upon abrogating the 
greater part of the Piut, as an artificial excrescence hurtful to true devotion. 

LITURGY (ante). 1. In the modern church of Rome several books are in use, some 
of them by the members generally, others restricted to particular ranks and orders. 
1. llie Breuary coT^idhm the daily service of the church of Rome, consistiug of the 
matins and lauds, with variations' for different days and canonical hours. It may be 
employed in all places, but on the model of it other books have been formed for the 
special, use of the Benedictine, Carthusian, Dominican, Franciscan, Jesuit, and. other 
orders. At first it , coiitained only the Lord’s pra^mr.and portions of the Psalms, y-o 
which Scripture lessons were afterwards .added. In ages called, according to the point 
of view from which judgment is formed, ages of superstition or- ages of faith, legendary 
lives of the saints %vere inserted, wdiicii led to a frequent revision and coiTcction of tlie 
breviary, particularly b.y tiie councils of Trent and Cologne, by popes Gregory IX., Nicolas 
III., Pius, Y., Clenmnt'VIIL, and Urban AHII., and cardinal Quignoii, by whoin it was 
brought n,earer to the simplicit}^ of primitive times. At present it consists of services for 
se veil hours, to correspond w itli David’s declaration, ‘ ‘ Seven times.a day do I praise thee. ” 
The obligation to read this book every dajq at. first imposed on all, was gradually 
restrictedl.0 the beneficiary clergiq who, ft they neglect the duty, incur the guilt of inortai 
sill, and forfeit a part of their .revenues proportioned to tlieir delinquencies. It is recited 
In Latin iiiRomaii Catholic churclies everywhere, except among the Syrian Marooites, the 
Armenians, and other oriental cluircbes wiio, submitting to'tlie pope’s jurisdicl ion in 
other respects, are alloived to use the service in their own.i language (see Easteex, 
OR Oriental Rite). 2. The used in celebixiting th.e mass and ascribed b}' 

Rooiaii Catholic tradition to the apostle Peter. The canon of the mass, fi.rst reduced to 
writing in IheSllic., v; as afterwards enlarged, especiailjGiy Gregory the great. It is 
in general use throughout the Roman Catholic church. 3. The Veremomale, ba,v]Dg' 
special reference to the pope, is divided into three book's, the first of which treats of the 
election, cojisecration, btinxliclion, and coronation of tiie pope; the canonization of 
saints, creation of cardinals, the form and mode of holding a council; various public 
ceremonies to be performed by the pope as a sovereign prince; and funeral solemnities 
for cardinals and popes: the second book contains the divine offices ivhich the pope 
ce-lebratcs, and tiie days devoted to them: the third prescribes the reverence due to 
popes, cardinals, bishops, and other persons intrusted wdth sacred duties; the order in 
which they are to be seated in tlie papal chapel; the sacred vestments and ornaments of 
popes and cai’dinals; and the offering of incense at the altar. 4. The Pent? jiealeilc^ci'ibcs 
the functions of Roman Catholic bishops; the conferring of ecclesiastical orders; bene- 
dieVioris on abi)ots, jibbesses, and nuns; coronation of sovereigns; consecration of 
churches, cemetei’ies, and sacred vessels ; the expulsion and reconcilement of :p'enitents; 
the holding of synods; suspending, reconciling, dispensing, deposing, and ..degrading 
priests, and restoring 11 lem to orders; excomnnimcatioii and absolutloiL- 5.-- TheMHuale, 
named also the Postfvrale., treats of the fnnedions. of prie.sts. or inferior clergy in their 
piil;]i(.,n^ervices aiul private p;ist oral duties. 

11. At tire- rofoi’mtition ilie exislrna liturgies iveve modified In doctrine and translated 
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into the common languages of the people for use in the reformed clmrches. 1. Among 
these reformed liturgies those of Luther led the way. Dilloreiil oiliee.s were pre]»areti 
by him between the years 1523and 1584. These were after warr is ccbiocted inU> a, volume. 
In iris “ Order of Service’’ provision was made for inorniug and evening servu'c; con- 
sisting of reading the Scriptures, preaching or expounding, with psalms a,nd responses, 
and mass or communion for Sundays. Other leaders, also, in .Lulluiran churclu;s, brirw 
up liturgies for themselves. These were afterwards changtHl as circumslancc^s required. 
No one form has been made obligatory in all Lutheran churchies, yet thcri^ is subsiantial 
unity of life and spirit in them all. The rationalists of the last century neghadial and 
mvitilatecl the old liturgies, and strove to introduce others in place of them. But wilii 
the return to orthodoxy a salutary reaction followed, which has been shown in the st.ucly 
and use of the old forms and in the construction of the union liturgy, first publisluid in 
1822 under the auspices of the king of Prussia, and twice revised sincti Hum. The 
object of this last book is to unite the worsliip of the Luthc.raii and niformed <diur<dHiS 
in the Prussian dominions. 2. The liturgy of the renewed Moravian church is chicily 
the work of count Zinzendorf, who compiled it from the services of the Greek, Latiil, 
and reformed churches. It consists of a church litany for the usual Sunday morning 
service; a litany for the morning of Easter-Simday, containing a brief coiifcssion of 
faith; offices for the baptism of adults and of children; litanies for funerals; offices for 
confirmation, the communion, and ordination; the Te Deimi and various doxologies. 
There is also a choral with musical responses, a prayer of betrothal, a form used in the 
cluircli*yards on Easter for expressing the hope of the resurrection concerning the 
brethren departed during the preceding jmar. Idie daily service, lield in the evening, is 
a simple prayer meeting in which, as in the Sunday service, tiie prayers and exliorta- 
tions are extemporaneous. 3. In the liturgy of Calvin the service began with a general 
confession, followed with a psalm, a second prayer, the sermon, prayer, the apostle’s 
creed, and the benediction. There was also a long prayer for times of war and of other 
troubles. In the administration of the Lord’s supper there was an introductory prayer, 
followed with a i;)ractical exliortation, the distribution of the elements, psalms, appro* 
priate passages of Scripture, and the closing prayer. There were also simple, but long 
offices for baptism and marriage. The present liturgy of Geneva has been taken from 
Calvin’s, with some modifications. It contains no responses, but has several additional 
prayers. It provides a service for each day of the week, for the principal festivals, and 
several special occasions. The Calvinistic churches of Holland, Neufchatel, and France 
have liturgies similar to that of Geneva. That of the church of Scotland was drawn up 
at Frankfort by John Knox and others on Calvin’s model, and was first used by Knox 
in the congregation of English exiles at Geneva. Introduced by him into Scotland, its 
use was enjoined in 1564, and was continued after his death. Having a general order 
like Calvin’s, it also gave a clearer discretion to the minister to use prayers of his own 
composition, either extemporaneous or written. It contained various offices and alter- 
nate forms.^ A new book, somewliat modified, was provided in 1644. In the directory of 
the Westminster assembly, the discretionary power allowed to the minister is greatly 
enlarged. The Lord’s prayer is recommeiided as the most perfect form of devotion. 
Private and lay baptisms are forbidden. The communicants are to sit, instead of kneel- 
ing, at the Lord’s table. , 

TABLE OF THE DESCENT OF THE PRINCIPAL LITURGIES NOW IN USE. 

Chkist's Words of Institution. 

Apostolic Nucleus of a Liturgy. [See Lord’s Prayer and Lord’s Supper.] 


Liturgy of St, James. Antioch, 
or Jerusalem,. 


Liturgy of St, Basil. Syriac Liturgy 
I of St. James. 


Liturgy of St Chrys- [Monophysite 
ostom. Liturgies.] 

present Liturgy of Oriental 
and Russian Church. 


Liturgy of St. Mark, 
or Alexandria. 


Present Liturgy of 
Egypt. 


Liturgy of St. Peter, 
or Rome. 


Ambrosian 

Liturgy. 


Saoranientary 
ot St, Leo. 


Liturgy of St. John, St. Paul, 
or Ephesus. 


Liturgy of Lyons. 


Present Liturgy SacramenLary 
of Diocese of Milan, of Gelasws. 


Sacrainentary 
of St. Gregory. 


Mozaraiiic, 
or Spanish laturgy. 


Present Liturgy of 
Church of Rome. 


Liturgy of «■-. Liturgy of 
Eritaiu. Tours. 

Augustine’s revi.sed 
Liturgy of Britiiin. 

Salisbury, York, .and 
other missals of 
English Church, 

Present Liturgy of 
Angilcaii Ghurck. 


Liturgy of Scottish Episcopal Church. 


IJturgy of Amcrieaa 
Episcopal Church. 


LITJ-KIU, or Litr-TcHiir. See Loo-Choo, atite. 

LIFTPEAKB, or Lxjitprand, an author to "wliom we owe much of our knowledge of 
the history of the lOth c., w^as b. in Italy about the year 922. He was educated at the 
court of king Hugo, and entered into the service of his successor, Berengarius; but fall- 
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ULu. 

Liv®, 


iBg into disgrace at court about 955, resided for some years at Prankfort-on-tbe Main, 
followed the emperor Otto I. to Italy in 961, and was made bishop of Cremona, and 
.afterwards sent on an embassy to Constantinople. He died about 970. His Antapodom 
treats of the period from 886 to 948. Pie wrote also De Bebus Gestis Ottonis Magni 
Imperatoris, and Be Legations GomUmtirngoUtand. The best edition of his works is iix 
the Momimenta Getmanm (1839, separately published in 1877). See Kopke, De Vita 
Lmtprandi (1842). 

LIVABI'A (ancient Lebadeia), a t. of Greece, about 60 m. n.w. of Athens. Pop. 
5 , 000 . Ph’om this place the northern part of the present kingdom of Greece used in 
Turkish times to be called Livadia. 

LIVADIAj an estate and palace- villa on the s. coast of the Crimea which belongs to 
the empress of Kiissia, and is the favorite summer residence of the imperial family. 
Livadia, which stands near the site of an old town so called, is charming by reason of 
its climate, its picturessque situation, and the magnificent parks and gardens which sur- 
/round it. 

LIVE OAK. See Oak, mite, 

LIVE OAK, a s. co. of Texas, intersected by the Eio Hueces; 1200 sq.m.; pop. 
in ’70,- 852, of wPiom 28 were coloi'ed. Tlie soil for the most part is best adapted 
to stock-raising, but there is considerable tillable land in the valleys. Rains in summer 
are infrequent. In 1870 there were in the county over 5,000 horses, more than 600 milch 
cows, 62,177 other cattle, 5,024 sheep, and 681 swine. Capital, Oakville. 

LIVER, The, is the largest gland in the body; it -weighs from 3 to 4 lbs., and meas- 
ures about 12 in. from side to side, and 6 or 7 in. from its anterior to its posterior 
border. It is situated in the right hypochondriac region, and reaches over to the left; 
being thick and indented behind, where it crosses the convex bodies of the vertebrae; 
convex on its upper surface, where it lies in the concavity of the diaphragm; and con- 
cave below, where it rests against the stomach, colon, and right kidney. This lower 
surface presents a fissure dividing the organ into a right and a left lobe. 

The liver is retained in its position by five ligaments. Besides the right and left lobe, 
there are three smaller lobes. The great bulk of the organ is, however, made up of the 
right lobe, which is six times as large as the left. 

The vessels of the liver are the hepatic artery, which comes off from the coeliac axis 
(q.v.), and supplies the organ with nutrient blood; the portal vein, -v^diich conveys to the 
liver the venous blood of the intestines, spleen, and stomach, and from which (after the 
vessel has ramified like an artery) the bile is secreted;* the hepatic veins, which convey 
the blood from the liver into the inferior vena cava; the hepatic duct, which carries ofl; 
the bile from the liver; and tlie lymphatics. 

The liver, both on its surface and internally, is of a dark reddish tint, which is so 
■well known that the term Iwer-colored is universally recognized. The substance of the 
organ is composed of lobules held together by extremely fine areolar tissue, and ramifi- 
cations of the minute branches of tlie various hepatic vessels. Each lobule is composed 
of a mass of hepatic cells, of a plexus of biliary ducts, of a portal plexus (from the con- 
tents of wiiicii the cells obtain the biliary matters that are found in their interior), of a 
branch of the hepatic vein, and of minute arteries. The exact mode in which the bile 
formed in the cells makes its way into the origin of the ducts, is not known with cer- 
tainty. The numberless minute ducts gradually run into one another, until, as ther 

■ emerge from the lo%ver surface of the liver, they are reduced to two large trunks, which 
soon unite to form the liepatic duct. Into the hepatic duct, the cystic duct from the 
neck of the gall-bladder (presently to be described) enters, and the two combine to form 
tlie common duct {ductus eommumis choledoc?i/us}, wdiich opens into the duodenum (see 
Digestion), This common excretory duct of the liver and gall-bladder is about 3 in. in 
length, and of tlie diameter of a goose-quill. 

Tlie chemical composition of the liver has been studied by Dr. Beale, wiio finds that 
the organ in health contains 68,6 per cent of water, and 31.4 per cent of solid constitu- 
ents— -of which 3.8 are fat, 4.7 albumen, wdiile the rest is made up of vessels, salts, and 

■ extractive matters. (In the diseased condition knowm as fatty degeneration of th© liver 
— which, by the way, is artificially induced in the geese which contribute to the forma- 
tion of Strasburg pie, or pits de fois gras — the fat is enormously increased; in one remark- 
able case analyzed by Dr. Beale, it amounted to 65.2 per cent of tlie whole weight of the 
organ.) Sugar, varying in amount from 1 to 2 per cent, is also found; and inosite, uric 
acid, sarcine, xanthine^ and leucine usually occur in traces. 

The gall-bladder may be regarded as a dmerUciilum or offshoot from the hepatic duct. 
It has some-wliat the shape of a pear, and lies in a depression on the under surface of the 
liver. Its use seems to be to serve as a reservoir for the accumulation of the bile, when 
its flow into the intestine is interrupted, as it is always found full after a long fast, and 
empty when digestion is going on. That the gall-l)ladder is not an essential appendix 
to the liver, is Siown by the fact that it is absent in many genera of mammals. Thus, 

* Recent investigations tlirow doubt on this view, and there are reasons for believing that the bile 
is secreted from the cainllaries of the hepatic artery, while the portal blood contributes the material 
-from wdiich the iiver-siigar or glycogen is formed or secreted. 


it is present in the ox, sheep, and goat, hut absent in the horse and iriaiiy other liefh- 
ivora. 

It was formerly believed that the liver served merely for Ih.e sepuraikm fjf die ledary 
secretion from the blood; but there is now abandani evidenee tlnii ilie hlra;d i,-. 

changed ]>y its means, in such away as to show that this gland an 

as -weii as a depurating action. Tims, the albuminous niaUer e(mla,!ru;d during digsa^^tinn 
in the blood of the veins which pass from the intestine U) tin? lurrlaJ vei?5 in<;s<'nti rie, 
V(‘ii5s), is very (liherent trom the albiuninous matter containeii in the' hfgprdie veins; the 
b^’ood, liefore. reaching the liver, eontamiug a crude albuinimnas produfi, vrliilr Ha; 
hepatic veins contain only true blood-albumen. That the liver pussns.Mjs an as.'imlhdlng 
power on albuminous substances is also showm by the expi.-riinjmts of ('Imute ilernaro. 
who found that, if a solution of egg-albumen be injectetl into amy part of ll;e sy.-lemic. 
circulation, albujnen speedily appears (like other soluble subslanccs wii'a-h iivti hacign to 
the body) in tin} urine, aud is eliminated as an extraneous nsaUer; but if it he 
into tiic portal vein, it does not appear in the urine, but becomes a. normal cunsih tnaU ot.' 
tbo bhmd (blood-albumen), through the agency of the liver. It is mtw tiho kmovii liia: 
if the liver does not secrete a true sugar, as Bernard sup])osed, it at ail evciUs -fcrcic.', c. 
siibsiance closely allied to, aud readily convertible, into sugar — viz,, glycogen (q.v. 
•wdiich must be n^garded as a respiratory or heat-formiiig food. FuiUser, li aj tpcatrs fr(.!'.. 
Bei'iiard’s researches that fatty matters are elaborated lu the liver — the Idood of the 
hepatic veins wdiicli leave the liver contaiuiiig considerably nuu'e i'ut than that of the 
portal vein w^hich enters it. Some of this fat is doubtless Imnital oil’ in um lungs; hut, 
if a deficient supply should be introduced by the lacteals, S(>me of it ivould doubtless h<. 
applied to the fonnative processes. Lastly, during the lust three days of incubation th' 
the chick, the liver is made bright-yellow by the absorption of the yelk, wliich enters 
the bramdies of the portal vein, and is then converted partly into Uood-eorpin'di.^, widicii 
cuter the circulation, and partly into bile, which is discharged into the intestine. Hence, 
thi've is distinct evidence, from several points of view, that tlie liven- is an 
organ. The action of this organ is exhibited in the sc<-retion of blle(q.v.'; 

])y which the hydro-carhonaceous portion of the effete matters of the blood is removed, 
just as the nitrogenous portion is eliminated by the kidneys. The use of the bile in the 
digestive process is sufficiently explained in the article Digestion. 

Our limited space does not allow of our noticing at any length the comparative anat- 
omy of this important gland, ■which first shows itself iiftlio form of yellowish-brown 
cells in the j^olypcs, and gradually becomes more eoncentrated and developed in the 
ecliinoderms, annelides, uudobranchiate gasteropods, insects, crustaceans, air-breathing 
inoilusks, ccphalopods, fishes, reptiles, birds, and manunals. Till we arrive at tlie verte^ 
brsited classes, it consists of tubes or follicies containing cells, which stand to them .In 
the relation of an epithelium, and its structure is easily made out; but wlieii, as in the 
vertebrata, it is mainly composed of a solid parenchyma, made up of lobules, each of 
which is comjajsed of aggregations of cells surrounded by the alternate raiTiificatious of 
tlie ducts and other vessels, it presents an anatomical complexity wdiich it is almo’S!., 
impossible to unravel. 

LIVER {anfe). The physiological anatomy of the liver may be briefly stated as fob 
lows: The iobules mentioned in the preceding article are about an in. in diarm- 
ter and of an ovoid shape. Thej?' are surrounded by a plexus of blood -ves-wds, nerve's, 
and ramiflentions of the hepatic duct, comprising \v hat are called the iuterlobular ves- 
sels. Those are all inclosed by a sheath which is a prolongutiou of the -proper coat of the 
liver (capsule of Glissoii), but attached loosely by areolar tissue. This sheut h follows tlie 
vessels to the subdivisions within the interlobular spaces (spaces between the lobules), but. 
dt)es not extend to the capillary vessels withm the iobules. In a few animals, as tlje pig 
and polar bear, the lobular structure can be seen with the naked eye, Imt in irian and 
most mammals it cannot. The lobules are intimately connected wllli eacli other, 
hraiichcs of the interlobular vessels being each distributed to severjil of Hie lobules. 
Any one lobule, howmver, may be considered as repi-esenilng the plgiO^iologlcal anatomy 
ofJiUe whole liver, and the study of its anatomy and functions will tins wef for the, study 
of the whole gland. The lobules receive blood at their surfaces from tliii capillaiy te'r- 
niinatious of the portal vein, these vessels having received the termimitions of tlie hepatic 
artery before ptissing into the lobules. It is very iiuporlant to liear in mi ml this peculi- 
arity of distribution,^ which is often overlooked. The branches of the lieiaitic vein, 
the vessel which carries the blood from the liver to the tiseeiuling great vein'tMscemrmg 
vena eava), by which it is returned to the heart and lungs. Imve their origin mihin 
the lobules. Their capillary extremities arise from the cSiiillarv Tamifications of the 
portal vein, aud, passing toward the center of the lobule, converge into three or four 
raclieles, which, uniting at the center, form the mfralohular veins, which is tlie com- 
mencement of the hepatic vein. Tliese intralobular veins, which are in the center (d 
each lobule, arc from tdVt) of au in. iu diameter, and they follow Hk} long axis 

of the lobule, receiving vessels in their course till they empty into hirgcn- vessels situated 
at the base of the lobules. These latter vessels have been called bi^'Kiernan siili-lo'mi- 
lar veins. They collect the blood from all parts of the liver, and, increasing in size ]>r 
union with one another, they at last form the tlirec liepnlic veins wliich discharge ll.a 
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iiio’ly interesting. It has three sets of branches. As soon as it enters the slieath formed 
hy ihB capsule of Glisson, it sends off very xiiie branches, calied to tlie 

waits of the portal vein, to those of the hepatic vein, to its i^wn liranchcs, and an 
exceedingly rich and beautiful net -work of brimchos to the iicpa,tic duct. \V hcn^ the 
hepatic artery is well injected it almost completely coveu's the duet, with ii.s rainilicylions. 
The hepatic duct proper, or that single vessel so called lying outside oi the liver, is 
formed by the union of two ducts, one from the right and one irum the hdi lobe ui the 
liver. It is about an inch and a half long, and joins the duct from liuj gai! -bladder, 
called the cystic duct, to form the common duct, or dnetf/s nnmnu.nh cJudahichuH, whicii 
is about three inches long and of the size of a goose-quill, and empties, in eonimon with 
the pancreatic duct, into the intestine, a little below tiie middle of the duodenum, 
or about 5 in. below the stomach. The gall-bladder is an elongaled, pear-shaiied sack 
about 4 in. in length and one in breadth, having a capacity of about one :uul half lluid 
ounces., The cystic duct, connecting it with the hepatic duct, i.s the smallest of the 
tliree larger ducts, and is about one inch in length. In the gall-l)laddei: there are also 
numerous small racemose glands similar to those above meuti<.>ned as ('Xisting in 
the biliary ducts generally. They consist each of from 4 to 8 follicles lodged in th,e 
submucous tissues. ' They secrete mucus mixed with bile. The idea has been 
entertained by some that these biliary racemose glands found in different parts of the 
biliary ducts were the bile-producing glands, while the hepatic ceils were thci organs for 
secreting sugar, or, in other words, for the conversion of the glycogenic matter of the 
liver into glucose, or grape-sugar; but this view has not been found itmable. The 
nerves of the liver are derived from the pneurnogastrie, the phrenic, and fi'oni the solar 
plexus of the great sympathetic. They all penetrate the gland at tlie great transverse 
fissure, and follow the blood-vessels in their course of distribution to the various parts of 
the organ, but their terminal distributions are not yet w^ell understood. The lymphatic 
vessels of the liver are numerous and consist of two layers. The outer or superficial 
layer is situated immediately beneath the serous or peritoneal covering.^ The inner or 
deeper layer forms a plexus surrounding the lobules, having entered the liver along 'with 
the portal veins, hepatic arteries, and bile ducts, enveloped in sheaths of Glfsson’s 
capsule. In their course they invest the branches of both ducts and blood-vessels witli 
a delicate net-work of tubes, and on arriving at the surface of the lobules they enter 
them and form another remarkable net-work of lymphatic passages, traversing ^le lobule 
in every direction. Every blood capillary is enveloped in a lymphatic sheath in verj’' 
much the same manner that the interlobular vessels are enveloped in the sheath of 
Glisson’s capsule. These lymphatic sheaths surrounding the other vessels are other- 
wise called the perivascular lymphatic spaces, and are similar in structure to those 
which are found in various other parts of the body. See Lymphatics. 

The two distinct functions, that of the production of bile and the fomation of sugar, 
which are no^v generally recognized as being performed by the liver have led some 
physiologists to suppose that this gland is composed of two distinct portions or anatomi- 
cal elements, and Robin has adopted this theory and calls one portion of the liver a 
biliary organ, and the other a glycogenic or sugar -forming organ. The lobules and 
hepatic cells, wfitli their different vessels, he regards as performing the glycogenic func- 
tion, and the little racemose glands wdiich are attached to the biliary ducts along their 
course as the bile-producing organs; and others have entertained ideas of the independ- 
ence of the sugar-making and bile-producing portions of the organ. But from the fact 
that bile is commonly found in the lobules, and that the biliary capillaries are connected 
■with the excretory biliary ducts, the conclusion seems to be unavoidable that the bile 
is formed in the lobules, and, moreover, by the hepatic cells. It, therefore, becomes a 
question as to what are the functions of the little racemose glands attached to the larger 
bile ducts. They have much the form of mucous glands in other portions of the body, 
and from the examinations of Sappey, wdio has found the bile to be viscid in proportion 
to the number of these glands in the ducts containing it, they appear to be really mucous 
glands. In the rabbit, an animal in which these glands are not found in this situation, 
the bile is quite fluid, and free from its ordinary viscidity. It has generally been 
thought that the bile is secreted exclusively from the blood which has been brought 
from the intestines by the portal vein, and that, indeed, the principal office of the liver 
■was to separate effete matter from this portion of the venous system; but many experi- 
ments which have been made since Bernard discovered the glycogenic function of the 
liver go to show this idea erroneous. It has also been thought that the hepatic ^ 
artery may furnish material for the secretion of bile, while the porta! vein fur- 
nished that for the production of sugar; but these views again are quite overthrown by 
many wx4l-established facts and experiments. It has been found that, after the ligation 
of the hepatic artery, bile has been secreted from blood furnished by the portal vein; 
and again, according to the experiments of Ore, who has succeeded in gradually obliterat- 
ing the portal vein without immediately producing death, it has been found that bile is 
secreted from blood furnished by the hepatic artery. In one instance in which a patient 
died of dropsy the portal vein was obliterated, and yet the gall-bladder was full of bile. 
Anomalous cases have been reported where the portal vein, instead of passing through 
the liver, emptied into the ascending vena cava, and where also there was found no 
deficiency of bile. These facts point to the conclusion that the secretory elements of 
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lliese differences are considerable but nn i Q-gain others from 1026 to 10^1 
observat on, as the bile is found 'to dife Zw *P"9baWy the result of cxad 
Flesh bile is nearly inodorous but after hein v « *^i®6tent circumstances. See table 
soon undergoes putrefactive cbamref It from the body of an animal ii 

add wWh is tound^^n thfT®'’®'!^^' thought to be invariably 

acid reaction after it has passed into the gall-WadSi?^ an 

Water “I'E. accoedino to eobin. 

Taurocholate of soda.’ ‘ 916-60 to 819.00 

Wycocholate of soda 56.50 “ 106.00 

Choiesterine traces. 

Biliverdine */ * 0.62 to 2.66 

Lecithene 14.00 30.00 

®°®p® 3.30“ 31.00 

Chloride of sodium. . traces. 

Phosphate of soda 2. 77 to 3. 50 ' 

Phosphate of potassa f-60 2.50 

Phosphate of lime 0. 75 ‘ ^ 1.50 

Phosphate of magnesia ^-^0 “ 1.35 

Sal ts o f iron 0. 45 “ 0. 80 

Salts of manganese 0.15 0.30 

Silicic acid *‘ * * traces “ 0 12 

Mucosine ‘‘ 0*06 

^<^ss traces. 

3.43 to 1.21 

. 1000.00 1000.00 

destined to re^ento°thrsyste^ of y/hich are true secretions, and 

matters, sonie that are formed in the liver and are ‘ i contain, with other 

furnished by the blood. These are th^ • i ^ elaborated from materials 
Barnes of taurocholate and glycocholate o/soda under the 

bile, IS probably a mixture of difFerenf dine, tlie coloring matter of the 

on exposure to tlie air It liL . Principles which undergo rapid chL If 

rs also like the biliary salts, supposed to bffomid - ^^cod, andit 

bas intense jxiwer, and in eWes^of obst^JietioifS^^ coloring matter 

and conjunctiva^ a decidedly yellow color T ike passages will give the skin 

non,_ but the relative amount has never b^n ® mi?®’ ®0“*ains a portion of 

bile 1.5 truly excretory, being compMS of effetf constituent of tbe 

from the various parts of the wstem. brought by the blood-vessels 

stance which has long been known na n r. 1.,'^ 5’^ constituent is a suli 

physical cbaracteristifs were well rUo4fz°ed bufwl?^ the bile whose cheS and 
no understood. It was reserved for fi? lusdn relations were 

these and make them knowm in thp ^bnt, ji,, of I^Tewlork, to discover 

Qioteterine is a normal constituent of various oTth^’tic^^ -ffedical Sciences in 1863. 
found _m the blood, liver (probably L contoinprl^lf body. It is 

meconium, and in the nervous tissu/in^iiTw ®£i ",* ^? •’lie), crystalline lens spleen 
condition, as stercorine, in the feS Zftof n, « an aQ 

animals. It is natui-ally a crystalline solid ■’ *if®*‘®'ngedcholesterine in hibernating 
For the form of the cryst-all composHion an, o ® solution® 

This body is found in the larn-est cuantitVin^tim characteristics, see Cholesterine 1 

wpamte it from the blood, when it collects and^nmdnn the liver fails to 

pint has given the name condition to which Dr 

to uremia, or blood-poisoning from accumuMon of having an analogy 

“fy®-. In regard to the glycogenic function nf ffm li’’^ consequent upon disease of the 
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time many apparently well-made experiments seemed to tlirow great dorilit on the sub- 
i( 3 Ct, some believing that the sugar found by Bernard vres a ]a\»dr.el r.-r^l-in^nlcni 
changes. It is a fact that it is difficult to find sugar in the liver wliidi iiuiy me, Ir 
to bc''pro^Bicecl after death; consequently, demonstrative are i'Xeefmhigly 

difficult. On examining the blood wliich comes frera the lungs in animal-, upuii v iiieh 
vivisection has been performed it is found to contain no sugn,r. «' dher i'Xperimeiii.- na vs 
left no doubt of tlu3 fact that, to serve some purpose in the animal ee{.mom.y, sugar is; 
destroyed in its passage througli the hnigs, the most generaily reeeiv{Mi v'a;\v seeing Ifia.i 
it is converted into lactic acid, which unites with the alikalies in the. Ijloed to form 
lactates, which again are converted into carbonates. It is tiK)Ug!it that aiiiogg Ilia eamses 
of the disease diabetes is an abnormal performance of the function of respli’atloii (q.y.l. 
The glycogenic matter of the liver, in composition, rcaclluns, and ])arr;i*uia:‘ly in i;s 
readiness to be transformed into sugar, has considerable re:-s.‘n]bla!!ce to slare.h, ana Is 
called by some authors amyloid matter. On ;>ecounl ol" hs iiasululjllity in water it may 
be extracted from the liver after all the sugar ims been waished out. 

LI¥EE, Diseases op the. CongeMion of tlie liver is one (d’ 11 h 3 most frequeni, of its 
morbid conditions. It is most coinmouly caused by oltsiruction b> the pas, 'age of the 
blood from the hepatic veins, arising from thoracic disetisc- impeding lim circulaJlon 
through the right side of the heart. The congestion may 1 h niieveu tit Lac, stage, oi 
ina 3 g by its obstructive action, cause congestion <)f tlu^ portal ■mancligs. Ijt whieh c;py 
we have tlie liver mucii enlarged, the complexion dusk;. , tin* urine Irmi'. eolored, sei.i- 
mentary, and scanty, and often more or less dropsy of th(! a’od^.jmenor lower extrmuiiles. 
The treatment must be left entirely to the physician. 

Lijiammatlon of the liver has been already noticed in the article IliCP.vriTts. 

Another important alTection of tht‘ liver is that wliich is known by Ib'C umno of sd - 
■rJwHfti (Gf. kirrhos, yellowish). It begins as an iiitlammtdory aireetibm in whir-h ivnu ;i 
(see Inflammation) is elTused in the areobir tissue surrounding the braiicims of da- poi - 
tal vein. The smaller brahehos become obliterated b}- the pressure, ami .as ihn i.-nol; 
subsequently contracts, larger branches of the veins and (hicts become stratiguhstml, ;ii:I 
the surface of tiic organ assumes the uneven or bo.ssed iippearance knowm as hob^nnirg. 
In this affection, the""liver is at first somewdiat cmlarged, but as the contra, ction of^iric 
effusion goes on, it at length becomes considerably smaller tluiu the natural size. The 
ordinary cause of this disease is spirit-drinking, and it is popularly krsown a.s Me gvV.- 
drlnkeys Imr. The obstruction to the portal circulation occasions the effusion of serum 
into tlie peritoneal cavity; and this effusion often goes on so rapi'lly as soon to force up 
tiie diaphragm and impede respiration. The lower (•>x1reiirdies soon ijecome amisarcuuw 
but the arms and face are never affected. The x>o^’tal o’ostnictiou often also givc.s ri.-t' to 
hemorrhage from the bowels or stomach. 

In a fully developed case of cirrhosis, tlie liver is so altered in structure th;d ] ; h; 
tive treatment is all that can be attempted. This must be directed to the roliui' <h' liie 
dropsy, and if medicines fail to remove or diminish it, temporary relief may be obtaiiicd, 
by tapping. The disease is at best a veiy hopeless one. 

iVmongst the other affections of tliis organ, are i\\Q fatty Iker. Tlie liver in this case- 
is much enlarged, of a white color, and rounded at the edges; it; is most common] 
found associated with phthisis. Closely allied to this Is the lanlaceons or wa.,vy liver, iii. 
wiiich the deposited matter is not fat, but something between fat and albumen; Ir 
eliiefly occurs in scrofulous young persons. Tuliercle, different forms of cancel*, and 
liydatids (q.v.) are not unfrcquently found in this organ. In connection with the pres- 
ent subject, the reader is referred to the article Jaundice. 

LIVERMORE, Abiel Abbot, b. Wilton, N. H., in 1811; gra.diiatcri et Harvard 
college in 18BJ; in 1857 removed to Yonkers and became editor of tlie ChrkUa.a Bna/'.o'f c, 
a Unitarian paper in 'Now York; since 1803 president of jl Iheologicai .school at 
Meadville, Penn. Besides contributions to magazines, Mr. Li\'ermor(5 is auihni* of .J 
Commentary on the Four Q-onpek; A Gomineidary'lm fheAeU iffhcApodlet^; The Ctlarriaye 
Offermg, a prize essa}^ on the Mexican war; and sevurai other works. 



LIVERMORE, Geoiige, 1809-65; b. Cambridge, Mass.; received Ids education at 
the public schools; after being carefully trained for a mercantile lif elie entered inlo hml- 
ness in Boston as a wmol- commission merchant, and w'as veay successful, Fi'oni early 
life he devoted his leisure hours to historical and antif[uarian researches, in regard to 
which he became a recognized authority. Ills coI](3elion of editions of the 1.1 die in dif- 
ferent languages is believed to liave been tlie finest in Ameriea. lie was honori fl In* an 
election to the Massachusetts historical society, the American antiquarian society* she 
American academy of arts, and the Bo.ston “athemciim. He frequent] v wrote '‘up-on 
bibliographical and historical subjects for newspapers and reviews, his*' eont-ributiem^s 
being invariably marked by a clear and vigoi'ons style, and showing the results of exten 
sive and accurate research. Among these contributions was a scries iA papers on the 
New England Primer, written for the Camlmdge Chronkle, and an article in tiui Novth 
American Review on Puhlic Libraries; but the most important of all ifi.s essays was An 
Jlldorical Research respecting the Opinions of the Phu mh r^i of the R puhlic on 'Nigimear 
Slaves, as Citizens, and as Soldiers, read before the Massachuseils h:.S‘Oricul locA-Iv, Aog 
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14, 1863, and published not only in the Froeeedmg^ oi that society, hut in a separate vol- 
ume of 215 pages During the war of the rebellion Mr. Livermore was a firm and gen- 
erous supporter of the govermiient, sparing neither time, strength, nor money in efforts 
to uphold the union. Died in Cambridge. 

LIVE'RMORE, Mauy Ashton; b. Boston, 1831; daughter of Timothy Rice; edu- 
cated in die Baptist seniinaiy for girls at Gharlestowm, Mass. ; married D. P. Livermore, 
a Universal ist elergymau, and assisted him for some time in editing a Universaiist paper 
inCliicago; distinguished herself during the war of the rebellion by her labors for the 
soldiers, under tlie direction of the sanitary commission ; of late years has stood in the 
front rank of popular lecturers upon moral and social questions, and taken a very prom- 
inent part ill the total-abstinence cause, and in the movement to secure suffrage for 
woman. She was for several years one of the associate editors of the Boston Woman's 
Journal. 

LITEBPOOLj situated on the n. bank of the Mersey, Lancashire, is, after London, the 
largest t. in the United Kingdom, and, taken in connection wdth Birkenhead, on the 
opposite side of the Mersey, it ranks in maritime importance before the metropolis itself 
— a circumstance due to its position on the w. coast of England, not only as a port for 
the adjacent manufacturing districts, but for the traflic with America. It is situated at 
one hour’s distance by railway fi'oai Manchester, five hours from London, six hours 
from Edinburgh, and \vigiit hours by steam from Dublin. The rise of Liverpool is 
remarkable. In the middle of the 14tli c. it contained only 840 inhabitants and 168 
.cottages; whilst in 1561 its population was only 690. It.wuis^ not until 1647 that it was 
made a free port; (having been subject down to that date to the Chester oflicers); whilst 
its distinct individuality as a parish vras not declared until 1697, when its population 
numbered about 5,000 souls, and its shipping about 80 vessels. Between 1710 and 1760 
its population increased from 8,100 to 35,780, and its commercial navy from 84 vessels 
■to 1345 vessels. In 1700 its first regular dock was built, on the site where the custom- 
house stands at the present day. Prom 1760 to 1800 the population advanced from 
35,700 to 77,700 inhabitants; the shipping from 1300 vessels to 5,000 vessels; and the 
amount of dock dues collected, from £2,800 to £28,800; nearly two-thirds of the increase 
taking* place during the last 15 years of the period. The rapid progress of the cotton 
trade ivas the chief cause of tliis almost sudden improvement. Simultaneously with 
the mechanical revolution brought about by Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and 
others, there came an increased foreign trade, tand an augmented inland business, owing 
to the opening of the Bridge%yater canal in 1778. About the same period, too, a great 
■ Start was given to the ship-biiikling trade of the port by several extensive orders received 
from the govermiient, some 15 vessels of war being launcliecl between 1777 and 1783 of 
very considerable ton;nage. and ranging between 16 and 50 guns. By this time Liver- 
pool had far outstripped^ Bristol In cboirnercial importance, the trade of the latter port 
being in process of rapid transference to the former. The following statement will 
show how far Liverpool wms benefited by the cotton trade: 


Years. 

Raw Cotton. 

Cotton 

Manufactui’es. 

Population. 

Vessels. 

Dock Duties 
Collected. 


Imported. 

lbs. 

Exported, 
lbs. 1 

Exported. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

1781 

5,198,778 


3(5,000 

35,000 

2,300 

5,000 

1791 

31,447,605 

363,4^12 

1,875,000 

50.000 

4,200 

10,000 

1800 

43,378,278 

4,416,010 

6,040,000 

77,000 

5,000 

28,000 


But this progress, important as it was, has been far exceeded by the subsequent 
increase of business, and at the present time, as regards exports, Liverpool stands at the 
head of British commercial ports, and is excelled by London alone in its imports. Its 
rapid grow.th, will be seen from the following table: 


. Years, '■ 

Population. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Dock Dues. 

isoi,.'.. 

77,708 " 

6,000 

459,719 

£28,365 

1831. J 

205,572 

12,537 

1,. 592, 436 

183,455 

1861... 

443,938 

21,095 

4,977,272 

444,417 

WP' 

493,346 

20,121 

6,181,745 

562,953 


The following table will show the comparative importance of the export and import 
trade of Liverpool: 


^ Including West Deiby and Birkenhead, the pop. in 1871 reached 850, SIO, against 557,027 in 1861 
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DBCLAEED BEAL TALUS OS BSITISH AND IKISH BXPOBTS AND EMPOBTS IN 1877 . 


Exports, Irmports. 

Liverpool £72,864,64-3 £99,145,818 

London 59,985,836 . 140,390,333 

Hull ■ 17,816,719 18,966,385 

Grimsby 7,509,439 4,076,796 

Glasgow 8,839,253 „ 10,713,587 

All others 31,877,185 121,126,763 


£198,883,065 £394,419,682. 

This gigantic trade has given being to the magnificent system of docks, extending 
along the margin of the river for a distance of about 5 m.,* containing 54 docks ana 
basins, covering an area of over 260 acres, and having nearly 19 rn. of (juay sptn^e. Ilie 
whole of these'docks have, with the exception of the Baltliouse, King’s, part of tiie 
George’s, and part of the Queen’s, been built since 1812. They W(;re erecteti chicfiy 
under the superintendence of the late Jesse Hartley, esq., and are ccmsidercd all wlio 
have seen them to be one of the greatest engineering triumphs of the pre-('nL eenliiry. 
Several of the docks are inclosed with large warehcmses: the ere(4ion of iliosc r<r.inu (lie 
Albert dock cost £358,000, and the dock itself £141,000, In addition to the usual pier 
approaches, there are two large floating landing-stages, one of which is 1002 ft. in Icuigf li, 
80 ft. in width, and 4,500 tons in W'eiglit. In the general traffic of Liverpool, that carried 
on by large steamers with United States, Canadian, South American, Medit<‘iTaneais, 
Australian, and other ports, has deservedly attained celebrity, and draws large number.^ 
of passengers to the town. 

The approaches to the town on the land sides are the Lancashire and York.sliire, 
East Lancashire, London and North-western, Great Korthern, i^Iidiand ttnd Man* 
Chester, Sheffield and Lincoln railways. There are four tunnels under the town in con- 
nection with the London and North-western railway, and one in coriiiection witli the 
Midland railway, taking different directions, varying from a mile and a half tutwoniiles 
and a half in length. The passenger stations In Lime street, Hanelagh street, andllthe- 
bam street are large and handsome buildings. 

The architecture of the town has been wonderfully improved -witliin tbe ptist thirty 
or forty years, and especially during the latter half of tl;ie period, and it no^v possessr - 
many Bne thoroiighfares, thionged with numerous splendid edifices. I'here arc severe' 
large and elegant'sqiiares in the e., or fashionable part of the town, and a number ox 
thoroughfares, lined with the private residences of the merchants and trad e sin en ; while 
the outskirts of the town are studded with the mansions of the commercial aristocracy. 
Of what may be termed the official buildings— the towm-iiall, St. George’s hall, public 
offices, custom-house, sailors’ home, police-offices, wmrkhouses, baths and wash-houses, 
waterw^orks, and gas offices, are the most notew’’orth 3 "; next follow’’ the various literary 
and educational edifices, such as the free library and museum, presented to the town by- 
sir William Brown, at a cost of £40,000; the AYalker art gallery, presented by A. B. 
Walker, esq., at a cost of £30,000; botanic gardens, obs(3rvatory, the Liverpool college, 
Liverpool institute, queen’s college, medical institute, royal institution, the various 
schools attached to the national and other churches, academy of fine arts, the exchange, 
lyceum, and atheneum, news-rooms and libraries, and numerous associations devotcyl te 
commercial, political, and religious affairs. That the inhabitants are not nme’ai alv is 
proved by the fact that there are about 100 charitable institutions in the borougli (]( voted 
to the alleviation of the various evils that flesh is heir to. Among the more pi'emineiit 
are the royal infirmary, northern and southern hospitals, iDdustrial schools, blue-coat 
orphan schools; male, female, and infant orphan asylums and church; scliool, work- 
shops, and church for the blind ; deaf and dumb, and eye and ear institutions; homeo- 
pathic and other dispensaries; lying-in and other hospitals. Visitors w^ill find no lad; 
of hotel accommodation, with such immense establishments as the North-w’’e stern, 
Adelphi, Washington, Queen’s, Alexandra, Royal, Angel, and a score or twm of miiioi 
importance. The buildings dedicated to amusements are quite in keeping w it li the 
other characteristics of the towm. Under this head there are the Philharmonic liall, 
capable of accommodating 3,000 people; the Alexandra theater; the ampbilbealer, 
calculated to hold 5,000; the tw^o concert-rooms of St. George’s hall, before slluded to, 
the larger of which is acknowledged to be one of the finest rooms in the kingdom; St. 
James’s hall, the Queen’s hall, the Theater-Royal, Prince of Wales’s tlieatcrt Rotunda 
theater, Adelphi theater, circus, etc. The religious wants of the commimit}’- are sup- 
plied by about 187 churches and chapels, of wdiich 73 belong to the estaljlislied church, 
21 to Roman Catholics, 21 to Presbyterians, 13 to Wesleyans, 16 to Independents, 16 to 
Baptists, and 27 to miscellaneous non-conformists, including 3 Unitarian, 2 .Tewi.di, 1 
German, and 1 Greek. There are 8 cemeteries, one only of wdiich is situated wdthin 
the town, namely, St. James’s, Buke street, the remainder beinglaid out in tbe suburbs. 

The buildings devoted to commercial pursuits are also very fine and numerous, and 
not the least interesting to the stranger. Amongst these are the exchange, the Albany, 
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Apsley, Brown’s, Biciimoncl, HargreaveSj Liverpool and London insurance chambers. 
Royal insurance, and Queen insurance buildings (all local companies), Manchester^ 
Knowsley, Walmer, Drury, Tower, India, and Brunswick buildings, and many others. 
There are 12 banks in tlie'town, and several of them are possessed of very large and 
handsome business premises. Amongst these may he named the branch of the bank of 
England, and the Liverpool, Union, District, Commercial, National, and North and 
South Wales banks. In the principal streets there are also several very extensive trade 
establishments, devoted to every department of business, wholesale and retail Of 
monuments, the chief are those of the queen, prince Albert, Nelson, Wellington, Hus* 
kissou, and William IV., besides several in the town-hall, St. George’s hall, free library, 
and parks. The parks are four in' number, the Stanley, the Sefton, the Prince’s, and 
the Botanic. 

Tile stated market days are Wednesday and Saturday, for general agricultural prod- 
uce, and Tuesday and Priday for corn. The fairs for horses and cattle are held July 
25 and Nov. 11. The corn trade transacts its business in the corn exchange, 
Brunswick street, and there is an extensive market for the cattle-dealers in Kensington. 
For agricultural produce there is the northern hay market. For edibles of all kinds 
there are St. John’s market, 183 yards long, 43 yards wide, and lighted by 136 windows; 
St. James’s, Gil! street, and St. Martin’s markets ; there is also a fish market, and several 
fancy bazaars. There are 6 daily and 7 w^eekly new’spapers, besides the Da'% Telegraph 
Bill of Entry, exclusively devoted to shipping matters, and three weekly literary 
periodicals. Liverpool has several extensive ship-bnilding yards, iron and brass foun 
dries, chain-cable and anchor smithies, engine-works, tar and turpentine distilleries, rice 
and flour mills, tobacco, cigar and soap manufactories, breweries, sugar refineries, 
roperies, glass-works, alkali -works, chronometer and watch manufactories. It 
3 members to parliament. 


LIVERPOOL, a t. in Nova Scotia,, on the river Mersey, 70 m. s.w^ from Halifax; pop. 
3,102. It is a port of entry, has a fine harbor with light-house and revolving light, and 
is an acti ve commercial and manufacturing center, making castings, machines, b(5ots and 
shoes, and edge-tools, besides being engaged in ship-building. The inhabitants are also- 
largely employed in lumbering and fishing; and considerable quantities of the product 
of these industries are exported to Europe and the West Indies. 


LIVERPOOL, Charles Jexkinson, first earl of, 1727-1808; b. Oxfordshire, Eng.; 
educated at the charter-house school, London, and the university of Oxford. In early 
life he published Verses on the Death of Frederick, Prince of Walk; a Dissertation on tl<e 
Establishment of a National and Constitutional Force in England Independenily of a 
Stmiding Ar7ny; smd a Discourse on the Conduct of Government respecting Neutral Nations^ 
In 1761 he became one of the under-secretaries of state, and the same year was elected to 
parliament; in 1763 was appointed joint secretary of the treasury; in 1766, made lord of 
the admiralty by the Grafton administration; in 1772 appointed one of the vice-treas- 
urers of Ireland; in 1776, minister of the mint; was secretary of ■war, 1778-82; in 1 
was appointed by Pitt a member of the board of trade. In 1785 he published a Collecfiort 
of all the Treaties of Peace, Alliance, and Commerce between GreadBriteiinand other Powers, 
from the Treaty of Munster in 1648 to the Treaties signed at Paris in 1783. In 1786 he 
made chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, created baron Hawkesbur^^ and appointed 
president of the board of trade; in 1796 was made earl of Liverpool Alter this he with- 
drew mostly from public life. 


LIVERPOOL, Robert Baxkes Jenkinson, second earl of, 1770-1828; educated at 
the charter-house school and Christ-churcli college, Oxford ; traveled on the continent, 
and was in Paris at the breaking out of the French revolution and the destruction of the 
bastile. Returning to England lie "was elected to parliament in 1790, but did not take 
Ms seat till the following year as he had not yet attained his majority. In 1792 he 
opposed Mr. Wilberforce’s motion for the aholition of the slave trade. In 1793 he "was 
appointed one of the commissioners of the India board of trade. In 1796, his father 
being created earl of Liverpool, he took his title of lord Hawkesbury, and was 
commissioHer of Indian affairs. On the retirement of Mr. Pitt in 1801'and the a 
ment of the Addington ministry, he was appointed secretary of state for the 
department, and negotiated the treaty of Amiens. On the return of Pitt to pow< 
erpool was home secretary 1805-7, and, on the death of Pitt, was offered the premier- 
ship, but declined. In 1808, on the death of Ms father, he became earl of Liverpool. 
Upon the dissolution of the hkix and Grenville administration in 1807 he again refused 
the premiership, but accepted the home department under Percival, on whose assassina- 
tion in 1812 Liverpool became prime minister, with the title also of the first lord of the 
treasury. His administration extended from 1812 to 1827. His opposition to parlia- 
mentary reform, to Roman Catholic emancipation, to the abolition of the slave trade, 
and the emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies, his severe measures to repress* 
internal disturbances, and his introduction of the bill of pains and i>enalties against 
queen, Caroline, rendered him very unpopular, especially in Scotland. He kvas attacked 
with paralysis, and during the last three months of his life was helpless and imbecile. 
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IIV'ERY, in English law, denotes the act of giving or taking possession. It is most 
frequently used in the phrase “livery of seisin,” corrc^poiidhig to the Scolcii iiifeftment 
or sasine. ■ , 

LI¥'ESY (from Lat. libemtio), a word applied in its origin _ to t.he custoni^whicli pre* 
'vailed under the M.eroviDgian and Carloviugian kings, of cierneriiig^spleiidHi liahlls lo 
the members of their households on great festivals, in the days of lie- i-arhig 

of livery was not, as now, . coniined to domestic servaiils. 'FlnMluke’s son, as page, hi 
the prince, wore the prince’s livery, the earl’s son Ijore the dnke's colors and haidge. liic 
son of the esquire wore the livery of the kuigiit, and the son of the gentlennin Had <d' tin; 
esquire. Cavaliers wore the livery of their niistr<isses. Then.^ also a large <da.ss oi 
armed retainers in livery attached to inaDy of the more ])(,nverlii] nobles, uiio u’ero 
engaged expressly to use the strong hand in their master’s qutirrcds. Ey llie coIoi’n and 
ba'dg^ of the retainer was known the master under whom he- .^-erved. 'The ecior,-. 

of a'^famih?’ are taken from their armorial hearings, being geiujnd ly the tincture of rii(‘ 
field and that of the principal charge, or the two tinctures of the field are tokf'U iii.sle a:!, 
where it lias tw'o, Thc}^ are taken from the first quarter m ease of a qiiarlei’ ‘d .'-'idcri. 
These same colors are alternated in the WTeatli (n. v. ) on wliieli ewe^i hamU. Tt.sj 
royal family of England have sometimes adopted colors varying fu an l!ie ihif-iurer of 
the arms. The Plantageiiets had scarlet and -while; the h<)ii;'C of \h)rk, rnurii.y and 
blue; white and blue w'ere adopted by the house of Lancaster; while andi giv'en ].»y Hie 
Tudors; yellow and red by the Stuarts, and by William lil. ; and scar](d .'nathluo by ihe 
house of liaiiover. An indispensable part of the livery in former tisnes wa.s the iJadge 
(ff.v.) The church of "Rome lias its liveries for apostles, confesjsoiw, martyrs, virgins, a!icl 
i)oiiite]Us, 

Tue IToeraen of the Of guilds or corporations W’hich embrace the dilu rent tradf-s of 
London, are called liverymen, because entitled to wear the livery of their re.^pe.ctive 
companies. In former limes the Avardens of the companies Avere in usi^ yearly to deliver 
to the lord mayor certain sums, 20 shillings of which Avn.,-; given lo halividuais v.iio 
pctil.ioued for the money, to enable them to procure sulTici(mt clriih ior a suit, mid Ihii 
companies prided themseh^es on Urn splendid appearnnee Avhieh their llverich made in die 
civic train. The common councilmen, sheriffs, aldermen, and some other suiiiirlor 
othcers of the city are elected by the liverymea of London; and till the reform bill in 
18512, they had tile exclusive prmlege of voting for members of parliament for the city. 

Li VERY COMPANIES, or Guilds. See Guilds; Lia^'eiiy; 

LIVERY OF SEISIN. See Feofment, ante. 

LI VIA DRUSILLA, b.c. 56-a.d. 29; married early to Tiberius Claudius Nero, by 
wliom she Lad tA\m sons-— Tiberius and Drusus. Wliile pregnant Avitb. tlie latter siie met 
iVugustiis, whom she so fascinated by her beauty that he compelled her liiisbarid to sur- 
runder her to him, at the same time divorcing his oaa^ii AAife, Scribonia. The married 
life of A.,ugustus and Livia is said to have been in most respects happy; but itAvas marred 
at tiie close by the suspicions of the husband that the wTfe, in spite ox her apparent devo' 
tion to his person and interests, had plotted the overthroAA’' of the natural heirs of bis 
throne. One by one the members of the large and brilliant family of Augustus had been 
ruined, and the aged emperor found himself alone in the palace Avith Livia and her son 
Tiberius, Avliom he was constrained to adopt and make his heir. The Roman people 
execrated lier, and her son Tiberius, after his ascent to the throne, showed her no favor 
or respect. He even refused to visit her in her dying moments, or to take an}’- part in 
the funeral rites. She survived Augustus 15 years, djung at Rome. 

LIVINGSTON, a co. in n.e. Illinois; 1026 sq,m. ; pop. ’80, t38,453. Traversed by 
llie Vermilion river, and by the Chicago and Alton; Toledo, Peoria, and WarsaAv; and 
Illinois Central railroads. The soil is fertile, the surface generally level. Productions: 
Indian corn, Avheat, oats, potatoes, and hay ; other stapled are avooI and butter. There 
are a luimher of manufactories of carriages, metal goods, saddlery and harness, etc. Co. 
seat, Pontiac. 

Ll\ INGSTON, a CO. in w. Kentucky, having the Ohio river on the n. and the Ten- 
nessee on the s., and intersected by the Cumberland; 275 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 9,165. The 
soil is fertile. Productions; wTieat, Indian corn, oats, tobacco, and potatoes. There are 
a fcAv Hour and saw mills, hut no other important manufactures. Co. seat, Smithland. 

LIVINGSTON, a s.e. parish of Louisiana, having tlie Amite rhmr on the s. and av., 
and the I'ickfah intersecting it; 050 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 5,258. The surface is level and the 
soil fertile, producing cotton, Indian corn, rice, sweet-potatoes, and sugar-cane. Co. 
seat, Springfield. 

LIVINGSTON, a co. in s.e. Michigan, traversed by the Red Cedar, Huron, and 
Shiawassee rivers, and by the Detroit, Lansing, and Lake Michigan railroad; 576 sq.m.; 
pop, ’80, 22,251. The soil is fertile, and produces heavily of Avheat, Indian corn, oats, 
and potatoes; avooI, butter, hay, and hops are also staple products. Co. seat, HoAAmll. 

LIVINGSTON, a co. in n.w. Missouri, traversed by the Grand river and crossed by 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph and a branch of the St. lloiiis, Kansas City, and Northern 
railroads; 510 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 20,205. The productions are Indian corn, oats, wheat, 
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tobacco, bay, potatoes, butter, and wool. There are a number of mills and manufacto* 
Ties of flour, lumber, metal wares, sash, doors, and blinds, etc. Co. seat, Chillicothe. 

LIVINGrSTON, aeo. inw. New York, intersected by the Genesee riYer and canal, 
drained by Hooeoye and Canaseraga creeks, and^traversed by the N. Y. Central and 
Erie railroads, and" branches of the latter; 650 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 39,573. The surface is 
varied, being hilly in parts, and is generally well wooded. The fertile and beautiful 
Genesee valley lies in this county and is one of its chief features, the soif being highly 
productive. The principal agricultural products are Indian corn, wheat, barley, hay, 
and oats; butter and wool are also important staples. The Avon vsaline-sulphiirous 
springs are in this country, and are much frequented by persons suffering from rheu- 
matism and from cutaneous diseases, as to which the •waters are believed to exercise a 
specific remedial influence. This county has valuable quarries of sandstone. Co. seat, 
Geneseo, 

LIVINGSTON, Brockholst, lu.d., 1757-1823; b. N. Y.; son of William ; educated 
at Princeton, and in 1776 entered the army on gen. Schuyler’s staff. He was afterward 
with Arnold, and was brevetted inaj. and col. In 1779 he became secretary to John 
Jay. After the war he studied law, and in 1802 was appointed a judge of the N. Y. 
supreme court. For the last 17 years of his life he occupied the eminent position of 
judge of the U. S. supreme court, and died at Washington, 

LIVINCrSTOl'j Ed WARD, an American jurist and statesman, -was b. on May 26, 1764, 
at Livingston (afterward Claremont), in the state of New York. He belonged to a family 
which, for nearly a century, had been of the greatest weight and distinction in the 
colony. Livingston was the son of Robert Livingston, judge of the supreme court of 
New York, and the youngest of a very numerous family. After leaving the college of 
Princeton, he studied law under his brother Robert, 18 years his senior (see hefow), 
and devoted special attention to Roman jurisprudence. On being called to the bar, he 
soon obtained an extensive practice. He had spent his youth among the founders of 
American independence, all of whom he had known as visitors of his father, and he at 
once attained a prominent position. He was elected a member of congress in 1794; 
federal attorney and mayor of New York in 1801; and he would probably have been 
known only as a prosperous lawyer had not a great misfortune at this period befallen 
him. Livingston, as federal attorney, was intrusted with the collection of debts to the 
state recovered by legal proceedings. He bad tlie greatest aversion to accounts, and 
intrusted this part of his duty to a clerk, a Frenchn-Tan, who appropriated the funds to 
his own purposes. When Livingston discovered what bad happened, he at once ascer- 
tained the balance due to the state, handed over his whole property to his creditors, 
threw up his appointment, and resolved to quit New York. No entreaty on the part of 
his fellow-citizens could induce him to remain. Louisiana had just been annexed to the 
United States, thanks to negotiations conducted by his brother at Paris, and he resolved 
to settle in the new state. He joined the New Orleans bar in 1804, and at once obtained 
lucrative practice. He had great diflicultles to encounter. The business had to be con- 
ducted partly in French and Spanish. The law administered was a strange compound 
of municipal regulations, Spanish and French law, and the Roman law of the civilians. 
A proposal was made to introduce the common law of England, and this would have 
been much to the pecuniary advantage of Livingston, but he opposed the scheme in an 
eloquent and convincing speech to the Louisiana chambers, and it w- as decided that the 
law of the state should remain based upon the civil rather than the common law. In 
the dispute with England in 1814 and 1815, Livingston became aid-de-camp and secre- 
tary to gen. Jackson, and attracted much notice 'by the admirable bulletins he •wrote 
during the campaign. In 1820 he was appointed to draw up a code of civil procedure 
for Louisiana. It was the simplest known up to that time, was found to w^ork admirably, 
and received the warmest approval from Bentliam and other jurists. Livingston was 
then employed in reducing to system the civil laws of Louisiana, He liad to aid him in 
the task the French and other modern codes, the nomenclature of Scotch law, and a 
familiar acquaintance with all tliat is most valuabi: in English jurisprudence, and the 
work produced, the Civil Code of Louisiana,” is undoubtedly the most succes.sful 
adaptation of the civil Ciw to the conditions of modern society. It was adopted in 
Louisiana In 1823, and has since become the law of many other states. Livingston was 
then employed to prepare a new criminal code, and in a preliminary treatise lie laid down 
the principles on winch he was to proceed. He propcsed the abolition of the punishment 
of death, and a penitentiary system, w^hich at once drew general attention to his labors. 
His book was reprinted iu LonVlon, translated into Frendn and made a sensation ail over 
Europe, and the author received the congratulations of the most eminent publicists 
and politicians of England, Fj-ance, and Germany. His code of crimes and punishments 
was completed, but not adopted without modifictitions. Livingston was elected in 1829 
member for Louisiana of the American senate, and in IvSBl appointed secretary of state 
for foreign affairs. Two years later he went to France as minister plenipotentiary to 
support a demand of a million sterling made by the TJ. 8. government for indemnity on 
account of French spoliations, and he succeeded in securing payment. He had married 
a lady of New Orleans, of Fnmch family and education, had been long conversant tvith 
the French language, in which he Imd "been accustomed to plead before the courts of 
U. K. 1X.-7 
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New Orleans, and be boeajr.e ibita mutely acquainted with the leading jurists and poli- 
tic*, ians of France. He was admitted an 'associate of tlie academy of moral and politicial 
scfieiices, and received the warmest tribute of respect as one of the great(^4 pliilosophit^al 
lawyers of bis time, although his distinction at home bad been cbicdly avou as a (.aireful 
aiurpainstaking man of business. Livingston died on May 2;:?, ly:3G, at bis own estate 
on the Hudson, in consequence of drinking cold water Avbeii very hen. — Hee notices of 
bis life in Freneb by M. Taillanclier and by M. Mignet, and a long biographj’ by Mr. IL 
Hunt, with introduction by 8. Bancroft. 

LIVINGSTON, Henry Beekman, 1750-1831; ]). at Livingston manor, N. Y. ; son 
of judge rtobert R. Raising a military company in 1775, lie joined ]\Iontgumery\s expe- 
dition to Canada. For gallant conduct at the capture of Cbambiy, congress voted bira 
a sword of honor. In l77C be became aide-de-camp to gen. Schuyler, and later in the- 
same year col. of the 4tli battalion of New York volunteers, resigning in 1779. Bred to^ 
the law, be successively filled the posts of attoruey-gen., Judge, and chief-justice of the 
supreme court of New York. He was also president of the New York society of Cin- 
cinnati; and during the war of 1812 lie received the appointment of brig.geu. Died at 
Rbiuebeck. 

LIVINGSTON, John. See Livingston, Robert R., 

LIVINGSTON, John IL£Nry,d.d., 1746-1825; b. N. Y.; graduated at Yale col lege: 
in 1762; studied theology at Utrecht, Holland; ordained at Amsterdam in 1770; received 
the title of D.D. from Utrecht; returning to the United States, became pastor of the 
Dutcli church in New York, and during the war preached in Albany, Kingston, and 
Poughkeepsie; appointed professor of divinity by the general synod of America in a 
seminary opened under his direction at Bedford, L. I., in 1795, which being united in 
1807 with Queen's (now Rutger's) college, New Brunswick, he became its president and 
professor of theology. He spent the remainder of his life in New Brunswick. 

LIVINGSTON, Pninip, 1716-78; b. Albany, N. Y. ; grandson of John Livingston,, 
to whom grunts of land on the Hudson river were made by George I. A graduate of 
Yale college in 1787, he became a successful mercliant in New York, a meSiber of its- 
city council, and a member from the city to the colonial assembly of New York from 
1758 to 1769. He was elected to the continental congress, and is best known as one of 
the signers of the declaration of independence. He was in service in that congress then 
in session at York, Penn., at the time of his death. He was distinguished, like all the 
family, for resolute patriotism in aiding the cause of the colonies in their struggle for 
iridepeiideiice. 


LIVINOSTOK, Robert R., brother of Edw^ard, an eminent lawyer and politician, wa» 
b. in New York in 1746. lle^vas one of the five members of the committee charged w^^th, 
drawing up the declaration of independence. When the constitution of the state of New 
York was settled, he was appointed chief judge, a dignity he retained till 1801, He 
■^vas then sent to Paris as minister plenipotentiary to negotiate the cession of Louisiana 
to the United States, a duty he discharged with rare ability. He enabled Pulton to 
construct his first steamboat, and introduced in America tlie use of sulphate of lime as a 
manure, and the merino sheep, and in many other ways distinguished himself us a national 
benefactor. He died Mar. 26, 1813. 


The Livingstons, whose lives have just been recorded, belong to an American family 
remarkable for hereditary talent and the large number of its members who have distin^ 
guisbed themselves in the United States as eminent men of letters, magistrates, law-yers, 
ami divines. They descend lineally from the fifth lord Livingston, who was intrusted 
with, the guardianship of Mary queen of Scots, and from the Rev. John Livingston, 
minister of Ancrum, in Teviotdale, the grandson of the nobleman, one of the most 
distinguished of the Presbjterian divines. John Livingston was born at Kilsyth, on 
June 21, 1603, p<-eached with great success in Ireland, and was one of t’wo commission- 
ers sent by the Scotch kirk to Breda, in Holland, to treat whli Charles II. Refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance, he was banished, and in 1663 wont to Holland, where^ 
as pastor of the Scotch kirk at Rotterdam, he spent the last years of Ids life. He was 
the author of several works, the best known of which is his autobioaTaphy. His son 
Robert was born at Ancrum in 1654, and while still a lad emigrated'" to America, and 
settled in the Dutch village of Albany, in the region of the upper Hudson. He bought 
from the Indians a vast tract of land on the banks of the river, embracing upw'artls 
of 160,000 acres; and this property be had erected into the lordship and manor of 
Livingston. 

LIVINGSTON, William, ll.b., 1723-90; b. Albany; brother of Philip (q.v.)- grad- 
U‘ited at Yale, 1741; governor of New Jersey, 1776-90. He was elected to the continen- 
tal congress of 1774, was a delegate to the constitutional convention of 1787, and tha 
author of a number of legal and political treatises. His life was one of patriotic devo- 
tion as jurist, legislator, and magistrate. 


' operative. An evening-school furnished him with the opportuuity of acquiring 
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kBOwledge of Latin and Greek, and finally, after attending a course of medicine at 
Glasgow university, and the theological lectures of the late Dr, Wardlaw, professor of 
theology to the Scotch Independents, he .offered himself to the London missionary soci- 
ety, by whom he was ordained as a medical missionary in 1840. In the summer of that 
year he landed at Port Natal in s. Africa. Circumstances made him acquainted with 
the rev. Robert Mofl:at, himself a distinguished missionary, and whose daughter he 
subsequently married. For 10 years Livingstone proved himself a faithful and zealous 
servant of the London missionary society. The two most important results achieved by 
him in this period were the discovery of lake Kgami (Aug. 1, 1849), and his crossing 
the continent of s. Africa, from the Zambesi (or Leeambye) to the Congo, and thence 
to Loando, the capital of Angola, W'hich took him about 18 months (from Jan., 1853, to 
June, 1854). In Sept, of the same year he left Loando on his return across the conti- 
nent, reached Linzanti (in lat. 18° 17' s., and long. 23° 50' e.), the capital of the great 
Makololo tribe, and from thence proceeded along the banks of the Leeambye to Quili- 
mane on tiie Indian ocean, which he reached Slay 20, 1856. He then took ship for 
England. In 1857 Livingstone published his Travels and Researches in South 

Af rica, a work of great interest and value. Returning in 1858 as British consul at Quill- 
mane, he spent several years in further exploring the Zambesi, in ascending the Sliire, 
and discovering lake Shirwa and lake N 3 ^assa — the Maravi of the old maps, A narra- 
tive of these discoveries was published during a visit he paid to England in 1864--65. 
In the mean time, lakes Tanganyika, Victoria Nyanza, and Albert Nyanza had been dis- 
covered by Burton, Speke, and Baker, but the true source of the Nile was still a prob- 
lem.. With a view to its solution, Livingstone, in 1866, entered the interior, and nothing 
was heard of him for two years. The communications received from him afterwards 
describe his discovery of the great water-s^^stem of the Chambeze in the elevated region 
to the s. of Tanganyika. It nows first w. and then turns northward, forming a succes- 
sion of lakes, lying to the v/. of tlie Tanganyika. To determine its course after it 
leaves these, whether it joins the Nile or turns westward and forms the Congo, was the 
grand task which Livingstone seemed resolved to accomplish or perish. He was much 
baffled by inundations, the hostiliW of the slave-dealers, and by the want of supplies, 
which W'ere habitually delayed and plundered by those who conveyed them. When 
nothing certain had been heard of liim for some time, Mr. Stanle 3 ^ of the ITeic York 
Herald, boldly pushed his way from Zanzibar to Ujiji, where, in 1871, he found the 
traveler in great destitution. On parting with Mr. Stanley, Livingstone started on afresh 
exploration of the river-system of the Chambeze or Lualaba, convinced that it would 
turn out to be the head-waters of the Nile. In May, 1873, however, he died at Ilala, 
beyond lake Bemba. His body was brought home in April, 1874, and interred in West- 
minster abbey. His Last Journals were jmeserved, and published in Dec., 1874. 

LIVINGSTONE, David, ll.b. (ante). When left by Mr. Stanley at Unyanyembe 
in Mar., 1872, it was his intention to remain in Africa only about a longer, and 
then to return to England for permanent residence. In the following Aug., having 
received men and supplies from Zanzibar, he led an expedition toward thee, side of 
lake Bangweolo and the supposed sources of the streams which form the Lualaba. 
Prom tivis tinie news of his explorations was received from his own hand, and accu- 
rate details of tliis last journey are entirely wanting. An expedition, under the auspices 
of the royal geographical society, and commanded by lieut. Cameron, was sent to the 
relief of the explorer early in 1873. Leaving Zanzibar on Mai*. 18, this relief-partv 
began its quest. Having reached Unyanyembe in Aug., lieut. Cameron first heard df 
Livingstone’s death. On Oct. 16 tlie intelligence ■was confirmed by tlie arri%'al there of 
a body of natives bearing the remains of the explorer, and bringing a letter from his 
negro servant, Waiiiwright. It appeared that the explorer, after enduring srreat hard- 
ships, bad been attacked with dysentery, from wdiich he died after a fortnight’s illm^ss. 
The party in charge of his remains encountered great difficulties and endured ruudi 
sufLoring, but by the aid of lieut. Cameron they succeeded in reaching the coast. The 
Last Journals of JJiii'id Lirnigst^nt--, including his ’Wacndevings anulL Hiscowries in Hmfevn 
x\f rim from 1865 to mfhin a few dags of his HeadJi, in 2 vols., edited the Rev. Horace 
Waller, appeared in London in 1874; and The Persorial Life of DackllA'mngstone, IjL.I)., 
cMejly froiti his ITnyablLhvd Journals and Corresjmidmiee in the Possession of hi s 
Familg; by William Garden Blaikie, ;i>.p., ll.d., waas pnldished in London in 1879. 
Both these works have been republished in New York. Dr. Livingstone was the recip- 
ient of honors from most of the geographical societies of the world; the academy of 
sciences in Paris elected iiim a corresponding member, and in IST'l the British govern- 
ment granted to liis family a pension of £300] See Africa. 

LIVINGSTONE RIVER. See Congo, ante. 

IiyilTCrSTONIA Mission, of wliich tlie chief settlement is at cape ]Maclear at the s. 
end of lake Nyassa (q.y.), was based on a suggestion made by Dr. Y ingstone that this 
lake was the best jiosition for the establishment of a mission with a \ic\v to the annihila- 
tion of the Portuguese and Arab slave-trade on the e. of Africa, Acting on thissuga:es- 
tioa, an expedition, costing about £6,000, %vas equipped in 1875 by the Scotch Presb)^- 
terian churches for establishing a mission here. Another stuf ion called Blantvre has 
been planted in the Shire highlands, ^Yi^hin easy distance of tlie Mke, As ycT the chief 
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iudustries are iron manufacture, basket-making, and cloth niaoufactiire from the bark 
of trees aiid cottony With the the 70 m. of the Murchison falls, there 

exists uuhroken water communication between the head of Nyassa and tlie ludiaii 
ocean. 

IIVIUS, Titus, the most illustrious of ■ Roman liistorlans, wais b. at Pataviiim 
(Padua), in 61 b.c. according to Cato, but according to Yarro in 50 b.c., the of 
tlie great Ceesar’s first consuisbix). We know nothing of his early life, cxceiit that he 
Xiracticed as a rhetorician and wrote on rhetoric. There is internal evidence which 
makes it probable that he did not commence his great history till he was drawing near 
middle age. He lived to see his eightieth year; and having been birn under the repii!)” 
lie, died under Tiberius, His fame was so thoroughly established and 'widely spread, 
even during his lifetime, that a Spaniard traveled from Cades to Rome only to see him. 
Quintilian, in claiming for the Romans equal merit in the department of history with, 
the Greeks, compares Lmiis to Herodotus, and there is no doubt t;iat his counlrymeii 
rugaided him as their greatest historical writer. The story that Asinius Poliio ])retend(al 
to discover ii certain xu'ovmcialism or patwmiUy m lm style is pro bibly false; but even 
if it be true, modern criticism is unable to discover in what the xuivuliarhy consisted; 
lor Livius’s work is one of the greatest masterpieces of Latin or of li .rman composition. 
Originally the Roman history of Livius was corn jjrised in 142 liook'N divided into 
oi Iteeadcb; but only SO books, with the greater part of 5 more, now exist. Instead of a 
coinph^te narrative from the foundation of the city to the historiairs Dwn time, we liave 
detailed jiortions, the most valuable of which are the first decade, containing the early 
liistoiy, and the third, containing the wars with Hannibal. Among the surviving frag- 
ments of what is lost is a character of Cicero, xireserved in the Suasoria of Seneca, the 
execution of which makes us deeply regret that time has not spared liivius’s account of 
the transactions of his own period.' 

Ill classing Livius in his proper place among the great historians of the ancient and 
modern wm rid, we must not think of him as a critical or antiquarian 'writer—a writer 
of scrupulously calm judgment and diligent research. He is pre-eminently a man of 
beautiful genius, wdth an unrivaled talent for narration, wdio takes up the history of 
Ills country in the spirit of an artist, and makes a free use of the materials lying 
handiest for the creation of a 'work full of grace, color, harmony, and a dignified 
ease. Prof. Ramsay has remarked that he treats the old tribunes just as if they were 
on a level with the demagogues of the worst period; and Hiehuhf censures the errors 
of the same kind into which Ms Pompeian and aristocratic prexiossessions betrayed 
him. But this tendency, if It was ever harmful, is harmless now', and wras closely 
connected with that love of ancient Roman institutions and ancient Ronian times! 
which at once inspired his genius and wens a part of it. And the value of his hiS' 
tory is incalculable, e-ven in the mutilated state in -wdiich we liave it, as a pictures o| 
what the great Roman traditions w^ere to the Romans in their most cultivated period. 
The literary talent most conspicuous in Livius is that of a narrator, and the English 
reader x^erhaps derives the best idea—tliough it is but a faint one — of his quality 
from the histories of Goldsmith ov the Tales of a Grandfather of sir Walter Scott, 
ife does not rival Tacitus in portraiture or in tragic power, but no wHter has ever 
surpassed him in the art of telling a story; and the sxieeches which, according to tha 
antique fashion, he x^Ms into the mouths of his^ historic characters are singularly 
ingenious, pointed, and dramatically real. There is also something in a high degreb 
wuunirig and engaging about what we may call the moral atmosphere of Livius’st 
history, which nobody can read without feeling that the historian had a kindly ten- 
der disposition— a large, candid, and generous soul. The editio princeps’ oi Livius, 
wliicli did not contain all that we now have of the work, was published at Rome 
about 1469, and MSS, of parts of Livius were existing in that century which have sine® 
disaxipeared. The most celebrated editions are those of Gronovius, Crevier, Draken- 
borch, and Ruddiman; and, in recent times, esteemed recensions of the text have beem 
issued by Madvig, Alschefski, and Weissenborn. 

LIVIUS ANDEONI'CUS, the father of Roman dramatic and epic poetry, was a Greek 
by birth, probably a native of Tarentum, and flourished about the middle of the 3d cy 
B.c. He translated the Odyssey into Latin Saturnian verse, and wrote tragedies, corner 
dies, and hymns after Greek models. Mere fragments are extant, of whicii a collection 
may be found in Boihe'^ Poetm sceniei Laiini {yo\, 5, Halberst, 1823) and Dlmtzer’s 
Lini Andronici Frag^nenta GoUecta et lUustrakt (Berlm, 

LIVKY, an ancient district t. of Great Russia, in the government of Orel, in lat. 52* 
25' n,, long. 37° 37' east. Pop. f 67, 13,470, who carry on an extensive trade in corn, 
cattle, and honey. 

LIVO'JHA (Ger. Lierland), one of the three Baltic provinces of Russia, to which belong 
also the islands of Oesel, Man, and Riino, contains an area of 18,088 sq.m., with a pop, 
of (1870) 1,000,876. The country ismostly fiat, and one-fourth of it is covered wdth wood. 
The soil is only of moderate fertility; hut nevertheless agriculture and cattle and sheep 
breeding are brought to a high degree of perfection. Livonia has many extensive fac- 
torie.sauil distilleries belonging to the government, also some cloth manufactories, om 
of which, situated near Pernau, is very extensive. The inhabitants of the country ara 
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L^tiah descent; those in the towns are chiefly Germans with a snrink 
hng of Russians, Poles, and Jews. Livonia, up to the 17th c. , incluS’the thrle Mtio 
provinces of Oourland, Livonia, and Esthonia. . utu me tnree jiaitic 




HVOKMO. See Leghobn. 

LIVEE, tlie name of an ancient French coin, derived from 

.L. difl’erent values, the most important being the Ihrell^wr 

nois (ot lours), which was considered the standard, and the iM^re (of Pot-iqi" 

which wais equal to five-fourths of a livre Tournois. In 1795 the livmw^i^ 

' h’ancs 81 livres Tournois). —L ivbe -was also the ancient' French iiriit ” 

takra iti'piace!^ kilogram (see Gkam) has 

LIVY. ' See Livifs, ante. 

LIXIVIATION (Lat. lu, ashes), a term employed in chemistry to denote the 
tfon'n substances in a flid. for the purp^ose of dfsmlvfngTiT 

S'Dfl so separating them from the insoluble residue Thus 
wood-ash is lixiviated with water to dissolve out the carbonates of soda and cotish from 
the insoluble parts._ The solution thus obtained is called a oi fyf ^ 

T* ?.*• , 0 * island of Oephalonia, on the w. shore of the gulf of Arcostnli 

It IS a Greek bishop’s see. Pop. 7 , 000 . ^i-igosioii. 

IIZAEB, a genus of saurian reptiles, the type of amimerous o-roiin in whioi, 

origiit-cyed cieatures, loving warmth and sunshine abonndincr iL *T 

isiliisg~ssi 

species are found in the more southern parts of Euronl Some of tlm 

somewhat resernbH^g^dfe wikl?ca 7 ^and called or ( 2 ) a beast 

Bu,op. c“ sci'C E^.'3\‘rEi,3r“ 

LIZAED POINT. See CobnWx\ll. 


LIZARD b TAIL, the scmrurns cemum (Lin ) of the nuturol 
perennial plant growing in marshes and along the ed«-M of nondf m.f cf .a 

New Tork and westward and nortliward Its stem k%hont § f, i • streams m 

leaves alternate, petiolate heartXned enHv/ rather weak; 
hairy, and pale Aen underneath ^The , f convergmgly ribbed, slightly 

spike-like, gracefully curved rfceme nhouHf f crowded, terminal. 

Pistils, 6 VvinnTLer V 4 d n^ ong having no calyx or corolla, tlie 

and compo.sed of three to four nfs iVunitoPu A "f- 

matic but rather unpleasant odorandrsomcwbTX^^^^^^ i I ® 
for making poultici for abscesses and other painful swellings "" 

?„"'SEA7Si srf »' 

Sit f S''”"' ■- s“”iZ,r„? 

beast of burden used by the natiws of \ nieripu conquest, and was the oniv 

by Europeans. It is sM mudf usedin Seui mb m were mtixidueea 

matioii of its feet (see Auchenta) enabliuo' it to\vi*lk confor- 

steep for any other animal The Avorkiim of rough and 

-.Id «„4- 1.. c.rtc.4 „ J.t'£l:'i34oT.7.t2,! 
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llama slioulc! not exceed 1S5 pounds. When too heavily loaded the animal lies down 
aiid refuses to move, nor will either coaxing or severity overcome its resohit5f)n. It is 
generally very patient and docile. Its rate of traveling is about 12 or 15 m. a day. The 
llama is about 3 ft. in height at the shoulder, has a longish neck, and carries its head 
elevated. The females are smaller and less strong than the males, which alone anj used 
for carrying burdens. The color is very various, generally brown with shades of yellow 
or black, fi*equently speckled, rarely quite wdiite or black. ^ The flesh is spongy, coarse, 
and not of a very agreeable flavor. Idie hair or wool is inferior to that of the alpaca, 
hut is used for similar purposes; that of the female is finer than that of the male. Tiie 
llama has been introduced with the alpaca into Australia; but it is only for steep mouii“ 
lain regions that it seems to be adapted, . 

LLAHBAEF' {Uan Taff, the place of a church on the Taif), a city of s. Wales, in the 
€o. of Glamorgan, is situated on the right bank of the Tafl, 3 m. above Cardiff, in a dis- 
trict remarkable for its beauty. It is the seat of a bishopric, the revenue of which is 
£4,200. Pop. about 700. 

LIANBUB'HO, a very fashionable watering-place in the co. of Caernarvon, ii. Wales, 
is situated between the Great and Little Ormo’s Heads, 40 m. w.s.w. of Liverpool. The 
air is described as “delicious,” and there is every facility for sea-bathing, and extensive 
healthy rambles. Pop. in ’71, 2,762. 

LIAKEL'LY, a parliamentary borough, manufacturing town, and seaport of s, Wales, 
in the co. of Caermarthen, and 16 m. s.e. of the t. of that name. The mineral wealth 
of the vicinity, and the easy access to the sea, have raised the town to considerable com- 
mercial importance. The Cambrian copper-works employ a great number of the inhabi- 
tants; but there are also silver-, lead-, iron-, and tin-works, and a pottery. Coal is largely 
exported. In 1877, 2,935 vessels, of 207,251 tons, entered and cleared the port. Pop. of 
parliamentary borough in 1871, 15,281. 

LIANGOL'LEN, a small t. of n. Wales, in the co. of Denbigh, picturesquely situated 
on the right bank of the river Dee, 22 m. s.w. of Chester. It is visited by tourists on 
account of the beauty of the famous vale of Llangollen, and for its antiquities, among 
which is the fragment of the round inscribed pillar of Ellsy. 

LLAN'IBLOES, a municipal and parliamentary borough of n. Wales, in the co. of 
Montgomery, 19 m, w.s.w. of the t. of that name. Its church is one of the most 
beautiful in Wales. Considerable manufactures of flannel and other woolen fabrics are 
carried on. Llanidloes unites with several other boroughs in sending a member to par- 
liament. Pop. ’71, 3,428. 

LLA'KO, a w. central co. in Texas; bounded by the Colorado, and intersected by the 
Llano and its affluents: 900 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 1379. It is arid and stony the inhabitants 
being devoted chiefly to stock-raising. The minerals aboinul including gold, lead, iron, 
silver, and antimony. Salt and building-stone also are found. Co. seat, Llano. 

LLA'lsO ESTACA'DO, a desolate plateau of n.w. Texas and s.e. New Mexico, 
having an area of more than 40,000 sq.m., and an elevation of from 3,200 to 4,700 ft., 
with a general slope northward. It has but a scanty supply of water, and is covered 
with a sparse coal ing of grass in the wet season. Its scanty shrubs have large roots, 
wdiich are used for fuel. Attempts made by gen. Pope in 1852 to obtain water by 
means of artesian wells met with little success. 

LLA'NOS are vast steppes or plains in the northern portion of South America, partly 
covered with tall luxuriant grass, and partly with drifting sand, and stocked •with 
innumerable herds of cattle. They resemble the more southern pampas (q.v.) and the 
North American savannas (q,|.). The inhabitants, a vigorous race of shepherds, are 
called lianeros. 

LLAN'QUIHXJE, a district of the department of Yaltiivia in southern Chili, between 
the river Buena on the north and the gulf of Ancud; 8,350 sq.m.; pop. about 43,000. It 
is mostly a fertile plain drained by the river Maullin, and largely peopled by Germans 
engaged in agriculture and grazing. The climate resembles tlmt of Ireland, though the 
winters are less severe. It is the favorite part of Chili with emiirrants from Europe, 
because more nearly resembling the northern coast of Europe in soil, production, and 
climate than otlicr portions of Chili. Three volcanoes are among the Andes upon its 
/ eastern side. Port Montt, on the gulf of Ancud, is the principal town. 

LIEKE'NA, a t. in the Spanish province of Badajoz, and 63 m. s.e. of Badajoz. The 
inhabitants are mostly employed in agriculture. Pop. 6,000. Near Llerena lord Com- 
berraere with his cavalry routed, on April 11, 1812, a French force of 2,500 cavalry and 
10,000 infantry, the rearguard of Soult, under Drouet, retiring after the capture of 
Badajoz. 

LLEWELL'YN AP GRIFFITH, Prince of Wales, d. 1282. He succeeded David, 
1246; revolted from his allegiance to the English in 1256, but made peace with Henry 
HI in 1268. Edward I. summoned him to attend parliament at Westminster both in 
1274 and 1276, but he refused to appear. His wife, Eleanor de Montfort, was captured 
by the English in the channel in 1275, and his offers of a ransom for her were declined. 
The English invaded his territory and were successfully repelled; but in 1277 he surren- 
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€ered his domains and was taken to 'Westminster. He subsequently returned to Wales, 
:and, after being reconciled to his brother David, renewed the war with the English. He 
was surprised and killed by Mortimer in 1282. 

LIOEENTE, Juan Antonio, a Spanish historian, was b. at Rincon del Soto, near 
CJalahorra, Mar. 30, 1760. He was educated by his maternal uncle, and received orders 
In 1779. He took his degree in canon law, and was named successively advocate of the 
council of Castile in 1781, vicar-general of Galahorra (1782), and finally secretary of the 
inquisition in 1789. Llorente was from an early period attached to the liberal party. 
On the fall of Jovellanos he was deprived of his employments, and remained in dis- 
grace till 1805, when he recovered favor as the reward of a literary service of a very 
questionable character wdiich he rendered to Godoy, by a historical essay against the 
iliberties of the Basque provinces. On the intrusion of the Napoleon dynasty Llorente 
became a zealous partisan of the French, and an active instrument of the French policy, 
do which he lent all his support at the press, as well as in office; and being obliged to 
fiy, on the restoration of Ferdinand, he fixed his residence in Paris, where he published 
the work to which his celebrity is chiefly due — his Critical History of the Inqumtion. 
'This work, which professes to be founded on authentic documents, although throwing 
smuch light on a subject previously inaccessible, has, in the judgment of impartial his- 
torians, as Prescott, Ranke, and others, lost most of its value by its plainly partisan 
•ckaracter, ;and by the exaggerations in which it abounds. See Inquisition. Written 
by Llorente in Spanish, it was translated into French, under the author’s eye, by Alexis 
Pellier :(Par. 1817-18), and has been translated into most of the European languages. 
Llorente published, during his residence in Paris, several other works, some literary, as 
Critical Observaimu on Gil Bias; some polemical, as his Forirwits Politiquea des 
Papes; others, it is alleged, of a more questionable character in a moral point of 
view. His wmrk on the popes led to his lieing compelled to quit Paris in 1822, and a 
few days after he reached Madrid he died, Feb. 5, 1823. He was also the author of 
Memoirs of the Spanish Eemlutmi, 3 vols. 8vo, 1819, and an Essay on a lleligious 
Constitution, 1819. Most of his works were published both in Spanish and in French. 

LLOYD, Thomas, 1649-94; b. at Dolobran, north Wales; educated at Oxford, but 
was converted to Quakerism, and, as a preacher of that sect, suffered much persecution; 
in 1684 accompanied William Penn to America, and was acting-governor and president 
of tlie council of Peimsylvania, 1684-86, and deputy-governor, "1691-98. 

LLOYD, William, b.d., 1627-1717; bishop of Worcester; b. Tilehurst, Berkshire; 
.educated at Oriel college, Oxford; became fellow of Jesus college in 1646; ordained 
■deacon in 1648; was tutor in a gentleman’s family; rector of Bradwell in 1654; ordained 
ipriest in 1665, and made chaplain to Charles II. ; received the title of doctor of divinit}^ 
in 1667. Passing through several of the lower grades of church preferment he was 
made dean of Bangor in 1672, bishop of Exeter in 1676, and of St. Asapli in 1680. He 
took an active part in the troubles between the Romanists and Protestants in 1678. In 
'1688 he, with six other bishops, presented a protest to the king against the publication 
-of his declaration of indulgence to Romanists and dissenters, and wms with the others 
•soon after imprisoned in the Tower. When tried they were acquitted. He was a warm 
■supporter of the revolution, and wnrs appointed almoner to William and Mary soon after 
their arrival in England. In 1692 he was transferred to the see of Coventry, and pro- 
moted in 1699 to the bishopric of Worcester. He furnished valuable materials to 
bishop Burnet’s Eistory of Eis Own and besides many pamphlets on the Roman 

'Catholic controversy, a few^ tracts on ecclesiastical sub jects" and several sermons, pub- 
lished A Chronolofiiml Account of tlie> Life of Pythaporas and of Ms famous Gontempomri^^; 
:A Emertation on DanieVs Seventy Weeks; and A System of Chronology, 

LLOYD’S, a set of rooms on the first floor of the royal exchange, London, frequented 
by merchants, ship-owners, underwriters, etc., for the purpose of obtaining shipping 
intelligence,^ and transacting marine insurances. One large room, with small rooms 
;attaclied to it, is set apart for the use of the unde/rwriters, and there two enormous ledgers 
lie constantl^y open, the one containing a list of vessels arrimd, the other recording dis- 
asters at sea. In the same series of " rooms there is a self-registering anemometer and 
:anemoscope for the use of the imdenvriters; also a valuable collection of charts for con- 
sultation. See Insueance, Maetne. The extent of business transacted here may be 
imagined when w^e consider that the value amuiallv insured amounts to above £40,000,060. 
None but members of Lloyd’s, wiio have duly paid the fees, are allow^ed to transact busi- 
ness there either as insurance-brokers or underwriters. The shipping intelligence is 
furnished by agents appointed for the purpose, and there is scarcely a port of consequence 
where one is not stationed. The agent receives no salary, his labor being amply com- 
pensated by the advantages he derives from the connection. The intelligence contained 
in the ledgers is also diffused over the country every afternoon by the publication of 


ijwya s dA-si, ineie are iwo oinor rooms — tiie reamng room, which is merely an extensive 
news-room; anti tlie eaptains’ room, where auctions of ships are carried on, and where 
captains and merchants can meet together in a sociable maimer. The society of Lloyd’s 
is managed by a cc>mmiUee of twelve, selected from among the members, who also 
appoint the agents and officials of the establishment. The expenses are defrayed b}’' fees 
-and annual Subscriptions, 
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Llo^^d's Eeguter of British and Foreign Shipping is a volume publisbec! amitially, md 
containing information respecting vessels, their age, materials, repairs, owners, captaim 
etc. This information is supplied by salaried agents at the different ports, ilie omce 
of the Register is quite distinct from Lloyd’s of the excliange. 

The name Lloyd's, which is now generically applied, arose from the circumstance 
that the head-quarters of the London underwriters was originally Lloyd’s coffee-house. 
See Martin’s History of Lloyd's, 1876, 

LLOYB’S, Austrian, an association for general, commercial, and industrial purposes, 
was founded in Trieste by baron Bruck in 1888, to supply the want, experienced by the 
maritime insurance companies of that port, of a central administration to attend to their 
common interests. This association, like its London prototype, has agents in ail the 
principal foreign ports, whose duty it is to collect all inforiuatiou of a nature to affect 
the coinnierce and navigation of Trieste, and to keep a list oi all entrances and cle.aranccs 
of ships at their respective ports. This information is published in the itiornale del 
Lloyd Amtriaco. This company has established regular communication between Trieste 
and all the important seaports in the Adriatic and Levant, by means of a large fleet of 
steamers, which also carry the Austrian mails. The society of Austrian Ijloyd’s includes 
three sections: tlie first is composed of insurance companies, the second of steamboat 
companies, while the third or scientific department (established in 1840) has a ])rinting- 
press, an engraving-room, and an artistic establishment for the perfecting of engTaving 
on copper and steel. This last section has issued a great number of literary and scientific 
journals. 

LLOYD’S BOMS, the name given to a species of securities introduced by Mr. John 
Horatio Lloyd, the eminent barrister, and much employed by railway and other com- 
panies, whose powder of borrowing money on mortgage or bond is derived from and 
limited by acts of parliament. A Lloyd’s bond is an admission under seal of a debt being 
due by the company issuing the bond to the person in whose favor it is executed, witli 
a covenant to pay the sura due at a time fixed, and to pay interest at a certain rate from 
the time of issue until payment. The covenant is made by the company, their successors 
and assigns, with the obligee, his executors and administrators; so that a Lloyd’s bond 
on the face of it is not assignable, and is not, properly speaking, a negotiable instrument. 
The value of it consists in its converting a simple contract or ordinary debt into a spe- 
cialty debt, by which the holder gains a preference over ordinary creditors; and in its 
enabling tile holder, armed with this preference, to raise money upon the faith of the 
debt, either by assigning his interest in it, or by depositing the bond as a security 
for advances. A v^id Lloyd’s bond, as a security, appears to be inferior to a deben- 
ture issued under statutory authority in no respect except that its validity can be put in 
question. 

As railway and other companies which have come into existence under parliamentaij 
authority have no powers except those which parliament has conferred upon them, their 
power of borrowing is limited to the amounts and must be exercised in the manner 
which parliament has prescribed. By the act 7 and 8 Yict. c. 85, s, 19, it is declared 
illegal for them to grant any loan-notes, or other negotiable or assignable instrument, in 
security of money advanced, except so far as they are authorized by statute. In generjil, 
they have statutory authority to borrow only when a certain portion (usually the whole) 
of their capital has been subscribed, and a certain portion of it has been paid up. ilnd 
the statute 8 and 9 Viet. c. 16 (the companies’ clauses consolidation act) provides that 
their power of borrowing must be exercised under the authority of a general meeting. 
Previous to the introduction of Lloyd’s bonds, these restrictions upon borrowing really 
limited the liabilities of companies. They were severely felt by companies whose works 
were being made oi; being extended; which often were in need of money, whicli it wars 
impossible or impolitic to raise by means of calls, and whose borrowing powers bad not 
come into operation, or could not conveniently be resorted to. Mr. Lloyd relieved suck 
companies from their difficulties, and to a certain extent defeated the intentions of par- 
liament by taking advantage of the fact that companies, if they were prevented from 
borrowing, were not prohibited from getting into debt in any other way, and granting 
acknowledgments of their indebtedness in any form except perhaps that of a negotiable 
instrument. For work done, for goods delivered, for anything except money advanced, 
the directors of a company might grant admissions of indebtedness; and Mr' Lloyd sup- 
plied a form in wdiich such admissions w’ould become almost as liinding on a company as 
a statutory debenture, in which they could be sufficiently marketable, in which they could 
be conveniently granted by directors on account of all the important objects for the sake 
of which they could desire to borrow to any extent, wfithout the sanction of a general 
meeting of the shareholders. The only drawback upon the usefulness (for their purpose) 
of Lloyd’s bonds has been, that they have only been negotiable at high rates of discount; 
but this has not prevented companies from using them, in many cases to a dangerous 
extent. There are instances in which lines have been, for the most part, made by ineans 
of Lloyd’s bonds; and they have constantly been used simply as a colorable means of 
eluding the statutory restrictions upon borrowing. On the other hand, they have been 
of considerable service to companies in the first period of their existence; and that, on tho 
whole, they are thought to have been useful may perhaps be inferred from their implied 
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recognition by statute; the regulation of railways act, 1868 (section 3, sclied. i., No. 13), 
directing tiie amount clue on “Lloyd's bond and other obligations not included in the- 
loan capital statement,” to be set forth as an item in the “ general balance sheet/’ which, 
under this act, every companj^ requires to prepare half-yearly. 

It results, from what has been stated, that a Lloyd’s bond cannot be granted for 
money lent, but can be granted for any other antecedent debt. It cannot be granted for 
money lent, though the money has actually been used in paying off debts for whicbj 
bonds might have been granted. The bond should state the origin of the debt on 
account of which it is granted, but this is not essential. The courts will in no case- 
assume that a Lloyd’s bond has been issued in breach of statutory provisions; but evi- 
dence of an intention to defeat such provisions will invalidate a bond. If there have 
been no actual debt (as may happen when a company’s accounts with a contractor are 
unsettled), the instrument will not create one; and in that case, the obligee or holder 
will not be able to recover, even though the obligee bond Jide helmYed that a debt existed. 
Directors are not personally responsible upon a Lloyd’s bond improperly issued. The 
leading case upon this subject is that of Chambers t). the Manchester and Milford-Haven 
railway company (5 Best and Smith’s Rep., 588), decided by the court of queen’s bench 
in June, 1864. A review of the wdiole series of cases on this subject up to the date of 
the decision will, be found in the case of Li re Bagnalstown and Wexford railway com- 
pany, 1870 (Irish Reports, 4 Eq. 505). The form of this instrument (which must be duly 
stamped) is as follows: “The A. and B. railway company do hereby acknowledge that 
they stand indebted to C. D. in the sum of £1000 for money due and owing from the 
said company to the said C. D., in respect of work and labor done for the said company 
by the said C. D. And the said company for themselves, their successors and assigns, 
hereby covenant with the said C. D., his executors and administrators, to pay to him, his 
executors, administrators, and assigns, the said sum of £1000 upon the 1st aay of May, 
1869, and also interest thereon at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from the date hereof 
until payment; such interest to be payable half-yearly, on the 1st day of January, and 
the 1st day of July in each year. — Given under the common seal of the said company, 
the 1st day of May, 1866. — X. Y., Secretmy,” 

LLUWlAYOE', or Lluch-Mayor, a t. of the island of Majorca, in an inland situation, 
among mountains, 15 m. s.e. from Palma. It has manufactures of linen and woolen 
fabrics. Wine and brandy are also produced. Pop. 7,000. 

LOACH, GoUtis, a genus of fishes of the family qjprmidw, having an elongated body,, 
covered with small scales, and invested with a thick mucous secretion; a small head, a 
small toothless mouth suiTounded with 4 to 10 barbules; small gill -openings, and three 
branchiostegous rays. One species, the Common Loach (61 barhatula), called in Scot- 
land ihQ beardie, is common in rivers and brooks in Britain. It seidom exceeds 4 inches 
in length; is yellowish-white, clouded, and spotted with brown; feeds on worms and 
aquatic insects; and is highly esteemed for the table. It generally keeps very close to 
the bottom of the water. — The Lake Loach (G.fosdUs) of the continent of Europe, is 
sometimes a foot long, with longitudinal stripes of brown and yellow. It inhabits the 
mud of stagnant waters, coming to the surface only in stormy weather. The flesh is 
soft and has a muddy flavor. 

LOABSTOHE, or Magnetic Iron Orb, a mineral consisting of a mixture of peroxide 
of iron, and protoxide of iron ; sometimes occurring in grains, as iron sa7id, in trap rocks, 
sometimes in beds in primitive rocks, as in Scandinavia, where it is a valuable ore^ of 
iron. It is remarkable for its highly magnetic quality ; and indeed magnetism was first 
known as belonging to it. It is of a black color; and occurs in concretions, and crystal- 
lized in octahedrons and rhomboidal dodecaiiedroiis. 

LOAM (Ger. Lelim-, allied to Lat. mud, and to Ime, slime), a term much employed 
by agriculturists and others to designate a soil consisting of a mixture of clay, sand, and 
lime, with animal and vegetable matters in a state of intimate mixture. The clay varies 
from 20 to 50 per cent; the proportion of lime is generally not more than 5 per cent.. 
Loamy soils are among the best and most fertile of soils. They are not stilt and tenacious- 
like clay soils, and they are much more fertile than sandy soils. Even in mere meeham- 
mfproperties, they are superior to both. The “clay” used for making bricks is often 
really a loam in which the proportion of true clay is large. In Italy, Prance, and other 
countries, walls are made of loam beaten down between planks placed at the requisite 
width; and these walls become very solid, and last for centuries. 

LOAN, in law (LoxIN op Money, «?ife)r either the delivery of money or 

any personal chattel by one person to another for which an equivalent return is to be 
made; or the bailment of a personal chattel to be returned in kind. In the case of the 
loan first mentioned, if the thing loaned be other than money, and its equivalent be not 
returned to the lender, he may recover its value -with interest, if so specified, and costs, 
in a suit at law. But the s])ecific article itself cannot be recovered at law, since the award: 
of damages offers the lender, as a rule, a sufficient remedy. Y'et equity will sometimes 
enforce specific x:>erformance of such a contract. But equity will not enforce, for- 
instance, a contract for the delivery of a stock of which shares are easily procurable. 
The most ordinary contract of loan for Which an equivalent is to be returned is a loaii; 
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for money. This loan makes the parties to it debtor and creditor, instead of bailor ana 
bailee. If there have been no express contract of loan, the law will imply one, with 
interest to be computed from the time the loan was made. The second class of loans 
belongs to the class of gratuitous bailments, the dcliveiy of an article to the bailee, for 
Ms use, without compensation, and on condition of its return to the bailor. As this 
kind of bailment is entirely^ to tlie advantage of the bailee, he is bound to use extraor- 
dinary care, and is responsible for slight negligence, in the use of the bailment. He is 
aiot responsible for the natural deterioration by ordinary wear and tear of the article 
■delivered, but with that exception must return the article to the bailor in as good con- 
, dition as when it was received. The diligence to which the bailee is held in the care of 
i the property depends upon its character and value, and the circumstances to which it ii 
iexposed. If the bailee refuse to deliver the property when the bailment has expired, 
after demand made, he may be sued in trover or replevin, 

LOAN ASSOCIATION, BUILDING. See Co-oferaiion. 

LOAN'D A, ST. PAUL DE. ■■ See Saint Paul de Loanda, amie.. 

XOAIST'GO, a maritime kingdom of s.w. Africa, extends on the coast from cape 
Lopez, in lat, 0” 44' s., to the river Congo or Zaire, which separates it on the s. from the 
•Cioimtry of C«>iigo. Forests cover a great portion of the country, which is mountainous 
toward the s.e. On the coast the surface is level and fertile*; tlie interior is not yet 
well known. Formerly, the chief trade was in slaves; ivory and wax now form the 
chief exports. The inhabitants are skillful in the manufacture of baskets, variously dyed 
mats, grass cloth, wooden spoons, figures, etc. At the town of Kabinda, near tlie ii. 
bank of the Congo (pop. from 10,000 to 18,000), boats and canoes, the former almost 
equal to those of English make, are built. Trade is free to all nations. The king is 
considered a divinity, and the government is an absolute despotism. Polygamy prevails, 
and a man’s wives are, at his death, handed down by inheritance, like Ihe rest of his 
goods. Tlie religion is an idolatrous superstition. Loango, the chief town, is situated 
130 m. n. of the mouth of the Congo river, near the cokst. The pop., including the 
villages in the vicinity, amounts to about 20,000. 

LOAN OF MONEY is an implied contract, by which B, the borrower, agrees to pay 
L, the lender. There are various modes by which B gives an acknowledgment for a 
loan, as by giving a bond or a promissory note, or I O U (q.v.), the last of which requires 
no stamp. But no writing is necessary to constitute the contract, which may be proved 
by parole, and often is proved by the lenders oath, confirmed by circumstantial evi- 
dence or letters of the borrower. The debt must in general be sued for in six years in 
England and Ireland. In Scotland, a borrower is much more favored, for there are 
■only two ways of proving the loan if it exceeds £8 6s. 8d., viz., by some writing of the 
borrower, or by staking the truth as to whether the money is really due on the borrow- 
er’s oath. Hence, if a hundred witnesses saw the loan advanced, but there was no 
writing, or the borrower, when put to it, denied it on oath, he can e.scape liability 
entirely. 

LOASA'CE.ffi, a natural order of exogenous plants, natives of America, and chiefly 
from the temperate and warmer parts of it. There are about seventy known species, 
herbaceous plants, hispid with stinging hairs. They have opposite or alternate leaves, 
-without stipules, and axillary l-fiowered peduncles. The calyx is 4 to 5 parted ; the petals 
5, or, by an additional inner row, 10; often hooded. The stamens are numerous, in several 
rows, sometimes in bundles. The ovary is inferior, 1-celled; the fruit capsular or suc- 
culent, — Some of the species are frequently to be seen in hot-houses and flower-gardens. 
The genus loasa sometimes receives the popular name of Chili Nettle, 

LOBAU, an island about 5 m. below Vienna, in the Danube; is noted for its connec- 
tion w-ith the battle of Aspern, between Napoleon I. and the Austrians under archduke 
Charles, May 21-2, 1809. Napoleon connected it by bridges wdth both banks, and 
crossed to the left hank on the 21st. On the night of the 22cl, the defeated French 
regained the island and held it until July 4, when the river ivas again crossed and the 
battle of Wagram won on July 6. The title count Lobau was besto-wed on geii. Mouton 
for conduct in the first attempt. 

LO'BAU, a t. of Saxony, 40 m. e. of Dresden. Near it are mineral springs and bathing 
■establishments. It has tanneries, mills, and bleach ing-fielcls. In the ancient 
the deputies of the six towns of Lusatia met from 1310 to 1814. “ Lobau diamonds” are 
'Crystals found here. Pop. ’75, 6,226. 

LOBAU, Georges Mouton, Comte de, 1770-1838; h. France. A favorite and impetu- 
^ous soldier in the campaigns of Napoleon, and by him made count of Lobau, in com- 
pliment for his valuable service in the Austrian campaign of 1809. He was taken by 
the English at Waterloo; returned to France in 1818; and was in obscurity until the 
revolution of 1830, when on the resignation of Lafayette he was made commanding general 
of the national guard of Paris. He distinguished himself at this time by suppressing a 
series of gatherings on the streets of Paris Intended to organize a revolution in favor of the 
Bonaparte dynasty, by deluging the mob with whaler from fire-engines. The success of 
tihe experiment -was the theme of innumerable caricatures. 
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LOBEIRA, or LOVEIRxi, Yasco de, a Portuguese writer of the 14th c. ; d. 1404. 
Educated to the profession of amis, he was eminent only as the author or supposed 
author of a romance that has survived the centuries, and which appeared under the title 
of Los quatros libi-os del Camllero Amadis de Gcmia, It is known in the French trans- 
lation as A’ A dd trVted , . , 

LOBEL, or DE L’OBEL, Matthias, 1538-1616; b. Lille, France; educated as a i 
physician. He traveled througii Europe, and was at one time physician to William of ' 
grange; afterwards given a position as botanist in England under James I. He wms a 
close student of vegetable physiology, making new classifications by means of evident 
analogies of growth. The class of plants called Lobelia was named in compliment to him. 

He was author of Stirpium Adm^'saria Worn, London, 1570; Plaiitariim s&a Btirpium Jlis- 
toria, Antwerp, 1576; dXid leones Btifpmm, Antwerp, 1581. 

LOBELIA, a genus of exogenous plants of the natural order loheliacem. ^ This order is 
nearly allied to campanulacem, one of the most conspicuous differences being the irregu- 
lar corolla. It contains almost 400 known species, natives of tropical and temperate 
climates, abounding chiefly in damp woods in America and the n. of India. They are 
generally herbaceous or half-shrubby, and have a milky juice, which is often very acrid, 
..and often contains much caoutchouc. A poisonous character belongs to the order, and 
some are excessively acrid, as tupa fuillei, a Chilian and Peruvian plant, of which the 
very smell excites vomiting; yet the succulent fruit of one species, centropogoii simna- 
mensis, is eatable.— The genus Lobelia is the only one of this order of which any species 
are British. ThelYATER Lobelia {L.dortmanna) is frequent in lakes with gravelly bottom, 
often forming a green carpet underneath the water with its densely matted, sub-cylin- 
drical leaves. The flowers are blue, the flowering stems rising above the water, — To 
this genus belong many favorite garden flowers, as the beautiful Cardinal Flowers 
{L, eardinalis, L. fulgens, and L, splendens) and the Blue Cardinal (A. syphilitica), 
natives of the warmer parts of North America, perennials, which it is usual to protect 
during winter in Britain. To this genus belongs also the Indian Tobacco of North 
America (A. inflata), an annual, with an erect stem, a foot high or more, with blue flow- 
ers, which has been used as a medicine from time immemorial by the aborigines of North 
America, and was introduced into this country in 1829 by Dr. Reece. Both the flower- 
ing-herb and the seeds are imported. It is the former, compressed in oblong cakes, , 
which is chiefly employed. The chemical constituents of Lobelia are not accurately 
known. A liquid alkaloid, lobeliria, and a peculiar acid, to which the term lobelia acid 
has been applied, have been obtained from it. 

In smali doses, it acts as diaphoretic and expectorant; in full doses (as a scruple of 
the powdered herb), it acts as a powerful nauseating emetic; while in excessive doses, 
Drill full doses, too often repeated, it is a powerful acro-narcotic poison. It is the 
favorite remedy of a special class of empirics, and consequently deaths from its admin- 
istration are by no means rare, Physicians seldom prescribe it now, except in cases of 
:asthma. 

In a case of poisoning by this drug, the contents of the stomach should be 'withdrawn 
;as speedily as possible. If the stomach pump is not at hand, an emetic of sulphate of 
.zinc or of mustard should be administered. 

LOBIPE'BID.E, a family of birds of the order nearly allied to niMts (rails, 

Drakes, gallinules, etc.), hut differing in having the toes separately margined on both 
sides with a scolloped membrane, thus forming an interesting connecting link with the 
web-footed birds, or order palmipedes. The general appearance^ of man}'’ of the lobipedidie 
also approaches to that of the anatida. Coots and phalaropes are examples of this 
family. They are all aquatic, some of them frequenting fresh, and others salt ■water; 
■some often found far out at sea on banks of sea-tveed. 

LOBLOLLY BxlY. See Gordonia, ante. 

LOBLOLLY-BOY, tlie name applied on board ship to the man who assists the medical 
officers ill the “sick-bay,” or hospital. 

LOBO, Jeronimo, 1595-1678; h. Lisbon; joined the order of Jesuits in 1609; 'was 
made in 1621 professor in the Jesuits’ college at Coimbra, but ordered to resign and repair 
a.s a luissionary to India, embarked in 1622, and arrived in Goa the same year. In 1624 
he left India and w-ciit to Abyssinia to Cliristianize that country, whose ruler had been • 
•converted to the Roimin Catholic faith by father Paez in 1603. Disembarking on the i 
Doast of Mombas and vainly attempting* to enter Abyssinia by land, he returned, and ; 
the next year, renewing the attempt, ho landed on the coast of the Red sea with Mendez, ; 
the patriarch of Ethiopia, and eight missionaries, and reached Fremona, where was the ; 
missionary settlemejit. Here he remained for several years as superior of the missions ' 
in the stiite of Tigre, and was very successful. The death of the emperor Segued leaving 
the Roman Catholics without a protector, Lobo and all the Portuguese, numbering 400, 
with the patriarch, bishop, and 18 Jesuits, were expelled by his successor from the 
country. All fell into the hands of^the Turks at IVlassowah, and Lobo was sent to India 
to procure a ransom for his imprisoned associates. He accomplished his object, hot 
was unsuccess fill in his endeavor to induce the Portuguese yiceroy to send an army 
against Abyssinia. He then embarked for Poilngal, was shipwrecked on the coast of 
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Katal and captured by pirates. Beacbing Lisbon lie was sent to ^ladiid, as Portugal 
was then under the king of Spain, and endeavored to enlist the gf,»vei‘nment in his 
scheme to convert Abyssinia to the liornan church by force. But^ neillicr at Lisbon, 
Hadi’id, nor Paris did his plan meet with favor. He then set out for Rome to lay his 
favorite idea before the pope, but liere also he received no ericouragcmtmt. lie returned 
to India in 1640, and became rector and afterwards provincial of the Jesuits at Goa. 
Returning to Lisbon in 1656 he engaged in literary pursuits, and in 1650 piililished the 
narrative of his journey to Abyssinia, entitled Eldoria dc Ethiopia, which was translated 
into French by the abbe Legraud, who added a eoiitinuation of the Roman Catholic 
missions in Abyssinia after Lobo’s departure, and an account of the expedilh^u of 
Poncet, a French surgeon from Egypt. This is followed by some dissertations on the 
history, religion, government, etc., of Abyssinia. The whole was triinslated Into Eng- 
lish by I)r. Johnson in 1735. Lobo was remarkable for enterprise and perseverance. 

lO'BOS ISLANDS, two small groups of rocky islands on the coast of Peru, famous 
for the great quantity of guano which they produce. The southern point of the 
northern group, Loho8 de Tierra, is in s. lat. 6'^ 29'; the southern group, Lohos dc A f item, 
is 25 m. farther south. The northern group is about 12 in. from the mtiinland. The 
principal island of this group is about 5 m. long and 2 m. broad. The soutliern group 
consists chiefly of two islands separated by a narrow channel, the largest being about 
2 m. long. 

LOBSTEE, Eomanis, a genus of crustaceans of the order suborder macroitm 

(see CbxVvfish), differing from crayfish (aslacus), to widcli, in general form and char- 
acters, they are very similar, in having tiie rostrum in front of the carapace not depressed 
but straight, and armed with many teeth on each side, and the last ring of tlie thorax not 
movable but soldered to the preceding one. The Common Lobster (fl rulgarid), found in 
great plenty on rocky coasts of Britain and most parts of Europe, is too well known to nupiire 
description. It sometimes attains such a size as to weigh 12 or 14 lbs. when loaded wiih 
spawn, although a lobster of 1 lb. weight, or even less, is deemed very fit for tiie market. 
It is needless to say how highly the lobster is esteemed for the table. It is in best season 
from Oct. to the beginning of May. Its beautifully clouded and varied bluish-black 
color changes to a nearly uniform red in boiling. It is found in greatest abundance 
in clear water of no great depth, and displays great activity in retreating from danger, 
using its powerful tail-fin for swimming, or almost springing through the water and 
j thrusting itself into holes of the rocks wiiich seem almost too small to admit its body. 

I The claw^s are powerful weapons of defense; one is always larger than the other, and 
i the pincers of one claw are knobbed on the inner edge, those of the other are serrated, 
j It is more dangerous to be seized by the serrated than by the knobbed claw. Lobsters 
are sometimes caught by the hand, which requires dexterity; but they are more fre- 
quently taken in traps of various kinds, sometimes made of osier twigs, sometimes a 
kind of nets, sometimes pots, but always baited with animal garbage. The supply of 
lobsters sent to market, chie% to London, from the coasts of all parts of Britain has of 
late years greatly fallen off from over-fishing. Lobsters are very voracious; they are 
also very pugnacious, and have frequent combats among themselves, in which limbs 
a, re often lost; hut the loss is soon repaired by the growth of a ne^v limb, rather smaller 
than the old one. Like crabs, they frequently change their shelly covering, and for a 
short time before their molting are very languid and inert. Their growth takes place 
during the time when the shell is soft, and with extraordinary rapidity. — The Americak 
Lobster (if. Amei'icamis) has claws much larger in proportion than the common lobster. 
— The Norway {7iephrop8Mrrv^^^^^ is frequently taken on the British coasts, 

and appears in the markets. The eyes are kidney-shaped, and not round as in the 
common lobster. The claws have also a more slender and prismatic form, and the 
color is a pale flesh-color. It is said by some to be the most delicate of all the crusta- 
ceans; by others, to be inferior to the common lobster.— The Spiny Lobster, or Sea 
Crayfish (palinurtis milgaris), is not uncommon on the rocky coasts of Britain, particu- 
larl}” in the south. It is believed to be the karabos of the Greeks and the kmista of the 
Romans. It attains a length of about 18 inches. The shell is very hard, and the whole 
body is rough with short spines. The antennae are very long, much longer than those 
of the common lobster. There are no claws or pincers, the first pair of feet being very 
I similar to the others. The spiny lobster is brought to market in London and elsewhere, 

I but is inferior to the common lobster.— Other species of these genera are found in other 
j parts of the world, 

LOBSTER {ante). A mere mspection will show that a lobster is composed of two 
principal parts. These are commonly called the head and tlie tail. That which is 
• called the head is really the head and the thorax combined, and is technically called the 
cephalothorax ; Avliile the part called the tail is the abdomen. Like all annulosa (artic- 
ulata), the lobster is composed of a number of annular segments, or parts representing" 
such, with members— legs, jaws, claws, feelers, etc.— attached to them, the whole being 
inclosed in a chituons shell See Chitin, ante. These segments may be separated one 
by one, with the members attached to them, and examined. Each segment is composed 
of a convex upper plate called the tergum, and closed beneath by a liatter plate called 
the sternum, wdiile the side of the segment is called the pleuron. These segments art 
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•again subdivided into parts wliicli are amalgamated, but it is sufficient for the purposes 
of this article to give only a general description. There are 21 segments in the whole 
body, 7 in the head, 7 in the thorax, and 7 in the abdomen. The cephalothorax, or the 
part called the head, is covered with a shield or carapace, sometimes called the cephalic 
buckler, composed of an enormous development of tergal or dorsal pieces. The first 
segment of the head is provided with long, movable eye«stalks or peduncles, hearing 
upon their ends the compound eyes. The next six segments of the head, from before 
backwards, are furnished with: first, the antennules or smaller antennae, each composed 
■of a basilar piece called a protopodite, and two somewhat elongated feelers or antenuge; 
next, the larger antennae, each composed of a protopodite, and a single, greatly elon- 
gated feeler; next, the biting jaws or mandibles, between which is the aperture of the : 
mouth, hounded behind by a forked process called the labium, and in front by a broad ' 
plate called the labrum or upper lip. The next two segments after this are provided 
with appendages called, respectively, the first and second pairs of maxillse, each situ- 
ated apon a protopodite, with terminal joints, which in the first pair are. rudimentary, 
hut in the second are provided with spoon-shaped joints, called scaphoguathites, whose 
■office is to cause a current of water to pass through the gill-chamber by constantly bailing 
water out of it. The next and last segment of the head (according to Huxley this belongs 
to the thorax) bears one of the three pairs of modified limbs, called maxillipedes, or 
foot-jaws. These are legs with the ordinary structure of a protopodite, and three other 
joints added, called exopodite, endopodite, and epipodite. These limbs are modified so 
as to aid the purposes of mastication. This desciiption applies to the next two pairs of 
segments, and which belong to the thorax, according to the usual division. The third 
pair of appendages of the thorax (the fourth according to Huxley) are the great claws, 
or ch el 88.' The next two pairs of thoracic limbs are also provided wdth nippers or chelse, 
but they are much smaller. The last twm pairs are similar, except that they are termi- 
nated by simple, pointed joints, and not chelse. These last twm pairs, however, differ, in 
that the next last pair has attached to its protopodite a process which serves to keep the 
gills apart. Of the segments of the abdomen, seven in number, five — all except the first 
.and last— are provided with appendages called swimmerets. Each swimmeret consists 
of a basal joint and two diverging joints. The basal joint is the protopodite, the oxiter 
of the diverging joints the exopodite, and the inner one the endopodite. In next to the 
last segment (the last one which has appendages), the swimmerets are greatly expanded, 
so as to form powerful paddles. The last segment of the abdomen is called the telson; 
it has no appendages, and for this reason some authorities do not regard it as a segment, 
but as an azygos appendage, or, in other words, an appendage without a fellow. The 
first segment of the abdomen will be seen to be considerably modified from those bear- 
ing swimmerets. — An esophagus leads from the mouth into a globular-shaped stomach, 
containing a calcareous apparatus for grinding food. This kind of mill is called the 
lady in the lobster. The intestine passes without convolutions in a nearly straight course 
to the anal aperture, which is situated on the under-side just in front of the telson. The 
lobster has a well developed liver, consisting of two lobes, wdiich enter the intestine by 
•separate ducts. The heart is a muscular sack situated in the back just beneath the cara- 
pace, and opens by valvular apertures into a surrounding venous sinus, called (improp- 
erly) the pericardium. The gills are pyramidal, lance-shaped bodies, situated imme- 
diately beneath the heart and attached to the bases of the legs. Each consists of a 
central stem supporting numerous laminae, and they are nnprovided with cilia. Water 
is propelled through them by the movements of the legs and by the spoon-shaped joint 
of the second pair of maxillas above-mentioned, which is constantly in motion, bailing 
out water in front of the branchial chamber, thus allowing the entrance of fresh water 
through the posterior aperture. The nervous system is situated along the venti*al sur- 
face of the body, and consists of a series of ganglia united by commissural cords. Two 
conipound eyes, Hvo pairs of antennm or feelers, and two ears in the form of sacks com- 
p’ise the special organs of sense. The arrangement of the muscular system is in general 
like that of all articulates. 

LOB- WORM, a species of dorsibranchiate annelid belonging to the genus cirem'cola^ 
order mrmMa. It has the specific name a from being used by fishermen 

for bait. It lives in deep canals, which it hollows out of the sand on the sea-shore, eat- 
ing its way and passing the sand through the alimentary canal to extract whatever 
nutriment it ma}" contain. It has a large head without eyes or jaws, and a short pro- 
boscis, and 13 p:iirs of gills, placed on each side of the middle of the body. See Ixyek- 
; ‘TEBBATB ' AnIMALS, 

LOC^AL PREACHERS. An order of lay preachers in the Methodist churches, their 7 
name distinguishing them from the itinerant or traveling preachers. They are not, as 
the regular preachers are, members of annual conferences, nor are thej^ like them, 
appointed ])y the bishops or stationing committees. They are licensed, and are sub- 
jected to the direction of tlie pastor or presiding elder in whose charge they reside. 
Sometimes a local preacher, by special arrangement and by the axjthority of the presiding 
elder, is jippointed a pa.stor for a specified period. For appointment as a local preacher 
a pcivoii must lx: recommended by the leader’s meeting of the church to which he 
belongs, and must he elected by a quarterly conference before which he has been exam- 
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ined as to doctrines and discipline. As proof of liis appointment lie receives a license' 
signed by the president of the conference, •which is for one year onl}', and must be 
renewed every year afterwards. For ordination, a local preacher must have held a iuea! 
preacher’s license for four consecutive years, must have been examined in the qinirterl}' 
courerence on doctrines and discipline, must have received a “testimonial” innu the 
qiiurterly conference signed by the president and secretary, and must pass an exurnina- 
tioii as to character and attainments before tiie annual conl'erence. 

The oflice of local preacher was instituted hy Wesley. These preachers ar ‘ Itu'ruea 
wdio support themselves by their secular business during thcj ■week, and prcacn on the 
Lord’s day, mostly in poor or new churches, receiving, wdth rare exceptions, no fee or 
reward for their services. Their number in the United States in all the ^lelhodist bodies 
is about 32,000. A national local preachers’ association has been formed, which meets 
annually for counsel and the discusaioii of questions pertaining to their work. Branch 
associations have been formed in various parts of the United States. In England a Local 
Preachers' Magazine is published. 

LOCARNO. See Lago Maggiore. 

LOCHABEE AXE, an axe with a curved handle and very broad blade. It -was the 
ancient weapon of the highlanders, and was carried by the old city guard of Edinburgh. 

LOCHES, a picturesque t. of France, in the department of Indre-et-Loive, on the 
left bank of the Indre,.35 m. s.e. of Tours. Pop. '70, 8,680. The castle of Loches (now 
a ruin) acquired a fearful reputation during the reign of Louis XI. as the scene of those 
deeds of cruelty which were so horrible that they had to be done in utter darkness and 
sccr(X*y. At a later period, James V. of Scotland was married in this castle to l^lagdalen 
of France; and still later, Francis I. received here, in splendid state, the emperor Charles 
V. on his way from Spain to Ghent. 

LOCHRANE, Osborne A., b. Middletowm, Armagh, Ireland, 1839. Before com- 
pleting his education he had indulged in such violent denunciations of the British 
government that his father, in orderlo place him beyond the reach of prosecution, sent 
him to IMew York, where he arrived Dec. 31, 1846. He soon afterwards went to Georgia, 
wliere his fluency as a public speaker attracted the attention of an eminent citizen, by 
whose advice he studied law. Having been admitted to the bar in 1849 he opened an 
office in Savannah, but soon removed to Macon, where, from 1861 to 1805, he whs judge 
of the circuit court. In tin? latter year he removed to Atlanta, and in 1870 was made 
judge of that circuit. In 1871 he was appointed chief- justice of the state sujDreme court, 
but resigned at the end of that year to resume practice at the bar. 

LOCK of a gun is that apparatus by which the powder is fired. Muskets, in their 
earliest use, were fired by the hand applying a slow match to the touch-hole. Towtuxk 
the end of the 14tli c., the first improvemeiU appeared in the mutchloch. This consisted 
of a crooked iron lever, in the end of which the match was fixed. By a ■t)iu“gear of a 
simple nature, pressure on the trigger brought the mai.ch accuriitely down on the powder 
pan, of which the lid had previously beenihrown forward h}' the hand. This mode of 
firing involved the carrying of several yards of slow nuitdC usually wound round the 
body and the piece; rain extinguished tiie match, {ind v/iud dispersed the powder In the 
pan" so tiiat the matchlock, clumsy withal, was but an imcertain apptiratus. 

Superior to the matchlock was the wheel-lock, introduced at Nuremiiei'g in 1517, in 
whicii fire was produced by friction between a piece of fiiutor iron pyrites and a tootised 
wheel. The mechanism which generated the spai*ks simultaneously uncovered the ptiu, 
so that tiie dangers from wind and rain were averted; l)ut, before firing, the tipiKiratus 
required to be wound up like a clock, and therefore tiie charges could not be frccpieut. 
The wheel-lock continued for a long period to be used in Germany, and parthdiy in 
France. In the Spanish dominions, however, its place was supplieil by the simpler 
contrivance called the Snaphaunce, Snapphahn, or Asnaphan lock, of nearly cniitenipo- 
raneous invention, which, acting by means of aspring outside the lock-plate, produced 
fire througli the concussion of a flint against tlie ribbed top of the powder-pan. Its posi- 
tions of half and full cock were obtained by the insertion of a ])in to stay tiie opcu'ation 
of the main-spring. In the middle of the 17tli c. tda Jlint-hck was invented, coiubiniiig 
the action of the wheel-lock and the snaphaunce, while it was incontestaiily superior to 
cither. After combating much prejudice, it was universally adopted in tlieannicsof 
western Europe by the commencement of the 18th century. Musket.s embraeinu’ it 
obtained the uameof “fusils,” a French adaptation of the Italian word focih , i\ flint. Witii 
successive improvements, the flint-lock continued in general u.se uiitil tlie introdiulioa 
of the percimhiiAock almost in our own day; and among eastern and barbaric nations the 
flint-lock is still extant. Its great superiority over the snapiiaunce consisted in the- 
“tumiiier" (of which presently) and the “scear,” a]>pliances still relaineii in tiie percus- 
sion-lock, winch enabled the positions of half and full eoek to be taken up williout Ihe 
intervenUon of pins, always uncertain in their action. 

The principle of the percussion-lock is tlie production of fire liv tiie falling of a 
hammer upon detonating powder, the explosion of whieli penetrates to' tiie t^iarge^in the 
barrel of the gun. The first practical application of this prinffiplc Pa tin'-anus is due to 
the rev. Mr. Forsyth of Belhelvie, in Abenieensliire. Various foriu.s in wliicii to imflte 
the detonating powder have been devised, but that generally accepted uutii witliiri the- 
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last few years was the copper-cap, fitting tightly on the nipple of the gun, charged with- 
a detonating compound, and exploded by the hammer falling upon it. The main-spring: 
communicates through the swivel with the tumbler, which concentrically with the- 
hammer moves on the tumbler-nail. After the hammer has delivered its stroke, its fur- 
ther progress in the direction required by the spring is barred by the nipple. On pulling 
back the hammer to the position of half-cock the tumbler turns with it, and the pointed 
end of the scear (which moves on the scear-nail as center), influenced by the scear-spring 
falls into a notch in the tumbler. On forcing back the hammer to full-cock, howeyeiv 
the scear will move down to a shallower notch ; and on the lever end of the scear being'" 
raised by the trigger, it brings down the hammer with a heavy blow on the cap. To 
keep the works firmly in their several places, a “ bridle” is screwed over them which 
includes the pin through the tumbler in its width. 

Since the adoption of breech-loading arms, the action of the lock is so far varied that 
the hammer usually falls on a movable pin, which is impelled against a detonating 
charge placed in the body of the cartridge itself. A spiral spring around the pin brings 
it hack to the position necessary for another blow. The advantage of this arrangement is 
that one operation of loading is substituted for the double process of loading aad capping. 

LOCK, on a river or canal, is an arrangement of two parallel floodgates, by which 
communication is secured between two reaches of different^ lev^s. When locks were 
first introduced, is not known within a hundred years, nor is it iJlear wdiether Holland 
or Italy can claim the distinction of having first employed them. This much, however, 
can be affirmed with certaint}’’, that at the beginning of the 17th c. locks existed in both, 
countries, and it is probable that they were arrived at gradually by; successive improve- 
ments ill the mode of rendering shallow rivers navigable. Obviously, the first step- 
would have been to dam the stream across at intervals, leaving gates in the dams for 
the passage of vessels. This measure would have divided the river into reaches or steps, 
each, as the source was approached, being higher above the sea than the one last passed. 
But the passage up or clown — and especially up — such a stream must be extremely 
slow, as at each dam a vessel must wait until the gate has been opened, and the level 
finalized in the reach it is in, and that on which it is proposed to enter. Where tiie 
reaches were far apart, a large body of water would require to be raised or lowered, 
and the process could not but be tedious. The mediseyal engineers next tried to place- 
the dams as near together as possible, but expense limited this. The course then was ( 
to build two dams,^with floodgates, just far enough apart to allow a vessel to float • 
within. Under this arrangement, only the section between the dams had to be raised ’ 
or lowered. The cost of thus doubly damming a wide river, liowever, was very great, , 
and it was an easy transition of idea to remove tlie passage from the main stream alto- 
gether and construct a lock with double gates which should open at one end above and 
at the other below the dam or weii*. The economy of money in building, and of time 
and water in working, was obvious; and on this principle all locks are now made, 
•wherever there is traffic of any importance. The arrangement consists of two pairs of 
gates, opening up the stream, and offering, when shut, a salient angle to the stream or 
upper pressure. The effect is that the weight above only tends to close the gates still 
tighter. When a vessel is to be brought from one level to the other, it is floated into 
the “ pound,” as the space between the upper and lower gates is called. The gates are 
then shut, and a sluice in the lower part of tiie upper gate raises the surface of the 
pound, or the sluice in the lower gate depresses it in a few minutes to the level of the 
upper or lower reach, as the case may be. These sluices are worked by racks in 
the gates, and the ponderous gates themselves are moved with the aid of long and lieavy 
levers. Of course, one pair of gates must always be shut, or the two reaches w-oiiid 
speedily assimilate their levels. 

On canals where water is scarce, a reservoir, equal in size to the lock, is formed at 
its side. When the pound is to be emptied, tlie water is rim into the I'eservoir until it 
and the lock are at the same level, -which will be half height. The reservoir is then; 
closed, and the remaining water in the lock run off through the lower sluices in tlie 
usual way. On refilling "the lock, before opening the upper sluices, one-quarter the' 
quantity required can l/e obtained from the reservoir, thus effecting a saving of raaoy 
tons of water at each filling. 

On rivers atlvantage is "taken of islands for the formation of "weirs (q.v.) and locks. ; 
On the Thames tla;^ locks arc from 2 to 3 m. apart, and the river is locked by upwards 
of 50 locks from Teddington to Lechlade. On canals, to economize superintendence, ; 
the locks are usually constructed in “ladders” of several close together, like a flight of j 
steps. As the pressure on lock-gates is vei\y great, and varies with the height of water ; 
above, the rise in one lock is rarely more than 8 or 9 ft., although in some instances 12 ; 
ft. have been accomplished, and in a very few crises even more, 

LOCK, a contrivance for securely fastening the door of a building, the lid of a box, 
etc. Amongst the early Egyptians, Greeks, ami Homans, locks were used, but their 
construction evinced littie skill, and they were usually made of hard wmod; in fact, they 
w^erc little more than wooden bolts, requiring only the hand to unfasten them. The 
first advance upon this was a remarkable ime, invented by the ancient Egyptians; it 
contained Mie principles of the modern tumbler-loek; but although still in use amongst: 


the modern Egyptians and Turks, it has never, in their hands, made any advance. TMi 
lock con-ists a case, which is nailed to the dour; tii rough the case grasses a laige 
wooden bolt, the end of which enters the staple, whilst the opposite end is hd’t exposed. 
In the iower ])art of the bolt is a square groove, whieli iias cerlnin round or square holes. 
When the bolt is pushed home into the staple, these holes emru; (oxaeiiy under corre- 
sponding little cavities in the case, in each of 'which is placet] an upriglit woodtm pin 
with a, knob, which prevents its falling too low: these little pins const, qiienuy fall into 
?ihe holes in the bolt when it is pushed far enougli, and the tlotJi* is ioi’dveth In order to 
unlock it, a bar of wood is passed into the groove in the bolt, anti on tiH.t bar there are 
the same number of pins of wood placed upright as there are holes in the bolt and 
loose pins in the chambers of the case; and these iq night pins art3 placed so as te- corre- 
spond exactly in size and position to the holes; thertyfore, 'when the pins reach the hole-s, 
they slip into them and push up the loose pins hdo their respect i^^3 cavities, and ilie 
bolt is then easily pulled back by means of the bar or key, Tiiis is slinpie and ingeni- 
ous, but it is very clumsy; and, as usually made in Turkey, is not st^cure. KeverlhelcBS, 
it has heen in use longer than an}^ other t’orm of lock in existence. 

During the middle ages, Yery complicated and ingenious locks of Yarifn,is leirids were 
made, and as much artistic taste was expended upon t.h(.3 ornaiTieiitation of their exter- 
nal metal wmrk as there was skill in the interior inechtuiism. Such locks, however, 
were not adapted to general use, and they were only found (»ri the caskets of the wealthy. 
The ordinary ward and. spring locks were the only ones coinimmly eiu|y]oycd up to the 
beginning of the present century, even for imporlanl purposes, and this kind o.f lock ig 
3till in very common use. It consists of a bolt of rnetal, to which a s].Yring is attached, 
and it is moved bac’-kward or foiward by means of a key, which by raising the lajlt com- 
presses the spring in the slot, throiigii which it works, and so lets it pass on until orit of 
tlic range of the ke^^’s action, wdiich turning on a pivot is regulated by the lengt li of its 
wards and the depth of a curve cut in the under side of the bolt. In order to prevent 
■any key of the same size opening all such locks, little ridges of iron are placed in circles 
or parts of circles, and wards are cut in the keys so as to correspond with them; hence, 
only the key which has openings or wards W’hich will allow the ridges to i>ass thi’ough 
them can be used. The bolt has at the end opposite to tliat which enters the staple a 
small piece slit, bent outwards, and tempered hard; this forms the spring; l.'clow are 
two notches, divided by a curved piece of the bolt; there is anothei' notcli, wliieh if the 
key enters and is turned roimd it draws the bolt forward or backward in locking or 
unlocking, and the spring makes the end of the bolt either drop into one of the liolches 
or rise up the curve, according to the distance to which it is pulled. The ridges are so 
placed as to allow the wards of the key to move freely, and to prevent the entrance of 
another key of different arrangement. 

The kmhIcr-locJc is the type of another class, and Is an advance upon the last; the 
two principles are, howmver, in most cases combined. Tlie principle of the tumbler- 
lock will be readily understood by a lock nearly like the former, to which a deseription 
'Of the simplest form oi iimUer been added. The bolt has neither the string- 
piece nor tli(5 notches and curves on the under side, but it has two notches on the upper 
side, winch are exactly as far apart as the distance moved by the bolt in locking or 
unlocking. Behind the bolt is the tumbler, a small plate moving on a pivot, and having 
projecting from its face a small square pin, which when the bolt is locked or unlocked 
fall's exactly into one or the other of the small notches. There is in tlie kev a noich 
which corresponds to the outline of the tumbler. This acts upon the tumbler when 
the key is turned, and raises it so as to lift the pinout of the notch in the ])ult, and 
•allow the latter to be moved freely forward until the other notcb comes under the pin, 
when the hitter falls into and immediately stops its furtlier progress, and the action of 
the key must be reversed in order to relieve it again. This very s]ni])l(‘ a])p]icatinm 
of the tumbler is sufficient to explain the principle which may be and is varied to aa 
almost endless extent. Chubb’s justly celebrated lock carries it out most f ully, tlie bolt 
itself being only a series of tumblers, with a notch on the key for each. Eramaii’s lock, 
patented in 1788, has enjoyed immense reputation, chie% for cabinets, desks, and other 
similar applications; it is very different in principle from those before-mentioned, con- 
sisting of a number of movable slides or interior bolts w^orking in an internal cylinder 
of tlie lock, and regulated by the pressure iipwmrd or downwaird of the key acting on a 
i spiral spring. For ordinary purposes it is very secure; but w'hen the most perfect 
■ security is required, the beautiful lock invented' by Mr. Cotterill of Birmingham, and 
the still more ingenious one of Mr. Hobbs of America, must be preferred. These beau- 
tiful and complicated pieces of mechanism cannot be described 'within the limits of this 
article; but ample information upon them and others can be found in Mr. Denison’s 
Tre-ittm on Locks, and in The Eudmentary Treatise on the Gonstrueiion of Locks, by 
Charles Tomlinson. 

LOCK {ante). An important class of locks are what are called permutation and dial 
locks, and are used upon biirglar-proof safes. One of the principal devices in them is 
the employment of a number of wheels, placed near together, on an axis on which they 
move independently. These wheels do not interfere ivith the motion of each other 
except when certain pins are brought in contact, the pins being movable at the will of 
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tlie person adjusting the lock. In this way one having knowledge of the combination may 
arrange the wheels so that certain slots in their peripheries will not coincide, and can- 
not be made to coincide, by any one not in possession of the arrangement. The person 
having such knowledge may, however, readily place the slots into line and pass a key 
through them, liy which means alone the bolt of the lock is moved. An ingeniously 
arranged dial is placed on the outside of the safe door, through which a bolt passes 
attached in the lock to a wheel. This fixed wheel can be turned one way or another, 
and, being provided with a pin, the first of the movable wheels may be turned so that its 
slot will correspond to any number on the dial This first movable wheel, being also pro- 
vided with a pin upon its disk, is made to turn the second wheel to a certain position, 
and so on to the last wheel, when, the slots being all brought into line, the key is intro- 
duced. There are a great many varieties of these locks, each possessing various advan- 
tages. As burglars often compel the person having the knowledge of the combination 
of a lock to reveal the secret, it is often the practice to employ for bank- vaults locks 
wfith a clock-work attachment by means of which the bolt is liberated at a certain hour, 
until which time, nobody, not even the person possessing a knowledge of the combina- 
ation, can open the lock. 

LOCK, or Gowpen, in Scotch law, is the perquisite paid by custom to the miller’s 
man for grinding corn. See Thiblage. 

LOCK, Matthew, 1635-77; b. Exeter, Eng.; received instruction in the rudiments 
of music from Wake, organist of Exeter cathedral, and completed his studies under 
Edward Gibbons. When Charles II. made his entry into London after the restoration. 
Lock was employed to write the music for the occasion, and was afterwards appointed 
composer for the king. The first piece that bore his name was A Little Consort of Three 
Parts, for viols and violins. He was the first musician of England who composed music 
for the stage; and he wrote the instrumental music in the Tempest and Macbeth. In 1675 
he composed the overture and airs to Sliadweirs Psyche. He wrote several sacred pieces 
found in the Harmonia Sacra, and in Boyce’s Collection of CathedTal Music, which show 
him a master of harmony; hut his fame rests chiefly on his music in Macbeth, which liis 
biographer says is “ a lasting monument of the author’s creative power and judgment.” 
He wrote also some controversial musical treatises. A few years before his death he 
became a Roman Catholic. 

LOCKE, John, was b. at Wrington, near Bristol, on xlug. 29, 1632. His father was 
steward to col. Popham, and served under him as capt. in the parliamentary army dur- 
ing the civil war. Locke was sent for his education to Westminster school, where he 
continued till 1651, when he was elected a student of Christ church, Oxford. There lie 
went through the usual studies, but seemed to prefer Bacon and Descartes to Aristotle. 
His tendency was towards experimental philosophy, and lie chose medicine for Ids pro- 
fession. Inl664he went to Berlin as secretary to the British envoy, but soon returned- 
to Ills studies at Oxford. In 1666 he made the acquaintance of lord Ashley, afteiwards 
earl of Sliaftesbury, and on his invitation went to live at his house. In 1672, when 
Shaftesbury became lord chancellor, Locke was appointed secretary of presentations, a 
post which he afterwards exchanged for that of secretary to the board of trac'^e. He was 
employed to draw up a constitution for the American province of Carolina, but his arti- 
cles on religion were deemed too liberal, and the clergy got a clause inserted, giving the 
favor of the state exclusively to the estal)iished church. In 1675 he took up Ids residence 
at Montpellier for the benefit of his health. He had all his life an asthmatic tendency, 
which at that time threatened to pass into consumption. At Montpellier, he formed the 
acquaintance of the earl of Pembroke, to whom Ids Essay is dedicated. In 1679 he 
rejoined the earl of Sliaftesbury in England; but in 1682 the earl fled to Holland, to 
avoid a prosecution for high treason. Locke bore 1dm company, and so far sliared with 
Mm the hostility of the government of James as to have his name erased, byro^'al man- 
date, from the list of students of Christ church. Even in Holland he was demanded of 
the states-general by the English envoy: but he contrived to ca>nceal himself till the 
English court ceased to trouWe itself on his account. In 1687 Ids Pdssay on the Under- 
standing, begun 17 years before, was finished; and an abridgment of it was published 
in French (1688) by his friend, Le Olerc, in his \vhicl^^ Locke had pub- 

lished two years before his Method of a Commonplace Book. In 1689 appeared (also in 
Holland) ids first letter on ToleraMon. But in 1688, the year of the revoludou, he came 
back to England in the fleet that conveyed the princess of Orange. He soon obtained 
from the new government the situation of commissioner of appeals, worth £200 a year. 
He took a lively interest in the cause of toleratioiu and in maintaining the principles of 
the revolution. In 1690 Ids Essay on the Understanding "was published, and met with 
a rapid and extensive celebrity; and also a second letter on TokraUon, and his well 
known Treatises on Government In 1691 lie was engaged upon the momentous ques- 
tion of the restoration of the coinage, and published various tracts on tlie subject. In 
1692 he brought out a third letter on which, as well as the second, was a 

reply to the attacks made oti the first. In 1693 was published his work on Mdumtion, 
In 1695 king William appointed him a commissioner of trade and plantations. In the 
same year he x>oblisbed his treatise on The RejisonabUmess of which was 

written to promote William’s favorite scheme of a comprehension Of all 'the Christian 
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sects in one national churcli. He maintained a controverey in defense of tliis book; lie 
liad another controversy in defense of the Essay on the JTjidei'Standing, against Stiiiing*- 
fleet, the bishop of Worcester. His feeble health now compelled him to resign his oiBcc 
of commissioner of plantations, and to quit London; and he spent tlie remainder of his 
life at Oates, in Essex, at the seat of sir Francis Masham. His last years were very much 
occupied with the study of the Scriptures, on which he wrote several dissertations, 
which, with his little work, entitled On the Co7iduet of the Understanding, were pub- 
lished after his death. He died Oct. 28, 1704. 

Great as was Locke’s services to his country, and to the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, his fame rests on the Essay on the' Understanding, which marks an t^poch in the 
history of philosophy. His purpose was to inquire into the powers of the human under- 
standing, with a view to find out what things it was fitted to grapple with, and where it 
must fail, so as to make the mind of man “more cautious in meddling with things 
exceeding its comprehension, and disposed to stop when it is at the utmost extent of its 
tether. ” This purpose led him to that thorough investigation of the constitution of the 
human mind, resulting in the most numerous and important contributions ever made by 
one man to our knowledge on this subject. He institutes a preliminary inquiry, iiv the 
subject of the first hook, as to the existence of innate ideas, theoretical and practical , on 
which the philosophical world has been so much divided. See Common Sensed. Locke 
argues against the existence of these supposed innate conceptions, or intuitions, of the 
mind with a force and cogency that apjpear irresistible. Having thus repudiated the 
instinctive sources of our knowledge or ideas, he is bound to show how we come by 
them in the course of our experience. Our experience being twofold, external and 
internal, we have two classes of ideas — those of sensation and those of reflection. He 
has therefore to trace all the recognized conceptions of the mind to one or other of these 
sources. Many of our notions are obviously derived from experience, as colors, sounds, 
etc. ; but some have been disputed, more especially such as space, time, infinity, power, 
substance, cause, mere good and evil; and Locke discusses these at leogtli, by way of 
tracing them to the same origin. This is the subject of book second, entitled “Of 
Ideas.” Book third is on language considered as an instrument of truth, and contains 
much valuable material. The fourth book is on the nature, limits, and reality of our 
knowledge, including the nature of demonstrative truth, the existence of a God, the 
provinces of faith and reason, and the nature of error. 

LOCKE, David Ross, more widely known by hS^nomde plume of Petroleum V. 
Hasby; b. Vestal, Broome co., H. Y., 1883. He became a printer in the ofilce of the 
Cortland Democrat, and subsequently publisher and editor of the Plymouth Adrnilser, 
the Mansfield Herald, t\\Q Bucyrus Journal, the Findlay Jefferso?imn, and the Toledo Blade, 
all in Ohio. In 1860 he began the publication of the Nasby letters in the Findlay defer- 
sonian, and soon after continued them in the Toledo Blade. They %vere designed to throw 
•ridicule on the flimsy logic then in vogue to bolster or shield the institution of slavery. 
The keenness and pungency of the satires were instantly recognized vlierever rend. 
They soon gained wide circulation, and became a powerful auxiliary to the administra- 
tion of Lincoln in aiding to paralyze the efforts of northern sympathizers with the south- 
ern cause. In 1866, when president Johnson was seeking popular support for his policy 
by traveling in the west wfith his cabinet, Locke, under the same noni de plume, made the 
expression of “swinging round the circle ” as ridiculous and notorious as possible, by 
grotesquely journalizing the daily doings of the cortege, an editor Mr. Locke is 
remarkable for terse and vigorous thought and diction; and whether humorous or seri- 
ous is always a trenchant writer. It is his misfortune, however, to have courted popu- 
larity among men of low tastes, and the tendency of his writings has been of late to a 
lower grade of subjects. In 1875 he published Tim Morals of Ahou Ben Adhem; and 
in 1879 a coarse comic drama entitled the Widow Bedott, simply an adaptation of ihe 
comic story of that name wuitten by Mr. Frances M. Whitche in’l854, and of no credit 
to Mr. Locke in conception or adaptation, though it has proved popular with a certain 
grade of theater-goers. Mr. Locke is still publisher and editor of the Toledo Blade. 

LOCKED- JAW. See Tetanus. 

LOCKHAET, John Gibson, was b. at Cambusnethan, in Scotland, in 1794' His father 
was a minister of the established church of Scotland. Lockhart received the first stages 
of his education at Glasgow, and afterwards proceeded to Oxford, where, in 1813, he 
took first-class honors. In 1816 he became an advocate at the Scotch bar. He appears, 
however, to have wanted the qualifications necessary for success in this profession, and 
besides the bent of his mind was more toward literature than law. He and Wilson 
were long the chief supporters of Blackwood's Magazine. Here he began to exhibit that 
sharp and bitter wit that was his most salient characteristic and made him the terror of 
his enemies. It was this connection which led to his acquaintance with sir Walter 
Scott. In 1819 appeared Peter's Letters to Ids Kinsfolk. In 1820 he married Miss Scott, 
eldest daughter of sir Walter. In 1821 he published Valerius, and in 1822 Adam Blair. 
Both of these works, especially the latter, show Mm to have ])ossessed, at least, a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the rules of art in fiction- writing. In 1823 appeared his Begi- 
natd Dalton, a tale of English university life, and in 1824 bis Ancient Spanish Ballads, 
perhaps the most popular of all Ms writings. In the same year he published his last 
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novel, Mistoi'y of Matthew Wald, From 1826 to 1858 lie edited the Quarterly Beview. 
From 1887 to 1839 appeared Ills Life of Scott, a work of undoubted merit, but whicii has 
.given rise to much bitter controversy. In 1837 iiis wife died, having been predeceased 
by their eldest son, Hugh. His second son died at a later period. In 1843 Lockhart was 
appointed auditor of the duchy of Cornwall, with a salary of £600 a year. In 1847 his 
only remaining child, a daughter, the sole surviving descendant of sir Walter Scott, 
married J. R. Hope, Esq. She died in 1858, leaving an only daughter, who inherited 
the estate of Abbotsford. Lockhart died Nov. 25, 1854. 

LOCK HAVEN, a city in Pennsylvania, capital of Clinton co., on the s. bank of tbe 
w, branch of the Susquehanna river, at the mouth of Bald Eagle creek, and on the w. 
branch canal and the Philadelphia and Erie and the Bald Eagle division of the Pennsyl- ' 
vania railroad; 70 m. n.n.w. of Harrisburg; pop. ’70, 6,986. It is the center of an 
extensive lumber trade, contains 18 churches, 2 national banks, 3 wmekly newspapers, 
and graded public schools. 

hOCK'PORT, a city of New^ York, U. S., on the Erie canal and the Rochester and 
Niagara Palls railway, 55 m. w^ of Rochester. The canal here falls 60 ft., with 5 com- 
bined double locks, and its surplus water gives power to 5 flouring-mills, 7 saw-mills, 5 
stave and shingle factories, machine-shops, and foundries. There are 13 churches, 4 
banks, 2 daily and 3 weekly newspapers, and tanneries, manufactories of agricultural 
implements, glass, etc. Pop. ’75, 12,624. 

LOCKPORT (ante) was incorporated as a city in 1865. The railroad crosses the 
canal by a bridge 500 ft. long and 60 ft. above the water; tbe surplus w-ater of the Erie 
canal, after being raised 60 ft. by 5 double combined locks, is distributed through a 
hydraulic canal three-fourths of a mile long to the various manufactories of the city. 
This immense water-power is the c'hief source of the city’s prosperity, affording as it 
does almost unexampled facilities for manufactures of every kind. 

LOCKROY, Joseph Philippe, a French dramatist, b. Turin, 1803. His true name 
is Simon. He excelled as an actor of the Gomedie Frangaise, but left the stage and 
devoted himself to writing for it with Scribe, Anicet-Bourgeois, and others. His most 
popular plays are Passe Minuit; Les Trots Mpiciers; Le Ghemlkr da Guet; and G harlot et 
le Mditre diFcole. He wrote in connection with Alexander Dumas a drama entitled Gon- 
science. He wrote also the librettos for La> Reine Topaze, and other operas. 

lOOK-FP HOUSES, the name given to the houses of bailiffs of the sheriff, to wdiich 
debtors arrested for debt are first taken, until it is seen whether they will settle their 
debt without being taken to the ordinary jail. See Execution; Imprisonment. 

LOCKYEB, Joseph Norman, b. Eng. , 1836; received his education at private schools 
in England and on the continent. In 1857 he was appointed to a position^ in tbe wmr- 
oflSce," and in 1865 became editor of Ai'my Regulations. He was appointed in 1870 secre- 
tary of the royal commission on scientific instruction and the advancement of science, 
from which he ivas afterwards transferred to the science and art department of the same 
organization. He is best known for his services in astronomy and physics: he discovered 
a method of observing sun phenomena, in commemoration oS. which the French govern- 
ment caused a medal lo be struck in 1872. He has held the position of chief of several 
government expeditions for astronomical observation. In 1874 be received the Rumford 
medal from the royal society. He GontrihuUons t() Solar Physics, 

The Spectroscope and its Applications, 1873 ; Star Gazing, Past and Present, 1878 ; and otiier 
"works. 

jbO'CLE, a frontier t. of Switzerland, canton of Neuch^tel, and 10 m. n.w. of the 
town of that name. Pop. ’70, 10,334, who are engaged chiefly in watch-making. Up- 
wards of 80,000 watches are annually manufactured. 

IOC0, in music, indicates that the notes are to be played exactly as they are 
: written. 

LOCOMOTIVE, CoMPP.ESSEi> Am. The attention of engineers has for a few years 
past been directed to tlie construction of locomotives using compressed air instead of 
steam. {'Compressed Mr for driving stationary engines for rock-diiiiing in tunnels has 
been in use for some time, but in these the compressed air was dire'ctiy furnished by a 
pmup driven either by stee.m or water-power, the latter being prcfcjTed where conve- [ 
nient. At the present time the a]>plication of ctunpipssed air to locomotives is thought | 
practical only for short lines and wher(i steam is obj(?ctionable, but it is possible that in | 
the future lor.g lines of railway may be furnished with pneumatic xiipes, or with pump- : 
ing-statioiis, and receive their motor'power in this manner. Cbrnpressed air street-iTiOtors 
have been used In Glasgow, Paris and New York; and two Scottish engineers, Robert 
Hardie jmd John James, have been and still are engaged hi this oountry upon the prob- 
lem. It is said that the pneumatic engines devised" by them, which have been running 
at intervals on the Harlem portion of the Second avenue surface road, between 9Gth and 
130th streets, have ]>roved st) satisfactory that no doul,)ts are entertained by the pneu- 
matic tramway company that before many years this mode of propelling passenger cars 
on com]>nrativ(']y .short distances will be gema’aHy adopted. It is believed that the prop- 
erties of atmo.spheric air have not been utilized to anything near their natural limits. 
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The first problem in compressed-air locomotion is to compress and store air in s 
lesevoir of suitable dimensions to be carried on a street-motor or car.^ In order that sucli 
car may be driven several miles and make numerous stops, a considerable amount of 
energy must be stored at the commencement of the trip, unless pneiimatic pipes be laid 
along the line. In any case a certain distance has to be run before the compressed air 
reservoir can be replenished. The reservoir of compressed air may, tlierefore, be com- 
pared to the fuel of a steam-engine, although the air derives its energy from Ukj fuel 
•which supplies the compressing steam-engine. This comparison may show the impor- 
tance of furnishing the motor with a conveniently disposed air-chamber filled witii highly 
compressed air, and also of maintaining an equable pressure upon the driving ifistons, 
while the compressed air is constantly diminishing in tension by its escape in performing 
its work. It is said by engineers who have given practical attention to the suliject that 
it will be desirable to use an initial pressure of about 500 lbs. to the sq.in., which is tlio 
equivalent of about 33 atmospheres. A pressure of 300 lbs> to the sq.in., or SO 
atmospheres, has been found practicable, and most motors have hitherto been run with 
this pressure. Of course, the compression of the air converts a vast amount of ]at(ust 
into sensible heat. See Heat, aTiie; LaUnt Heat. This energy is lost because ilujre is 
no way to prevent the sensible heat from being conducted away or dispersed. If tlic air 
be introduced into the motor reservoirs in the heated and dry condition which it attains 
in the pump cylinder, it would not be fit to perform its duty in the driving cylindej's of 
the motor. It would not, however, retain its expanded volume in the indtor reservoir 
without being kept heated. Before entering these reservoirs it must be cooled, and it is 
not improbable that the heat with wdiich it parts on cooling may be utilized in produo 
ing a part of the steam for the pumping engine. The methods of cooling are various;, 
tlioso employed in compressing-engines for fiirnisliing air directly to stationary air- 
engines have the pump cylinder surrounded by a cold-water jacket, or have a cfrcula- 
tioli of cold water in the cylinder head, or have sprays of cold water forced into the 
pump cylinder. The air for a store cylinder from whicli motors take their compressed 
ail may, however, be more conveniently cooled by passing it through a tank of cold 
water. 

lu using a pneumatic motor there are three different machines all receiving thcar 
energy from the boiler steam. 1. The engine which drives the compassing maciiine;’ 
2. The compressing machine itself; and 3, The engine which drives tiie locomotive. It 
is e.stimated that the loss of power in all these amounts to about one-half of that con- 
tained in the steam boiler of the pumping engine. One of the erirllest comprcs:-al c.ir 
ioconiotives rvas devised by M. Kiboiirt,'the engineer at St. Grfthard (see Tlwxel), for 
Isaidiug debris from the tunnel. M. Kibourt’s method for equalizing tlie pressure u|:)on 
the driving pistons was the employment of a sliding cylinder inside of and cumcentric 
with the cyiiud(3r in which the driving piston move.s, "This inside cylinder is cunlrolied 
by a spiral spring which is connected with the piston rod. Compressed air at the 
initial pressure enters the cylinder between the piston heads. Within this .space it 
therefore has no effect, but it passes from this chamber through orifices into au cuter 
jacket, and thence again on the further side of one of the piston heads, that one opposite- 
the end to which the spring is applied. These orifices pass through both inside and out- 
side cylinders, and their capacity depends upon tlie relative positions of the two cylin- 
ders. The adjustments of the different parts of the apparatus are so made that, wijcn the 
air passes through the jacket to the outer surface of the piston hcfad upon which it acts 
at its initial pressure the edifices in the cylinders do in)t exactly coincide, and their 
capacity is tlierefore diminished. As, liowever, the tension of the air diminishes, the 
spiral spring, acting against the pneumatic pressure, forces the inside cylinder farther 
back, at the same time increasing the capacity of the openings in the two cylinders by 
making them more nearly coincide. This increase of capacity of orifice is in the inverse 
ratio to the pressure, and the action is reciprocal and continuous. Considerable modifi- 
cations have been made in motors running upon tramways in Glasgow, Ihiris, and 
York. M. Mekarski has successfully propelled motors in France with comp-n-Fsed air 
at 450 lbs. per sq.in., or 30 atmospheres. The ordinary high-pressure locmnuiive engine 
is the form used, but the compressed air before reaching the cylinders is forcred ihrciugh 
a tank of hot water at about 220^ F., by which means it becomes saturated with 
steam. An equalizing throttle- valve is placed on the top of the hot-wuxter reservoir, for 
the purpose of regulating the pressure upon the pistons. Two of the locomotives wmre 
exhibited at the Paris exposition of 1878, one a car motor, the other a separate motor. 
The latter could draw a car containing 30 passengers from 10 to 11 m. on a level, and. 
could ascend a grade of 5 to 100. Further improvements, it is said, liave been intro- 
duced on motors which have been running on the Second avenue railroad in New York. 
One of the improvements is the passing of the compressed air through water heated to 
about 328'b It is claimed that the motors have worked successfully, and at a less cost 
than wdien horses are used for the same amount of work. Some eiifrineers, hovrever, do 
not accept these estimates, and it is declared that the experience at Glasgow, where both 
compressed air and steam motors have been used, indicates that the pneumatic motor 
requires more than four times the expenditure of steam to perform the same work that 
the stetim motors do; and a leading French engineer says that at Pari.s it. i.s e.stimated 
that the cost of motive power on street railways, calling horsc-power 100, will be, for 
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compressed air, 64, and for steam power, 20, making compressed air a little more than 
three times as expensive as steam. It must, however, be understood that but a short 
time has elapsed since the first trials were made, and yet that considerable progress has 
been made — perhaps greater than lias ever attended the development of any si m liar 
invention. A pamphlet issued by the pneumatic tramway engine company of New York 
contains a letter from gen. Herman Haupt, its consulting engineer, in wliicii he says 
“ that although one-half the power of the stationary engine is lost in compressing air, yet 
the economy of fuel can be made so great that a given amount of power in compressed 
air is secured at one-half the cost of the direct application of steam to motors,” The 
difference in specific heat of water and of air also is important as regards the advantage 
in economy of air. See Heat, ante; Specific Heat Gen. Haupt again says: “By a 
■simple device of heating the air by passing it through a tank of water it is claimed as 
the result of constant practice in Paris, confirmed by recent experiments on the Second 
avenue railroad, that the capacity for work is doubled, or the gain 100 per cent, making 
the economy of power, as compared wdtli the direct application of steam to street motors, 
measured as it should be by the coal consumed, four to one in favor of compressed air.” 
Again: “ The motor cylinders are so arranged that in descending steep grades they act as 
air pumps, and at the same time as brakes, by which means it is found, as stated by the 
company’s engineer, Mr. Hardic, that in running down grade on the Second avenue 
railroad, pumping back against a pressure of 200 lbs. in the receiver, the pressure was 
Increased 7 lbs. iii a distance of four-tenths of a mile,” 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. See Steam-carriage ; StEiIM-engine, ante. 

LO'CRI, or Locrt Epizepiiy'rii, a t. of the Greek Locrians in Italy, on the s.e. coast 
of the Bruttian peninsula. The name seems to indicate that it was a colony of a Locriaa 
.settlement at cape Zephyrium (capo di Bruzzano), on the Ionian sea. The date of its 
foundation is uncertain, some putting it B.c. 710, and others 683. TheLocri Epizephyrii 
;are said to have been tlie first Greek people who had a written code of laws. This code, 
drawn up by Zaleucus about b.c. 664, was so excellent that in the time of Demosthenes 
Locri is cited as an example of good government; and to the institutions of Zaleucus 
this city owed its prosperity and fame. In the battle at the river Sagras 10,000 Locrians 
defeated with great carnage 130,000 Crotoniats. ilfter 205 b.c. Locri declined in impor- 
tance, and after the Gth c. no author makes mention of it. Its site has been found about 
.5 m. from tiie modern Gevace, containing, among other remains, the fragments of a 
Doric edifice supposed to have been the temple of Proserpine. Several distinguished 
■poets and philosophers were natives of Locri. 

LO'CRIS— LOC'RLiNS, an ancient Grecian race, in later times merged with the 
Achaians, deriving their name from Locrus, a king of the Leleges, from whom they 
descended. In historic times two distinct tribes were known. The eastern Locrians, 
divided into the Opuntii and Epicnemidii, dwelt opposite the island of Eubcea on the e. 
coast of Greece, and were said by Homer to be followers of Ajax son of Oileus to Troy. 
The western Locrians were callecl Ozolse, and lived on the Corinthian gulf, w. of Phocis. 
Erom the first tribe were probably descended: 2. Locki Epizephyrii, who not far from 
700 B.c. founded a city in Magna Grecia on cape Zephyrium, now capo di Bruzzano. 
'The Locrians were engaged in many wars with neighboring tribes, were held in siibjec 
tion by the younger Dioiiysiiis after his banishment from Syracu.se, b.c, 356, and during 
the wars of Rome with Pyrrhus and Carthage the city was alternately occupied by the 
'Opposing parties. The first code of written laws ever adopted by any people is said to 
•have been that of Zaleucus, a Locrian king. Locris is said to have been destroyed bj 
the Saracens as late as a.d. 600. In the existing century explorers have discovered 
ruins near the modern town of Gerace, thought to be those of a celebrated Locrian 
temple to Proserpine. 

lOCFS, in geometry, denotes the line or surface traversed by a point which is con- 
strained to move in accordance with certain determinate conditions. Thus, the locus of 
a point which must always preserve the same uniform distance from a fixed point is the 
surface of a sphere; but if the motion be at the same time confined to a plane, the locus 
iii this case will be a circle: this is an illustration of the division into sc/Ai and pta? 2 e loci 
wliicii prevailed among the ancients. The Greek geometers made their geometiical 
•analysis depend much upon the investigation of loci, but no specific records of their 
progress in this hranch of geometry now exist. What would appear to have been their 
meihod wa.s restored by Dr. Simsoo of Glasgow, whose work, Zms (1749), is 

a model of elegance. In modern geometry, plane loci are treated under the name of 
' curves (q. v.). 

lOGUS DELICTI, the place where a crime was committed, is a phrase used in crimi- 
nal law. 

LOCITS PCEHITENTI®, the time to withdraw from a bargain— -a phrase often used in 
Scotch Itiw, _ The general rule is that until the contract is finally settled either party may 
retract; but if rei infervoifus htis intervened— i.e,, if some act has been done by the other 
party on t lie faith of the agreement, and by winch his position has been alteredf—tiie locus 
piprritentif.p is barrc'd. Slucii depends on the circumstances of each case as to the applica- 
diori of the rule. 
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lOCUST of some entomologists, md^aerydiim oi others), the type of a family 

QocuaU'dm ox mrydidm) of the order ammptem and section mlfatorla (see Gkyllcs). Lo- 
custs differ from grasshoppers and crickets in their short aulcnna.; ami in the givatin' roLust- 
ness of their bodies and limbs. The head is large, with two projecting oval coirjpurmd 
eyes, and three stemmatic eyes on its summit. The wings wlien folded meet at an uiigle 
above the back; the abdomen is conical and compressed. Their hiiui-ic\gs are largt;, 
and they possess a great power of leaping. They make a stridulunt noise ]>y the I'riei ion 
of the rough hind-legs against the wing-covers. The wing-covers are haiiheiy', nai-irn^'i-r 
than the wings, hut equal to them in length; the wings are large, reticulated, fold like a 
fan, and are often beautifully colored— red, pink, brown, green, or blue. Tiie t^oua r of 
flight of locusts has been the subject of iimch dispute, some asserting that they can fiy 
to' great distances, others that they have little power of flight and are rnen.-ly carriea 
before a gale of wind. The truth seems to he between these extreme opinions: loeu.sls. 
fly well, but they arc sometimes wafted by winds wdiere their power of ilight wanald 
never Inive carried them. Their food consists of the leaves and green stalks of plants; 
the mandibles and raaxilI^B are strong, sharp, and toothed, and in eating they use their 
fore feet to bringtheir food to their mouths. They gem'rally (juitf* eoiisunie any stalk of 
grass or other green thing 'Which they have selected and eut.^ The terrible ravages of 
locusts are owing to the vast numbers in which they appear, fllling tlie a.ir like Hakes (jf 
snow; darkening the sky, so that object casts no shadow; scanning, in the distance, 
like a thick smoke; advancing with a sound like the rushing of chariots or of waters, 
or, in the words of the prophet Joel, “like the noise of a liameof lire that d{;vouieth the 
stubble;” whilst, as he also says, “the land is as the garden of EUen ]»«fore thorn, and 
behind them a desolate wilderness.” They eat up every green thing, and aftcu' the giio.s 
and leaves they devour in their hunger the bark of trees aiul shriihs, Kipe grain, how- 
ever, may escape, as being too hard and dry. These inultitudinous ssvaians of lot unH. 
do not appear annually; it is only after the lapse of a nuinber of years that tin y ai'o 
again so great and so destructive*; and particular years are marked in the history of 
some countries as years of their extraordinary aburuianee, and of ctmsequent fainironiid 
pestilence. When driven by a strong wind into the sea, tlsey iiuve suinetimcs been Hung 
back on the beach in sueb quantities a.s to produce a stench intolerable to a great- 
distance. 

Locusts are found in almost all parts of the world cxeex)t the coldest regions, but 
they abound chiefly in tropical and subtropical countries, and most of all in Arabia uiiL 
Africa. The eastern and southern parts of Europe are occasionally visited Iw tht'ir 
destructive hosts, and in the s. of France rewards are paid for the collection of locu.-ls 
and of their eggs. The eggs are found eemeri led together in little masses in the ground. 
The in.sects themselves are laken by means of a stout cloth, tlie edge of which is made 
to sweep over the surface of the ground, and the locusts thus thrown together are 
quickly gathered into sacks. A similar mode of diminishing the nuisance is adopted in 
North America; but before an invasion such as districts of Asia and Africa arc occasion- 
ally subjected to all human effort fails. 

Locusts are eaten in many countries, roasted or fried in butter. They are also pre- 
served in brine or dried in the sun. They tlius appear in the markets of Arabia, Syria, 
Egypt, Madagascar, etc., and are even exported as an article of commerce. 

The most noted species is loeusta migmtoria (or acrydlvm lulfji'dioriv-m) about 24- in. 
in length, greenish, with brown wing-covers marked with black. It is this specie.s 
which is most frequently seen in Europe. It is a rare visitant of Britain. Other sp(,'ch*s 
belong to other parts of the -world. Some of them, forming the genus iriLvaJi^, and 
inhabiting the warmest countries, are remarkable for tlieir elongated conical Iiead. 

The little chirping “grasshoppers” most common in Britain, differing from true 
grasshoppers in their short antennae, belong to the genus ^e^tlrfa’and family heudukv. 

LOCUST {ante) and GRASSHOPPER {ante) are here considered together becaust: 
of the confusion in the popular mind in regard to them. Their similarity in form and 
habits is considerable, and by some of the best authorities they are placed *in one divisi(m 
under the name of grasshopx)ers, including two families, the acrididm and hmustida*, lltc 
acrididic forming the family of locusts, while the locustidse form the family of gra^s- 
hoppc?rs. There has long been a popular error in i*egard to the identity of the Ineust, 
the idea having been very widely spread that a species of hemipterous insect, llic 
seventeen-year cicada, allied to the clog-day harvest-fly, is the true locust. As clas.slHed 
by the U. S. entomological commission^ pjrobably the best authority for the general 
reader, the section of orthoptera called is divided into three families, acrididtc, 

locustidae, and gryllidse, the latter family including the crickets. The acridid^e and 
locustidae form a subsection or group called grasshoppers, for the insects comprising 
both these families are really grasshoppers, and the locust is quite as much of a grass- 
hopper as any of the members of the other family; indeed, he may be regarded as the 
grasshopper par The principal distinctions between the two families are given 

in the article Locust, See also CiiiCKET; GE a sshopper; Cicada, ante. Both the 
old-world and new-world locusts belong to the family acridicia?, but are in many cases 
of different genera, which, however, are said to shade off into one another, so tlmt it is- 
diflicult to tell in which grouj) to place seme of the members. Most of the old-world. 
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locusts belong to tbe genus pcwhytylm, the more devastating species being P. migratmm^ 
but in south- western "Europe tbe more common genus is caloptenns, the name of the 
Eocky-mountain genus; but the species is not the same. The locust of Algeria belongs 
to the genus acrycUum, A. peregrinum. The old-world locusts are much larger than the 
Rocky unountaiii locust, and probably a more formidable animai. More minute classifi- 
cations are made, not needful here; as, for instance, the family acrididse, containing as 
it does a very large number of species varying considerably in form and character, has 
been ao*ain divided into three subfamilies, proscopim, acndincB, and tetUgiim, the acrididsB 
incliid?ng the migratory locusts. The Alps form a dividing barrier or partition to the 
two difi'ereiit genera “of European migratory locusts. There are many species of 
acr^^diuni genera spread over the world, but as the most of them do not have the multi- 
plying anct migratory power of the few species which are among the world’s historical 
scourges, they are not popularly known as locusts, but pass under the name of grasshopper: 
many of them may be seen in various localities, hopping along the fences, roadsides, mown 
meadows, and pastures, and can be distinguished by their much shorter antennas and 
more robust bodies. Most of the facts in this article in regard to locusts are taken from 
the first annual “Report of the U. S. Entomological Commission for the year 1877, relat- 
ing to the Rocky mountain locust.” This valuable work is the record of investigations 
chiefly bv profs. C. V. Riley, A. S. Packard, and Cyrus Thomas. According to Ororius, 
“in the “year of the world 8,800 certain regions of n. Africa were visited by mon- 
strous swarms; the wind blew them into the sea, and 'the bodies washed ashore ‘stank 
more than the corpses of a hundred tliousand men.’” According to St. Augustine, 
another locust plague, causing famine and contagious diseases, occurred in Numidia, 
resulting in the death of 800,000 men. Pliny states that locusts came over in great 
swarms from xifrica to Italy in his time. Great invasions of locusts have occurred in 
Germany: one in 1333, lasting till 1386; another in 1475; others in 1527, 1543, 1636, 
1686, 1693-96, 1712-15, 1719, 1727, 1731-34, 1746, 1750-52, 1754, 1759-61, 1803, 1825, 
1880, 1856-59. In 1873-74 small numbers appeared in swarms about Gensliagen, near 
Beiiln; they laid their eggs, and in the middle of June, 1875, the larvae appeared in mil- 
lions, Ijecomiog fledged lo July. Kdppeii has published an elaborate memoir on the 
migratory locust of southern Russia, and comes to the conclusion that pachytylus migm- 
toHas and P. cinerasesm are only varieties of the same species, and that anotlier genus, 
mpocia, is the same also. The form which he met with as most abundant in southern 
Russia is the true pachytylus migratorius. He describes minutely the development of the 
insect, the eggs of which are deposited in little nests of 60 to 100 together, surrounded 
by a membranous envelope. The eggs are laid in the autumn and hatched in the fol- 
lowing spring. Eoppen says the larvie molt four times, the fourth molt producing the 
winged insect. The eggs taken from the gronuci showed the eyes, antennae, segments, 
aiicDegs of the larvse distinctly. A little while before hatching, the larva might be seen 
moving within the egg. He notices the cakptenus itaUcus, the congener of the American 
caloptemis spretus, as^occurring in southern Russia. Other locusts which are occasionally 
devastating are pachytylus stridulus, mdipoda demsiator, stauronotus mstator, 8. cruciatus, 
and pemtettix alpina, ■ 

The genus to which the principal species of locusts of the United States belong is 
caloptemis, and it comprises 29 species, as described by various authors, but it is thought 
that several of these upon further examination will be found mere varieties of closely 
allied species. Of these nearly all are local, and not greatly destructive ; for instance, 
G. floridans has been found only in Florida; 0. griseus, only in Ohio; G. repMus and 
0. seriptus only in the n. w. portion of Washington territory, and others in other regions. 
Onl}’' three species are so nearly allied as to require careful examination for fheir dis- 
tinction from one another; viz., the Rock 3 "-mountain locust, caloptenus spretus; the 
lesser locust, cadoptemis atlanis, of the eastern states as well as western states and terri- 
tories; and the red-legged locust, C(Aoptemis femur ruhrum. Some of the general cliarac- 
teristics of the genus caloptenus are as follows: head subglohular, front vertical or 
nearly so; vertex narrow between the eyes, being a little less than the ejm itself; sides 
parallel, flat or slightly concave, and nearly perpendicular; dorsal surface nearly flat; 
the elytra and wings extend to or bej^ond the tip of the abdomen, the elytra being nar- 
row, Vith one exception (C?'. hiirikitm), and the wings transparent in ah the American 
species, vrith sometimes a bluish tinge. Abdomen usually subcydindrical, liaving no 
distinct keel above; that of the male enlarged at the tip and curved upwards, the last 
segment being sometimes truncated, sometimes notched. Posterior thighs strong and 
much enlarged near the base; the external surface more or less convex, and in the temale 
generally longer. Most of the American species have the upper portion of the inner face 
of the posterior thighs marked with three oblique dark hands, the one at the base less- 
distinct; antenme illiform and slender, much shorter than in the family or so- 

called true grasshopper. The following are approximate measurements of the insect, 
taken from an extensive table made by prof. Riley. Female : whole length to tip of elytra,. 
It to 11 in., the elytra projecting from 0.13 to 0.28 in. beyond the lip of the abdomen. 
Length of male to tip of elytra, to If in. ; projection of elytra beyond abdomen, 0.2 
to 0.3 inch. The species inost closely allied to G, spretus oi Thomas is G, atlanis ot 
Riley, which is at once distinguished from V, femtir ruhrim hy ilie notched ]a.st joint 
of the abdomen of the male, and by greater relative length of wings, which extend nearly' 
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one-third their length beyond tlie tip of the abdomen in (Irb-d specimens, and also by 
the larger and more distinct spots on the wings. Prom budi species it diiha's by Us 
smaller size, and also by the more livid color of the (hirk, and paler yellow oi the IjgUl, 
parts. Measurements of the male to tip of el^dra, 0.b4 to 0.9;j to O.ilb to 0.98 lo 1 isich. 
0. fimur rubrum is ]siYgQY thiiii G. ailanis, but the elytra are shorter in proportion, some- 
times in the female not reaching beyond the tip of the abdonifm, the whole length to 
tip of elytra being from 1.04 to 1.22 inch. The G. fctuvr njbrfi/N. is generally calied liu* 
common red-legged locust, and 64 sp'retm is known by the several names iii^pper, army 
grasshopper, red-legged locust, Mormon locust, western locust , hateiul gr:e'.sl!op[i<.*r, 
and Rocky-mountaiu locust, which latter is the most a])pro]iriatc name, d he liistoiy 
of the Rocky-inountain locust, the specially destructive ^j/ccies, is much lilu.* that of the 
old-world locust. It breeds over vast areas and often migrtiles in immense swarms for 
hundreds of miles bej^ond its usual habitat, but the Airieri(;an locu-l preiers nit Iht cooler 
latitudes than the old-world insect, a large portion, nearl^y one-tlnrd, ol Us ]>ennanent 
breeding grounds lying in British America about the iiead-waters ol the trihutarios of 
lake Winnipeg. Aot much can be said about the juuvetJicnls of the i'iocky-mountain 
locust previous to 1864, and it is questionable by the coimnission whet hm* it may not 
have increased in some regions since the settlement and improvement ot thcM*<mulry, 
which has given them more subsistence. Keiil’s history ol .Minnesota mentions the 
invasion of that district of country by vast swarms of gi'asshopp(a's in 1818-19, winch 
devastated the country and often covered the ground :> or 4 in. dt-ep, ami hi 1820 they 
ravaged the western counties of Missouri, in 1842 locusts again appeanal in jlinnesola 
and Wyoming, and in 1845 in Texas, and again in 1849, They have at>peareii in Utah, 
from 1851 to 1877, except in 1879-74, and a portion of thi.s territory forms one of tht‘ per- 
manent breeding-grounds. From one year to another they iiave visited various portions 
of the territories and states. A notable locust year was 1866, when the insects swarmed 
over Kansas, Nebraska, the western counties of Missouri and ii.e Texas, and lu Iowa, 
Minnesota, Colorado, and Utah. They often delayed the railroad-trams in these parts 
by lubricating the rails when crushed. In 1870 locusts were not plentilul, but in 1870- 
71 they began to increase, and in 1873 they again wrought serious lavages, but the most 
disastrous locust year which has been known in the country wa^ 1874, vast destruc- 
tive swarms invading settled portions of the Mississippi valley w. of the 04tli meridian. 
Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, Dakotah, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Indian territory, and Texas w’^ere overrun by swarms from the n.w., from 
Montana and British America. The loss in this region was estimated at $50,000,000, 
In 1875 the young insects hatched in immense numbers over an area embracc^d by about 
300 m. of latitude and 250 of longitude, embracing portions of Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Missouri, the two western tiers of counties of Missouri and the four tiers of counties in 
Kansas w. of Missouri suffered the most, about 750,000 people becoming de.siitute or 
suifering. In Missouri alone prof. Biley estimates the loss to have been $15,000,000, 
In Mar., 1877, prospects were bad, but there was an unusual rain-fail in April, .illay, 
and June, and much of the country along the Missouri river was flooded, and the weather 
was cool over Colorado, northern Utah, Montana, and British America. The yoiiog 
insects died in vast numbers when they hatched, and few of them lived to acquire 
wings. South of 40° of latitude, late in May and early in June, they flew toward t!ie n.w. 
to Dakotah and Montana, whence their progenitors came. 

The permanent breeding-grounds of the Rocky-raountain locust ^veve not defined 
until the U. S. entomological commission made their investigation. Yague ideas were 
entertained, and it was known that many of the swuirms came from the n.w., but tliere 
was no definite information. It was ascertained that the area in which the locust breeds 
each year is about 300,000 miles. They do not cover this area in breeding, but may breed any 
year in any part of it. It is the permanent liahitat, but the most favorite lireeding-gTouuds 
w'itbin the area are the river-bottoms and sunny slopes of uplands, or the grassy ’regions 
among the mountains, rather than over the more elevated, dry, and bleak plains. In 
neutral Montana the breeding-grounds are in the valleys of the Yellowstone, Uie upper 
2Iissouri, Gallatin, Madison, and Jefferson rivers and the grassy plains along their triliu- 
taries. These levels lie below 6,000 ft, mostly between 3,000 to 5,000 feet. The p(‘r- 
manent area principally lies e. of the main Rocky-moun lain range, bet ween meridians 102 
and 114 w. of Greenwich and between lat. 40° and 50° north. Farther w-., between lat. 42“ 
and 45° and long. 114° and 118°, there is a strip of 60 m. wide by 200 long at the hetid- 
waters of the Snake river, a tributary of the Columbia, which is a permanent breeding- 
ground. A subpermanent region, in whicli the insects breed more or less conlinuousiy, 
extends to the e, of the permanent region from 200 to 400 m., between parallels 39° and 
53° of latitude. A temporary region extends to the valley of the n. Mississippi, passing 
through the states of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and the north-western counties of 
Arkansas, and through Texas to the gulf of Mexico, thence n.w., passing throuah New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, thence n. through Oregon and Washington territories to the 
main Rocky-monntain range in lat. 49°. 

Tlie locust is the only truly migratory insect, although swarms of butterflies have been 
known to fly short distances in the Mississippi valley. ‘"The locusts of the old world have 
been known to fly into central Europe from their permanent bi-eeding'grounds in cen- 
tral Asia. In North America they often extend their flights over a distance of 1000 to 
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2,000 m, , or from Montana to Missouri, and eyen to Texas. The flight generally takes 
place during the day, commencing early in the forenoon and ending for that day at 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. The rate of travel varies from 3 to 20 m. an hour, 
depending on the wind. Sometimes those which commence to fly in Montana the mid- 
dle of Juiy may not reach Missouri till x\.ug. or the fore-part of September. The swarms 
are designated, according to their origin and direGiion.imading swarms, ov those which 
come in vast numbers from their permanent breeding-grounds; returning s'warms, or 
those which, having hatched in an invaded district, return, as by instinct, to the per- 
manent breeding-grounds; and local flights, or those to-and-fro movements of insects 
hatched in an invaded district. 

The height in which the migrating swarms move has been the subject of observation, 
and differs according to locality, vastness of numbers, and direction and height of air- 
currents. The signal-service officer at Bismarck observed a swarm moving above the 
cumulus clouds. One observer states that in 1868, when upon the snov/y ranges e. of 
Middle park, and on Long’s peak, there were daily flights of full-grown grasshoppers 
as far as the eye could reach from the loftiest summits. Another, from Parry’s peak, 
in 1872, speaks of them as filling the air like snow-flakes, far above the summit, 13,333 
feet. It has been observed that a sudden change of wind generally brings a flying 
swarm to the ground. When the wind returns to the direction in which they were 
going they will again rise and pursue their flight. Repeated observations have con- 
firmed this statement. A fail of temperature always brings a swarm to the ground, and 
this is thought to be the chief reason of their alighting in the evening. Bhights, how- 
ever, have been known to take place at night, or to continue during the night when the 
weather is Avarm. The opinion has been formed by some that the locust has but little 
powmr of flight except -when aided by the wind, while others think it capable of sus- 
tained flight even against a gentle wind. The truth lies between these extreme views. 
The migratory locust has considerable power of flight for so small an animal, hut w'oiild 
make comparatively little progress, and not prove to be the devastator that he is except 
for the wind. It has been observed that locusts are most numerous, whether by immi- 
gration or otherwise, in warm, dry seasons. Cold and wet prevent hatching, "and do 
great injury to the young that are hatched. 

Destruotm Poicer of Locusts. — Prof. Riley remarks: “Mo one who has not witnessed 
the ravaging power of locusts can fully conceive of or appreciate it. Muscular, gre- 
garious, with powerful jaws and ample digestive and reproductive systems; strong of 
wing, and assisted by numerous air-sacs that buoy — all these traits conspire to make it 
the terrible engine of destruction which history shows it to have been under conditions 
favorable to its excessive multiplication. Insignificant individually, but mighty col- 
lectively, locusts fall upon a country like a plague or a blight. The harvest is at hand ; 
the day breaks with a smiling sun, and all the earth seems glad. Suddenly the sun’s face 
is darkened and clouds obscure the sky; tlie day closes, and ravenous locust swarms 
have fallen upon the land. The morrow comes; the fertile land of promise and plenty 
has become a desolate waste, and the sun shines sadly through an atmosphere alive with 
myriads of glittering insects. Palling upon a corn-field, they convert in a few' hours the 
green and promising acres into a desolate stretch of bare, spindling stalks and stubs. 
Their flight may be likened to an immense snow-storm extending from the ground to a 
height at wTiich our visual organs perceive them only as minute, darting scintillations, 
leaving the imagination to picture them in indeflnite distances beyond. When on the 
highest peaks of the Snowy range, 14,000 or 15,000 ft. above the sea, Mr. Byers has seen 
them filling the air as much higher as they could be distinguished with a good field- 
glass. It is a vast cloud of animated specks glittering against the sun. On the horizon 
they often appear as a dust-tornado, riding upon the wind like an ominous hail-storm, 
eddying and whirling about like the wild dead leaves in an autumn storm, and finally 
sweeping up and past you with a power that is irresistible. They move mainly with 
the wind, and when there is no wind they wiiirl about in the air like swarming bees. 
If a passing sw'arm suddenly meets with a change in the atmosphere, such as the 
approach of a thunder-storm or a gale of wind, they come down precipitately, seeming 
to fold their wings, and fall by the force of gravity, thousands being killed by the falf, 
as if upon stone or other hard surface. Gol. tl. McAllister, of Colorado Springs, Col., 
in 1875 saw a swarm suddenly come down in that place with a rain- ‘The ground w’as 
literally covered 2 or 3 in. deep. In rising the next daj, by a common impulse! hey w'ould 
circle in myriads about you, beating agffinst everything animate and inanimate, "^driving 
into open doors and windows, heaping about 3mur feet and around your buildings, their 
jaw^s constantlj^ at w’ork biting and teking airthings in seeking what they might"^devour. 
Ill the midst of the incessant buzz and noise wdiich such a flight produces, iirthe face of 
unavoidable destruction everywhere going on, one is bewildered and awed at the col- 
lective power of the ravaging host, wdiich calls to mind so forcibly the plagues of Egypt. 
The noise which their myriad jaws make wffien engaged in their wmrk of destructioii'caii 
be realized by any one wiio has fought a prairie-fire or heard the flames passing before 
a brisk wund,’ ” The eggs are laid in many kinds of soil, because choice cannot always 
be made by such almost illiniilable hosts. Dry meadows, pastures, bare sandy places, 
and roadsides are overrun with the procreating sw' arms. The female wheTi about to 
lay her eggs forces a hole in the ground by means of the two i:>airs of horny valves 
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wliicii open and slnit at the tip of her abdomen, and which from their peculiar struc- 
ture arc admirably fitted for the purpose. With the valves closed she pushes the tips 
into the ground, and by a series of muscular efforts and continued opening and sliutting 
of the valves she drills a hole until, in a few minutes, the whole abdoineri is buried. 
The abdomen stretches to its utmost for this purpose, especially at tiie middle, and the' 
hole is generally a little curved and always more or less oblique. ]^ow w'ith the hind 
, legs hoisted straight above the back, and the shanks hugging more or less closely the 
lidghs, she commences ovipositing. When the hole is once drilled there exudes from 
‘ llu! tip of the body a frothy mucous matter wdiicli fills up the bottom of the lioic and 
1 bathes the horny valves. This is the seblfic fluid which is secreted by the sebifle or 
j cement gland. An egg is laid and deposited in its place ly a piece of admirable api)a- 
u’atus. Ihien follows a period of convulsions, during which more mucous material is. 
elaborated until the whole end of the body is bathed in it, when another egg [lassea 
down and is placed in position. These alternate processes continue until tin* full cfun- 
plement of eggs is in place, the number ranging from 20 to tkl. ''riie mue.ous matter' 
binds all the eggs in a mass, and when the last is laid the niothtn* devotes some to 
fllliug up the so"!newliat narrowed neck of the burrow with a compact uiid cellular muss 
of Uie same material, which, though light and easily penetrated, is not ea.-ily ]>erm(,*.ablc 
by water and forms au excellent protection. The exainiiiafion of oin.* of ibese egg- 
masses is full of interest. No more perfect arrangcmeiU is found in a bee-hive; i'he. 
eggs are arranged in perfect order, having a beautiful sjnral appearance in one aspect 
and showing a quadrangular arrangement in another. Tlie lime for driiling llu* Imie 
and compledng the jwocess of making the egg-nvass varies with the weatlan*, in the 
wannest days taking from 2 to 3 hours, but longer when the mornings and evenings tire 
cool. Tiie ground is often covered bj'' the egg-laying females during the day. 11 has 
been thought by some that when the young begin, to migrate tliey are led by kings or 
queens, and this idea has been formed from seeing a few members" of a larger genus of 
acridmia (.*1. Aniencatia) with them, and also the coral -wingi'd locrust. 

The Rocky-mountain locust takes about seven weeks fnmi the time of lintchiiigto 
attain its full size. As the transformations in the orthoptera are incomplete, there is 
very little difference in the general appearance of the body, except in size, between tiie 
young and the adults. The most noticeable difference is the want of wings in th{ 3 - 
young, as well as the narrower prothorax. The complete development is acc<mipUshcd 
Ihrougii a series of five molts, during the first four of which tlic wing-pads ]jec(.mic more 
and more apparent, and during the fifth the insect more rapidly gets its full wings and 
ceases growing. The first three of the larval skins are shed on or iietu* the ground, 
under the grass or other cover, and their dry, cast-off; shells are often mistaken foi' dead 
locusts. The last two molts are made while tlie insect fastens itself to some elevated 
object. Mr. Riley says: “ When about to acquire wings the pupa craw'ls up some post, 
weed, grass-stalk, or other object, and clutches it securely with the hind-feet, wiiich are 
drawn up under the body. In doing so the favorite position is with tlie head down- 
ward.s, thougli this is by no means essential. Remaining motionless in this position for 
several hours, with autemife drawn down over the face and the w'hole aspect betoken- 
ing helplessness, the tliorax, especially between the wing-pads, is noticed to swell. 
Presently the skin along this swollen portion splits right along the middle of the head 
and thorax, starting by a transverse, curved suture between tlie eyes and ending at tlie 
base of the abdomen. As soon as the skin is split the soft and white forc-bodv and 
head swell and gradually extend more and more by a series of muscuiar contortions; 
tlie neW' head slowly emerges from the old skin, wdneh, with its empty eyes, is woi'ked 
back beneath, and the new feelers and legs are being drawn from their casings, and the 
future wings from their sheaths.” This all occupies about 15 minutes, andlhe ncwvly 
formed insect now turns round and clambers up the cast-off skin, and there rests wdiile 
the wings expand and every part of the body hardens and gains strength. In 10 or 
15 minutes from the time of extrication the wings are fully expanded, and hang down 
like dampened rags. Prom this point on the broad hind-wings begin to fold'dip like 
fans beneath the narrower front ones, and in another 10 minutes they have assumed 
the normal attitude of rest. Without careful inspection one would be puzzled to know 
how the now stiff legs had been drawn out of their old cases; hut tliey were exceedingly 
flexible and capable of bending at eyery part over the flexed knee-joint of the case, 
fflie whole operation, from the bursting of the skin to the full development of wings, 
occupies from one-half to three-quarters of an liour. 

The locust has many enemies, or animals that prey upon it. One of lln^ most 
remarkable is the anthomyim cmgiiMlfrons, or egg-parasite, the most widespread of nil the 
egg-teeders^ In 187G this parasite destroyed about one-tenth of all the eggs laid in 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska; many were seen also in Iowa, Minnesotar< Colorado, 
and Texas. The larva of this insect is a little less than a quarter of an inch long, and 
sometimes a dozen or more are found in the same locust-egg- pod, where they sude the 
jiflces of the eggs. Tlie winged insect is about the length of the larva, with a spread of 
wing about twice as great. The larvae of the common flesh-flv also feed upon locust- 
eggs, and many species of ground-beetles also feed upon them, soniethnes settling in 
swarms m fields where locust-eggs have been laid, and often complcbdy devouring them. 
They also devour the full-grown locusts. The locust mite {i romhlulii m lotynsiciTum^ 
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Eiley) preys upon the adult locust. In the spring the female of this parasite lays from. 
SOO to 400 minute eggs about 2 in. beneath the surface of the ground in the locust-fields* 
Minute orange-colored mites hatch from these eggs, crawl upon the locusts, and fasten- 
themselves at the base of the wings. Tlie digger-wasps (larada also catcht. 

locusts, sting them, and bury them in their nests for the sustenance of their newly 
hatched young. But the birds are the great natural destroyers of the locusts, and fii.>cks- 
of them have "been known to clear a field in a few minutes. Bee Insectivoi-iotjs Bikds,. 

Yarioiis methods have been devised by the farmers to destroy locusts or prevent 
their depredations. One inetliod which has been successfully practiced to save a small 
crop is to drag ropes over the surface of the grain, repeating the operation until the- 
insects are driven to other parts. The encouragement of the fly-catchiug birds is one 
of the effective measures, and the commission advise the offering of rewards for hawks. 
This has been done wdtli beneficial results in Colorado and other states. The destruc- 
tion of the eg’gs maybe accomplished on a great scale by harrowing, plowing, and. 
irrigation, the latter metliod sometimes being much the most economical. Young 
locusts, before they are Aviiiged, may be destroyed by burning the fields wiien this is. 
feasible. The older locusts are de.stro3md in various ‘ways by different kinds of appa- 
ratus. Borne crush them between rollers, some gather them in nets, bags, and other- 
receptacles mounted on wheels and pushed about by hand or driven by horse-power. 
One of the most efficient pieces of apparatus is the coal-tar pan, known as “ Robbins’s, 
hopperdozer.” 

General Anatomy . — This has much in common with other insects, but the proDortions. 
vary. A superficial inspection of the locust will show that its body is covered with a 
hard, articulated sliell wliich protects the internal organs, the articulations having the 
general form of rings, many of wliich are again subdivided into pieces. There are IT 
of these rings or segments, disposed in tliree"i’egions, four segments composing the head, 
three the thorax, and ten the abdomen. The legs consist of five well-marked joints, the 
tarsi or feet havingY/em^ joints, and tlie tliird joint having two large claws, with a pad 
hetw’een them. The so-called true grasshoppers have tarsi with four joints, and also 
shrilling organs at the base of the wiiigs, which the locusts have not. The hind-legs,, 
especiaily tlie tliigli and shank, are very large and well adapted to ho|)ping. The- 
sternum is broad and large. The head in the adult locust is chielly composed of a. 
single piece called the epicranium, and carries the compound eyes, the ocelli or simple 
eyes, and tlie anteniue. While there are in reality four primary segments in the head, 
of all w'inged insects, corresponding to the four pairs of appendages in the head, the 
posterior three segments, after early embryonic life in the locust, come to he represented 
only by their appendages and small portions to wdiicii the appendages are attached. 
The epicranium represents the antennal segment, and most of the piece ^represents the 
tergum, or upper portion of the segment. The antennse, or feelers, are situated in front, 
of tile eyes, and between them is the anterior ocelluvS, while tlie two posterior ocelli are 
situated" above the insertion of tlie anteorne. In front of the epicranium is the clypeirs^ 
a piece nearly twice as broad as long, and to tiffs is attaclied a loose flap covering thC’ 
jaws when they are at rest. This is the upper lip or labrum. There are three pairs of 
mouth appendages:’ 1, the true ja^ws or mandibles, situated on each side of the mouth;, 
2, the maxillse, divided into three lobes, the inner armed with spines, the middle 
unarmed and spatula-shaped; while, 3, the outer lobe is a five-jointed feeler, called the- 
maxillary palpus. The floor of the mouth is formed by the labium, which is (-‘omposed, 
of two second maxillte, fused together in the middle line. Within the mouth the tongue 
is placed upon the labium, and is a large, membranous, hollow expansion of the latter 
organ (Packard). The internal anato i y of the locust is really marvelous, although not 
very complex. The esophagus terminates at the center of the head, where the crop>. 
commences, and ■where tiiefe is a slight constriction with oblicpie folds armed with, 
spine-like teeth. After leaving the head the folds in the crop become longitudinal, upon; 
which the teeth are arranged in rows, each row, composed of groups of from three to six 
teetlh pointing backwaixC so as to push the food into the stomach. It is in the crop 
that the substance known as “molasses” is produced, and which is the partly digested 
food, mingled with the secretion of the crop. The true or chyle stomach commences a- 
little behind the insertion of the middle pair of legs. It is paler than the crop, ■which is 
of a flesh col or. Bet'weeii the crop and stomacli, externally, there are six remarkable 
organs, called gastric caeca. Tlic}^ are of a sacculated, spindle shape, placed longitud-l- 
naily side by side, surrounding the posterior part of the crop and the anterior part of the- 
true stomach, and when dilated touching each other at the middle. The anterior ends, 
are attachecl to tiie latter third of the crop, while the posterior and more pointed extrem- 
ities float freely in the body cavil.}?-, and pour into it the chyle of the stomacli, insects, 
having no ^sy stein of lacteal vessels.^ These emea are true dilatations of the chyle 
stomach. The urirffferous tubes are situated at the junction of the po4erior extrernity 
with that portion of the intestinal canal called the ileum. These tubes are arranged in.- 
10 groups of about lo tubes each, which, when stretched out, are about as long as- 
the body, tmd are eouvoluted around the alimentary canal. There is an ileum, a colorj, 
and a rectum, the latter having six large rectal glands on the outside, held in place by 
six muscular bands. The nervous system of the locust consists of a series of nerve- 
centers connected by hands. These centers or ganglia are: 1, supra-esophageal gaBr- 
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.glion, or brain, wMcb furnishes the eyes and the ocelli with nerves; 2, infra-esophageal 
ganglion; 8, three thoracic ganglia connected by double cords; and 4, five abdominal 
ganglia connected by single medial cords. There is also a sympathetic system, conn 
posed of three principal ganglia, and a not otherwise complex system of nerves. The 
respiration is much like that in other insects. See Insects. In the female the ovaries, 
immediately before ovipositing, occupy a considerable portion of the abdomen, and con- 
sist of two masses of tubes, with air-sacks and trachem ramifying among them. There 
are from 17 to 22 tubes in each ovary in G. femmr rubrum, and more in 0. spretm, some- 
times as many as 50 in each, or 100 in both. Indeed, the moritli, crop, stomach, and 
reproductive system of the migrator^Mocust may be said to practically occupy the whole 
■of the body cavity, the whole physical energy being spent in devouring and niiiitiplyirig. 
As to the organs of sense they have two large, well-developed compound eyes, and tluce 
ocelli or simple eyes, which, no doubt, very well serve the purpose of vision. Tlie 
.antenna 3 are probably organs of taste as well as of touch, but it is not known whetlier 
the tongue has any gustatory sense. The ears are well developed, and there is no douht 
but that the sense of hearing is acute from the fact that drums and kettles are efllcient 
means of disturbing these insects, 

IiOCITST TBEE, a name given in different parts of the world to different trees of the 
natural order legiminoscB . — The carob tree {eeritonia dlupm) is often so calk’d in the 
'Countries bordering on the Mediterranean, and its pods are the locust beans of our sltops. 
See Cakob. A kind of effervescing beer, made from locust or carob pods, has been sold 
in London. — The Locust Tube of America {robinia psendaeacid), also called the False 
Acacia, orTiiOBN Acacia, and on the continent of Europe and in Britain, veiy gener- 
ally the Acacia, is a valuable and exti’emely beautiful tree. See Kobinia. Th*e wood, 
Lnown as locust tcood, is useful for all purposes in %vhicb great strength, and especially 
toughness, is required; this latter quality, wliicii it possesses pre-eniinently, makes it 
very valuable for trenails used in ship-building, and large quantities are imported for 
this purpose. It is also valuable for making the cogs of wheels. — Tiie Honey Locust 
<q.v,) Teeb of America is a gleditschia.-^The Locust Teee of the West Indies is 
.hymenm conrbaril, a gigantic tree, whose pods also supply a nutritious matter, a mealy 
substance in which the pods are imbedded. It is sweet and pleasant, but apt to induce 
'diarrhea when recently gathered, which property, however, it loses when kept for a 
short time. A decoction of it, allowed to ferment, makes a kind of beer. The bark of 
the tree is anthelmintic; it yields a kind of resin called anime (q. v.), and it is valuable as a 
timber-tree, the timber (also known locust wood) being close-grained and tough, and in 
request in England for trenails. It is very generally imported In the form of trenails. 

LOBE, a miner’s term for veins (q.v.) in which minerals occur. They are crevices, 
more or less vertical, produced by contraction, or the mechanical disturbance of the 
rock, which have subsequently been filled with metallic ores. 

LOBEVE (ancient Lutem in GaUia Warbon&rtsis), a t. of southern France, in the 
department of Herault, situated on the Ergiie, in a beautiful valley, $2 m, n.w. of 
Montpellier. It is inclosed by walls, has a cathedral, with manufactures of woolen 
cloths. Pop. ’76, 10,198. Loddve is the birthplace of cardinal Fleury. 

LODGE, Thomas, 1556-1625; b. Lincolnshire, Eng.; studied at Oxford, hut left 
without taking a degree, and went to London; became an actor and began to write for 
the stage about 1580", producing his Defense of Stage Plays, In 1584 he studied law at 
Lincoln’s inn, and soon after accompanied Clarke and Cavendish as a soldier on their 
expeditions. Some time afterwards he studied medicine, and took a degree at Avignon, 
lieturning to London he practiced wdth success, and published in 1608 a Treatise of the 
Dlague, As a dramatist he occupies a high rank. His extant plays are: The Wounds of 
Civil War lively set forth in the True Tragedies of Marius and Bylla; A Looking-glass for 
London and England. In 1819 a collection of his pastoral and lyric poetry" was pub- 
lished. His novel Uosalynde: Euphues Golden Legacie. found in his cell after his death 
lit Siiexedra, gave Shakespeare the framewmrk of the plot in his As Fou Like It. In its 
l>rose descriptions and narratives, as well as in the interspersed verses, the novel is often 
finely poetical. A Margarite of America, written probably during his voyage wdth Cav- 
endish, wms published in 1596. He translated Josephus and Seneca. While a student 
at Lincoln’s inn he published Alarwm against Usurers, He is said to have died of the 
■plague. ■ ■■ , , 

LODOEB, in heraldry, A beast of chase, as a stag, is said to he lodged when lying 
•doivn with its head erect; a beast of prey in the same position is said to iSe couchani. 

lOBCrING-MOHEY is an allowance, in the British army, granted to officers and 
others, for whom suitable quarters cannot be provided in barracks. Married sergeants 
and private soldiers who are married with permission,” are entitled to lodging-money 
at various rates up to 8s. a week, when separate rooms in barracks cannot be spared for 
the accommodation of each couple. The total charge for lodging-money in the army 
^estimates amounts to about £100,000. 

LOBGIKGS, or the use of part of another person’s house, when occupied, constitute 
the relation of landlord and tenant between the parties. Lodgings being generally 
taken by the week, or month, or quarter, it is not necessary that the contract should b@ 
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by writing, tliougb it is expedient, especially where any particular stipulations are 
made. But where a furnished house is let, and a written agreement or lease is used, it 
is absolutely necessary that there should be a stamp on such writing, which must be; 
canceled by the parties under a penalty of £5 besides stamp-duty; and house-agents^ 
who let furnished houses above £25 for hire, must now take out an annual license, and 
pay duty. In England, the chief points of law which arise are as follows: One of the 
risks which the lodger runs is that, if his landlord, L, is himself a tenant to A, some- 
body else, then, if L’s rent is in arrear, the lodger’s goods may be taken by A to pay 
this* for the rule is, that all goods found on the premises, to whomsoever belonging, 
may be seized to pay arrears of rent, and it is immaterial whether the landlord A, who- 
distrains, knows they are not L’s, but the lodger’s goods. The only remedy in such 
a case for the lodger is to deduct the amount of loss from the next rent he pays to ll, 
for lodgings. Hence, in order to learn whether the above risk is impending, a lodger 
frequently inquires beforehand at the landlord of the house, A, and the tax collectors,, 
whether rent, etc., is in arrear. A lodging-house keeper, even where he keeps a board- 
ing-house, w'hich nearly resembles an inn, is not liable for the safe custody of the 
lodger’s goods. He is merely liable for ordinary care; but he does not warrant at all 
hazards that the goods will not be stolen, as an innkeeper (q.v.) does. Even if the 
lodger’s goods are stolen by a servant of the house, the lodging-house keeper is not, 
liable. The notice to quit depends on how the lodgings 'were taken. If the y were taken 
by the week, a week’s notice is sufficient; if by the month, a month’s; and if by the 
quarter, a quarter’s notice, unless some other agreement was made. Hence, if the 
lodger quit without notice, he is liable for one week’s, or month’s, etc., rent, even 
though the landlord put a notice in the window. The lodging-house keeper may distrain 
the lodger’s goods for unpaid rent. When a lodger refuses to quit the lodgings after a 
notice has expired, be cannot be put out by force, but in many cases a summary remedy 
is given for recovering possession. In Scotland, the lodger’s goods cannot be taken by 
the landlord of the lodging-house keeper for rent. A lodger, whatever rent he pays, yet 
not being rated to the poor, etc., is not entitled to vote for members of parliament; though 
it is said that in Scotland a different practice prevails in some places (Burton’s Lmo of 
Scotland, 38). ' Common lodging-houm, where poor people lodge by the night, have recently 
been subjected to state interference; and by statutes 14 and 15 Viet. c. 28, and 16 and IT 
Viet, c. 41, the keepers of such lodging-houses must register them. They are liable to 
be inspected by an officer of the board of health for sanitary purposes, and the keepers 
are bound, on notice, to report to the local authority every person wdio resorted to theii* 
houses during the preceding day or night. The keepers are bound to thoroughly cleanse 
all the rooms, stairs, etc,, as often as by-laws shall direct, and to keep a proper supply 
of water. If fever break out, notice must be given to the local authority. These duties 
are enforced by means of penalties. These statutes 'w^ere extended to Ireland by the 
statutes 23 and 24 Yict. c. 26. 


LO'BI, a flourishing t. of north Italy, in the province of Milan, stands on the right 
bank of the Adda, 19 m. s. of Milan, on a gentle slope in the midst of a highly fertile 
district, and contains 20,000 inhabitants. It is protected by walls and a strong castle, 
erected by the Visconti, but lately appropriated as a military hospital. Lodi is a 
bishop’s see and the seat of a college, and contains many fine buildings. Its chief 
manufactures are linens, silks, chemical products, and Majolica porcelain, for which it 
is fainous. ^ Its great trade is in cheese, especially the famous species known as Par- 
mesan, wiiicli, instead of being manufactured at Parma, as one might infer from the 
name, is exclusively made in the vicinity of Lodi, where 80,000 cows are kept for the 
purpose. — Lodi Vecchio, or Old Lodi, is a ruined village about 5 m. w. of the modern 
town; it was founded by the Boii, and colonized by the father of Pompey the great, 
hence its name, Laus Pompeian which was gradually corrupted into the modern name of 
Lodi. ^ Lodi is celebrated for the victory of the French, under Bonaparte, over tho 
Austrians, on May 10, 1796, when the long and narrow bridge "svas carried by the 
French columns, notwithstanding a tremendous fire from the Austrian batteries. 

LODOMB'RIA, the Latin name of a principality annexed by Russia in the 11th 
century. ^At the partition of Poland, 1772, Austria gave the name Galicia and Lodo- 
meria to her share of the spoils, though Russia retained the old province of Lodomeria, 
„ (Russ. Lodsi), a t. of Poland, in the government of Pioirkow, and 75 m. s.w. 

from Warsaw^ ^_It is situated in a level fertile country, on a small feeder of the Nei% a 
branch of the Vistula. After Warsaw itself, Lodz is the largest town in Poland, aiuHs 
remarkable for the activity with which different branches of industry are prosecuted, 
particuiaiiy tlie manufacture of cloth and other woolen stuffs. Thereis also a consider- 
able trade, which is likely to be much promoted by a branch railway opened in 1865,. 
connecting Lodz with the great Warsaw and Vienna line. The inhabitants of Lodz are 
mostly Germans, or of German origin. Its population has of late increased with great 
rapidity. At the beginning of the 1 9th c. , the town had only a few hundred mhabitants; 
the pop. had increased to 23,302; in 1860, to 31,564; and in 1867 it had risen to 


IWESS, a loamy deposit of pleistocene age, occurring in the valleys of the Rhine and 
the Danube. It consists of a pulverulent loam of a yellowish-gray color, made up prin- 





cipally of argillaceous matter, combined witli a sixtii part of carbonate of lime, and a 
sixth of quartzose micaceous sand. In the Rhine, it apparently once covered the whole 
valley and its tributaries, reaching to a considerable height up the bounding mountains. 
It has subsequently been greatly abraded, a fringe only of the deposit being left on the 
inountaiu-sides, and occasionally some outliers in the widest parts of the valley; the 
materials have been carried down by thS river, and rearranged, as a newer loess or 
alluvium, in Belgium and Holland. This continuous deposit of fine sediment suggested 
the notion to the original observers of an enormous lake, whose barrier was at the nar- 
row gorge of the Rhine at Bingen. But the loess occurs further down ; besides the con- 
tained fossils are not lacustrine, but those of land-animals {eUplmsmyA Thimceros), and 
iand'Sliells (liel'iix, pupa, and succmea). It is now believed to be the moraine mud of the 
Alpine glaciers, which was spread out gently in the valleys of the Rhine and Danube, 
as the land gradually emerged from the sea. The loess is generally from 80 to 50 ft. in 
thickness, though sometimes as much as 200 feet. Fossils are not generally distributed 
in the strata, but they are sometimes locally abundant. They consist chiefly of land- 
shells of species now inhabiting the same region. 

LOTO'BElf, Loffo'ben, or Lofo'ten, a chain of islands on the n.w. coast of Norway, 
between lat. 67° and 69° 15' n., and stretching s.w. and n.e. for 175 miles. The largest 
of the islands-are Hindfie, Andoe, and Langoe, Ost Vaagen, West Vaagen, and Flagstadoe. 
All of them are rugged and mountainous; indeed, some of the eminences in Vaagen 
attain an altitude of 4,000 ft, and are covered with perpetual snow. The glens near the 
• coast possess a temperature mild enough to allow of the cultivation of oats, barley, and 
potatoes. The permanent pop. is estimated at 4,000. The islanders chiefly depend 
upon the fisliery w^hich was established some time previous to the 11th c. and has always 
attracted a large number of the inhabitants of the mainland. The average number of 
boats is 4,000, manned by 20,000 flshermen; and the produce of the cod-fishery is esti- 
mated at 9,000 tons of dried fish, 22,000 barrels of oil, and 6,000 barrels of roe. After 
the cod-fishery has terminated (in April), the herring-fishing season comes on, and con- 
tinues throughout the summer, forming also an important branch of national industry. 
Several other kinds of fish are caught, and lobsters and oysters in abundance. The fish- 
ing is attended with considerale danger, on account of the sudden and violent storms 
from the w., and of the strong currents which set in between the islands. See Maex.- 
sthom:. The inhabitants are a mixed race, partly of Scandinavian, partly of Lappish 
descent. 


LOPTITS, William Kennett, 1820--58; b. England. Prom 1849 to 1852 he was a 
resident of Turkey, and, devoting himself to archasology, made extensive explorations 
on the sites of the ancient cities on the Tigris and Euphrates. He made renewed exam- 
inations in the same field under the auspices of the Assyrian society of London in 1858, 
and a few years later published a volume of his Trawls and Researches in Ghaklea and 
Stisiana, with illustrations. His contribution of specimens of ancient Assyrian sculpture 
to the British museum are highly valued. 



LOG- is the instrument by which a ship's rate of motion through the water is measured. 
Its simplest form is a triangular piece of light wmod, leaded so as to swim vertically ; this 
as connected with the log-line so that its fiat surface is at right angles to the ship's course. 
Wlien thrown out— attached to the log-line (see Knot)— the log” meets with such resist- 
ance that it theoretically remains stationary in the water, and tlie log-line passing freely 
out shows the speed of the vessel. There are, however, many improved logs, which have 
complicated apparatus, for marking the way made, changes of direction, etc. The log 
and line are known to have been used as early as 1570 a.d., and were alluded to by 
Bourne in 1577. Computing by the log is an uncertain operation, allowance having to 
be made for numberless contingent circumstances. In ships of war, it is usual to heave 
the log every hour; in merchantmen, every two hours. The cL is a board on 

•which the hourly results of the log-heaving are recorded in chalk, with the wind’s direc- 
tion, and other particulars, for the guidance of the officer in charge. The contents of 
the log-board are entered dailyin Xh^log-hoolc, wuth all particulars essential to the history 
of the voyage, as ships spoken, icebergs seen, land sighted, etc. The log-hook tlms 
becomes a rough journal; and it is compulsory upon every master o'f a vessel to keep it 
properly, and to have it ready for inspection by any ship of war of his own nation 
whose captain may I'equire its production. 

LOGAN, a central co, of Dakotah; 1800 sq.m. ; formed since the census of 1870. It 
includes a large portion of the Plateau du Coteau du Missouri, elevated prairie land, dry 
and thinly settled, lying between 98° and 99° w. long., and 45° and 48° n. lat. 

LOGAN, a central co. of Illinois, 574 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 25,041; watered bv Salt, Kick- 
■apoo, and Sugar creeks. It is traversed by the Pekin division of the Widiasli, and the 
Chicago and Alton, and Gilman, Clinton and Springfield railroads. The soil is very fertile, 
mostly prairie land; productions: wheat, oats, hay, cattle, and pork. In 1870 this 
€ounty produced 4,221,640 bushels of Indian corn, being more than any other county in 
the United States, except Sangamon co. in the same state. Timber is very scarce, but 
there is an abundance of coal. Co. seat, Lincoln. 
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LOGAJT, a co. in Kentucky, immediately m. of the Tennessee state line; 600 sq.m.; 
pop. ’80, 24,358; traversed by the Memphis, Clarksville and Louisville railroad. The 
surface is varied, the soil fertile; productions: tobacco, wool, cotton, and grain. Co. 
-seat, Russellville, 


LOGAN, a w. central co. in Ohio; 415 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 26,628; undulating surface and 
productive soil. Live stock, wool, and grain are the most important productions, and 
there are manufactures of flour, furniture, lumber, etc. The Cincinnati and Sandusky, 
and the Cleveland, Cincinnati and Indianapolis railroads traverse this county. Co. seat, 
Belief on tain e. 

LOGAN, a CO, in West Virginia, n.e. of the Kentucky line, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a fork of the Big Sandy river; 825 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 7,329; watered by the 
Guyandotte river. The surface is varied, chiefly hilly, and the soil is productive. 
This county possesses great mineral wealth, yielding coal and iron, salt and petroleum, 
'Go. seat, Logan Court-House. ■ 

LOGx4.N, 1720-80; the name adopted by the Indian chief Tah-gah-jute, in honor of 
his friend gov. Logan of Pennsylvania. Prior to 1770 he lived in Pennsylvania, where 
his father, a chief the Cayugas, had lived before him. He was well known on tlie Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia frontier, a brave chief , of noble presence, always friendly to the 
wfliites, and endeared to them by liis many good qualities. In 1770 he removed to the 
shores of the Ohio river with his family, and there fell into intemperate habits. In 1774 
Logan’s family were murdered by a marauding band of whites. This cruel and cowardly 
act roused the chief to a determination for vengeance, and he devoted himself to stimu- 
lating the tribes to rise against the white settlers. In this he was completely successful, 
and a savage war began, which lasted six years, with the most terrible cruelties, in the 
performance of which Logan himself was pre-eminent. He is said to have taken thirty 
scalps with his own hands. The war closed with the defeat of the Indians, but Logan 
refused to join the other chiefs in begging for peace with the whites. Instead of any 
such act of submission, he sent an adclress to lord Dimmore, governor of Virginia, first 
published by Thomas Jefferson in his on ViTgiriia. Its authenticity has been ques- 
tioned, but it has popularly been accepted as a genuine instance of Indian eloquence. 
Although often reprinted in school readers and other ephemeral works, it is sufficiently 
characteiistic and pertinent to deserve permanent preservation. “I appeal to any white 
man to say if ever he entered Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat; if ever 
he came cold and naked, and he clothed him not During the course of fhe last long 
.and bloody war Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my 
love for the whites that m}?" countrymen pointed as the^^ passed, and said, Logan is the 
friend of the white man. I had even thought to have lived with you, but for the inju- 
ries of one man. Col. Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood and unprovoked, murdered all 
the relations of Logan, not even sparing my women and children. There runs not a 
■drop of my blood in the veins of any living creature. This called on me for revenge. 
I have sought it; I have killed many; I have fully glutted my vengeance. For my 
-countrjr I rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not harbor a thought that mine is the 
joy of fear; Logan neyer felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to 'save his life. Who 
is there to mourn for Logan? Not one.” It is doubted if the officer to whom Logan 
refers was concerned in the massacre of his family. The chief now fell a complete vic- 
tim to intemperance, became quarrelsome and dangerous, and was eventually killed by 
:a relative in self-defense. 


LOGAN, CoeneIjIus A., b. Baltimore, 1800; of Irish descent; after sailina: as super- 
cargo, became a journalist, then an actor and dramatist. He had three daugliters, Olive, 
Eliza (Mrs, Geo. Wood, 1830-72), and Cecilia, all actresses of talent; of whom the first is 
also a lively writer. A poem entitled The Mimmippi was one of Mr. Logan’s 'well-known 
productions. 

LOGAN, Geoege, 1753-1821; b. Stenton, Penn.; educated in England, and after 
three years’ study at the medical school in Edinburgh made the tour of Europe. Return- 
ing to America in 1779, he spent some time in applying science to agriculture, and sub- 
sequently was a member of tlie legislature for several terms. At the commencement of 
tlie Preiicli revolution he joined the party of Jefferson and the republicans against the 
federalists. In 1798 he went to Europe as a private citizen to use his influence to pre- 
vent a threatened war between France and the United States, having received letters of 
introduction from Jefferson instead of passports from the secretary of state. Thouaii 
successful in inducing the French government to annul the embargo on American ship- 
ping, and in preparing the way for a negotiation resulting in peace/ he was denounced as 
the treasonable envo.y of a faction hy the federalists, who afterwards had an act passed 
by congress, called the Lor/an act, making it a high misdemeanor for a private citizen to 
interfere in a controversy between the United States and a foreign country. He was a 
member of the U. S. senate 1801-7, and in 1810 went as a volunteer to England for the 
purpose of settling difficulties between Great Britain and the United States, but the mis- 
sion was fruitless. He was a member of the philosophical society and of the board of 
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LOGAN, James, 1674-1751 ; b. Lutgm, Ireland, of Scotcli Quaker stock; was well 
educated, and entered into business as a merchant; in 1699 accompanied William Penn 
to Pennsylvania, where he held various public offices, such as provincial secretary, chief- 
justice, president of council, acting governor, etc. He wrote JSxpermmiUi de PUmtanim 
Generatiom, a translation of Cicero’s De Senectute, and other works in Latin and in English 
prose and verse. Bled at Stenton, near Germantown. 

LOGAN, John, 1748-88: b. Midlothian, Scotland; educated at Edinburgh university,, 
and settled as minister of Leith in 1773. His first literary work was a series of iecture.s 
on the philosophy of history, followed, in 1781, by a volume of hymns and odes. It is 
claimed that the Ode to the Gmkoo, by far the best of these, was stolen from the papers 
of Michael Bruce, a deceased friend. The other poems, however, possess some merit. 
They may be found in ilnderson’s collection. Of his tragedies, 
alone worthy of note. A review of the chai’ges against Warren Hastings caused tlie 
prosecution of the author. Logau lost his position at Leith through his play-w'riting, 
and charges of immorality, and died in London. In 1790 a collection of his sermons was 
published. They have great vigor and earnestness. 

LOGAN, John A., b. Jackson co., 111., 1826; received a limited common-school 
education; at the outbreak of the war with Mexico enlisted as a private, but became 
quartermaster of his regiment, with the rank of first lieut. ; after the close of the war 
was elected clerk of the "court of his native county; in 1852 graduated at the Louisville 
university, and afterwards was admitted to the bar; was a member of the state legisla- 
ture in 1852-53 and 1856-57, and prosecuting attorney from 1853 to 1857; was elected to 
congress in 1858 and again in 1860, resigning his seat in 1861 to enter the army. He 
was made colonel of the 31st Illinois volunteers, and led the regiment in the battles of 
Belmont and fort Donelson; was wounded in the latter engagement, and in Mar., 1862, 
was appointed brig. gen. of volunteers, and a few months later, maj.geo. ; in the 
Vicksburg campaign was in command of a division of the 17th corps, distinguishing 
himself at Port Gibson, Champion hills, and in the siege and surrender of Vicksburg. 
In 1863 he was put in command of the 15th corps, 'which he led with valor until the 
death of McPherson, when he took command for a time of the army of the Tenue.ssee. 
On being relieved by gen. O. 0. Howard he returned to the command of his corps, which 
he led until the fall of Atlanta, when he obtained leave of absence to engage in the 
effort to re-elect Abraham Lincoln for president. He afterwards rejoined his eorps, 
leading it in the march through the Carolinas, and until he succeeded gen. Howuird in 
command of the army of the Tennessee. Having resigned from the army in Aug., 1865, 
he was in the following Nov. appointed minister to Mexico, but declined. He was sub- 
sequently elected to congress for two .successive terms, and in 1871 to the senate of the 
United States, of wdiich he is still (1881) a member. He is an earnest advocate of the 
principles of his party, and is a strong and ready speaker. 

LOGAN, Sir William Edmond, ll.d., 1798-1875; b. Montreal, Canada; graduated 
at the university of Edinburgh in 1817, and in 1818 became partner in a mercantile house 
in London; 1829-38, manager of a mining enterprise at Swansea, Wales; in 1841 became 
head of the geological survey of Canada; represented that country in the expositions of 
1851 and 1862 at London, and in that of Paris in 1853; was made a knight of the legion 
of honor in 1855, and a knight-bachelor by the queen in 1856. Died in" Wales. 
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LOQ-ANIA'CEiE, a natural order of exogenous plants, consisting of trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants, with opposite entire leaves, and usually with stipulewS, which adhere 
to the footstalks or form sheaths. The calyx is 4-5-partite; the corolla hypogynous, 
regular or irregular, 4^5- or 10-cleft. The stamens arise from the corolla. The ovary 
is generally 2-celled; there is one style. The fruit is a capsule, a drupe, or a berry. A 
few species of this order occur in Australia and in the temperate parts of North America; 
the rest are all tropical or subtropical. There are about 162 known species. No natural 
order of plants is more strongly characterized by poisonous properties. It includes the 
genus strycbnos (q.v.), of which nux vomica (q.v.) is one of the products, and another 
is the woorali (q.v.) poison. Strychnine (q.v.) is a prevalent and peculiar characteristic 
principle of the loganiaceae. Some of the order, however, are of use in medicine, as 
certain species of spigelia (q.v.). 

LOGANSPORT, a city in Indiana, capital of Cass co. ; at the junction of the Wabash 
and Eel rivers; pop. ’70, 8,950; reached by the Detroit, Eel river, and Illinois; Logans- 
port, Crawfordsville, and South-western; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and St. Louis; and 
Toledo, Wabash, and Western railroads. It is the center of a productive region, well 
wooded, and rich also in building-stone. There is a Universalist college and public- 
school buildings, 14 churches, banks, etc. The city is handsomely laid out and well 
paved, with fine residences and stores. It has important manufacturing industries, 
employing more than 1000 operatives. 

LOCrAEITHMIC or Logistic CHEVES are curves whose abscissae are proportional to 
the logarithms of the corresponding ordinates; consequently, if the abscissse increase in 
arithmetical progression, the ordinates will increase in geometrical progression. The 

equation to these curves being a? = a log. y (a being constant), showing that 

dy , , ^ 
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the subtangent has the same value for all points of the curve, and is the modulus (q.v.) 
of the system of logarithms represented by the particular curve. This curve has another 
remarkable property, viz., that the area contained between any two ordinates is equal 
to the difference of the ordinates multiplied by the constant subtangent. 


LOGAEITHMIC or Logistic SPIEAL is a curve described by a point which moves 
uniformly along a uniformly revolving straight line. This curve has several remarkable 
properties, some of which are analogous to those possessed by the logarithmic curve. 
Its involute and evolute are the same with itself. Newton showed that if the force of 
gravity had varied inversely as the cube of the distance, the planets would have shot off 
from the sun in logarithmic spirals. The equation to the curve is r = 

LOGAEITHMS, a series of numbers having a certain relation to the series of natural 
numbers, by means of which many arithmetical operations are made comparatively easy. 
The nature of the relation will be understood by considering two simple series such as 
the following, one proceeding from unity in geometrical progression, the other from 0 
in arithmetical progression : 

Geometrical series — 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512, etc. 

Arithmetical series — 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. 

Here the ratio of the geometrical series is 2, and any term in the arithmetical series 
expresses how often 2 has been multiplied into 1 to produce the corresponding term, 
of the geometrical series; thus, in proceeding from 1 to 32, there have heen 5 steps or 
multiplications by the ratio 2; in other words, the ratio of 32 to 1 is compounded five 
times of the ratio of 2 to 1. It was this conception of the relation that led to giving 
the uomQ of logarithms to the arithmetical series, the w^ord logarithm (Gr. logon arith- 
mos) meaning “the number of the ratios.” As to the use that maybe made of such 
series, it will be observed that the sum of any two logarithms (as we shall now call the 
lower series) is the logarithm of their product; e.g., 9 (= 3 -f 6) is the logarithm of 512 
(= 8 X 64). Sirailaiiy, the diiference of any two logarithms is the logarithm of the quo- 

tient of the numbers; a multiple of any logarithm is the logarithm of the corresponding 
number raised to the power of the multiple; e.g. , 8 (= 4 X 2) is the logarithm of 256 
<= 16^); and a submultiple of a logarithm is the logarithm of the corresponding root of 
its number. In this way, with complete tables of numbers and their corresponding loga- 
rithms, addition is made to take the place of multiplication, subtraction of division, 
multiplication of involution, and division of evolution. 

In order to make the series above given of practical use, it would be necessary to 
complete them by interpolating a set of means between the several terms, as will be 
explained below. We have chosen 2 as the fundamental ratio or base, as being most 
convenient for illustration; but any other number (integral or fractional) miglit be taken; 
and every different base, or radix, gives a different system of logarithms. The system 
now in use has 10 for its base; in ofher words, 10 is the number whose logarithm is 1, 
The idea of making use of series in this way would seem, to have been known to 
Archimedes and Euclid, without, however, resulting in any practical scheme; but by 
the end of the 16tb c., trigonometrical operations had become so complicated that 
wits of several mathematicians were at wmrk to devise means of shortening them. The 
real invention of logaritlmis is now universally ascribed to John Napier (q.v.), baron of 
Merchistoun, who in 1614 printed his Canon MiraUUs Logarithmorum. His tables only 
give logarithms of sines, cosines, and the other functions of angles; they also labor under 
the three defects of being sometimes -j~ and sometimes — , of decreasing as the corre- 
sponding natural numbers increase, and of having for their radix (the number of which 

the logarithm is 1) the number which is the sum of 1 -f- 1 -f* -f- — 

These defects were, however, soon remedied; John Speidell, in 1619, amended the 
tables In such a manner that the logarithms became all positive, and increased along with 
their corresponding natural numbers. He also, in the sixth edition of his work (1624), 
•constructed a tnble of Napier’s logarithms for the integer numbers, 1, 2, 3, etc., up to 
1000, w^itii tic'b* differences and arithmetical comxilements, besides other improvements. 
.Speidell’s tables are now known as hyperbolic logarithms* But the greatest improvement 
was made in 1615 by prof. Hnnry Briggs (q.v.), of London, who substituted for Napier’s 
inconvenient “radix” the number 10, and succeeded before his death in calculating the 
logarithms of 30,000 natural numbers to the new radix. Briggs’s exertions were ably 
seconded; and before 1628 the logarithms of all the natural numbers up to 100,000 had 
been computed. Computers have since chiefiy occupied themselves rather in repeatedly 
revising the tables already calculated than in extending them. 

^ Construction of Tables. — -The following is the simplest method of constructing a table 
of logarithms on Briggs’s system. The log. of 10 = 1* ; the log, of 100 (which is twice 
compounded of 10) = 2* ; the log. of 1000 = 3-, etc.; and the logarithms of all powers 
of 10 can be found in tlie same manner. The intermediatic logarithms are found by con- 
tinually computing geomeiric means betw’-een two numbers, one greater and the other 
less than the number required. Thus, to find the log. of 5, take the geometric mean 
between 1 and 10, or 8'162..., the corresponding arithmetic mean (the log. of 1 being 0, 
and that of 10 being !•) being -5; the geometric mean between 3- 162... and 10, or 
5 •623..., corresponds to the arithmetic mean between •5and l«, or •75; the geometric 
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mean between and 5‘6S8,.., or 4*216..., has its logaritim or -^>25; 

this operation is continued till the result is obtained to the aecessai^ degree of accuracy. 
In this example, the twenty-first result gives the geometric mean = 5*000,008, and the 
corresponding arithmetic mean = *698,970, which is in ordinary calculations used as the 
logarithm of 5. Since division of numbers corresponds to subtraction of logarithms, 
and since 2 = •^, the log. of 2 = log. 10 - log. 5 = 1*- *698970 = *301080. the loga- 
rithms of all prime numbers are found in the same way as that of 5; those of composite 
numbers are obtained by the addition of the logarithms of their factors; thus, the log. 
of 6 = log. 2 -j- log. 8 = *301030 + *477121 = *778151. This method, though simple in 
principle, involves an enormous amount of calculation; and the following method, 
which depends on the modern algebraic analysis, is much to be preferred. According 
to this method, logarithms are considered as indices or powers of the radix; thus, 10* 
= 1, = 2, = 8, lO'-^ = 100, etc.; and the iaw^s of logarithms then become 

the same as those of indices. Let represent the radix, the natural number, its 
logarithm; then ?**, or, putting 1 4- a for i\ ^ = (1 + and it is shown by the 
binomial and exponential theorems (see the ordinary vrorks on algebra) that y = 1 4- 

Aaj-f + jyg-f, etc., where A = r — 1 - Kr ““ 1)® +i(^* 1)^ — , etc., the former 

equation expressing a number as the sum of different multiples of its logarithm and the 

radix. If -j he substituted for x, then y = =14-14“ 4“ +> ®^^* = 

2*71828182..., which, as before mentioned, is Napier’s radix, and is generally called 01 
1 

then = e, or r = or A is the logarithm of r to the base or radix e. Then, refer- 
ring to the above-mentioned value of A, we have log. log. of r to the base &) 

= 9' — 1 — —1)2 4 ^(r — If — , etc., or, as before, putting 1 4- for r, log. ^(1 4* 

s=.a ^ etc.; a series from which log. ^(1 4'^) cannot be found, unless a be 

2 o 


fractional. However, if we put — a for a, log. ^(1 — a) = — ^ - 
subtracting this expression from the former, log. ^(14*^) ■ 


2 8 

subtracting this expression from the former, log. ^(1 4- — leg. ^(1 — a) or log. 

~ ^ 4'> etc,), and, for the sake of convenience, putting— for 

in ^vhich case « = Anally obtaia log. “-il = S { + 

3{2u + 1)3 5(3tt + 1)®"'"’ ^ I + 8(2M + i)» 

4" +> etc. j- . If 1 be put for u in this formula, the Napierian logarithm of 2 

is at once obtained to any degree of accuracy required; if 2 be put for ?/, the Napierian 
logarithm of 3 can be calculated, etc. Now, as logarithms of any system have always 
the same ratio to one another as the corresponding logarithms of any other system, nO' 
matter what its base, if a number can be found which, when multiplied into" the loga- 
rithm of a certain number to one base, gives the logarithm of the same numl)er to another 
base, this multiplier will, when multiplied into any logarithm to the first base, produce 
the corre.sponding logarithm to the Other base. The ’multiplier is called the modulus 
(q.v.), and, for the conversion of Napierian into common or Briggs’s logarithms, is 
equal to *4342944...; so tlidX to find the comnwn logarithm of a7iy number, 'firat find the 
Napierimilogarit}mya7id7nulUpiyithy*4^M%%4A,.. 

As in Briggs’s system the logarithm of 10 is 1“, and that of 100 is 2*, it follows thal 
all numbers betw'een 10 and 100 have, for their logarithms, unity 4- a proper fraction; 
in other wmrds, the integer portion of the logarithms of all 11 umbers of twm figures is 
unity; similarly, the integer portion of the logarithms of numbers between 100 and 1000 
is 2, and, in general, the integer portion of the logarithm of any number expresses a num- 
ber less by unity than the number of figures in that number. This integer is called the 
ehameteristle, the decimal portion being designated as the mantma. 

As the logarithm of 1=0, the logarithms of- quantities less than unity would natu- 
ral!}^ he negative; thus, the logarithm of 4 would be— -30103, but, for convenience in 
W'orkiiig, the mantissa is kept always positive, and the negative sign only affects the 
characteristic; the logarithm of 4 or '5 wmuld thus be 1-69897, the characteristic in this 
and similar cases expressing, wdien the fraction is reduced to a decimal, th{3 number of 
places the first figure is removed from the decimal point; thus, the logarithm of *0005 is 
4-69897 

Directions for the use of logarithms in calculation will be found prefixed to any set of 
tables. The history of the discovery is given in the preface to Dr. Hutton’s I’ables, 

The tables most distinguished for accuracy are those of Callet (who edited Gar- 
dener’s edition of Shermii’fi Tables, making several additions and improvements), to 
seven places of decimals (Paris, 1821); Laiande, to five places (Paris, 1831); Hutton, 
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seven places (1849), issued in a more convenient form, with improvements, by Messrs^ 
W. & R. Chambers; the most accimate of all, however, are supposed to be those which. 
Mr. Babbage produced with the aid of his ingenious calculating-machine. 

LOMIAj an Italian word signifying an open arcade, inclosing a passage or open, 
apartment. It is a favorite class of building in Italy and other warm couutries. The 
Loggia de’ Laiizl at Florence is one of the finest examples extant; and the loggie 
of the Vatican, which are arcaded passages round the interior of the cortile of the 
palace, ornamented with beautiful paintings and arabesques by Raphael and his pupils, 
are well-known specimens. 

LO0IG. This name denotes the science connected with the forms and methods of i 
reasoning, and the establishment of truth by evidence. The science has come down to 
us from the Greeks, obtaining in great part the shape that we find it in from Aristotle, 
although he did not apply to it the name ‘‘logic.” This name, signifying originally 
both th^ought and the expression of thought, must have been applied soon after the time 
of Aristotle. The most ancient name was “dialectic,” meaning literally “conversation,’* 

“ colloquy ,” or “dispute.” (Hamilton’s lect. 1.) “But it ajDpears that Aristotle 

possessed no single term by which to designate the general science of which he was the 
principal author and finisher. Analytic, and apodeictic with topic (equivalent to dialectic^ 
and including soplmtic), were so many special names by which he denoted the particular 
parts or particular applications of logic.” 

The definition of logic has never been, till lately, a matter of serious controversy. 
There was formerly a substantial unanimity, with some variations in the form of the 
phraseology employed. We find it called usually the art of reasoning, or the science 
of reasoning, or both the one and the other. Ancl by reasoning has been always under- 
stood formal reasoning; that is, inferences stated in such general language that they 
apply to all kinds of matter alike, as when in arithmetic we say three times four is 
twelve, without considering wdiat the numbers are numbers of. A modification of this 
view has been adopted by sir W. Hamilton; he calls logic the “science of the laws of 
thought as thought.” The introduction of the larger word “thought” is considered 
requisite, because “reasoning” is somewhat too limited, there being processes inch ided 
in logic, and necessary to the establishment of truth, which that word does not cover; 
such, for example, are conception — the forming of general notions— and judgment, the 
statement of propositions (see Judgment). But the word “thought ” having an accep- 
tation co-exten^ive with allintelligence, including memory, imagination, etc., as wcdl as 
the operations concerned about truth, must be held to its narrower meaning, by which 
it simply includes the three great operations, constituting the distinct stages or divisions 
of logic,*' conception, judgment, and reasoning. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill has propounded a radical innovation in the definition and 
province of this subject. According to him, logic “is the science of the operations of 
the understanding which are subservient to the estimation of evidence; both the 
process itself of proceeding from known truths to unknown, and all other intellectual 
operations in so far as auxiliary to this. It includes, therefore, the operation of naming; 
for language is an instrument of thought, as well as a means of coinmunicating our 
thoughts. It includes also, definition and classification.” 

This definition has the merit of setting distinctly forth the end of the science, which 
is the essential point in every practical science, as logic is. That end is the estimation of 
■mdence; in other words, it is not the ascertainment of czZI truth, but of those portions of 
truth that are authenticated by means of other truths, or by inference. The proper con- 
duct of the operation of inferring one thing from anotlier is the final end of the whole 
science. And in laying clown tlie true criteria of inference, a certain amount of study 
has to be bestowed upon some of the operations of the human understanding, not to the 
extent of converting logic into a system of mental philosophy, but simply so far as will 
conduce to the purpose in view. It is not, therefore, the “ laws of thought as thought,” 
but the laws of thought as bearing upon the arts of inference, that Mr. Mill vrould 
esteem tiie matter of the science. 

But inference is admitted on all hands to be of two kinds— deductive or formal infer- 
ence, and inductive or real inference. In the one, no more is inferred than is already 
contained in the premises; for example, “All men are mortal, therefore the present 
generation of Englishmen will die,” is a formal inference; the conclusion is witliin, or 
less than, the premises. This is the kind of inference treated of in the deductive or 
syllogistic logic, which 'was till lately the whole of the science. In the other kind of 
inference, a conclusion is drawn wider than the premises, so that there is a real advance 
upon our knowledge; from certain things directly ascertained we infer other things that 
have not been ascertained by direct experiment, and which, but for such inference, we 
shouhl have had to determine in that manner. Thus, “ This, that, and the other piece 
of matter, in which actual observations have been made, gravitates,” therefore, “ all 
inert matter, existing every wliere, known and unknown, gravitates, ” is an inductive 
inference. Of this last class of inferences, all the inductive sciences, including physics, 
chemistry, physiology, mental philosophy, etc., are made up. Accordinglv, Mr. Mill 
treats this as coming within the province of logic, no less than the deductive, formal. 
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syllogistic, or necessary inf erenee, which previous logicians had confined themselves to 
exclusively. , 

Sir W. Hamilton, in his system, admits the consideration of indtictioii under what 
he terms ‘‘ modified logic,” in contradistinction to “ pure logic,” or formal inference; 
and it has not been unusual for writers on the science to devote a chapter to induction, 
after expounding the laws of the syllogism. But Mr. Mill has givem, to the inductive 
.part the predominance over the other, as being the more fundamental, as well as prac- 
^tically the more important of the two. Making logic co-extensive wiih proof, lie endeav- 
ors to show that the establishment of the premms^ from winch the formal logician 
takes his start, is, after all, the main point, and that the other is suijsidiary and subordi- 
nate, although still important to be attended to, and susceptible of being well or ill done. 
He further shows that there are rules, or methods of procedure, which imiy be set forth 
and followed in the inductive operation ; that mankind often break those rules from 
ignorance or inadvertence (as well as from other causes); and that good may be done by 
explicitly calling attention to them, and making them a branch of educatiun, as the old 
logic has for a long time been. See Induction, Syllogism. 

LOGIC {ante), Kegarding the science as concerned directly only witli the form and 
not the substance of reasoning, logic finds its starting point in human intuitions and 
thoughts, which, by the processes of conceiving. Judging, and reasoning, protiiice, 
respectively, concepts, judgments, and arguments. Tiiese products, in turn, are ex- 
pressed in language by terms, propositions, and syllogisms. It is with the division, 
definition, classification, and contradistinction of these, and more especially with 
the truth or fallacy of all conceivable syllogisms, that logic princiiially deals. 
Thus, concepts may be congruous or incongruous, may or may not be true, 
or valid, or distinct; judgments may be as to quantity, universal (all M is P) or 
particular (some M is P); as to quality, they may be afilrmative (all M is P) or nega- 
tive (no M is P), they may be categorical or conditional, true or not, and so on. Each 
judgment contains two concepts, which stand in the relation of subject and predicate 
and are connected by some verb of being; and it may be noted that predicabies, or 
terms afilrinable of others, are grouped in five classes, as they denote genus, species, dif- 
ference, property, and accident. Either of these concepts is said to be distributed when 
it is taken as a ^y hole, and undistributed when but part is taken. Prom the various 
attributes and varieties of the judgments and their elementary concepts are evolved 
rules as to opposition and distriiiution, such as: “The truth of a universal implies the 
truth of a negative,” and “ All universals distribute the predicate.” 

As concepts compose the judgments, so judgments or propositions compose the 
syllogism. For example, in this simple but conqfiete syllogism: “All M is P; all S is 
Mj hence, all S is P,” the^first proposition is called tlie major premise, the second the 
minor premise, and the third the conclusion. Kow, it has already been seen that every 
proposition may jje affirmative or negative and eitlier universal or particular. We thus 
have the four primary propositions: universal affirmative, all S is P (A); universal nega- 
tive, no S is P (E); particular affirmative, some S is P (I); particular negative, some S is 
not P (0), which in all works of logic are designated by the capitals if E l O, as above 
indicated. Combined in all possible ways to form syllogisms (three in each), we obtain 
64 conceivable forms, of which only 11 are found to be sound when, tested by the laws 
of distribution, and others which apply. These are called moods. Again, by changing 
the position of the middle term, each mood may be made to take four forms, whieli are 
termed figures. But of the 44 resulting sj-llogisms, only 10 can be proven true under 
the usual tests. To designate Ihese, there has long been in use a set of otherwise mean- 
ingless wor<ls, often arranged in mnemonic Latin "verses, in which the vowels represent 
the propositions and their order. These are as follows: 

Pig. I. BArM?"A, cE^ArE?i^, d!ArI I, 

II. CEsii^'E, ^jAmEsifrEs, fEsHnO, bh^rOlcB, secundm: 

III. Tertia dA.rA.ptl, dlsKmls, dAtlsl, fmAptOn, BOhArdOJ'ErlsQn luibet; 

quarta insuper addit, 

IV. BrAmAntlp, cAml^nsEiSi, dlmArls, fl^sApO, fr'EslsOn. 

Ferio, for instance, stands for the syllogism E I 0, as: “ PTo M is P: some S is M; hence, 
some S is not P.” The syllogisms of the last three figures may all be reduced to the 
form of the first for convenience in applying tests. One of the most interesting discus- 
sions connected with the science of logic arose from the proposition of sir"William 
Hamilton to substitute for these 10 universally accepted syllogisms, others arising from 
the fact that any affirmative proposition may or may not have its subject, and any nega- 
tive proposition its predicate, distributed. This would give eight propositions instead 
of four, and entirely overthrow the old method. Most modern treatises expound 
Hamilton’s theory and notation, but the system descended from Aristotle is more easilf 
understood and applied. ^ 

. Syllogisms may be hypotheticaL disjunctive (as: S is either P or Q; but S is P; ergo, B 
IS not Q), or dilemmatic, a combination of the twm. Sometimes one proposition does not 
appear, forming the enthymme; and again, several syllogisms maybe linked together. 
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the whole being termed the chain or sorites. Still another form is the epichirema, where 
the reason for each premise is given with it. 

Fallacies are errors resulting fi'Oin the improper use of words or mental processes in 
argument. They are variously""classified. Among the most important are: generaliza- 
tion, or the attributing to a class individual limitations, as “B is a clergyman and a 
hypocrite — ergo, all clergymen are liypocrites;” equivocation, ’where a word is used in 
two senses; the rion vera pro where a premise is false; accident, where an acciden- 
tal property is made to appear as a substantial attribute. For others and a more com- 
plete treatment of the subject, see Fallacy, x\n ancient Greek falJacy, whicli appears 
perennially as a modern joke, is the case of a man who says, “ I lie.” Does he lie or 
not? If he lie, he tells the truth; if he speak truly, he lies. 

The study of formal logic in the monastic schools and universities of the middle 
ages was carried to an extent more recondite than profitable, the result being a not 
unmerited contempt for the science as then limited hy the scholastic method. A classi- 
fication and discussion of syllogisms in which no attention is given to the origin of the 
concepts which form the premises or to the process of induction, resembles rather a 
series of mathematical permutations than fruitful intellectual investigation. In fact, in 
our day, prof. Jevons has constructed what he calls a logical machine, wdiich will per- 
form man}^ of the operations of sjdlogistic reasoning. In modern times the study has 
been in a measure reinstated; but it has been through the enlargement of the ground 
allotted it and the installment of induction as a most important factor. Thus widened 
in its scope, there may be derived from it laws of reasoning of the greatest value as 
forming the basis of all investigation in physical, philosophical, and moral science. 

Among numerous authors who may be consulted on this topic are, besides Hamilton 
and Mill, archbishop Whately, Wallace, Jeremy Bentham (essays), William Stanley 
Jevons; and of American writers, profs. Bowen of Harvard, Wilson of Cornell, and 
Schuyler of Baldwin. 

LO'OO0EAM (Gr. logos, a word, and gmmma, a letter) is simply a complicated or 
nmltiplied form of the anagram (q.v.), where the puzzle-monger, instead of contenting 
liimseif with the formation of a single new word or sentence out of the old, by the trans- 
position of the letters, racks his brain to discover all the words that may be extracted 
from the whole or from any portion of the letters, and throws the whole into a series of 
verses in which synonymic expressions for these words must be used. The puzzle lies 
in ascertaining what the concealed words are, and, through them, wdiat is the primary 
word out of which they have all been extracted. A specimen is given in Henry B. 
Wheatley’s book on Anagrmm (1862), in which, out of the word “curtains,” no less 
than 93 smaller ones are framed. 

LOGOQ-EAPHEBS, the name by which the Greeks designated their historians previous 
to Herodotus. The logographers described in prose the mythological subjects and tra- 
ditions which had been treated of hy the epic poets, supplementing them by traditions 
derived from other quarters, so as to form, at least in appearance, a connected history; 
their works, however, seeming to be intended rather to amuse their readers than to impart 
accurate historical knowledge. The term was also applied to those orators who composed 
judicial speeches or pleadings, and sold them to those who required them. 

LO0OMA'NIA, or Disease of the Faculty op Language. It frequently happens 
that, while the idea is clear and distinct, all trace of its representative sound has disap- 
lieared; or another sign, or one conveying the converse of what is intended, is used. 
Such a condition is often associated with organic disease of the nervous structure, as in 
paralytics. In certain cases, there is an irresistible rapidity of utterance, or, apparentlj^ 
an inyoluntary utterance of certain words or phrases foreign to the character of the 
individual. In mother class of cases, memory appears to be chiefly at fault; there may 
be the oblivion or all words; the forgetfulness of certain classes of words, such as sub- 
stantives, wdiile others are recollected and correctly applied; the forgetfulness of par- 
ticular words, as of the individual’s own name; or of parts of words, as occurs in gen- 
eral paralysis, where the last or penultimate syllable escapes attention, and is generally 
omitted; or there may be confusion as to orthography, and this has been observed wdien 
limited to a single letter. Dr. Graves, Dublin, mentions a farmer who retained a 
knowledge of all parts of speech except nouns and proper names; hut even of these he 
recollected the initial letter: he carried a pocket-dictionary, and when about to use such 
words as “ Cow ” or “ Dublin, ” turned to the letters “ C ” and ‘ ‘ D,” and then recalled 
what he wished. Patients are found who impose upon themselves a mutism as to eer- 
Mn phrases, and limit their vocabulary to particular expressions. In others, there is 
invariably a transposition of words; such as when, in place of saying, “the rose is 
beautiful,” a paralytic recasts the sentence, “beautiful rose is,” and'aH'other sentences 
in a similar fashion. Fever, in Mezzofanti, is said to have swept awa}" in an hour, his vast 
acquisitions in 60 languages; in other cases, it has recalled dialects forgotten for half a 
century; and mere excitement seems capable of inventing or inspiring a vast number of 
sounds assuming the aspect, and even the relations of a language so closely as to suggest 
doubts as to whether they are creations such as those of Psalmanazar, which deceived 
the linguists of the royal society, or those ebullitions of devotional feeling designated 
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unknown to^iigues.” In other forms of disease, the cries of animals or natural signs are 
resorted to in place of words; or the ordinary language is sung or chanted, or used rhyth 
micaliy; or a foreign language may be employed or imitated. The beariog of such- 
alterations upon the philosophy of mind, and upon any theory as to the origin of lan- 
guage, must be obYious; but they possess a still more intimate connection with the 
kmount of intelligence and responsibility predicable^ in every case of disease of the 
nervous system. — Calmiel, D6 la Paralysie condderee chez les AUhiesj Phrenological 
Journal^ No. 47; Coleridge, Biographia Litei^ar la, vol. i. p. 112. 

lO'ClDS (Gr, from lego, ‘‘I speak ”) denotes the act of speaking; that which is spoken; 
the natural process gone through for the purpose of the formation of speech; the reason- 
ing powers themselves — all the attributes and operations of the soul, in fact, as mani- 
fested by the spoken word. It thus occurs in the classical writers under the manifold 
significations of word or words, conversation, oration, exposition, command, history, 
prose, eloquence, philsophical proposition, system, reason, thought, wisdom, and the 
like. Theologically, the word logos, as occurring at the beginning of the gospel of St. 
John, was early taken to refer to the '‘second person of the Trinity, i.e., Christ.” Yet 
what was the precise meaning of the apostle, who alone makes use of the term in a man- 
ner which allows of a like interpretation, and only in the introductory part of his gospel; 
whether he adopted the symbolizing usage in which it was employed by^ the various schools 
of his day; which of their widely differing significations he had in view, or whether he 
intended to convey a meaning quite peculiar to himself these are some of the innu- 
merable questions to which the word has given rise in divinity, and w^hich, though most 
fiercely discussed ever since the first days of Christianity, are far from having found a 
satisfactory solution up to this moment. The fact, however, is, that the notion of a 
certain manifestation or revelation out of the center of tne Godhead, as it w^ere — which 
manifestation, as a more or less personified part of the deity, stands between the realms 
of the infinite and the finite, of spirit and matter — lias from times immemorial been the 
common property of the whole east, and is found expressed in tlie religions of the prim- 
itive Egyptians, as well as in those of the Hindus and Parsees. This notion of an 
embodiment of divinity, as “word” or “wwdow,” found its way, chiefly from the time 
of the Babylonian exile, into the heart of Judaism, which in vain endeavored to recon- 
cile it with the fundamental idea of the divine unity. The apocryphal wnatera chiefly 
pointed to the “ wisdom -of which Solomon (Prov. viii. 22) says that it had dwelt 
with God from the beginning, and Job (xxviii. 20), that it had assisted in the creation — 
as the emanation of God, which emanation was supposed to be bodily to a certain, how- 
ever minute, degree. Thus, Sirach (xxiv. 1, 28) understands the “ spirit of God” (Gen. 
i. 2) to be a kind of veil or mist, and speaks (i. 1, 9) of the “ wisdom that is of the Lord 
and is with the Lord, everlasting,” and that “it was created before all things, and known 
unto him ” (ib.). 

This wisdom, or wo7'd of creation, which, according to Sirach*s view% formed and 
developed the chaos, further manifested itself— visibly— by a direct and immediate 
influence upon one select people, Israel, through which it wished further to influence all 
mankind. A nearer acquaintance with this doctrine in all its bearings at once solves the 
old riddle of certain Targumic interpretations, wdiich have puzzled a host of investi- 
gators. Thus, versions like that of Targiim Jerushalmi to Gen. LI, “ with wisdom, God 
created heaven and earth,” and the constant use of the term Ifemra (word) instead of 
God Qv Jehovah, become clear at once (see Tabgum, Yersto^sS). No less must many 
passages in the Talmud and Midrash assume an entirelj^' different aspect, if that prev- 
alent mode of thought and speech is taken into consideration. 

In the earlier Platonic schools, again, Logos, soil., of God, was the common term for 
“plan of the cosmos ” or “divine reason,” inherent in the deity. The later schools, how- 
ever, more prone to symbol and allegory in philosophical matters, called Logos a “ hypos- 
tasis of divinity,” a substance, a divine corporeal essence, as it 'were, whiefi became out- 
wardly visible— a separate being, in fact, which, created out of the Creator, became 
“the Son of the Creator.” 

But above all, we have, for the proper consideration of the usage in the days of the 
apostles, to examine the Judaeo- Alexandrian views on this point. Philo, who is their 
best representative, makes the Logos the all-comprising essence of spiritual powers 
(daimons, angels), which alone acts upon the universe. In tliis sense, the Logos stands 
as the divine reason, Xh.Q power of all powers, X\iq spirit of God, and his representative, 
between him and all else. Nay, he goes so far as to call ‘it the archangel, wlio executes 
the behests of God to man; the high-p7’mt, who prays for man, and' interferes on his 
behalf, before the throne of the Almighty; and he finally speaks of Logos as “the 
second God ” (De.S^??7^'?2r. i. 655), and the “providence” (fate, fortune) wdiich watches 
over the destinies of mankind and separate nations (Quod Bern, i. 298). These con- 
ceptions, 'Which, he says, came to him in a trance, he does not allow, however, to be in 
the least derogatory to the strictest belief in the oneness, invisibility, and pure spiritiial- 
ness of God, such as it is taught in the Jewish creed.— This characterizes sufficiently the 
general vagueness and haziness of philosophical and theological parlance and specu- 
lation in the Alexandrine schools, which, obviously unconscious of the palpable con- 
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tradictions Uttered in one breath, mixed up pure thought and visions, Scripture with 
eastern and western philosophy and theosophy, monotheism and polytheism, heaping 
systems upon systems, and dreams upon dreams. 

If the apostle did not himself, to a certain degree, stand under the influence of some 
(of the popular ideas connected with the term under consideration, it would, at any rate, 
seem most natural that he made use of it, as of one conveying a certain vague, yet com- 
monly recognized transcendental notion of a divine emanation to the minds of his con- 
temporaries. This opinion, however, is far from being unanimously adopted. Thus, 
some investigators hold that John, irrespective of the parlance of his day, used the 
word logos for i.e., he of whom it has been spoken, the promised one; 

others identify it with “doctrine;” while a third notion (held among others by Calvin 
and Luther) would make it equal to monologue, conversation. 

For the person of the Logos as the mediator (JSon, Demiurgos, etc.), and the re- 
spective relation between him and the other persons of the divine trias, we must refer 
to the articles Christ, Gnostics, Trinity. 

LOGRO'RO, one of the six modern provinces which form the ancient province of 
Castilla la Yieja in Spain; 1945 sq.m. ; pop. 182,941. It extends along the right bank of 
the Ebro, and includes portions of territory which formerly belonged to the provinces 
of Burgos and Soria. It is a productive region, rich in wine and corn, fruits and vege- 
tables. Minerals also abound, and there are valuable mineral springs. Near the city 
of Logrono, a few miles s. of the Ebro, was fought, April 3, 1367, a desperate battle 
between Henry, count of Trastamara, elevated to the throne of Castile by the people of 
.that country, and Edward the black prince, who had formed an alliance with the 
detestable Charles II., king of Navarre, siir named “the wicked,” to replace Pedro the 
oruel on the throne of Castile, from which he had been driven on account of his many 
enormities. This battle was decisive, and resulted in returning to Pedro his throne. 

LOG-RO'NO (Lat. Julia Briga), a t. of Spain, capital of the province of Logrofio, is 
situated on the Ebro, 60 m. e. of Burgos. It is surrounded by walls, has several 
.churches, convents, a theater, college, some manufactures, and a good trade in rural 
produce. Pop. 11,257. 

LOG-WOOD, the dark red solid heart-wood of limmatoxylon campecJiianum^ a tree of the 
natural order leguminosa, sub-order mmlpinm. This tree grows in Mexico and Central 
America, and is perhaps a native of some of the West India islands; but is said to 
!have been introduced into Jamaica in the beginning of the 18th c., although it is now 
naturalized there. It is the only known species of its genus. It grows to a height of 
.20 to 50 ft. ; the leaves are pari-pinnate; the racemes mauy-flowered, and longer than the 
leaves. The sapw'ood is yellowish, and being worthless, is hewed off with the bark. 
The heart-wood is heavier than water, close-grained, but rather coarse. It has a slight 
-smell resembling that of violets, a sweetish taste, is astringent, and contains a distin- 
,guisliing crystalline principle, called (q.v.). 

No dye-wood is imported in such large quantities as logwood ; nearly 50,000 tons are 
iannualiy sent to Great Britain. It was first introduced in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
but the color was found to w^asb out, and the dyers not knowing how to fix it, ranch 
dissatisfaction was occasioned by the sale of cloths dyed with it, and an act of parlia- 
ment was passed prohibiting its use. This act was repealed in 1661, since which time it 
has been constantly in use, science having shown means for fixing. Logwood is imported 
in large billets or logs, usually about 4 ft. in length, 18 in. in diameter, and of very 
irregular shape; the larger they are the greater their value; the color is a dark blood-red, 
becoming almost black after long exposure. The infu.sion of the wood is also blood-red, 
which color it yields readily to boiling -water; it is changed to light red by acids, and to 
dark purple by alkalies. In dyeing with logwood, an alum mordant gives various shades 
of purple and violet — with the solution of tin, it gives violet, red, and lilac; with the 
.sulphate or acetate of iron, it gives a black; but this is greatly improved in depth and 
softness, if gall-nuts are also used, which is generally the case. It is also one of the 
Ingredients in both black and red ink; but Brazil-wood is usuall3’- preferred for the 
latter. 

LOHER, Franz TON ; b. Paderborn, Germany, 1818; after studying at several Ger- 
man universities, traveled in Europe and visited Canada and the United States in 1846- 
47, and in 1849 estalJi shed the Westfdlisclie at Paderborn. For political agitation 

he was imprisoned by the Prussian government, but was acquitted by. the court. In 
1853 he was professor at the university of Gbttingen, and in 1855 in the university of 
Munich, and secretary of the academy. His works are Bes J)eui$clien YdUces Bedeu- 
lung in der WeligeschicliU; GescJiicMe und Zustilnde der Beutaclien in Amei%k(i; the epic 
poem General Spork; Land und Leute der alien und neuen Welt; Jaedbaa wn Baymi; 
Am Nat'ur imd GcschicJite wm Elsass-Lotliringen. 

LOIGNY, Battlr op, Dec. 2, 1870, the Germans, under the grand-duke of Mecklen- 
burg, winning a signal victory over the French, led by gen. Ohanzy. The Germans lost 
in killed and wounded 3,000 men, the French nearly twice this number, besides 3,000 
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prisoners and 7 guns. Loiguy, the site of the battle, is a hamlet of Fraace, im 
Loir, ^ m. s.s.e. of Chartres. 

LOIR, a small river of France, having its source s. w. of Peris, and ruiiinn^i ihence 
in a generally s.w. course to its junction with the Sarthe, a trihutary of tlu' f^oire. 
Length about 200 miles. Navigable by means of BO locks a dislancc of alxuil 70 miles. 

LOIBE (ancient the longest river in France, has its source in the C'cvennes 

mountains, near Gerbier-des- Jones, in the department of Ardeche, at an eleva.thm of 
4550 ft., flows in a n.n.wn direction through the center of France as far as Orlc-ans, 
where it bends round to the s.w. as far as Tours, and thence pjllows, in genmrd, a west- 
ern course to its embouchure in the bay of Biscay. Entire length, 012 miles. It becotnes 
navigable a little above Roanne, at a distance from the sea of 450 milew. At one time, 
the depth of the water at its mouth was 18 ft. at ebb-tide; now it is only frojn 0 to 0 feet 
The lower course of the Loire is adorned by wooded islets. In the* lower part of Us 
course, large dikes or have been built, to protect the surrounding country frum 
inundations, from which, ho’wever, they sometimes suffer hirribly. It receives about 40 
affluents, of which the principal are the Loir, on the right; and the xVUier, the Cher, 
the Indre, and the Yienne, on the left. 


LOIEE, a department in the s.e. of France, formerly part of the province of Lyon- 
nais, comprises the arrondlssements of Montbrisoo, Roanne, and St. Etienne. Area, 
1,178,234 English acres; pop. Y6, 590,613. The basin of the Loire, which flows through 
this department, is a rather unfruitful valley, but the mountains are rich in iron and 
lead, and the coal-fields of the departmeut are the richest in France. Ltnre is also noted 
for the rearing of silk-worms, and for the excellence of its silk manufactures. The 
weaving of hemp and linen is also largely carried on. Its mineral springs are In great 
repute, especially those of St. Alban, Sail-sous-Couzan, and St. Galmier. The chief 
tow»s are St. Etienne, Roanne, Rive-de-Gier, and Montbrison. 

lOIEE, Haute, a central department of France, bounded on the s. by the departments 
of Lozere and Ardeche. Area, 1,212,160 sq. acres; pop. ’76, 313,721. The surface is 
mountainous; covered by the Cevennes, the Cantal mountains, and the I^targaride chain, 
whose slopes are clothed with forests, and wdiose peaks are during about luilf the year 
covered with snow. Chief rivers, the Loire and tiie Allier. The soil of the plains is 
fertile, and the agricultural produce of the soil consisting of the usual crops with fruits 
is abundant. The climate is very various, owing to tlie irregularity of the surface. The 
aiTondissements are Le-Puy, Yssengeaux, and Brioude; the capital, Le-Puy. 

lOIEE-INEfiEIEFEE, a maritime department in the w. of France, formed out of the 
southern portion of the old province of Brittany, and comprising the arrondissements 
of Nantes, Ancenis, Paimboeuf, Chiiteaubriant, and Saveiiay, lies on both sides of the 
river Loire. Area, 1,697,979 English acres; pop. ’76, 612,972. In the s. of the depart- 
ment lies Grand-Lieu, the largest lake in France. The interior is, on the whole, flat, 
but the n.e. and s.e. are slightly hilly. The soil is fertile, producing wheat, rye, and 
barley, and forming in some parts rich pasturage. There are also some flue ‘forests. 
Salt marshes are numerous in the west. The vineyards yield annually about 32,000,000 
gallons of wune. Ship-building is carried on extensively at Nantes. *The coast-fisheries 
and general export trade of the department are extensive. Capital, Nantes; none of 
the other towms are large. 



LOIEET, a central department of France, formed out of the eastern portion of the 
old province of Orleannois, and comprising the arrondissements of Orleans, l^Iontargis,, 
Gien, and Pithiviers, lies on both sides of the river Loire. Area, 1,670,084 English 
acres; pop. ’76, 360,903. The country is, for the most part, an elevated and fruitful 
plain, abounding in corn and wine-known as the plateau of Orleans; Imt the district 
along botli banks of the Loire, called the Bologne, is a barren, sandy tract. Loiret con- 
tains several large forests. Cattle, sheep, and bees are extensively reared, and mineral 
springs are numerous. 

LOIE-ET-CHEE, a departrnent of France, lying on both sides of the river Loire, and 
formed of part of the old province of Orleannois. comprises the arrondissements of Blois, 
Yeiid5me, and Romorantin, Area, 1,568,677 sq. acres; pop. ’76, 272,634. The depart- 
ment is almost a uniform plain, broken only by vine-hills of trifling elevation. The 
northern part is more fertile than the south, three-fourths of which is occupied by 
marshes, heaths, and forests— the last of which, indeed, cover one-sixth of the entire 
surface. The chief products are corn, fruits, hemp, wine, and vegetables of all sorts. 
The rearing of sheep, poultry, and bees is carefully attended to, and there are also, 
manufactures of woolens, cottons, leather, glass, etc. Principal towns, Blois, Romo- 
rautin, and Yendfime. 

10 'JA, a t. of Spain, in the province of Granada, is situated on the slope of a hill 
near the left bank of the Xenil, 31 m. w. of Granada, and 41 n.n.e. of Malaga. Pop. 
15,500. Loja is a thriving place, with 21 woolen factories, 8 paper-mills, and* twm hos- 
pitals, and was once of great military importance, being the key to Granada. The^, 
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snmmit of the slope on -wMcli the town is built is crowned with the ruins of a Moorish 
castle. 

LOJ A.J a eity of “Ecuador in South America near the Andes, lat. 4® s. ; pop. 12,000, 
It is the center of a great commerce in quinine. The surrounding country is elevated! 
so far above the sea that grains of the temperate zone are produced as well as the fruits 
of the tropics. Manufactures of wool, cotton, and carpets are among the chief industries 
of the city. 

lO'KEEEH, a t. of Belgium, province of East Flanders, on the Durme, 12 m. e.n.e., 
of Ghent. It is a station on the Ghent and Antwerp railway. Pop. in ’76, 17,400. 
Lokeren is a well-built town, with numerous schools, benevolent institutions, important 
manufactures of linen, cotton, and woolen goods, and large bleach-fields. 

LOKI, a demi"god in the Scandinavian mythology. He did not belong to the race of 
the Aesir (see Abes), but to an older dynasty. Still, we find him from the very first on 
terms of intimacy with Odin, and received among the Aesir. His appearance is beautiful, 
and he is possessed of great knowledge and cunning. He often brings the new gods into^ 
difficulties, from which, however, he again extric£ites them. Hence he is to be regarded 
as the principle of strife and disturbance in the Scandinavian mythology; the “spirit of 
evil,” as it were, mingling freely W'ith, yet essentially opposed to, tlie other inhabitants of 
the Horse heaven, very much like the Satan of the book of Job. By his artful malice, he 
caused the death of Balder (q. v.), and was in consequence visited h;^ the Aesir with most 
terrible punishments. He is sometimes called Asa-Loki, to distinguish him from 
Uigarda-Loki, a king of the giants, whose kingdom lies on the uttermost bounds^ of the 
earth; but these two are occasionally confounded. It is quite natural, considering the 
character of Loki, that at a later period he should have become identified with the devil 
of Christianity, who is called in Norway to the present day, Laake. 

LOKMAH (Abu Aman?), a fabulous personage; the supposed author of a certain 
number of Arabic fables. He is by some Arabic writers called a nephew of Job or 
Abraham; by others a councilor of David or Solomon; others again identify him with 
Balaam, whose name signifies, like that of LokmUn, Xhe BemuTer. Equal uncertainty 
reigns respecting his native place and occupation. Thus, he is variously held to have- 
been an Ethiopian slave, conspicuous for his ugliness, a king of Yemen, an Arabic 
tailor, a carpenter, a shepherd, and the like. Most probably, the circumstances and 
sayiags of several men living at different periods have been fathered upon Lokmttn, of 
whom Mohammed (Surah 81) says that to him “has been given tlwwi&dom'' There is 
also a great likeness to be recognized between himself and his fables and JEsop and 
those current under the latter’s name. According to the Arabic waiters, to Lokm-Sn, as 
the ideal of wisdom, the kingdom of the workl was offered, but was by him declined — 
provided this was no ofiense against piety — because he felt much happier as he w’as*, 
and that when asked what was the secret of the goodness and wisdom of all his deeds, 
he replied: “It is this: I always adhere to the truth; I always keep my -word; and I 
never mis myself up with other people’s affairs.” 

The fables that go by Lokm^n’s name are for the most part Indian apologues, which 
were first rendered into Greek, thence into Syriac, and finally into Arabic. They are, 
in this last form, of a comparatively recent date, and thus unknown to all the classical 
writers. The language is very corrupt, and it is highly to be regretted that the book, 
for want of anything better, still holds its rank as an elementary book for Arabic stin 
dents. Its first redaction is, according to a note to a manuscript in the imperial 
library in Paris (Suppl. Ho. 58), due to an Egyptian Christian, Bai'suma, who probably 
lived towards the end of the 13th century. The first edition, with a Latin translation 
by Erpemius, appeared at Leyden (1615). The book has been frequently translated into. 
European languages — into French, by Tanneguy, Schier, etc. ; into Spanish, by Miguel 
Garcia Ascensio, etc.; into Danish, by Rask; into German, by Olearius, Schaller, etc. 
Recent editions are by Bernstein (Gott. 1817), Caussin de Perceval (Paris, 1818), Frey tag' 
(Bonn, 1823), Rbdiger (Leip. 1830, etc.), Schier (Dres. 1831), Rasch (Copenh, 1832), 
Derenburg (Berk 1850), etc. 

A book, AmiMl (Parables), ascribed to Lokmfin, and supposed to contain more than 
a thousand apologues, maxims, parables, sentences, etc., has never been discovered. 
Lokman’s supposed grave is shown at Ramlah, near Jerusalem. 

LOLA MOHTEZ (Maeia Dolores Porris), Countess of Landsfelt, 1824-61 ; alleged 
by Mirecourt, autlmr of Zfis to have been born in Montrose, Scotland, 

though she chiimed Seville, Spain, as her hirtliplace. When quite young she married 
capt, James of the East India service against the wish of her mother, and traveled with 
Mm in India. She also accompanied him during an expedition against the Afghans. 
About 1838 she obtained a separation from her husband, and traveled in Europe, leading 
an erratic life in the different capitals, at one time singing barcaroles in the streets ot 
Warsaw, and again appearing as a danseuse in the theater of that city. She now adopteci 
the stage as a profession, appearing usually as a dancer, and, though possessing little skill 
la that direction, achieved a certain degree of popularity by her graceful person and 
charming vivacity of manner. In 1847 she visited Munich/and there attracted, the attem 
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tion of king Louis of Bavaria. She was at this time very attractive, handsome, and with a 
remarkable talent for political intrigue. The king gave her a residence in Munich and 
an income estimated at $25,000 per annum, and made her the confidant of his political 
schemes. She soon exercised a powerful influence, and, as is believed, for the interest 
of Ihivaria. But she made many enemies, the Jesuits, as she averred, being active 
against her. A difficulty with the students of the imiversity of Munich at length pre- 
cipitated her downfall, and the king was forced by his counselors to consent to her 
arrest and deportation from the country. This act was folloived by the aljdi cation of 
the king himself, who afterwards vainly sought to renew his association with Lola 
Montez, who absolutely rejected his advances. During her stay in Munich, she was 
named by the king countess of Landsfelt, with the consent of the crown prince. Lola 
iiow^ visited England, and in 1849 was married to George Stafford Heald, esq., of the 
2d life-guards, a gentleman of family and position, with an income of £0,0(,)U per iumum. 
His family opposed the match, and on Aug. 6, 1849, through their instigation, she 
w’as brought before a London police court on a charge of bigamy; her former husband, 
capt. James, being still living in India. Her defense (of a divorce) -was not accepted, 
the law prohibiting either party from marrying again during the life-Ume of the other; 
Heald accordingly obtained a divorce, and Lola continued to lead Iier former wandering 
life. She sailed for New York in the autumn of 1851, on board the same steamer with 
Louis Kossuth, arriving on Dec. 5. She appeared at the Broadway theater in a piece 
called Lola Montez in Bamria, and as a danseuse in most of the large cities. ^ In 1855 
she took a company of players to Australia, and gave some of her characteristic perfor- 
mances in the principal towns. In 1858 she delivered a lecture on Beautiful WomeM m 
IiTew York. The last few years of her life were passed in retirement. 

LOLIGO, or Squiu. See Oalamaky, ante. 

lOLIIIM. See Daknel and Kye-obass. 


LOL'LABBS, or Lole'hahds, a semi-monastic society, the members of which devoted 
themselves to the care of the sick and of the dead. It was first formed about the year 
1300 in Antwerp, where somepiou.s persons associated themselves for the burial of the 
dead. They were called from their frugal life, and the poverty of their appearance, 
Matemam; also, from their patron saint, 8t AlexiuB; and, on account of their 

dwelling in cells, Fratres CellitcB; w’hilst they acquired the name Lollards from their prac- 
tice of singing dirges at funerals — the Low^-German lolleii, or lulleu, signifying to sing 
softly or slowly. They soon spread through the Netherlands and Germany, and in the 
frequent pestilences of that period were useful and everywhere welcome. The clergy 
and the begging-friars, however, disliked and persecuted them, classing- them with the 
heretical Beghardsi^QQ BEOumES), till Gregory XI. took them under his protection in 
1374. Female Lollard societies were formed in some places. The Lollards havmjrbeen 




reproached with heresy, their name was afterwards very commonly given to different 
classes of religionists, sometimes to the truly pious, sometimes to the worst pretenders, 
and in England it became a designation of the followers of Wycliffe (q.v.), and thus 
extended into Scotland, where the Lolla^'ds of Kyle (in Ayrshire) attracted attention, and 
became the objects of persecution in the end of the 15th century. 

LOLLAKDS {ante), a name at first, about the beginning of the 14th c,, applied to the 
Gellites, who, at Antwerp, devoted themselves to the care of persons ill with pestilential 
diseases; and afterwards, during the close of that century and through the next, given 
•to the followers of Wycliffe. Various explanations of the name have been suggested, 
one of wffiicb, favored by many, is that derived from the Low-German -word t^dlen, or 
iollen, wdiich means to sing loworsoftly ; it was applied to the Cellites because they sang 
low and plaintively at funerals. A later and more probable theory derives it from lot 
lardus, the Latin form of the old English “loller,” one who lolls or lounges about, a 
vagabond. It was applied at first both to the hegging-friars and to the Wycliffites; but 
afterwards being restricted to the latter, it occasioned, by its resemblance to the Latin 
lolia,” the punning accusation that they were tares among the wheat. Many of them, 
;sent forth by Wycliffe to carry the gospel into the remote villages, were called “poor 
priests” by the people, to large numbers of -whom they preached in the fields, church- 
yards, and market-places. 

After Wycliffe had taken the degree of d.ix at the university of Oxford, and had 
-commenced there his earnest appeals against papal errors, he aroused the hatred of the 
bishops, and became prominent as an advocate and leader of reform. When he retired 
from the university to the little parish of Lutterworth, the work went on with unabated 
power. Those who had been instructed by either his preaching or writings were active 
in diffusing his doctrines abroad. His followers were found among all classes of people; 
some of the more distinguished being influenced somewhat perhaps by political motives, 
but the greater part chiefly by the powder of religious truth. The judicial examinations 
of those who, in the next age, were arrested for heresy show that they all cherished, 
substantially, the doctrinal views which Wycliffe had taught. The principal of these views 
were: the supreme authority of the Scriptures as the rule of faith; the finished work of 
Ohrist as the only Savior; and the denial of transubstantiation, auricular confession, 
image worship, the papal hierarchy, and the priestly offices in the mass. At the time 
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^ Wyclifte’s death the niimher of his followers was increasing rapidly, as was indicated 
^ the somewhat extravagant affirmation of Knighton that nearly every second man in 
England was a Lollard. In 1383 a council, convened by archbishop Courtney, con- 
demned 10 of Wycliffe’s articles as heretical ahd 24 as erroneous. The archbishop pub- 
lished an order forbidding any man, of any estate or condition whatsoever, to hold, 
teach, preach, or defend the aforesaid heresies and errors, or any of them, or even allow 
them to be preached or favored either publicly or privately. Bishops and priests were 
exhorted to become inquisitors of heretical pravity, and were threatened with excom- 
munication if they neglected their duty in this respect. The chancellor of the univer- 
sity, charged with “ being somewhat inclined to the errors aforesaid,” was enjoined to 
allow no one under his jurisdiction to teach or defend them. At length, violent perse- 
cution was commenced. Some of the accused recanted, and became bitter persecutors 
of their former friends. Others fled out of the country. In other parts, also, of the 
Icingdom the Lollards were actively teaching their doctrines. In Leicester and the 
vicinity they made great progress; and as the people hid their teachers, the whole city 
•and all its churches were placed under interdict until all the Lollards of the town should 
forsake their heresy and obtain absolution. To arrest their advance and break up their 
meetings, parliament resolved that if any persons, on conviction, refused to abjure their 
errors, they should be delivered over to the secular arm to be burned. 'William Sautre, 
“a good man and faithful priest, inflamed with zeal for true religion,” was condemned 
and committed to the flames in an open part of London. The “cruel constitution” of 
archbishop Arundel forbade any one to preach in English, either within the church or 
without, except by permission of the bishop. Schoolmasters and teachers were for- 
bidden to teach anything contrary to what the church had declared. No hook or 
treatise of Wycliffe w^as to be read anywhere. No person was allow’ ed to write or print 
a translation of any text of Scripture into English or any other language. No one was 
to dispute upon articles determined by the church. No scholar or inhabitant of Oxford 
university was to propose or defend anything contrai’y to the determinations of the 
church. 

But all these measures proving insufficient to suppress the hated opinions, the active 
persecution also went on, and many persons were burned. The accession of Henry 
V. was signalized by his surrendering to the persecutors his friend sir John Oldcastle, 
•who wms arrested, condemned, and excommunicated. At first he contrived to escape 
from prison, but was rearrested, and in 1417 -was burned at the .stake. The parliament 
further enacted *Uhat 'whatsoever they were who should read the Scriptures in the 
mother tongue, they should forfeit land, cattle, body, life, and goods from their heirs 
forever; aha so be condemned for heretics to G-od, enemies to the crown, and most 
arrant traitors to the land.” In case of relapse after pardon, they \vere to be hanged as 
traitors against the king, and then burned as heretics against God. The last executions 
took place in 1431. 

In Scotland, also, especially in the western districts, the Lollards were numerous, 
and suffered persecutions during different parts of the 15th century. Near the close of 
it 30 persons were summoned before king James IV. and the great council. Happily 
for them the king vef used to sanction their condemnation, and they were released". 
After the opening of the 16th c. the Lollards gradually became incorporated with the 
reformed churches. 

LOLL BAZAAB, an inconsiderable t. of northern India, in the district of Cush Behar, 
between the rivers Durlah and Tisjfca, in n. lat. 26° 4', and e. long. 89° 18'. It partly occu- 
pies the site of the ruined city of Komotapur, a “ most stupendous monument of rude 
labor,” the walls of which w’ere 19 m. in circumference in the inside of the inner ditch. 
Massive ruins are still to be seen. 

LOMBABB, Peter (rather, Peter the Lombard), one of the most famous of the 
schoolmen, was b. at a village near Novara, in Lombardy. He was a pupil of Abelard, 
afterwards became a teacher of theology in Paris, and in 1159 was appointed bishop of 
Paris, Bayle says that he was the first who obtained the title of doctor of theology in 
the university of Paris. He died at Paris in 1164. He was very generally styled 
maglster senteniiaruin, or the master of senMnces, from his work Sententkirwm JMri IV. , 
an arranged collection of sentences" from Augustine and other fathers, on points of 
Ohristian doctrine, with objections .and replies, also collected from authors of repute. ; 
It was intended as a manual for the scholastic disputants of his age, and as maybe i 
inferred from wliat has just been said, is a compilation rather than an original It i 
was the subject of many commentaries down to the time of the reformation. The works 
of Peter Lombard -were edited by Aleaume (Louvain, 1546). ; 

LOMBABB AECHITECTBBE is the style which was invented and used by the Gothic 
invaders and colonists of the n. of Italy ’ from about the age of Charlemagne till it was 
superseded by the importation of the pointed style from Prance in the beginning of the 
13th century. The architecture of the Lombards -was derived from the Komanesque 
(q.v.), or debased Roman st.yle which they found in the country— -the general plan of the 
churches, and the general form of the pillars, arches, etc., being almost identical with 
that of the Homan basilicas (q.v.). But in detail there is no such resemblance; the 
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Boman traditiojtifi are entirely abandoned, and instead of the debased acantlnis leaves 
and fragments of entablatures, so characteristic of tlie Bomanesqiie style, the Lombards 
adopted a freer imitation of natural forms in their foliage, and covered their buildings 
with representations of the fights and hunting-expeditions in which they delighted. On 
their first arrival in Italy they used Italian workmen ; but when their own people became 
more numerous they also laid aside the sword for the trowei. Accordingly, vvlierever 
in n. Italy the Lombards 'were numerous, their style prevailed; and wliere the Romans 
predominated, the Romanesque prevailed. The n. of Italy belonged naturally, at the 
time of Charlemagne, to the great German empire, and thus we find nearly tlie same, 
style of architecture in Lombardy and in Germany as far n. as the Baltic, Sec IhiEx- 
ISH Architecttjrb. Few early examples of Lombard architecture exist. In tlie unruly 
times when the style originated, the buildings were no rloubt frequently destrdyed by 
fire; this seems to have led to the desire to erect fireproof structures, and thus tlic ear- 
lier as well as almost all the later examples are vaulted with stone, whereas the Roman- 
esque basilicas are generally roofed with wood. This stone roof seems to Inive been, the 
great desideratum in the new style. The earliest example is a small clnipel at Friuli, 
built probably during the 8th c., and it is covered with an intersecting vault. Examples 
of this date are rare' in Italy; hut in Switzerland, where the .style is almost identical, 
several interesting specimens of early architecture remain, siicdi lus the churclies of 
Romain-Motier, Granson, Pa 3 mrne, etc., in which the transition from the Romanesque 
to the round-arched Gothic is very clearly traceable. We there find the peculiar areli- 
ornament so characteristic of Lombardy and the Rhine, and we can trace the timid 
steps by which the Goths advanced in the art of vaulting. 

The vaulting is the leading feature of Lombard architecture, and from it spring tlie 
other distinguishing forms of the style. Thus, the plain, round pillars, with a simple 
base and capital, which served to support the side-walls and roof of a basilica, are 
changed for a compound pier, made up of several shafts, each resting on its own base, 
and each provided with a capital to carry the particular part of the vaullmg assigyaed to 
it. This change is deserving of particular notice as tlie first germ of that principle 
which was afterwards developed into the Gothic style (q.v.). Buttresses are also intro- 
duced for the first time, although with small projection. 

The of Novara is one of the most striking examples of Lombard architect 

. ture. It belongs to the 11th century. It is derived from tlie old basilican type, having 
i at the w. end an open atrium, with arcade around, from which the church is entered by 
a central door. The interior is divided into central and side aisles, with vaulted roof, 

I and terminated with an apsidal choir. At the end of the atrium opposite the church, is 
! situated the baptistery. At Asti there is an interesting example of the early Lombard 
i baptistery. The same general arrangement of plan afterwards became common in the 
German churches, the atrium being roofed over and included in the nave, and the bap- 
tistery forming the w^estern apse of the double-apsed churches. The elevation of Novara 
is ornamented with those arcades and arched string-courses so common in Lonihard and 
Rhenish architecture. 

San Michele at Pavia and San Ambrogio at Milan are also good early examples of 
this style. In both, the grouping of the piers into vaulting shafts, wall-arch shafts, etc., 
is complete, and that beautiful feature of the style, the arcade round the apse, is fully 
developed. The atrium and vr. front of San Ambrogio form one of tlie finest groups of 
Lombard architecture. 

Lombard architecture is important as forming a link between the Romanesque of 
Italy and the Gothic of the Cisalpine countries. On the one hand, its origin can be 
traced back to the Roman basilicas; while on the other it embodied those principles 
from the development of which sprang the great Gothic style of the middle ages. 

LOMBABBS, a German people of the Sue vie family, not very numerous, but of dls- I 

tinguislied valor, who played an important part in the early history of Europe. The j 

name is derived from LongoharM, or Langohtirdi, a Latinized form in use since the 12th ! 

c.,^ and was fonnerly supposed to have been given with reference to the long beards of ! 

this people ; but it is now derived rather from a woi’d parta^ or hayde^ ■vyhicii signifies a 
battle-axe. About the 4th c. they seem to have begun to leave their original seats (on 
the lower Elbe, where the Romans seem to have come first in contact with them about 
[the beginning of the Christian era), and to have fought their waj*- southward and east- 
j ward till they came into close oontact with the eastern Roman empire on the Danube, 
adopted an Arlan form of Christianity, and after having been for some time tributary tO' 
the Heruli, raised themselves upon the ruins of their power, and of that of the Gepidae, 
shortly after the middle of the 6th c., to the position of masters of Pannonia, and became 
one of the most wealthy and powerful nations in that part of the world. IJnder their 
king Alhoin (q.v,), they invaded and conquered the n. and center of Italy (o68“69). 

The more complete triumph of the Lombards was promoted by the accession of strength 
\yhich they received from other tribes following them over the Alps— Bulgarians, Sarma- i 

tians, Panuonians, Norici, Alemanni, Suevi, Gepidse, and Saxons — for the numbers of [ 

the Lombards themselves were never very great. 

Tim Lombards, after the example or the Romans themselves in the conquests of 
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former times, were for tlie most part contented with a third of the land or of its fruits. 
One of their kings, An tliari (584-90), assumed the title of Flavius, which :had been 
borne by some of the later Eoman emperors, and asserted the usual claims of a Roma^ 
ruler; while the administration of the Lombard kingdom was soon so superior to that 
wliicli then prevailed in other parts of Italy that to many the change of masters was a 
positive relief from unjust and severe exactions. While the higher nobility, however, 
in general retained some portion of their former wealth and gTeatness, the possessors of 
small properties became fewer in number, and sunk into the class of mere cultivators, 
to whom it was comparatively indifferent whether they acknowledged a Roman or a 
Lombard superior. The rights of the municipal corporations also, although acknowl- 
edged, were gradually abridged, partly through the encroachments of the Lombard dukes, 
and partly through those of the higher clergy, till few relics of their ancient self- 
government remained. These few, however, were the germs from which, at a subse- 
quent period, the liberties of the independent Italian cities were developed. 

The conversion of the Arian Lombards to the orthodox faith was brought about by 
the policy of Gregory the great and the zeal of Theodolinda, wife of Authari, and subse- 
quently of his successor, Agilulf (590-615), 

Theodolinda persuaded Agilulf to restore a portion of their property and dignities to 
the Catholic clergy, and to liave his own son baptized according to the Catholic rites. 
She also built the magnificent basilica of St. John the baptist at Monza, near Milan, in 
wTiich in subsequent times was kept the Lombard crown, called the iro?i crown (q.v.). 
The Lombards were ere long full}’- united to the Roman Catholic church. The contests 
•of the dukes prevented the firm consolidation of the kingdom, or any very considerable 
extension of its boundaries. The edict of the Lombard king, Rotharl (638-54), declar- 
ing the laws of the Lombards, promulgated Nov. 22, 643, is memorable, as having 
become the foundation of constitutional law in the Germanic kingdoms of the middle 
ages. It was revised and extended by subsequent Lombard kings, but subsisted in force 
for several centuries after the Lombard kingdom had passed away. The Lombards, 
however, gradually became more and more assimilated to the former inhabitants of the 
land of wdiich they had made themselves lords; their rudeness was exchanged for refine- 
ment, and the Latin language prevailed over the German, which they had brought with 
them from the other side of the flips. But of the original Lombard language little is 
known, nothing remaining to attest its certainly German character except a few words 
and names, the very ballads in which the stories of Lombard heroes were recorded liav- 
hig only come down to us in Latin versions, 

Liutprand (713-44) raised the Lombard kingdom to its highest prossperity. He 
quelled with strong hand the turbulence of the nobles, gave the finishing blow to the 
exarchate of Ravenna, and sought to extend his dominion over all Italy. But the popes 
now entered upon that Macchiavellian policy which they long incessantly pursued, of 
laboring to prevent a union of all Italy under one government, in order to secure for 
themselves the greater power in the midst of contending parties. This, with the dis- 
putes which arose concerning the succession to the Lombard throne, led to the downfall 
of the Lombard kingdom within no long time after it had reached its utmost greatness. 
The popes allied themselves with the Frankish kings, and Pepin, who had been anointed 
by Stephen II, to the “patriciate,’' 1. e., the governorship of Rome, invaded Italy (754), 
and compelled the Lombard king Aistulf (749-54), who cherished the same ambitious 
designs as Liutprand, to refrain from further conquests, and even to give up some of the 
cities which had already yielded to his arms, which Pepin (755) &stowed upon the 
Roman church and commonwealth. New causes of hostility between the Frank and 
Lombard monarchs arose when Charlemagne sent back to her father his wife, the daugh- 
ter of the Lombard king Desiderius (754-74), and Desiderins supported the claims of the 
children of Carloman, Charlemagne’s brother. In the autumn of 773, Charlemagne 
invaded Italy; and in May of the following year, Pavia was conquered, and the Lom- 
bard kingdom, after an existence of 206 years, was overthrown. In 776 an insurrection 
of some of the Lombard dukes brought Charlemagne again into Italy, and the dukedoms 
were broken down into counties, and the Lombard system, as far as possible, supplanted 
by that of the Pranks. In 803 a treaty between Charlemagne, the western, and Niceph- 
orus, the eastern emperor, confirmed the right of the former to the Lombard territory, 
with Rome, the Exarchate, Ravenna, Istria, and part of Dalmatia; whilst the eastern 
empire retained the islands of Venice and the maritime towns of Dalmatia, with Naples, 
Sicily, and part of Calabria. Compare TCirk’s JDie Longobmxlen und t?rr Volksrecht (Rost, 
1835); and Fiegler’s Bas Kmigvemi der Longobarden in Italien (Leip. 1851). 

lOM'BAEBY, the name given to that part of upper Italy which formed the “ nucleus' 
of the kingdom of the Lombards (q.v.). It consisted of the whole of Italy n, of the 
peninsula, with the exceptions of Savoy and Venice, and after the fall of the Lombard 
kingdom, in 774, was incorporated in the Carlovinginn empire. In 843 it was created a 
separate kingdom, but was not entirely .severed fi-om the Prankish monarchy till 888. 
From this time it was ruled by its owii kings till 961, when it was annexed to the Ger- 
man empire. Out of the wred-is of tlic old divi- ''OMuent kingdom now arose a number 
■cf independent duchies, as Friuli, Mauttia, Susa, Piedmont, etc., and soon afterwards 
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the republics of Venice, Genoa, Milan, and Pavia. These republics consisted of one 
sovereign town, surrounded by, in many cases, a large extent of dependent territory. 

The Lombard cities declared themselves independent towards the commencement of the 
13th c., and in 1167 were joined by their less powerful neighbors in the “ first Lombard 
league,*’ for the maintenance of their liberties, against Frederic Barbarossa, wiiom they 
severely defeated in 1176. In 1335 they w*- ere compelled to form the “ second Lombard 
league” against Frederic II., and with similar success. About this time, petty tyrants 
arose in most of the cities, and the country was distracted by internal dissensions, which 
were carefully fostered by France and Germany. These tw^ great powders and Spain 
strove for tiie possession of Lombardy. The last succeeded in obtaining it in 1640 and 
held possession till about 1706, when, after another dispute, the duchies of Milan and 
Mantua (the country bounded by the Ticino, Po, Mincio, and Switzerland), which alone ! 
now retained tlie name of Lombardy, came into the hands of Austria, and were desig- 
nated “Austrian Lombardy.” In 1796 it became part of the Cisalpine republic, but ia 
1815 w^as restored to Austria, and annexed politically to the newly acquired Venetiaii 
territory under the name of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom. This union wnis dissolved 
in 1859 by the Italian war ; Lombardy was given up to the new kingdom of Italy, Aus- 
tria, however, retaining, for a time, her Venetian territory. There is now no official 
division called Lombardy, the countr))^ having been parceled out into the provinces of 
Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, Milan, Pavia, and Sondrio. Its total area was 8,264 
English sq.m., with a population in 1863 of 8,261,000. 

The northern districts of Lombardy are alpine in cliaracter, but the rest of the country 
is of extraordinary fertility, induced chiefly by the universal practice of irrigation. The 
country is celebrated for the products of its pasture-land and as much as 50,000,000 lbs. 
of cheese is annually produced in the dairies of Lombardy. Agriculture is here in a 
more advanced state than in any other part of Italy, wheat, rice, and maize being the 
principal crops; melons, gourds, oranges, flgs, citrons, pomegranates, peaches, plmn.s, 
and other fruits of excellent quality are largely produced. The numerous mulberry 
plantations form another prominent feature, and vines are extensively cultivated, though 
the wine produced from them is of inferior quality. Various kinds of marble, some of 
them of great beauty, form the chief item in the mineral products of Lombardy; a few 
iron mines exist in Como and Bergamo. The chief manufactures are silk, cotton, and ; 

•woolen goods, flax, paper, glass, and pottery; the annual value of the silk exceeds ^ 

£8,000,000. Education is very generally diffused among the people, and they are well 
supplied with newspapers and scientific and literary journals. 

LOHBOKVan island in that crescent group in the Malayan archipelago known as the* 
Sunda islands. It lies between Bali on the w., and Sumbawa on the e. ; lat. from 8® 12' 
to 9"* s., long, from 115” 44' to 116” 40' east. Area estimated at 1480 sq.m.; pop. at 
200,000, who are all Mohammedans. The n. and s. coasts are each traversed by a chain 
of mountains, some of which are volcanic, but the interior is a fertile valley. Eke and 
cotton are largely cultivated, 20,000 tons of the former being exported annually. The 
capital is Mataran ; the principal seaport, Ampanam. 

i 

LOMBEIZ, an epizootic disease which attacks young sheep in Texas and Hew 
Mexico. Great numbers of reddish halr-like worms infest the stomach and flesh of the ■ 
animals, destroying them in droves. It generally attacks those which are not well cared 
for, or at least proves more fatal among them. ‘Tlie usual remedies which are said to be 
attended with success are equal parts of salt, sulphur, and sulphate of iron (green cop- 
peras). ' 

LOM^HIE, Lours Leonard be, b. France, 1818; descended from eminent ances- j 
tors, one of whom was a victim of the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s. His first literary j 
work was a series of biographical sketches, published under the title Galcria des Oontem- \ 

foraines Illustres par un Honmie de Run. In 1845 he obtained the chair of literature; In : 

the college of France. In 1871 he became a member of the French academy in the place 
vacated by the death of Merimee. His Biogra/pliieB des Homme de 1789; Bewumarcham 
et wn temps, Sttides sur la SoeiSte Fran>gaise; La Comtesse do Bocliefoi't et ses A/mks; and 
Mlrnheau — are among his principal works. i 

LOMOHOZOFF, Mikhaiu Wasitowttz, 1711--65; b. Eiissia; son of a poor fisher- 
man, who in the midst of poverty and want exhibited such hunger for knowledge 
and instinct for poetry as to excite the friendship of a priest, wlio placed him in a 
school of Moscow. Thence his talents procured him entrance to the university of 
Kiev, and to the academy of St. Petersburg. His great learning in due lime secured 
him the position of professor of chemistry and director of the minernlogieaJ caljinets of 
the university of St. Petersburg. He was sent by that institution to Germany to acquire 
a pi'actical knowledge of mining and mineralogy, and -^^diile there familiarized himself j 
with the German poets. The range and variety of his studies and authorship are 1 ; 

remarkable. It embraces annals of tlie Russian soVereigns, a history of Ifussia, works ' 

on mineralogy and chemistry, a Russian trrammar and Vhetoric, orioinrd poems, and a 
great number of translations. He is called the father of modern Russicu; litorntiire, and ; 
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Ms grammar is said to have drawn out the plan, and his poetry to have built up the 
fabric of his native language.” The life of Peter the great was the subject of his main 
poem, a heroic epic in two cantos, said to be unsurpassed in the language. He became 
one of the counselors of state, and died in middle life, crowned with the esteem and 
admiration of his countrymen. 

IiOMEH'TUM. See Legume. 

LO'MOHD, Loch, the largest of the Scottish lakes, lies between Dumbartonshire on 
the w. and the counties of Stirling and Perth on the east. It is 24 m, long, is 7 m. 
broad at the southern extremity, though the northern half is only about a m. in width,, 
and has an area of 45 sq. miles. Its depth varies from 60 to 600 ft., and its surface is 
only about 22 ft. above the level of the sea. The waters of the loch are swelled by the* 
contributions of many streams, the chief of which is the Endrick, from the s.e.; the sur- 
plus waters are carried off by the Leven, an affluent of the Clyde. The lower portion of 
the loch is surrounded b}'- a hilly but •well-cultivated and finely wooded country, and! 
the character of the scenery is in the highest degree rich and beautiful. Around the 
northern portion of the loch are piled high, -wdld, and picturesque masses of mountains 
—Ben Lomond on the e., and the Arrochar hills on the west. The surface is dotted 
over with numerous islands, which are finely diversified in their general appearance, 
and contribute greatly to the exquisite beauty of the scene. Several steamers ply on 
the lake. 

LOMUS, in Hindu mythology — according to Vollmer— is the first created being 
formed by Brahma. Deciding to devote himself to the contemplation of divine things, 
in order to be undisturbed he buried himself in the ground. This pleased the gods so 
much that they loaded him with favors, increased and confirmed his power and piety, 
and assured him a duration of life surpassing even that of Brahma. Lomus is said to he 
20 m. long, and covered with hairs, of which he draws out one during the lapse of each 
cycle of Brahma, and will die only after the last is drawn. 

LOMZA, a government of Russia, formerly a part of the Polish government of 
Augustovo; 4,666 sq.m,; pop. 501,385. It is bounded by the government of Grodno on 
the e. and by e. Prussia on the n. w. Capital, Lomza. i 

LOM'ZA, a district t. in the government of the same name, in Poland, on the left of! 
the Narev, a tributary of the Vistula, and 85 m. n.e. of Warsaw, played a prominent 
part in the histoij of Poland, but has never recovered from its sufferings during the 
Swedish wars. Lomza lias a college, a gymnasium, an arsenal, and several paper-mills^ 
and cloth and linen factories in its neighborhood. Pop, ’67, 10,340. 

LONATO^ a t. in n. Italy, province of Brescia; pop. 6,462. It is situated on a 
height about 3 m. from the southern shore of lake Gonda, surrounded by walls, defended 
also by a citadel. It is in a fine silk district. The principal church is surmounted by . 
a splendid dome. The town is of Roman origin, was devastated by T-var and pesti- 
lence in the middle ages, and in modern times was the scene of two great battles 
between the B'renchand Austrians in 1706 and 1796, the French being in both victorious. 

LOWBOF, the capital of the British empire, stands on both banks of the Thames, 
about 60 m. from the sea. The dome of St. Paul’s is in lat. 51° 30' 48" n., and in long. 
5' 48" west. The river here varies from 900 to 1200 ft. in width. 

London, under the names Londiniim, Londinum, and Avgusta, was one of the chief 
stations of the Romans in Britain. They encircled a portion of what is now the city 
with a wall, which was rebuilt and extended in later ages. In Stow’s time, the remains 
of the JSTornian or Anglo-Norman wall were about 2 m. in extent, from the Thames at 
the Tower to the Thames at Blackfriars. Tiie great fire of 1666 and continual recon- 
structions ill later ages have nearly obliterated ail traces of the old wall. The seven 
gates which pierced it are entirely gone, Temple Bar being merely one of the outer bars 
<>r suburban gates. 

It Is almost impossible to say wihat is the me of London, because there is no boundary 
wall, nor any definite number of surrounding villages and parishes included within it. 
‘VLondon within the walls,” the original city, comprise.s only 370 acres; “ London with- 
out the -walls” comprises 230 acres; then there are the cfty of ^Vestminster and the 
borough of Southwark; the ‘‘ Tower Hamlets,” comprising Bethnal Green, ■Whitechapel, , 
Stepney, Mile End, Poplar, Black wall, etc. ; the northern suburbs of Marylebone, Port- ! 
land Town, Camden and Eenlish Towns, St. Pancras, Hampstead, Islington, Dalston, ; 
Clapton, Hackney, etc. ; the western suburbs of Kensington, Chelsea, Pimilco, Tyburiiia, 
Nottiug Hill, Bays water, Westbouriie, Fulham, Paddington, etc. ; many parishes in the 
center, but westward of the city; Bermondsey, Lambeth, Newington, Wandsworth. 
Keunington, Stocipvell, Brixton. Clapham, Camberwell, Peckham, liotherhithe, etc., in 
Surrey; and Deptford, Greenwich, Penge, Hatcham, Blackheath, Lewisham, Lee, etc., 
in Kent. The post-o^lee London is larger tha,n pafliaineTitaTy i the 

p&Uce London is larger than either. It is usual, however, now to take, as the limit of 
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London, tlie area under the operation of the “ metropolis local government act/’ ’whicli 
is also adopted by the registrar-general for the census, ami fur the tables of mortality; 
it is nearly identical with the area under the control of tlie metropolitan board of works, 
and with that under the control of the London school boa.rd (establisluai by the educa- 
tion act of 1870). The area of the metropolis, as thus dethied, is about 78,200 acres, 
'equal to 132 sq. miles. This area contained, in 1801, ;ino,431 inhabited houses and 
:3, SOS, 084 inhabitants; and in 1871, 417,348 bouses and 8,201,804 inhabitants, i )ii census 
night, April, 1871, the exact population of the metropolis, under six diiferent iuterpretar 
tions of that term, was as follows: 


City of London /. 74,782 

Parliamentary London. 8,008,101 

Registrar-gerierars London. 8,251,8U4 

Local-management Loudon 8,3(M, 580 

School-board London.. 3,265,005 

Police London.. ..... .... ... . . ...... ..... , 8,888,092 


In round numbers, the dimensions may be estimated at about 18 m. from e, to w., and 
9;lfronin. to south. ¥ov parliainentari/ jimposeB, London constitutes ten. boroughs— 
viz., city of London, Westminster, Southwark, Marylebone, ilnsbury, Tower Haihlets, 
Hackney, Chelsea, Lambeth, and Greenwich; the first sending four members, a,nd the 
■others two each. For poor-law purposes, London is divided into 40 unions, in some 
cases single parishes, in others grotips of parishes. The “metropolitan buildings act” of 
1855 — winch gives some kind of official control over tlie ranging of houses in streets, the 
removal of projections and sheds, the management of rebuikliiig and repairs, the com- 
pulsory repair of houses in a dangerous condition, etc., divides the metropolis into 56 
districts, of wdrich 4 are in the, city of London, 5 in the city of Westminster, 80 in other 
parts of the metropolis n. of the Thames, and 17 s. of the Thames. The city of London, 
as it cannot increase in size, is population, owing to the substitution 

of large commercial establishments for dwelling-houses. Little over 70, 000 persons sleep 
in the city at night, whereas nearly 700,000 enter and quit it every da\^ 

The Thames at London is crossed by the following London bridge, South- 

eastern railway city bridge, Southwark bridge, Chatham and Dover railway bridge, : 
Biackfriars bridge, Waterloo bridge, Charing Cross railway and foot bridge, Westmin- ' 
ster bridge, Lambeth bridge, Vauxhall bridge, Pimlico railway bridge, Chelsea suspen- 
sion bridge, Gadogan or Albert bridge, Battersea bridge, West London railway bridge, 
Putney bridge, and Hammersmith bridge. (Tlie bridges at Barnes, Kew, and Rich- 
inond can scarcely be said to be within metropolitan limits.) Kear and between these 
bridges are about 20 steamboat piers for the accommodation of river passengers. The 
Thames tunnel, formerly a footway under the river, 1200 ft, long, about 2” m, below 
London bridge, now constitutes part of the Mast London raihoay, A little w'ay below 
London bridge is the tower subway, a small tunnel for foot passengers. For the accom- 
modation of such shipping as cannot conveniently load and unload in the river, St. 
Katharine's docks, London docks, Limelmm docks. West India docks, Idast huUa docks, and 
Victoria docks have been formed on the noiHiern shore; and the Commercial and Grand 
Surrey docks on the southern. The part of the Tliames just below London bridge, 
called the is the great rendezvous for coal-ships; below that, as far as Blackwall, 
is the port, occupied by ships of greater burden. Of canals, the Paddington, Regen/s, 
and Grand Surrey are the chief. 

In matters of government London is under very varied jurisdiction. The lord mayor 
and corporation exercise peculiar powers in the city in reference to tolls, dues, markets, 
the administration of justice, police, drainage, lighting, paving, and a variety of other 
matters. The city is divided into 25 wards, each represented by an alderman; the ■ 

aldermen are chosen for life, and are magistrates by virtue of their office. Tlie common j 

council consists of 206 members, who, with the lord mayor and aldermen, form a kind ^ 

of parliament for the management of city affairs. The Mamion house and GtiildhaM I 

are the chief buildings for the transaction of corporate business. The metropolitan com- 
missioners of police and the metropolitan board of tcorks heeve control over the whole 
metropolis accept the city. Westminster and Southwark are each under local authori- 
ties, but only in minor matters. The drainage is managed by two boards of wmrks, one ' 
for the city and one for the rest of the metropolis, and iias been improved by a vast and 
costly system of sewerage, paid for by the housebolders. Nearly all the drainage and 
sewage enter the Thames at points 12 in. below London bridge* instead of in London 
itself; the expense of these great works has reached nearly £5,000,000. The gas supply 
is in the hands of joint-stock companies; and so is the water supply: the water being 
obtained from the Thames, and from the New river, one of its affluents. Both systems ' 
are in some degree controlled by the boards, etc., above named. In police jurisdiction 
the city of London is entirely distinct from the rest of the metropolis. In 1863 aa 
attempt was made by the government to bring all under one jurisdiction; but the oppo- | 

silion of the citizens was so strong that the attempt failed. The city police, about 70® ; 

in number, are in 6 divisions, and "have 7 stations; there are two police-offices or justioe' 
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ro«s, one at the Mansion house and one at Guildhall. " All the rest of the metropolis 
is under the commissioners of metropolitan police, with head-quarters at Whitehall 
There are 21 divisions, all but one (the Thames police) denoted by letters of the alphabet; 
the full force, officers and men, is about 8,500. There are 14 police courts, attended by 
23 police magistrates, for taking cognizance of offenses within the metropolis, but out- 
side the city. 

The streets of London, extending, with lanes and courts, nearly 30,000 m. in aggregate 
length, depend mainly for their direction on the course of the Thames; the principal of 
them being nearly e. and west. One line of route extends from Hammersmith to Mile 
End and Bow, through Piccadilly, Strand, and Cheapside; another, beginning in the 
Uxbridge road, passes through Oxford street and Holborn, and joins the former 
Cheapside. There is still a deficiency of wide thoroughfares for the city traffic j hut a 
new street has lately been made from Blackfriars bridge to the Mansion house— -in con- 
nection with the northern or Victoria Thames embankment — the two together forming a 
wide and handsome avenue from Westminster abbey to the heart of the city. London is 
very deficient in wide convenient streets running n. and south. Most of the new streets 
formed within the last few years are far superior in all respects to those formed fifty or 
a hundred years ago— except those at the outskirts, which are mostly poor and slight. 
Kegent street and the Quadrant form the finest street in London for general effect; but 
the most palatial street is Pall Mall, owing to the number of club-houses situated there, 
most of which are fine buildings. Of the 50 or 60 principal club-houses in London, the 
Army and Na'oyy Guards', Vnkersity, Carlton, Mefomn, Trawlers', Athenmum, United 
Sermce, and United University are in this one street. A continuous range of fine shops 
extejp.ds from Pall Mall to Oornhill. 

Among the buildings in London belonging to the crown or to the nation, the follow- 
ing are the principal : at. James's palace, an irregular and inelegant cluster of buildings, 
used for court purposes, but not as the queen’s residence. Buckingham palace, the 
queen’s London residence, a large but low quadrangular mass, with very inadequate 
court accommodation. Marlborotigh house, residence of the prince and princess of 
Wales. Kensington palace, occupied partly by royalty, partly by recipients of court 
favor. Houses ^ parliament, a vast structure, which has cost £3,000,000; perhaps the 
finest, and certainly the largest, Gothic building in the world applied to civil purposes; 
the river-front is 900 ft. long. Westminster hall, a noble old structure, of which the main 
hall is 290 ft. by 68, and 110 high, Somerset house, a quadrangular structure with a river- 
frontage of 600 ft. ; it is mostly occupied by government offices. The admiralty, notice- 
able chiefly for the screen in front of the court-yard. The horse guards, the ofiicial 
residence of the commander-in-chief, with an arched entrance to St. James’s park. The 
treasury, the home office, the privy council office, and the boa.rd of trade occupy a cluster 
of buildings in Whitehall The foreign and India offices form a noble new group near 
Whitehall ; and the colonial and other offices are being built immediately adjacent. The 
war office, in Pall Mall, a large but plain brick building. Itlie Britim mme^im {<i.v .). 
The national gallery, devoted to a portion of the national pictures, in Trafalgar square. 
The museum of economic geology, in Jermyn street, a small but well-planned building, 
Burlington house, appropriated by the nation to the royal academy and to several scien- 
tific societies. The South Kensington mmseum, & medley of buildings more remarkable 
for convenience than for beauty, and filled with a miscellaneous hut valuable collection. 
The guards' barracks, Chelsea. The custom house, with a long room 190 ft. by 66, is 
finely situated on the river side. The general post-office, a noble mass in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, has a central hall 80 ft. by 60, and 58 high, wfith a vast number of offices all 
around it; and a large new block of buildings jusPopposite, finished in 1873. The mint, 
on Tower hill, is a cluster of buildings in wfiiich the* gold and silver coinage is managed 
(a new structure near the Thames embankment is in contemplation). The Toivcr of 
London is a confused mass of houses, towers, forts, batteries, ramparts, barracks, armo- 
ries, store-houses, and other buildings, included within a boundary of about 900 ft. by 
800, at the extreme eastern verge of the city. 

London is the seat of a bishopric, which comprises about 320 benefices. The income 
of the bishop is £10,000 a year. St. Paul’s is the cathedral for the diocese; it is situated 
at the e. end of Ludgate hill, extending to Cheapside, and was built by sir Christopher 
Wren (1675-1710) at a cost of £748,000. It is built in the form of a cross, is 514 ft. 
long, by 286 wide ; the cross, which surmounts the ball over the dome, is 356 ft. above 
the marble pavement below. St. Paul’s contains many monuments to illustrious persons. 
(Plans are in progress for an extensive and costly restoration of the inteiior.) Westmin- 
ster abbey, also cruciform, is 530 ft. in extreme outer length, by 203 in width; the west 
towers are 225 ft. high. Henry VII. ’s chapel, at the e. end, is a beautiful example of 
ennehed Gothic. The abbey has no special connection with the see of London, but. is 
intimately connected with some of the court and parliamentary ceremonials. It was 
originally a Benedictine nionaster37-, and is said to have been founded by Sebert, king of 
the East Saxons {circa ^1^); enlarged by king Edgar and Edward the confessor; and 
rebuilt, nearly as we now see it, by Henry III. and Edward 1. Here the kings and 
queens of England have been crowmed from Edwuird the confessor to queen Victoria; 
and here many of them have been buried. The poet's with its tombs and moii- 
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umenta of eament meri, is a well-known spot of the abbey. B. In Southwark^ 

is the third in importance of the London churches. The largest Eoman Catholic church 
k in St, George’s fields. The largest dissenting chapel is Mr. Spurgeon’s Baptist taber- 
nade, Newington Butts. There are in London nearly 1000 places of worship, of which 
those belonging to the church of England are rather less than one-half; the religiout 
denominations are about 30. 

Ot schools of all kinds, there are in London about 2,000, including private, parochial, 
ragged, church and chapel, national, British, free, grammar, and rate-payers’ board 
schools. Many small and inefficient private schools have lately been closed as a conse- 
quence of the opening of good public schools. The chief educational establishments 
are*. London unwerdty^ King’s colUge, JTnwersity college. Gordon college^ Megmts Bark col- 
lege, New college, Wesleyan colUge, Hackney college, training colleges belonging to the 
national, British and foreign, and home and colonial school societies, WestminsUr school, 
8t. Paurs school, Charter-house school, Ohnsts Hospital or Blue-coat school, %h& Gmy- 
and Green-coat schools. Merchant-tailors’ school, Mercers’ grammar school, City of London 
school, and two ladies’ colleges. The new schools, which have been built by the London 
school board, are large and handsome. 

There are about 70 alms-houses in London. The societies, associations, and institu- 
tions of a more or less permanent character, maintained for other than money-making 
objects, are not less than 600 in number. Of the hospitals, ^ the chief are Guy’s, St 
Thomas’s, the Londjon, the Poplar, the Westmmster, the Charing Cross, St George’s, St. 
Mary’s, Middlesex, King’s College, TJnirersity College, Great Northern, the Small-pox, the 
Perer, the Consumption, the Lock, and the K^yal f ree hospitals. St Tlwrnas’s hospital, a 
magnificent pile, has lately been rebuilt on the Albert or southern Thames embankment, 
opposite the houses of parliament. St Lulce’s, Bethlehem {fox insane persons), and 
the foundling hospital are special in their objects. Of the 600 institutions above alluded 
to, about 200 are hospitals, dispensaries, infirmaries, and asylums; while the remaining 
400 are religious, visiting, or benevolent institutions. 

There are law-courts, civil and criminal, of all degrees of dignity, and with various 
extent of jurisdiction, scattered over London. For some of the more important of them, 
more worthy buildings are being erected near the Strand. There are 7 sessions-houses 
(Old Bailey, Guildhall, Tower Hamlets, Southwark, Kensington, Clerkenwell, and 
Westminster). The prisons have undergone many changes within the last few years, 
partly owing to the decay of old buildings, and partly to changes in the law of imprison- 
ment. At present the buildings actually used as prisons are about twelve in numter, 
the chief being Newgate, Hollovray, Pentonville, Cold Bath Fields, Milbank, Glerken- 
well, Brixton, Fulham, and Wandsworth. The chief buildings in London connected 
with law and justice are the following: the Westminskr hall courts of law and equity; 
the Lincoln’s m?i courts of equity; the Guildhall courts; %laQ central criminal court m 
the Old Bailey; ecclesiasUcat other special courts at Boctors’ Commons, etc. (New 
buildings designed to take the place of most of these are being erected on ground cleared 
for the purpose between the Strand and Lincoln’s inn.) What are called the inmof 
court are in some sense colleges for practitioners in the law; they comprise the inner 
temple, the middle temple, Lincoln’s inn, and Gray’s inn; and there are others called 
inns of chancery, comprising Thames’s, PurnimVs, Staple, Barnard’s, Cliffm^d’s, Ok- 
merit’s, Lyon’s, New, and Serjeant s inns. Connected incidentally with legal matters is 
the Q^ecord office, a large depository for official papers in Fetter lane. The legal practi- 
tioners in London, besides judges, etc., comprise about 4,000 solicitors and attorneys, 
and 2,000 barristers. 

In connection with the shipping of London, and the import and export trade, the 
docks above named contain more than 300 acres of water space, and a large amount of 
Warehouse, shed, and vault accommodation — besides w^arehouses in various parts of the 
city, away from the docks. From 6,000 to 7,000 ships enter these docks annually. 
Nearly all tiie sailing-vessels which come to London laden with coal, instead of entering 
docks to unload their cargoes, lie in the stream of the river, and transfer their coal to 
lighters, which convey it to the yards of coal-merchants, situated either on the banks of 
the river itself, or of the canals which run into it. One-fourth of the whole ship tonnage 
of England, and one-half of the large steamers belong to London. Of the ships that 
enter the port of London, about 60 per cent are engaged in foreign and colonial 
trade, 40 pereent in the coasting trade. About 100 vessels enter the port erery day, 
four-fifths British, the rest foreign. The value of all the merchandise exported from 
the port of London is nearly one-fourth of that of the exports for the whole United 
Kingdom. The imports of wheat, flour, cotton, dye-stuffis, palm-oil, and some other 
pticles, are greater into Liverpool than into London; but London takes the lead in the 
imports of colonial produce, wines, and spirits. London receives about half of tlie total 
customs revenue of the kingdom, owing to the fact that duty-paying commodities oon- 
stitute so large a proportion of its aggregate imports. 

The principal markets of London are the cattle market at Pentonville, Co'cent Garden 
(vegetable) ^mrkel, BiUingsgate (fish) market, and Smithfield (meat and poultry) 

The ColunibiamarkxtyBQthnBlGteeTi, presented to the corporation of the city by baroa^ 
Burdett-Oouttfi, has not met the anticipated want. In Bermondsey is a conamesrcial 
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Mds md skin rmrlcet. The establishments for wholesale dealings are, of course, stu- 
pendous in character. Of coal alone, London now requires more than 6,000,000 tons 
annually. The whole number of distinct trades or occupations in London is about 3,000. 
There are about 80 trade guilds or city companies in London, many of which possess large 
revenues; but they do not now exert much influence on the actual course of trade and 
manufactures; the chief among them, called i)iQ twelm great compames, are the mercers*, 
gt'oeers*, drapers*, fishmongers*, goldsmiths*, skinners*, m&i'chanMailors* , liaherdash&rs* , 
miters*, ironmongers*, mntners*, and clothworkers* companies, all of which have halls, in 
which banquets are held. The goldsmiths*, apothecaries*, and stationers* companies still 
exercise some active control over those trades. The hanks in London, either private or 
joint-stock, are about 100 in number, many of which have two or more banking-houses. 
There are about as many insurance offices, some for life only, some for fire only, some 
for life and fire. The buildings for these banks and insurance offices are among the best 
in London. The hank of England, one of sir John Soane^s most successful works, gives 
employment to about 1000 clerks, etc. The royal exchange is noticeable chiefly for sir R. 
Westmacott’s sculpture in the pediment. The corn exchange, the coal exchange, and the 
hop and malt exhange are convenient for their purposes. The stock exchange, near the 
bank, is nearly hidden from view. The great warehouses for foreign and colonial pro- 
duce lie chiefly eastward of the city; while the wholesale establishments for textile goods 
occupy enormous buildings in the neighborhood of Gheapsideand St. Paul’s churchyard. 
Most of the large manufacturing establishments lie either eastward or southward, the 
center and the w. of the metropolis being engaged in selling rather than in making. 
Large clusters of excellently arranged dwellings and lodging-houses for the working 
classes have been erected in various parts of London. 

The passenger and goods traffic in London requires vast resources. There are 11 rail- 
way companies, having the termini of their lines in London, besides minor lines, more 
or less under the control of those companies. In addition to about 30 large passenger 
stations, there are at least 150 smaller within the limits of the metropolis. "There is one 
railway n, and s. through the heart of London, and four extending nearly through 
it e. and west. The vastness of the local traffic may be illustrated by the fact that the 
metropolitan and metropolitan district raikoays, working in concert, dispatch about 500 
trains per day, and accommodate about 30 stations, all within the limits of the metrop- 
lis, and all north of the Thames. There are in London about 140 booking-offices connected 
with inns, having relation to passenger and carrier traffic. For water-traffic there are 
about 50 wharfs and quays on the Thames, besides a considerable number on the 
regent’s and other canals. There are about 1700 omnibuses and 6,000 cabs. It lias 
been ascertained that on an average daj^ 1000 vehicles per hour pass througli Cheapside; 
and, on an average day of 34 hours, 170,000 persons and 20,000 vehicles have been 
counted crossing London bridge. A great length of street tramway has been formed in 
London and the suburbs. 

Of the open places in the metropolis, the parks are the most important. Jfhyde park, 
St. James’s park, the Green park, Regent* s park, Victoria park, Kensington p)(irk, Fmshur^ 
park, Southwark park, Kennington park, and Battersea park, all belong to tlie nation, and 
are purposely kept out of the builders’ hands; they are most valuable as ‘Mimgs” to 
London. Primrose hill and Hanvpstead heath may be included in the number. The Zo&- 
logical gardens, Hmiicultural gardens, seadi Botanic gardens are beautiful places, belonging 
to private societies. The cemeteries, substitutes for the old chureliyards, are at Highgate, 
Finchley, Stoke Newington, Mile End, Kensal Green, Bethnal Green, Brompton, Nun- 
head, Colney Hatch, Camberwell, Norwood, etc. Of places of amusement, there are 8 
opera-houses, about 30 theaters, 13 music-halls and concert-rooms of large dimensions 
(including Albert hall), a much larger number of smaller size, and very numerous exhibi- 
tion-rooms of various Muds, of wdiicli the annual international exhibitions building at 
South Kensington was opened in 1871. Of public columns and statues in open places, 
London contains a smaller niMiber than is due to its size. Tire chief are the following: 
*VhQ Albert memorial, Hyde park; the Monument, Fish street hill; Kelson column, Trafal- 
gar square; Wellington statue, lljdo park cormr; Achilles statue, llyde park; Guards 
memorial, Pall Mall; Crimean monmnent, Westminster; York column, Waterloo steps; 
Ilatdoclcls and statiies, Trafalgar square; Outraon* s statue and Cleopatra* s nmlU 

on the Thames embankment, etc. Of driuMng piintams, which are numerous, the finest 
was presented to Yictoria park by baroness Burdett-Coiitts. There are very cheap 
puhUe baths and loashJiouses in London. 

London is now supplied with hotels in a manner adequate to its size and importance. 
The best of those belonging to the railway companies are the Great KoHhern, %hQ Mid- 
land, the Victoria and Euston, Great Western, the Grosmnor, the Charing (hms, and 
the Cannon Street Of the others, the only one grand in appearance is the Langha/m. 

LONDON {ante). Following is the table of population for the metropolis from th« 
tables of the registrar-general for 1871 : 



liCsiidott. 

li^^adoiaderrjr. 


Fart of Middlesex. 


West Districts. Central Districts. 


East Districts. 


Part of Surrey and Kent. 


South Districts. 


In Middlesex 2,286,5(>8 

“ Sm-rey 742,1.55 

“ Kent 225,537 

Total population . 3,254,260 


Kensington 283,153 

Chelsea 71,089| 

St. George, Han- 
over square 155,936 

Westminster 51,181' 

North Districts. 

Marylebone 159,254 

Hampstead 32,281 

St. Pancras 221,465 

Islington 213, TIS 

Hackney 124,951 


St. Giles.... 53,556 

Strand 41, .339 

Holbom.... 163,491 
London city 76,983 


Shoreditch 127,164 

Bethnal Green... 120,104 
Whitechapel .... 76, .573 
St. George in the 

East 48,052 

Stepney.. 57,690 

Mile End, Old 

Town 93,152 

Poplar 116,376] 


St. Saviour { Ortrit-hwarlr i ^*<'5.040. 
St. Olave i bomtiwark -j 

Lambeth ' . , . . 208,343 

Wandsworth. ■ 125,060 

Camberwell 1 1 1 ,3CH]i 

1 Greenwich 100, 600 

Lewisham 51,557 

[Woolwich 73,380 


lOKBOH, chief city of the co. of Middlesex, Ontario, Canada, is situated at the junc- 
tion of the two branches of the- river Thames, about 114 m. w.s.w. from Toronto, with 
which it is connected by the Great Western railway. The situation, wiiose fitness for a 
town was recognized by gen. Simcoe as early as 1784, only began to be cleared and laid 
out in 1825; but such has been the rapidity of the city’s growth that, in 1852, the popu- 
lation had risen to 7,124; in 1857, to 16,000; and although it bad falieri at the census of 
1861 to 11,555, it has again (1871) risen to 15,826. With the suburbs, it is about 20,000. 
When the city was called London, the river, which had formerly been known by an 
Indian name, received that which it now bears; a Westminster and a Blackfriars bridge 
were thrown over it; and the names given to the principal streets and localities, still 
seem to indicate a desire to make the westernmost city of Canada a reproduction, as far 
as possible, of the capital of England. The Thames will probably be made navigable 
as far as London, to give it a communication by water with the lakes, and it has already 
ah outlet by railway to every part of the American continent. The center of a rich 
agricultural district, London carries on a large trade in the produce of the country, 
while there are also many foundries, tanneries, breweries; xjrinting-offices, Issuing three 
daily and several weekly newspapers; and, outside the city, large petroleum refineries. 
Huron college, Hellmuth college, and Hellmuth ladies’ college are educational institu- 
tions recently established. 

LOHBOH, Custom OP, in English law, is peculiar in several respects, and the law^s 
there differ in those respects from the rest of the country. Thus, in the city (and by the 
city is meant only the city proper, or a small portion of the metropolis), a law of foreign 
attachment exists, which resembles the Scotch law of arrestment, by which a creditor 
may attach or seize the goods or debts of his debtor, in the hands of third parties, to 
abide the result of an action to be brought. The city of L-ondon also had a custom until 
recently 'which resembled the Scotch law of Legitim {q.v.) and Jus Itelictm (q.v.X by which 
a person at death could not by will disinherit his children, or leave his wife destitute. 
This custom was abolished by the stat. 19 and 20 Yict. c. 94. There is also a peculiar 
custom by which the common council elect their own sheriffs, instead of the crown 
electing them. There are also several other customs relating to local offenses of minor 
.importance. , a 

LONDON CLAY, or Loweb Eocene Stbata (q. v.), are a series of beds occupying the 
lower basin of the Thames from Hungerford to Harwich and Herne hay; and also an 
extensive triangular region in Hampshire and the neighboring counties, whose base 
extends along the coast from Dorchester nearly to Biigliton, while its apex reaches to 
Salisbury.^ The beds are arranged in three sections: London clay proper and Bognor 
beds, maximum thickness 480 ft. ; plastic and mottled clays and sands, maximum 
thickness, 160 ft. ; Thanet sands maximum thickness 90 ft. : total, 730 feet. 

Tlie London clay proper consists of tenacious dark-gray and brown clay, with, layers 
of septaria, which occur in sutacient quantity in the beds near Harwich and along the 
coast of Harwich to he used for the manufacture of Eoman cement. In Hampshire the 
clays are hliiish, and have running through them bands of sand, sometimes compacted 
into hard Stone, called Bognor rock. In both basins the clay rests on a thin bed of 
variously colored sand and flint pebbles. The London clay is rich in fossils. Many 
palm and other fruits have been described by Bowerbank from the island of Siieppey: 
masses of wood, often bored by the teredo, are not unfreqiient. The mollusca belong 
to genera which now inhabit warmer seas than those of Britain, such as cones, volutes, 
nautilus, etc. About fifty species of fish have been described by Agassiz from Sheppey, 
among which are a sword-fish and a saw-fish. The remains of several birds and 
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•witli the crocodiles and gavials, whose remains are associated with them, no douht 
infested the banks of the great river which floated down the Sheppey fruits. 

The plastic clays, or Woolwich and Reading series of Prestwich, are very variable 
in character, consisting chiefly of clays and argillaceous sands, which are used, as their 
name implies, in the manufacture of pottery. They contain a mixture of marine and 
fresh-water shells, showing that they have been deposited in estuaries. They attain 
their maximum thickness of 90 ft. in the isle of Thanet, and thin out westward, till at 
Windsor they are only 4 ft. thick — ^beyond this they entirely disappear. 

LONBOl’ COl’FEREl’OES. The first diplomatic meeting so designated was held in ■ 
1826 and the following years, for the regulation of the affairs of Greece; the next one 
was held in 1830, to arrange terms of agreement or of separation between Belgium and 
Holland. The terms of agreement proposed not being accepted by the disputants, 
Holland made an appeal to arms ; but the capture of Antwerp by the French, and the 
blockade of their coast by the English and French fleets brought the Dutch to agree to 
a treaty of definitive separation, May 21, 1833. A third conference was held in 1840, on 
the Turko-Egyptian question, in which France refused to take part. In 1851 a protocol 
was signed in London by the representatives of all the great powers, declaring the indi- 
visibility of the Danish monarchy (inclusive of Sleswick and Holstein). 

I0K’'l)0NBEERY, a maritime co. of the province of Ulster, in Ireland, 40 m. in 
length by 34 in breadth, bounded n. by the Atlantic, e. by the county Antrim, and in 
part by lough Neagh, s. by Tyrone, and w. by Donegal. Its area is 816 sq.m., or 
522,315 acres, of which 91,759 are mountain, bog, waste, water, towns, etc. The pop. 
in 1871 was 173,906, of whom 77,358 were Catholics, 58,779 Presbyterians, 32,079 Epis- 
copalians, and nearly 1000 Methodists. The surface of Londonderry is irregular. From 
the eastern boundary it rises gradually toward the w. for a distance of about 10 in., 
Where commences an elevated district, rising in several points to a considerable height; 
Sawell, on the southern border, being 2,236 ft. high. On the western side the surface 
falls gradually towards lough Foyle. The coast-line along the Atlantic is generally 
bold and precipitous. The shore of lough Foyle is in most places an unvarying plain. 
The county may be divided longitudinally into two great geological districts, separated 
from each other by the river Koe. In the western, which is mountainous, the mica- 
slate prevails, accompanied in some places by primitive limestone. In the eastern the 
mica-slate is overlaid by a succession of varying beds, capped, as in the adjacent Antrim 
district beyond the Banri, by a vast area of basalt, the dip of which, however, is the 
reverse of that on the opposite side of the river, and increasing in thickness towards the 
north, where in one place it reaches a depth of 900 feet. Many of the strata contain 
iron, and the ironstone of the mountain called Slieve Gallion was formerl}?” worked, but 
the mining operations have been abandoned, from the failure of fuel. The soil is of a veiy 
mixed character, the greater part, with the exception of the alluvial spots on the banks of 
the several rivers, and of a considerable open district which stretches southward to 
Tyrone, being ill suited for wheat, or indeed for any cereal crop. In the year 1876, 
188,926 acres were under crops of all kinds. The number of cattle was 114,376 ; of sheep, 
34,322; of pigs, 38,161. The total value of cattle, sheep, and pigs -was £1,594,359. The 
system of agriculture has been materially improved under the impulse given by the Lon- 
don society upon the large estates which it liokls in the county. The principal rivers 
are the Foyle, the Faughan, the Roe, and the Bann. The first is navigable as far as 
Londonderry for ships of 800 tons burden. The Bann, besides being a great source 
of motive-power for the staple manufacture of Ulster, that of linen, is also celebrated 
for its salmon-fisheries, which are of great value. The chief tow’ns are Londonderry 
city (q.v.), Coleraine, Newtown-Limavady, and Magherafelt. Londonderry was in ancient 
times the seat of the great septs of O’Louglilin and'O’Neill, and of their tributary sept of 
O’Cahan, or O’Kane. At the immediate period of the invasion the English under 
John de Courcy attempted a settlement, but were forced by tlie O’Neills to withdraw. 
A small garrison within their colony wms established near the Antrim border, at Cole- 
raine, upon the river Bann; but from the 14th till the 16th c. their tenure w^as little 
more than nominal; and although a number of forts, with a considerable garrison, w^ere 
erected upon the river Foyle in 1600, it wars not till the flight of the celebrated T^Tone and 
O’Donnell that the English occuption of the district was consummated, their forfeited 
lands being granted by the crown to the corporation of London, wiio still retain them, 
the management being vested in a body, 26 in number, wiio are elected by the common 
council, one half retiring each jmar. The incorporation, by charter, of this body in 
1619 led to the formation of the county, called, from this circumstance, Londonderry. 
Portions of the county were assigned to the several city companies, the unassigned poiv 
tions being held by the society. The memory of the confiscation long rankled, and 
perhaps still lingers, in the minds of the dispossessed Irish and their descendants ; but 
in material prosperity the district underwent a rapid and marked improvement. The 
agriculture is in a condition considerably in advance of the majority of Irish counties, 
and the domestic manufacture of linen, in former times, added niaterially to the comfort 
of the population. Of late years, ho wmver, this manufacture) in all its branches, has 
been^ transferred for the most part to large astablishmeiits. There is considerable export 
and import trade at the ports of Derry and Portriish, wiiicli is the seaport of 6oleraine. 
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The former has become a port of call for the Canadian steamers, which touch on their 
outward and homeward passage at the entrance of lough Foyle. The number of 
national schools in Londonderry in the year 1861 was 388, attended by 20,696 pupils. 
In 1875 there were 81,488 pupils. Londonderry returns two members to the imperial 
parliament. 

LON'BOHBEEEY, City of, a seaport, and a corporate and parliamentary borough, 
capital of the above county, situated on the river Foyle, and distant from Dublin 144 
m. n.n.w. Pop. in 1871, 24,243. It returns one member to parliament. Londonderry 
arose under the shadow of a monastery founded here in the 6th c. by St. Columba. It 
was pillaged more than once by the Danes, and was occupied, but with many vicissi- 
tudes, by the English at the invasion. The town formed part of the escheated territory 
granted to the London companies, and under their management the city arose to some 
importance, and was strongly fortified. In the Irish war of the revolution Londonderry 
threw itself earnestly into the cause of William of Orange, and closed its gates against 
James II. The siege of Londonderry is one of the most celebrated events in modern 
Irish history, and its memories are among the most stirring of tlie occasions of party 
animosity. Since that date the city has steadily grown in extent and prosi>erity. It is 
beautifully situated on the left bank of the Foyle, upon a hill which overlooks the 
river. The walls are still preserved, and foriii*^an agreeable promenade; they sur- 
round a part of the town one mile in circumference, but tlie buildings have extended 
beyond them. A square from which the four main streets diverge is called the Dia- 
mond. The left bank of the river is connected by an iron bridge, 1200 ft. in length, 
with an extensive suburb called Waterside. Tlie cathedral dates from 1633. A liancl- 
some Roman Catholic cathedral has been erected. The court-house also is a building 
of some pretensions, and the historical events above alluded to are commemorated by a 
triumphal arch erected in 1789, and a column in honor of the rev. George Walker, who 
was governor of the city during the memorable defense, of wliich he was himself th (3 
great organizer and inspirer. There are several important educational foundations, one 
of which, Gwyn’s school, has an income of £1870; Magee college, founded in 1865, is 
an important institution. The arrangements and appliances of the port are on a good 
scale. Yesselsof 500 tons can discharge at the quays, and there is a patent slip capable 
of receiving vessels of 800 tons. Steamers ply to Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast: there 
is railway communication with Dublin and ’Belfast, aswafii as a considerable advance 
towards direct communication with the western coast, and the lougli Swllly line is car- 
ried north to Buncrana. In 1875, 1429 vessels of 273,392 tons entered, and 905 of 
204,249 tons cleared the port. The chief manufactures are flax-spinning, distilling, 
brewing, rope-making, and tanning. There is also an extensive salmon-fishery. 

LONDONDERRY, Chakles William Stew.\rt Vane, Marquis of, 1778-1854, ' b. 
England. Distinguished both as a soldier and diplomatist in the Enaiish service from 
the beginning of the French revolution until the fall of Napoleon in 1815, and a member 
of the congress of Vienna the latter year. His surname of Vane was added oii his mar- 
riage with a great heiress of that name. He is the author of a History of the Peninsula 
W^arin Spain; editor of the correspondence of his brother, lord Castlerkagh; and con- 
structor of the harbor of Seaham, England^ out of his wife’s estate. 

LOlfBONDEEKY, Robert Stewart, second marquis of, b. at Mount Stewart, Down 
CO., Ireland, June 18, 1769, eldest son of Robert, first marquis, who rc]>r6sented the 
county of Down many years in the Irish parliament. Educated at the grammar-school, 
Armngli, and at St. John’s college, Cambridge, he entered the Irish pariiament in 1789, 
althninli then under age. In 1796 he became viscount Castlereagli; and in 1798 he was 
nn.M‘ chief secretary for Ireland. It was the year of the insurrection and the Frencii 
iu\asioii, and some allowance must be made for the terrible severities employed, by the 
Irisli government. Yet the cruel part he acted or tolerated in Ireland, in the suppression 
of the rebellion, and effecting the union, always weighed upon his reputation. In 1802 
he was appointed president of the board of control, in the xlddington administration. In 
1805 he was promoted to the seals of the war and colonial department, but resigned, with 
the whole of the cabinet, on Pitt’s death in 1806. In the following year, lie resumed 
the office of war minister, when he organized the disastrous Walcheren expedition. Mr. 
Canning, then foreign secretary, attacked lord Castlereagli on this account with much 
acrimony and personality. The result was that both resigned, and a hostile meeting 
took place between them (Sept. 21,1809), in which Camiiug was wmunded. In 1812i 
after the assassination of Mr, Perceval, lord Castlerea,gh became foreign secretary, a 
post which he held during the period illustrated by th«f military achievements of the 
duke of Wellington. By this time the general direction of British policy was unalter- 
ably fixed by circumstances, and lord Castlereagh has at least the merit of having pur- 
sued this fixed course with a steadiness, and even obstinacy, which nothing could abate. 
Hewnas the soul of the coalition against Bonaparte, and it was only by his untiring 
exertions, and through Ins personal influence, that it was kept together He represented 
England at the congress of Vienna in 1814, at the treaty of Paris in 1815 and at the 
congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818. ^ While his foreign policy was favorable to the 
principles and policy of the “ holy alliance ” abroad, he constantly recommended arbi- 
trary and despotic measures at home. As the leader of the Liverpool government in 
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the lower house, lie earned the suspension of the habeas corpus act in 1817, and the 
“ six acts ” or ‘‘ the gagging bills,” as they were called, of 1819— measures which will for- 
ever stamp his name with infamy. The retirement of Canning from the ministry 
rather than be a party to the prosecution of queen Caroline (1820), threw the whole 
weight of business on lord Castlereagb. By the death of his father in 1821 he became 
marquis of Londonderry; but his mind became deranged, and he died by his own hand 
at his seat at Foot’s Cray, Kent, Aug. 12, 1822. The populace witnessed the funeral 
procession in silence; but when the coffin entered the walls of Westminster, a loud and 
exulting shout rent the air, which penetrated into the abbey, and broke hpon the still- 
ness of tlie funeral ceremony. This statesman, looked upon by one party as a paragon 

perfection, has been characterized by the other party as ‘ ‘ the most intolerable mis- 
chief that ever was cast by an angry providence on a helpless. people.” 

LONDON PRIDE, 8axifraga unibroset, a perennial evergreen from southern Europe. 
It was brought to Great Britain and cultivated as a garden plant, but soon spread over 
the fields, especially in Ireland, where it is known as St. Patrick’s cabbage. Flower 
stems, 6 to 12 in. high, bearing a loose panicle of small pink flowers marked wdth spots 
of a deeper color. It is used for making borders in gardens. 

lOHBON TOIVEESITY. When University college, London, was first established (in 
1825), it w^as known as London university, although a mere joint-stock undertaking. A 
change took place in 1836, when it received a charter as college. At the same 

time, by another charter, London university was established — not a building for teach- 
ing, nor a body of teachers and scholars, hut a body of persons empowered to examine 
candidates and confer degrees. As this second charter was only valid during “royal 
will and pleapre, ” it required to be renewed at the death of William IV., and the 
accession of Victoria; and a new charter was accordingly granted, Dec. 5, 1837. Addi- 
tional powers were given, July 7, 1850; and a wholly new charter was signed April 9, 
1858, instituting many changes in the f unctions and arrangements of London university ; 
again a wholly new charter, Jan. 6, 1863, with supplement (Aug. 27, 1867), admitting 
women to certain special examinations. Vnimrsity college, London, is still carried on in 
Gower street, the original spot; hut the unimrdty of London, or London university, 
after occupying different apartments granted by government, is now established in a 
special building in Burlington gardens (since 1870). The body consists virtually of a chan- 
cellor, vice-chancellor, 36 fellows, and an indefinite number of graduates. The cJiancel- 
lor is appointed for life, or during royal pleasure, by the ci'own. The mce-cliancellor is 
annually elected by the fellows from among their own body. The fellows were named 
by the crown in the charter of 1858, for life; but as vacancies occur, the crown and the 
university fill them up in a mode that gives some control to each. The graduates ixxQ 
those who, at any time since 1886, have had degrees {hachelor, master, or doctor of certain 
faculties) conferred upon them by this university. The senate is composed of the chan- 
cellor, vice-chancellor, and fellows, and has the powder of making the wdiole of the by- 
laws for the government of the iiidversit}"— within certain limits prescribed by the char- 
ter, and with the approval of the secretary of state. The conwcaUon is composed of all 
the graduates, except those who have taken the lower degrees within less than two years; 
it meets occasionally, to vote and decide upon several minor matters; but the charter 
seems to confine all real power to the senate. 

When the new charter was given, in 1858, there were 47 colleges and collegiate 
schools in connection with London university-— two in the colonies, and the rest in the 
United Kingdom. The number wms later increased ; the secretary of state and the senate 
having the power of deciding what additional establishments shall be included. But 
since 1863, it is no longer required that candidates for examination should he certificated 
scholars of any of these institutions: everything is thro wm open, subject to pleasure of 
senate. Examiners are appointed by the senate, which also defines the extent and mode 
of examination. By the charter of "the university, theology is entirely excluded. Yet 
there is an optional scriptural examination under "by-laws. The degrees obtainable are 
those of hachelor master of arts, haclidor and doctor of medicine, bachelor and doctor of 
laws, bacJidor doctor of science, haclidor master of stirgery, bacJtelornud doctor of 
music, and doctor of Uierature. There are examinations for women, distinct from men’s, 
in literature and science combined; and these first general examinations may be followed 
up, at will of candidate, by special examinations for certificates of higher proficiency in 
particular subjects. 

The number of candidates for matriculation in 1876 was 1071, 486 of whom passed; 
for B.A. 141 ; 59 passed : forM.A., 17; 11 passed: for b.sc. (,/?waZ), 41; 22 passed: 

for D.sc., 7; 5 passed: for ll.b. {final), 22; 13 passed: for m.b. (finai), 34; 23 passed: 
forM.p., 17; 11 passed. General matriculation examination must be undergone a cer- 
tain time previously by candidates for any degree.— London university stands in no 
special relation to King’s college (q.v.) in London. 

LONG, Elt, b. Woodford co., Kj^, 1837; graduated at the Frankfort, Ky., military 
school ill 1855, and in 1856 was appointed a second lieut. of cavalry in the army of 
the United States; served for a time with his regiment in conflicts with Indians." In 
May, 1861, he wm promoted to a captaincy, and in 1863 became cob of the 4th 
Ohio cavalry. He was actively engaged in the most important campaigns at the west, 
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mucli of the time commanding a brigade. In 1864 he was , appointed brig.gen., and la 
1865 iie led his division of cavalry in the capture of Selma, Ala., receiving a severe 
wound in the head. In 1867 he w^as placed upon the retired list with the full rank of 
■maj.geu. 

LONG-, Geokoe, M.A., a distinguished classical scholar, was b. at Poultoii, in Lan- 
cashire, in 1800, educated at Trinity college, Cambridge, where he obtained the Craven 
scholarship in 1821. Long became chancellor’s medalist in 1822, and subsequently 
fellow of his college. In 1824 he accepted the professorship of ancient langimges in the 
university of Virginia, United States; but returned to Eri gland in 1826, to become pro- 
fessor of the Greek language and literature in the London university.^ This office he 
resigned in 1831, when he commenced to edit the Journal of IMumtion, published by 
the society for the diffusion of useful knowledge; but probably the greatest labor — the 
magnum opm—oi Ms life was his editing for eleven years (from 1832 to 1843) the Penny 
Cydopmdia, to which he was also one of the most valuable contributors. At the con- 
clusion of the 27th volume, honorable mention is made by the society, and by the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Charles Knight, of Long, “by whose leaning, unwearied diligence and wuitch- 
fulness, unity of plan lias been maintained during eleven years, and error, as far as pos- 
sible, avoided.” In the midst of these arduous duties, Long joined the inner temple, 
and was called to the bar in 1837. In 1846 he was chosen by the benchers of the middle 
temple to deliver a three years’ course of lectures on jurisprudence and civil law. In 
1849 he became professor of classical literature in the Proprietary college at Brighton, 
which appointment he held till 1871. Long is one of the best classical editors tliat Eng- 
land has produced; he is also one of the first authorities on Roman law. His merits as 
a translator are no less great, as evinced in his Selections from PiutarcJCs Lius; Thoughts 
of Mo/reus Antonins, etc. Long has contributed extensively to Smith’s Classical Diction- 
aries; and, besides editing Cicero’s ()7^ation8 and Caesar’s Gallic War, has publislied an 
Analysis of Me^vdotus; France and its Rewlutiom, etc. In 1873 he was granted a pension 
of £100. 

lOKG, Loch, a well-knowm loch in the w. of Scotland, extends northward from the 
firth of Clyde for about 24 m., between the counties of Argyle and Dumbarton, It has 
an average breadth of about a mile; and its banks, consisting, for the most part, of steep 
acclivities, abound in striking and picturesque scenery. At its head is Arrociiar. 

LONG, Stephen Haeeiman, 1784-1864; b. Hopkinton, N. H. After graduating at 
Dartmouth in 1809, he became a teacher, but in 1814 was appointed 2(i lieut. in tlie 
U.S.A., corps of engineers; was bre vetted maj. in 1816, lieut.col. in 1826, and in 1861 
was made chief of topograx3hical engineers, with rank of col. His explorations 
began in 1816, when he made under great difficulties a survey of the Mississippi and its 
branches, which at once brought him into public notice. Soon after he led an expedition 
from the Mississippi to the Rocky mountains, one of the noblest peaks of which bears 
his name. The results of these arduous undertakings are to be found in works on tiie 
subject by Edwin James and W. H. Keating (1823 and 1824). The introduction of rail- 
roads furnished col. Long a grand opening for the exercise of his energy and ability. 
He was concerned in the construction of many of the principal roads of the south and 
■west, and was especially successful in bridge-building. He was the first to suggest the 
application of the rectangular trussed frame to bridges. He was also extensively 
employed in the improvement of rivers and harbors, tn 1863 col. Long retired from 
the U.S. army, but still engaged in many enterprises. Tiie long record of remarkably 
varied and successful labor in every branch of his profession was closed by his death at 
Alton, 111 ■ 

LONG ACRE, James Barton, 1704-1869; b. Delaware co., Penn.; served an appren- 
ticeship with the eminent engraver, Murray, of Philadelphia, and was afterward for 
many years engaged in illustrating American wmrks. He was associated wdth James 
Herring in the preparation of the Natmial Portradt Gallery of Bistingnished Americam, 
a work in 4 vols., published 1834-39. In 1844 he was appointed engraver of the U. S. 
mint, and retained that post until his death. He was the designer of the modern gold 
coinage of the United States, and superintended the work of remodeling the gold coin- 
age of Chili. 

ION GAN, Nephehtim hngcm, one of the finest of fruits, of the same genus with the 
litchi (q.v.), but reckoned superior to it. The tree which x)roduces it'^is a native of 
China and of other eastern countries, at least as far w, as the mountainous regions on 
the eastern frontier of Bengal. It is much cultivated in China. The leaves are pinnate, 
with few leaflets, the leaflets oblong, the flowers in lax panicles. The fruit is globose, 
or nearly so. It is imported into Britain in a dried state. It has been produced in 
Britain by the aid of artificial heat. 

LONG-BOAT, a strong and seaworthy boat, formerly the largest carried by a ship^ 
but now generally superseded by the launch (q.v.). 

LONG BRANCH, aviliage in Monmouth co,, N. J., includes the village proper, 
about a mile from the ocean, and the beach with its hotels and arrangements for bathing; 
pop. 5,000, It is one of the leading watering-places in tlie United' States, and is annu- 
ally, m the season, the residence of as many as 30,000 visitors from all parts of the 
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eountry. Among the principal hotels are the East and West End, United States, How- 
land’s, the Metropolitan, and Leland’s. Here also are the summer residences of a num- 
ber of distinguished persons from Hew York, Philadelphia, and other cities. Commu- 
nication is had with Hew York by steamboat and direct railroad, the latter opened in 
75. The village is fully supplied wuth shops, in some instances branches of large estab- 
lishments in Hew York. There are 6 churches, some manufactories, and 1 weekly 
newspaper, which becomes a daily during the season. The beach is unequaled in extent 
and convenience in this country; and, during the months of July and August, when 
ci’owded with feathers in striking costumes, and throngs of spectators in fashionable 
attire, presents a scene of singular brilliancy. 

LOHGOHAMPS, a part of the Bois de Boulogne w. of Paris, for centuries the resort 
of the pleasure-seekers of that city; still one of the most brilliant promenades in the 
world, and the site of the principal race-ground of Prance. It has an interesting history. 

As early as the 13th c. the abbaye of Longcliamps was founded by Isabel, sister of Saint 
Louis. Monasteries, nunneries, and hospitals gathered round it as they were founded 
and endowed in successive reigns of the kings of France, until the place at one time 
became tlie seat of forty religious organizations. Before the time of Henry IV. they 
had become the scene of corrupt practices, so that he seems to have had no difficulty iju 
taking Catherine de Verdun, a nun of the age of 22, from the convent to be his mistress. 

Vincent de Paul, writing to cardinal MazaTin in 1652, says that “ this convent for 200 
years has been marching tow-ards total depravity of manners to ruin. Its parlors are 
open to all, even to young gentlemen witliout parents; the brothers and rectors do not 
object. The lady o^eligieuses wear their garments immodestly and carry gold watches. 

When war forces them to take refuge in the city they lend themselves to scandal, and 
go alone and in secret -where they are desired.” A century before out-door preaching 
had attracted great crowds from Paris to Longcliamps, where, under cover of religious 
fervor, license found a cloak. In 1521 pope Leo X., bj’’ a bull, accorded to the religious 
organizations of Longcliamps the duty of commemorating the miracles of the princess 
Isabel by services on the last day of August of each year. This became a great fdte day, 
attracting multitudes from Paris. On Mt. Valerian there dwelt many hermits and 
other religious persons. These also attracted crow’'ds of people at all times who made 
Longcliamps their meeting-place, going to and fro. Centuries before the revolution of 
1789 Longcliamps was such a resort for the people of Paris that a French writer alludes 
to it as “ a fluxion of these people.” In the reign of Louis XV. three days of holy- week 
were devoted hy the rank and wealth of the court to pilgrimages to the abbaye of Long- 
champs. A French writer of that time remarks of these occasions ; “ Pleasures and devo- 
tions first marched abreast, but pleasures soon stex^ped to the front.” Keligious singing 
became the rage, because it brouglit together the beau moncU of Paris, and the beautiful 
“recluses” of the convent. Crowds wmnt from Paris to hear the delightful singing 
there, and the training of the church was a school for the opera. Longcliamps became 
the frequent theater of tumultuous crowds. Before the revolution archbistiox^ Beau- 
mont of Paris ordered the church closed on the days when those X3leasures of the lioly- 
week had become a scandal to the church; but "the gay x^eoxile from the city found 
means to continue their reunions elsewhere adjacent to the convent walls. 

Such was the character and the x^iopuihirity of this place of resort when the ordinances 
of the revolution in 1789-90 confiscated the lands of such religious organizations to the 
state. The Longcliamps i^roperties were sold to speculators. "The hammer of innova- 
tion destroyed all its monuments of that convent era, of which it had become the most 
conspicuous shame. There now remain no vestiges of all that history tells us of them. 

But the same gay throngs that for four hundred years have surged out from Paris to these r 

fields novr walk and ride to the race-grounds and park that have taken the x:>lace of the ' f 

buildings and garden of the abbey of Longcliamps. ' * 

LOHGET, FiiANCOis Achilla, 1811-71; b. Bordeaux, France; studied medicine and 
surgery in Paris; became member of the academy of medicine in 1844, and since, profe.ssor 
of the faculty of medicine, member of Vlmiitut, and imperial surgeon of tlie legion cVhon- ^ ' 

mur,^ As early as 1836 he became eminent for his investigations, and later, pre-eminent ' ' 

for his studies of the spinal marrow and its functions, the action of electricity on the nerv- 
aus system, the mixed nerves, the classification of brain nerves, the laws governing th© f 

excitability of nerves, and their connection with the muscular fibers. He is credited with 
very interesting explanations of the action of the lungs, the voice,* the saliva, and the ' r 

^ects upon the nervous system of the exhalation of sulphuric ether. His published 
works embrace treatises, reports, and essays on all the above, and many other subjects > 

pertaining to medicine and physiology. * '‘i, 

LOHGEVITY, prolonged life in plants and animals. This article refers exclusivelj ’ i 

to human longevity. The subject has attracted attention in all ages, but especially sinca^ 
the more recent and systematic study of biology. It may be viewed with reference to 
individuals, to families, and to nations. There have been many noted examines of great 
pi*olongation of life in individuals, in .some of wdiicli the history of their progenitors is- 
not given, but enough cases have been observed in which long-lived people have 
descended^ from a long-lived stock to show tliat longevity is a hereditary transiriission ; 
therefore, individual and family longevity are intimately connected. Attention to hygienic a 
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laws to a greater degree than that which has been observed by parents, will, as a rule^ 
prolong the life of an individual beyond that of the parents, but it will probably not 
materially alter the average number of years to which certain families attain. So also of 
nations, a certain number of generations is a measure of the longest span of life of the 
individual. The extreme limit seems to be five generations: that is to say, those who 
attain the greatest age in a nation or race of men may live to see the fifth generation of 
their descendants. Among the Indo-European races this, as a rule, requires that the life of 
the individual shall be prolonged to about 120 years. In China, men of less that 100 years 
of age often live to see their grandchildren to the fifth generation, and all races other 
than the Caucasian come to maturity sooner than that race, one generation following 
another more frequently; and it may be taken as a rule that the number of generations 
and fractions of generations of a people is the measure of the span of life among them. 
Some remarkable instances of longevity have been observed among African races, and 
there are many well-authenticated cases where individuals have lived considerablv 
beyond 100 years, but none of them reach the extreme age of the Caucasian. A person 
who exceeds the age of three-score and ten years may be said to have arrived at a period 
of longevity. The average duration of life in Europe is from 26 to SB years, but it is 
found to be greater among those who are in comfortable circumstances tlian among tlie 
poor. The cause of this is a question about which there is a difference of opinion. It 
is held by some that the mode of living among the well-to-do increases the physical 
powers, thus tending to prolong existence. Others, again, although admitting that good 
living, when not luxurious, tends to prolonglife, maintain that the poorer classes are nat- 
urally shorter-lived, and are poor because of inherited qualities of mind and disposition 
which tend to place them in subordinate circumstances. The truth probably is between these 
two opinions. Many people, doubtless, are poor from natural improvidence and weak- 
ness of body and of character, and they are among the short-lived. Others are poor from 
various circumstances; from want of desire for riches, or from a natural self-reliance, or 
absence of fear for the future as regards temporal things, and some of these latter often 
furnish instances of great longevity. There are certain classes of persons who, by for- 
tuitous circumstances, such as happy intermarriage with those living lives calculated to 
strengthen their constitutions, have produced a tendency to longevity, and who transmit 
this tendency to their descendants, hut they are not exclusively found in any one social 
condition. 

The chief physical characteristics of longevity may be enumerated as follows: 1. 
Medium weight and medium height, although this is subject to many exceptions. The 
limbs, especially the lower, rather less than half the length of the whole stat- 
ure, wdiich is the standard in art, and was instituted by the Greek sculptors. 2. Har- 
monious proportions (except as to the art standard of stature), rounded and firm joints 
and limbs, regular features, and a calm expression of countenance, a full chest and a 
head and neck so placed as to give a graceful and easy bearing. 3. The chin and lower 
jaw, when full and well formed, are signs of longevity, but not without many excep- 
tions, for prolonged life is often possessed by those who have retreating chins and rather 
defective lower jaws. The indication, however, holds good, as a rule, and whatever 
elements of longevity such persons have are probably inherited from ancestors who had 
well formed lower jaws. 4. The mouth is a feature of considerable importance as an 
indication of longevity. A firm, rather thin lip, at least one that is not pouting, or has 
not a wide red border, is a sign of firmness of fiber and vigor, especially of enduranca 
But there are many exceptions; and when a person has other strong characteristics 
of longevity this sign should not have too much weight. An incurved or inverted 
rather than an everted upper lip, and having a firm expression, is not an unfavoi^- 
able sign, even though rather thick. 5. A rather prominent and well developed nose, 
in harmony with a capacious respiratory apparatus and a well-developed sensory 
organization, is a feature entitled to consideration ; but it also has many exceptions, 
probably from inherited peculiarities on one side of the family, which, however, do 
not materially diminish the tendency to longevity in the majority of such inheritors. 
6. The ear, perhaps, furnishes the most important indications of longevity, and in its 
form, development, and position there may be traced more hereditary characteristics, 
as well as evidences of individual constitutional strength, than in any other feature. A 
small, ill-shaped ear is very rarely carried by a long-lived person, if ever; never, if its 
center is placed much above the level of the wings of the nose. If such an ear is also 
thin and has a weak look, its possessor certainly has a defective constitution, with strong 
consumptive tendencies. A full, moderately fleshy ear, called a pulpy ear by artists, is a 
sign of a vigorous constitution, and also of longevity if placed rather low down and at 
a. good distance from the eye, thus giving room for the various cerebral ganglia which 
are situated at the base of the brain and have much to do with the harmonizing of 
physiological functions. If the ear is rather large, and with a w^ell- developed lobe, held 
firmly to the angle of the jaw, the indications of vigor and long life are increased. 
Other indications, those of mtellectuality, character, etc., are furnished by the forma- 
tion and size of the ear, but they do not particularly concern the subject of this article. 
In regard to the complexion, long-lived people vary from light to dark, but the skin 
usually smooth and healthy. 

notwithstanding that an inherited strong constitution is the foundation of a long 
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fife, exposure to inclement weather, or an unhealthful climate, or Tarious hardships and 
privations, with violations of hygienic laws, may produce decay of the physical powers 
and degeneracy in two or three generations the strong tendency’' to the recurrence of 
the original type of constitution will, under favorable circumstances, cause a regenerar 
tion of stock. It is also probable that continued breeding under favorable circunor 
stances of stock not in the highest physical condition, will tend to its improvement. To 
what degree improvement of the human race might be carried, it is impossible to say 
with confidence. We do not know our pliysical history with sufl^Lcient exactness to 
venture far upon such speculations, but, if we take the opinions of a majority of the 
scientific world of the present day, the race has been constantly improving — in fact, has 
been developing from some form much inferior. There are many, however, who 
believe that the Bible account, though perhaps too fragmentary for a scientific basis, is 
a revelation, and that we were created physically perfect. Accepting this vie’w, to 
wliat age did our earliest progenitors survive? This is a question that has not been 
settled, even by theologians, and therefore will not be discussed here; hut, if greater 
than at present, it might perhaps be recovered by an observance of mental, moral, and 
physical laws, as tending to the recovery of the normal type of constitution. It is pos- 
sible that, under any view of the creation of man, human life might be made to increase 
in length of days, although history shows that its duration has varied but little in 4,000 
years. ■ ^ 

Moderation and regularity in eating, drinking, and sleeping are conducive to 
longevity, and those wdio observe proper habits may accomplish irnmense labors with 
no apparent injury to themselves. Scientific studies and philosophical contemplation, 
if not pursued with too mucii ardor, do not tend to shorten life. Clergymen are said 
to be the longest-lived, as a class, of any in England. Poets, as a rule, are not as long- 
lived as philosophers, although Sophocles is said to have lived 90 years. Goethe was 
in his 84th year when he died, and Wordsworth was 80; hut these two poets wmre also 
philosophers, and spent much time in calm thought. Of the old philosophers, Zeno 
died at 98, Demosthenes at 99, Isocrates at 98, while Hippocrates, the father of medi- 
cine, lived to upwards of 100. Many medical men have lived to an advanced age, but 
it appears from statistics that physicians are, as a class, shorter-lived than members of 
other professions. Moses lived to the age of 120, and Joshua to that of 110, and their 
lives wmre lives of great activity. As an instance of hereditary longevity, may he men- 
tioned that of Abraham, who lived to 175, Isaac to 180, Jacob to 147, and Joseph to 110. 
Some physiologists do not place reliance on records of longevity much beyond lOO 
years. Many instances, however, seem to be too well attested to admit of much doubt 
that individuals have lived to more than 140 years of age, and one of the cases given in 
some of the records wMcIi follow, that of Henry Jenkins, who is said to have lived to 
the age of 169, rests on evidence w^hich many intelligent men do not feel justified in 
rejecting. The cases of the three Hungarians may be regarded as doubtful, but they 
are accepted by the author df the article “ Age” in the MmmAm C^elojMcUa, and they 
are given here, at all events, as interesting records. It must be admitted that there are 
no valid reasons for denying that life may be prolonged to the extent there claimed. 
Much of the evidence regarding the age to which individuals attain would, in most 
instances, be deemed insufficient in a court of law, and, if absolute proof be required, 
the collection of instances of great age would be small. 

Biiffoii says that every animal lives six or seven times as long as the period of its 
growth, and Plourens remarks that this is very near the truth, he placing the relative 
terms of growth and perfected growth as 1 to 5. Both Buffon and Haller placed the 
normal term of life between 90^ and 100 years. They afterwards, by the collection of 
instances, placed its extreme limit at a little less than two centuries, and Flourens 
adopts the idea that extraordinary extension of the term of life may go on to one-half 
more than the ordinary term. The late sir Henry Holland believed that there was suffi- 
cient proof of the frequent prolongation of human life to 1X0 and 140 years; but a recent 
writer, Mr. Thoms, maintains that any evidence that any human being ever attained 
the age, not of 140, but of 110 years, will be found upon examination" to be untrust- 
worthy, and there are others wiio to a certain extent share this opinion. 

In a work calledArAfi Code of Health and Longevity, by sir John Sinclair (6th ed. , 
Lond,, 1844), and which contains much interesting matter, there is the following: “In 
a Dutch dictionary entitled Ilet Algemeen Woonderbok, there is an account of which the 
following is a translation. Petratsch (Peter) Czartan was born in 1537 at Kofrok, a village 
4^ in Hungary. When the Turks took Temesw^aer from this 

Christians, he kept his father’s cattle. A few days before Ms death he \valked with the 
assistance of a stick to Kofrok. He had but little sight, and his beard was of a greenish 
white color, like moldy bread, and but few of his teeth remained. His son, 97 years of 
age, was born of his father’s third wife. Being a Greek in religion, the old naan vras 
a strict observer of fasts, and never used any food but milk and cakes. He had 
descendants in the fifth, generation, with whom he sometimes sported, carrying them 
n\ his arms. He died in 1724, at the age of 184 years. Count Wallis had a 
portrait taken of tli is old man when he fell ni -with him previous to his death. 
The Dutch envoy, then at Vienna, transmitted this account to the states-gen- 
erai.” There is a picture of the old man in sir John’s book, probably a copy 
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of the portrait of him which count Wallis had takem. The same hook also coaMttf 
portraits of an old married pair, also natives of Hungary. The following is a transla- 
tion of the inscription on the picture: “John Kovin in the 173d year of his age, and 
Sarah, his wife, in the 164th year of her age. They have been married 147 years, and 
both born and died at Stadova, in the directory of Casanseher, in Temeswaer; their chil- 
dren, tA¥o sons and two daughters, are yet alive. Tlie youngest son is 116 years of age, 
and has two great grandsons, the one^ in the 35tli and tiie otlier in the 37th year of big 
age,” Henry Jenkins, of Elberton, in Yox*kshire, Eng., lived to the age of 169 years. 
A’t the age of between 10 and 13 he was sent to North Allerton with a horse load of 
arrows previous to the battle of Plodden, which was fought Sept. 9, 1513, and as he 
died Dec. 8, 1670, he must have been of the age reputed. “ He had often been sworn 
in chancery and in the courts to above 140 years of memory.” Sir John further remarks, 
“Little is known of his mode of life, excepting that towards the last century of it he was 
a, fisherman, and not only used to wade the streams, but actually swam rivers after he 
was past the age of 100 years.” Thomas Parr was born in the parish of Allierbury, in 
Sbropsliire, in 1483, in the reign of Edward IV., and died in London in 1635. “He 
lived in the reign of ten kings and queens, and was buried in Westminster abl»ey.” He 
is said to have been a man of very different stamina from the rest of mankind, for a 
person who had seen him describes him thus: “ From head to heel of his body lie had, 
all over, a quictset, thick-set, nat’ral hairy cover” (Sinclair). Sir John’s book also 
ooutaius portraits of the countess of Desmond, as well as of Jenkins and Parr. The 
countess of Desmond lived to the age of 140 years. Sir John says “she was a daughter 
of the Fitzgeralds of Drummond, in the county of Waterfoi’d, and in the reign of 
Edward IV. married James, 14th earl of Desmond.” After his death, sir 
Raleigh says, she held her jointure from all the earls of Desmond during her life. It is 
also said, on the authority of lord Bacon, that she twice renewed her teeth. In Bailey’s 
JR€co?'ds of Longemiy (Lend. 1747), there are, among others, the following records: 
“ Thomas Hill, of Flitton, Staffordshire, died in 1601, aged 138. He was head steward 
to three successive earls of Kent. On the floor of the chancel, near the altar, is an 
effigy in brass of this patriarch. The rev. Mr. Braithwaite, of Carlisle, died in 1754, aged 
110 years. He had been in the cathedral 103 years, having commenced as a singing boy 
in 1653, when eight years old.” In a work entitled Eiman Longemiy, by Jame^Easton, 
published at Salisbury, Eng,, in 1799, there are recorded the ages of 1713 persons who 
•were said to have lived upwards of 100 years. Easton quotes a table from Hufeland, in 
which that author says that of 100 human beings who are born, 50 die before the lOtli year, 
30 between the 10th and 30th, 10 between the 20th and 30th, 6 between the 30th and 
40th, 5 between the 40th and 50th, and 3 between the 50th and 60th, leaving only 6 to 
live above the 60th year. He says, “ Haller, wdio collected the greatest number of 
instances respecting the age of man, found the relative duration of life to be in the fol- 
lowdng* proportion: Of men who lived from 100 to 110 years, the instances have been 
1000; from 110 to 130 there have been 60; from 130 toTsO there have been 39; from 
130 to 140 there have been 15; from 140 to 150 there have been 6; and as high as 169, 
there has been 1 instance. But as this volume probably contains a much more extensive 
collection of long^ livers than any preceding work on the subject, I cannot deny myself 
the satisfaction of compiling from it the following table, similar to Haller’s. Of males 
and females wdio lived from 100 to 110 years, both Inclusive, the instances have been 1310; 
from 110 to 130 there have been 377; from 130 to 130 there have been 84; from 130 to 
140 there have been 36; from 140 to 150 there have been 7; from 150 io 160 there have 
been 3; from 160 to 170 there have been 3; and from 170 to 185 there have been 3 
instances = 1713.” The following are among the names and ages mentioned by Easton: 
St. Patrick, 133; Attila, 134; Ly warch HOn, 150 ; St Coemgene, commonly called St. 
Keiven, the founder, bishop, and abbot of Orandalock, or the seven churches m Wicklow, 
Ireland, 120; Piastus, king of Poland, 130; Lewds Cornaro, 104; St. Anthony the great, 
of Coma, in Egypt, 105; Jane Scrimshaw of the parish of Bow, 137; Alexander Ste- 
phens of Banffshire, 108; Donald Cameron of Kinnichlabar in Rannach, Scotland, 130, 
and who married at the age of 100; Mrs. Carter, of Waltham abbey, Essex, 101, who 
could walk five or six miles a day with ease till within a few months of her death; Dr. 
William Brougliridge of Charles Street, Westminster, formerly one of the masters of the 
Charter house school, 113; Mrs. Keithe, of Newnham, Gloucestershire, “who lived mod- 
erately, and retained her senses till within fourteen cbiys of her death, at 133 years, and 
who left three daughters, the eldest aged 111, the second 110, and the youngest 109; 
Peter McDonald lived to the age of 109 (his father died at 116, and his grandfather 
at 107 years); Thomas Winslow, aged 146, of the county of Tipperary," Ireland, a 
colonel in the army and had held the rank of captain in the reign of Charles I.; 
he also accompanied Oliver Cromwell into Ireland; Mr. Dobson, of Hatfield, a 
farmer, who by much exercise and temperate living prolonged his life to the age 
of 139 years: ninety-one children and grandchildren attended Ms funeral ; Elanor Spicer, 
of Accomac, Virginia, lived to the age of 131 and worked at sewing till within six 
months of her death; Andrew Vidal, a native of Brazil, lived to the age of 124; he had 
30 sons and 5 daughters, and in 1773 was living in the same house with^his children and 
grandchildren, who numbered 149; John Weeks, of New London, Conn., died at the age 
of 11^; married Ms tenth wife when he was 106 years old, she being only 16, it is said 
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that hii hair and teeth were partially renewed.” Easton also includes the names tafeen 
from Sinclair's book above mentioned. There died at Scottsville, Monroe county, N. Y., 
in the autumn of 1878, Mrs. Melissa Ganier, whose age is probably correctly given. She 
was married in 1789 at the age of 14, and removed in 1801 to the place where she died. 
She was, consequently, about 104 years old. Her imshand survived her, at the age of 
107. They had 95 descendants. At Norristown, Penn., Dec. 28, 1878, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thomas died in her 102d year. x4.t West Gloucester, Essex county, Mass., Oct. 26, 1878, 
Miss Mehitable Haskell died at the age of 89 years. She was the last of nine children 
who lived beyond fourscore years, one sister attaining the age of 96. The father, grand- 
father, great-grandfather and great-great-grandfather, all lived beyond 80 years. The 
influences affecting the longevity of men appear to have been so balanced that the aver- 
.^•e age of the human race has remained about the same for more than 4,000 years. But 
in this balancing process there is a depressing and life-shortening influence which neces- 
sarily reduces the natural average. It must, therefore, be concluded that a removal of 
all physically depressing and noxious influences would increase the longevity of the human 
race. The degenerating influences appear to exist in the cities, chiefly in consequence 
of the production of poisonous malaria and of infectious diseases, and if it wwe not for 
the constant regeneration of the population of cities by accessions from the country the 
age to which men usually live would be soon greatly shortened and there would be 
degeneration of race unless considerable reforms were made in sanitary affairs. The 
registrar-general of Great Britain in a recent report, in alluding to the sanitary condition 
-of that country, says, “Within the shores of these islands 28,000,000 of people dwell 
who have not only supplied her (England’s) armies and set her fleets in motion, but have 
manufactured innumerable products and are employed in the investigation of scientific 
truths and the creation of works of inestimable value to the human race. These people 
do not live out half their days. A hundred and .forty thousand of them die every year 
unnatural deaths; two hundred and eighty thousand are constantly suffering from dis- 
eases which maybe prevented.^ Their strength is impaired in a thousand -ways; their 
affections and intellects are disturbed, deranged, and dimmed. Who will deliver the 
nation from these terrible enemies? Who will confer on the inhabitants of the United 
-Kingdom the blessings of health and long life?” We will conclude this article with a 
condensed statement of the opinions of Dr. Benjamin Rush (q.v.), surgeon-general of 
the American army of the revolution, contained in his Medical Inquiries and Ohser- 
mtions, several editions of which were published at the commencement of this century. 
He reviews the circumstances which favor longevity, the condition of body and mind 
which attends it, and the peculiar diseases of old age, and their remedies. The most 
important circumstance is descent from long-lived ancestors. He says, “ I have not 
found a single instance of a person who has lived to be 80 years old in w^hom this was 
not the case. In some instances I have found the descent was only from one, but in 
general it was from both parents. Dr. Franklin, who died in his 84th year, was descended 
from long-lived parents. His father died at 89 and his mother at 87. His father had 
seventeen children by two wives.” Intemperance in eating, Dr. Rush found in his 
experience, was even more prejudicial to longevity than intemperance in drinking, for 
he met only one man 84 years of age who had been intemperate in eating, but four or 
five who had been intentperate in the use of ardent spirits. He considers that literary 
pursuits are favorable to long life. ‘ * Business, politics, and religion, which are the objects 
of attention of men of all classes, impart a vigor to the understanding which by being 
conveyed to every part of the body tends to produce health and long" life. ” In ‘regard 
to the married state he met with only one person over 80 years of age who had never 
been married. He makes particular mention of a woman, a native of Herefordshire in 
England, who was in the 100th year of her age, and who had born a child at 60. She 
had suckled successive children at the same time. Dr. Rush remarked that immigrants 
from Europe often acquired fresh vigor from change of climate and occupation, and 
probably a prolongation of life. His observations did not indicate that acute or chronic 
diseases shortened life, and mentions the fact that “Dr. Franklin had two successive 
yomicas (cavities containing purulent matter) in his lungs before he was 40 years old.” It 
is not improbable, however, that his lung difficulty did shorten bis life. He met witli 
one man 86 years old who had suffered all his life from syncope, hut he met with hut 
one person beyond the age of 80 who had ever had a disease of the stomach. Mr. John 
Strangeways Hutton, who died in Philadelphia, in the 109th year of his age, informed 
Dr. Rush tlnit he had never vomited in his life. “ He was born,” says Dr. Rush, “ in 
New York city in the year 1664. His grandfather lived to be 101, but w^as unable to 
walk for 30 years before he died, from excessive corpulence. His mother died at 91, 
He had a fixed dislike of ardent spirits of all kinds; his appetite was good, and he ate 
plentifully during the last years of his life, but rarely drinking between meals. He 
married twice, havingreight children by his first, and seventeen by his second wife. He 
was _about 5 ft. 9 in. in stature, slender, and carried an erect head to the last years of 
his life. He says, “ I have not found the loss of teeth to affect the duration of life 
much as might he expected. ^ Edward Drinker, who lived to be 103 years old, lost his 
teeth thirty years before he died, from drawing the hot smoke of tobacco into his mouth 
through a short pipe.” He makes the observation that “more women live to he old than 
men, but more men live to he old than •women. In regard to the characteristics of 
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the’ body and mind of old people he mentions their great sensitiTeness to cold, and says, 
‘'I met with an old woman who slept continually under three blankets and a coveriel 
during the hottest summer months. The servant of prince de Beaufremont, who came from 
Mont Jura to Paris at the age of 121 to pay his respects to the first national assembly of 
France, shivered with cold in the middle of the dog-days when he was not near a good 
fire. The late I)r. Chovet, of this city (Philadelphia), who lived to be 85, slept in a b^aiue 
night-gown under eight blankets and a coverlet, in a stove room many years before he 
died.” He remarks that death from old age is the effect of a gradual palsy, showing itself 
first in the eyes and ears, then in other parts of the body, reaching the brain the last. 

LOHG-i'ELLO’Wj Henky 'Waoswoeth, an American poet, was b. at Portland, Me., on 
Feb. 27, 1807. At the age of 14 he entered Bowdoin college, Brunswick, and gradu- 
ated there with high honors in 1825. For a short time he studied law in his father’s 
office; but a professorship of modern languages having been founded in the Bowdoin 
college, and offered him, he accepted it, and proceeded to Europe to qualify himself for 
the discharge of his new duties. He returned to America in 1820. His first substantive 
work, Outre Mer, appeared in 1835; and in the same year he was appointed to the chair 
of modern languages and literature at Harvard university. He again spent a year in 
Europe, and made himself acquainted with the Danish and other northern literatures^ 
an acquaintance which he has turned to noble account. In 1839 he published Hyperion, 
a prose romance, and Tlie Voices of the Night; Ballads and other Poems, in 1841 ; Poerm 
on Slavery, 1842; The Spanish Student, 1843; his Poets and Poetry of Murape, 1845; Bel- 
fry of Bruges, 1846; Evangeline, 1847; Kavanaph, 1849; The Seaside and the Fireside, 
1850; The Golden Legend, 1851; Hiawatha, 1855; Miles Standish, 1858; Tales of a ]i%- 
sidd Inn, trails, of T)anU, 1867; Aftermath, 1873; The Hanging <f the Crane, 1874: 
Pandora, 1875; Keranios, WIS, etc. In 1869 he was made d.c.l. of Oxford. 

Of the American poets, Longfellowis the most popular in England, and, at the same 
time, he is the most national. If his countrymen have not a national epic, Evangelvm 
or Hiawatha is as yet the nearest approach to it. Some of liis shorter lyrics are almost 
perfect in idea and expression. His poetry is deficient in force, but full of picturesque- 
ness; and a certain quaintness of fancy is one of its most delightful attributes. 

LONGFELLOW, Henry Wadsworth {ante), was the son of Stephen, an eminent 
lawyer of Portland, Me. AVhile a student in Bowdoin college he wrote some of the best 
known of his earlier poems, among them the Hymn of the Moraviun Nuns; the Spirit of 
Poetry; Woods in Winter, and Sunrise on the Hills. He held his professorship at Har- 
vard l7 years, resigning in 1854, but continuing to reside at Cambridge, in the house 
occupied by Washington when the revolutionary army was encamped in that neighbor- 
hood. He spent the summer of 1842 at Boppard on the Rliine. In 1868-69 he revisited 
Europe, and was everywhere the recipient of high honors, especially in England, where 
his writings are exceedingly popular. Men of the highest literary and social distinction 
sought his acquaintance and were charmed by his dignified, kindly, and unassuming 
deportment. The general verdict upon his poetry is that, wlnle it fails to represent the 
deepest passions of human nature, it is always kindled by the broadest sympathies, and 
marked by a delicate appreciation of all that is beaiitifurin nature and noble in human- 
ity. Keenly sensitive to the imperfections and misdoings of men, lie is never censori- 
ous, but always gentle and persuasive, appealing to tlie sympatlues and motives which 
are common to people of every race, country, and clime. He exhibits the fruits of a 
broad culture, not in strained allusions to things beyond the reach of common readers, 
but. in the clearness and simplicity with which he interprets to them the noblest thoughts 
of the noblest men of every age and country. Among his latest works are Poems of 
Flares, selected from a great number of authors and filling 31 small volumes; and 
Ultima Thule, a volume of original poems. 

LONGPELLOAV, Samuel, b. Portland, Me., 1819; brother of Henry A’V’’adsworth:. 
graduated at Harvard college in 1839, and at the divinity school in 1846; from 1853 to 
1860 was pastor of the Second Unitarian church in Brooklyn, resigning in order to go to 
Europe. After his return to America lie resided many years at Cambridge, Ahiss., 
preaching frequently in Unitarian pulpits, but for most of the time devoted chietiv to 
literary pursuits. In 1878 he became pastor of tlie Unitarian church in Germantown, 
Penn., wiiere he remains. He belongs to wliat is called the ‘ ‘ left wing ” of the Unitarian 
denomination, the section liolding views most variant from the evangelical. In 1847, in 
a-ssociation with the rev. Samuel Johnson and the rev. Samuel Osgood, he compiled A 
B>ok of Hymns, jocularly called the “ Sam Book,” but very highly "esteemed botli upon 
literary and religious grounds, and which w^as afterwards revised and published with the 
title of Hymns of the Spint. In 1859 he published a book of Hyinns and Tunes for Con- 
gregational Use. ^ He has written a number of hymns marked by devoutness of feeling 
as w^ell as a cultivated literary taste, and some of his fugitive poems are very highly 
esteemed. His published sermoas and essays are remarkable for elevation of tone, for 
clearness of insight, and purity of style. 

LOIfGFOED, an inland co. of the province of Leinster, Ireland, lying between Leitrim 
and Cavan on the n., Westmeath on the e, and s., and Roscommon on the w.; 29 m. 
long from n. to s., and 22 m. from e. to w^est. Its area is 969,409 acres, of which 191,823' 
are arable; population in 1871, 64,501. The surface is for the most part moist and flat, 
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wltli' tlie exception of a slightly elevated central range, the greatest elevation of wliicli is 
only 912 feet. Many small lakes pervade the county, and the river Shannon, or its 
nursing lakes, connect Longford •with the county and city of Limerick. Its navigation 
is also connected with Dublin by the Eoyal canal, which traverses the county to 
the town of Longford, and terminates in the river Shannon at Clondra; and there 
are two branches of the Midland Great Western railway which pass through the 
county, from Mullingar to Longford and Cavan. The south of the county forms 
part of the central limestone district of Ireland. The north is a continuation of the 
clay-slate which prevails in Cavan, the two districts being separated by a belt of yel- 
low sandstone and conglomerate, which projects from the east of Leitrim. Deep 
feeds of marl are found in many of the boggy districts. Marble of good quality is 
also found, and ironstone, with coal, shale, and lead, of good quality, but not in 
remunerative quantity. The limestone district of the south is suited to tillage, and 
produces excellent wheat. The north is chiefly devoted to pasture. The number of 
acres under crop in 1876 was 72,859. In the same year, there were 59,933 cattle, 
^,221 sheep, and 22,254 pigs. The chief towns are Longford (q.v.), Granard, and Baily- 
mahon. Longford returns two members to parliament. The number of national schools, 
in 1871, was 132, attended by 7,305 pupils; in 1875 there were 14,060 pupils (13,232 being 
Catholics). Longford anciently formed part of the kingdom of Meath, and as such was 
included in Henry II. ’s grant to Hugh de Lacy. It was erected into a county in 1564, 
but in the rebellion of 1641 it was recovered for a brief period by the O’Farrells, and, on 
the suppression of this rising, almost the entire county was distributed as confiscated 
lands to a new race of colonists. The antiquities are of much interest. The islands of 
Lough Kee are especially rich in monastic remains. 

LOSfOTOEB, capital of the above county, 75 m. w.n.w. from Dublin by the Midland 
Western railway, on a small river called the Camlin. It is a well-built town. The 
Roman Catholic cathedral, recently erected, is a very spacious, and, indeed, a magnifi- 
oent building, of the Ionic order. Pop. ’71, 4,375, of whom 3,473 were Roman Catb- 
dies, 645 Protestant Episcopalians, and the rest Protestants of other denominations. 
The chief commerce of Longford is in the agricultural^ produce of the district. Ho 
manufacture of any importance exists in the town. It is connected with Dublin and 
with Sligo by the Midland Western railway, as also with the former by the Royal 
canal. ; 

LOH'GHI, Giuseppe, 1766-1831; b. at Monza, near Milan; studied at the school of 
engraving there, became professor in 1798, and subsequently for several years the head 
of the institution. In 1801, by invitation of Bonaparte, he took part in the Cisalpine 
council at Lyons, going afterwards to Paris. His chief works are the ‘ ‘ "Vision of Eze- 
kiel,” after Kaphael; the “Magdalen” of Correggio; the “Madonna del lago,” after 
Leonardo da Vinci; and “Galatea,” after Albano. He engraved many fine heads, 
among them those of Washington, Michael Angelo, and Hapoleon. The plates known 
as the “ Pacti di Hapoleone il Grande ” are among his masterpieces. His latest biography 
was published by Baretta in 1837. Died at Milan. 

LORGrICOEHES, a family of tetramerous coleoptera, containing a vast number of spe- 
cies, among which are many of the largest and most splendid beetles. They are remark- 
able for the length of their slender antennm, which are often longer than the body. 
They all feed on vegetable food, some on leaves, some on roots, and are mostly inhabit- 
ants of forests; the females depositing their eggs, by means of a long, strong, horny 
ovipositor, beneath the bark of trees, on the wood of which the larvae feed. The longi- 
cornes abound chiefly in warm countries, and particularly in South America; the number 
of British species, however, is considerable, but some of those so reckoned have probably 
been imported from foreign countries in the larva state, in timber, to which they often 
do great injury. ^ 

LORGI'IIUS, Dionysius Cassius, a Platonic philosopher and famous rhetorician, was 
b., according to some, at Eraesa, in Syria, and according to others, at Athens, about 213 
A.D. In his earlier years, he traveled a great deal in the cennpany of his parents, and 
made the acquaintance of many celebrated scholars and philosophers. He studied Greek 
literature at Alexandria, where he wavS for a considerable time the pupil of Ammonius 
and Origen, and subsequently settled as a teacher of rhetoric in Athens, where he soon 
acquired a great reputation. His knowledge was immense; he was called a “living 
library” and a “walking museum,” but his taste and critical acuteness -were no less 
wonderful. He was probably the best critic of all antiquity. In an age when Platonism 
was giving place to the semi-oriental mysticism and dreams of Heoplatonism, Longinus 
stands out conspicuous as a genuine disciple of the great master. Clear, calm, rational, 
yet lofty, he despised the fantastic speculations of Plotinus, who consequently vv.ould 
not admit that Longinus was a philosopher, but — since he stooped to criticise the dial lost 
and style of Plato—pronounced him a mere philologist. In the latter years of his life, 
he accepted the invitation of Zenobia to undertake tlie education of her children at Pal- 
myra: but becoming also her prime political adviser, he was beheaded as a traitor, by 
command of the emperor Aurelian, 273 a.d. Longinus was a heathen, but a generous 
and tolerant heathen. Of his works, the only one extant (and even that one only in 
part) is a treatise, PetH Efp$ms (On the Sublime). There are many editions of Longi- 
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nus's treatise, of wliich those by Moras (Leip. 1769), Toupiiis (Oxf. 1778, Sd ed. 1781, Id 
®d. 1806), Weiske (Leip. 1809), and Egger (Paris, 1837), are among the best. See iljio 
BusertiiUo de Vita et ScfipUs Longm^ 

I0HI3-IPEH''1ES, in Cuvier’s ornithological system, that section of the order p^lmipedm 
characterized by long wings and great power of flight. The wings are often very nar- 
row. They are all sea-birds, and many of them venture to a great distance from shore. 
Their hind-toe is small and free, or wanting. They cannot dive and pursue their prey 
under water, but they swim well, and their movements in the air are very graccfnf. 
Petrels, shearwaters, gulls, terns, noddies, skimmers, and albatrosses are examples. 

LO1‘0IEOS'TEES, a tribe of birds of the order grallm, having generally a long, slender, 
feeble bill, and inhabiting sea-shores and marshy places, where they seek worms and 
other food in the mud or ooze. To this tribe belong snipes, -woodcocks, curie-ws, god- 
wits, sandpipers, etc. 

LOHCx ISLAND, an island which forms three counties of the state of hTew York 
between lat. 40'" 83' to 41'’ 6' n, and long. 73“ to 74“ 2' w., bounded ii. by Long Island 
sound, e. and s. by the Atlantic ocean, and “w. by the bay and harbor of New York. 
It is 115 m. long, and 12 m. in average width, with an area of 1682 sq. milei. On 
its s. shore is a bay 100 m. long, and from 2 to 5 m. -wide, separated from the ocean 
by a narrow beach of sand, with several inlets. On this shore are several light- 
houses, and 30 life-boat stations. A line of hills runs along the northern portion of tlie 
island, but the center is a plain, sloping to the sea. Villages, watering-places, and fertile 
farms line the coasts, but the interior is mostly waste land and forest. The principal 
towns are Brooklyn (opposite New York), Flushing, Jamaica. The shores are lined 
with watering-places for summer resort. This island was once inhabited by 13 Indian 
tribes. Aug. 22, 1776, sir Henry Clinton landed on Long Island with 9,000 British troops, 
defeated gen. Putnam, and compelled Washington to evacuate the island. Pop. ’70, 
540,648 . ■ . 

LONG- ISLAND (ante\ an island belonging to the state of Ne^v York, embracing the 
three counties of Kings, Queens, and Suffolk. It lies bet-ween 40° 34' and 41® 10' n. lat., 
and between 71'* 51' and 74® 4' w. longitude. It is bounded s, and e. by the Atlantic 
ocean, n. by Long Island sound, and w. by the bay of New York and the fiast river. Its 
length is about 125 m., its average width 14 m. ; area, 927,900 acres; pop. ’80, 744,022. 
The coast is indented with many bays and inlets, abounding with shell and other fish. 
One of these is Peconic bay, 30 m. long, which divides the eastern end of the island into 
two parts or projections, the one on the n. side terminating at Oyster Pond point, that 
on the s. terminating at Montank point, 20 m. farther east. On the s. side of the island 
is a bay nearly 100 m. long and from 2 to 5 m. broad, formed by the Great South beach, 
a strip of white sand from one-fourth of a mile to a mile in width, with occasional open- 
ings to the ocean. Near the western end of the island are Jamaica, Hempstead, Oyster, 
and Huntington bays. Shelter, Gardiner’s, Fisher’s and Plumb islands, in the adjacent 
waters, are attached politically to Long Island. The coasts, bordering as they do on 
the track of an immense ocean commerce, are furnished not only with a large number 
of lighthouses, but with life-saving stations, provided with every means of rendering aid 
to vessels in distress. The surface, though presenting considerable variety, is marked 
by no gi'eat elevations. A range of hills extends, -with frequent interruptions, from 
the northern boundary of New Utrecht in the w. almost to the eastern extremity of tlie 
island on the n, side of Peconic bay. These hills are considerably nearer to the northern 
than to the southern margin of the island. North of them the surface is uneven and 
rough, while on the s. it has a gradual inclination toward the sea, and is broken hem 
and there by wide sandy plains producing only coarse grass and stunted shrubs. Some 
of these plains, by the application of manures, have of late years been brought under 
cultivation. A considerable portion of the island is in forest, from which ivild game 
has not yet been wholly exterminated. There are numerous springs and small 
streams, and many ponds, some of them quite large, w^hile swamps and marshes 
abound. The largest stream is the Peconic, which, after a course of 15 m., empties 
into the bay of the same name. It furnishes numerous mill seats. Of salt marsh the 
island is computed to contain more than 100 sq.m. With the exception of the sandy 
plains above mentioned the soil is for the most part fertile, in some sections peculiarly 
rich. Much of it is in a high state of cultivation, being devoted to the production of 
vegetables for the Brooklyn and New York markets. T'his is especially true of tbs 
£wo westernmost counties, Kings and Queens. The climate, on account of the influence 
of the sea, is milder and more equable than the same latitude in the interior, the mer- 
cury seldom falling’ below zero or rising above 90®, the average temperature being 
about 51®. The highest elevations on the island are Hempstead Harbor hill at Roslyu, 
and West hill in Suftblk co., both ■which are 384 ft. above the sea. On the s. side, 
Coney island, Rockaway, Quogue, Babylon, Fire island, Southampton, Easthampton, 
and Montauk point are watering-places, several of which are much frequented in the 
hot season. Coney island especially, which is but a few miles from New York and 
Brooklyn, and easily accessible by boat or rail, has wdthin a few years become a plaice 
of resort for vast multitudes of people, for whose accommodation Immense hotels have 





been erected. The Long Island railroad passes through nearly the entire length of 
the island, from Hunter’s Point at the western to Greenport near the eastern extremity, 
and connects hy branches with various places at a greater or less distance from its 
main track; while there are numerous other and shorter roads, connecting many towns 
with Brooklyn and Hew York. Among these are the North Shore, Southern, Flushing 
and Central, Flushing and North Side, Smithtown and Port Jefferson, New York and 
Kockaway, Newtown and Flushing, Bay Ridge, Hempstead and Jerusalem, Brooklyn 
and Jamaica, Brooklyn and Coney Island, etc. Steamboats also ply regularly between 
New York and the principal towns on the ri. side. 

The principal cities and towns on the island are Brooklyn, Long Island City, Garden 
City, Flatbush, New Lots, Flushing, Hempstead, Jamaica, Oyster Bay, North Hemp- 
stead, Huntington, Brookhaven, Riverhead, Southampton, and Southold. Brooklyn, at- 
the extreme western extremity of the island, is the third city of the United States in 
population. It is connected with different parts of New York by eight or ten ferries, 
and will soon be connected therewith by a magnificent wire suspension bridge, crossing at 
such a height that only the largest vessels will have to lower their topmost-masts in pass- 
ing under it. Garden City was founded by the late Alexander T. Stewart, a wealthy mer- 
chant of New York, on land formerly knowm as Hempstead plains, which, since the first 
discovery of the island had been regarded as almost worthless. Mr. Stewart purchased a 
tract of 12,000 acres, on a portion of which Garden City has been built, while other 
portions have been brought under successful cultivation. The city is as yet in an 
inchoate state ; though it contains many fine buildings and a considerable population. 
One of the objects of the founder was to furnish economical and healthful homes for 
families of small means, -whose heads might be employed in New York. An immense 
and costly cathedral, for the uses of the Protestant Episcopal church, is nearly com- 
pleted. 

Long island when first discovered was the abode of 13 tribes of Indians, of which 
the only remnants are some 200 Shinnecooks, a mixed breed of Indians and negroes in 
Southampton, and a few families of Montauks. The island was included in the grant 
made to the Plymouth colony by James I. in 1620. In 1625 the first settlement was 
made by some French Protestants under Dutch protection. In 1636 the Dutch made 
several settlements at the western end, near New York, but the larger portion of the 
island, and especially its eastern section, was settled by colonists from Connecticut and. 
other parts of New England, The island was called '‘Lange Islandt ” by the Dutch; in 
1693 the English changed it by law to the “ island of Nassau” — a name, however, which 
never came into popular use. In 1636 Jaques Bentyn and Adrianse Bennet purchased 
of the Indians 930 acres of land within the present boundaries of the city of Brooklyn. 
Mr, Bennet erected here the first house ever built upon the island, and which was burned 
by the Indians in 1643. In the troubles which preceded the revolution the people of 
Long Island were intensely patriotic, but the reverses of the American arms which 
placed the island in the power of the British during the war made it impossible for 
them to do much for the cause of independence. One of the earliest battles of the war 
was fought in Brooklyn, Aug. 26-28, 1776, when the Americans occupying the defen- 
sive under gen. Putnam were overcome by a greatly superior British force and com- 
pelled to retreat in boats across the East river under cover of a thick fog. The patriotic 
portion of the inhabitants, left thus under British control, endured many privations and 
not a little persecution during the whole period of the war. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, a city in Queens co., N. Y., at the n.w. extremity of Long 
Island; formed from a portion of the town of Newtown, and incorporated in 1870; pop. 
’74 about 16,000, It extends 3 m. e. and w., and 5 m. n. and s., and Ims a water front 
of 10 m. along Newtown creek, whicli separates it from Brooklyn, and thence n. along 
East river to Bowery bay. It is divided into five wards and has 3 post-offices, viz.; 
Astoria, Ravenswood, and Long Island City. The s.w. portion is called Hunter’s Point, 
this being the w. terminus of the Long Island, Flushing, and other railroads. The n. 
portion is the most elevated, and in Astoria and Ravenswood are many fine residences 
and beautiful drives. The streets and avenues are wide, and provision is made for three 
public parks. Hunter’s Point is connected with New York city by 2 ferries, Astoria by 
one and by the Harlem boats. Several lines of horse-railroad connect the city with 
Brooklyn. Hunter’s Point is a great depot for the storage and shipment of petroleum. 
It contains extensive lumber-yards, several oil refineries, granite works, a marine rail- 
way, and^ manufactures of chemicals, cabinet- ware, hammers, boilers, refrigerators, 
steam-engines, asbestos roofing, mattresses, etc. Astoria has manufactures of piano- 
fortes, carpets, carriages, Jewelry, etc. The city has 14 churches, a fine court-house, 
excellent school-buildings, and 1 daily and 5 weekly newspapers. The courts of the 
county of Queens are held here, though the various county offices remain at Jamaica, 
the former capital. 

LOlf© ISLAIID SOOTB, a body of water between Long Island and New York and 
Connecticut,^ 110 m. long, and from 2 to 20 m. wide, commencing narrow at New York 
city, which it separates from Brooklyn, and where it is called itm river, and opening 
at its eastern extremity into the Atlantic ocean, by a passage called ‘‘ the Race.” It is 
navigated by an immense number of coasting- vessels and steamers, and is stronglvforti- 
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lied at Tliroggs point, near New York. It receives tke Connecticut, Iloiisatonic,, 
Tiiames, and Mystic rivers on its northern shore. 

LONG- ISLAND SOUND an arm of the Atlantic ocean, lying bet ween New 

York and Connecticut on the n. and Long Island on the s. ; about ll'O in. In lengtlj and 
from 2 to 25 ni. in breadth. Its depth is generally about TO ft. , .scarcely auv win.- re exceed 
ing 120 ft. It is connected with the ocean on thce.Jiy a, passage cailcd tin* [he-i;, and oo 
the w. by the Ea.st river, New York bay, and the Narroiv.s. li has many harbor,^ mod- 
erately good, and one or two excellent. Yiie Connecticut slior*.* is mc.ky aufi reeA 
impede navigation for a distance from the land: the Long Isiauci .slmre i.s less "nroken. 
The principal rivers flowung into the sound are the Iiousa, tonic, (ioiinecliciit, mid Thames. 
The sound is the route of an extensive commerce between Nevv* Yorlc a.nd I he priucipal 
cities and towns of New England, and is navigated byina-iiy line.s of .*^tGanior.s and sailing 
vessels. The narrow and rock-bound strait called Mell-gate.’' attlie westmii extremity 
of the sound, has made this route practically unavailable hitherto for vessels apiiroaching 
New York from the ocean, but measures are in progress for widening the ciiaiiuel by 
the removal of the rocks, and, when this work is fully ticcomplished, a ue^v and iilghly 
advaniageous channel for ocean commerce wd!l bo opened. 

LOHGITUBE. See Latitude. 

LONG LAKE, one of the series of Adirondack lakes, situated In the ii.o. part of 
Hamilton co. ; 18 m. in length, and about 3 m. wide. It isrenmrkaltlo fur the Iseauty of 
the surrounding sceiieiyg having lluck mountain on the right and the liluebcrry moim- 
tains on the left, as one enters Ity way of the Ha(|uette river. From tills point a, fine 
view is obtained of Mt. Sewaird, 4,348 ft. in beiglit, fr{»m w'liicii the lake is di.slaiit 10 
miles. Tho lake itself is at an elevation 1575 ft. above the level of the s<‘a. It.s position 
and its length make it an important part of the interc.stiiig and extensiv*.* line of travel 
tlirough successive lakes and streams in the Adirondack region. 

LONGLANl), Robert. See Laistilai^de. 

LONGLEY, Charles Thomas, d.d., 1794-1868; b. in lYc.stmeathsbire, England; 
educated at Westminster school and Chri.st- church college, Oxford, wliere he ranked as 
lirst-class scholar in classics, xiftcr his graduation he continued some time at ihe uni- 
versity as college tutor, cen.sor, and public examiner. He became perpetual curate of 
Cowley in 1823; rector of West Tytherly, 1827; liead-nuister of Harrow sdiooi, 1829; 
bishop of Ripen, 1836: of Durham, 1856; archbishop of York, 1860; and uf (,'autcrbury, 
1862. In this last position, as primate of all Engiand, lie continued until his death. 
The year before he died he ijresided at the se.ssious of the Pan-Anghcan y\nml, composed 
of all the bishops of the church of England and of the churches in comnuiiuou vith it. 
By some persons archbishop Lougley has been described as dellcient in Hiumet>s and 
other positive elements of character required especially in Ids rno'^t extdied position, 
which he held at a difficult time. In person he wa.? amiable, dignilkii, coarieou.s, and 
devout. Before his death lie referred to words which bad been u^ed liy bishop Hooker, 
expressive of his sense of guilt and of his reliance on the ])lood of ChrLt to cleaube Mm 
from sin, as containing the faith in which he wished to die. 


LONGMAN, Thomas, 1699-1755; b. England; having served an apprenticeship to 
John Osborne, a bookseller of London, xvas taken into partnership by bim in 1725, in 
Paternoster row, establishing a business which has .since lieen continued bv his succes- 



sors, on the same site under various firm names — now Longmans, Green, Reader, A 
Dyer. The style of the firm at one time w^as Messrs. Longman, Bi*own, Green, Uunst, 
Rees, Orme Longmans. In 1728 he was concerned in publishing, by subscription, 
the Cyclop<nUa of Ephraim Chambers in 2 large folio voiume.s, a second edition appearing 
in less than 10 years, and 5 editions in 18 years. It is, with one exception (the Lexicon 
TecJinicnm of John Hanis, 1706-10), the first English encyclopiedia or general dictionary 
of the arts and sciences, subdivided under suitable heads and alphabeticallv arranged. 
It subsequently formed the basis of Gyclopwdia, 4 vols., 1781-86. He was one of 
six booksellers who undertook in 1747 to publish a dictionary of the English language 
in 2 folio vols., and employed Samuel Johnson to perform the work for the sum of 1500 
guineas, out of wdiich lie paid his assistants. The dictionary was is.siied complete in 
1755, hut has been so altered by editors as scarcely to be recognized, in its present guise, 
asJohnsoMs.. 

LONGMAN, Thomas, 1731-97; b. England; nephew of Thomas (1699-1755), was 
received into the publishing company of his uncle in 1754, and was the pioneer among 
exporters of books to America. In 1776 he began to publish a new edition of fJhmnhen'B 
OyclopiEdia, completed in 1786, 4 vols. folio, edited by Abraham Rees, wdio became one 
of the firm, and with whom he was associated in publiishing Rees's OyclopmdM, 1802-19, 
in 45 vols. ■ 

LONGMAN, Thomas Norton, 1770-1842; b. England; for 50 years the head of the 
publishing firm of Longman & Co. of Paternoster row, London, son of Thomas (1731” 
97), and grandnephew of the original publisher of that name. In 1792 he became a 
partner with his father in publishing and selling books, adding greatly to the influence 
and efficiency of the house as long as his connection with it lasted; admitting various 
partners during his long career as business manager. In the early years of the 19th c. 
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tliey lield tlie copyright of Lindley. Murray’s English G-mmmar, and brought out the first 
efforts of Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, and others of the lake poets. Prior to 1811 
they were Thomas Moore’s piiblisliers, with the exception of his life of lord Byron. 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, and some of the Wwmrley novels were published by them; , 
also the wmrks ‘of Macaulay, Herschel, etc. In 1826 they assisted ' in. publishing the ■ 
Edmlmrgh Bemmc, 133 vols. of Cabinet/ CydopmUa, 1829-46. He ■ 

left the business to his sons Thomas and William, under the style of Longmans, Green, 
Reader & Dyer, who have sustained the distinguished character of the firm. — William 
^cl. 1877) was the author of The Ilutory of the Life and Times of Edward III,; Lectures 
on the Mstory of England, from the Earliest Times to the Death of King Edward IL; and 
in 1856 his Journal of Six Weeks' Admnture in 8 ioit 2 erland, Piedmont, and on the Italian 
Lakes, was printed for private circulation. William also wrote a number of articles on 
entomology, attaining some distinction in that branch of study. 

LOhTGOBARDS. See Lombards and Lombardy, ante. 

LO.hTG PARLIAMENT, the nanie given to the parliament of England summoned by 
Charles I, for the purpose of granting him supplies wherewith to cany on his war 
against his rebellious subjects. It assembled Nov. 8, 1640, and remained'in session 12 
jmars, 5 months, and 17 days, when it was dissolved by Oliver Cromwell, April 20, 1658, 
This parliament impeached and executed the earl of Strafford, abolished the star eliam- 
ber, and provided against its own dissolution except by its own consent. Finally it 
drove out of the house of commons those members who remained faithful to the king, 
dismissed the house of lords, and established a high court of justice, before ivhich the 
king was brought to trial and sentenced to death, being beheaded on the scaffold Jan, 
30, 1649, When Cromwell expelled the remains of the long parlianient, he set up 
another asseoibly, of nominated members, but in the tumultuous state of public feelingv 
neither this nor any other of his parliamentary experiments worked satisfactorily, 

LONGSTEEET, Augustus Bal.dwix, ll.d. , 1799-1870; b. Augusta, Ga. : gradii- 
ated^at Yale in 1813; studied law at tiie celebrated school in Litchfield, Conn., and was 
admitted to the bar in Richmond co., Ga., in 1815; began his legal practice in Greens 
borough, Ga., and sooiiy,'ose to eminence in ins profession. In 1821 lie was a member 
of the legislature, and in i,S22 made judge of iiie court in the Ocrnulgee circuit, but 
soon resigned his judicial Iionors, contiimed tlie practice of the law at xliigusta, and 
established there the Sentinel newspaper, wliicii in 1838 as , consolidated with the 
Chronicle.^ In 1838 he abandoned the legal profession to become a clergyman, united 
himself with the Methodist conference of Georgia, and was at once assigneerto a pastorate 
ill Augusta. In 1839 he “was elected president of Emory college, Oxford, Ga., holding 
the positibn until 1848, when he was made president of Centenary college, La., but was 
soon afterwards transferred to the university of Mississippi at Oxford. He was a mem- 
ber of the general conference held in the city of New York in 1844, and took a con- 
spicuous part in the debates upon the case of bishop iVndrew (involving the question of 
slavery), which ended in a rupture of the M. E. church into the northern and southern, 
bodies. He wms an active politician of the state rights democratic school, and a sup- 
porter of slavery. Among his writings may be mentioned Letters from Georgia io Massa- 
ehusetis; Lettej^s to Clergymen of the Northern Methodist Church; mxdSAIleeiew the Decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States m the Case of Me Cidloeh v. The State of Maryland,. 
His literary wuitings were of a humorous character, and among these were Georgia 
Scenes and Master XVilUam Milten, or the Youth of BrUliant Talents who teas Ruined by 
Bad Luck, Died at Oxford, Miss. 

LONGSTEEET, James, b.^ S. C., 1820; appointed to the military academy from Ala- 
bama, and after his graduation in 1842 stationed at various points on "the Texan 
frontier until the breaking out of the Mexican war, in which he served wdth distinction, 
and ^ was bre vetted successively captain and major for gallantry at Churubusco and 
Molino del Rey. After the war he coiitinjued to* serve in Texas, becoming paymaster 
with the rank of major in 1858. On tlie outbreak of the rebellion he threw up his com- 
mission, and entered tlie confederate service. He commanded the 4th brigade of 
Beimregard’s 1st corps, participating in the first battle of Bull Run. Promoted to a 
major-generalship in 1862, he distinguished himself in the campaigns under Lee against 
Pojie, McClellan, Burnside, and 3Ieade. After the battle of Fredericksburg, Dec. 18, 
1862, ho Avas made a lieiiteiiant-general. He led the confederate right at Gettysburg, 
and being sent by Lee to the relief of Bragg, carried the day at Cliickamaiiga, Sept. 19, \ 
20, 1862. In Nov. of the same yem he drove Burnside into Knoxville, to ■which he laid 
siege; but he was eorapelled to witlidraw after the federal victory at Chattanooga, and 
join Lee in Virginia. He took a_ distinguished part in the operations in the Wilderness, 
till severely Avounded, May 6, 1864, but recovered in time to resume command of his 
corps during the siege of Petersburg. At tlie close of the waivvdiose results he was one 
of the first southerners to accept, he dcA’^oted himself to the development of the southern 
railroad system. Afterwards separating himself from the majority of his former associ- 
ates, he accepted office under a republican administration, becoming in 1869 sur'veyorof 
die port of New Orleans. In 1875 he removed to Georgia, and in 1880 was sent to 
Turkey as IT. S. minister. 
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LONGSTREET, William, 1760-1814; b. N. J. Removing to Georgia, lie con- 
ceived, as soon as, or before Fulton, the idea of propelling boats by steam, mid in 1790 
applied to the governor of Georgia for means to carry out liis plan. His application was 
refused, but some time afterwards he succeeded in biiilcling a small boat, w^hicli went 
ip the Savannah river at a speed of 5 m. an hour.^ He was also the inventor of the 
“breast-roller” improvement of the cotton-gin, working by horse-power. He built two 
of tliese to run by steam at Augusta, but they were burned, as were the steam mills 
^which he subsequently built at St. Mary’s. 

LOHG'TOH, a t. of Staffordshire, England, in the district of the Potteries. Longton 
was incorporated as a municipal borough in 1865. It is about 3 m. s.e, from Stoke, on 
a small stream, which falls into the Trent, and is on the line of the North Staffordshire 
railway. Part of the town is known as Lane-end. Tlie growth of the town has been 
rapid, and is entirely due to the manufacture of china and earthenware, in which the 
inhabitants are chieiiy employed. Pop. ’61, 16,690; ’71, 19,748. 

LONGUE YILLE, Anne Genevieve de Boitiibon-Conde, Duchesse de, 1619-70; b. 
in the donjon of Vincennes, where tier father, Henry III. of Bourbon, was a prisoner. 
Her mother was Charlotte de Montmorency, sister of the great Conde. Beforci arriving 
at womanhood her beauty and grace, and a singularly sympathetic attraction, made her 
debut Sit the court a social event. She was at once a pupil and a star in the choice 
society gathered around the marquise de Rambouillet. In 1643, at the age of 38, she 
l)ecame wife of the due de Longueville, an old roue, who deserved and received no love 
from his young wife. She was strongly attached to Coligny, who was killed in a duel 
by the due de Guise. In 1646, her husband being ambassador at Munster, the duchess 
was already so renowned for her charms that her reception was like an ovation to a 
monarch; but she speedily tired of the vulgar show, and returned to the more elegant 
and refined circles of Paris. The due de Rochefoucauld, author of the Maximes, became 
her ardent admirer and favorite. Up to this time she had exhibited only the power to 
charm the most eminent men by a singular blending of languor and sweetness of manner. 
The internal troubles of Prance generated a strong animosity between the J'rericii par- 
liament and cardinal Mazarin, regent of Louis XIV. , and developed into a civil war, called 
the war of the Fronde. The duchess participated in the popular hatred of Mazarin and 
espoused the other side. Prom this time she appears in a r(%e which exhi bits energy, powers 
of intrigue, and ability of a high order. La Rochefoucauld’s ascendency over her heart 
and her mind awakened her to political ambition. She became the soul and bond of 
alliance between the various friends of the parliament, and supported the acts of the 
citizens of Paris, who rose against Mazarin and by barricades forced his flight from the 
city. With the duchesse de Bouillon installed in tlie Hotel de Ville, she aided to keep 
Paris in the possession of the insuiTeetionists against the regent. During this time she 
gave birth to a child, alleged to be a son of La Rochefoucaukl. She was an active party 
to the treaty of peace with Mazarin in 1649. Soon after, her hiLsband was imprisonecl 
in Vincennes, and she flew to Normandy to efliect a rising of the people against Slazarin, 
but failed. She then sought safety for herself and fled to Holland, and thence to the 
great general, Tureniie, at Stenau, and soon acquired an ascendency over him which 
for a time made him untrue to his government, and in the end led to the submission of 
the duchess to Mazarin and her return to Paris. For a short time she returned to the 
literary and social frivolities of the Hotel Rambouillet; but her uncle Conde and prince 
Conti, her brother, having again broken with the Mazarin government, she joined them 
at Bourges and Bordeaux, where the democratic character of the supporters of their 
esause was like bitter water to her taste. Her party fell apart; her brother Conti and La 
RGChefoucauld made their separate peace with the government; Conde fled to Spain; 
and the duchess returned to Paris, pardoned througii the efforts of her husband in her 
behalf. She immediately after went into retirement from society arid politics, but was 
soon required by her husband to join him in Normandy, where he was governor. Seek- 
ing to avoid publicity, as she then was, Mazarin was still suspicious of her, and in a 
conversation with the Spanish ambassador, who plead the cause of her brother Conde, 
he said; “ You Spaniards can talk at your ease; your women only trouble themselves 
with affairs of love ; but in France it is quite another thing, for we have three who arc 
quite capable to govern or to overturn three kingdoms— the duchesse de Longueville, the 
princess Palatine, and the duchesse de Chevreuse.” The death of her hiislmnd in 1668 
only Induced her to greater seclusion, and, though she lived in Paris, her presence was 
only felt in her occasional mediation to ameliorate the condition of the Protestants, and 
to avert the hostility of the Catholic power towards them. Her son, born in 1649, had 
opened a brilliant career, and had even been called to the throne of Poland, when she 
had^ news of his^ death in battle, June, 1673. She retired to the convent of the Car- 
melites, but continued the friend of the Jansenists; and when their persecution was 
renewed, it was under her roof that “ the grand Arnoult” was successfully hid. For 35 
years after this, Mme, de Longueville lived in tranquillity, rendering as obscure as 
possible the beauty which never left her, and performing the gracious acts of kindness 
which her life, in the midst of the religieuses, gave opportunity to do. M. Victor Cousin 
has written the Memoires de Madame de Longuemlle, in 3 vols. , with a care that gives it 
one of the highest places in French biography. 
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LON'GUS, a Greek sophist of the 4th or 5th c. of the Christian era, author of a 
novel, DapTinis and Ghloe, which was translated into English by G. Thornley, London, 
1657, and of which an edition appeared in Leipsic as late as 1835, 

LONG VACATIOl’, a period of the year in England when suits cannot be carried on, 
but are for some purposes suspended — viz., from Aug. 10 to Oct. 24 at common law, and 
to Oct. 28 in chancery in every year! Hence it is called the lawyer’s holiday. 

LOJSTGVIEW, a t. in Gregg co., Texas, on the Sabine river, at the junction of the 
Texas and Pacific with the International and Great Northern railroad; 66 m. w. of 
Shreveport, La. Pop. 2,000. It has 4 churches, 1 banking-house, and a number of 
schools, and is a shipping-point of some importance. Cotton is the staple product of 
the region, and there are in the immediate vicinity over 40 saw-mills. Incorporated as 
a villagedn 1871. ' 

LONGWORTH, Nicholas, 1782-1863; b. N. J. ; removed to Cincinnati, where he 
was admitted to the bar, and practiced for a quarter of a century, when he retired, 
devoting himself to vine culture, in which he had become interested as early as 1828. 
He succeeded in producing excellent varieties of native wine. He had early invested 
largely in Cincinnati real estate; the rise in the value of which caused a large part of 
the great fortune, estimated at $15,000,000, which he left at his death. 

LONGWY, a t. in the n. of the department of Moselle, Prance, near the left bank 
of the Chiers, a tributary of the Meuse; on a railway 40 m. n.w. of Metz, and a mile 
from the Belgian frontier; pop. 4,197. It consists of an upper and lower town. The 
former is on a hill, where anciehtty stood a strong castle, which was destroyed and 
replaced in the time of Louis XIV. by a town. This is fortified, well built, has a toW'O- 
hall, churches, a hospital, a military prison, and several deep wells which supply it with 
water. The lower town has manufactures of calico, delft-ware, porcelain, table-covers, 
lace, and leather. Longwy was founded in the 7th century. It has sustained many 
sieges. In 1792 it was taken by the Prussians under the duke of Brunswick; in 1815 
by the allies under the prince of Hesse-Homburg, after a vigorous resistance. Longwy 
was called by Louis XI V. The Iron Gate of Trance. 

LOKI'GO, a t. of the Italian states, in the province of Vicenza, situated in a valley 12 
m. s.w. of the city of that name. It is protected by three strong towers, the antiquity 
of "which is attested by the inscription they bear. The inhabitants, 6,786 in number, 
are chiefly devoted to agriculture and commercial industry. 

LONN'ROT, Elias, b. Finland, 1802; at first followed his father’s trade of a 
tailor, and was for a time apprentice to a druggist, but subsequently studied medicine, 
receiving the degree of m.d. in 1832. He practiced for a time, but in 1853 became pro- 
fessor of Finnish at the university of Helsingfors. In 1835 he published a collection of 
the popular songs of East Finlanci, under the name of Kalemla, and in 1842 a collection 
of popular proverbs. 

LONOKfi, a CO. in e. central Arkansas, formed in 1870 from portions of Prabie and 
Pulaski counties, and bounded n. by Cypress bayou. It is traversed by the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain and Southern, and the Memphis and Little Rock railroads. The soil is 
fertile; much of the surface is in forest. Pop. ’80, 12,147. Capital, Lonoka 

LOXS-LE-SAITMEE, at. of eastern France, in the department of the Jura, at the con- 
fluence of the Seille, Valli^re, and Solman, about 55 m. s.e. of Dijon. It is situated in 
a beautiful valley, surrounded by vine-clad hills, and was founded as long ago as the 
4th c., when its salt springs were discovered, from which 20,000 quintals of salt are 
yearly extracted. Pop. ’76, 11,265. Rouget de Lisle, the composer of the Marseillaue^ 
was born hei’e. 

lOO-CHOO, or Liu-Tchiu, the native name of a group of islands called by the Chi- 
nese Lieu-kieu, and by the Japanese Riu-kiu. These islands, about 90 in number, lie in 
the Pacific ocean, about 400 m. off the coast of China, lat. 24'’ to 29'’ n., long. 127'’ to 
129'’ east. The largest and most southern, called Great Lu-tcliu, or Okinawuris about 
65 m. long and 13 broad. Its shores have a beautiful appearance; fields and forests are 
clothed with a livinggreen, pine-woods crown the summits of tlie hills, and gardens 
and cornfields adorn their slopes. In loveliness and variety of landscape, as in the care- 
ful attention paid to agriculture, especially in the southern part of Great Lu-tchu, which 
looks like one vast enchanting garden, few places anywhere could surpass these islands. 
The principal products of the group^ are rice, millet, sugar, cotton, tobacco, indigo, and 
tea; of less importance, bananas, pine-apples, oranges, peaches, and plums. Domestic 
animals are very numerous— ducks, geese, swine, goats, cattle, and horses. The chief 
minerals are iron, coal, and sulphur, probably also copper and tin. Sugar, and a liquor 
called saki, distilled from rice, are exported to Japan. The manufacturing industry of 
the inhabitants is as great as the agricultural. They make paper, cloths, coarse linens, 
earthen and lacquered wares, bricks, tobacco-pipes, and baskets. 

Tlie people are partly Japanese and partly an aboriginal tribe closely allied to the 
Japanese stock, although the literature and customs of the islanders are Chinese. The 
population w’as in 1872 estimated to amount to 166,789, Their religion is chieflv a mix- 
ture of the doctrines and pfactices of Confucius with those of Buddha. The’'govern- 
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inciit, as in China,' appears to he in the hands of an aristocracy of learned men, and the 
king is said to be related to the imperial of Japan. I’he islands (with an area of 

2,658 set. m.) are tributary to Japan. In 1851 a Christian nnssioii was founded by Dr. 
Bettelheim, a German physician, who has introduced v<‘iccination. 

LOOBIA'NA, a district of British India, one of the three districts into ^ winch the 
division of Anibala, or Umhalla, in the Punjab is divided. It lies in the TTlh degree 
of e. long*, extending in n. lat. from 30“ 34' to 31“ 2'; and, witli an area of 1359 sq.m., 
it contained in 1868 a population of 583,245 souls — an average of near]}' 428 pei'sons tu 
the sq. mile. 

LOODIA'HA, the capital of a district of the same name in British India, takes its 
name from the Lodi tribe of Afghans, and is situated 1,102 in. n.w-. of (kilcutta, in lat. 
30“ 55' 11., and long. 75° 54' east. It stands on a navigable nullah or stream, wlucii Joins 
the Sutlej from the e., about 15 m. below the towii,"^ Pop. '68, 39,983, mostly weavers. 
The principal manufactures are cotton-cloth and Cashmere shawls, the latter, however, 
being inferior in quality to those made in Cashmere itself. Loodiana is a military sta 
tiou of some importance. Over the Sutlej a bridge was opened in Oct., 1870, to connect 
the Delhi and Lahore railways. 

IiOOI, the after-part of a ship’s bow, or that portion where the phinks incurvate 
towards the cut-water. The guns mounted in this portion of the vessel are styled “ loof- 
pieces. ” 

lOOKING-GLASS. See MiRiiOR. 

LOOM, the machine by which weaving is effected. The art of weaving is coeval 
with civilization, therefore the loom may be reckoned amongst the earliest of man’s 
inventions; yet notwithstanding its vast age very little improvement wuis e.ffected in it 
until the invention of Dr. Cartwright in 1787, wlio, w^ithout ever having seen a loom in 
Ills life before, constructed one to work by maclvine-po'wer. In its simplest form, the 
loom is worked by hand, and notwithstanding the wonderful improvements -which 
have been effected in the powder-loom since its invention, lljere are still many fabrics 
manufactured by hand-looms in this and otlier countiies. 

In India, which most pi'obably is the native country of the loom, and whei-e silks of 
almost unrivaled beauty are made, the natives continue to use this machine in its most 
primitive form; tivo trees growing near together form their standing frame, and a few 
pieces of bamboo, together with some piece's of string, furnish all they w\ant bersides. 

As the use of the loom will be fully explained in tiie article Weavikci, the construe 
tion only wdll be given here; but it is necessary, in order to make this clear, to explain 
the principle of weaving, in order to show the work the loom has to do. In its .simplest 
sense, weaving consists in passing one set of threads traversciy through another set, 
divided into two series, working alternately up and dowui, so as to receive the trans- 
verse threads in passing, and interlock them, forming therei)y a united surface out of 
the threads. The loom is made to assist the weaver iii this operation, and is of no other 
use than to hold the wmrldng parts in their proper position. The native of India sup- 
plies this usually by selecting, as before stated, two near-growing tree-stems, usually 
palms, in consequence of their straightness; these, with four stakes to support hiswmrp, 
and two or three pegs to fix his heald-ropes, complete his arrangements. 

At each end of the frame, two rollers are placed, so that they will readily turn on 
their axes; and from one to the other, the threads of the warp are attached, ami kept 
tight by weights. The -warp-threads are wmimd round one roller, %vhich is culled the 
heam or ywr%-Toll, only as much of each thread being left unwound as -will reach to tlie 
other roller, -wdiich is the cloth-beam, to which the ends are fastened, and upon whicii the 
cloth is wound as it is woven. 

The next step is to divide the warp-thread into two equal sets by raising up every 
alternate one, and inserting between them a smooth rod of wood, to prevent them 
entangiing or returning to their former position. This separation takes place before the 
final fixing of the ends of the threads to the cloth-beam, because, previous to that, each 
thread must be passed through a small loop in a perpendicular thread called the heald, 
which hangs down from a rod. There are always two sets of healds in the sin-iplest 
form of loom, often many more; and in the case of plain weaving, the threads of the warp 
are divided alternately by the loops of each heald, so that if one heald is raised, it lifts 
every alternate thread of the warp, afid if the other is depressed, it pulls down the 
opposite set of threads; the united action of the two healds opens a space between the 
two sets of warp4hreads. This space is called the shed, and through it is thrown the 
shuttle which carries the thread of the weft ; when the weft has passed through, the 
healds are reversed, and the lower warp-threads now become the upper ones. The 
threads, after each mtersection, are driven up tight by the reed, which is a narrow frame 
with transverse wires set sufficiently far apart for a single thread of warp to pass 
through each; it hangs to the frame called the batten. The movement of the batten is 
produced by the hand of the Weaver, whilst that of the healds i» readily effected by the 
treadles. 

Many improvements have been made in this the simplest form of loom, but the chief 
has been in replacing the weaver’s hand in the necessary operation of throwing the shut 
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tie by a mechanical arrangement. Witliout this, the pomr-loom would not have suc- 
ceeded. The shuttle is u.sually made of box or some other hard wood, and the blunt 
points are covered with iron. Formerly, when used entirel}" by the hand, it was made 
much lighter and smaller than at present. Those now in use are about afoot in length, 
and ratiier more than an inch square in the middle. The middle part is hollowed out 
into a small box, open on the upper side. In this box the bobbin, on which the yarn 
or thread is wmiind, is placed, with its two ends on pivots, admitting of its being turned 
by the slightest strain on the yarn; the end of the yarn passes through a hole in the side 
of the shuttle, and as it is thrown backwards and forwards, the thread unwinds from the 
inclosed bobbin, and easily runs through the hole. 

In the improved looms for power, and even in those still worked by hand, in special 
cases the arrangement for projecting the shuttle backward and forward is very simple. 
On each side of the loom, exactly in a line with the slmd, is a groove of about 18 in., in 
which the shuttle lies free; and there is a very simple arrangement by which a piece of 
leather and a strap are made to act like a sling on each side; and the grooves or shuttle- 
mces, as they are called, guide the movement with such precision that the shuttle is 
sent flying through the shed from side to side with im erring exactness. Great simplicity 
and compactness has now been attained in the power-loom, three of which can stand in 
the space occupied by one of the cumbrous machines formerly in use. There are feAV 
machines in use which have had more mechanical ingenuity disiDlayed in their improve- 
ment than the loom ; but as it is not the object of this article to do more than give the gen- 
eral principles upon wdiich the machine works, the reader is referred for fuller informa- 
tion to the thick volume of the AUin^aet of Patents for weaving published by the patent 
commissioners. 

LOOMIS, Elias, ll.d., b. in Connecticut in 1811, educated at Yale college, graduat- 
ing in 1830; was tutor there for three years, 1833-36; spent the next year in scientific 
investigation in Paris, where he made a careful study of astronomy, meteorology, and 
higher mathematics; on his return was appointed professor of natural philosophy in the 
Western Eeserve college, Ohio; from 1844 to 1860 held similar positions in Columbia 
college and the University of New York, and in the latter year returned to New Haven, 
where he has since resided, holding the professorship of natural philosophy formerly 
occupied by prof. Olmsted, in Yale, and pursuing his investigations in scientific and 
mathematical branches. He has published — besides many papers in the American Jour- 
nal of Science, memoirs of his researches, in the Transactions of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, and other miscellaneous writings — a very complete set of text-books on 
mathematics, including treatises on arithmetic, algebra, elements of geometry and conic 
sections, analytical geometry and calculus, plane and spherical trigonometry, an<i tables 
of logarithms; also, a treatise on astronomy and one on meteorology. All of these are 
in constant use in schools and colleges throughout the country, and are marked by the 
accuracy and precision which are characteristic of the author personally. He has also 
published a book of family genealogy, The Descendants of Joseph Loomis (1870). Both 
as an instructor and writer, prof. Loomis is remarkable for his clearness and directness 
in expression, and his contributions to the cause of education have not been confined to 
formulating truths already known, as he has made many important scientific discoveries 
and advanced many new theories. 

LOOMIS, Gustavus, 1789-1872; b. at Thetford, Vt. ; graduated from the U. S. mili- 
tary academy in 1811; entered the army as 2cl lieut. of artillerists, and, after doing 
garrison duty in the harbor of New York for two years, was ordered to the Niagara 
frontier; assisted in the capture of fort Dodge, May 27, 1813, and was made prisoner at 
fort Niagara in the following Dec. After tlie war with Great Britain he served in vari- 
ous capacities in different parts of the country, especially in Texas and Florida, and on 
the western frontier against hostile Indians; was made col. of the 5th infantry in 1851; 
■during the first years of the rebellion he was employed in court-martial and recruiting 
duty and as a mustering officer; retired from active service in 1863; made brig. gen. by 
brevet in 1865. Died at Stratford, Conn, 

, \XOON. See Diver. 

lOOPHOLlS, in fortification, are small apertures in the walls, through which sharp- 
shooters may fire. The loophole should widen towards the outside, that the shooter 
may have a sweep with his rifle; and it is of importance, on that account, so to fashion 
the sides that a bullet may not penetrate, unless fired straight into the center. For this 
purpose, the stones are generally laid stepwise, althougli other forms are frequently 
resorted to. 

XOPE BE YEOA. See Vega. 

LC)TES, or LOPEZ, FernXo, b. Portugal about 1380; the oldest of the Portuguese 
chroniclers; was appointed chief archivist of the kingdom h}^ Dom Joao I, and devoted 
his life to the collection of materials for the history of his country. He wrote a work, 
Ohronica del My Bom Joao L, describing the great struggle between Portugal and 
Castile towards the close of the 14th c., which, as a picture of manners, has been com- 
pared with that of Froissart for accurate and dramatic reality. His other works are 
Chronica do Senhor Mei Bom Pedro L; Chronica do Senhor Mei Bom Fernando, both 
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printed in vol. iv. of the Collecgm de Limvs Meditos de HUtoria Porhtgue/M. These 
works are regarded by eminent scholars as of great literary and critical value. 


LO'PEZ, Carlos Antoi^io, 1790-1862; b. Paraguay. After studying civil and canoa 
law at the ecclesiastical seminary in Assuncion, he lived for a number of years in seclu- 
sion to avoid the hostility of Dr. Francia, then dictator of Paraguay. Upon Prancia^s 
death in 1840 he returned to the capital, and acted as secretary to tlie military junta 
which had become the de facto government of Paraguay. In 1841 he was elected consul, 
with a colleague; from 1844 till his death he held the office of president, to which the 
congress had elected him for a term of ten years from 1844, of three years from 1854, 
and of seven years from 1857, with power in the latter case to name his successor by will. 
During his administration he began the organization of an army and navy, opened 
Paraguay to foreign emigration and commerce, made commercial ti’eaties witli foreign 
powers, built a railroad, and sent many Paraguayans to Europe to be educated. His 
arbitrariness and hostility to foreigners gave rise to many diplomatic difficulties between 
Paraguay and foreign states; and England, Prance, the United States, and Brazil came 
very near declaring war against him. But his adniinistiation, on the ’^vhole, was a 
period of internal tranquillity and material prosperity to Paiagua} , and at his death he 
was able to bequeath his power to his son, Francisco Solano Lopez. 

LO'PEZ, Francisco Solano, 1827-70; b. Paraguay ; educated abroad, and in 1845 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Paraguayan army. In 1854 he was sent to Europe 
on a diplomatic mission, and negotiated treaties Avith England, France, and Sardinia. 
In Europe he made the acquaintance of a Mrs. Lynch, tlie Irish wife of a French officer. 
Lopez took her to Paraguay with him, and made her his mistress. She was a woman 
of considerable talent and force of character, and exercised a great influence over Lopez. 
He at once took the office of minister of war, and began to prepare secretly for a forcible 
annexation to Paraguay of parts of Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and Bolivia. In 
1862 he succeeded his father in the presidency, and in 1864, under the pretcmse of pro- 
tecting the “equilibrium” of the Plata river, he called on Brazil to withdraw her troops 
from Uruguay, wdiere a civil war was in progress, in which Brazil had intervened. 
Upon the refusal of Brazil, he took possession oLthe Brazilian province of Matto Grosso. 
In 1865 he invaded the Brazilian province of Rio Grande do Sul, sending 8,000 troops 
through the territory of the Argentine Republic for that purpose, and, upon that gov- 
ernment protesting, he declared war against it. Congress now conferred upon Mm 
extraordinary powders, and he invaded tlie Argentine Republic before the declaration of 
war had reached Buenos Ayi'es. Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic entered 
into an alliance against him, and in 1866 invaded Paraguay. Tlie war continued four 
years, Lopez recruiting his forces by a conscription of all persons between the ages of 12 
and 70. In 1868 the Brazilian fleet bombarded Assuncion, and the same year Lopez 
arrested and put to the torture many of the civil offlcers of the govern rneiit anci the 
foreign diplomatic corpis on a charge of conspiracy. A number wmre executed, and the 
lives of some of the members of the American mission were saved only by th<3 timely 
arrival of an American squadron. Finalljq Mar. 1, 1870, Lopez, who had gradually been 
driven into the n. of Paraguay, was overtaken by the Brazilian cavalry at the Aquidaban 
river, and, while trying to swim across, was killed. His last words were, “ I die for my 
country.” His eldest son -was also killed; his mistress, Mrs. Lynch, w^as spared, and 
returned to England. The remnant of his forces immediately surrendered. 

LO'PEZ, Narciso, 1799-1851; b. Venezuela. After serving in the Spanish army, 
in wdiich he attained the rank of col, he removed to Cuba upon the evacuation of 
Venezuela by the Spanish troops, and became a liberal leader. He was in Spain dur- 
ing the first Carlist insurrection ; and sided with the royalists, receiving office from the 
crown. In 1849 he came to this country to organize an expedition against Cuba, where 
he landed in 1851, but was soon taken prisoner and put to death. 
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LOPHIABJS. See Angler. 

LOPHI'ODOlSr, an extinct genus of ungulate mammals, belonging to the family 
iaf irida, of wdiich the genus tapirus is the only surviving member. Their remains are 
found in the eocene tertiary formation of central Europe. Some 15 species of lophiodon 
are known. They much resembled the tapirs, but possessed distinctive dental charac- 
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limbs of the animal are still unknown. The genus has not been satisfactorily identi- 
fied in America, but the species, which abounded in Europe during the eocene, varied in 
size from that of a rabbit to a rhinoceros. Other genera of tapiridm are liymcotherium,^ 
pachynoloplim, plioloplmSy lophwtlmdum^ and pTopalmothefium, found in European 
eocene. In I7ortk America the nearest allies of lophiodon are lielates and hyracMus. 
The latter genus has four premolars in the upper jawL resembling the true tapirs. The 
premolars resemble those of lophiodon in being less complex than tlie molars. In the 
FTortli American miocene the tapiridse belong to the genus See Perissg- 

BACTYLA;, Tapir;; Ungxjlata, 



an order of osseous fishes, having the ultimate divisions of the 
gills not pectinated, ]3iit arranged in small tufts in, pairs along the branchial arches. 
There is nothing like this in any other fishes. The^ fishes of this order are few, mostly 
of small size, angular form, and peculiar aspect. See Hippocampus and Pipe-Fish. 
The gill-cover is large, and the gill-opening is a small hole. The snout is elongated 
and tubular. 

LOQ,irAT, E?iobotrya Japonica, an esteemed Chinese and Japanese fruit, of the 
natural order rosaeem, sub-order rosece^, and of a genus closely allied to mes2nlm (MedlsLY). 
It has been introduced into Australia, and is now abundant there, and is sold in large 
quantities, and at a cheap rate, in the markets of Sydney and other towns. The tree or 
shrub which produces it attains a height of 20 or 80 ft., but in cultivation is seldom 
allowed to exceed 12 feet. It is a beautiful evergreen, with large oblong wrinkled 
leaves, and white flowers in terminal woolly panicles, having a fragrance like that of 
hawthorn-blossom ; the fruit is downy, oval, or pear-shaped, j^ellow, and about the size 
of a large gooseberry. The seeds have an agreeable flavor, which they impart to tarts. 
The ioquat lives in the open air in the s. of England, and iDioduces fruit; but a 
■warmer climate is required for fruit of fine quality. It is not nnfrequent in hot-houses. 
It may be grafted on any species of The species of eriobotrya are all ever- 

green. The Guila {B. elUptica) is a native of Nepaul, and produces an eatable fruit. 

^ LORAHST', a n. co. of Ohio, bounded n. b^^ lake Erie ; traversed by the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, the Lake Shore and Tuscarawas Valley, the Cleveland and Toledo, 
and the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati railroads; pop. 30,308. It has a fertile 
soil, and the chief productions are live stock, grain, fruit, avooI, hay, butter, and cheese. 
There are manufactures of cheese, lumber, clothing, carriages, furniture, harness, 
metallic ware, etc. Capital, Elyria. . 

LOEA¥THA'GE.ffi. See Mistletoe. 

LOECA (ancient Eliocroca), a t. of Spain, province of Murcia, 40 m. s.w. of the city 
of thit name, on the right bank of the Sangonera, is picturesquely situated on an emi- 
nence crowned by a fortified castle commanding a magnificent view. Next to Murcia, 
Lorca, is the most flourishing town in the province^ possessing substantial houses, 8 
churches, 9 monasteries, many oil and flour mills, saltpeter and powder works, lead- 
mines, and manufactures of cotton, etc. Pop. 31,000, 

LOEB (Saxon from lilaf, loaf, and ord, a beginning or cause — i.e., the origi- 

nator or supplier of food), a title given in Great Britain to persons noble by birth or by 
creation. Peers of the realm are so styled, including such archbishops or bishops as 
are members of the house of lords, who are lords spiritual. By courtesy, tlie title lord 
is given to the eldest sons of dukes, marquises, and earls, prefixed to an inferior title of 
the peerage, and to the younger sons of dukes and marquises, prefixed to their Christian 
name and surname. The following persons bear the title lord in virtue of their employ- 
ments: the lord-lieutenant of Ireland and iords-Iieutenant of counties (see Lieutenajstt, 
Lokd), the lord chancellor (see Chancellor), lord privy seal (see Privy Seal), lords 
of the treasury (see Treasury) and of the admiralty (see Admiral), the lord liigh 
admiral, lord great chamberlain, and lord chamberlain (see Ch.4mberlain, Lord), lord 
high constable (see Constable), lord high almoner (see Almoner), lord high stew- 
ard (see Steward), lord steward of the hmisebold, lords in waiting, lords of the bed- 
chamber (see Bedchamber, Lords of the), lords justices (see Justices, Lords), the 
lord chief baron of exchequer (q.v.), the lord chief justice (see Justice, Loud Ciiiep), 
the lord lyon (see Lyon King at Arms), the lord mayor of London, York, and Dublin 
(see Mayors), and the lords provost of Edinburgh and Glasgow (see Provost). The 
committee of the Scottish parliament by whom the laws to be proposed were prepared,., 
were called lords of the articles. The favored beneficiaries, who, after the Scottish 
reformation, obtained in temporal lordship the benefices formerly held by bishops and 
abbots, were called lords of erection. Persons to -whom rights of regalit}’ were granted 
in Scotland (see Regality), were termed lords of regality. The representative of the 
sovereign in the general assembly of the churcli of Scotland (see Assembly, General) 
is called the lord high commissioner. The judges of the courts of session and justiciary 
in Scotland have the title “lord” prefixed to their surname or some territorial designa- 
tion assumed by them; and throughout the three kingdoms, judges are addressed “ my 
lord ” when presiding in court. 

LORD, Eleazar, ll.d., 1788-1871; b, Franklin, Conn., and educated at Andover, 
Mass. ; removed in 1809 to New York, where in 1812 he entered the ministry of the 
Presbyterian church. He was among the founders of the American education society 
for assisting poor young^men in their preparations for the Christian ministry, the Ne-w 
York Sunday-school union, and various other benevolent associations; was correspond- 
ing secretary of the New York Sunday-school union 1818-26, and president 1826-36. In 
1818 he left the ministry to engage in banking; founded the Manhattan insurance com- 
pany, and served as its president 1821-34; was the first president of the Erie railroad 
company; removed in 1836 to Piermont, N. Y, ; was a prominent friend of the New 
York university, andassisted in founding theological seminaries at East Windsor, Conn., 
and Auburn, N. Y. His principal works ure Principles of Cm^reney; Geology and Scrip- 
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iural Cosmogony; and an edition of Lempri^ire’s Biographical Biotionary, witli niimerong 
additions. Died at Piermont. 

LORD, John, LL.D., b. at Portsmontli, H. H., ISIO; graduated at; Darinioutb college 
in 1833; was for some time an agent of the American peace Rocicpv, and sal)scqueritly a 
preacher in New Marlboro’, Mass., and Utica, K. Y. A few ;yeaa*s later he hdl the pul- 
pit to devote himself to historical research and popular leeturing. Ilegiiiniug his new 
career in England and Scotland, he returned to. the United States in 1846, since which 
time he has been engaged with great success in leetnring ipjon historical subjects in the 
principal cities and tovims of this country. Destitute of tlie s],)e.cial gifts and graces of 
an orator, he yet crowds his lectures with information and delivers iht_*m in a manner so 
peculiar as to command the unflagging interest of his audiences. 

LORD, Nathan, d.d., hl.d., 1793-1870; b. in South Berwick, Me.; graduated at 
Bowdoin college 1809, and at Andover theological seminary 181o; wans pa, star or a Ooa- 
gregational church at Amherst, N. II., 1816-28, and preskhmt of Dartmoutii college, 
1828-63. After the formation of the American antislavery society^ in 1833 he was for a 
time an abolitionist and even elected as an officer of that society, hut later changed 
his position, avowing* his belief that “slavery is an institution of God according to nah 
Ural religion,” and “ a positive institution of revealed religion.” Although his opinions 
on this subject were very distasteful to the friends of the college in. general, yet, on 
account of his many estimable personal qualities, he was for a long time undisturbed in 
his place at the head of the institution. Died at Hanover, N. IL 

lOKB ABVOCATE OF SCOTLANB. See Advocate. 

lOEB OP THE MAHOE, the owner of a manor having copyhold tenants. See 
.Manor. 

LOEB OEBINAEY. See Court of Session. 

lOEB’S BAY, in point of law, has been made the subject of several statutes. The 
chief statute in England is the Lord's-day act, 29 Oh. li. c. 7, which enacted that no 
tradesman, artificer, workman, or laborer should exercise the worldly labor, business, or 
work of his ordinary calling upon the Lord’s day (works of necessity and charity only 
excepted), nor any person should publicly cry, or expose to sale, wares, fruits, herbs, etc.; 
but nothing in the act was to extend to prohibiting the dressing of meat in families or 
inns, cook-shops, or victualing-houses, nor the selling of milk within certain hours. To 
these exceptions, selling mackerel and baking bread were added subsequently. These 
statutes have been construed strictly by the courts on the ground that they restrain the 
liberty of the subject, for, without a statute, ordinary w^ork would be as competent on 
the Sunday as on any other day. Hence, unless a case comes within the .strict letter of 
the statute, there is no disability. Tims, a horse may be sold on Sunday by one who u 
not a horse-dealer, for then it is not part of the seller’s ordinary calling. ‘ So a farmer 
may hire a servant on that day; indeed, the statute does not apply to farmers, attorneys, 
surgeons, and those not included in the above statutory description, and therefore those 
parties can do their work on Sunday as on otlier days. Irrespective of any statute, it 
has been the immemorial course of practice in courts of law not to do legal t>iisiness on 
Sunday, and not to recognize the service of writs, warrants, etc., of a civil nature, if 
made on Sunday. Thus, no debtor can be arrested for debt on Sunday, and hence he 
ma}’’ walk at large that day, free from molestation of baillfis. But if any crime has been 
committed, the party can be arrested on Sunday as well as other days. There is a special 
provision by statute as to ale-houses, beer-houses, and refreshment-houses being open on 
Smidays, the general effect of which is only to close tliese places during church hours. 
If any game is pursued on Sunday, whether by poachers or not, a penalty is incurred. 
There is also a statute of 1 Ch. I. prohibiting sports or pastimes of certain descriptions. 
Except as above-mentioned, there is no difference made as to the validity of acts done 
on Sunday, though it is an erroneous popular impression that deeds of wills, bills of 
exchange, etc., dated or executed on Sunday are invalid. 

In Scotland, the law varies in some respects from that of England on this matter, 
riiere also contracts made on Sunday are not null at common law, but numerous stat- 
utes have passed prohibiting contracts, whether made in the course of one’s ordinary 
busine.ss or not, and whether made by workmen, artificers, etc., or not. But tlutre is an 
exception of works of necessity and mercy. It is, however, doubtful how far these old 
statutes are in desuetude or not, and judges have said that they only apply to public, not 
pnvate acts done on Sunday, In Scotland, the rule is acted on that the enforcement 
of decreesand waiTants, poindings, and other process or diligence in civil matters, are 
void ; but it is otherwise in criminal matters. It is singular that there is no distinct pen- 
alty imposed in Scotland, as there is in England and Ireland, by the game acts, on per- 
sons sporting on Sunday. But Scotland outstrips England and Ireland in the strin- 

f ency with which public-houses are prohibited from being open on. that day. See Public* 
Louses. 

LORD S DAY, The { ante ), the first day of the week, on which Christ rose from the 
dead;^ synonymous in popular speech with Sunday or Sabbath, This name is generally 
L^ed in the English and American statutes intended to secure the civil observance of 
the day. English legislation on this subject may be traced as far back as 1449, but it 
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was not until 1678 tliat the law was passed wdiicli may be regarded as the foundation 
and model of all subsequent enactments of its class in Great Britain and the United 
States. By this law it was enacted ‘"that no tradesman, artificer, workman, laborer, or 
other person wliatsoever, shall do or exercise any worldly labor, business, or work of 
their ordinary callings upon the Lord’s day or any part thereof (works of necessity and 
charity only excepted);” and that no person or persons whatsoever shall publicly cry, 
show "fortii, or expose to sale, any wares, merchandise, fruits, herbs, goods, or chattels 
whatsoever, upon the Lord’s day or any part tliereof.” In the American colonial days 
the state assiinied jurisdiction of religious as well as civil affairs; hence inucli of the 
Sunday legislation of that period has either been repealed or become dead from disuse. 
It is now generally conceded that with the Lord’s day, regarded simply in its religious 
aspects, the state has no concern. It cannot require a citizen either to attend public 
worship or to observe any religious ceremony on that day. But it is held that the day 
is indispensable, needed by the community, upon purely secular grounds, and must, 
therefore, be maintained by government. A" day of rest from ordinary labors and cares, 
recurring not less frequently than once in each week, is held to be requisite to the gen- 
eral welfare of body, mind,' and estate; therefore, it is insisted that the government has 
the right and the duty to designate such a day and to enforce its observance. Moreover, 
those who observe the day upon religious grounds, making it a day of public as W'Cli as 
private devotion, are, it is conceded, entitled to protection from tlie noise and disturb- 
ance which would result from the general pursuit of business on that as on other days 
of the week. The laws upon this subject in the different states of the union, though 
resting substantially upon common ground, differ in details, and the decisions of courts 
upon questions that have arisen under them are in some respects conflicting. The whole 
subject has been greatly complicated of late years by the introduction into the country 
of large bodies of immigrants from continental Europe, whose habits in respect of Sun- 
day observance are much less rii^id than those of the great body of our native popula- 
tion. It is probable that, on this account, the laws upon the subject may undergo some 
further modifications, but there is no reason to fear that the state will cease to rnaintain 
the institution of the Lord’s day as a day of rest from business cares, or to protect from 
disturbance those who hold it sacred on the highest grounds of morality and religion. 
The manifest tendency to increase greatly the facilities of travel by railroad and steam- 
boat on the Lord’s day is causing alarm of late, and awakening earnest protest. It is 
felt— religion aside — that this country cannot afford, either morally, physiologically, or 
pecuniarily, to los&its one day of peace. Though the protest against the degradation 
of the day bases itself thus on secular considerations, and finds immense strength in 
these, it will probably be found that the real force of all successful efforts for the main- 
tenance of the day, on even civil grounds, must spring ultimately from a religious — a 
distinctively Christian — som’ce. 

LOBDS, HOUSE OF. See Pabliament. 

LOED’S-SUPpEE, The, is one of the sacraments of the Christian religion (see Sacba- 
ment). It is so called from its being instituted at supper by Jesus Clirist, •whom his 
disciples styled the Lord or Master. It receives also the names of eucharist and com- 
munion (q.v.). With the exception of the Quakers, all sects of Christians, however 
different their views as to its nature, agree in celebrating it as one of tbe most sacred 
rites of religion. The present article is written from the point of view of those who 
admit more or less the idea of a historical development of the doctrines connected with 
the Lord’s-supper; the views of Koman Catholics, who hold that the doctrines of their 
church on the subject w^ere delivered by our Lord and his apostles, and have from the 
first centuries been taught in substance in the church, will be found under other heads. 
See Mass ; Transubstantiation. 

The circumstances of sorrow amid which it was instituted, and its intimate relation 
to the crowning work of Jesus, his death, had, at tbe very outset, made a deep impres- 
sion^ upon the early church. Not only was the solemnity, in conformity with its 
original institution, repeated daily in conjunction with the so-called Aga/pm (q. v.) (love- 
feasts), and retained as a separate rite when these feasts were set aside; but from the 
very first it was believed to possess a peculiar efficacy, and soon ideas of the wonderful 
and mystical became associated with it. The Lord’s-supper w'as celebrated on every 
important occasion of life — when entering on marriage, when commemorating departed 
friends and martyrs, etc. ; to those that could not be present at the meeting of the con- 
gregation, such as prisoners, sick persons, and children, the indispensable food of heaven 
was carried by the deacons, and in some churches— those of iVfrica, for instance— the 
communicants took part of the materials of the feast home with them, that they might 
welcome the gift of a new day with consecrated food. Heathens also and unworthy 

f QYsons were excluded from this holy mystery. As early as the 2d c., Ignatius, Justin 
lartyr, and Irenseus advance the opinion that the mere bread and wine became, in the 
eucharist, something higher— the eartlily, something heavenly — without, however, (jeas- 
mgto be bread and wine. Though these views w‘ ere opposed by some eminent individual 
Christian teachers, such as Origen (died 254), wiio took a figurative conception of the 
sacrament, and depreciated its efficacy ; yet boB^^ among the people and in the ritual of 
the church, more particularly after the 4th c., the miraculous or supernatural view of 
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the Lord’s-supper gained ground. After. the 3d c., the office of presenting the hreai 
and wine came to he confined to the ministers or priests. This practice arose from, and 
in turn strengthened the notion which was gaining ground, that in this act of presenta- 
tion by the priest, a sacrifice, similar to that once offered up in the death of Christ 
though bloodless, was ever anew presented to God. This still deepened the feeling of 
mysterious higniflcance and importance with which the rite of the Lord’s-supper was 
viewed, and led to that gradually increasing splendor of celebration wliicli, under 
Gregory the great (590), took the form of the mass. Mass. As in Christ two dis- 
tinct natures, the divine and the human, w^ei’e wonderfully combined, so in the ciicharist 
there 'was a corresponding union of the earthly and the heavenly. 

For a long time there was no formal declaration of the mind of the clnircli on the 
presence of Christ in the eucharist. At length, in the first half of the Otli c., a (iiscussion 
on the point was raised by the abbot of Corvei, Paschasius Kadberlus, and Ihitramuus, 
a learned monk of the same convent; they exchanged several violmit controversial writ- 
ings, De Sanguine et Gm^pore Domini, and the inoslT distinguished mcji of the time took 
part in the discussion. Paschasius maintained tliat the bread and wine are, in the net 
of consecration, transformed by the omnipotence of God into that very body nf Christ 
which was once born of Mary, nailed to the cross, and raised from the" detui. Accord- 
ing to this conception, nothing remains of tlie bread and witu' but the oiit.ward form, 
the taste, and the smell; while Ratramnus would only allo^v that tlierc is some change 
in the bread and wine themselves, but granted that an actual transl'ormation of thrir 
power and efficacy takes place. The greater accordance of the first view with the 
credulity of the age, its love of the wonderful and magical, as well as \Yith tlie natural 
desire for the utmost possible nearness to Christ, in order to be iinfailingiy saved by 
him, the interest of the priesthood to add luster to a rite whicli enhanced' their own 
office, and the apparently logical character of the inference, that where the powder, 
according to universal admission, was changed, there must he a cluinge also of the 
substance; the result of all these concurring influences 'was, tliat '^vlietrthe views of 
Ratramnus were in substance revived by Berengariiis, canon of Tours, in opposition to 
Lanfranc, bishop of Canterbury, and cardinal Humbert, the doctrine of transubsfcantia- 
tion, as it came to be called, triumphed, and was officially approved by the council of 
Rome in 1079. In the fourth Lateran council at Rome, 1215, under Innocent 111, tran- 
substantiationwvas declared to be an article of faith; and it has continued to be so held 
by the Roman Catholic church to the present da}’'. The Greek Catholic church sanc- 
tioned the same 'jriew of transubstantiation at the synod of Jerusahmi in 1672. 

The reformation of the 16th c. again raised the question on tin* nature of the eiiclia- 
rist. The Lutheran church rejected from the first the Catholic doedrine of traosubstan- 
tiation, as well as of the mass, i. e., the constant renewal of the sacrifice of Christ, and 
merely taught that, through the power of God, and in a way not to be explained, the 
body and blood of Christ are present in, with, and urider the uncharured bread and wine. 
In opposition to this doctrine, it was laid down by Zwingii, that the Lord’s-supper is a 
mere commemoration of the death of Christ, and a profesrion of Itelonging to his church, 
the bread and \yine being only symbols: a vie’w winch is adopted in stiivslancc by the 
Socinians, Arminians, and German Catholics. Luther bitterly opposed the symbolical 
view, especially towards the latter part of his career; Zwdngli\s doctrine was more 
repugnant to Mm than the deeper and more mystic Catholic doerrine. See Impaxatiox. 

Calvin sought to strike a middle course, which has been substantially fo]]o'’ived by 
the reformed churches. According to him, the body of Christ is not actuallv present 
in the bread and'wine, which he also holds to be mere symbols. But the “‘'faitlifiir' 
receiver is, at the moment of partaking, brought into union with Christ, throuah the 
medium of the holy Spirit, and receives of that heavenly pow(?r (efficacy) which is 
always emanating from his glorified body in heaven. Melanchthon, in tiiis controversy, 
was inclined to the views of Calvin; but he thought a union might he eirecled bv adopt- 
ing the declaration that Christ in the eucharist is “ truly and really ” present (not merely 
in faith). The endeavors of Melanchthon and his party, by arbitrary alterations of the 
Augsburg confession, and other means, to^ effect a public reconciliation, only served to 
rouse among the partisans of Luther a furious theological storm, and the result 'was the 
establishment of the peculiar vie^s of Luther, and the final separation of the Lutherau 
and reformed churches. 

The whole controversy relates to the mode m which the body and blood of Christ are 
present M the Lord’s-supper for it was agreed on all hands that they are present in some 
way. The reformed theologians argued that pfenence is a relative term, opposed not to 
distance, but to absence ; and that presence, in this case, does not mean local nearness, 
but presence in efficacy. Here they parted company both with the Roman Catholic 
church and with the Lutherans. ^ They were willing to call this presence “real” (“if 
they want wmrds,” as Zwingli said), meaning true and cifficacious, but they "^vould not 
admit corporal or essential presence. But wliile the reformed churches were at one in 
holdii^ that, by receiving the body and blood of Christ, is meant, receiving their virtue 
and efficacy, there is some difference in their way of expressing what that efficacy is. 
Some said it was their efficacy as broken and shed—i.e., their sacrificial efficacy; others, 
in addition to this, speak of a mysterious supernatural efficacy flowing from the glorified 
body of Christ • 
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With regard to tiie reformed churches, it may be remarked that their confessions on 
this point were mostly formed for the express purpose of compromise, to avoid a breach 
with the Lutherans. Hence the language of these confessions contains more of the mys- 
tical element than the framers of them seem, in other parts of their writings, to favor. 
And it is remarkable that the Anglican confessions, which were framed under different 
circumstances, lean more to the symholical view of Zwingli than those of any other of 
the reformed churches. The thirty-nine articles, after laying down that ‘‘to such as 
with faith receive the same, it is a partaking of the body of Christ, repudiate the notion 
of transubstantiation; and add: “The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the 
supper only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. And the mean whereby the body 
of Christ is received and eaten in the supper is faith.” 

The Presbyterian church of Scotland adopted substantially the views of Calvin. The 
words of the Westminster confession are: “ That doctrine which maintains a change of 
the substance of bread and wine into the substance of Christ’s body and blood (com- 
monly called transubstantiation) by consecration of a priest, or by any other way, is 
repugnant not to Scripture alone, but even to common sense and reason. . . . Worthy 
receivers, outwardly partaking of the visible elements in this sacrament, do then 
also inwmrdly by faith, really and indeed, yet not carnally and corporall^^ but spiritually, 
receive and feed upon Christ crucified, and all benefits of his death: the body and blood 
of Christ being then not corporally or carnally in, with, or under the bread and wine : 
yet as really, but spiritually, present to the faith of believers in that ordinance, as the 
elements themselves are to their outward senses.” 

This variety of dogmatical opinion as to the eucharist naturally gave rise to variety 
in the ceremonials of its observance. The Catholic notion of a mysterious transforma- 
tion, produced the dread of allowing any of the bread and wine to drop, and led to the 
substitution of wsiem (hostm ohlatm) for the breaking of bread. The doctrine of the 
“real union,” which declares that in the bread as well as in the wine, in each singly and 
and by itself, Christ entire is present and tasted — a doctrine which was attested by wafers 
visibly bleediug — caused the cup to be gradually withdrawn from the laity and non- 
officiating priests; this practice was first authoritatively sanctioned at the council of 
Constance, 1415. All the reformed churches restored the cup: in the Greek church it 
had never been given. From the same feeling of deep reverence for the eucharist, the 
communion of children gradually came, after the 12th c., to be discontinued. The 
Greek church alone admits the practice. Grounded on the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, the Greek and Eoman Catholic churches hold the “elevation of the host” {hostia, 
victim or sacrifice) to be a symbol of the exaltation of Christ from the state of humilia- 
tion; connected with this is the “ adoration of the host,” and the carrying it about in 
solemn procession. The use of leavened bread in the Greek church, and of unleavened 
in the Roman Catholic and Lutheran, of water mixed with wine in the Roman Catholic 
and Greek churches, and of unmixed wine in the Protestant churches, are trifling dif- 
ferences, mostly owing their origin to accidental circumstances; yet once magnified into 
importance by symbolical explanations, they have given, occasion to the hottest contro- 
versies. The greater part of the reformed churches agree in breaking the bread and 
letting the communicants take it with the hand (not with the mouth) ; and this practice 
Is owing to the original tendency of those churches to the symbolical conception of the 
eucharist, in which the breaking of the bread and the pouring out of the wine are essen- 
tial elements. 

Although the great divisions of the Christian world have continued as churches to 
adhere to those doctrines about the Lord’s-supper which were fixed and stereotyped in 
acts of council and articles and confessions about the time of the reformation, we are 
not to suppose that the opinions of individuals within those churches continue equally 
uniform and fixed. Even Roman Catholic theologians, like Bossuet, have sometimes 
endeavored to understand the doctrine of the church in a philosophical sense ; and in 
the Lutheran church, the greatest variety of opinion prevails. Some uphold unmodified 
the dogmas of Luther; others accept them with explanation; Hegel even undertook to 
ground them on speculative reason. Others, as Schleiermacher, would have recourse to 
the views of Galvin as a means of reconciliation with the reformed churches. Even all 
“ supernaturar’ theologians do not adhere strictly to the formulas of the chnrch; while 
rationalism in all its phases tends to the pure symbolism of Zwingli. 

The Anglican church is divided on this, as on several kindred topics, into two parties: 
with one, the symbolical view of the rite is predominant; the other party reprobate this 
view as “low,” and maintain an ohjedwe ‘'mjBtichX presence” of the thing signified, 
along with the sign. Notwithstanding the “higher” doctrine of the Scotch confession, 
the tendency ill Scotland seems to be more the other way; from the pulpit, the rite is 
oftener spoken of in its commemorative character, and the signs as meaus of working 
upon the mind and feelings subjectively than as the vehicle of any objective, mystically 
operating grace. 

LORELEI. See Lublbi, 

■ ...LORENCEZ,' Charles, PERD.mAHD Latrille, Comte de, b. France, 1814; edu- 
cated in the French military school of St. Gyr and attached to the army of Africa and 
the Crimea, he distinguished himself at the capture of the Malakofif and was made gen- 
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era! of brigade; was putia command of ,tbe Frencli expeditionary corps in. 1862 for tbe 
subjugation of Mexico, where he participated in several victories and defeats of the 
French armies. After the appointment of gen. Forey to the comrnand of the French in 
Mexico he returned to France, and was a devoted adherent of Louis Napoleon. 

LO'EENZ, OTTOKiVK, b. Iglau, Moravia, 1832; educated in Vienna, and appointed 
professor of history in the university there in 1860. In 1857 he received a govern- 
mental appointment in the department of the secret archives, which he was coinpelled 
to relinquish in 1865 on account of some indiscreet disclosures. 

LORETO, SISTERS OF, or “ Friends of Mary at the Foot of the Cross,” a Roman 
Catholic sisterhood founded in Kentucky by Charles Nerinckx, a priest (1761-1824). 
The order is devoted to the cause of educa'tioii and the care of destitute orphans, and has 
many establishments in the western states. 

LORETTE', a beautiful village 9 m. from Quebec, a place of much resort, on 
account of its waterfall. The works for the supply of Quebec with water are here, and 
floor and paper are manufactured to some extent. Pop. about 1200, a portion of whom 
are liuron Indians. 

lOEET'TO' (properly, Loketo), a-city of the province of Ancona, , in the ldn,gdom of 
Italy, although of some architectural pretentions, and containing 5, 300 inhabitants, is 
cliiefiy noticeable as the site of the celebrated sanctuary of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
called the Baiita Cam, or holy house. The Santa Casa is reported to be the house, or a 
portion of the house, in which the Virgin lived in Nazareth, which was the scene of the 
annunciation of the nativity, and of the residence of our Lord with his niotlier and 
Joseph; and which, after the Holy Land had been flnally abandoned to the infidel on. 
the failure of the crusades, is believed to have been iniraciilously translated, first, in 
1291, to Flume in Dalmatia, and thence, Dec. 10, 1294, to Recauati, whence it was 
finally transferred to its present site. Its iianie (Lat. Domm Lauretand) is derived from 
Laureta, the lady to whom the site belonged. It would be out of place in a work like 
this to enter into any polemical discussion of this legend. Although numberless pilgrims 
resort to the sanctuary, and although indulgences have been attached by Julius IL, 
Sixtus V., and Innocent XII. to the pilo-rimages, and to the prayers offered at tlie shrine, 
yet the truth of the legend is no part of Catholic belief, and Catholics liold themselves 
free to examme critically its truth, and to admit or to reject it according to the rules of 
historical evidence. The church of the Santa Casa stands near the center of the town, 
in a piazza which possesses other architectural attractions, the chief of which are the 
governor’s palace, built from the designs of Bramante, and a fine bronze statue of pope 
Sixtus V. The great central door of the church is surmounted by a splendid bronze 
statue of the Madonna; and in tbe interior are three magnificent bronze dooi’s 
filled with bas-reliefs, representing the principal events of scriptural and ecclesiastical 
history. The celebrated holy house stands within. It is a small brick house with one 
door and one window, originally of rude material and construction, hut now, from the 
devotion of successive generations, a marvel of art and of costliness. It is entirely cased 
with pvhite marble, ^ exquisitely sculptured, after Bramante’s designs/by Sansovino, 
Bandinelli, Giovanni Bolognese, and other eminent artists. The subjects of the bas- 
reliefs are all taken from the history of the Virgin Mary in relation to the mystery of 
the incarnation, as the annunciation, the visitation, the nativity, with the exception of 
three on the eastern side, which are mainly devoted to the legend of the holy house 
itself and of pts translation. The rest of the interior of the cliurch is rich with bas- 
reliefs,^ mosaics, frescos, paintings, and carvings in bronze. Of this material the finest 
work is the font, which is a masterpiece of art. The holy house having been at all 
times an object of devout veneration, its treasury of votive ofierings is one of the richest 
in the western world. It suffered severely in the French occupation of 1796, but it has 
since received numerous and most costly accessions. The frescos of the treasury 
chapel are among the finest to be found outside of Rome. 

LORICA'TA, a name applied by Merren and Fitzinger to tbe crocodiles and those 
other reptiles which are provided with plated armor, lo-ricatcA instead of squmnaM, the 
emydosaurians of De Blainville. The term is usually applied to the crocodiles alone. 

L’OBIEHT, a seaport of France, department of Morbihan, situated at the confluence 
of the Scorff and Blavet, in lat. 47° 48' n., and long. 3° 25' west. Pop. ’72, 24,088. It 
is a well-built town, hut rather dull-Iookiiig. The harbor, dockyard, and arsenal are 
among the best and largest in France, and the place ranks as a fortress of the third class; 
but its commerce received a blow at tbe revolution in 1789 from which it has never 
recovered.^ L’Orient has a communal college, a school of navigation, and another of 
marine artilleiy;. The inhabitants are engaged chiefly in ship-building and the allied 
occupations. The only important manufacture is that ot hats. 

L’Orient owes its origin to the French East India company, which built an estab- 
lishment here in 1666, for the purpose of trading to the east (whence the name of the 
town). 

LORTKEET, a species of parrot very numerous in Australia and the eastern archi- 
pelago, having the tongue covered with bristly hairs, with which they collect honey from 
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UfulTnecT^olp plumage, and being gregarious present a most beau- 

flocks contamiiig sometimes over a thousand birds. Tiiev 
belong to the genus tnc/wj’^o.ssi/s. ^ 


_ LOEIMEE (Fr. lormier, from Lat. lorum, a thong), a maker of bits, spurs, stirrun- 

generally of all articles k S- 
tuinitme. In London, the lonmers, who had previously formed nart of another guild 
were incorporated by letters patent in 1712; in the Scottish burghs they have been 
compieliended as a branch of the corporation of hammermen. Cutlers, locksmiths and 

Di ass-t Oil n ci ers lioivti been considered as in the exercise of branches of the loinmer art 
and theretore bound to enter with the corporation. The court of session in 1830 held it 
to be a violation 01 the exckiswe privileges of the lorimer craft to manufacture bits 
stirrup-irons, and other metallic articles of liorse-furniture, with a view to silver-plating 
them before selling. f » ^ 

LOKIMER, Geokg-e Clan-D, b. 1837; lost his father while' very voiing, and, his 
mother inaii'png again, he was brought up his stepfather, who was ''connected with 


theater. He was of a studious disposition, and employed his leisure In reading and in 
ciiltivating a knowledge of the classics. In 1855 he removed to America, and played in 
Louisville, Ky., wdh success. It wais at this tiirie, and at the age of 18 years, that he 
beaime so impres.wa \vith religious convictions that he joined the Baptist church and 
ieit the Stage pcimaneiuly. He now entered upon a collegiate course at Georgetown, 
1 ‘^'eeiyed I ke degree of a.m. Some years later he took the degree of b.d.. 
at Letlicd college, jp 1859 he ivas ordained at Harrodsburg, Ivy., and took charge of a 
ciiureh m Paducah in that state in 1860. Later, he was called to the Walnut street 
\ ^ with wdiich he had first united. In 1868 he reinoved to 

CP 1870--71 to Boston, Mass., where he occupied the pulpit of the 

bhawiaut Avenue church, and drew^ crowded audiences. He took cliarge of the congre- 
gatioriof Ireniont Temple shortly after, and remained in that church' six years, at the 
same time acting as associate editor of the Watehjnan. In 1879 he took charge of the 
I irst Baptist church in Chicago. 

LORING, Chaelbs Gkeeley, ll.b., 1794-1867; b. Boston; graduated at Harvard 
in 1812; studied lawb and for many years was eminent as a practitioner in his native city. 
From 1857 J;o 1867 he was actuary of the hospital life and trust company. He was 
author of Meutral Melatmis of the United States and England, a Life of William Sturgis, 
and various public addresses. Died at Beverly. 

LORING, Febdbeio.k W., 1846-71; b. at Newtonville, Mass.; graduated at 
Ilaryard in 1870, and soon won a high reputation as a writer by his contributions to 
leading inagazines and papers, and especially by a novel, Two College Friends, wliich 
was thougiit to exhibit rare powers and to give promise of high distinction. In the 
capacity of literary correspondent he joined the party of lieut. Wheeler, which was- 
sent to explore Arizona, and w'as murdered by the Indians in that territory Hov. 5, 
1871. 

LORIISTG, Geoege Bailey, b. North Andover, Mass., 1817; graduated at Harvard 
college in 1838, and at the Harvard medical school in 1842, after which for several yearS' 
lie was physician at the Chelsea (Mass.) marine hospital. Since 1850 he has devoted 
himself extensively to the study of science in its applications to agriculture, and to the 
pursuits of public life. Residing in Salem, he has several times represented that city in 
both branches of the legislature, and served for several years as president of the senate. 
He was also for many years president of the Massachusetts agricultural society, and a 
member of the republican national convention in 1868 and 1872. He enjoys a high repu- 
tation as a public speaker, and has often been the chosen orator upon occasions of 
popular interest. Some of his orations have had a wide circulation. In the state 
senate he made an effective plea for scientific education in support of the plans of the 
late prof. Agassiz, and spoke eloquently in defense of Charles Sumner’s action 
in regard to the “regimental colors” used in the civil war. He w^as a member of con- 
gress from the Essex district, 1877-81, and has been a large contributor to Flmt’s A;( 7 'new/- 
and Mun-ay’s wmrk 0?'i 

^ LORING, WTlliam W., o. N, C. about 1815; served as lieut. of mounted volunteers 
In the Florida war of 1835-42; became capt. of mounted rifles 1846, and maj. 1847; com 
manded a regiment in the war with Mexico; wasbrevetted lieutcol. for bravery at Con- 
treras and Churubusco, and col. for his gallant services at ChapultepeG; lost an arm in 
the capture of the city of Mexico; was commander of an expedition against the Indians 
of New?' Mexico in 1857; resigned his colonelcy and entered the confederate army in 
1861, w’here he was first a brig, and afterwards a maj. gen., serving in West Virginia, at 
Vicksburg, Chattanooga, etc. After the rebellion ended he went to Egypt and became 
chief of staff of the khedive. 
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LOR'IWSER, KAKLlanAZ, 1706-1853; b. Bohemia; educated at Pra^e and Beriia, 

and for a time instructor in veterinary surgery in medical colleges at Benin and btettm, 
and subsequently medical councilor in various places. He published ' Encyelopmw der 
ThieThsilkiinde^ 1830; IPniersucJmngen uher den JRifideTpe&t, 1881; and /fam oclini^e der 
GemndheU mif Schuler, 1836. The latter work made a great sensation, and led to the 
revival of gymnastic exercises in the German schools. 

LO'EIS, a genus of leinuridce, differing from the true lemurs in having a round head 
and short muzzle, very large eyes, and no tail. The two species known are both 
natives of the East Indies. The largest species, L. iardigradus, is not so large as a cat; 
the other, L. gracilis, is much smaller. They are nocturnal animals, and spend the day 
generall}^ sleeping attached to a branch, which they grasp firmly with all their four liancls, 
the body rolled up into a baU, and tlie head hidden among the legs._ Their fur is rich and 
soft. Their motions ai*e slow, and they advance stealthily and noiselessly on the insects 
and birds on which they prey. They feed, however, partly on fmits and other vegetable 
food; in confinement they readily eat rice and milk, and are very fond of eggs. 

lOEBAINE', originally a portion of the German empire. Its history dates from 855, 
when Lotharius II. obtained (see CAELOViHaiANS) tbe lands between the Scheldt, Rhine, 
Meuse, and Saone, called the kingdom of Lotharius (Lotharii regnum), or Lotharin^ia, 
or Lorraine. The district now known as Rhenish Prussia was separated from Lorraine 
in the 10th c., and the remainder was divided in 1044 into two duchies, Upper ond Lower 
Lorraine. The latter, after many vicissitudes, came into the possession of Austria, and 
now forms one‘half of the kingdom of Belgium, and the provinces of Brabant and Gel- 
derland, in Holland. Upper Lorraine continued to be governed by its own dukes till 
1736, when it was given to Stanislas, ex-king of Poland, and on his death in 1766 was 
united to Prance. It was afterwards subdivided into the departments of the Meuse, 
Moselle, Meurthe, and Yosges. The inhabitants are of German origin, but speak the 
Prench language, with the exception of the district lying between Metz and the Yosges, 
which is called German Lm'raine, This tract was ceded to Germany at the peace of 1871. 

LORRAHSTE', Chaeles db, Cardinal, 1525-74; b. France; became archbishop of 
Rheims when only 13 years of age, succeeding his uncle, Jean de Lorraine. Having offi- 
ciated at the coronation of Henry II. in 1547, he was made cardinal. He was now 
employed on various diplomatic missions, which he conducted with success, gaining a 
high reputation for skill and astuteness in delicate negotiation. He was, however, sus- 
pected by the king, and but for the influence of Diana of Poictiers would have lost the 
royal favor. This at length happened on his quarreling with Diana, but having offici- 
ated at the coronation of Francis II. he became finance minister. In 1561 he officiated 
for the third time at a coronation, that of Charles IX., and in 1569 was sent to Spain to 
negotiate a marriage between that monarch and Elizabeth of Austria. He is said to have 
endeavored to introduce the inquisition into Prance, and to have favored the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, though he was away from Prance at the time. He was warmly 
interested in letters, founded the university of Rheims, and was a brilliant orator and 
writer; but he was a bigot, ambitious, cruel, and vain. 

lOEEAIXE, Claude. See Claude Loebainb. 

LORRAIKE, Claude (Claude Loeeaine, ants). The name of Claude Lorraine 
glass is given to peculiarly tinted glass, sometimes used in opera-glasses and stereoscopes, 
which is supposed to give to the objects viewed the coloring characteristic of the artist’s 
worlp.^ The term is used, ho-wever, by artists and opticians as the name of an appliance 
consisting of a plate of glass ground very slightly convex on the exterior and concave 
on the inner side and coated with a surface of black composition highly polished. This 
is so placed as to reflect a landscape, which may be then drawn from the reduced image 
in the glass, the convexity of surface assisting in the perspective and distance. 

LORTZIHG, Albebt Gustav, 1803~51; b. Prussia; went upon the stage when very 
young', retaining his connection with it as actor, singer, or composer till his death. lie 
is best known as the composer of Zar uiid Zwi7nermannj JJndinep and DcrWildscliutz, 

'LUKY,Lonm a genus of birds of the parrot family (psittacidce), natives chiefly of the 
s.e. of Asia and the eastern archipelago. They have a dense soft plumage, exhibiting 
the most rich and mellow coloi'S ; the tail is rounded or graduated, generally not long; 
me bill is feebler than in many of the parrots, and the upper mandible much arched, 
iney areveiy active and lively, even in confinement, and are also of very gentle and 
aftectionate disposition. Red, scarlet, crimson, and yellow are the prevailing colors of 
their plumage; hut the name lory is often extended to some Australian birds of the same 
tamily, in which much more of a green color appears, and which have a stronger bill 
and a much less gentle disposition. The true lories feed much on the softest and most 
juicy fruits; the Australian birds so called are very troublesome as robbers of the fields 
ox ripening maize. 

LOS AHGELIS, as. co. of California, 3,125sq.m.; pop. ’80, 33,379. The Pacific 
ocean bounds it on the s. and s,w. ; its climate is semi-tropical ; the productions are 
fruits, nuts, and grapes, live-stock, wool, grain, and olives. There is a large production 
of wine and brandy. In the n. region the surface is dry and sandy, hut the valleys that 
intersect the coast I'ange are many of them fertile. Watered by the Los Angeles liTor, 
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There is an exeeption to the inile, that the finder of lost property is entitled to it, whtr« 
the property consists of gold, silver, etc., hidden in the earth, in which case the treamnre- 
trove belongs not to the finder, but to the crown; and the finder is bound to give notice 
thereof to the crown, under a penalty. 

LOST TEIBES. See Babylonish Captivity. 

LOT (ancient OlUs), a river of southern France, one of the largest tributaries of the 
G-aronne, rises at Mt. Lozte, in the Cevennes. It flows in a generally -western direction 
through the department of Loz^re, Aveyron, Lot, and Lot-et-Garonne, joining the 
Garonne from the right at Aiguillon, after a course of 270 miles. It is navigable for 
about 170 miles. 

LOT, a department in the s. of France, formed out of the province of Guienne, and 
comprising the arrondissements of Oahors, Gourdon, and Figeac, is watered by the 
Dordogne and the Lot, with its tributary, the Selle. Area, 2,005 sq.m. ; pop. 76, 276,512. 
A range of hills, broad, but not very high, and containing some iron, runs through the 
center of the department from e. to w"., in the form of a semicircle. The valleys yield 
corn, hemp, tobacco, and fruits, and the hillsides are clothed with vines. Flax-mills are 
numerous. Capital, Cahors (q.v.). 

LOT, properly that which falls to one as his portion, and then a die or anything 
used in determining events by chance. The custom of deciding doubtful questions by 
lot is ©f high antiquity and of great extent. Among the Hebrews, the land of Canaan 
-was divided by lot among the tribes, and the cities distributed among the priests and 
Levites. The choice of men for an invading force, the apportionment of possessions, 
spoil or prisoners to captors or foreigners, the detection of a criminal as Achan, the 
selection of the scapegoat on the day of atonement, and the appointment of persons to 
office as in the choice of an apostle, — in all these cases the lot w-as used, but always wfitli 
solemn reference to the interposition of God. , We have no information as to the precise 
manner of casting lots ; several modes may have been practiced. Among the ancients, 
■with whom the use of the lot wms very general, it -was considered as a sort of appeal to 
the Almighty, free from all influence of passion or bias. Among the heathen, the choice 
of a champion in combat, the decision of fate in battle, the appointment of magistrates, 
priests, or other functionaries, the division of conquered or colonized land, w^as" done by 
lot. There was a mode of divination wfith pagans by means of arrows, two inscribed 
and one without mark; and among the Germans the practice of deciding by marks on 
twigs, as mentioned by Tacitus. The Greeks and Bomans were accustomed to divine 
events by marking various lots with a prophetic verse. Also, on opening the works of 
the poets, they considered the passage which they first saw as an oracle. The Bible has 
been used in the same way, the use of words or passages chosen at random from Scrip- 
ture being received as a token of the divine will. Sortes Biblicm prevailed among Jews 
and among Christians, though denounced by several councils. Election by lot pre vailed 
in the Christian church as late as the 7th century. 

LOT, a biblical character, son of Haran, the brother of Abraham, and the grandson of 
Terah. The events of his life will be found in Gen. xi.-xix. After the death of Terali, 
Abraham and Lot journeyed from Haran to Canaan, and thence into Egypt; and again 
returned to Bethel, where they accumulated great ■wealth, until, quarrels arising betw^een 
their servants, separation was agreed upon. Lot crossed the Jordan and dwelt near the 
wicked city of Sodom, whicbT afteiwards -was destroyed on account of its fearful 
depravity. Lot, warned of the Lord, fled to Zoar. FromZoar, Lot retreated to a cave 
in the mountains, and became the father of Moab and Ben-ammi, from whom descended 
the Moabites and Ammonites. This nephew of Abraham is set forth in Scripture as a 
man of low moral tone— falling into evil through self-seeking. 

LOTBIHI'EBE, a co. in e. Quebec, having the St. Lawrence river for its n. boundary; 
intersected in the e. portion by the Grand Trunk rail-^'ay; 735 sq.m. ; pop. ’71, 20,606. 
It is drained by the river Du Cheiie and the Beaurirage river, emptying into the St- 
La’wrence. Its industries are represented by foundries, saw mills, grist mills, and card- 
ing and fulling miils. Seat of justice, Lotbiniere. 


LOT-ET-GAKOEKE, a department in the s.w, of France, formed out of the provinc® 

: ; of Gnienne, and comprising the arrondissements of Agen, Villeneuve, Marmande, and 

! Herac, is watered principally by the Garonne and the Lot. Area, 2,060 sq.m.; pop. 76, 

I , 316,920, among whom are a considerable number of French Protestants. The depart- 

merit is level, except in the s., where spurs of the Pyrenees make their appearance, and 
extremely fertile in the basins of the large rivers ; but the e. is chiefly composed of barren 
j I wastes, and^the s.w. of sandy and marshy tracts termed landes. The principal products 

'i* ' are corn, wine, excellent hemp, fruits (of which the of Agen are particu- 

larly celebrated), ^bacco (considered the best manufactured in France), anise, and cori- 
/; ander. Pine, cork, and chestnut woods are numerous; domestic animals, especially 

poultry, are reared in great numbers for exportation. The chief metal is iron, and the 
i department has 10 iron-works, besides various manufactures more or less important. 

LOTHAIKE' I., , King of Italy, 796-885; son of Louis le d6bonnaire, and suzerain 
o'^'er his two brothers, Pepin and Louis, with whom he shared the empire of the west, 
was crowned king of Italy by the bishop of Milan in 822, having been already named 
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LOTHARIHGIA. See Lobeadse, ante. 
lO'TEIAFS. See SOOTL.AND. 
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S5 or £6 per ticket. The contracting party sold them to the public at a further advance 
of £4 to £5 per ticket; and thus the value was about doubled. The contractor devised 
the scheme of prizes and blanks — there being always a few prizes of large amount to 
tempt purchasers. To accommodate persons %vith moderate means, certain tickets were 
divided into halves, and others into quarters, eighths, or sixteenths. A common price 
for a sixteenth was £1 11s. 6d. In the event of the number which it bore being drawn, 
a prize of £20,000, a sixteenth part of that sum was paid, and so on with other prizes. 

The dexterity of the contractors consisted in drawing up “schemes,” w'^hich in all 
■varieties of placards and hand-bills were issued in profusion through the means of 
aa'ents all over the country. The drawing took place on a specified day or days in a 
public hall in London, before certain commissioners, and was in this wise. Two 
machines, called “wheels,” were appropriated, one for the numbers, and the other for 
the prizes and blanks. On a number being drawn, its fate was determined by the billet 
which next afterwards came out. Two boys were the operators, one at each wheel. 

On the grounds of injury to public morals, lotteries were altogether abolished by act of 
parliament in 1826. Persons advertising or circulating tickets for foreign lotteries may 
be sued for a penalty by the attorney-general, or lord-advocate, or the commissioners of 
stamps. It required a special statute,^ therefore, to legalize art-unions, which are only i 

lotteries under a specious form; but owing to their supposed good effects in encouraging 
art, they w^ere exempted from penalties by the statute 9 and 10 Viet. c. 48, and a sim- 
ilar voluntary association w^'as excepted hy the statute 21 and 22 Viet. c. 102. In Prance, 
the abolition of lotteries took place in 1886, and in Hesse-Darmstadt in 1852. The other 
German states, however, continued the use of them; and in 1841, Prussia derived from 
them a I'eveuue of more than 900,000 thalers. Austria, of 3,600,000 florins. In the 
kingdom of Italy lotteries still exist. Pew worse ways of supplying the exchequer of a 
country have almost ever been imagined; and the only excuse urged is, that the gam- 
bling spirit exists, and will find some means of gratification, even if lotteries were abol- 
ished. It was found, however, in Prance that the abolition of lotteries was immediately 
followed by an increase of savings-bank deposits; and it has been everywhere observed 
that the purchasers of lottery- tickets have been to a great extent persons belonging, not 
to the wealthiest classes of society, but to those in which economy and prudence are 
most necessary to tlie comfort of families and the general welfare of the state. 

LOTTERY (mte). In this country 1 otteries were generally tolerated, though not with- 
out earnest remonstrances from some quarters, until about 1830, when the opposition to t 

them assumed a tangible form, and not long afterwards they were f orbidde n by law in sev- 
eral states, and opposed by a strong public sentiment in others. Before this time they were 
chartered for a great variety of objects, such as the erection of colleges, academies, 
asylums, hospitals, and even houses of worship. As a convenient way of raising money 
for public and charitable objects, they were for a long time tolerated by men of influence, 
who w^ere not wholly blind to their demoralizing tendency. As early as 1699 an assem- 
bly of ministers in Jloston denounced them as a “ cheat,” and their agents as “pillagers 
of the people;” hut such testimonies, being generally regarded as too straitlaced and 
puritanic, exerted but a feeble influence. Por a whole century and more afterwards, 
lotteries "were in fair repute as a means of raising money for public and charitable 
objects. Indeed, it was not until after 1830 that any organized movement for their 
suppression was made. In Boston, in 1832, an association of young men connected wdth 
Dr. Lyman Beecher’s church, after a careful investigation of the subject in all its bear- 
ings, condemned them and called for their extermination on grounds of morality and 
public policy. This action was extensively approved by the press, and did much to 
create a sound public opinion in New England. In 1833 "Job R. Tyson of Philadelphia . 

published A Brief Burmy of the Great Extent and Eml Tendencies of the Lottery By stem of I 

the United States, md in the same year a society was formed in Pennsylvania to promote I 

the abolition of the system, which was accomplished within a year oi' two in Pennsyi- i 

vania, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. Maryland followed in 1836, and from this time 
the progress of the reform was rapid. At the present time it may be said that lotteries 
are under legislative ban in every state of the union, though in a few states the laws 
on this subject, being partly prospective in their application, have not yet been carried * 
into full effect. Inmost, if not all the states, the sale of tickets for foreign lotteries is 
prohibited, and to advertise them is a penal offense. A few years ago the so-called 
“art unions ” were permitted to dispose of pictures and statuary by lottery; but this is 
now generally forbidden. 


LOTUS. The name (Lat. htus) was given by the Greeks to a number of 
different plants whose fruit was used for food. One of the most notable of these is the 



myphns lotus, a native of the n. of Africa and the s. of Europe, belonging to the natu- 
ral order rhamnecB. See Jujube. It is a shrub of two or three feet high, and its fruit, 
which is produced in great ahundance, is a drupe of the size of a wild plum, with an 
almost globose kernel. This fruit is somewhat farinaceous, and has a pleasant, sweetish, 
mucilaginous taste. It is called by the xirabs nabk or nahha; and has, from the earliest 
times, served as an article of food to the inhabitants of the n. of Africa, where it is still 
a principal part of the food of the poor. Probably it was on this fruit that Homer’s 
lQtophayi{q.'^.) lived.— The fruit of the diospyrus lotus, or date plum, was sometim@s 
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LOUDON, Gideon Eenest, See Laudohn. 
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LOUIS L, King of Bavaria. See Ludwig L, Karl August, ante. 

son of 

mother, Matilda, daughter of the emperor RudoInh^T **nt^w*/^ ° 

dead, he became co-heir with his brother Pudnini/ o -Hapshurg. His father being 
he was elected the succes^Hep^^^^^^ f 1“ 18ll 

previous year, the maiority votino- f6r him hnt n if, // ■? ^‘ed m Italy the 

in favor of his cousin. Frederick &fair called A ^leclaring at Cologne 

peror Albert I. and grandson of Rudnlnh nf tinvici ^ ® ^^ustria (son of the em- 

icklll. Louis was lictoriousfn ie b^Ie of Mttlddol’ C? 

a long and ruinous war, which had laid waste a Isrn-e n/rt to a close 

enck prisoner compelled him to renounce S chm t,whl and taking Pred- 

by his support of the Viscontis in MlHn csuld m. 1/^® sncce.ssion. In 1333, having 
he was excommunicated Mar. 31, 1334 and commandmf'E®ti®“* ^^II., 

him; but he appealed to a o-eneral coun/il and ^°P® appear before 

by the diet of fetisbon fn 1334 he Zrried Mn .^“'nfof declared null and void 

was formed by which Frederick was reTeasef 1835 a treaty 

would return and deliver himself a4in to took if “prisonment omcondition that he 
Ills adherents to transfer their allegiance Threontiirv >°duce 

leturned into captivity in conformity with his oath ind^w^* * i’ tbe vanquished 
own Bavarian possessions. In 1837 Louis defied ’the^nnnf “Pi^^ted governor of his 
heresy, and was crowned kino- in Milan ‘“C pope of Rome, accusing him of 

of the bishops of Venfce and lllria TVoXh^^^ InflZ/ “ 

and Peter de Corbiere, called Nicholas V was natnKru”®/**'®tP°l’® John was deposed, 

resulting in general unpopularity he returned antipope. This movement 

^re, which were continually threatened bv lolm YTTt“'“^ to defend his possessions 
XII. and Clement VL, with tWfSn.iiic^ successors. Benedict 

to his strengtli in Germany the dominions of Holhnd zLS'®f°-‘ f 
coine to him with his wife/ Margaret of Holhmd ^ ®*°-> which had 

his horse while hunting at Pilrstenfeld, nStonich^^ suddenly killed by a fall from 

lOUISI. See Caeloving-iaks. 

ai cL®ei\T“cTar)f,Z^ 

brother having died he succeeded Ss father fn sL”* 

hut m p7 he was persuaded to give his three sont T®F.®‘^5’"*®.®ticcessful fora time, 
u his dominions, and from this arose comrtioations^?w“l’ u®P|“i 
the _empire. Bernard, a nephew of Louis \v1m /^/d - i dissolution of 

recemng nothing under the new arraS^nt revnitd f f 1? Italy after his father, 
to Chalons, made hiin a prisoner, put out his eves rf®! ®“P®'0^ allured him 

In his remorse for this crime the emperor soiio-lit /nntf? Italy to his son Lothaire. 

Tndftir^fp “®^® “ ‘h® J^andsTf Le Sr fn «Ta 

Judith ot Bavaria, who in 838 bore him a son i/T/t, • i ■ i “arried a second wife 
In 839, m the interest of this son, he pronosed f iww d“ “Charles the bald.” 

the elder sons objected, and the resulf wm a wtr wMcbTf f 

the emperor’s life. Twice the father wafdeflftc7^f»if„ ‘®‘^ *h® remainder of 

sons; but Lotliaire, bv his flmhitinTi taken prisoner, and denosed bv hi® 

hostility of his brothers who consnired ^ account, incurred the 

death of Pepiniu SSS l again to the thiW o^^ 

from their inheritance. anT to l^e"^ his dfmStenf “f®’ Lothaire and Lonfs 

an-anpmeat Louis revolted, aniTwas ioineTl v fm! ® Against thh 

warthe emperor di^ atlngelheim“4rif:^'a\r^^^^^ oI ‘Le* 

•on of Charles th?bal™reigMd §77-79."’““®® ^®® ajiie), b. in 846; a 

IL^Tlte liS’om bing SfiS k®8ra Ken eldest son of Louis 
bad anotted for his sha?e 
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SlSKir*’ >«')! ■■-S««i 927 - 

stteue, his mother’s brother. * On the death of 'Rinnl S ^ Athel- 

to the French throne by Hugh Sf Parif and 936 he tv^s called 

his reign was constantly disturbed ^ ° Normandy, by whose intrigues 

LothSre and Emm^t^gS i6-l7^h?hst ®0“ 

LOUIS VI THE F..p“ VTT TrTTT I ® Carlovmgian dynasty. 

Kings of France. See cIpItia’n Dykj™ an^' IN., ante), 

BlaLho'of 

talent and sincere piety was refent during of Castile, a woman of great 

religious education, wtich niaterial]y fafl5ence?W« bestowed on him a strictly 

attained his majority he became in™ived ^? o , character and policy. When Louis 
defeated the English^at Taillebour^ It Fafntes ‘ IJI- of England, and 

gerous illness he^made a vow that ff he i^covered he woSd^l't?^^- 
and, accordingly, having appointed his mother roo-or+*^^ oO 'd peison as a crusader, 

40.000 men to dyprus, t?hence in the foIWW sailed in Aug., 1248, with 

ing, bv the conquest of that counti-r tr. nr. o? ^ proceeded to Egypt thiiik- 

b£t v|s afteiwffielatedrd Sen P?S bvC a®® ‘of ^mietta. 

100.000 marks of silver procured his release on Maif 7 ^ ''ansomof 

of Ins army. He proceeded bv sps tn 4 nro a • I"’?®, with the relics (6,000 men) 
bis mothei^ (Nov..'l252)t®S,fd'^ta destine till tke death ol 

earnestly to the affairs of his kingdom united ce,-?n in “o^ applied himself 

lapse of feudal rights or by treX an?m^a« n,., provinces to the crown on the 

deucy of which wa.s to increase the royal pL-er fO“ei’al ten 

kuown tliA .7. Tr- *1 . ™ -"N code Ox laws was brnno'ltf. iMirv nor. 



cinn ttt^T 11 r Himself. He died 

canonized him in lloL For Tn taterestfn v ptctiu-7of tt ^?P® Bonifac7viIL 

aeter, consult Keander’s mcUnye,clAte1 Bohi? voi 

Which he immediately adopted ao-ainst the oVent i ^ J? severe mea^sures 

at the head of which were toe g?eat "housed of BS^umlv'l.nd f ^“°n apinst him, 
his success more to liis artful uolicxt^ th-in tn .irmo ^ ^ Bretagne. Louis owed 

ariew, he invited Charles tlmbolcl duh^ of 

POronne, in Oct., 1468 His a-en smemwHl?^ ®^^^^^ *? ® conference at 

revolt against toe duke, upon the nei“ of vto ch^tt.^lnn'^ P®°p 5° to 

prisoner, and treated him roughly. On the death P^t^'Ies “lade the king a 

■who left an oalv dano’htPT deatii of the duke of Bursiundv in 147*7 

to the siiperior, and wi-shed to m\iTy tim youf^ lapsed 

years. On lier marriage with the archduke iSalrimbf-m ® 

was concluded at Arras, Dec. 25 148o bv which but a peace 

betrothed to the dauphin (afterwards CharlM vm\ Maximilian was 

Artois were handed over to Prance ’ Louis was Ikn Burgundy and 

far from lionorable-in annex n“ pro~ " ^ f succe.ssful--after toe use .of ieans 
increased to,e power of toe French moimchv tL W ^ ® H® S^eatly 

in great misery, in excessive horror of deatlf’ which “? "^cre spent 

failed to allay. He died Ami* ^>0 i ®yP®^'®^itious and ascetic practices 

sons to death^ in the course Sf hi ittn SoX w tootfV'''^ 4^00 pS- 

patron of learning, and is said to hn hfl? Si without fonn of trial. Yet he was a 
JAort of imitation of the Decameron md of the J -^omeiles nmmUes, 

for his son. He also mater/ly advanced the^TvoLtln^^^^^ " instruction 

manufactures, commerce, and minin®' He of Fran ee by encouraging 

nndlbunded three univLffe.''' 



, of,' 

prisoner, "sy thraid of pltonand™ ira^on°’he°colr'“^ I LudovicoBforza 

quarreled over toe partition of toeir conque^ranl in l^olrc n°’ ?"* ***® 

the _1 rench from southern Italy. In 15^8 pone lliuiTT^f? Cordova expelled 

against toe republic of Venice, being MmITt FetoinkH tbe leaMe of Cainbray 
the emperor of Germany; but Tenige^rfngYn'-c;^^^^^^^^^^ SnlS', The 
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league was dissolved, and a new hue, called the ^Mioly league,'’ was formed between 
the pope, the emperor, Venice, Ferdinand of Aragon, and Henry VHI. of England 
against France, and in 1513 the French were expelled from Italy. 

hOUIS XIII., King of France, son of Henri IT. and Marie de’ Medici, b. at Fon- 
tainebleau, Sept. 27, 1601, succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, May 14, 
1010, his mother becoming regent. She entered into close alliance with Spain, and 
betrothed the king to Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip III of Spain, upon which 
Uie Huguenots, becoming apprehensive of danger, took up arms; but peace was con- 
cluded at St. Menehould on May 5, 1614; and the king, who was no’w declared of age, 
confirmed the edict of Hantes, and called an assembly of the states, which was soon 
dismissed because it began to look too closely into financial affairs. See Makie db’ 
Medici. The suppression of Protestantism and liberty in Bearn led to the religious 
war in which the Protestants lost almost all their places of security, and which ended 
in 1623. After the death of De Luynes, in 1624, Richelieu, afterwards cardinal and 
duke, became the chief minister of Louis, His powerful mind obtained complete con- 
trol over that of the weak king, and his policy effected that increase of monarchical 
power, at the expense of Protestants, nobles, and parliaments, which reached its con- 
summation in the reign of Louis XIT. The overthrow of the Huguenots was completed 
by the capture of Rochelle, Oct. 20, 1628, at the siege of which the king took part in 
person. In 1631 his brother, the duke of Orleans, having left the court, assembled a 
troop of Spaniards in the Netherlands, and entered France to compel the dismissal of 
Richelieu, wdiom he hated, and whom the king also secretty disliked; but the duke was 
completely defeated by marshal Schomberg at Castelnandary. Richelieu now led Louis 
to take part in the thirty years’ war, openly supporting Gustavus Adolphus and the 
Dutch against the Spaniards and Austrians. The latter years of Louis’ reign were sig- 
nalized by the getting possession of Alsace and of Roussillon, acquisitions which were 
confirmed in the following reign. Louis died May 14, 1643. His queen, after 23 years 
of married life, bore a son in 1638, who succeeded to the throne as Louis XIT. ; and 
in 1640, a second son, Philip, duke of Orleans, the ancestor of the .present house of 
Orleans. 


LOUIS XIT., King of France, b. at St. Germain-en-Laye, Sept. 16, 1638, succeeded 
his father, Louis XIII., in 1643. His mother, Anne of Austria, became regent, and 
Mazarin (q.v.) her minister. During the king’s minority, the discontented nobles, 
encouraged by Spain, sought to shake off the authority of the crown, and the civil 
of the Fronde (q.v.) arose. Peace was concluded in 1659; and in the following year 
Louis married the Infanta Maria Theresa, a princess possessing neither beauty nor other 
attractive qualities. Little was expected from the young king; his education had been 
neglected, and his conduct was dissolute; but on Mazarin’s death, in 1661, he suddenly 
assumed the reins of government, and from that time forth carried into effect with rare 
energy a political theory of pure despotism. His famous saying, ‘‘ L’etat o'est moi’' (I 
am the state), expressed the principle to which everything was accommodated. He had 
a cool and clear head, with much dignity and amenity of manners, great activity, and 
indomitable perseverance. The distress caused by the religious wars had created 
throughout Prance a longing for repose, which was favorable to his assumption of abso- 
lute power. He was ably supported by his ministers. Manufactures began to flourish 
under the royal protection. The fine cloths of Louviers, Abbeville, and Sedan, the 
tapestries of the Gobelins, the carpets of La Savonnerie, and the silks of Tours and 
Lyons acquired a wide celebrity. The wonderful talents of Colbert (q.v.) restored pros- 
perity to the ruined finances of the country, and provided the means for ’war; whilst 
Louvois (q.v.) applied these means in raising and sending to the field armies more thor- 
oughly equipped and disciplined than any other of that age. 

On the death of Philip IT. of Spain, Louis, as his son-in-law, set up a claim to part 
of the Spanish Netherlands; and in 1667, accompanied by Turenne (q.v.), he crossed 
the frontier with a powerful army, took many places, and made himself master of that 
pai’t of Flanders since known as French Flanders, and of the whole of Franche Comte. 





Tim tnple aU'iance — between England, the States-general, and Sweden— arrested his career 
of conquest. The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668) forced him to surrender Franche Comte. 
He vowed revenue against the States-general, strengthened himself by German alliances, 
pd purchased with money the friendship of Charles II. of England. He seized Lorraine 
in 1670 ; and in May, 1672, again entered the Netherlands with Conde and Turenne, con- 
quered half the country in six weeks, and left the duke of Luxembourg to lay it waste. The 
States-general formed an alliance with Spain and with the emperor, but Louis made himself 
master of ten cities of the empire in Alsace ; and in the spring of 1674 took the field with 
three great armies, of which he commanded one in person, Conde another, and Turenne 
a third. Victory attended bis arms; and notwithstanding the death of Tiirenne, and the 
retirement of the prince of Conde from active service, he continued in subsequent years, 
along with his brother, the duke of Orleans, to extend his conquests in the Netherlands, 
where, by his orders, and according to the ruthless policy of Louvois, the country was 
fearfully desolated The peace of Nimeguen, in 1678, left him possession of many of 
his conquests. He now esttiblished chambres de reunion in Metz, Breisach, and Besan^on, 
pretended courts of law, in which his own will was supremo, and v;hich. confiscated to 
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seignories belonging t? the^efector pSaUne lie wished to acquire, 

on Sept. 80, 1681, nfade TsudCLid succesll HeW 

tile possession and fortification of which •'dded o-vp^tiv ^ free German city, 

acquisition thus made, a treaty t r6^° colme? to ifim ' 

nation LdieenrStytyr^nfskillMS^^^^^^^^ All Europe feared him; his own 
Mm with Asiatic humility ^admMn“^an^^^ military glory, to regard 

had been swept away; no assemblies of the statps^nr*nf 

nobles had lost both the de*e3 the al ® vl? tbe 

corporations no Ion o-er exercised mv Ho-hf political power; the municipar 

officials from the comt- tL Snces wfre <le ned^h’w’^l appointments of 

ately responsible to the ministers and thei- ■'''’bo were immedi- 

Even the courts of iustioe v^ffided m ^ who was his own prime minister, 

at pleasure with thl oXiry ooume of iw monarch, who interfered 

withdrew offenders from the TOriadiptipn pf tn appointment of commissions, or 

he issued about 9,000 the coursf of hk re^n-n ° * cafiet^q.v.), of which 

pleasure of all properties Xin the bounl S Af wt at his 

ner in 1685, and who was hemelf mveme/iwX 'V ^’f-Pfr-^ate man- 

bishoprics he convened a council of French clero-v wlddf df levenues of vacant 

duchm of Orleans. hdire^^lrf'hU^mOTawf pro^Mr^ ‘de 

allodial lands; and from this and otlier cifuse^s arose a .!L- w ^ ^'®*' also all the 

army iwaded the Palatinate, Baden, WuSberf Ld Tve^, iL ^ 
lower Palatinate and neiahboring- retrions were^ i'" 1®^®- 1689 the 

atrocious proceeding led to a new coalition aXft 11^11^0 fire and sword. This 

the Irench arms, partioiilarlv in Savoy and at the of Ip attended 

ever, ensued: the war was waged fli7vears oii a o?.f, Reverses, how- 

aud after the French, under Luxembourrhad hi4d I f'*"? ^«'ious success: 

It was found that the means of wao-ino- war'wpvp vb^, ^ battle of Neerwiiiden, 

eluded the peace of Ryswick Sep? SO 1697 Thp n exhausted, and Louis con- 
ously embarrassed, the people sKn^ IrL wlnt o/?nof‘''T‘^L g”®^- 

and general, Louis placed tL count iJ’Ar^Ms^n h deep 

hashed an unparalleled system of espionage for Sm tbe police, and estab- 

I.™ ,.».d « 

son rfterwards the emperor Charles^ Vl Bi theTowp • of ?P® supported that of his 
“d the war had to be maintained both on the he 

One bloody defeat followed anothpr- M-nrlw!.; ' ; • Netherlands and of Italv 

prince-^Eugene in Italy ;“ th"w^^ y® L®'- OountiS 

the employment of large bodies of troons ‘lo-’tw ti^p A • ® idyided and weakened by 
extinction of the last ^elicrofXteZLtS of Cevennes, for th{ 

at Utrecht, the French prince obtainino- the 9r,p»ii=u o'* P®^®® was concluded 

almost completely ruined ” but thp TYinnomi-i ^ Jiatice, and. the countrv was 

ism. He d\ed. a^fter a short te?Sept 1“““ He "" ™bendingZpc;lf 
grandson, Louis XV His son t- succeeded by Ms oreat 

Bretagne, had both died in'l711 ’ Louk had a the dulm of 

Rgitiniized^ those of whom Mnie. de MontespM ^ tVi &“<! be had 

which made no objection to recording tlie edict Aen mmitJen'i’ *be parliament, 

xw (6"“laiL''m6AXtv'’ g9-®~ The““ 

^tters,_ afford important information ayTo‘hi^cliaracto‘a^d die many 

The reign of Louis XIV. is regarded as the A^SSn ag^ 
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and it can hardly be doubted that France has never since produced poets like Corneilld 
and Racine in tragedy, or Moli^re in comedy; satirists like Boiieau, or divines like 
Bossiiet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, and Massillon. 

LOUIS XV., King of France, the great-grandson of Louis XI Y., b. at Versailles, 
Feb. 15, 1710, succeeded to the throne Sept. 1, 1715. The duke of Orleans,^ as first 
prince of the blood, was regent during the minority of the king, whose education was 
intrusted to marshal Yilleroi and cardinal Fleury. The country was brought to the 
verge of ruin during the regency, by the folly of the regent and the financial schemes of 
the celebrated Scotchman, Law (q.v.). When Louis was 15 years of age he married 
Maria Lesczynski, daughter of Stanislas, the dethroned king of Poland. Fleury was 
for a long time at the head of affairs, and by parsimony succeeded in improving the con- 
dition of the finances. It was his policy also to avoid war, in which, howeveu-, Louis 
was involved in 1733, in support of his lather-in-law’s clainl to the throne of Poland; 
the result being that Louis obtained Lorraine for his father-in-law, and ultimately for 
France. Notwithstanding the vigor with which this war was conducted, the character 
of Louis now became completely developed as one of the utmost sensuality, selfishness, 
and baseness. He surrounded himself with the vilest society, utterly forsook Ills queen, 
and lived, as he continued to do to the end of his life, in extreme debauchery, such as 
has rendered his name a proverb. In 1740 the war of the Austrian succession broke out, 
in which the French army was by no means very successful, and during 'which Fleury 
died. The king was pre.sent, in 1745, at the great victory of Fontenoy, and showed 
plenty of courage. In the preceding year, during a dangerous illness, he had made 
vows' of reforming his life, and dismissed his mistresses: but on recovering health, he 
presently relapsed into vice. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, was very much due 
to the entreaties of Mme. de Pompadour, whose influence the empress Elizabeth of 
Russia secured by bribes and flatteries. France gained nothing by this war; but her 
people were ruined, and her navy destroyed. 

The king now sank completely under the control of Mme. de Pompadour, who 
was both concubine and procuress, and to whom he gave notes on the treasury for 
enormous sums, amounting in all to hundreds of millions of livres. War broke one 
again with Britain concerning the boundaries of Acadia (Nova Scotia), and was for 
some time prosecuted with considerable vigor. In 1756 an extraordinary alliance was 
formed between France and Austria, contrary to the policy of agns, and chiefly through 
the influence of Mme. de Pompadour; but as she disposed of the command of the 
French armies at her pleasure, success did not attend their operations. The state of the 
finances, the dispirited condition of the army, and the outcry of the distressed people 
were not sufficient to induce the king to make peace; hut governed by his mistress, he 
obstinately persevered in war, even after the terrible defeat of Minden in 1759; whilst 
the British conquered almost all the French colonies both in the East and West Indies, 
with cape Breton and Canada. A peace, most humiliating to France, was at last con- 
cluded in 1763. 

Louis, although indifferent to the ruin of his people, and to everything but his own 
vile pleasures, was reluctantly compelled to take part in the contest between Mme. de 
Pompadour and the Jesuits, the result of which w^as the suppression of the order in 
1764.” See Jesuits. The parliaments, emboldened by their success in this contest, now 
attempted to limit the power of the cro'wm, by refusing to register edicts of taxation; 
but the king acted with unusual vigor, maintaining his owm absolute and supreme 
authority, and treating the attempt of the parliaments to unite for one object as rebellious. 
The duke of Choiseulwms now displaced from office; a new mistress, Mme. Du Barry, 
having now come into the place of Mme. de Pompadour; and a ministry was formed 
under the duke d’Aiguillon, every member of which was an enemy of the parliaments, 
and an object of popular detestation. The councilors of the parliament of Paris were 
removed from their offices, and banished with great indignity; and an interim parlia- 
ment was appointed (Jan., 1771), which duly obeyed the court. The princes of the blood 
protested against this arbitrary act, 'which deeply moved tlie popular indignation. The 
king, when told of the ruin of the country, and the misery and discontent of the people, 
only remarked that the monarchy wmuld last as long as his life; and continued immersed 
in sensual pleasures and trifling amusements. He boasted of being the best cook in 
France, and was much gratified when the courtiers ate eagerly of the ciishes which he 
had prepared. His gifts to Mme. Du Barry, notwithstanding the embarrassment of 
the finances, in five years amounted to 180,000,000 of livres. At last, Louis, who had' 
for some time suffered from a disease contracted through vice, was seized with small- 
pox, the infection of which was communicated by a young girl who had been brought 
to him, and on Ma^r 10, 1774, he died, so far from being regi’etted that his funeral was a 
sort of popular festival, and was celebrated with pasquils and merry ballads. His death- 
bed was one of extreme misery. He was succeeded by his grandson, Louis XYI. 

LOUIS XVI., AmusTE, king of France, b. Aug. 23, 1754, was the third son of tire 
dauphin, Louis, only son of Louis XT. He was styled duke de Berry, until, by the 
death of his father and his elder brothers, he became dauphin. He had a vigorous 
frame, was fond of hunting and manly exercises, took great pleasure in mechanical 
labors, and showed an aptitude for geometry, but none for political science. In the 
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Ills prime minister; but among liis ministerrweVp \f„i “ °’d courtier 

of known patriotism; and bis acoLfo ” w« ^ and other S 

odious taxes, the abolition of the last relics of’serfd^'! by the remission of some of the 
JudicuU investigations, a reduction of the expenditmeof rtfp f ia 

ot institutions lor the benefit , of the foundation 

%eper reforms were rendered irnDossihio a time, extreme]}’- 

lege 1 classes, m June, 1777, when the state opposition of the privi- 

Neciver (q.T.) v/as called to tlm ntliVp n. ^ Of file finances seemed nearly desom-ate 
bringing them to a more tolerable condition“^w1thou1:”^n'^“' succeeLd in 

the interference of France in the Amerfca^wor Af f 5 ^ change; but from 

pose the taxation of the privileged classes Se/tA ,S® o’^Uged to pro- 

Joly d% FleuiwsuccS «««tance cU- 

itidueed tiie king, in 1783, to appoint Calonne /n ^ 

nioneyfor a time by borrowino- mmdi m ^ comptroiler-general, wlio found 
indignation of the people increasing, Calonne found’it n'l.cpc courtiers. But the 

vemng of an assembly of the notables On 

Liieane became finaiice minister. He obtained frnm fbe arclibishop Lonieuie de 
some new taxes. But the parliament of Pqris vrf.T® w® notables some concessions and 
as oppressive to tlie people; andThe extr-u'^MAAP fk*® fo® edict of taxation 

be freely spoken of.^ The convenincr of the court and the queen begarto 

from every corner of France. The Sini K^steKdlhTlft *'® demanded 
sued the councilors of parliament (Injustice, and ban- 

experienced from them evpn if necessary torecaU 

f parliaments, and fstSisLdf ^ 

a^Jead, but tins act of despotism set the wbnlp nAnnt ^ court {coiir pUmh'J) 

worse, when on Aug. 16 ^ country m flames. Matters became still 

all casli payments except to the troons treasury should cease from 

readers of history are fanulifr ydSi the under dhe head Fb,ance. All 

of the states (Mav 3 1789) Jown to^ifif t °P®®' 

o clock m the morning of Jan. 21 17"03 he riWl ill ti* * ^-,1 ®^'*° o^ecution. At 10 
Revolution. _Great precautions were taken to urevent nf ^“tllotme, in the Place de la 
bound him, Louis tore himself free l,tf pIai^? i^‘ rescue. As the executioner 
pray that mv blood come not upon Fiance ’’ tS^ '^’® “nocent; I 

Ere the guillotine fell, the abbe Fdo-plvlln i “ ybing of drums drowmed his voice 
“ Son of St. Louis, ascend to 1163 ’ ®^®®^'®‘i ““ wita thfvS 

1789 ®f'^duke°of°lrM-mn^^till°^o?tf‘^®i Y®'’®®^'’®®- Mar. 

1 189 he became dauphin. He was a promisSl hov * k n death- of his brother in 

tion he was sometimes dressed in the uniform irf th»*r> ? earlier days of the revolu- 
*’^® the populace Af tothe de^th tf and decorated with 

-at first with his mother, but afterwards alart from V pI ^ ®0“t‘“ued in prison 

of a coarse Jacobin shoemaker named Simon who temple, under the charge 

led him into vicious excesses so thof uf k tieated him with great cruelty and 

After the overthrow S ^oth iu'mind TnTbody 

June _8, 1795. A report spread that he ^ ^ and died 

examined the body and declared the report uAimded. ^ eommission of physicians 

Versailles, Nov^.kvfl755*’ recei^^ifoS’ thfpTf^ younger brother of Louis XYI b at 

Maria _Josephine Louisa, ’daughter of Victor Amadmlsklf . I"! ^'^71 he m’arried 

Sion of Louis XVI. to the throne he assumed Self Sardinia. _ After the acces- 
an opponent of every salutarv mpVcA,.p Ir " designation of monsieur, and became 

same night with thi IriS^Tn^tTm^re UZta Paris Se 

reached the Belgian frontier in sqfptv taking the road by Lille he 

issued declarations agafosUh“luLna^ d’Artais. he now 

able effect on the situation of the king tL two h?o«?f ^‘®‘^ ® '^®"'T 

Gourt at Coblentz. Louis ioined the body of 6 non Ylft for some time held a sort of 

Signs across the Rhine in July, 1792 and\>ued ? 

^avagant than that of the duk of Brunswick VftS the ®“‘^ 

.«-E. pto .p.a., j 
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in 1807, be found a refuge in England, and purchased a residence, Hartwell, in Bucking- 
bamshire, where his wife died in 1810, and where he remained till the fall of Hapoieon 
opened the way for him to the French throne. He landed at Calais on April 26, 1814, 
and entered Paris, after 24 3’'ears’ exile, on May 3; and the nation received the consti- 
tutional charter from his hands on June 4. See France. 

The conduct of the government, however, was far from being constitutional or lib- 
eral. The nobles and priests exercised an influence over the weak king which led to 
severe treatment of the imperialists, the republicans, and the Protestants. Then followed 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, when the king and his family fled from Paris, remained 
at Ghent till after the battle of Waterloo, and returned to France under protection of 
the duke of Wellington. He issued from Cambral a proclamation in Avhich he acknowl- 
edged his former errors, and promised a general amnesty to all except traitors. Again, 
however, he followed in many things the counsels of the party wdiich detested all the 
fruits of the revolution. But the chamber of deputies, elected with many irregularities, 
was fanatically royalist, and the king, by advice of the duke de Eichelieu, dissolved it; 
whereupon arose royalist plots for his dethronement, and the abolition of the charter. 

Bands of assassins were collected by nobles and priests in the provinces, who slew hun- 
dreds of adherents of the revolution and of Protestants, and years elapsed ere peace and 
good order were in any measure restored. Louis died Sept. 16, 1824. 

LOUIS (properly LUDWIG) THE GEEMAH, the third son of Louis le deboiiiiaire, 
was b. about 805, and by the treaty at Verdun, in 843, Louis obtained Germany, and 
became the founder of a distinct German monarchy. He died at Frankfort, Aug. 28, 

876. His kingdom was divided amongst bis three sons: Carlmann obtaining Bawia, 
Carinthia, and the tributary Slavonic countides; Louis obtaining Franconia, Thuringia, 
Saxony, and Friesland; CWles the fat obtaining Swabia, from the Main to the Alps. 

See Carlovinoians. j 

LOUIS THE Great, King of Hungary. See Hungary, j 

LOUIS II., Eoman Emperor (see Carlovingians, 322-75; the oldest son of 
Lotbaire I., and reigned 855-75. By the treaty of Verdun, the empire, after the death of 
Louis le debonnaire, was divided between his three sons, Lothaire I., Louis the German, 
and Chaides the bald. Italy was assigned to Louis 11., who took the title of emperor; 
Charles took Provence and Lyons;, and Lothaire II. the region called Lotharingia, or 
Lorraine. Louis II. defeated the Saracens at Benevento in 848, and expelled them from 
Bari, He established his authority over the great families of Italy, many of wdiom con- 
spired with the Byzantine empire. Charles having died without children in 863, his 
brothers, Louis II. and Lothaire II., divided his dominions between them. Lothaire 11. , 
six years later, also died without issue, when Charles the bald and Louis the German 
seized and divided his dominions. Louis II. d. at Brescia, leaving no male issue, where- 
upon his two uncles seized his dominions, the province of Lorraine falling to Germany. 



LOUIS III,, THE Chile, Eoman Emperor (see Carlo^hngians, ante), 893-911 ; 
raised to the throne of Germany on the death of his father, Arnulf in 899 by duke Otto 
of Saxe, margrave Luitpold of Austria, and archbishop Hatto of Mentz, it being their 
desire to govern the country during his minority. Germany was in a wretched condi- 
tion under their rule, and the Hungarians seized this opportunity and devastated it as 
far as Thuringia. In the death of Louis III., who reigned 908-11, the Cariovingian 
dynasty was extinguished in Germany. 

LOUIS, Pierre Charles Alexandre, 1787-1872; b. in the department of Marne, 
Prance; graduated in medicine at Paris 1818, and afterwards entered the hopital de la 
^lianU, and pursued the study of pathological anatomy. In 1825 he published 
Anatomico-pathologiquee sur la Phthim; and in 1826 Eecherches mr la Membrane Mtiqueuee 
de VBstmnac, of which a second edition was published in 1843. These works gained him 
admission to the academy of medicine. In 1828 he was one of the commission sent to 
Gibraltar to investigate yellow fever. There also appeared in 1828 his Rechercltes mr 
la Fievre Typhoule, republished in 1841 ; Examende VExamen de Broussais, in 1834; and in 
1835 BechercJies S 2 ir la Effets de la Saignee dam Qnelques Maladies Inflammadoires, He 
retired froni practice in 1854, having won a great reputation as a medical scientist. He 
was one of the most prominent in the profession to advocate the importance of statistics 
in medical investigations. He died in Paris. 

LOUISA, a s.e. co. of Iowa, 400 sq.m.; pop. ’SO, 13,146; traversed by the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Eapids and Minnesota railroad, and watered by the Iowa river. The surface is 
level, and the soil fertile, broad bottom lands occurring at intervals. The most impor' 
tant productions are cattle, grain, and wool. Co. seat, Wapello. 

LOUISA, an e. central co. of Virginia, 460 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 18,941. The surface is 
irregular, the soil productive, tobacco and grain being the staples. There are no impor- 
tant manufactures except flour. The Chesapeake and Ohio railroad intersects this county. 
Co. seat Louisa Court-House, 

LOUISA (Luisb Auguste Wilhelmine Amales), Queen of Prussia. See Luise. 
mte, 
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in Berlin; married in ™ the?^wu^rince Idolpnus 

;irrp°„s “Sr TESaSoSsr > j«?™“ »« 

and the musuem at Stockholm as well as*a libr^rV^onri^Z?^ history 

were founded through her influence. She 4s n/ot'her of Ste"us1ll."and“g^^^^^^ 

estuary; is the terminu4f a mUroad'^80 m In of a small 

Breton. It had formerly a finely buiit^stone fort?e^^^^ Sydney across the co. of Cape 
tars, erected by emigrants from the French spttl Pinion to cannon and 16 mor- 

and named in honor of Louis XIY The harbor w.fn rL?^*®t P®®,®? Utrecht in 1713, 

80 ft. wide, a battery of 80 guts 4 otat ilaml by a high wall and a ditch 

ther down the harbtr, moutJin/sO ^tV tbe “ royal battery,” far- 

costing |5,550, 000, were destroyed by the y®'^''® and 

of $50,000. In 1745 the legSatoe Ssstd mset JrX “ tl»>-®® months at an expense 
acing its fisheries from tS oTa fortled f ^’i® danger inen- 

the shelter given to the priTOteers (ff a comitrv wdf tbe French and 

advice of sov. Shirlev and t mfdr.rftl ‘’^®y ^^re at war, by the 

3,860 men of the state^militia, under command of Winiam^P*^®*' ®®®,f ®"’. ®®“* ^ ^oi'oe of 
Connecticut and 804 of New Hamnshire with a flllt “®’^ 

a syiadron under the British comnfodore’Warren^ltii^t^fpt®’^ England vessels and 
Ticimty April 80. The sieo'e ended Tnnp 17 against the town, which landed in its 
under Duchambon. The English also cinw surrender of 1600 Frenchmen 

reinforcements for the French- and on thlir harbor coming -with 

drums were beaten that, 30 years afterward entrance to the town the same 

place came again under’Prencirimle as on4f r-ni- In 1748 the 

pelle. In n57 6,000regulair4 OOO mZ *?® P®^®® of Aix-la-Cha- 

and New Jersey, were ordered to report at Halifax others from New York 

on Louisbui'g, but were disheartened by tte msMct of a wH® an attack 

French ships of war moored in the harboronO well-gamsoned fort and 17 

was bombarded by 14,000 British troons undpr withdrew. In 1758 the town 

ships of the line 18 frifi-ates nnH Amherst, with a fleet includino* 20 

render of the French gaiHsoCf 3 iMm Halifax. The“sur 

of 8 sWps, occurred July 26. 1758- In^d 5 &7 Lldierf fnH -f ’’ ‘^® ®™®o"''f> and a fleet 
It had formerly a pop. of 3,000 in a^il-built tow5^^ nn ^b prisoners. 



Under English goVernmentTs^^^^^^^^^^ in the flsheriel, 60 C . 

mile wide at the entrance, is used simnlv as -fstnnnfn ’ ^tivenient harbor, one-half 

lo'Ss" mT/'tr'”! ‘ 

1641, and conUnnW fo^coined tiii IT9S in^oduced into Pmnce in 

prevalent custom of clipjInS otherwise de aHn® wr •“ ®®“sequence of the 
wUch malpractices it wis thourfit to blfn *om 

old coins were called in Thp some measure secured by its border The 

sterling. 8o4 loufs-dhrs b4r ^ fPo'tt (ss. 7d. to 18s. 9|f 

on the obverse side.—In some parts of Germmiv exhibited 

thereby, are often popularly called louis-d’or ^nk tiio 4 ^^^' ^'old pieces, of flve thalers or 
to the French napoleon or 2^.franc piece. ’ " uame is also occasionally applied 

Mexico, and on’thr4by^tS" tefe of^TexL'^'l®™^ ®f 

n. to s., haying an area of 41 346 so m nr on iai ^i*oni 

the Mississippi— which has a course of SOo'm in’lh?.!^?^'?*’ Principal rivers are 
Its southern half-Red river Md thfwashitr'and 'i®l‘a traverses 

are New Orleans (the capital) and Baton The principal towns 

portion of the shore of the gulf of Mexico is^1256 m ^‘“®’ ^ 
rising nowhere more than 200 ft and 0 ^ 110 is Mat, 
state is below the high-water level of ^®^®® Portion of the 

from inundations. The land is generally of vreat richnL^'' nroof 
nee maize, tobacco, oranges, gananasf & neaches Tn 

kinds of oak, hickory, iocust ^ t forests are several 

221,776 hogsheads of sugar and 13 43V77^ o-aiinm ^^ouisiana produced 

had fallen to 80, 706 and I 68^ ’in 1 W?f iff^ of molasses; in 1870 these figures 
Louisiana ranks fifth among the’ c4on ra&lTpt®^^ bogshlads. 

$11,724,800, funded. There are 6 col W p« ^ 1879 the public debt was 

public libraries, and in 1878 89 period tVhIq^ 

in 1699; in 1716 it was crr’nntpH^tp I‘°'iisiana was settled by the French 

famous Mississippi company"^ ceded to Spain inT 76 o'^!!f grant the 

purchased in 1803 by the United StatL fo^ «15 000 m/i ®'®®i*^®f *® Napoleon I. in 1800; 
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£ 1875^^857 039^^ population, mostly Creoles, 


was, in 1876, 710,894; 


Orleans, and, dying in the following yem was tofed 

In 1673 father Sarquette and hirSdian^ollnwIr/d^.*^ °? Mississippi, 
hut founded no settlemen In 1683 La laHe T®’’ *o «* 

of the country in the name of Louis XIV in w W possession 

is believed, however, thrno cOirvtasCnded ilf. tu*"® Louisiana. It 

her of colonists, settled £ BiloxruowTn ^ 

was succeeded by Bienville who after he and djing soon afterwards, 

tions, led them (o the present sitfol New Or£L°t im 

and unfurled the flag of Prance. The colonv hmOTdild they made a stand 

abandon their post. In 1713 Louis XIV b-ivp tn * ‘® colonists did not 

the exclusive privilege for 15 years of tmdimr In* 9™^?*’ ® P’®"® uiercliant, 

once a year to Africa for a cargo of slaves ^ancl of WMldnV?h£'f,v''’“’ sending a ship 
products of which Crozat agreed to pav ove? to thl kh S® to °“?:f®tu-th of the 
colony as unprofitable, and the proVince Ml into the to, ndo reiiiiquishecl the 

speculator, who soon came to financial fhV,«tm. Jclia Law, the great 

built up the town of New Orleans w^^^^ fol owecl by Bienville, who 

The affairs of the new settlement I’ematoM ur^ “ ^23. 

until 1763. when the province was sSlvtm wWd o'^ .^i® French crown 

rod of iron for 38 years, when in 1800 it wns‘ reamed to pS,; ® 

was sold to the United States 101^*15 OOO 000 A t toot I hree years later it 

the present states of Louisiana Arkanano - t “ * ^V“ embraced nearlv ali of 

most of Kansas and th^inTan Missouri Iowa Minnesota, Dakotah. ten-itory, 

whole of Montana, Idaho. Oregon and^Washinlt™ ‘in'*®; “'®®‘ ®f Wyoming, and the 
portion of tliis vast region warOTn-atotrl hv , ' erritory. In 1804 the .southern 

1810 another part of the state Ivin* hptwppn\to”lr®^^ territory of Orleans. In 
rivers, was annexed to oSs \Sd in Anril ®i 'P?/ ‘'?® Pearl 

admitted to the union as a state win, ten-itory as thus constituted was 

the United States dechafed 

two years, the treaty of peace fenf si9ne6 nT Ai “ . continued a little over 

the peace could cross tKeau a lillh 1, S®^®*-® ^ews of 
ham, landed on the coast of Louisian wUm a J®’^® Packen- 

above is below the surface of the river at hi^ wati?^^!, a“d 130 m. 

artificial embankments caiied levees A hrMPh^l’ i-U'otected from inundation by 
country a crevasse, sometimS ocemt immittol'T®®’ f 1° *^'® ^ 

of valuable land and de.stroying the ’ giwtat c?oi f Ti ® thousands 'of acres, 
part of the state is somewhat broken bv iowliilis northern and western 

Theriver bottoms are exceedino-irfertiP atoi tli In ^boje 300 feet. 

The latter is heavily tiraberpfl vi alluvial land is easily drained 

prairies are betterfitted for giari^ tw 17**,? ‘^ick undergrowth of cane. The 
consists mainly of pine barrfns on whfpb Ip ' to **'?’ 71 hi»y portion of the state 
and other timher. Anion™forest“ o? the sltAl’ ° f ’ ®yr®«’?°“®y-l®®®®‘. 
poplar, mulberry, maffnofia cottoh-wnAri" ^ I® "^^l^ut, hickory, 

dogwood, and persimmon. ’The wild cane willow, paw paw, pecan,. 

Among the fruit trees are the quince nl urn 

The orange grows onlv in tiiA ^5g, orange, lemon, and lime 

The cliief agTicultiiral staples are cotton ^ suga? \ice^ section, 

sugar plantations are found only iu the southern nqpt 
the alluyial lands along the MisIisSpp? AWly 

IS produced here. It is a somewKucertato croP “ *7® States 

“ "dSSK SSMi’S'?'’'' •?“ »■»* Si'"'"""'' 

western sections are healthful, and muchlh?ted“hv*"^’“°**®’- northern and 
benefited by a residence there. By careful attpnfinltA°°*'7**^*'*T®®’ ®’’® ffeuerally 

become far more healthful than it formeriv w£ * rw- ^®^ Orleans has 

Winns, the winter months in Louisian™re moit spt? 7 prevalence of northern 

epondmg latitude. The summers are tout Td hot mlf" '** '’*‘*®*' ®^ ® °®''®«- 

New Orleans is about 67° ; that cf the warmest annual temperature at 

ft, ft ft."“,rSii.T,S“A,«' ft"; 

■a. K,d *„ ..ft„ ft. „ „„„ „ ft. .ftft ^ 


SStafcwSt «» rn.ua, It 

:f™ 

Pearl, the Tangipahoa, Tickfaw‘and“ mUr-ft ‘lie state. The 

sippi. There are besides several’lar4 ta vou^Ld Ps?nmS?‘^ streams e. of the Mssis- 
moiiths of the Mississippi. The chief of these •fre® 4 ^ are hut secondary 

lakes, the Vermillion, the bayou Tech e ha™ L t -‘^tehafaiaya, -with its series of 
Pontchartrain, Borgne Maurenas SlS r LakS 

Charles, Grand ChlniM'e, Callou ke axe\u ^ 

eommumcation with the gulf of Mexico and cnnntlt ,i ^emg salt from 

islands off the coast produce setisfana coko^i^f ZS The 

etter, ;oT;“at,'‘Sum°' s^ui^TeS". te^aii'alm"’ l4f 

iTnl SI 

pelican, crane, heron, wiid-turitey, wi d-goose Sleou® wiM®dncW*'‘^’ 0"^1> «ull, 

,,sh y.ue Of 


vYiiciti proauct, y,yut) bush.; corn 7 596 hn«i7T 

wool, 140;428 ibs 1,023,706 

o33,928 ffalls. : cane mnItitacjAC! ^ ika . ’ ouicon, €5oU,?3o2 bales: milk sold 

number of pounds of sugk-VMsedm’seveilflticcesIfvP^v??’ hogsheads. The 

thus stated; 1875-76 1 65 450 000 iho . *he value thereof are 

lbs. valued at $15,646, OOO’; 1877-78^ 149 194,964,000 

molasses in 1877-78 was 13 .576 874 (r.iii^ a- $9,007,000. The 

reobbls.; that of 1877-78, 167 77^0018 The nf n^ The nee crop of 1877 was 140,- 
there are no accurate statistics ’of its hici'eak^ The'^^vu becoming important, but 
bales; that of 1877, 645,000 bales. The sut|r oimu n? i w '^34,000 

aimufactures of the state, aside from su-i? mo nL ! 'Mb,S41 hogsheixds. The 

3,557 establishments, inc udin- ^ 8X1 °a m ll ? I? extensive. In 1870 there were 
$18,318,974; wages paid $4 §93 470 it of If x“'® capital invested 

$10,341,858 was^redited ’to s, 51 161 905, of which suk 

lambei', bakery products iron-eastincr* tnhoo,-,^ ofhsi branches of manufactui'c were: 
ucts, railroad cars, marine” lottol mill prod: 

1870, 3 cotton factories and 5 suw **l?'A“Ading, and malt liquors, knee 

property for taxation in 1878-79'was estimted ‘anmiionoo assessment of 

domestilpTOdu(||io°thlyel?TO^^^ Mew York. Its exports of 

togotheramountprobaWy to node® thin Monioon^® coastwise and foreign trade 
entered the ports of the stale hwfnt 000,000 annually. In 1874, 3,938 ve.ssels 

manned by 51,864 persons, ’in the lame TC^rl“o4o |™T f T 840 676 tons, and behxg 
with an aggregate tonnave of 1 743 sio tnna’^ vessels cleared from the same ports, 
e^orts frtSn Siew Or&rfor ’the'^elr endin“^^ ’“®?- Jbe doilestic 

W; the imports for the s^mp r5Pvi-r4ri ^ ^ were valued at |68 624 - 

depth of water at the mouths of the 157,141,989. The increase in the 

effect upon the commerce of New Orleans o4 jetties, has had a visible 

bankVorgaSfed uiderltite laws! ba^Stols ?f 14,150,000. Other 

were also several savino-s hoTilr« nVau ? ^ the There 

1870 was 736,915!ll wlZ “osT x^ThbrairKol-o'''^*^ 
number of miles of completed railroad wk 445 Vi •’ • ®, °°>°red. In 1874 the 

Port Hudson; the Baton Roiy SSe ™d nLv Amng the Clinton and 

and Great Northern; the North Louhianl anf tf ’ m® Paeans, Jackson 

Jackson, tixe charity hospiHl at^j^w'orip^^^ the insane asylum at 

dumb and blind at\S Rouge mstitntions for the dkf and 

TW. ^'tJ&'£,S‘iiTu^i»Z‘SnTi 

H 'of 'f grafted 

puipSe ! 3 a^y Tandl It olhel^prlpL'yteSa ^ f maylevy toYhl 

fty or funds, ither thl^untopCld Lds ^ P^®P- 

for other purposes; 5, avails o/lands escheated to t° the state and not designated 
for Uie election of a superintendent of puMc tduc^ion a coMtitution provides 
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the report of the state superintendent for 1873 there were in the state 272,384 persons of 
school age; number of school districts, 483; of public schools, 864; teachers, 1296, of 
whom 685 were males and 611 females; average salary of teachers per month, $42.50; 
estimated value of school property, $661,962; average daily attendance in 84 parishes, 
35,061. In 7 parishes no schools were reported. The number of private schools reported 
was 296, with 794 teachers and 21,434 pupils. The principal colleges of the state are 
the Louisiana state university; the Kew Orleans university (Methodist) ; St. Mary, JeL 
ferson (Koman Catholic); Centenary (Methodist); Straight university (non»sectarian, but 
under Congregational auspices). The New Orleans and Straight universities are open to 
all, without distinction of race or sex. The Louisiana state agricultural and mechanical 
college was established in New Orleans in 1874. It is supported in part by tlie avails of 
the land received from congress for that purpose under the act of 1862. The legislature 
in 1880, in compliance with an express provision of the constitution, passed an act to 
establish in New Orleans a university for persons of color, to be known as Southern 
university. The number of libraries reported in 1870 was 2,382, containing 847,406 
volumes. There were at the same time 7 daily, 1 tri-weekly, 8 semi-weekly, and 75 
weekly newspapers, about 20 of them being printed wholly or partly in French. The 
number of church organizations was 638, owning 599 edifices, valued at $4,048,145. 

A new constitution, framed by a convention held for the purpose, was ratified by th® 
people Dec. 8, 1879, by a vote of 86,494 in the affirmative to 27,346 in the negative. The 
governor is elected by the people for 4 years, and receives a salary of $4,000. The 
general assembly is composed of a senate and house of representatives; the former 
to consist of not more than 86 nor less than 24, and the latter of not more than 
98 nor less than 70 members, to be elected for 4 years, and to receive $4 per day while 
engaged in the performance of their duties. The assembly meets biennially, and its 
sessions are limited to 60 days. Tbe supreme court is composed of one chief -justice and 
three associate justices, appointed for 12 years by the governor, with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate; their salaries are $5,000 each, and the court, with some special 
exceptions, has only an appellate jurisdiction. The state is divided into 4 supreme 
court districts. The courts of appeal, one for each of five circuits, are each composed of 
two circuit judges, elected for 8 years by the two houses of the general assembly in joint 
session; salaries, $4,000. These courts have no other than an appellate jurisdiction. 
The district courts are each composed of a single judge elected by the people of the dis- 
trict for 4 years, and paid a salary of $3,000. These courts have a very wide jurisdic- 
tion, but their decisions are subject to review by the higher courts. The districts must 
he not more than 80 nor less than 20 in number, at the discretion of the legislature. 
Special courts are provided for the city of New Orleans, New Orleans is the seat of 
government. Lotteries maybe authorized by tbe legislature until 1895, beyond which 
time they are absolutely prohibited. The legislature, however, in 1880, exercising the 
discretion which the constitution allows, passed an act of prohibition. Women over 21 
years of age are eligible to any office of control or management under the school laws. 

Louisiana was one of the first states to secede from the union, the ordinance of 
secession having been adopted in convention Dec. 23, 1860, by a vote of 117 to 113, 
The same convention adopted the confederate constitution and passed amendments to 
the state constitution conforming it thereto. The people had no opportunity to vote 
upon the question, except in electing delegates to the conventions. The ne’w state 
government maintained a nominal existence until near the close of the rebellion, though 
most of the state, after the capture of New Orleans by admiral Farragut in April, 1862, 
was in possession of the union forces. The city was handed over to tlie army, and 
governed successively by gens. Butler and Batiks. The latter, in 1863, made an 
excursion into the Attakapas region, along the bayou Teche, and succeeded in establish- 
ing there the authority of the United States. In the spring of 1864 he ascended the Bed 
river with a large force, but was compelled to retreat after several disastrous battles. In 
April, 1864, a convention of a portion of the people of the state adopted anew constitution 
and sought readmission to the union, but congress denied the request. A second conven- 
tion w'as held and another constitution adopted in 1868. This constitution was accepted 
by congress upon certain conditions, which were subsequently complied with; and on 
jliiy 13, 1868, the government w^as relinquished by the military and handed over to the 
civil authorities. During the three years of militaiy occupation which followed the rebel- 
lion, there were great political and social disturbances; and after tbe readmission of 
the state to the union there were for a time . conflicts of authority of a most unpleasant 
and dangerous character. The electoral votes of Louisiana for president and vice-presi- 
dent of the United States have been cast as follows: 1812, 8 for Madison and Gerry; 
1816, 3 for Monroe and Tompkins; 1820, 3 for Monroe and Tompkins; 1824, B for 
Jackson and 2 for Adams for president, and 5 for Calhoun for vice-president; 1828, 5 
for Jackson and Calhoun; 1832, 5 for Jackson and Yan Biiren; 1836, 5 for Yan Buren 
and B. M. Johnson; 1840, 5 for Harrison and Tyler; 1844, 5 for Polk and Dallas; 1848, 
6 for Taylor and Fillmore; 1852, 6 for Pierce and King; 1856, 6 for Buchanan and 
Breckinridge; 1860 and 1864, no vote; 1868, 7 for Seymour and Blair; 1872, 8 not 
counted; 1876, 8 for Hayes and Wheeler. 


LOUISIANA, a city of Missouri, in Pike co., on the Mississippi river, 115 m. above 
St. Louis, and on the Chicago and Alton railroad, 'which crosses the river at this point; 
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Napoleon was in Scotland, and took part in tlie celebrated Eglinton tournament Nest 
year (1840), taking advantage of the sentiment aroused by the bringing home of the 
ashes of his uncle from St. Helena, he made another attempt on the throne of 
Prance at Boulogne. It was as grotesque a failure as the one at Strasbourg, and 
' ' undoubtedly provoked a certain feeling of contempt for its author in the mind of 

f the general public. Captured on the shore, while endeavoring to make his escape 

to the vessel that had brought him from England, Louis Napoleon was again 
brought to trial, and condemned to perpetual imprisonment in the fortress of Ham. 
i Here he composed several works; Aux Manes de TEmpereur; Fragments Eistonques; 

- Analyse de la Question de Suisse; Beponse d M, de Lamartine; and Extinction du 
Paupmisine; wrote political articles for the democratic journals, and actually took part 
I in editing Eictionnaire de la Gomersaiion, a valuable French encyclopaedia. 

■ After an imprisonment of more than five years, he made his escape (May 35, 1846), 

' ■ by the help of a Dr. Conneau, in the disguise of a 'workman, and gained the Belgian 

' , frontier, whence he returned to England. The revolution of Feb. (1848) caused him 

•' to hurry back to France, where he professed himself devoted to the views of the 

provisional government; the latter, however, requested him to leave the country. 
This he promised to do ; but being elected deputy for Parts and three other departments, 
he took his seat in the constituent assembly, June 13, 1848. A stormy debate followed, 
and on the 15th he resigned his seat, and, either from policy, or patriotism, left Prance, 
j Recalled to Prance in the following September by a quintuple election, he once more 

appeared in the assembly, and at once, through the agency of his zealous associates, 
commenced his candidature for the presidency. The masses were — rightly or wrongly 
, ' — “thoroughly in his favor. Out of seven and a half million of votes, 5,562,834 were 

• ' i recorded for prince Louis Napoleon; gen. Cavaignac, who was nearest to him, obtaining 

* I , only 1,469,166. This fact is declared by the partisans of the emperor to he an absolute 

j proof of his popularity, for at this period he had neither power nor money to force or 

,, , bribe opinion. On Dec. 20 he took the oath of allegiance to the republic. For a few 

days concord seemed to be re-established between the different political parties in the 
, ' assembly; but the beginning of the year 1849 witnessed the commencement of a series 

' of struggles between the president and his friends on the one side, and the majority of 

the assernbly on the other — the latter being profoundly penetrated with the conviction 
that Louis Napoleon was not devoted to the interests of the republic, but to his own. 
The French expedition to Italy and the siege of Rome were, above all, the causes of 
violent discussion in the chambers. This anarchic condition of things, in which, how- 
. ever, the president tenaciously held his ground, was summarily put a stop to by the 
famous or infamous (for opinions differ) coup d'etat, Dec. 2, 1851. The principal actors 
! in this midnight deed were the presided: himself, M. de Morny, M. de Maupas, and gen. 

8t, Arnaud. The circumstances that marked it were of necessity odious and even 
atrocious; and there cannot be the shadow of a doubt that it engendered in the mind of 
Europe a distrust of the honesty of Louis Napoleon, which, perhaps, was never during 
' his life wholly removed. His success was certainly magnificent, but the cost was also^ 

enormous. The feeble attempts at an armed resistance in Paris were put down by the 
military, %vho were favorable to the president, and under the command of his accom- 
] plices. A rigorous system of repression was put in force both in Paris and in the 

' i ■; departments, and the deportation to Cayenne and Algeria became painfully familiar 

' to the European public. France, as a wdiole, however, whether w-earied of the incom- 

/ petent democrats, or (as Kinglake supposes) “cowed” by the terrible audacity of the 

president, appeared to acquiesce in his act; for when the vote vras taken upon it on the 
20th and 21st of the same month, he was re-elected president for ten years, with all the 
. , powers he demanded, by more than 7,000,000 suffrages. His enemies affirm they were 

' . -thtaiiied by terrorism, and of course the same value cannot be placed upon this as on. 

; the previous expression of national confidence. Louis Napoleon was now emperor in 

fact; nothing was wanting hut the name. This was assumed exactly a year after the 
€oup d'etat, in accordance, as it appeared, with the actual wish of the people. Among the 
i , \ events of his subsequent reign were the conspiracies against him (1853), the attempts at 

: assassination (by Pianori, 1855, and Orsini, 1858), the Anglo-French alliance and the 

Crimean war (1854-56), the Franco-Italian war (1859), and the Mexican campaign (1863). 

^ In 1870 Louis Napoleon declared war against Prussia; and, after several terrible 

, ■ defeats, he surrendered himself a prisoner at Sedan in September. Till the conclusion 

> of peace he was confined at Wilhelmshohe. In Mar., 1871, he joined the empress at 

Chiselhurst, Kent; and resided there till his death, on Jan. 9, 187‘^.— Inl853 the emperor 
: ' ' nwried Eugene Marie, countess of Monti jo. Their son, Eugene Louis Jean Joseph, 

, prince imperial of France, was born Mar. 16, 1856. He was in the field with his father 

! in 1870, but after the fall of Sedan escaped to England, where he entered the Woolwich 

" military academy, and in 1875 completed with distinction a regular course of study. 

I Volunteering to serve with the English artillery in the 2;ulu campaign of 1879, he was ■ 

killed in June, when reconnoitring, by a party of Zulus in ambush. 

' , LOUIS PHILIPPE, King of the French, b. at Psiris, Oct. 6, 1773, was the eldest son 

; . , of Louis Philippe Joseph, duke of Orleans. He received at his birth the title of duke of 

^ alois, and afterward that of duke of Chartres. His education was intrusted to the care of 

I'V 
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Mams, and pork-packing. This city is also one of the largest markets for leaf-tobacc* 
in the world, exporting enormous quantities to France, Germany, England, and the 
JOominion of Canada. There is also a very large and growing manufacture of cigars, 
86 manufactories having made, in 1874, nearly 14,000,000 cigars. The manufacture of 
whisky is also, an enormous business in. Louisville, while it is the point of distribution 
for the excellent and popular whiskies made in the Kentucky distilleries. Other impor- 
tant manufactures are the Louisville cement, leather, furniture, iron pipe, etc. The 
city has an efficient paid fire department, with telegraph and signal system. An ade- 
quate police force, comprehensive street railway system, and excellent system of public 
schools, with its other manifest advantages, combine to place Louisville on a par with 
the other well-constructed and well-governed cities of the world. 

lOU'LE, a t. of Portugal, in the province of Algarve, 6 m. n. by w. from Faro, and 
130 m. s.e. from Lisbon. It is pleasantly situated on a hill amid groves of cork trees 
and pomegranates. The remains of a Moorish castle form a conspicuous feature in the 
scene. Louie is one of the most thriving places in Portugal, and has more than doubled 
its population within the last 40 years. Baskets of aloe-thread are a principal article of 
manufacture. Pop. about 13,000. 

LOURDES, at. of s. France, department of Hautes-Pyrenees, on the right bank of 
the Gave-de-Pau, 24 m. s.e. of Pau; pop. 4,577. It is at the base of an almost inacces- 
sible rock about 500 ft. high, on which is a fortress formerly possessed by the counts of 
Bigorre, but now used as a prison. The place was fortified by Julius Cassar. Remains 
of Roman fortifications are found, and some curious grottoes in the vicinity. When the 
English held it in the 14th c., it was the center of their military operations, but 
after the treaty of Bretigny in 1460 it was evacuated by them. Manufactures of hand- 
kerchiefs and flax, and a general trade in agricultural produce, are carried on. It ts a 
noted place of pilgrimage among Roman Catholics on account of the alleged appear- 
ance of the Virgin Mary to two girls, Feb. 14, 1858. In 1872 about 20,000 persons 
resorted to the grotto of the Virgin Mary. It is alleged that many miraculous cures 
have been wrought in answer to prayers offered at this shrine. In some, at least, of the 
many instances alleged, the fact of wonderful healing seems to be authenticated ; the 
explanations of the fact vary greatly, according to the scientific or religious theories of 
the critic. One of the common explanations has been that the quickening of hope and 
imagination in certain susceptible natures has effected a cure by the operation of 
purely natural causes. This evidently leaves room for those who believe in healing by 
the power of prayer, to say that prayer is by a natural law the stimulant of hope; ana 
that it in no wise derogates from the power" of prayer to say that its place among the 
forces by which God governs the world is so sure that his answers to it flow along the 
lines of natural law. But perhaps the distinction between natural and supernatural 
may need to be revised. 

LOtrSE, Pediculiis, 2 i> gQum of insects, the type of a very numerous family, which 
forms the order pamsito or anoplum. The body is flattened, almost transparent; the 
segments both of the thorax and abdomen very distinct; the mouth is small and tubular, 
inclosing a sucker; there are no wings; the legs are short, and are terminated by a claw 
adapted for taking hold of hairs or feathers. The eyes are simple, one or two on each 
side of the head. All the species are small, and live narasitically on human beings, 
terrestrial mammalia, and birds. They deposit their eggs on hairs or feathers, to which 
they attach them by a glutinous substance; and they multiply with astonishing rapidity. 
The young cast their skin several times before they reach their maturity, which in the 
best known species is said to be about eighteen days after they are hatched, but, from 
the first, they are very similar to their parents. Animafs of different kinds are infested 
by different species 01 louse peculiar to them; those which are found on birds exhibit- 
ing characters considerably different from those of man and mammals. The same 
species is rarely found on different species of animals, unless very nearly allied; but 
some animals have more than one of these parasites. Three infest the human race: 
one confined to the head, the Common Louse (P. another, the Boby Louse 

(P. Destimenti s. corporis), very similar to it, but of a larger size; a third, the Ckab Louse 
{phtMHm pubis), sometimes found in the eyebrows, but more frequently in the pubic 
region, and chiefly in persons of licentious habits; having the body broader, and other 
characters considerably different from the other two. The common or head louse is a 
very common parasite. The symptoms which the bites of these insects produce are a 
troublesome itching, and a more or less apparent eruption upon the scalp, the eruption 
being usually accompanied by small incrustations of blood produced by scratching off 
the epidermis. On examining the head, in addition to the insects, numerous eggs 
called m'jfs are found, which are of a pyriform shape, and adhere firmly to the hairs. 
In six days the young escape from the egg; at the age of eighteen days these are again 
ready to lay eggs; and the female lays 50 eggs in all; so that the rapid augmentation of 
these insects is easily accounted for. When only a few lice are present they may be 
removed by careful combing, or may be killed by the free application of oil or poma- 
tum to the head; but when they are abundant the scalp should be sprinkled with the 
Persian insect-powder {pyretlw'mn ca,ucmeum), which, according to Kflchennieister, 
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in tile department of Roman Catholic theology. It had more than 6,000 students. It 
was suppressed for some time, in consequence of the French revolution, but restored by 
the Dutch government in 181T. The state relinquished it again in 1884, but the Roman 
Catholic clergy restored it at their owui expense in 1885. It has a large library and a 
botanic garden, and is the most numerously attended of Belgian universities. 

L’OXJYERTURE. See Toussaint, Fbais’^ois Dominique, a/ife. 

LOUVET DE COUVRAY, Jean Baptiste, 1760--97; b. Paris; son of a paper mer- 
chant ; of moderate education. Before the revolution of 1789 he achieved a reputation by 
the publication of a licentious. romance, the fashion of its time. He entered with ardor as 
a satirical waiter into the politics of the revolution. His Bemis deg Armeeg blanche et noir, 
a satire on the nobles and clergy, has survived. That wuis followed by a romance, 
entitled Mnilie de Vermont, as remarkable for its purit}^ as his first wmrk for the contrary. 
In 1790 he published a pamphlet entitled Paris Justifie in reply to strictures of the 
French emigi'h on the excesses of the revolution. He then became a member of the 
Jacobin club, where he wms conspicuous as an orator, and edited the journal of the 
Jacobins. He had the boldness to attack Robespierre in the club in 1792, and his name 
■was striken from the list of members by that despot. He joined the Grirondists in the 
convention, and his speeches at this stage of the revolution were remarkable for elo- 
quence and daring defiance of the Jacobins. His apostrophe of accusation against 
Robespierre in the convention is considered the masterpiece of that exciting scission. 
Mrae. Roland classes it with the great efforts of Cicero. But the Robespierre party 
triumphed; Louvet was doomed to the guillotine, escaped, and hid in the mountains-— 
tracked like a beast. After the fall of Robespierre he returned to the convention, was 
made president of the subsequent assembly, and member of the committee of public 
safety. The last year of his life was imbittered by the slanders of the party of reaction, 
and his own principles were modified by the desire to promote the speedy repose of 
France. 

lOITVIERS, a t. of France, department of Eure, on the navigable river Eure, 60 m. 
n.w. of Paris. It has a cathedral, and celebrated cloth-manufactures, the annual value 
of which is between three and four million francs. Pop. ’76, 10,097. 


LOUYOIS, Franqois Michel Letellieb, Marquis de, the war-minister of Louis 
XIV., was b. in Paris, Jan, 18, 1641. His father was chancellor and secretary of state 
in the war department, and purchased for him the reversion of this office. Louvois dis- 
played great administrative ability; but his desire of power was insatiable, and he was 
willing to involve the whole wmiid in the horrors of war, that he himself might be indis- 
pensable to the king. His war- policy was also ruthless. He caused the Palatinate to 
be wasted by fire and sword in 1674. For some time he was, after the king himself, the 
most powerful man in France. After the death of Colbert, financial affairs came under 
his control, and the sj-^stem of extortion and borrowing which he pursued was among 
the causes of the revolution. He partially lost favor with the king by counseling him 
against the marriage with Mme. de Malntenon; but afterwards instigated the perse- 
cution of the Protestants, and involved France in the long war With the German empire, 
1688-97. In 1689, with the alleged view of securing the confines of the kingdcm, 
he again caused the Palatinate to be desolated. Mme. de Malntenon directed the 
attention of the king to these atrocities, who thereupon forbade the burning of Treves; 
but Louvois declared that, to save trouble to the king’s conscience, he had already issued 
orders for reducing that city to ashes. The king, ujiou hearing this reply, seized the 
tongs from the chimney, and would have struck his minister with that ready weapon, if 
Mme. de Malntenon had not stepped between. Such scenes were repeated from time 
to time, and the health of the vain and ambitious minister gave way. He died suddenly, 
July 16, 1691. Louis is said to have rejoiced at his death.— -An elaborate history of 
Louvois’s administration, from original documents in the archives of the depdt de la 
•Guerre, by Camille Rousset, appeared in 1861-63 (4 vols., Paris). 


LOTIVRE (Fr. the opening), an ornamental opening of a turret shape, placed 

on the roof, to allow the smoke or foul air to escape from large apartments, such as 
halls, kitchens, etc. These were particularly required in ancient times, wlien the fire 
was placed in the center of the room, and there was no chimney to carry off the smoke. 
They are frequently used as ornaments where not required for use, and are then glazed 
and made into lanterns (q.v.). The sides of the louvre were lined -with horizontal over- 
lapped boarding, with a space between the boards, which let out the smoke without 
admitting the rain. Hence, this sort of boarding, frequently used for the window^s of 
bell-towers, etc., acquired the name of lonwe-bowrding. 



LOIJVRE, Palace op the, Uie extensive buildings in Paris inclosing a quadrangular 
square at the e. end of the court of the palace of the Tuileries, and now eonnected'witli 
the latter. They are on the n. bank of the Seine, in the center of the city. The s. 
facade is on the quay of the Seine called qum du Loimre, the n. on the rm mwU, the e. 
■on the rue du Louwe facing the old church of St Germain les Aumerrois, and the w* 
facing the magnificent, recently built facades of the palace of the Tuileries, The site 
is supposed to have been originally a hunting rendezvous and king’s castle. History 
does not reach hack of the time w’-hen it was used as a royal habitation. A '' new tower” 
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gone forward to completion under a government moi-e 
wenims whiilf he changes in legislation. In connection with the grand 

thpTm^vT« fi tuf P' ejected and completed, this work of connecting the Tuileries and 
S m^delmtimi Te expenditure in ornamental constraction 

I®arx ^ x probably been notless than $15,000,000. It was fairlv 

underway m 1854, and completed in 1859. The palaces of the louvre and tte Tub 

lenra combined, with their inclosed courts, cover about 60 acres. 

museums and galleries of the Louvre, now the most extensive and the choicest 
collection of art works in the world, have acquired nearly all theirTeS ^thirour 
'3" , “'mleus was made by the taste and liberality off Cclf I wS not 

ony appreciated, but pthered the artists and art works of all countries around him But 

01 Louis XIY., im^de immense additions; all of which remarks a writer nf 

were imprisoned by the royal in the’palaces of VersS but < to b^raS 
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*40vasr©. 

in beautiful order in the great halls of the Louvre, where they misrht be exnoQA/l tn 

ulrtt P/iiicipal museum of valuables, both of mechanicafand art 

yorks. and the seat of the royal academies of sciences bellps ipftrAa 

ESvSiSiSSifSiS 

ait resources of France were brought out of the royal catacombs cf>]lpptr-»r! it^^ense 

s;?« 

la.^rof N^iDSHn wasLviched bfthe?ri^ 

ambitious to Llarge and perfec“Tll govornmentof France has bLn 

existed museums cfmparablf to extent of Set. l*ave 
Louvre at the present tin^e or perfeotuess of arrangement to those of the 



fmT"ica"lS fit «b“ allied to 

many vittiB in the inteSs. ^omS t oTiowf ^ P somewhat winged ribs, and 
of the s. of Europe, with ternate decom-nmiTiit loolol ^^tuswn)i& a native 

It is sometimes cultivated in gardens and notwkhsmndhi^t^f leaflets, 

is used as a salad plant Its roots and peculiar odor, 

used to cure flatulency and to excUe Dereoiration T acnd, and stimulant, and are 
them. Very similar in annearance and mi^utioo • ^ called fotia^g is made from 
Loy..oE (L a Scottish 

eaten, both raw and boiled bv the Shetlandnr^ parts of Britain. It is 

very nauseous to matifS afe ufiaccus^^^^^^^ but acrid, and 

ernments of pSov^fnd^NOTgorod inTolakellme? "ir'^om’l ^e the gov- 
of Thontas’ fc. fo^rrson^irf’ Hugh 

daughter of the chief of the MacleodI ’ Thr^r^ctlc mother was Sybiha, 

obtained Highland territories, in the countfonLye™^^^ 

iished themselves as the patriarchal chiefs tff and had estab- 

ties rather than as landCrin thrli“ia?\cSma 

settler— or, more probably the first wlm o-aifnd *be term. The first 

his descendants were caSed sons V Simon or M°adm7%T“d Simon, and hence 
memorated had little hope of succeeding f^thp i T ‘® ‘^®®cendant here corn- 

opened to him under a settlement by his cousin lord Lwi't *b® P'’cspect 

indisputable, but until a much later Mriod if thfwfJmr / *’ succession was not 

superseded direct hereditaiy descent Simon nifi .^“A^epce with the clan often 

first adventure was an effort to set Vnrnilfp'^fLt^ ^ period gamed their hearts. His 
lord, who had more legTclalms^S Ss to^^rff? young sister of the late 

a reason which has deled all ^temnts io^dulnffr ^ ? .5 estates. Baffled in tliis, he, for 
a lady of the Athole family anSnefiid bertn f ‘be late iW, 
crime, but an offense to a powMful fam f ‘^is was not only a 

ishment by force, and thus he kept uf f n^^tyfebplifnf ^ P““- 

Sion of queen Anne, when his oXlentsKf^ff|'ff±V?“i® ‘be acces- 

He was at the bottom of the affair called the Vinoe^ ’ b® bed to the continent, 

fpsed to reveal the policy of Se LSd comt ^bich he pro- 

the Highlanders. On tlie discovery that he’ had ed°n“ “ theirfavor among 
men, and was playing a deep eame^of his nwn he *®^®‘^e^“®®“®berry and other statel 
the method of his exiltence there durfnf twdfe vea« Tef diffloulty to Prance. Of 
by one of which he was reputed to hlfe tekef o?de -s ^^^ors, 

outlawed for his outrages, and anothertnioffd his estates ^^®'f,’®b,P"«s‘- He had been 
he was still the darling of his clan and on tL hut 

they sent a sort of aifbassX to brinf fi m ovef |rZ‘t f of i715, 

showing that the Highlanders were led fv th^ nnTftVes ef^f .follow^ jg remarkable, as 
^possessions. The holder of the Lttes hS o ®bmfs, not by their own 
his interest to take the government side. His cVn at once left'll’/ “b°“’ ‘’“ou ^ound it 
rice he was invested with the estates not e fit f* ,, ‘be insurgents; and for 

His life, for the ensuing 30 years wasTctite if^ W bis dan, but 

Ills influence. In tlie J iptngn_es Gaiculated 


Tm fi.r- tu;hive Wiin loca iutr ffiies 

In the insurrection of 1745. he tried to play I double gLm? 


Xtovage. 

3L«V€s|oy, 
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sending forth Ms clan, under the command of liis son, to fight for the pretender, and 
deeply plotting for that cause, while he professed to be a loyal subject. He was a special 
object of the vengeance of the government, and after a trial by his peers, was beheaded 
on April 9, 1747. He was remarkable as a type of that class of Highland chiefs who pro- 
fessed to be led by policy as sovereigns, rather than by the laws of the countrv or its 
social system, and who were ashamed of no turpitude, fraud, or violence, if it tended to> 
the aggrandizement of themselves and their clans. 

lOVE-APPLE. See Tomato. 

L0VE-BIEBj Psittacukij a genus of birds of the parrot family (psittactdcB), a group 
of beautiful and very small species, natives of the warm parts of America, of Africa, 
and Australia. They receive their name from the affection which they manifest 
tovsrards one another, whether in a wdld state or in a cage. An Australian species, about 
the size of a sparrow, is now common as a cage-bird in Britain. They are lively birds, 
and fond of being caressed. They feed on the seeds, etc., on which canaries are fed, 
and are very fond of chick-weed and other plants, with seeds ripe or nearly so. Ana- 
toiiiically, this genus is remarkable in the parrot tribe for having nofurcula (merry- 
thought bone). 

LOYE-FEASTS (AGAP^as, ante), are now celebrated, 1. by the Moravians, in strict 
accordance with the primitive custom and on various occasions, generally in connection 
with a solemn festival, or preparatory to the communion. Hymns are often used that 
have been composed and printed expressly for the occasion. In the course of the meet- 
ing, a simple meal of biscuit and coffee, or tea, is served, of which the congregation par- 
take together. In some churches the minister makes an address at the close. 9. Wesley 
introduced the observance among the Methodists, appointing one evening in each quar- 
ter for , the men, another for the women, and a third for both together. The food is 
only plain cake and water. Only members of the church attend, and admission is 
secured by tickets. The same rule is nominally established in the Methodist-Episcopal 
church, but is not strictly enforced, members of the congregation also being admitted. 
The feast is celebrated at the quarterly coiiference, under the charge of the presiding 
elder, or, in his absence, of the pastor of the church. The service begins with reading 
the^ Scriptures, singing, and prayer. During the distribution of bread and water, of 
which all partake, persons so disposed relate their Christian experience. A report con- 
cerning the prosperity of the church is made by the pastor, and the names are read of 
those wdio have been received, excluded, or dismissed by certificate, of those who have 
died, and of those who have irregularly withdrawn. 3. Love-feasts after the primitive 
order are held in some, at least, of the Baptist missionary churches. At Berlin, Prussia, 
where they are held quarterly, they serve as an occasion for general social assembling in 
which coffee and cake take the place of bread and water. 

LOYEJOY, Elijah Pakish, 1802-37; b. in Albion, Me.; graduated at Waterville 
college in 1826; went to St. Louis, Mo., where he was engaged first as a teacher, then as 
a political editor; studied theology at Princeton, and in 1833 was ordained a Presbyte- 
rian minister; returned to St. Louis and became editor of the ObssT'oev, a religious jour- 
nal. Antislavery agitation was then rife throughout the free states, and Mr. Lovejoy, 
while disclaiming any connection with the abolitionists, was yet imbued with the old- 
time New England hostility to slavery and with an earnest zeal for the freedom of the 
press. Occasional paragraphs in the Obsemer, evincing a firm but moderate opposition 
to slavery, gave great offense to the people of St. Louis. Censured and menaced for 
this exercise of the freedom of speech in a slave-holding community, he reiniuded his 
censors that the blood in his veins was kindred to that which flowed at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, and declared that he could not consent to wear a chain. In the spring of 
1836, a negro criminal was taken out of the St. Louis jail by a mob, chained to a tree, 
and burned to death. An attempt being made to indict the authors of the crime, judge 
Lawless, in his charge to the grand jury, laid down the doctrine that when a mob is 
hurried by some “mysterious, metaphysical, and almost electric frenzy, to commit a 
deed of violence and blood, the participators therein are absolved from guilt, and there- 
fore not proper subjects of punishment. • If the jury should find that such was the 
fact in the case before them, then, said the judge, “ act not at all in the matter; the case 
transcends your jurisdiction; it is beyond the reach of human law.” Mr. Lovejoy’s 
comments upon the charge of judge Lawless aroused deep indignation in St. Louis, in 
consequence of which the office of the Otaw was destroyed by a mob. He thereupon 
determined to remove his paper to Alton, 111., but his press on being landed there was 
broken into fragments by lawless men. The citizens of Alton reimbursed him for 
his loss, and another press was procured. In Aug., 1837, the office was invaded by a 
mob and the press and types destroyed. Another press was brought to the place, but 
before it could be set up it was broken in pieces and the fragments thrown into the- 
Mississippi. A strang body of law-abiding citizens, who felt that it would not he right 
to submit to the dictation of a mob, rallied around Mr. Lovejoy and offered to procure 
for him still another press. A convention, embracing men of the highest character from 
different parts of Illinois, met at Upper Alton and resolved that “ the cause of human 
rights, the liberty of speech and of the press, imperatively demand that the press of the 
he re-established at Alton with its present editoi*. ” The pro-slavery party were 
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in all proper ways to Zpa4te fiilm Y’om ft L” ,t or cease 

that the angel of the Lord with drawn ^ attempt it, I should feel 

is because tfear God that llm no alraid^ Those^wSdoL?® ^ 

contest has come here, and here it must bV flnkht;i r T ®>‘y' The 

pledged myself to continue it, H needYe tin deatl^^ ;?? ?!?, T?" ^ 

in Alton. ” This address had a powerful effect ctcc’ ^ shall be mside 

a time it was hoped that the mXcouM nonfc roiH?H -/“"t? 
violence; but whL it became knownXt an commission of further 
ment followed. The mob wi wned of th^ e? e^oite- 

mayor superintended the tranrfeTof the ni-«= blowing of horns. The 

away, fiends of liberty auTorfefvobm? storing it 



watchers armed “thenSs aTdTnYeredTeTareho^^ ‘he^ 

resolved to defend it if neoessarv wfft, thit, r I? '^be press was stored, 

a o’clock, most of the defende^ retired to /heir hm®®' having been made at 

whom was Mr. Lovejoy himself on auird 1®®;''?°^ but a dozen or so, among 

from the drinking.ship^s“e victoCprepam^^^^^ ^0 T 

threw' stones at the warehouse, smashed* the wdnHcwc blood. They 

they set up the cry, “Burn them out ’ b«d several shots; and then 

when the mayor, who had pursued fwavcrWcc^ T"® b''® ‘be building, 

spot, and consented to bear a message from thi S to^M-Tr^® beginning, came to tiie 
Gie effect that if they would suirencter the nrese too!’r lovejoy and liis friends, to 
These terms were rejected and then went^im n®* '■bemselves be injured, 

every abolitionist as he leaves.” Theroof beino- set'on shoot 

out, fired upon the mob, and returned Mr Lovetornn ?/ ““ defenders rushed 

and were fired upon by rioters concealed behin^rY^Yii „/i ‘ £ *^®^® stepped out, 
fatal to Mr. Lovejoy, who lived onlv lonv cnnuo-u t’ lumber. One of the sliots waa 
after exclaiming,'^ “I am shoV’ h/ telf dtovn“and ^bere. 

excitement throughout the country some defendinn-®c?hf£' Tb®. event caused great 
denouncing Mr. Loveioy. William T?'1lpr\r otheis excusing, and many more 

lield that he was entl& the h™ foremost among thoL 'S 

press; but there were men high in influence and^rmWic^t^t®®'^®”? fpeeoh and of the 
declare that he had “died as the foM dieth “ The cr,Yvf t hesitate to 

™t of the sacrifices which it has cost to maintain to this rl^^ic a'clSm o®ft^ 

Bowaioincoll^el^SYemovelto wliw ^Vt ^^bjon. Me.; educated at 

his brother, he knelt upon his cmTC nmi vL »Ti 5®’. ’^’^nessing the martyrdom of 
powerful physique, intense feelino- anrl against slavery. A man of 

lectured against slavery with a magnetism as a speaker, he preached and 

people w"ith“ 

guished himself by the boldness of hiq nttfiiro r Princeton, III., where he distin- 

was elected to congress where he took 1856 he 

robelhon. Repeated attempts were made to mtutodnic * ‘® conflicts that preceded the 
denounced as one who, to isisting s“4s to esca^t^^^^ tom, and he was 

had sworn to support. More than once he ‘be constitution which he 

these denunciations was to proclaim that he hn^ o^ assassination. His reply to 

•lave that came to him for heC DieALo^^^^^ every fugitive 

Oxford. For ^iSntkw^ the^omi^’' f^ncated at Charterhouse school and 

favor of OharlM I., he was imurisnr^^S parliament a petition from his native countv to 
^0,000 Inl646hecom3e“^ thTsS’ of 

he was dangerously wounded; and it iTSto that f 

his poems, upon a false report of his Latrma^ried ^ ‘J?® “Lucasta” of 
England m 1648, he was again imprisS and dton^ -P®?.®";. Ms return to 

sx“' isr. ‘s; 

.n p™./ 'HATiagt'vs 
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Mrited lyrics, and he was also the author of a comedy called 1 he Scholar and a trao-crt v 
The Soldier, which have not been preserved. oimmi , anu a tragedy, 

’ graduated at Harvard in 1756- was usher 

of the Bos on Latin schooi under his father, John. When the people of Bostof AuH! 

anniversary of the British massacre in that city Mr Loveli 
was the chosen orator of the occasion. After the battle of Bunker Hill hewasimwk 
oned by gen. Gage, but exchanged in 1776. Prom 1776-83 he was a metier of the 
continental congress; from 1784-88 receiver of taxes; in 1788-89 collector^f the nm-? 
ot Boston; froiu 1790-14 naval officer. He was also for a ttoe mster of thf North 
grammar school in Boston. Died in Windham, Me. ^ “ 

.... 1768-1830; graduated at Harvard in 1776; was adlutant in Jack 

son s Massachusetts regiment, 1776-79, and of Lee’s ‘ < legion” in the souther“Lmpa“n 

Sews revolution. Died at SL Mlit- 

„ , : graduated at Harvard in 1738- was annointed 

mf whpn^hp°7ch“nii'®'*™ the latter positFon until 

177'>, when the school was suspended by the siege of Boston. He was familiarlv called 

mas er Lovell during this long period, and among his nupils were many of those wdio 
became prominent in the revolution. He was an accompliked c^^^^ 

popular as a teacher. At the dedication of Fmieifii 
Tilrr ^ chosen orator. He was, however, a loyalist, and left Boston for 

become an artist, and with genius and perseverance, succeeded so far thM in 

ivh?hUpZfi.®^®®*®1 ^ Hibernian society of arts iTlSsI’ l e 

^ f y® academy a portrait of Paganini, which is said to have brou^L him 

^ miniature-painter, in Dublin he took like- 

hf d!scoier7dF-hflf hf ?®‘ideJ's of Irish society. But while thus engaged, 

ne ciiscovered that he possessed a genius tor authorship as w^ell as for art and 

Moom ^^In if direction by the favorable opinion of Thomas 

mooie. in 18dJ he published a collection of short pieces, entitled Leaendsand 
of Irdmnd.hy Bamuel Lowr, R.H.A., with six Etchings by the AuiJioiAl^mo Dublin^ 

18S4 ^ Tn* 1 sq 7 °M,FT ’■®®®‘'’®^’ followed by a second series, published in London hi 
1834. In p37 Mi. Lover settled in London, and having made authorship his Drofessimi 

r?“cf ofliV literature of the day. HeL“K4 fe",’ 

a lomance ot ii is h ^lite, which immediately became popular. Its production on thp 
stflf excellent acting of Power in the principal character, made the author 

Dieted in publication w.as Handy Andy, commenced, but not coni- 

Fn®*?f 1^40 Tn^itif M ? v“u® illustrations by the author, appear- 

Mr. Lover published Freamre Trone, the first of a series of AcmmU 
iwenty-six lUmtratiom on Steel hy the Autfm'. This was orivi- 
nally published in numbers, under the title of L. S. B., or AeeounU of Irish Hdrs lfr 

well-earned reputation; his Bory O’More. MoUy 
with the public^ In have long been established favorites 

w ththe wCds onlv uT a collection of lais Sonya and BalkuU, 

wim xne woms only ; but considerably more than 100 of his somrs have been scnnratPiv 
pub ished with music, com-osed or adapted by the author hiS In 1844 Mr T oFer 
an e,,te,tain„,ent called “Irish evLiugs,” Xch waTverFporS^ botF in 
London and the |...ovmces. Its success encouraged him to visit the tmited States where 
his entertainment was also well received. He returned from America in 1848 

don Mr lFwF fnfF * material for a new entertainment, which he gave inLon- 
some years in the receipt of a pension from the crown in 
ou7fnn vrMv\“® “®" “>® alread%entioneTand his numer 

He was“als^the °edito7ot rwe'l!' TaM, and otUr Poems, published in 1860. 

authors entitled TOe 771. T®i^-f®‘®y®<^ compilation of songs and ballads by various 
T?. V . ?! !! f^ X ^ Ireland, published m 1858. He died July 6. 1868. 

LOVE WELL, John, b. K H. near the close of the 17th c. * d 1725* son nf Tnhr> 

In Cromwell, who is said to have lived to the age of 120 jes^vB 

engaged as a captain of volunteers in several successful military expe- 
ls r ® letter year at the head of Ms SmpX 

in rr Indians led by the chief Paugus. LovewelFs pond ” 

in Hew Hampshire, derived its name from the hero of that fight The battle h^ been 
by Enoch Lincoln, a member of congress fro^^^^^ 

About iao5 It became a favorite residence of the primates of Poland. It hL taken & 
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|5rominent part ia the political revolutions of the country. Pop./67, 6,1^6. Six fairs 
are held here annually. 

LOW, Abiel a., h. Salem, Mass., 1811; received a common-school education, and 
at an early age turned his attention to commercial pursuits. Taking up his residence 
in New York, he soon became a successful and prominent merchant. He has long been 
a member, and at different times president, of the chamber of commerce. He is still 
in business in New York, having his residence now, as for many years, in Brooklyn, 
and is greatly esteemed as a public-spirited citizen, munificent in his contributions to 
various objects of public prosperity and to institutions of charity. 

LOW, Frebebick F., b. Frankfort, Me., 1828; went to California in 1849, and after 
being engaged for a time in mining operations, became a merchant in San Francisco, 
then a banker at Marysville; was a republican member of Congress 1861-68, collector of 
the port of San Francisco 1863-64, governor of the state 1864-68, and minister to China 
1869-72. 


LOW ARCHIPELA0O, or Paitmota Islands, a very extensive group of small coral 
islands, lying to the eastward of the Society islands, and southward from the Marquesas 
islands. TMs group or archipelago extends from 15° to 25° s. lat. and from 184° to 148° 
w. long. The navigation of this part of the ocean is, as may readily be supposed, danger- 
ous. Some of the islands are in minor groups, others are quite solitary. The whole 
pop. is estimated at about 10,000. 

LOW COUNTRIES, See Netherlands, 

LOWE, Sir Hudson, was b. at Galway, July 28, 1769. His childhood was spent in 
the West Indies, where his father held a military appointment. Lowe returned to Eng- 
land when in his twelfth year. Having entered the army, he served for some time in 
Corsica, subsequently at Lisbon and in Minorca. On the renewal of the French war, 
after the peace of Amiens, he was appointed to the chief military command in the island 
of Capri. He was here unsuccessful, being obliged to surrender to the French, Oct. 16, 

1808. He served for some time in the n. of Europe, and in Germany under Bllicher. 

On Aug. 28, 1816, he was appointed governor of St. Helena, with the rank of lieut.gen. 
Previous to leaving England he married, in Jan., 1816, Susan, widow of col. William 
Johnson. He arrived in St. Helena on April 14, 1816, Napoleon having been landed 
there on Oct. 17, of the previous year. It is impossible to conceive a situation in which a 
the adequate discharge of a public duty more surely involved a heavy amount of private 
care and public obloquy than that which had fallen to Lowe. Had he for a single hour f 

relaxed the necessary vigilance, Ms own impeachment and another European war might I 

have been the consequence. On the other hand,' the due exercise of this vigilance 
entailed upon him eveiy kind of annoyance which the peevish and irritable captive had r 

it in his power to give. Even were it true that he exercised a needless severity in guari ! 

ing Napoleon, this might readily be excused when we consider how often it must have I 

been utterly impossible for him to know what was unnecessary and what was not, and of 
how little consequence was the convenience of one man, who had already broken Ms } 
parole, compared with the security of the whole world. On the death of Bonaparte 
Lowe I'eturned to England, where Ms eminent services met with a very ungrateful 
return. In 1825 he was appointed military commander in Ceylon, from whence he 
returned to England in order to refute the charges brought against him by O’Meara and 
others. He died at London in very poor circumstances, in the 65th year of his age, Jan. 



LOWE, Right Hon. Robert, English politician, b. 1811, at the rectory of Bingham, 
Notts, of which parish his father, the rev. Robert Lowe, was rector. He was educated 
at Winchester, and University college, Oxford, where he was first-class in classics, and 
second-class in mathematics, 1883. He remained at Oxford, was elected fellow of Mag- 
dalen in 1885, devoted himself to tuition, and obtained the reputation of being one of 
the best private tutors in the university. In 1836 he married, and gave up his fellow- 
ship. He was called to the bar by the honorable society of Lincoln’s Inn, in 1842, and 
went to Australia to push Ms fortune. He soon attained a lucrative practice at the 
Sydney bar. He also took a leading part in the political struggles of the colony. In 
1843 he was nominated one of the legislative council. In 1848 he was elected member 
for Sydney. Some successful land speculations put him in possession of a moderate 
competency ; and he returned to England, in 1850, with the design of entering upon a 
parliamentary career. Returned in 1852 for Kidderminster as an independent member 
with conservative tendencies, he, in 1853, took office under lord Aberdeen, as secretary 
to the board of control. He went out with lord Aberdeen’s government, but in Aug., 
1855, he accepted from lord Palmerston the post of vice-president of the board of trade. 
At the general election in Mar., 1857, he was invited to offer himself for Manchester, but 
he preferred to remain at Kidderminster. Here, however, he became unpopular with 
the working-classes. He gained his seat, but not without an election riot, in which he 
was severely injured. In 1869 he exchanged this turbulent constituency for the borough 
of Caine, where the influence of the marquis of Lansdowne procured Ms return. He 
sat for Caine till 1868, when, at the general election, he was returned for the London 
university, which he still (1879) represents. In June, 1859, he became virtual minister for 
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Mucation mlord Palmerston s second administration; and lie held this office until Anril 
1864, when the house of commons, on the motion of lord Salisbury, then lord R Cecil* 
having condemned an alleged practice of the privy council office in tamperina; with the 
r^orts of the education inspectors, Lowe, unnecessarily^ as it was thouo'ht resia-ned 
office. The introduction of the revised code of 1860, with its principle of ‘‘ pavment bv 
results, signalized his administration of the education department. Time has shown 
that this was a valuable reform, but it brought upon him much obloquy, which his Der- 
sonal ciiaracteristics by no means tended to avert or mitigate. His emancipation from 
the restraints of office exhibited Mr. Lowe in a new phase. Ho speaker, during* the 
1 was so logical, so original, and so daring. In 1866, on the introduction 
of the wing reform bill, Lowe delivered the first of a series of powerful speeches, which 
largely contributed to insure its rejection. He was, with other members of ■what was 
called the party of ‘‘ adullamites,” offered a post in the Derby government, but he 
^clmed to leave the liberal party, though describing himself as an outcast from it. 
When the Derby government, in 1867, attempted to deal with the reform question 
Lowe, inji series uf speeches, vindicated his consistency as an opponent of all reduction 
m the sufiiage. Circumstances had, however, changed, and the successful opponent of 
the xoinparatively moderate whig measure found himself almost alone in protesting; 
against the establishment of household suffrage. In 1868 Lowe’s feud with the liberal 
party was made up, or rather, was forgotten, in the strenuous aid he gave the liberal 
leaders m carrying resolutions in the house of commons for the disestablishment of the 
Insh church.^ Accordingly, in Dec. of that year, when a general election brought the 
liberal party into power, with Mr. Gladstone as prime- minister, Mr. Lowe obtained in 
the liberal ministry the office of chancellor of the exchequer. This post be filled till 
exchanged it for that of home secretary. He went out of office 
with the Gladstone government in Feb., 1874, when it became plain that the chances of 
a general election bad given the conservatives a majority. He was home secretary for 
too short a period to test his fitness for that trying office. As chancellor of the exchequer 
he was not deemed decidedly successful. The chief reforms effected by him during liis 
tenure of office, were the substitution of license duties for the assessed taxes, a chan 0*0 
in the time of collecting the income-tax, and in the assessment of that tax on small 
incomes and *a great reduction of the sugar duties. He did himself much harm with 
his Tir^_ budget by proposing a tax on matches — a proposal easily put in ludicrous lights 
and which excited strong opposition. During his occupancy of this office, however 
the annual surpluses were large almost beyond example. This was due partly to eco* 
nomicai management, hut much more to the prosperous state of the country. Lowe 
exerted himself earnestly to keep down the public expenditure. It was considered, 
however, that his regard for the public purse was nushed to the verge of parsimony' 
and of mjusticeto indiyiduals; and his curt and ungracious treatment of all claimants 
ot public money undoubtedly brought much odium upon himself and the government 
to which he belonged. Some faults of administration came to light in the later days of 
his administration, which were naturally made the most of. Lowe’s oratory is deficient 
in passion; but in acuteness, in felicity of illustration, and in cogency of argument he 
IS almost unequaled among the public speakers of bis day. His elocution is rapid and 
his manner nervous and embarrassed ; but his gi-eat intellectual power always commands 
the attention and admiration of the house of commons. Several collections of speeches 
ana letters by him on public questions have appeared. As an educational reformer, he 
IS an energetic opponent of the pre-eminence still allowed to the study of the classics 
'Oxford^u^l?70 Edinburgh university in 1867, and d.c.l. by 

Sophie; 1815-66; a German singer who appeared in opera in Yienna in 
and made a great sensation, both by her superb voice and her showy beauty. She 
married prince Frederick of Lichtenstein in 1848, and retired from the stage. 

LOW'ELL, a city of Massachusetts, on the Merrimac river, 25 m. n.w. of Boston. 
Here the Pawtucket falls, of 30 ft., afford water-power for the factories which have 
given to this town the name of the “ Manchester of America.” The canal is o-wned by 
a compan^r, which erected extensive machine-shops, and has built the factories for 11 

cotton goods, prints, woolens, carpets, etc., consuming 
40,000,000 lbs. of cotton per annum. Lowell was incorporated in 1826. The operatives 
were for years gathered from the rural districts 50 or 100 ni. around, and lived in board- 
mg-houses built and owned by the corporations, and kept under strict management. 

Jj oreign emigration has brought a large resident manufacturing population. Lowell has 
several banks, daily and weekly newspapers, literary institutions, about 30 churches, and 
extensive educational establishments. Pop. in ’60, 36,827; in ’70, 40,928, 

eg WELL (ante), a city inn. e. Massachusetts, the terminus of the Boston and Lowell, 
the JNashiia and Lowell, the Stony Brook, Lowell and Andover, and the Framingham 
and Lowell railroads; 2,587 acres; pop. ’80, 59,485. It is one of the largest maniifactur- 
uig cities in the United States, its industries having been the foundation and subsequent 
basis ot Its prosperity. Its natural advantages and facilities for the economical outlay of 
capital are unsurpassed, and the use made of them is unexampled. The Merrimac river, 
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near the mouth of the Concord river, furnishes its water-power, and ^ords a charming* 
addition to the landscape as viewed from Belvidere, in the e. portion of the city, a 
: quarter occupied hy the wealthiest residents, jllong the wide avenue leading from this 

suburb a view may be obtained of the broad, winding river, the great compactly built 
factories, like grim stone palaces, their windows refracting the sun’s rays with a metallic 
luster or revealing the gaslight through myriads of starry panes, the busy toiling city 
below, and the White mountains gleaming through miles of misty distance, with Mt. 
Wachusett and the Monadnock in grand relief. It received its city charter in 1886, and 
is governed by a mayor, a board of aldermen of 8 members, and a common council of 
34. It originally comprised the town of East Chelmsford, receiving subsequently parts 
of Bracut and Tewksbury. It is M^ell paved, well drained, and well lighted with gas. 
It has a fine city hall, other public halls of convenient size, a city library of 17,000 
volumes, a mechanics’ library of 13,000, a court-house, 7 national banks with an aggre- 
gate capital of |2, 350, 000, 6 savings banks, 3 hospitals, 2 insurance companies, a Roman 
Catholic orphan asylum, an old ladies’ home, a young women’s home, a good fire depart- 
ment with an electric fire alarm, a well organized police force, and a horse railroad. It 
was named in honor of Francis 0. Lowell of Boston. Its water* works, finished in 1873 
and costing |1, 500, 000, suppl}’’ it with pure water. The river at this point has a fall of 
38 ft., and the water-power is owned by a company chartered in 1792, called the Pro- 
pmtorsof the Locks and Canals on Merrimac limr, wdiich purchased the canal privi- 
lege in 1831, adding to it and constructing another canal in 1847, the first cotton mill 
being erected in 1832. This company lease at the present time water-power equal to 

10.000 horse-power for purposes of manufacture. Its water-power on the Concord 
river, leased by the Wamesit company is equal to 500 horse-power. The entire capital 
involved in its manufactures, and controlled by 13 companies, is estimated at $16,000,000, 

, . employing 16,000 operatives, of which 10,000 are females, producing 3,660,000 yds. of 

cotton weekly, of woolen cloth 60,000, carpeting 37,500. Number of shawls 'weekly, 
2,500; dozens hosiery weekly, 16,800; lbs. of cotton consumed, 780,000; of clean wool, 
152,500; yds. dyed and printed annually, 64,951,300. It has 80 mills, and over 678,531 
spindles, looms 15,189, governed by 9 corporations, making use of 50 steam engines, of 
6,188 horse-power in addition to the w^ater -power. Among the largest corporations is 
the Merrimac manufacturing company having 5 mills and print works, running 158,464 
spindles and 3,945 looms, employing 1800 females and 900 males. The consumption of 
cotton is 148,000 lbs. per week, making 830,000 yds. per w^eek, and dyeing and printing 

900.000 yds. Forty engines, equal to 3,800 horse-power, are used, and 6 turbine wheels to 
carry the water-power. Other corporations are the Lowell manufacturing company, the 
Tiemont and Suffolk mills, the Lawu*ence manufacturing company, and the Massachusetts 
cotton mills; the smallest capital employed being $1,300,000, and the largest $3,500,000. 
Tiiey produce prints, drillings, cotton sheetings and shirtings, carpets (made by the 
Lowell manufacturing company), ingrain, Brussels, and Wilton, as beautiful and as dura- 
ble as^ the best French and English make. They employ 1700 hands, 600 females in 1 
spinning mill, 3 carpet mills, and 1 fine worsted mill; consuming 70,000 lbs. of vrool 
and making 48,000 yds. of carpet per week, the machinery being run by a 450 horse- 
power Corliss engine. The buildings and property connected wuth tliese mills cover 10 
acres. Other manufactures are serges, cassimeres, and beavers. The Lawrence comiDany 
has 550 knitting machines, producing 12,000 doz. of cotton and merino hosiery week]>^ 

■ ; The Appleton company added a new mill in ’74. Each company owns the large'boarding- 

houses, which are exhibited to the tourist as models, being built for the exclusive use of 

, ' the operatives. They have also a hospital, wdiere the sick operatives receive free attend- 

ance, if unable to There are manufactories of edge tools, files, screws, machinery, 

; > ' boilers, fixed ammunition and cartridges, paper, hair felt, elastic goods, carriages, fur- 

niture, pumps, hydraulic presses, bobbins, and chemicals. Among its iron works are the 
Lowell machine shops, incorporated 1845, with a capital of $600,000, employing 1350 
' hands; the American bolt company, the Swalne turbine company, and R Kitson ’s' cotton 

, ; , machinery manufactory. Patent medicines are manufactured by Dr, J. C. Aver & Co., 

printing 10,000,000 almanacs annually. The Lowell bleacliery, with a capital oi* $300,000, 

^ < employing 400 hands, dyeing 15,000,000 yds., and bleaching 10,000,000 lbs. annually. 

The city has beautiful public squares, and in the midst of the city’s turmoil and traffic 
stands the monument to Ladd and Whitney, who were killed by a mob while marching 
through Baltimore wvith the 6th Mass, volunteer militia, April 19, 1861. The female 
operatives of its mills formerly supported a periodical called the Lowell Offering, famous 
as an exponent of the intelligence, thrift, and ambitious self-respect of the woVking-glii 
of Lowell. 


LOWELL, Chakxes, 3>.D., 1783-1861; b. Boston; son of John (1748-1803); studied 
at Andover and graduated at Harvard in 1800; studied law^ and afterwards theology ; 
spent some time abroad, studying for a while in Edinburgh; in 1806 was settled over the 
West church (Congregational) in Boston. When the controversy between the orthodox 
and the Unitarians arose, he refused to join either party, or to take a sectarian name, 
and did what he could to prevent a division. He w^as distinguished rather for benevo- 
lence and sweetness of heart than for learning. He published two volumes of sermons, 
besides several occasional discourses. He ■was the father of James Russell Lowell, poet 
and essayist, the present American minister at the British court. 




■LOWELL, Chaklbs' Russell, 1835-64,; b. Boston; son of Charles, d.d. ; was a 
pupil of the Boston Latin school, and graduated with the highest honors at Harvard in 
1854. He visited Europe, spending considerable time there in study and travel, and 
upon returning to the United States engaged in business. He left his position as super- 
intendent of iron- works in Maryland to enlist in the war for the suppression of the rebel- 
lion. He served in the peninsular campaign as capt. of the 6th U. S. cavalry, and in n. 
Virginia and Maryland on the staff of gen. McClellan ; was appointed col. of the 2d 
Massachusetts cavalry, and stationed for a time near Washington. He was next assigned 
to the command of a brigade, and rendered important service against Mosby's guerrilla 
bands, and in the resistance and pursuit of the confederate army under gen. Early from 
before Washington in 1864. He was with Sheridan in the Shenandoah valley, where 
his services were conspicuous and brilliant. Having been •wounded early in the battle 
of Cedar creek, he refused to retire from the field, and in the moment of final victory 
received a hurt ”which proved mortal. As a recognition of his valor he was made brig, 
gen. of volunteers. Died at Middletown, Va. 

LOWELL, Eeancis Cabot, 1775-1817; b. Boston; son of John (1743-1802); gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1793: was a leading merchant in Boston, and among the first in the 
United States to engage in the cotton manufacture. The city of Lowell was named in 
Ms honor. Died in Boston. 

LOWELL, James Russell, an American poet, ■wash, in Boston in 1819. He was 
educated at Harvard university. His Legend of Brittany appeared in 1844. In 1845 he 
published a prose %vork entitled Gomersaiions onmme of the Old Poets, His Fable for 
Critics and The Bigloio Papers are racy with humor. In 1854 he succeeded Longfel- 
low as professor of modern languages at Harvard; from 1857 to 1862, was editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and from 1863 to 1872 of the North American JPemsiD. He received 
the degree of ll.d. from the English university of Cambridge in 1874. In 1869 he pub- 
lished Under the Willoids, and other Poems, and The Cathedrat, an epic; in 1870, a col- 
lection of essays; and, in 1871, My Study \\%idows. 

LOWELL, James Russell (finte), d.c.l., ll.d., graduated at Harvard law school in 
1840, and for a short time practiced at the bar in Boston. He visited Europe in 1872, 
remaining two years, and was honored by being made the recipient in person of the 
degrees of d.c.l. at Oxford and ll.d. at Cambridge, England. After his return to 
America, Dr. Lowell took a warm interest in public affairs, and in 1876 was a delegate 
to the republican national convention. In June, 1877, he was appointed by president 
Hayes minister to the court of Spain, from wdiich post he was transferred, in 1880, to 
the court of St. James; the appointment being received with signal expressions of 
gratification on the part of all classes of the British people, among vMom Mr. Lowell’s 
writings are even more popular than among his own countrymen. He married in 1844, 
Maria White, of Watertown, Mass. (1821-53), a gifted and accomplished woman. 
Besides translating with elegance and exactness from the German, she was the author 
of a number of poems of more than ordinary merit, a collection of wdiich was privately 
printed in Cambridge, Mass. (1865), after her death. In her memory Longfellow wrote 
his beautiful poem entitled Ttoo Angels, published in Putnam's Monthly, April, 1854: 

’Twas at thy door, O friend, and not at mine, 

The angel with the ama.rantMne wTeath, 

Pausing, descended, and, with voice dirine, 

Whisper’d a word that had a sound like death. 

Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 

A shadow on those features fair and thin, 

And softly from that hush’d and darken’d room, 

Two angels issued, where but one went in. 


LOWELL, JoHH, LL.D., 1743-1802; b. atHewbury, Mass.; graduated at Harvard in 
1760 ; was admitted to tlie bar in 1762, and in 1777 removed to Boston. He was a mem- 
ber of the continental congress in 1782-83 ; judge of the court of appeals from 1783 to 
1789, of the U. S. district court from 1789 to 1801, and of the U. S. circuit court from 
1801 till his death in 1802. The clause in the Massachusetts bill of rights which was 
interpreted as making slavery in that state illegal was written by him. 

LOWELL, JoiiN, LL.D.,^ son of John (1743—1802); b. at ISTewburyport, 

Mass. ; graduated at Harvard in 1786; admitted to the bar in 1789; took up his residence 
in Boston, became eminent as a law^yer, and an active, honored, and public-spirited 
citizen, but refused to take office. He was the author of many papers and pamphlets 
upon the current topics of his time. 

LOWELL, John, 1799-1836; b. Boston; son of Francis Cabot; educated at Harvard 
and Edinburgh; was a man of fine literary attainments and scholarly tastes ; spent much 
time in foreign travel, and died at Bombay, India, leaving by will a legacy of $250,000 
to found in Boston the '‘Lowell institute,” which provides annually for free courses of 
lectures upon important subjects. This lectureship has supplied a platform for some 
of the most learned and vigorous thought of the eastern section of the United States. 

LOWELL, Mary, See Putnam, Mary Lowell. 
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LOWELL, Kobeet Teaill Spehob, d.d., b. Mass., 1816; educated at Harvard; la 
1842 ordained in the cliurch of England; and settled at Bay Robert, Newfoundland; 
Newark, N. J. ; and Buanesburg, N. Y. He was for a time principal of St. Mark’s 
school, Southborough, Mass., and in 1873 became professor of Latin in Union college. 

He has published JP^esh HeaHs and other Poems; The New Pi^iesi of Conception £a^; 
Anthony Brade; and A Story or Two from an old Butch Town, He is a brother of 
James Russell Lowell. 

LO'WENTHAL, Isidob, 1827-64; b. Posen, Prussian Poland, of Jewish parents; 
acquired the Hebrew language at an early age, exhibiting an extraordinary aptitude for 
philological studies. At 17 years of age, without having been to college, he had more 
than mastered the studies embraced in the college curriculum. He then accepted a 
mercantile clerkship, intending apparently to devote himself to a business life. He was 
a radical in politics and member of a liberal club, and a poem which he published in a 
newspaper having excited the attention of the government, he was constrained to flee to 
America. Reaching New York in the autumn of 1846, he was shortly afterward reduced 
to the necessity of becoming a street peddler in order to earn his bread. In these circum- 
stances he found a friend in the Rev. S. M. Gay ley, of Wilmington, Del., by whose means 
he gained a position as teacher of German and French in Lafayette college, Easton, Penn. 

While thus engaged he joined the senior class in the college and graduated in 1848. 

After this he became teacher of languages in the collegiate school at Mt. Holly, N. J. 

In 1851 he became a Christian, andm 1852 entered the theological seminary at Princeton, 
where he took high rank in philology, and wrote several important articles for the 
Biblical Repertory. In 1855 he became a tutor in the college at Princeton, but in 1856 he 
accepted from the Presbyterian board of foreign missions an appointment as missionary 
to the Afghans of India. On his arrival in that countiy he set himself to the task of 
learning Persian, Cashmiri, Hindustanee, Arabic, and the Afghan languages, and trans- 
lated into the latter the whole of the New Testament. He had nearly completed a 
dictionary of that language when he was accidentally killed at Peshawar, a death which 
“ was an incalculable* loss to missions in the East Indies. 

LO’WENTHAL, Johk Jacob, b. Buda Pestb, Hungary, 1810; in 1841 was recog- 
nized as one of the best chess-players in Europe, and thenceforth was generally the 
victor in matches with the most renowned masters of the game. In 1849 he was con- 
strained, for political reasons, to leave Hungary, and came to the United States, w'here 
he interested himself in his favorite game. In 1851 he went to London to engage in a 
chess tournament, and became a resident of that city, where he was employed in editing 
the chess department of several public journals. He also edited the Chess-players' Maga- 
zine ^ 1865-67, and superintended the publication of several books on the same subject. 

He was also fora time secretary of the St. George’s and president of the St. James’s club. 

In 1867-69 he published Transactions of tlie British Chess Association. 

LOWER, Richabd, b. Cornwall, 17th c.; educated at Westminster school and Christ 
church, Oxford; studied medicine under Dr. Thomas Willis. In 1674, in connection 
with Dr. Willis, he discovered the medicinal waters at Ashop, in Northamptonshire, 
which on their recommendation, became much frequented. In 1666 he went to London, 
practiced medicine, and became a fellow of the royal society and of the college of phy- ‘ 

siclans. In 1669 he puhlished his Tvactatus de Corde. After Dr. Willis’s death in 1675, 
he was at the head of the profession in London. 

LOWER EMPIRE. See Byzantike Empiee, 

LO WESTOFT, a seaport and bathing-place in the county of Suffolk, is situated on a 
height sloping gradually to the sea, 25 m. s.e. of Norwich. There are here two light- 
houses, one on the height or cliff, the other to the s. of the town, in a lower locality. A 
profitable fishery is earned on; soles, mackerel, and herrings being caught in great 
numbers. The harbor of Lowestoft is spacious. Ropes and twine are manufactured. 

Pop. ’71, 15,246. Lowestoft is the most easterly town of England. ■ 



LOWICZ. See Lovioz, 

LOWNDES, a co. in s. Alabama, intersected in the e. section by tbe Mobile and 
]\Iontgomery railroad, and the Western railroad of Alabama; 900 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 
31,178 — 31,099 of American birth, 25,540 colored. It has the Alabama river for its n. 
boundary, and is drained by a few small creeks. Its surface is slightly undulating and 
well wooded. It has a fertile soil adapted to the raising of live-stock, barley, oats, corn, 
cotton , sweet potatoes, and to tbe production of wool, honey, and su 2 :ar-cane*l Cash value 
of farms in 1870, $2,271,911, numbering 954. Seat of justice, Hayneville. 

LOWNDES, a co. in s. Georgia, having the state line of Georgia for its s. boundary; 
bounded on the n.e. by the xMlapaha river, and on the s.e. by one of its branches; 550 
sq.m. : pop. ’80, 11,049— -11,027 of American birth, 5,637 colored. It is bounded on the 
s.w. by the Little river, and the Ocopilco river; is watered by other small streams 
emptying into the Suwanee river; and is intersected centrally by the Savannah, Florida 
and Western railway. Its surface is generally level and sandy. It is covered to a great 
extent by forests of building timber. Its soil in some localities is fertile, and adapted to 
stock-raising and the production of cotton, wool, sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, rice, oats. 
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mm, rye, aad the products of the dairy. It produced m 1870, 3,600 lbs. of honey. Its 
Water power is utilized to some extent. Seat of justice, Taldosta. 

^ LOWNDES, a co. in e. Mississippi, having the' state line of Alabama for its e. boun- 
dary, intersected by the Mobile and Ohio railroad very near thew. border, with a branch 
from Artesia to Columbos; 500 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 38,243—28,083 of American birth. It 
is drained by the Tombigbee river, navigable as far as Columbus, and the Oktibbeha 
river flowing from the n. w. and crossing the state line to unite with the Alabama river. 
Its surface is generally level, and has an extensive grov^th of pine and oak timber, 'with 
groves of cypress, elm, and hickory, its soil is a fertile sandy loam, well adapted to 
stock-raising and particularly productive on the level river banks. Products are oats, 
corn, cotton, wheat, wool, and sweet potatoes. Cash value of farms in 1870, $3,079,978, 
numbering 805. It had in 1870, 75 manufacturing establishments, employing 368 hands, 
with a capita] of $376, 007, and an annual product of $413,097. Flour is manufactured, 
also Woolen goods, tin, copper, and sheet-iron ware. Seat of justice, Columbus. 

LOWNDES, Rawlins, 1722-1800; b. West Indies; "whence his parents removed to 
Charleston, S. 0., wdiere he rose to eminence at the bar, and in 1766 was made a judge 
by the crown; in this capacity affirming, with the majority of his court, against the dis- 
senting opinion of the chief -justice, the validity of unstamped public papers. In the 
dispute between England and the colony, he was strongly committed to the cause of the 
latter, and while serving in the colonial assembly in 1768, he proposed the erection of 
a statue to William Pitt, as a mark of gratitude for his services in behalf of the colonies. 
In 1775 Lowndes was a member of the committee of public safety, and the next year of 
the committee charged with drawing up a new constitution for the province, of whose 
council he became a member. He w^as elected president of the province, and during his 
term of office sir Henry Clinton laid siege to Charleston with 12,000 regular troops, and 
in spite of the efforts of Lowmdes, it was captured May 12, 1780. After the close of the 
war he again entered the legislature, and in the debates upon the adoption of the federal 
constitution, he was among the bitterest opponents of that instrument, saying in one of 
his speeches : “I wish no other epitaph then this ‘Here lies one who opposed the federal 
constitution, holding it to be fatal to the liberties of his country.’” 

^ LOWNDES, William Jones, ll.d., 1782-1822; b. S. C.; son of Rawlins. His pre- 
liminary education was obtained in England, after wffiich he graduated at Gharleston 
college, and entered the bar. After serving four years in the state legislature, in 1810 
he was elected to congress, to wdiich he was returned by successive re-elections till his 
death. He was a republican in his politics according to" the party division of his times, 
and chairman of the wmys and means committee, 1818-22. 

LOWNDES, William Thomas, 1800-43; b. England, where he carried on the trade 
of a bookseller.^ He was an enthusiastic bibliographer, and published two hooks of 
standard authority in their department; Tlie BibliogTcipher^s Manual of English LiteTa- 
ture, 4 vols., 1834; md The British Librarian or Book Collector's Guide, 1839. But 11 
parts of the latter had been completed when the author succumbed to insanity brought 
on by pecuniary difficulties, 

• Walteh, 1784-1868; b. Edinburgh, Scotland; removed 'with bis parents 

in 1791 to Huntingdon co., Penn., but soon went to Butler co., which they made their per- 
manent residence. He grew up on his father’s farm, and his early education was limited, 
though his religious training was thorough. At the age of eighteen, he entered upon a 
course of study with the ministry in view. He studied Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, with 
great diligence and success. Providential circumstances compelled him to abandon his 
purpose, and he entered upon other pursuits. Having won the confidence and esteem 
of the community in which he lived, he was in 1811, at the age of 37, elected to the sen- 
ate of Pennsylvania, and after serving the state in this office for seven years, he was sent 
to the senate of the United States. His term of service expiring in 1824, lie was made 
secretary of the senate, and held the office 12 years. This he might have held for life, 
as others had done, and many members of the senate without distinction of party urged 
him to retain the place. In the senate were Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Randolph, Benton, 
and other illustrious men, w^hen the measure known as the Missouri Goinproniise was 
earnestly discnssed. Among these was Lowrie, whose integrity won their confidence, 
while his sagacity and practical judgment led them to seek his advice and rely upon his 
opinions. One 'who was present at the time has said that he was regarded by the sena- 
tors 'Who knew hini best as an authority upon all questions of political history and con- 
stitutional law. His religious influence in congress was great. He with Prelinghuysen 
and others founded the congressional prayer-meeting, and was one of the founders of 
the congressional total-abstinence society. In 1836 he was elected corresponding secre- 
tary of the Western foreign missionary society, and in 1837 of the board of foreign mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian church, which office he held for 32 years. While in the senate 
he was a member of the committee on Indian affairs, and became deeply interested in 
the fate and evangelization of the tribes, whom when secretary he visited, and whose 
interests he zealously and wisely labored to promote. Mr. Lowrie’s oldest son John, who 
succeeded his father as secretary, and now occupies that position, was three years a mis- 
sionary in India. Hia third son Walter was a missionary for five 3’'ears in China, and 
U K. IX.-14 .V 
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was thrown into the sea by pirates. His fourth, Reuben was also in China, and after 
six years’ labor fell a sacrifice to constant work and the enervating effect of the climate. 

LOWTH, Robebt, D.D,, an English prelate, son of the rev. William Lowth, rector of 
Buriton, in Hampshire, was b. Hov. 27, 1710. He was educated at Winchester school, 
whence, with a reputation both as a scholar and poet, he passed to New college, Oxford, 
in 1780. Here he continued to distinguish himself, took his degree of m.a. in 1737, and 
only four years after, was appointed professor of poetry. In 1750 bishop Hoadley con- 
ferred on 'him the archdeaconry of Winchester, and in 1753 the rectory of East Wood- 
hay, in Hampshire. During the same year, he published in Latin his excellent Lecturer 
on Hebrew Poetry {He Sacra Poed Hebi'mrum Prmlectmm Academics). It was greatly 
admired both in England and on the continent, where the celebrated Michaelis repub- 
lished it wuth notes and emendations. These were incorporated by Lowth himself in a 
second edition, 1763. A new edition was published by Rosenmliller (Leip. 1815). In 
1754 Lowth received from the university of Oxford the degree of d.d,, became prebend- 
ary of Durham and rector of Sedgefield in 1755, a fellow of the royal societies of Lon- 
don and GSttingen in 1765, bishop of St. Davids in 1766, of Oxford a few months after, 
of London in 1777, and died Nov. 3. 1787. Besides his lectures, his two principal works 
are Life of William of Wykeliam (1758) and Isaiah^ a New Translation, with a Preliminary 
Hmertation, and Notes, Gntieal Philological, and Explanatory (1778; (German edition, by 
Koppe, G5tt. 1779; third edition in English, 1842); a work rather too elegant and ornate 
as a version, but of great value as a means of correcting the numerous blunders of the 
“authorized version,” and of exhibiting how thoroughly literary and artistic is that sec- 
tion of Hebrew poetry which we call prophecy. 

LOXA. See Loja, ante. 

LOXODON, a genus of elephants of which the present African elephant is the type, 
and proposed by P. Cuvier, because he thought the differences between the only living 
species, African and Asiatic, are more than those which should separate mere species of 
one genus. The name loxidon refers to the lozenge-shaped lamellae seen upon the grind- 
ing surfaces of the molar teeth, the structure being intermediate between that found in 
the molars of the Indian elephant and that found in the molars of the extinct genus 
stegodon of the upper miocene formation of India. 

LOXOBBO'MIC LUTES (Gr. loxos, oblique, and dnmos, course) are curves of double 
curvature on the surface of a sphere or spheroid, which have the property of cutting all 
meridians at the same angle. The course of a ship which is sailing in an oblique direc- 
tion always to one point of the compass, is a loxodromic line, or, in nautical phrase, a 
rhumb line. These lines appear as straight lines on Mercator’s Projection (see Map). A 
ship sailing obliquely to the direction of the north pole (say, two points off) would wind 
round it in infinite circuits, always approaching nearer, but never reaching it. In this 
property, as well as in others, the loxodromic line is analogous to the common logarith- 
mic spiral. 

LOYO'LA, Ignatius de (I:^go Lopez db Recalde), the youngest son of Bertram de 
Loyola and Marina Salez de Baldi, was b. in the year 1491 at his ancestral castle of 
Loyola, in the Basque provinces. After the scant training of that age in letters he was 
received as a page in the court of Ferdinand; but the restraint and inactivity of court- 
life were distasteful to his enthusiastic mind, and, under the auspices of his relative, 
Don Antonio Manriquez, duke of Najura, he embraced the profession of amis. The 
details of his career as a soldier are of little importance in his history, although they 
display in a very marked way both the excellency and the irregularities of his ardent 
temperament, thrown undirected among the temptations as well as the duties of a mili- 
tary life. Of his bravery and chivalrous spirit many remarkable instances are recorded, 
and one of these proved the turning-point of his career. In the defense of Pampeluna 
he was severely wounded in both legs, one being fractured by a cannon-ball, and the 
other iiilured a splinter, and having been taken prisoner by the French, was by them 
conveyed to his paternal castle of Loyola, where he was doomed to a long and painful 
coniinement. After a very painful operation, the results of which had well-nigh proved 
fatal, he eventually recovered; and with his returning strength he appears to have 
resumed his old thoughts and his habitual levity, for, in order to remove a deformity 
which had resulted from the first setting of his wounded limb, he consented to the pain- 
ful remedy of having it re-broken in order to be reset. After this operation his conva- 
lescence was even more slow; and the stock of romances, by w^hich he was wont to 
relieve the tedium of confinement, having been exhausted, he was thrown upon the only 
other available reading, that of the Lims of the Saints. The result was what might be 
expected in so ardent a temperament— the creation of a spiritual enthusiasm equally 
intense in degree, although in kind very different from that by which he had hitherto 
been drawn to feats of chivalry. The spiritual glories of St. Francis or St. Dominic 
now took, in his aspirations, the place which had ‘been before held % the knights of 
mediaeval romance. ‘With souls like his there is no middle course: he threw himself, 
with all the fire of his temperament, upon the new aspirations wAich these thoughts 
engendered. Renouncing the pursuit of arms, and with it all other worldly plans, he 
tore himself from home and friends, and resolved to prepare himself for the new course 
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wMcli he contemplated by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. With a view to his immediate 
preparation for this holy task lie retired in the garb of a beggar to the celebrated monas- 
tery of Montserrat, where, on the vigil of the feast of the annunciation, in 1522, lie 
hungup his arms, as at once a votive offering significative of his reimnciation of tim 
works of the flesh, and an emblem of his entire devotion to the spiritual warfare to 
which he was from that moment vo^ved. From Montserrat he set out barefooted on his 
pilgrimage, the first step of which was a voluntaiy engagement which he undertook to 
serve the poor and sick in the hospital of the neighboring town of Manresa. There his 
zeal and devotion attracted such notice that he withdrew to a solitary cavern in the 
vicinity, where he pursued alone his course of self-prescribed austerity, until he was car- 
ried back, utterly exhausted, to the hospital in which he had before served. To this 
physical exhaustion succeeded a state of mental depression, amounting almost to despair, 
from w^hich, however, he arose wdtli spiritual powers renewed and invigorated by the 
very struggle. From Manresa he repaired by Barcelona to Rome, whence, after receiv- 
ing the papal benediction from Adrian VI., be proceeded on foot, and as a mendicant, 
to Venice, and there embarked for Cyprus and the Holy Laud. He would gladly have 
remained at Jerusalem, and devoted himself to the propagation of the gospel, among the 
infidels; but not being encouraged in this design by the local authorities, he returned to 
Venice and Barcelona in 1524. Taught by his" first failure he no'w resolved to prepare 
himself by study for the wmrk of religious teaching, and with this view was not 
ashamed to return, at the age of 33, to the study of the very rudiments of grammar. He 
followed up these elementary studies b}^ a further course, first at the new university of 
Alcala, and after’wards at Salamanca, in both which places, however, he incurred the 
censure of the authorities by some unauthorized attempts at religious teaching in public, 
and eventually he was induced to repair to Paris for the completion of the studies thus 
repeatedly interrupted. Here again he continued persistently to struggle on without 
any resources but those which he drew from the charity of the" faithful ; and here again 
he returned to the same humble elementary studies. It was while engaged in these 
studies, and among the companions of them, that he first formed the pious fraternity 
which resulted in that great organization which has exercised such influence upon the 
religious, moral, and social condition of the modern wmiid. From the close of his resi- 
dence in Paris, Loyola’s history has been told in the history of his order. See Jesuits. 
Prom the date ofliis election as the first general of his society, he continued to reside in 
Rome. To him are due not alone in the general spirit, but even in most of their details, 
all its rules and constitutions; from him also originated several works of general charity 
and benevolence, the germs of great institutions still maintained in Rome ; but the great 
source of his influence upon the spiritual interests of the world is his well-known Exer- 
citia Spiritualia, of which an account has been already given. He died at Rome, it may 
well be believed, prematurely, being w^orn out by bis long-continued austerities, July 81, 
1556. His name was admitted to what is known in the church of Rome as the prelim- 
inary step of beatification, in the year 1609, and he was solemnly canonized as a saint 
by wegory XV. in 1622. His life lias been wn-itten in almost every European language. 
The biographies of Ribadaneira, of Maffei, of Bartoli, and Bouhours are the best known 
and the most popular among Roman Catholics. 

LOYSOK, Charles (monastic name, Father Hyacinthe), b. at Orleans, Mar. 10, 
1827. He studied at St. Sulpice, and after becoming priest taught philosophy and the- 
ology at Avignon and Nantes. Subsequently entering the order of the Carmelites, he 
became known as a pow^erfiil preacher, and "gathered crowded and enthusiastic audi- 
ences of all ranks of society to the Madeleine and Notre Dame in Paris. Almost as 
remarkable as his eloquence was the boldness wuth which he denounced existing abuses 
in the church; and the archbishop Darboy defended him against the accusations of the 
Jesuits till, in 1869, the general of his order imposed silence on him. Loyson replied 
by a letter in which he called for a thorough reform of the church, and was excommu- 
nicated. Relieved from monastic vows b 3 ^' the pope, he became a secular priest under 
the name of the abbe Loyson. He protested vigorously against the infallibility dogma; 
but although he attended the “ old Catholic” congress at Munich, and on visits to the 
United States and England fraternized with Protestants, he always declared his inten- 
tion to remain in the Catholic church, trying to obtain reforms, such as ’ the liberty of 
marriage for the clergy. In 1872 he married an English wife. In 1873 he w^as cfcosen 
cure of a congregation of liberal Catholics at G-eneva, but soon left them, finding them 
to be “neither liberal in politics nor Catholic in religion.” He has published a number 
of sermons and lectures, some of them in English. 

..LOYSON, Charles { ante ), Pere Hyaciisthe, b. France, 1827 , was educated at Pan 
and in the theological school of St. Sulpice until the age of 22, when he became a priest. 
After ten years of priesthood and two of novitiate in the Carmelite convent in Lyons,, 
he joined that order. He preached in Bordeaux and other French cities, attracting 
general public attention by bis eloquence and enthusiasm, and in the summer of 1865 at 
the Madeleiue and at Notre Dame in Paris. Having become notorious for the enuncia- 
tion of sentiments more liberal than the doctrines of the church permitted, he was 
obliged to explain his orthodoxy before the pope. He succeeded in clearing himself 
temporarily, but again employed language wdiich w'as considered subversive of church 
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discipline, and lie was threatened with the major excommunication and forbidden to 
preach in Notre Dame. In a letter which Loyson addressed to the general of the bare- 
footed Carmelites at Home he wrote: “It is my profound conviction that if France in 
particular and the Latin races in general are given up to social, moral, and religious 
anarchy, the principal cause is not Catholicism itself, but the manner in which Catholi- 
cism has for a long time been understood and practiced.’' As this statement, which 
was made public, was an attack on the alleged abuses in the church, it produced a pro- 
found sensation, and tended to connect the author with the antagonists of the papacy 
In the autumn of 1869, the year of his enunciation of the new conclusions which he had 
reached, Loyson paid a visit to America, and W’-as warmly welcomed by distinguished 
Protestants and liberal Roman Catholics m the United States. In the following year he 
was released from his monastic vo'ws by the pope, and soon after preached in Rome. 
On Sept. 2, 1872, he was married in London to Mrs. Emily Jane Meriman, the widow 
of an American gentleman. The abb6 Loyson was elected cure of Geneva, but resigned 
in 1874. He delivered lectures in London in 1876, and a translation by his wife of some 
of his letters, fragments, and discourses was published in London in 1874. 

LOZENGE, in lieraldry, a charge generally enumerated among the sub-ordinaries, in 
the shape of a rhombus placed with the acute angles at top and bottom. The horizon- 
tal diameter must be at least equal to the sides, otherwise it is not a lozenge, but a fusil 
' (q.v.). The term lozeiigy is applied to a field divided by diagonal lines crossing one 
another at regular intervals so as to form a diamond pattern, the compartments being 
of alternate tinctures. 

LOZENGES are employed in medical practice in those cases in which it is desired that 
the remedy should pass gradually into the stomach, in order to act as much and as long 
as possible upon the pharynx and the laryngeal opening; as, for example, in cases of 
relaxed or inflamed states of the tonsils and uvula, in chronic coughs, etc. According 
to Dr, Paris {Pharmaeologia, 9th ed. p. 555), lozenges should be composed of several 
demulcent substances, such as farinaceous matter, sugar, gum, and isinglass, since such 
a mixture retards as long as possible their solution. Lozenges are flat and circular or 
oval in form, and the chief difference between lozenges and the closely allied substances 
known as drops, is that in the latter the sugar is rendered fluid by means of heat, while 
in the former the ingredients are combined without the aid of heat. 

LOZERE, a department in the s. of France, derives its name from mount Loz5re, one 
of the summits of the Cevennes (q.v.), and is formed out of the province of Languedoc. 
It comprises the arrondissenients of Mende, Florae, and Marvejols. Area, 1990 sq.m, ; 
pop. ’76, 188,819, among whom are many Protestants. The department is mountainous, 
the central mass of the Cevennes, here called the Margeride mountains, occupying the 
whole of the e. and s.e. portions. In the mountains the climate is severe and variable, 
and little grain is produced; but the slopes on the southern side of the Cevennes, look- 
ing towards the valley of the Rhone, are clothed with the mulberry, the olive, and the 
vine. Wolves abound in the forests, which are extensive. Cattle, sheep, and mules 
are feared and exported in considerable numbers ; but the real prosperity of the depart- 
ment arises from its mines, which yield iron, antimony, lead, copper, silver, and some 
gold. Capital, Mende. 

LUALABA RIVER. See Congo, 


LUBBOCK, Sir John, b. England, 1834; son of John William, who took .him into 
partnership in his bank in London in 1856, and upon whose death, in 1865, sir John 
succeeded to the baronetcy. He was a member of the international coinage commission, 
the public school commission, and the advancement of science commission. In 1870 
he was returned to parliament, and re-elected in 1874 and again in 1880. In parliament 
he carried through a number of important measures, such as the falsification of accounts 
bill, the bank holidays act, and the absconding debtors act. But he has most distin- 
guished himseif by his inquiries into the condition of ancient man, and his writing on 
zoological subjects. Sir John has published Times; Origm of Oi'Dilimtion; 

British Wild Flmoers; Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects; Scientific Lectures; Monograph 
of the Thysanura and OoUembola; and a volume of political and' educational addresses. 
He is a fellow of the royal, Linnsean, and many other learned societies. 



LUBBOCK, Sir John William, 1808-65; b. England, educated at Cambridge, and 
succeeded to the baronetcy in 1840. He devoted himself to astronomical research, and 
contributed many papers to the proceedings of the royal astronomical society and the 
royal society, of which latter he was elected a fellow at the age of 26. A series of his 
papers in the Bfdhsopi'himl Transactions publislied in 1888, in book form, under the 
name, On the Theory of the Moon, other papers were separately issued as tracts, such 
as BUmentary Treatise on the Tides and ulassif cation of tho Bifferefit Branches of 
Human Kncmledge, He also pursued investigations into the theory of mathematical 
notation and meteorology. 

LF'BECK, one of the three remaining free cities of Germany, is situated on the river 
Trave, about 40 m. n.e. of Hamburg, and 14 from the Baltic. It is built on a rising 
ground, and its appiearance with its walls and ramparts still partly standing, its great 
gates, its proud towers, its Gothic chiirches, and its antique gabled houses is still almost 
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medieval Its principal buildings are St. Mary’s church {Die MarienMrcM) one of thi 
most beautiful specinaens of Grothic architecture in the n. of Europe, finished in 1304 
with three naves, the central one 119 ft. in length, and two towers,' 382 ft. hio*h- the 
town-house, containing the Hanseatic archives and a public library of 50,00*0 volumes 
built of red and black glazed tiles; the cathedral, built 1170-1341; the monastery church' 
also a masterpiece of Gothic; the exchange, and the banks, Liibeck is rich in educa- 
tional establishments of all kinds, religious and secular~the number within the city 
anounting to 54, while in the suburbs there are no less than 37, in all 91. The provision 
for the poor is excellent, on account of the large bequests that citizens have made at 
different periods for this purpose, the largest benevolent institution being the hospital 
of the Holy Ghost. The industrial activity of Liibeck is considerable. Ship-building 
and engineering are carried on; there are also many breweries and important cigar- 
manufactories; yet in the old days when the Hanseatic league was flourishing the 
Merchant company or college could reckon 5,000 members, vrhile in 1859 it had only 471. 
The fisheries of Liibeck are important and prosperous. The chief imports are wine,* 
silks, cottons, earthenware, pigments, colonial products, and timber from Sweden and 
Finland ; the chief exports are grain, cattle, iron, and wool. The harbor lies 16 or 17 m. 
down the river, at Travemiinde, a batliing-jjlace, although the river has of late years, 
been so much deepened that the largest ships can come up to Liibeck. The income of 
the city and territory in 1879 was £129,980; the public debt, £1,190,200. In 1878, 2,302 
1 vessels, of 301,910 tons, entered the port of Liibeck, and 2,332, of 307,557 tons, cleared 
Pop. of town and suburbs, in 1875, 44,799; of the territory, 56,912. 

Liibeck has existed since the 11th c., and received important privileges from the 
German emperors in the 12th c., which were confirmed by the Dan- into whose power 
it fell in 1201. It was declared a free city of the empire in 1226, aiul thereafter main- 
tained its independence against the Danes, and joined the other CGuimereial towns in the 
great Hanseatic league (q.v.). Yfith the decline of the Hanseatic league, Liibeck lost 
its historic importance, but continued a flourishing and independent commercial city 
till it was taken and plundered by the French, Nov. 6, 1806. Its trade suffered also- 

f rievously from the French continental system. In 1810 it was incorporated with the 
'rench empire. It recovered its independence in 1813, and is now a member of the 
German empire. Its trade has also revived; and the railway connection with Hamburg, 
and lines of steamers to ports of the Baltic, have contributed much to the increase of its 
; prosperity. It possesses a territory 109 sq.m, in extent. 

GonBUtuti(>n.’--‘Th.t constitution, 'which was anciently aristocratic, has been democra- 
tic since 1669. The government is intrusted to a senate, which consisted, till 1851, of 
:: twenty menabers; but since that year, of only fourteen, who, in legislative and also in 

I certain administrative functions, require the concurrence of the municipality or council 

I of citizens, a body comprising 120 members. The supreme court of appeal for the free 

j cities was in Liibeck till 1879, when the imperial courts became supreme ; and Liibeck 

I law (Lubisches BecJU) is of acknowledged authority in many questions. 

I LUBKE, Wilhelm, b. Westphalia, 1826; professor of architecture at Berlin, of 

! archaeology at Zurich, and since 1866 of the history of art at Stuttgart. Among his 
works are an Introduction to the jSistoTy of Ecclesiastical Art in the Middle Ages; Mediceml 
I Art in Westphalia; Eistory of Architecture; Studies in the Eistory of Art; An, Ouilme 
4fthe History of Architecture, wdiich has been translated into English by Clarence Cook. 

; LUBLIN, a government of Kussia, in Poland, comprising the circles of Lublin, 

Chelm, Josefow, and Zamoski, formerly belonging to Galicia, and ceded by Austria in 
j! 1810 to wdiat was then the ducby of Warsaw. It lies between 50° 17' and 51° 43' n. lat., 

I and 21° 45' and 24° 7' e. long. ; 11,975 sq.m. ; pop. 738,426. On the n. it has Podlachia, 

on the e. Volhynia, Galicia on tlie s., and on the w. Sandomir, from which it is sepa- 
I rated b}r the Vistula; the river Bug dividing it from YolUynia, and the Wieprz from 

I Podlachia. It is heavily wooded and has extensive morasses ; but there are tracts of 

j! good arable land and excellent pasturage, with a fine breed of cattle. The only metal 

I found is bog-iron. Capital, Lublin. 

I LtJB'lIK, the capital of the Polish government of the same name, on the left hank of 

I the Bistritz, a feeder of the Wieprz, a branch of the Vistula, is 96 m. s.e. of Warsaw. 

J| Lublin dates from the 10th c., and among the objects of interest which it presents to 

I tourists, the clmi’ch of St. Nicholas (founded in 986 a.d.) and the ruins of a royal castle 

j, are wmrih notice. It was formerly fortified. The chief buildings are the town-hall, the 

I Sohieski palace, cathedral, Jews’ synagogue, Piarist college, and several schools and 

V hospitals. It has several manufactories of woolen and linen goods, in which as well as 

I in corn and Hungarian wine it carries on an extensive trade. Pop. ’67, 20,789. Three 

■ large fairs, each lasting one month, are held here annually. 

! LUBRICATION, the application of a substance to a surface for the purpose of mak- 

ing it^ sinooth. This substance, which is called a lubricant, may be either a liquid, a 
semi-liquid, or a solid. Plumbago, or black-lead, is in most common use as a solid 
lubricant, but powdered soap-stone, or talc, is used for many purposes, as, for instance, 
by shoemakers upon tlie inside of the heels of boots and shoes to facilitate the pulling 
on._ When it is desired to have a rope or cord slip over a bearing, as a. pin, or a pulley 
which refuses to turn, it is usual to smear it with lard. Gnarsc is the common lubricant, 
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but for macMnery, or the bearing of axles generally, other substances may be added 
which will materially reduce the friction. Mineral oils, particularly the thicker portions 
of petroleum, have valuable lubricating properties, and may be used either alone or 
added to lard, tallow, or animal oils, according to the size, w^eight, and velocity of the 
revolving shaft. Oils are used for high speed; pasty lubricants for large and heavy 
bearings. There are a great variety of lubricants used for the axles of common road 
carriages, many of them patented. Perhaps the most favorite lubricant for light, fin© 
road carriages, which are furnished with tight boxes, is castor oil. When the box is not 
very tight, a mixture of lard and rye flour may be used with advantage. It has the 
property of lasting, when mixed in the proportion of about 4 parts of grease to one of 
iour. Black-lead may be used in combination with lard and flour, or it may alone be 
mixed with lard or oil. Some vehicles are made with wooden axles, and for these com- 
mon pine tar is an economical, lasting, preservative, and efficient lubricant Its appli- 
cation may be alternated with lard, or a mixture of lard and tallow, or lard, tallow, and 
flour ; but it is well to have some tar always present. Wherever great delicacy of motion 
is required, as in watches and other time-pieces, the lubricant must be very fluid. The 
lubrication may he performed by manual application, or mechanical devices may be 
employed. There are many kinds of lubricators. They are in the foriii of reservoirs, 
which discharge their contents, the lubricants, as fast as they are consumed by the 
revolving shaft or piece of moving machinery. A simple and often a very eflicient 
lubricator is an inverted oil-can suspended over the bearing or place which requires 
lubrication. When a pasty lubricant is used, it may^ be applied on a sponge or brush, 
if the situation favor such application. The ingenuity of the operator is often advan- 
tageously exercised as well as that of the inventor. 

LUCA GIOHDAKO. See Giordano, 


LUCAN, George Charles Bingham, Earl of, 1800; b. England. After |>assmg 
through Westminster school, he entered the army, and took part as a volunteer with the 
Russian forces in the Turkish campaign of 1828. He was a conservative member of 
parliament for county Mayo, 1826-30, and was elected a representative peer for Ireland 
in' 1840. He served through the Crimean war, and participated in the battles of the 
Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann. He was made lieut.gen. in 1858, and gen. 1865. 

LUCANIA, a district of s. Italy, or Magna Grecia, extending from the Tyrrhenian 
sea on the w. to the gulf of Tarentum on the e. ; bounded s. by Briittium, n. by Apulia 
and Samnium, n. w. by Campania. With the exception of an extensive plain between 
the Apennines and the gulf of Tarentum, Lucauia is mountainous. It Avas one of the 
wildest parts of Italy, and sent from its mountain forests wild swine for the amphithea- 
ters of Rome. Its chief rivers were the Silarus {Sele), the Aciris {Agri), Bradanus {Bm~ 
4ano), Bills {Sinno), Sybaris {Gomle), besides many other streams. The principal cities 
were Sybaris, Heraclea, Metapontum, and Thurium on thee, coast; PsBstum and Elea 
or Velia on the coast of the Tyrrhene sea; Pandosia and Potentia in the interior. The 
original inhabitants of Lucania were the Chon es and (Enotrians; who were gradually 
subdued by the Samnites from the n., b.c. 300. A league was formed against Lucania 
by the cities of Magna Grecia about 893 b.c., and a great battle fought in^390, when the 
Lucanians were victorious. In 272 they were subdued by the Romans. The territory 
of Lucania forms chiefly the modern provinces of Basilicata and Principato. 


;; I LITCA'JHTS, M. Ann.^ijs, the chief Roman poet of the silver ao-e, was b. at Corduba 

i ■ (the modern in Spain, 38 A. d., and brought to Rome in his infancy by his 

' j 1 father, who was a younger brother of the philosopher Seneca. He received an education 

* 1 , of the best kind, was a school-fellow of Persius, and a friend of the emperor Nero, and 

• .1 , ; ! entered on life with the most brilliant prospects. He became qugestor and augur, and 

i', j i declaimed and recited in public with the highest applause. But his prosperity and liim- 

; , self were equally short-lived. He lost the favor of Nero, who was jealous of his poetry 

^ and his fame, and who desired to keep down both. Under the sting of this annoyance, 

J ' ; '? he joined the conspiracy against Nero’s life in 65 A. D. It Is painful to read in Tacitus, 

’ I that when arrested with others after the betrayal of the plot, he tried to save his life by 

, , ; ■ : accusing his mother of complicity. But the" emperor did not spare Mm for the sake of 

■ this additional crime; he was compelled to destroy himself by having Ms veins opened, 

: ; . and he died in this way, and with a certain ambitious composure, at 27 years of age. 

' Whatever the faults of Lucanus’s character — and in the brief notices we have of him, 



both his vanity and levity are apparent— he holds a conspicuous place among the poets 
of Rome. The only work of his that has come down is the Pkarmlm, an epic, in 10 
books, on the civil war between Csesar and Pompey. As an epic, it is, as Niebuhr some- 
what quaintly says, an “unfortunate ” performance, for it proceeds in the manner of 
annals, and wants the comprehensiveness, unity, and learning of the greatest works of 
Its class. Nor is its style, generally speaking^ good, for it is often turgid and ol)Sciire, 
and marked with those defects of taste which belong to poems inspired by a rhetorical 
age and school of writing. But when every deduction has been made, the Pharmlia 
affords ample proof that Lucan us was a man of real and powerful genius. There is an 
eye for the sublime both in the moral and physical worlds, constantly present in il ; there 
is all the vigor of poetic oratory in its declamations; and there are felicities of epigram 
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which have secured to many a line a constant freshness of life, as part of the familiarly 
remembered literature of the world. Lucan us was very popular in the middle ages; and 
in modern times, his poem has been a particular favorite among the lovers of political 
freedom — especially among that school of classical republicans now nearly extinct in 
Europe, after having played a most important part in it. There is a well-known 
English translation of Lucanus by Eowe, which Dr. Johnson thought one of the best 
translations in the language. 

LUCANUS AND LUCANIDJE. See Stag Beetle. 

LUCAEIS, Cyril, a Greek theologian, was h. in the island of Candia in 1572, studied 
first at Venice, and afterwards at Padua, and subsequently visited Germany, where he 
formed intimate relations with the Protestant doctors, and carried back into Greece their 
spirit and their dogmas. Ordained a priest, he rose, in the course of years, to the high- 
est dignity in the Greek church, being elected patriarch of Constantinople in 1621. He 
still cherished his Protestant opinions, and endeavored even to promulgate them in the 
church over which he ruled; hut his conduct excited violent opposition among the 
clergy, and Lucaris was in consequence banished to Rhodes. Through the influence of 
the English ambassador, however, he was soon reinstated in his office. Unluckily, a 
confession of faith he had got printed, quite lieretical—i.e., Protestant — in its character, 
fell into the hands of his adversaries, and he was once more involved in difficulties. In 
1636 he was banished to the isle of Tenedos, and though recalled after a few months, in 
June, 1637, he was seized in Constantinople, hurried on hoard a vessel, and it was never 
properly ascertained what became of him. According to some, he was strangled in the 
ship which bore him off; according to others, he suffered this fate in a castle on the 
shores of the Black sea. His doctrines have been repeatedly condemned by Greek 
synods. ' 

LU'CAENE, a dormer window (q.v,). The name lucarne is generally applied to the 
small dormers in church spires. 

LUCAS, a s. central co. of Iowa, traversed by the Chariton river and Whitebreast 
creek, and crossed by the Burlington and Missouri railroad; 432 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 14,530. 
The surface is varied and the soil fertile, producing Indian corn, wheat, oats, and hay. 
This county contains a portion of the coal-measures of Iowa. Co. seat, Chariton. 

I LUCAS, a co. in n.w. Ohio, on lake Erie and the border of Michigan; drained by the 

I Ottawa river, and having the Maumee river on the s.e. ; traversed by the Lake Shore and 
other railroads, centering at Toledo; 300 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 67,388. With a level country, 
I thei’e are extensive forests of sugar-maple, tulip-tree, elm, hickory, white-oak, beech, ash, 

I etc. _ The soil is productive. There are important manufactures, and the leading pro- 

I ductions are cotton, grain, and wool. Co. seat, Toledo. 

j ^ LUCAS, Frederick, 1812-55; b. England. After graduating at the London univer- 

1 sity he was called to the bar. In 1839 he left the society of Friends, in whose tenets he 
laad been brought up, joined the Roman Catholic church, and published his Beasonsfor 
Becoming a Roman GathoUc. He established the Tablet new'spaper, as an organ of 
Roman Catholic opinion ; conducting it in London at first, but afterwards in Dublin. 

■ He was elected to parliament for the county Meath in 1852, and was regarded as the par- 

I liamentary leader of the Roman Catholic party. He had constantly urged, in hisnews- 

I iu the Dublin Remew, and in his political addresses, that it was the duty of the 

; priests to participate in politics. Considerable opposition being manifested to such a 

course of action, he went to Rome to secure, if possible, the sanction of the pope for his 
opinions; but he was obliged to leave from ill-health, before a decision was reached. 

I LUCAS, Paul, 1664-1737; b. at Rouen, France; son of a goldsmith; as a dealer in 

precious stones traveled in Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; entered the naval ser- 
I vice of the Venetians, participated in the siege of Negropont in 1688, and became capt. 

I of an armed vessel sent to cruise against the Turks. He returned to France in 1696, 

I and sold a fine collection of curiosities to the royal cabinet. Again he visited Egypt 

I and ascended the Rile; went to Tripoli by sea, and joined a ermvan in its journey 

; through Armenia and Persia. After being robbed at Bagdad, and taken prisoner by a 

Dutch privateer, he reached Paris in 1693, and in 1704 published his adventures under 
I thQ tlilt ot Voyage an Levant. After this he made another journey to the East, where 

he collected inscriptions and made plans of buildings in Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, Egypt, 

' and the Barhary states. Of this journey he gave an account in a TOlume published in 

1714. The government sent him on new antiquarian expeditions in 1714 and 172 J In 
1736 he went to Spain, where he was employed by Philip V. in arranging his cabinet of 
antiquities. D. at Madrid. 

LUCAS, Robert, 1781-1853; b, at Shepherdstown, Ya. ; a descendant of William 
Penn. In 1800 he went to Ohio, and in the war of 1812-15 entered the service as capt., 
and was promoted to be first a lieut.col. of the U. S. army, and then a brig. gen. of Ohio 
militia. He presided over the convention which nominated Jackson for president in 
1832: was governor of Ohio 1832-36, and governor of the territory of Iowa 1838-41. 
D. at Iowa City, Iowa 
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LUCAS, Samuel, 1818-68; b. Bristol, Eng.; graduated at Queen’s college, Oxford, 
in 1842, having won the Newdegate prize for a poem, and the chancellor’s prize for an 
• ; English essay. He was admitted to the bar of the Inner Temple in 1846. In 1853 he 

' entered the profession of journalism as editor of the Pms, and, a year later, became 

literary editor of the Times. Three volumes of his essays in that journal have been pub- 
lished, viz. : Eminent Men a/nd Popular Books, Biography and Criticism, and Mornings of 
f the Recess. From 1859 to 1865 he edited Once a Week, and then founded the Shilling 

[ Magazine. A volume, (7/iarfers <?/ edited by him, appeared in 

1850; and twelve years later he collected a series of his essays from the quarterly reviews 
I into a volume entitled Secularia, or Surmys on the Main Stream of History. In politics 

he was a conservative. D. at Eastbourne, Sussex. 

LWGA, Duchy op, formerly a small independent state, now a province of central 
Italy, was bounded on the n. by Modena, on the e. and s. by Tuscany, and on the w. by 
. . the gulfs of Genoa and Massa. Area, 512 sq.m. ; pop. 71, 280,070. The surface of the 

country is very diversified; the largest stream is the Serchio. Lucca is famed for the 
extreme fertility of its soil, and the superiority of its agriculture, which serves as a 
model to the whole Italian peninsula. The principal products are grapes, olives, grain, 

: mulberries, chestnuts, and vegetables. The marshy flats on the coast a&rd excellent 

i . , pastures for cattle. The manufactures are silks, oil (esteemed the best in Italy), glass, 

! , paper, linens, cottons, etc.; the principal export is oil. The Lucchesi are a frugal, 

shrewd race; numbers leave home in search of employment, and they form a large 
; ' ’ ; proportion of the itinerant figure-venders, organ-grinders, and stucco-workers of Europe. 

I Lucca (anciently called i/wm) was made a Koman colony in 177 B.c. It was erected 

i • ! into a duchy by the Lombards, and recovered its liberty in 1055, when the chief town, 

I ; ii; Lucca, became a free city. In 1327 it was a duchy, and was ruled by the celebrated 

, ,; i Castruccio Castracani. In 1370 it became an independent republic, was erected into a ' 

. , ' principality in 1805 by Napoleon for his sister Elisa Baccioehi, and passed to Maria 

1 ' Louisa of Spain in 1815. Her son, duke Carlo Luigi, ceded it to Tuscany in 1847, on 

1 / obtaining possession of Parma and Piacenza; and in 1860 it was annexed to Sardinia. It 

i ! now forms one of the Tuscan provinces in the new kingdom of Italy. 

: w:; LUCCA, chief t. of the Italian province of Lucca, is situated in a fine plain, hounded | 

: ii i by picturesque hills, and irrigated by the Serchio, 12 m. n.e, of Pisa. Pop. 72, 21,286. • 

i ; : ■ The commercial activity of its inhabitants obtained for it the name of “Lucca Fludus- 

; . triosa.” Its great trade is in olive-oil and silk, and it was the first place in Italy where J 

i;:! ; the production and manufacture of silk were successfully introduced. The town is sur- 5 

rounded by ramparts, which form a delightful promenade, and command a fine view of ; 

'! the whole valley of the Serchio; the streets are mostly narrow and crooked, but well | 

paved; the private dwellings are commodious, and the public edifices numerous and I 

interesting. The cathedral contains several fine paintings. A splendid aqueduct, 

■ planned during the reign of the princess Elisa Bonaparte, and executed later, supplies 

the town with water, and is highly deserving of inspection. The environs of Lucca 
abound in delightful villas. In a charming valley, 15 m. from the town, are situated the 
famous mineral baths of Lucca, whose temperature varies from 96ftol36“ F. The 
I i i i waters are exported to all parts of Italy. 

7 '/ LUCCA, Pauline, b. Vienna, 1842; the daughter of Jews in humble life, she entered 

the chorus of a theater when only 14 years of age, but 3 years later had developed so 
i ' much musical ability that she was cast for the part of “Elvira” in Brnani. She now 

attracted the attention of Meyerbeer, the composer, and through his influence succeeded 
, ; in obtaining an engagement in Berlin, where she continued to be a favorite artist until 

. : '■ 1872. During this period she sang also in London and St. Petersburg, and achieved a 

; , ' , continental reputation. She married the baron von Rhaden, but was divorced from him. 

She visited the United States in 1872, making her first appearance at the academy of 
' music. New York, Sept. 30, in that year. Here she became a popular favorite; her 

; ' remarkable dramatic power, rich, full voice, and brilliant execution attracting favorable 

i ' , criticism in every quarter. Returning to Europe, she continued to sing in the principal 

cities, her professional career being marred only by her eccentricities of temper, which 
involved her in constant disputes and breaches of contract with her managers, on account 
■ of which she was frequently mulcted in heavy damages. As an actress, she has hardly 

been surpassed on the operatic stage, except perhaps in the single instance of Giulia 
I Grisi. But both in her acting and her vocalization she has been largely subject to the 

influence of moods inseparable from her volatile temperament. 

V LTJCE'NA, a t of Spain, province of Cordova, and 40 m. s. of the city of that name, 

• * is picturesquely situated between two hills. Pop. 17,000. The neighboring territory is 

famous for its apricots and its breed of horses. Lucena is historically interesting, as the 
scene of the capture (Api’iJ 21, 1483) of Boabdil, king of Granada. 

“ : ■*' LTJCE'RA {aaaimt LuceHa), a t. of southern Italy, in the province of Foggia, is sit- 

. ‘ uated on an eminence 10 m. w,n.w. of Foggia. It contains a college, a good museum, 

; a cathedral, and a splendid episcopal palace. A large trade in cheese and cattle is car- 

' ^ ried on by the inhabitants. Pop. about 13,500. Nximerous inscriptions and fragments 

, f k of ancient sculpture have been found here. 
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lilJCEEWE, a species^ medick (q.v,), one of the most valuable of 

the leguminous plants cultivated for the supply of green food to cattle. It is a native of 
the s. of Europe, and has been cultivated there from an unknown antiquity. It is par- 
tially naturalized in some parts of Britain. It is not very largely cultivated in Britain, 
although in some places very successfully, chiefly in the s. of England; but the climate 
of Scotland is not too cold for it, and the different results obtained by farmers who have 
tried it seem to depend chiefly on differences of soil and management. It is largely cul- 
tivated in sonie parts of North and South America, and in Peru wdth great success both 
on the coast, in all the heat of a tropical climate, and on the mountains to a height of 
more than 11,000 ft. above the sea; flourishing, ho%vever, only during the moister part 
of the year in the former situation. It endures great droughts, its roots penetrating very 
deep into the ground; but loves a rich and calcareous soil, and never succeeds on damp 
soils or tenacious clays. It is a perennial and affords good crops for a number of years. 
It is sown in rows, at 12 or 14 in. apart, and may be mown several times in a year, grow- 
ing veiy quickly after being mown. The quantity of produce is very great, and no other 
forage plant is ready for use so early in spring. Lucerne has a rather erect stem, leaves 
with three ohovate-oblong toothed leaflets; purplish-blue or sometimes yellow^ flowers in 
many-flowered racemes, and pods twisted two or three times round. It ought to be 
mown before it comes into flower, as it then becomes more fibrous, and less succulent 
and nutritious. 

LU'CEENE, a canton in the center of Switzerland, with an area of about 577 sq.m.,, 
and a pop. in ’70 of 132,338, showing a slight increase since ’60. The soil is generally 
fruitful, and much grain and fruit are produced. In the more mountainous parts, the 
rearing of cattle is carried on to a greater extent than anywhere else in Switzerland. 
The highest elevation attained by the Alps in tiiis canton is 6,900 feet. The principal 
stream is the Eeuss, the principal lake that of Lucerne. The inhabitants are mostly of 
German race and language, and all belong to the Roman Catholic church, except about 
4,000 Protestants, to whom the free exercise of their religion wms first accorded in 1828. 
The constitution of Lucerne is a representative democracy; 100 deputies form the great 
council, whose president bears the title of ScJmlthem (judge). 

LffCEEHE, capital of the canton of the same name, is situated on the Reuss, where it 
issues from the n.w, extremity of the lake of Lucerne. Near the lake, rising from the 
middle of the Reuss, is an old tower, which is said to have been once a Tight-honse 
{hiceriia), whence the name of the town. The arsenal is one of the most important in 
Switzerland, containing many old weapons used at the battle of Sempach. Lucerne has a 
tfieater, a public libraiy, wuth a collection of natural history, manufactures of silks, cot- 
tons, flax, hemp, gloves, etc. Pop. ’70, 14, 524. 

LITCEENE, Lake of, called also %\\q Lake of the Four Forest Cantons ifJvi, Unter- 
walden, Schwyz, and Lucerne), because its shores are formed by these, is one of the 
most beautiful sheets of fresh water in Switzerland or Europe. Length from Lucerne 
to FJiielen, about 22 m. ; average breadth, about 11 miles. The chief places on its banka 
are Lucerne, KUssnacht, and Alpnach at the n.w., and FI Helen near its s.w. extremity,. 
It is navigated by several steamboats. 

LUCERNE, Akne Cesak, Chevalier de la. See Luzerne. 

LIT'CIAK, a classic satirist and humorist of the first merit, was b. at Samosata, in 
Syria, in the earlier part of the 2d c. , though the exact year is matter of conjecture. 
Bfe himself tells us, in a piece called The Bream, that his parents wrere poor, and could 
not afford him a learned education. He was, in consequence, apprenticed to an uncle 
who was a statuary, in order that he might learn that trade ; but he soon abandoned it„ 
and betook himself to the study of letters. For a long time he led a somew^hat vagrant 
and unsettled life, visiting the most of Greece, Italy, and Gaul, in the last of which 
countries he practiced with great success as a teacher of rhetoric. He is thought to 
have returned to his native country wdien about 40 years of age, after wdiicb time all his; 
masterpieces were composed. The last thing w^e know about him is, tliat he was made 
a procurator of part of Egypt by the emperor Commodus. He died probably about the* 
end of the 2d century. The statement of Suidas, that Lucian w^as torn to pieces by mad 
dogs on account of his impiety, finds no credence with modern scholars ; neither does, 
that of Volaterranus, that he was an apostate from Christianity. The dialogue entitled 
FMl^atrk, long attributed to Lucian, certainly show^s an intimate knowledge of Chris- 
tianity; hut no critic now believes it to he a production of that writer. The fact is,. 
Lucian was one of that class of men who do not readily embrace any form of religion— • 
men whose sharp critical eyes see too many flaws to make it easy for them to acquire a 
pious or reverential spirit. In philosophy, as well as in religion, he called no man 
master. Philosophers are, indeed, the constant subjects of his humorous ridicule and 
pungent wit, aided by all the resources of a richly inventive fancy. His writings have 
been classified under seven heads: 1. The Rhetorfeal ; 2. The Critical; 3. The Biographi- 
cal; 4. Romances; 5. Dialogues; 6. Miscellaneous; 7. Poems. Of these, the most cele- 
brated are his Dialogues, the principal of which are: The Sale cf Lives ; Dialogues of the 
Gods; The .Mshp^ma^n, or the Bevimfied; The Banquet, or the La(pithm; Tinion the 
Misanthrope ; Dialogues of the Bead ; and Itaro-Menippus, or Above the Ghuds, Th®; 
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best of Ms romances, and a work of Rabelaisian humor, is his True Mstones.^ The ediii@ 
princeps of Lucian appeared at Florence in 1496; the best of the later editions is that 
commenced by Hemstferhuis in 1780, and finished by Reitz (Amst., 1748). Lucian haj 
always been a great favorite with scholars, and has been translated into most of the 
European languages. The best English version (incomplete, however) is that of Dr. 
Franklin (2 vols., Lend., 1780, and 4 vols., Loud., 1781). 

LUCIAN, Saint, a presbyter of Antioch, said to have been b. at Samossata. Left 
an oii^han at the age of 12, he removed to Edessa, where he was baptized, and becaini 
a pupil of the eminent biblical scholar, Macarius. Entering the ministry at Antioch, 
he founded and conducted a theological school. He became greatly celebrated lis an 
ecclesiastic and biblical scholar' In the reign of Diocletian, by order of Maximin, he 
was arrested in Antioch, transported toNicomedia, tortured, and put to death in prison. 
He wms buried at Helenopolis, in Bithynia. Ecclesiastical writers mention him as a 
man of great learning and piety. Eusebius calls him '‘a person of unblemished charac- 
ter and Chrysostom, on the anniversary of his martyrdom, pronounced a panegyric 
which is still extant. Jerome says that “Lucian was so laborious in the study of 
the sacred writings that, in his own time, some copies of the Scriptures were knowm 
by the name of Lucian;” and that his “revision of the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament was generally used by the churches from Constantinople to Antioch. ” Jerome 
speaks of him as also the author of several epistles and theological tracts. In the eccle- 
siastical history of Socrates is an extant confession of faith drawn up by Lucian. ^ There 
has been dispute respecting his views of the Trinity, some charging him with Arianism, 
and even maintaining that he was the founder of Arianism, Arius acknowledging him- 
self as his disciple. Certain it is that he was excluded from the church for heresy by 
three successive bishops of Antioch. But he was afterwards restored, and was greatly 
honored for his learning and piety. After his death he was enrolled in the calendar of 
the church as a saint and martyr. 

LUCIANISTS, a religious sect, deriving their name either from Lucian, a presbyter 
of Antioch, whose theological views wmre Allan, or from Lucian, a follower of Marcion, 
the author of numerous forgeries and whose theological views were heretical. He is 
termed by Epiphanias, Lucian the elder. It is conjectured that those who first took tlie 
name of Lucianists were disciples of Lucian the Marcionite, and that afterwards it was 
applied to those wlio adopted the tenets of Lucian the presbyter of Antioch. 

LUCID INTERVAL. What intermission is to certain fevers, a lucid interval is to 
certain forms of mental disease; Those forms in ■which it occurs are characterized by 
exaltation or perversion, and not by impairment of the faculties or feelings. There may 
thus be a cessation or suspension of the fury in mania; there cannot be repair or enlight- 
enment of the obscurity in idiocy or senile dementia. It may consist in the mere sub- 
stitution of clearness and calmness for violence and confusion ; in the occasional 
recognition of his actual condition and external relations by the lunatic; or in the 
re-establishment of intelligence and natural feeling so perfect and complete as to differ 
from sanity solely in the want of permanence. The duration is likewise sometimes so 
considerable and regular as to divide the mental and moral life of the individual into 
two halves. It has been believed that even in such cases the interval is a part or link 
of the disease, and that there invariably exists an under-current of unsoundness. It is 
found to he extremely difficult to distinguish this state from real and trustworthy 
restoration to reason, except by reference to duration. Practically and legally^ these 
conditions have been held to he identical. A will executed during a lucid interval, 
although that was extremely transitory, and although the testatrix unloosed the straps 
by which her hands had been confined, in order to execute the document, has been held 
to he valid; all that appears to be required, under such circumstances, is to prove that 
the conduct of the individual bore the aspect of rationality and health. It has been 
observed that, immediately before death, a small proportion of tho insane regain lucidity, 
and, after years of extravagance and al3surdity, die in possession of comparative .sense 
and serenity, Tliis change is supposed to depend upon the failing powers of the circu- 
lation. — Burrows, On imemity ; Shelford, On Law of Lunatics, 'p. 289. 

LUCIFER, or Phosphorus, the name applied by the classics to the planet Venus 
when it is a moniing star, also employed to designate the king of Babylon in a passage 
of Isaiah (xiv. 12), wdiich has been misconstrued into a refei'ence to Satan. Following 
is tlm passage in question: “How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 Lucifer, son of the 
morning! ^ Ho-w art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the nations!” 
Of the mistaken rendering of this passage, Kitto says: “ Tertiillian and G-regory the 
great understood this passage of Isaiah in reference to the fall of Satan; in consequence 
of which the name Lucifer has since been applied to Satan.” 

How wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors. 

When he fails, he falls like Lucifer, * 

Never to rise a^&m.Shakespeare, Henry VIIL 

In the Roman mythology Lucifer was the son of Astrseus and Aurora, and was charged 
with the care of the chariot and horses of the sun, fulfilling this duty in company with the 
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Hours. Milton, witli Shakespeare and other writers, adopts the error of the fathers in 
his Paradise Lost, giving to the fallen archangel the name Lucifer. The fact that the 
Latin and Greek roots of the words lucifer and phosphorus translate into the same 
meaning of “light bringer,” has caused the application of the term lucifer matches, 
these articles being tipped with phosphorus, 

LUCIFER, b. Sardinia; d. about 370; bishop of Cagliari, in Sardinia, and known 
first in history as a zealous opponent of xirianism. In 354 he was sent by Liberius, 
bishop of Rome, wdth Eusebius of Vercelli to defend Athanasias at the council of Milan] 
for which he was for a time imprisoned, and then banished by the Arian emperor Con- 
stantins. At Eleutheropolis, in Syria, he composed his chief work, Ad Constantium 
Augusttm pro Sancto Athanasio. In consequence of his bold and vehement invective 
he was sent to Egypt. Released from exile on the death of Constantius, he wms eom- 
missioned by the council of Alexandria to heal the divisions in the church of Ai.r. . a, 
which arose from^ the supposed Arianism of Meletius, its bishop. But he wideueti uie 
schism by ordaining Pauliiius to the see, for which he was rebuked by his friends. 
Chafing under the rebuke and displeased with the decree of the council of Alexandria 
readmitting the adherents of Arianism, he retired in 363 to his native island of Sardinia 
and founded a sect called Luciferians, whose distinguishing tenet was that no Arian 
should be received into the church. He died about 370. Besides the work mentioned, he 
published Epistola ad EuseUum ; Be non Oonmniendo cuvnHmreticis; Be Rsgibus Apos- 
tolids; Be non Parcendo in Beum Belinquentihus ; Moriendum "pro EilioBei; Epistda 
ad Elorejitium Magistrtim Offieiorum ; Epistola ad Catholicos. These works, distinguished 
by an acrimoDioiis spirit, are valuable chiefly for the scriptural quotations which they 
contain. , 

LlfCIPEE MATCHES. , See Matches. 


LUCILIUS, Caius, b.c. 148-103; b, Suessa Auimnca (Sessa), n.w. part of Cam- 
pania, Italy. He was of the equestrian order, and the maternal grand-uncle of Pompey 
the great. In his 16th year he served under Scipio Africanus at the siege of Numantia. 
He is generally considered the inventor of satirical composition, at least of that form 
adopted by Horace, Perseus, and Juvenal, His satires w^ere popular in the Augustan 
age, and to him Horace, Juvenal, and Perseus seem to have been indebted for their best 
thoughts and expressions. His style was distinguished by great energy of expression, 
but deficient in elegance and clearness. He attacked vice with great severity. He was 
on intimate terms with Lselius and Scipio. His works consist of 30 sathes, a comedy, 
epodes, and hymns, none of w^hich are extant except 800 fragments of his satires, the 
longest of which has only 13 verses. These have been collected and published by R. 
and H. Stephens in their Ekagmenta Poetarum Veterum Latinm'um. He wrote also the 
Life of Seipw the Elder. 

LUCIHxA, in Roman mythology, the surname of Juno as the goddess of light, and 
.^specially as the deity wdio presided over the birth of children— the bringing them to 
light: from lux, tueis, “light.” This is also the name of a goddess in Egyptian my- 
thology, supposed to have exercised special charge oyer upper Egypt. 

LIJCI'HA, a genus, and Lucinid.^, a family of lamellibranchiate mollusks, allied to 
wneridm^ (see Venus). The shell is orbicular, or nearly so, and bears a very long 
impression of the anterior muscle. The animal has a long, generally cylindrical foot. 
The species are numerous, are found in almost all seas, and at all depths in which life 
is known to exist, burrowing in the sand or mud. There are also many fossil species 
in the more recent formations. 

LiJCKfi, Gottfuied Christian Friedrich, d.b., 1792-1855, b. Egeln, in the 
duchy of Magdeburg; studied theology two years at Halle under Knapp and Gesenius, 
and at Gottingen under Planck. Plere he became known from his prize essay. Be 
Ecdesia ApostoUca. This work procured for him an important office in the theological 
faculty, and brought him into close literary intercourse with Bunsen, Ernest Schulze, 
Brandis, Lachmann, and other scholars. In 1817 he published his Gh^undriss d&r Neu^ 
testamentliclien Eermenentik. In 1818 he was made extraordinary professor of theology 
at Bonn, and devoted himself with enthusiasm to the study of exegesis and church his- 
tory. He contributed to the Theologische Zeitschrift and GhristUehe^Zeitsehrift, and began 
\\\% GormneAidary on the Writings of John. He wrote biographical notices of Planck, i 
Schleiermacher, De Wette, and many others, and during the conflict with Strauss he 
wrote a tract entitled Strauss und die Ziiricher Etche. In 1827 he became professor of 
theology at Gottingen. He excelled greatly as a commentator, and did much to check 
the influence of rationalistic criticism. 

lUCKEIirWALDE, a t. of Prussia, government of Potsdam, and capital of a circle of 
the same name, is situated on the river ISTuthe, 30 m. s.s.w. of Berlin. Pop. '75, 18,816. 
One of its suburbs, called Little Gera, is inhabited by Russian colonists. Its cloth 
manufactories are among the largest in Prussia. Luckenwalde is a station on the Ber- 
lin and Anhalt railway. 

^ LUCKHER, Nicolaus, 1722-94, b. Bavana; entered the Prussian service, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the seven 
of lieut.gen., in 1 
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troops in the n. of France, and captured Courtrai which, he soon abandoned, and with- 
drew to Lille. Taking command of another force he defeated the Austrians near 
Talenciennes; but soon after was replaced by Kellermann, and was reprimanded by the 
convention. In 1793 his pension was taken away from him, and in January of the next 
year he was guillotined. 

ItUCKHOW'j the capital of Oude, in British India, stands on the right or s.w. bank 
of the Gumti, by which it has a navigable communication upwards for many miles, and 
downwards all the way to the Ganges. It is in lat. 26° 52' n., and long. 81° e., is 360 ft. 
above the sea, and is 610 m. from Calcutta. The place is connected with the opposite 
side of the river by three bridges, one of stone, another of boats, and a third of iron. 
Though Lucknow does not appear to contain any very ancient buildings, it is yet under- 
stood to be older than any one of the other great cities of India, claiming to have been 
founded by Lakshmana, brother of Kama. The middle portion, which may be said to 
represent the original town, contains, with the exception of a few brick-houses, little 
hut mud walls and straw roofs. On either side of these central hovels are the hand- 
somer sections of Lucknow, generally dating, however, no further hack than 1775. The 
population in 1871-72 was 284,779. As an illustration at once of manners and of gov- 
ernment, ail classes, down to the annexation of Oude in 1856, were wont to go fully 
armed, the very shop-keepers being equipped with swords and shields. In connection 
with the mutiny of 1857, Lucknow stood foremost in point of interest, surpassing every 
spot in the energy and obstinacy of its defense against the insurgents, and almost equal- 
ing Delhi itself in the grandeur and brilliancy of the operations, which recovered it, 
after a temporary abandonment, from the rebels. 

LUQOIS! , a t. in France, in the department of La Vendee, arrondisement of Fontenai; 
pop. 6,603. It is a gloomy town, situated on the eastern edge of the Fens, and at the 
extremity of the Logon canal, which connects it with the bay of Aiguillon, and is navi- 
gable for vessels of 60 tons. It contains a diocesan seminary, and gives title to a bishop: 
It has manufactories of porcelain. 

LUQON, or Luzon, See Philippine Islands, ante. 

LUCRF'TIA, a Roman matron, daughter of Lucretius and wife of Collatinus, cele- 
brated for her virtue and beauty. Having been outraged by Sextus, son of Tarquinius 
Superbus, king of Rome, she made her father and husband swear to avenge her wrong, 
and then stabbed herself, b.c. 509. The bloody poniard and her dead body, being 
exposed to the senate were the signal of a revolution, which led to the expulsion of the 
Tarquins from Rome and the establishment of the republic. 

LTTGRE'TItTS, Titus Cakus. Of the life of Lucretius we know almost nothing with 
certainty, as he is mentioned merely in a cursory manner in contemporary literature. 
Hieronymus (840-420 a.d.), in his translation of the chronicle of Eusebius (264-340 a.d.), 
gives the date of his birth as 95 b.c. (according to others, 99); but he does not specify 
the source from which his statement is derived. It is alleged, further, that he died by 
his own hand, in the 44th year of his age, having been driven frantic by a love-potion 
which had been administered to him; that he composed his works in the intervals of his 
madness; and that these works were revised by Cicero. Donatus (Life of Virgil), on the 
contrary, affirms that his death occurred in 55 b.c., on the very day on which Virgil 
assumed the toga milis. The stories of the philter, the madness, the suicide, and the 
revision of the works by Cicero, rest on very insufficient authority, and must be received 
with extreme caution. The peculiar opinions advanced by Lucretius would render him 
specially obnoxious to the early Christians, and it is possible that the latter may have 
been too easil 3 ?’ led to attribute to him a faith which, in its mysterious nature and melan- 
choly termination, was deemed but a due reward for the bold and impious character of 
his teachings. The great work on which the fame of Lucretius rests is that entitled Be 
Be^'um Wakira, a philosophical didactic poem in six books. It is dedicated to C. Mgm- 
mius Gemellus, and was published about 56 b.c. Lucretius was a reverent follow^er of 
the doctrines of Epicurus (q. v.), and his poem is in large measure an exposition of the 
physical, moral, and religious tenets of that philosopher. The great aim of the poet 
was to free his fellow-countrymen from the trammels of superstition, and to raise them 
above the passions and the weaknesses of our natural condition. With his master, Epi- 
curus, Lucretius adopted the atomic theory of Leucippus, which taught that certain ele- 
mentary particles, existing from all eternity, and governed by fixed laws, combined to 
form the universe of matter; that the exi.stence and active interference of a supreme 
overruling deity was not necessary to be supposed in order to account for the marvelous 
and abnormal in nature; and that whatever appeared to he miraculous was, in reality, 
not so, hut was merely the result of certain fixed laws, which operated with unerring 
precision, and in a natural process. Regarded merely as a literary composition, the 
work of Lucretius stands unrivaled among didactic poems. The clearness and full- 
ness with which the most minute facts of physical science, and the most subtle philo- 
Rophical^ speculations, are unfolded and explained; the life and interest which ai'e 
thrown into discissions in themselves repulsive to the bulk of mankiiid ; the beauty, 
richness, and variety of the episodes which are interwoven wuth the subject-matter of 
the poem, combined with tlie majestic verse in which the wliole is clothed, render th© 
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Be Befum Matura, as a work of art, one of the most perfect which antiquity lias 
bequeathed to us. For a fuller estimate of Lucretius and his poetry, see prof. Sellars's 
essay in The Emm Poets of the Eepuhlic (Edin., 1863). The editio pr-iiiceps o f Lucretius 
was published at Brescia about 1473 ; only three copies are known to exist. The best 
editions of Lucretius are by Wakefield (Lond., 1796, 8 yoIs. 4to, and Glas., 1813, 4 vols. 

8voj; by Porbiger (Leip., 1828, 12mo); by Lachmann (Berlin, 1850, 2 vols.); and by prof. 

Mimro (3d edition, 1870). The Be Eerum Natum has been translated into English verse 
by Thomas Creech (Lond. , 1714, 2 vols. 8vo); and by John Mason Good (Lond., 1805-7, 

2 vols. 4to); into English prose by the rev. J, S. Watson, m.a. (Lond., Bohn’s classical 
library, 1851, postSvo); and by prof. Muoro, at the end of his edition, 

LtrCITL'IUS, L, Licinius, a very distinguished Roman general, b., it is conjectured, 
about lid B.c. In the first Mithridatic war, he commanded the fleet as legate of Sulla. 

Ill 77 B.c. he filled the office of pr®tor, and immediately after held the administration of 
the province of Africa. In 74 b.c. he was chosen consul along with Marcus Aurelius 
Cotta, and got Cilicia for his province, whilst Cotta had Bithynia. Both consuls arrived 
in Asia about the close of 74 b.c. Cotta was soon after utterly defeated by Mithridates, 
who had burst into Bithynia at the head of 150,000 troops, forced to take refuge in 
Chalcedon, and there was besieged by the victor. Luculliis, however, advanced to his 
relief at the head of 35,000 men, compelled Mithridates to raise the siege, and almost 
•annihilated his army on its retreat. In 71 b.c. Pontus became subject to the Romans. 
Themieasures which Luculhis now introduced in the government of the province of 
Asia, to secure the provincials against the fearful oppressions and extortions of farmers 
-of the taxes and usurers, especially his fixing a uniform and moderate rate of interest 
for all arrears, show that he was a just, wise, and humane administrator; but though 
the cities of Asia were grateful for his clemencj^ the equestrian order in Rome (who had 
the farming of the taxes) became implacably hostile to him, and his own troops grew 
■disaffected on account of the strictness of his discipline. For some time, however, 
things seemed to go on well enough. In the spring of 69 b.c. he marched into Armenia 
with a small force of 12,000 foot and 3,000 horse, and gained a complete victory over 
Tigranes, at the head of an army of 220,000 men. In the following year he gained 
•another great victory at the river Arsanias over a new army led against him by Tigranes 
and Mithridates; but the mutinous spirit of the legions— in spite of these splendid tri- 
umphs— daily increased. Lucullus now wanted to besiege Artaxata, the capital of 
Armenia, hut the soldiers refused to advance further. After this he could do nothing ; 
not a soldier would serve under him. At last, he was superseded by Pompey, and left 
Asia 66 B.c. The cabals of his enemies so much prevailed against hina that he was 
three years in Rome before he obtained his triumph. In conjunction with the aristo- 
cratical party, he attempted to check the increasing power of Pompey, and the attempt 
caused the coalition known as the first triumvirate. But he was ill fitted to act as leader 
against such unscrupulous men, and soon withdrew altogether from political affairs. 

During his public career he had acquired (but not unfairly) prodigious wealth; and he 
spent the remainder of his life surrounded by artists, poets, and philosophers, and exhib- 
iting in his villas at Tusculum and Neapolis, and in his house and gardens at Rome, a 
luxury and splendor which became proverbial. A single supper— on particularly^ grand 
-occasions — would cost him 50,000 denarii (£1770). Towards the close of his life, his 
faculties began to decay, and his property was placed under the management of his 
brother. He died about 57 b.c. Lucullus was a man of great military talent, human- 
ity, liberality, and love of justice; his great fault was his love of pleasure; not exactly 
vicious pleakire, for he was an epicure rather than a profligate; yet so purely sensual 
that it seems to have made people — certainly his soldiers — believe him to be grossly selfish 
and unsympathetic. 

LUDEN, Heuntrich, 1780-1847; h. Germany; educated at Gottingen, and from 1806 
till his death professor of history at Jena. He wrote a History of Antiquity; History of 
.the Middle Ages; and History of the German People, the latter covering the period down 
to 1237. 

Iff BEHSCHEIB, a t. of Prussian Westphalia, 33 m, n.e. from Cologne, in a moun- 
tainous district, not far from the right bank of the Volme, a branch of the Rhine. It 
has cotton-mills, and manufactures of cutlery, buttons, files, and other articles of hard- 
ware. There are calamine mines in the neighborhood. It has of late increased rapidly 
in population and prosperity. Pop. ’75, 8,567. 

LUBERS, Alexander Nikola YEV iTCH, Count, 1790-1874; b. Russia; of German 
descent. Entered the Russian army in 1807, and served through the war with France. 

He participated in the Polish campaign, was present at the capture of Warsaw, and 
commanded a force in the Caucasus from 1843 to 1845. He invaded Transylvania in ! 

1849, and in the Crimean war held a command which he was forced to resign on account ' i 

of ill-health. He assumed command over Poland in 1861, and for his services in restor- 
ing order in Warsaw was created count. The same year an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to assassinate him. 


LUDTNGTON, a city in w. Michigan, organized 1867; a terminus of the Flint and 
P5re Marquette railway, connected with Milwaukee by two lines of steamers; pop. ’74, 
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2,500. It is situated on lake Michigan at the mouth of the Marquette river, which a few 
miles above enters a narrow g'ulf , of its own name, flowing through it to the lake. It has 
several manufactories of lumber and shingles, carriage factories, and machine shops; 
tan-bark is one of its commodities. Its inhabitants depend largely on the fisheries and 
an inland farming district. It is 1B7 m. w. of East Saginaw, 54 m. n.w. of Muskegon, 
84 m. from Milwaukee, and 125 m. w. of Lansing. It has 2 hanks, 4 churches, a con- 
venient harbor, 2 newspapers, 8 hotels, and a fine public school house. 

IiUBLOW, a municipal and parliamentary borough of England, in the county of Salop, 
at the confluence of the Corve and Teme, 25 m. s.i.e. of Shrewsbury. It is an old and 
very interesting town; its parish church- dates from the reign of Edward III.; its free 
school, founded by Edward IV., has an annual income of £850. The castle, now a 
magnificent ruin, was at one time one of the most important strongholds against the 
Welsh. Here Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII., celebrated his maiTiage with Catharine 
of Aragon, afterwards the wife of Henry VIII.; and here, in 1634, Milton’s mask of 
Gomus was performed for the first time, Ludlow returns one member to parliament. 
Pop. ’71 of parliamentary borough, 6,208; of municipal borough, 5,087. .It has been 
represented in parliament since the reign of Edward IV. 

LUDLOW, Edmund, 1620-93; b. Maiden-Bradley, Wiltshire, Eng.; was educated 
at Oxford; joined the parliamentary army under Essex as a volunteer, and was at the 
battle of Edgehill in 1642. After the death of his father he entered parliament for Wilt- 
shire, and oftained command of a regiment of cavalry. He was an ardent republican, 
denounced the misgovernment of the king, advocated the establishment of a common- 
wealth, and supported the bill for the abolition of the house of peers. He was one of 
the judges of Charles I. His independence rendered him obnoxious to Cromwell, wdio 
sent him after the death of Charles to Ireland in 1650 with a military command. When 
Cromwell assumed the authority of protector, Ludlow vigorously protested against it, 
being in favor of a republic. Returning to England he refused unqualified submission 
to Cromwell. Distrusted on account of this refusal, security was required that he would 
not oppose the government, which being privately furnished by his brother Thomas, 
Ludlow retired into Essex, where he resided till Cronmell died. He then returned, was 
active in parliament, and endeavored to restore the commonwealth. On the restoration 
of Charles II., feeling himself insecure, he fled the country in 1660, landed at Dieppe, 
and then went to Switzerland, taking up his residence at Vevay. Wearied with exile, 
he returned in 1689, wdien, being threatened with arrest for participating in the murder 
of Charles I., he again fled to Vevay, where he died. Over the doorway of Ms house he 
had placed the inscription, Omne sokm forti patria. Here he wrote his Memoirs in 8 
volumes. 

LUDLOW, Fitzhugh, 1887-70; b. Poughkeepsie, K. Y. ; entered upon the life of 
an author when only 18 years old, and two years later published TKe Hasheesh Eater, 
which achieved immediate popularity. He next became known as a sketch and story 
writer, contributing freely to Harper's Monthly and other leading magazines; and, having 
made a western tour, gave an account of his experiences aiid of the states and territories 
visited in a work entitled The Heart of the Continent. He also wrote The Opium Habit, 
a book describing the insidious inroads of the drug oii the constitution and of 

those habituated to its use, and designed to be a warning against acquiring the habit. 
Ludlow was unfortunately himself a victim to the “opium habit,” a fact which seri- 
ously invaded his literary capacity, naturally of excellent quality. He had an exuberant 
fancy, a brilliant flow of language, and graphic descriptive powers. The last few 
months of his life were spent in Switzerland, where he died, every effort being made by 
loving attention to redeem his shattered constitution. 

LUDLOW, Rogbb, h. England, and settled at Dorchester, Mass., in 1630. After 
serving for 4 years as one of the assistants, being disappointed in his ambition to be 
governor, he settled with other Massaciiiiselts emigrants at Windsor, Conn., in 1685, and 
for the next 19 years was chosen either deputy-goVernor or a magistrate. In the mean- 
time he had taken up his residence at Fairfield, by whose inhabitants he was appointed, 
in 1654, to conduct a proposed Indian campaign ; "but this failing to receive the sanction 
of the general court, Ludlow left Connecticut for Virginia. The time of his birth and 
death are unknown. During his residence in Connecticut he compiled for the colony 
its first law code, which was published in 1672. 

LUDLOW PORMATIOH, the uppermost division of the Silurian strata (q. v ), consists 
of an extensive series of indurated argillaceous beds, with bands of dark-gray argillaceous 
limestone. Tbe town of Ludlow stands upon the higher strata of this formation. 

LUDOLPHUS, or LUDOLF, Job, 1624-1704; b. Erfurt, Thuringia; educated at 
Leyden, studying specially law and the oriental languages. After leaving Leyden he 
w^as successively tutor to the sons of the Swedish ambassador at Paris, and to the chil- 
dren of the duke of Saxe-Gotha at the court of the duke. He spent the latter part of his 
life at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he was made president of the academy of history. 
He was one of the most eminent oriental scholars of his age. In 1649 he visited Rome 
and mastered the Ethiopic language by the aid of an Abyssinian whom he met. In 
1661 he published a dictionary and grammar of this langimge. He learned also the 
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Amharic langnage, of which he published a dictionary and grammar. His other most 
important works are : Ilistmia ^tliiopica; Ad mam EMoi'iam ^thiopicani Commen- 
iarius; Belatio Nma de hodierm Eabessinm statu ex India nuper allata; Appendix con- 
Uneus Emertationem dc Lomstis. 

LIBWM I., Kael August^ King of Bavaria, the eldest son of king Maximilian 
Joseph, h. Aug. 25, 1786. In 1810 he married the princess Theresa of Saxe-Hildburg- 
hausen. As crown-prince, he took little part in politics, but devoted himself to science 
and the fine arts, and lived very economically, in order that he might be able to spend 
large sums in forming a magnificent collection of masterpieces of sculpture, known as 
the glyptothek. He succeeded to the throne on Oct. 13, 1825, and commenced his reign 
by granting some reforms. His reign was distinguished by the encouragement of the 
fine arts, and the erection of magnificent public buildings; he also inaugurated the first 
railway that Germany possessed — ^that from Nuremberg to Furth — and executed the fine 
canal called Ludwigskanal, which unites the Danube and the Alain. But it was no less 
characterized by the prevalence of ultramontane influence, intolerance toward all who 
didmot belong to the church of Rome, and contempt of constitutional rights and forms, 
whilst the king’s conduct gave great occasion of scandal, particularly in his connection 
with the dancer Lola Montez (created countess of Landsfeld). On account of the revo- 
lutionary disturbances in Feb. and Mar. , 1848, Ludwig resigned the crown in favor of 
his eldest son, Maximilian. * He died in 1868. 

LUDWIG II., King of Bavaria, b. Aug. 25, 1845; succeeded bis father, Maximilian 
II, Mar. 10, 1864. He is a bachelor and quite eccentric in his habits as a monarch, 
showing himself infrequently to his subjects, and being devoted as much to art, especially 
music, as to the cares of government. He took the side of Prussia in the late war with 
France, and favored the unity of Germany under the imperial rule of William I. His 
intimacy with Richard Wagner, the musical composer, in the first years of his reign, 
excited the opposition of the people to such an extent that the king was obliged 
to send him way from the court. He follows his own caprices rather than the guidance 
of any political party. He loves the solitude of his magnificent palaces, where he 
devotes much time to music and theatricals. 

LUDWIG, Kael Feiedeich Wilhelm, b. Germany, 1816; educated at Erlangen 
and Marburg, and made professor of comparative anatomy at the latter in 1849. lie 
held the chair of physiology at Zurich, 1849-55; at Vienna, 1855-65; and in the latter 
year was called to the same position in Leipsic. He had made a specialty of anatomical 
physiology, and has published, besides his contributions to scientific journals, Lehrdueh 
der Physiologie des Mensclien, and Arheiten am der PhysiologiseJien Anstalt zu Leipzig. 

LUDWIG, Otto, 1813-65; b. Germany. Obliged by ill-health to give up music, 
which he had studied under Mendelssohn, he turned his attention to literature, and pro- 
duced a number of tragedies and stories: Per Erhfdrster Die Makkabaer 

Zioiscken Himmel und Erde (1856). Beden Oder 8e7meigen and Biakespeare Studien w^ere 
published after his death. 

LUB'WIGSBXJKG, a t. of Wlirtemberg, about 8 m. n. of Stuttgart. It was founded 
in 1706 by duke Eberhard Ludwig, in consequence of a quarrel with the Stuttgarters, 
and is the second royal residence. Ludwfigsburg was laid out with painful regularity, 
and has an artificial and lifeless look. It is the principal depdt for soldiers in Wurtem- 
bm’g, not less than 4,000 being stationed here, wdience it has got the name of the Swa- 
bian Potsdam, and has an arsenal, a cannon-foundiy, a militaiy academy, and a roj^al 
castle, with splendid picture-gallery and gardens. Pop. ’75, including military, 14,709. 

LUD WIGSHAFEN, a t. in Rhenish Bavaria, opposite Mannheim, on the Rhine ; 
pop. 12,093. It is a fortified town, and was founded by Louis 1. of Bavaria in 1843. 
Th@ river is crossed at this point by an iron bridge, and there is considerable commerce. 

IIJFF, in nautical parlance, is to bring a ship’s head to the wind, pi'eparatoiw to 
tacking, or otherwise. The luff of a vessel is the roundest part of her bow\ 

LUGARD, Sir Edw^aed, b. 1810; educated at the military college in Sandhurst 
(England); entered the British army as an ensign in 1828, and served many years with dis- 
tinction in. India. He was in the Afghan war of 1842, in the campaign on the Sutlej, 
in that of the Punjab, and in the Persian expedition of 1857, being promoted succes- 
sively to be assistant adjt.gen., adjt.gen., chief of staff, maj. gen., lieut.gen., and gen. 
He was made permanent iihder-secretary of war in 1861, and president of the army pur- 
chase commission and member of the privv council in 1871; k.c.b. in 1857, and g.c.b. 
in 1867. 

LFGA'NO, a t. in the canton of Ticino, Switzerland, stands on the n.w. shore of the 
lake of the same name. It is entirely Italian in character, with dingy and dirty arcaded 
streets; but its environs display all the richness of Italian scenery. Lugano contains 
several factories for throwing silk, and is the seat of a flourishing transit trade betiveen 
Switzerland and Italy. From Monte Salmdore, in the vicinity, a magnificent view may 
be obtained. Pop. ’70, 6,024. 

LTOAKO, Lake OB\ is situated on the s. of the canton of Ticino, Switzerland, three 
of its arms reaching into the Italian territory. Its greatest length is about 20 m.; but 
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from its exceedingly irregular shape, it is nowhere more than m. broad. The cli»r» 
acter of its scenery, though perhaps as beautiful, is more rugged than that of lakea 
Como and Maggiore, 

LtT&AHSK:', a market t. in the government of Ekaterinoslav, European Eussia, situ- 
ated on the Lugan, a branch of the Bonetz, 100 m. h.n.w. of Taganrog, is the seat of 
the only iron- works in the s. of Russia. The ore was formerly brought from the Ural 
mountains, but is now found in sufficient quantity in the neighborhood. Lugano has 
also a cannon-foundry and coal-mines, and, during the Crimean war, supplied the Rus- 
sian fleet with coal and ammunition. Pop. ’67, 10,290. 

LUGDUKUM. See Lyons, ante. 


L1T0GA<jE of travelers, though, iu a certain sense, attached to the person, and under 
•one’s immediate care, and not paid for separately, is nevertheless protected by the con- 
tract; and carriers of all kinds are bound to carry luggage safely, and if it is lost, must 
pay damages for it. Owing to the established rule, that luggage is not paid for sepa- 
ratety, it has often been attempted by travelers to abuse this privilege, and carry mer- 
chandise as part of and mixed up with their luggage, in order to escape any separate 
and extra payment. Most railway companies, accordingly, by their by-laws fix a limit 
as to weight for this luggage, and it is presumed that luggage consists only of wearing- 
apparel or things for personal use, and not articles of trade intended for sale. Though 
carriers or railway companies cannot get rid of liability for this luggage by giving any 
notice or making a by-law to that effect, yet it is competent for all Carriers to specify 
certain articles of merchandise, which, wdiether they are mixed up with luggage of hot, 
must be separately paid for, otherwise they will not be responsible. Such are gold or 
silver in a manufactured state, jewelry, watches, clocks, trinkets, stamps, maps, writ- 
ings, title-deeds, paintings, pictures, glass, china, silk, furs, and lace, provided these 
exceed in value £10. Unless notice of such articles being included in the luggage is 
given to the carriers or company, and an increased rate paid, they will not be respon- 
sible for the loss. Except, therefore, these excepted articles, the carrier is bound to 
receive, carry securely, and deliver the luggage of travelers, notwithstanding the trav- 
eler has it in his personal charge. Thus, a railway porter, on the arrival of the train, 
having carried a traveler’s luggage to a cab and lost it in tlxe way, the railway company 
was held responsible. A carrier has a lien on the luggage for the fare, if not paid, and 
can keep it till such fare is paid; but as prepayment is now the universal practice, this 
remedy is seldom resorted to. 

LtTGGER, a small vessel carrying two or three masts, with a lugsail (see below) on 
each, and occasionally a topsail. The rigging is light and simple, and the form of the 
sails enables a lugger to beat close up to the wind. Among English boats, the lug-rig 
rarely extends beyond the larger class of fishing- vessels, though there are some very ele- 
gant lugger yachts in the different clubs. In the French service, however, it is a favor- 
ite rig, and is used for vessels of sizes as large as British schooners. 

Lugsail, a quadrilateral sail used in luggers and open boats. It isbent, by the upper 
side, upon a straight yard, which is slung on the mast in an oblique position, one-tbird 
to windward, two-thirds on the leeward side of the mast. 

LUGO, a province of Spain, in Galicia, on the Atlantic coast, between long. 6® 52’ 
and 8° 4' w.; 3,484 sq.m.; pop. 474,286. In the n. part it has a mountainous surface, 
with mines of lead and iron; the southern part is level and fertile, and produces 
fruits, wine, and wheat. 

LU'GO (the Imcus Augusii of the Romans), a t. in the n.w. of Spain, capital of the 
province of the same name, is situated on the left bank of the Mine, 50 m. e.n.e. of San- 
tiago. It is the seat of a bishop, has a cathedral of the 12th c., and several other 
churches, and manufactures of silk and leather. It was celebrated in the time of the 
Romans for its warm sulphur-baths. Pop. 9,000. 

LTJ'GO, a t, of central Italy, in the province of Ravenna, 82 m. s.e. from Ferrara. 
It is supposed to be the site of the ancient Lucus Dianm, Lugo is an important pro- 
vincial town. There is an annual fair which lasts from the 1st to the 19th of Sept., and 
is the occasion of a gi*eat concourse. Lugo has a very considerable trade in hemp, flax, 
rice, wine, brandy, etc. Pop. about 8,500. 



LtJ'GOS, a market t. of the Austrian empire, in the Banat, on the Temes, a branch of 
the Danube, 32 m. e.s.e. from Temeswar. It consists, strictly speaking, of two contigu- 
ous towns, the inhabitants of the one, Deutsch-Lugos, being mostly of German face, 
and those of the other, Roumanisch-Ltjgos, or 'Wallachisch-Lxjgos, being Rouma- 
nian. Pop, of former, ’69, 3,850; of latter, 8,304. 

LFG-WORIC, or LoB-woKM {arenicola piseatorum), one of the dorsibrancMate annelidoB, 
extremely abundant on the British shores, and very valuable as bait to fishermen. It 
inhabits the sand, on the surface of which, after the tide has retired, innumerable coils 
are always to be seen, the casts of this worm. It is larger than the earth-worm, some- 
times a foot long, is destitute of eyes, has no distinct head, but is much thicker at the 
extremity where the mouth is situated than at the other. The month has no jaws, nor 
teeth, nor tentacles. There are two rows of bristles along the sidis, organs of locomo- 
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Mon, bj means of wMcb the lug-worm works its way through the sand. About the mid- 
dle, it has on each side six tufts of gills. When touched, it exudes a yellowish fluid; 
and an exudation from its body slightly agglutinates the particles of sand, so as to form 
a tube through which it passes and repasses. It is one of the annelids most remarkable 
for the red color of the blood, which imparts a fine crimson to the gill-tufts. 


LUIGI, Andhea 01 , 1470-1512; b. Italy; known also as L’lngegno, and Andrew 
d’Assisi. He was a pupil of Perugino, with whom he worked on the Cambio at Perugia, 
Little is known of his work, but a coat-of-arms in the Assisi town-hall is ascribed to him 

LXriMIs or LOVIl'O DA IITIHI, Beknardino, b. about 1460 at Luini, near the Lago 
Maggiore, a celebrated painter of the Lombard school. He is generally stated to have 
been the principal pupil of Leonardo da Yinci, hut it rather appears that he was edu- 
cated under Stefano Scotto; and though, from having attended the academy of the fine 
arts founded at Milan by Ludovico il Moro, of which Leonardo •was director, he may be 
styled a pupil of that great artist, yet it is not proved that he received any direct instruc- 
tion from him. Though Luini occasionally imitated the style and execution so closely 
as to deceive experienced judges, his general manner had a delicacy and grace sufficiently 
orig;inal and distinct from that of Leonardo. Still, the works of the former are often 
attributed to the latter, in order to increase their value. He executed numerous works 
at Milan in oil and fresco. His frescos at Lugano, Saronno, and Pavia are justly 
admired. The date of his death is not exactly known, but he was alive in 1530.— He 
had a brother, Ambrooio, who imitated his style, and several sons who also were 
painters. 

LDISE, Auguste Wilhelmine Amalie, queen of Prussia, was b. Mar. 10, 1776, at 
Hanover, where her father, the duke Karl of Mecklenhurg-Strelitz, was then comman- 
dant. She was married to the crown-prince of Prussia, afterwards Frederick William 
III., on Dec. 24, 1793. After liis accession to the throne, she became exceedingly pop- 
ular, her great beauty being united with dignity and grace of manners, and with much 
gentleness of character and active benevolence. This popularity increased in conse- 
quence of her conduct during the period of national calamity which followed the battle 
of Jena, when she displayed not only a patriotic spirit, hut no little energy and resolu- 
tion. She was unexpectedly taken ill, and died on a visit to her father in Strelitz, July 
19, 1810. Her memory is cherished in Prussia, and the order of Luise in that kingdom 
was founded in honor of her. 

LUITPKxANI), or Liutprand, King of Lombardy. See Lombardy, anU , 

LUITPRAKD, or Liutprand, 920-72; h. Italy; chancellor of BerengerlL, in whose 
service he went to Constantinople on a diplomatic mission. Having fallen into disfavor 
with Berenger, he took refuge with the emperor Otho I., who made him bishop of Cre- 
mona. He "v^as fqr a second time ambassador to Constantinople (968-71), and gives an 
account of his embassy in his, Eelatio cU Legatione Oomtantmo'poUtana. He also wrote the 
history of Otho’s reign for the years 960-64, the Bistona Otlwnis; and the Aiitapodosis, 
containing the history of Europe from the death of Charles the fat to about 950. 

LUKE j^Lucas), the author of one of the gospels and of the Acts of the Apostles, was 
b., according to the accounts of the church fathers, at Antioch in Syria, and is said to 
have been a physician. He was probably by descent a Hellenistic Jew. We learn frorn 
Scripture that he was the associate of Paul in his second evangelistic expedition (52 a.d.) ; 
but that is all we know; whatever else is asserted concerning him is doubtful. That he 
was a painter Is one of the things for which tradition vouches; and in the church of St. 
John Lateran at Rome a picture of our Savior is shown which is ascribed to Luke, 
but is believed to be a work of the 13th century. The churches of Padua, Yenice, and 
Rome also possess many pretended relics of this evangelist. His festival is commem- 
orated by the Roman Catholic church on Oct. 18. — The gospel of St. Luke, addressed to 
a certain Theophilus, is generally believed to have been written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Renan, however, in his Yie de Jesus (1863), considers its composition sub- 
sequent to that event. The time and place of its origin are unknown. See Schleier- 
macher’s Die Schriften des Luke (Berlin, 1817). The apocryphal writings ascribed to 
Luke are Acta Pauli; Baptmnus Leonis; and Liturgim XII. Apostolorum. 

LUKE, THE Evangelist (ante), concerning whom all that is certainly known is 
drawn fmm his own writings and those of the apostle Paul. That he was not a Jew by 
birth is indicated by the fact that the apostle, in the epistle to the Colossians, speaks of 
him separately from those who were of the circumcision. According to his own state- 
ment, he had not been numbered among the first eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word. Paul calls him the beloved physician. His name does not occur in the Acts, 
and his presence with Paul is shown by the change in his narrative to the first person 
plural. By following the clue thus given we learn that he joined Paul at Troas, went 
with him, on Ms first entrance into Europe, to Philippi, and was separated from him 
when Paul and Silas were imprisoned; did not depart with him from the city, and was 
not with Mm afterwards until his third departure from Philippi, when he rejoined Mm, 
•continued with him till he reached Jerusalem, and went with Mm into the church t.iiArA- 
was apparently separated from Mm during the apostle’s imprisonment at 
with him on the voyage to Italy, and, after their shipwreck at 
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Kome, where, during the apostle’s first imprisonment, he continued his fellow-Iahorer , m- 
appears from the epistles to Philemon and the Colossians ; and remained to the last faithful 
to him, when others had forsaken him, as Paul declares in his closing words to Timothy, 
only Luke is with me.” Tradition tells some other things concerning him which may 
possibly be true, besides many which certainly are false. 

LUKE, GOSPEL OP {ante), has occupied the third place in the arrangement of the 

f ospels during all the Christian centuries back to the close of the first. The council of 
laodicea, and the historian Eusebius in the 4th c., recognized it as one of the canonical 
books of Scripture; Origen and Tertullian, in the third, frequently quoted it ; Irenaus, 
180, acknowledged tt as Luke’s work; the Muratorian fragment, about 170, assigns it 
the third place; Tatian, also in the 2dc.. constructed his Diatessaron, a harmony of the 
four gospels, the third of which was Luke’s. Justin Martyr, in his defense of Christian- 
ity, presented to the emperor in 139, quotes as in general use among the churches 
memoirs of Christ which, it is morally certain, were the four gospels. See John, 
Gospel op. Clement of Rome, about 100, mentions Luke’s gospel as one of the Chris- 
tian books. These writers say that Luke wrote under the general superintendence of 
Paul. While this opinion is sustained by the long-continued intimacy and confidence 
existing between the evangelist and the apostle, Luke says in Ms preface that, having 
diligently investigated ait things from the very beginning, he wrote out an account of 
thefactswhichwerealready fully believed in the Christian chui*ch, and in which Theoph- 
ilus, for whom he wrote, had been orally instructed. The facts had been spread 
abroad, first, by the preaching and conversation of those who, from the beginning, were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word; and, secondly, by many written accounts 
rendered necessary by the increasing number of converts to the Christian faith. Luke’s 
work fully justifies his declaration that he had searched out all things from the begin- 
ning, as it gives the genealogy of Jesus back to Adam, narrates the annunciation by the 
angel to Zacharias and to Mary, and records various facts connected with the birth, 
infancy, and childhood of Jesus which had probably been furnished by Mary herself. 

The contents of the gospel are: the preface addressed to Theophilus; the pre- 
announcement by the angel Gabriel of the birth of John to Zacharias, and of Jesus to 
Mary; date of the birth of Jesus connected historically with the reign of Augustus; 
information concerning his birth given by the angel to the shepherds of Bethlehem; 
account concerning his childhood and youth; date of John’s ministry connected histori- 
cally with the reign of Tiberius and the Roman governors of Palestine ; baptism of Jesus, 
and genealogical table ascending to Adam; the temptations; return to Galilee and 
ministry there; address at JSTazareth; teaching and mighty works in Capernaum; the 
calling of Peter, James, and John; the leper cleansed; great multitudes of the sick 
restored, the paralytic forgiven and cured; call of Levi (Matthew) the publican, followed 
by the feast at wliicli a great number of publicans and sinners were guests; claim of 
Jesus to be lord of the Sabbath, sustained by restoring the withered hand; the choice of 
the 12 apostles; multitudes from all parts of the land healed; discourse corresponding 
■with the “ sennon on the mount;” the centurion’s servant healed ; the widow’fe son 
raised; the message from John the baptist in prison, the answer returned, and the testi- 
mony concerning him ; the woman in the Pharisee’s house; parable of the sower, and of 
the lighted candle; the storm on the lake; the man among the tombs, and the demons 
among the swine; the woman healed by touching the hem of Jesus’s garment; the 
daughter of Jairus raised; the 12 apostles sent forth; Herod perplexed; the 5,000 fed; 
Peter’s avowal of faith; the transfiguration; the evil spirit cast out; the ambition of the 
disciples condemned, their narrow views corrected, their intolerance reproved; the 70 
sent forth and their joyful return; the lawyer’s question answered; the good Samaritan; 
Martha’s care and Mary’s choice; instructions concerning prayer; demons cast out ; the 
sign of Jonah given to the Jews; the lighted candle used in parable a second time; 
denunciations against the Pharisees, lawyers, and scribes; warnings against their 
hypocrisy, and against covetousness, illustrated by the parable of the rich man; counsel 
to dismiss anxious thought, to trust God’s providential care, and give supreme attention 
to his service; warning against measuring guilt by suffering; the barren fig-tree; the 
woman healed on the Sabbath; parable of the mustard seed, and the leaven; the strait 
gate; lamentation over Jerusalem; the man healed on the Sabbath; seeking the chief 
places at feasts; the great supper and the excuses made; counting the cost, salt losing 
its savor, parables of the lost sheep, of the lost money, of the prodigal son, of the unjust 
steward, of the rich man and Lazarus; against offenses; forgiveness to be proportioned 
to repentance; the power of genuine faith ; the ten lepers cleansed; the sudden coming 
of the Son of man; the unjust judge, the Pharisee and publican; infants brought to 
Jesus; the young ruler; the death of the Son of man foretold; the blind man at Jericho; 
Zacchseus the publicah; the parable of the pounds; entrance into Jerusalem and lamenta- 
tion over its doom; cleansing of the temple; question to the chief priests and others con- 
cerning John’s hap dsm; the husbandmen and the vineyard; hypocritical question of the 
Pharisees concerning tribute, scoffing question of the Sadducees concerning the resurrec- 
tion, and silencing question of Jesus concerning the Messiah; the gifts of the rich men 
»ud of the poor widow; the destruction of the temple foretold, with the captivity of the 
Jews, the treading down of Jerusalem, and the coming of the Son of man; conspiracy 
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of tlie cMef priests and scribes against Jesus and tbeir covenant with Judas; the pass- 
over kept by Jesus and the twelve, with the pre-announcement of the betrayal, of Peter’s 
denial, and the institution of the Lord’s-supper; prayer and conflict at the mount of 
Olives; betrayal, arrest, denial by Peter, condemnation by the council, examination by 
Herod and Pilate, the latter proclaiming the innocence of Jesus, yet ordering his death; 
the crucifixion and scenes connected with it; the body given to Joseph and buried by 
him in a new rock-hewn sepulcher; appearance of angels to the women at the tomb, 
announcing the resurrection of Jesus; visit of Peter to the spot; appearance of Jesus to 
two disciples and afterwards to the company of them; expounding of the Scriptures 
to them, with the direction that the gospel should be preached among all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem; ascension of Jesus to heaven from Bethany in the midst of the dis- 
ciples, and their subsequent thanksgiving and praise. 

LULL, Kamon. See Lully, Raymond, ante, 

LUILY, Raymond, “the enlightened doctor,” one of the most distinguished men 
of the 13th c., was b. at Palma, in Majorca, in 1234. In his youth he led a dissolute 
life, and served for some time as a common soldier; but a complete revulsion of feeling 
taking place, he withdrew to solitude, and gave himself up to ecstatic meditations and 
the study of the difficult sciences. This sudden change of life produced in Lully a fervid 
and enthusiastic state of mind, under the influence of which he formed the project of a 
spiritual crusade for the conversion of the Mussulmans, an idea he never afterwards 
abandoned. In pursuance of this project, he commenced an earnest study of theology, 
philosophy, and the Arabic language; and, after some years, published his great work, 
Oen&raUs sim Magna, which has so severely tested the sagacity of commentators. 
This work is the development of the method of teaching known subsequently as the 
“ Lullian method,” and afforded a kind of mechanical aid to the mind in the acquisition 
and retention of knowdedge, by a systematic arrangement of subjects and ideas. Like 
all such methods, however, it gave'little more than a superficial knowledge of any sub- 
ject, though it of use in leading men to perceive the necessity for an investigation 
of truth, the means for which were not to he found in the scholastic dialectics. "Xnlly 
subsequently published another remarkable work, Libri XII. Frvncipiorum Pkilosoph. 
Gont/m Aterroistas, and, full of the principles which he had developed in this book, he 
went to Tunis, at the end of 1291, or the beginning of 1292, to argue with his opponents, 
face to face. He drevr large crowds of attentive hearers, and held disputations with 
learned Mohammedans, who, however, were as anxious to convert him as he to convert 
them, and the result, as might have been expected, was that little impression was made 
by either of the parties. Finally, however, Lully was thrown into prison, and con- 
demned to banishment. After lecturing at Naples for several years, he proceeded to 
Rome; thence to his native island of Majorca, where he labored for the conversion of the 
Saracens and Jews; thence to Cyprus and Armenia, zealously exerting himself to bring 
back the d^erent schismatic parties of the oriental church to orthodoxy. In 1806-7 
he again sailed for Africa, entered the city of Bugia (then the capital of a Mohammedan 
empire), and undertook to prove the truth of Christianity. A tumult arose, in which 
Lully^ nearly lost his life. He wms again thrown into prison, and treated with great 
severity; yet so high an opinion was entertained of his abilities, that the chief 
men of the place were anxious that he should embrace Mohammedanism, and promised 
him if he did so the highest honors. ^ But to Lully, whose intellect and feelings were 
both enlisted in the cause of Christianity, this was impossible. After some time he was 
again banished from the country, and landed (after being shipwrecked) near Pisa. He 
pbsequently went to Paris, and lectured against the principles of Averroes; he also 
induced the pope to establish chairs for the Arabic, Chaldee, and Hebrew languages in 
ail cities where the papal court resided, and also at the universities of Paris, Oxford, and 
Salamanca. But his missionary zeal could only be satiated by martyrdom. In 1314 he 
sailed once more for Africa, and proceeded to Bugia, where lie threatened the people 
with divine judgments if they refused to abjure Mohammedanism. The inhabitants 
were furious, dragged him out of the city, and stoned him to death, June 30, 1315. The 
Mayence(10 vols., 1721-42) edition of his works includes several hooks on alchemy, 
of which there is not the slightest reason to suppose Lully was the author. Compare 
Neander’s Kirehengeschiehte, Bohn’s translation, vol. vii. pp. 83-96. 

^ LULLY', or LULLI, Jean Baptiste, 1638-87; h. Florence. He was the son of a 
miller, but having* displayed, while still a child, a remarkable natural gift for music, he 
was spared from following his father’s vocation, and educated by a monk in the use of 
the guitar. Chancing to fall under the notice of Hlie chevalier Uuise, he was recom- 
mended by that nobleman to Mile, de Montpensier, the niece of Louis SIY., who 
engaged Mm as a page and sent for liim to be brought to Paris. He was at this time 14 
years of age, and was witty and otherwise gifted; but it appears that he could boast of 
no personal beaut}^, and he was accordingly degraded to the kitchen, and began his 
official life 2 , marmiton, or scullion. He had by this time gained some acquaintance 
with the use of the violin, and, by devoting all his leisure to practice on that instrument, 
he succeeded in acquiring considerable mastery over it, and was presently released from 
his ]K)ndage and placed among the 24 violinists attached to the service of the king. He 
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form ills own pieces, made him the leader of a new band, called “les petits violon®.^ 
Lully now rose rapidly; and being at first employed in composing music for the ballets 
■which formed a principal entertainment at the court of Louis SV., he was appointed 
superintendent of court music, and finally placed at the he§d of the academic royale de 
musique, which the king founded in 1669. His fortune was now assured; and being the 
king’s favorite, he speedily amassed great "Wealth, and was honored by being made one 
of the king’s secretaries. His death resulted from improper treatment by an unskillful 
practitioner, after a slight accident which occurred to him while directing a rehearsal. 

I Lully composed 19 operas, besides ballet music and miscellaneous pieces. He has been 
generally accorded the reputation of being the father of French dramatic music ; and even 
such composers as Handel and Purcell have not hesitated to acknowledge their obligations 
to him. He was on terms of intimacy with Moli^re, composed music for some of his 
pieces, and even acted with success in his comedies. He married, in 1662, Mile. Lam- 
bert, and had 3 sons and 3 daughters. After his death, an inventory of his possessions 
valued his silver-plate at 16,707 iivres; his jewels, etc., 13,000 livres; his ready money, 
250,000 livres; his movables at the opera, 11,000 livres; and the house itself, 80, 000 livres, 
Besides these, the rents of several houses, 4,600 livres a year. And, finally, his wido-w sold 
his place of royal secretary for 71,000 livres. Up to 1778, Lully’s operas continued to 
hold the public favor; but after that period, Gluck, Piccini, and Paesiello came into 
fasiiion, and he was heard no more. One of his operas was Am GaZatee, and was 
published wuth a portrait of the composer. The entire 19 of his operas were published 
in score. 

LUMBAGO is a rheumatic affection of the muscles in the lumbar region, or in th 4 
Small of the back. It is often first recognized by the occurrence of a sharp stabbing 
pain in the loins upon attempting to rise from the recumbent or sitting position. It is 
sometimes so severe as to confine the patient to bed and in one position, from which he 
cannot move without intense suffering; but in milder cases he can walk, although stifiiy 
and with pain, and usually with the body bent more or less forward. It may be dis- 
tinguished from inflammation of the kidneys by the absence of the' peculiar direction 
of the pain towards the groin, as also by the absence of the nausea ana vomiting which 
usually accompany the disease of the kidney. 

The causes of lumbago are the same as those of sub*acute rheumatism generally. 
The complaint may arise from partial exposure to cold, especially when the body is 
heated, and violent straining wall sometimes induce it. In persons with a strong con- 
stitutional tendency to rheumatism, the slightest exciting cause will bring on an attack 
of lumbago. 

The treatment must vary with the intensity of the affection. In most cases, a warm 
bath at bed-time, followed by ten grains of Dover’s powder, will speedily remove it ; 
and as local remedies, a mixture of chloroform and soap-liniment, or the application of 
the heated hammer (an instrument sold by Coxeter, surgical-instrument maker, London), 
will be found serviceable. The writer of this article has frequently seen the disorder 
completely disappear after one application of the hammer, which should be heated in 
a spirit-lamp to somewhat about 200°, and then be rapidly brought in contact with points 
of the skin over the painful parts at intervals of about half an inch. Each application 
leaves a red spot, but blisters seldom occur, if the operation is properly performed. 

LUMBER TRADE, including, in its widest sense (in xAmerican usage), the commerce 
in timber for building houses, ships, etc., boards, planks, laths, scantling, shingles, 
clapboards, railroad ties, telegraph poles, etc., is one of the most extensive and impor- 
tant industries of the United States, and, indeed, of the world. Norwaj^ Russia, and 
Germany are largely engaged in this traffic, and France cuts a considerable amount of 
fine timber. Tropical countries fuimish dye-woods, veneering, etc. Froni the West 
Indies come mahogany, lance-wood, snake-wood, green-heart, etc.; and India, Austra- 
lia, and Hew Zealand furnish large supplies of ship-timber. British Horth America, 
including Canada, Hew Brunswick, and Columbia, furnishes lumber to an immense 
extent. In the United States the most important lumber districts are in Maine, Hew 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, Horth and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, the southern portions of Alabama and Mississippi, 
Texas, northern California, western Oregon, and the region around Puget sound. 
Indeed, nearly all the states in the union produce lumber in considerable quantities. The 
most important centers of the trade are Bangor, Me., Boston, Chicago and the lake 
ports generally, Albany, H. Y. , Savannah, Brunswick, Ga. , and Pensacola. According 
to the census of 1870, the number of establishments producing lumber in some form 
was 26,945; number of men employed, 163,637; capital invested, |161, 500, 273; wages 
paid, $46,231,328; total value of products, $252,339,029. Indeed, so extensive is this 
traffic that many portions of the country are being denuded of trees with a rapidity 
which excites alarm for the meteorological effects likely to ensue. 

LUMINOSITY OF ORGANIC BEINGS. Many organic beings, both vegetables and 
animals, possess the property of emitting light. 

In cryptogamic plants it has been observed -on the filaments of schutosiega osmuTi- 
dacea, one of the order of hepaticse; m rlimmorpha suhterranea, belonging to the order 
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of fungi (wMchL is not uncommon on the walls of dark, damp mines, caverns, etc., and 
occasionally emits a light sufficiently clear to admit of reading ordinary print); in cer- 
tain species of agaricm (belonging to the same order); and la thelapliora cmxdm (also a 
fungus), to which decayed wood owes its phosphoric light. 

A.n emission of light, chiefly in flashes, has been observed in the case of a few 
phanerogamic plants, among which may he mentioned the garden nasturtium and mari- 
gold, the orange lily, and the poppy. In these instances the light has been emitted by 
the flowers; but cases are also recorded in which the leaves, juice, etc., of certain plants 
have evolved light. The emission of light from the common potato, when in a state of 
decomposition, is sometimes very striking. Dr. Phipson, in his work On Flioaphor- 
mcence, mentions a case in which the light thus emitted from a cellarful of these vegeta- 
bles was so strong as to lead an officer on guard at Strasburg to believe that the barracks 
were on fire. The phosphorescence in this case is probably due to the same cause as 
that of decayed wood. 

Before proceeding to notice the principal cases in which living animals have been 
observed to emit light, we shall briefly refer to the emission of light by dead animal 
matter. The bodies of many marine animals shine after death, hut in none is the phe- 
nomenon so vivid or continuous as in the well-known boring mollusk the pholas. The 
luminosity of this animal after death was known to Pliny, who said that it shone in the 
mouths of persons who ate it; and has been made the subject of special investigation 
by Reaumur, Beccaria, and others. Among other results, they found that a single 
plwlas rendered seven ounces of milk so luminous that the faces of persons might be 
distinguished by it; and that, by placing the dead animal in honey, its property of 
emitting light, when plunged into warm water, lasted more than a year. 

It is universally known that certain kinds of dead fish, especially mackerels and her- 
rings, shine in the dark. Prom a careful study of the body of a dead stock-fish in a 
luminous condition, Dr, Phipson finds that the phenomenon is due to a grease which 
shines upon the fish, and which (as it neither contains phosphorus nor minute fungi, by 
which the light might have been caused) contains some peculiar organic matter, which 
shines in the dark like phosphorus itself. 

Several cases are on record in which ordinary butcher’s meat has presented the phe- 
nomenon now under consideration, but their occurrence is so rare that we need not 
specially notice them. It may be observed that phosphorescent light is not unfrequently 
observed on the dead human body by persons who visit dissecting-rooms by night. 
The occasional evolution of light by living human beings will he presently referred to. 

The living animals which possess the property of emitting light are extremely 
numerous, decided cases of phosphorescence having been frequently observed, accord- 
ing to Dr. PhipsoUj “in infusoria, rhizopoda, polypes, echinoderms, annelides, medusas, 
tunicata, mollusks, crustaceans, myriapodes, and insects.” Following the arrangement 
here laid down, we shall mention a few of the organisms in which the phenomenon in 
question is most remarkable. Among the rhizopoda the noctiluea a minute 

animal very common in the English c&nnel, stands pre-eminent. Dr. Phipson relates 
that he has found it “ in such prodigious numbers in the damp sand at Ostend that, on 
raising a handful of it, it appeared like so much molten lava.” It is the chief cause of 
the phosphorescence of the sea which is so often observed. Among the annelides, earth- 
worms occasionally evolve a shining light like that of iron heated to a white heat. 
Among the tunicata, a minute animal common in some of the tropical seas, the pyrosoma 
Atlantim resembles a minute cylinder of glowing phosphorus, and sometimes occurs in 
such numbers that the ocean appears like an enormous layer of molten lava or shining 
phosphorus. Among the myriapodes, certain centipedes—viz. , %colop&ndra electrim and 
B.^pTiospJwrea — present a brilliant phosphoric appearance. There is reason to believe 
that the former will not shine in the dark unless it has been previously exposed to the 
solar rays. Luminosity in insects occurs in certain genera of the coleoptera anddiemip- 
tera, and possibly in certain lepidoptera and orthoptera. Among the coleoptera must 
be especially mentioned the ^mvtB lampyrU, to which the various species of glow-worms 
(q.v.) belong, and the genus elater, to which the fireflies (q.v.) bt long. In the hemiptera 
there is the genus or lantern-flies (q.v.), some spccic.-s cf which are highly 
luminous.' 

The evolution of light from animals belonging to the vertebrates is extremely rare. 
Bartholin, in his treatise De Luce Hominum et Bmtorum (1647), gives an account of an 
Italian lady, whom he designates as “mulier splendens,” whose body shone with phos- 
phoric radiations when gently rubbed with dry linen; and Dr. Kane, in his last voyage 
to the polar regions, witnessed almost as remarkable a case of human phosphorescence. 
A few cases are recorded by sir H. Marsh, prof. Donovan, and other undoubted authori- 
ties, in which the human body, shortly before death, has presented a pale, luminous 
appearance. 

It is very difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of the above facts. The light 
evolved from fungi is most probably connected with chemical action, while that 
emitted in sparks and flashes from flowers is probably electrical. In some luminons 
animals, a phosphorescent organ, specially adapted for the production of light, has 
been already detected, and, as anatomical science progresses, the same will pro&bly be 
found in all organisms endowed with luminous or phosphorescent properties. For full 
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details oa tlie subject of this article, the reader is referred to Dr. PMpson’s work, 0% 
Phosphorescence 

LUMPKIIT, a CO. ia n. Georgia, drained by the head-waters of the Chattahooche 
river, called the Chestatee river, and the river Etowah ; 400 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 6,519 — 6,513 
of American birth, 452 colored. Its surface, presenting features of great natural beauty, 
is varied by hills covered with forests of ash, hickory, oak, and maple, which hills, 
rising in the n.w. section, form a part of the Blue Ridge. Gold, granite, iron, lead, 
silver, and copper represent its mineral wealth ; Silurian limestone and sandstone are 
abundant. Its soil is favorable to stock-raising and the production of buckwheat, 
barley, oats, and grain in general, wool, sw^eet potatoes, dairy products, and sorghum. 
It produced in ’TO, 9,215 lbs. of honey. It had in ’TO, 3 gold quartz mills, employing 45 
hands, with a capital of $21,500, and an annual product of $10,T80, Seat of justice, 
Bahlonega. 

LUMPKIRT, Joseph Henry, ll.d., 1T99-1S6T; b. Ga. ; brother of Wilson. After 
graduating at the college of New Jersey, he was admitted to the bar, in ■which he soon 
attained Siigh rank, but from which he was compelled by ill-health to retire in 1844. 
In 1845 he became associate justice of the supreme court of Georgia, and soon after 
w^as elected chief -justice, a position which he held by successive re-elections till his 
death. He was the founder of, and a professor in, the Lumpkin law school attached to 
the state university at Athens. 

LUMPKIN, Wilson, 1T83-18T0; b. Ya. ; removed to Georgia, entered the bar, and 
served for several terms in the state legislature. He was a member of congress, 1815-lT 
andl82T~31; governor of Georgia, 18fc-35 ; and U. S. senator, 183T-41. 

LTTMP'SUCiCEB, or Lumpfish {cyclopUrus), a genus of fishes of the family discoboli 
(q.v.), having the head and body deep, thick, and short, the back with an elevated ridge, 
the fins rather small, and the ventrals united by a membrane so as to form a sucking 
disk.— -One species (0. lumpus) is common on the coasts of Britain, particularly in the 
northern parts, and is still more plentiful in the seas of more northern regions. It has a 
grotesque and clumsy form, but its coloi's are very fine, combining various shades of 
blue, purple, and rich orange. It attains a pretty large size, and sometimes weighing 
seven pounds. The lumpsucker preys on smaller fishes. Its sucker is so powerful that 
a pail containing some gallons of water has been lifted when a lumpsucker contained in 
it was taken by the tail. Its flesh is insipid at some seasons, but very fine at others, and 
is much used for food in northern regions. It is often brought to the Edinburgh market. 
It is known in Scotland as the 

LUMSDBN, Matthew, lTTT-1835; b. Scotland; went to India in 1T94, and became 
a magistrate in Calcutta. He was employed as a Persian translator by the East India 
company, and in 1805 became professor of Persian and Arabic in the college of Port 
William, in -Bengal. He was afterwards appointed to the superintendency of the 
Mohammedan college at Calcutta. Besides a number of translations, he published a 
Grammar of the Persian Language, 1810; Grammar of the Arabic Language, 1813; and 
Selections for the Persian Glass, 

LUNA, or Sele'ne, in mythology, the sister of Helios and goddess of the moon. 
Some writers term her the daughter and others the wife of Helios, and mother of the 
four seasons. By Jupiter she had a daughter, Pandia; and Hersa (dew) was the off- 
spring of the king of heaven and the goddess of the moon. She was '^mrshiped by the 
Romans, though not esteemed as one of the important deities. She had, however, a 
temple on the ralatine, which was illuminated nightly. 

LUNA, Alvaro DE, 1390-1453; b. Spain; was educated with the infant king, John 
II., with whom he made his escape from the custody of the infante of Aragon m 1418. 
He led a successful revolution in behalf of the rights of the crown, and in 1423 was made 
constable of Castile. He became tbe favorite minister of the king, but his enemies suc- 
ceeded in twice driving him from the court, first in 1426, and next in 1439. In 1445 he was 
victorious in a war against the infantes of Aragon, for which he was rewarded with the 
grand-mastership of Santiago, which he held together with the dukedom of Truxillo 
and the lordship of 60 towns and fortresses. He was at last overcome by an intrigue, 
condemned to death, and executed at Yalladolid. 

LUNA, Pedro de, 1334-1424; b. Spain; received a cardinal’s hat from Gregory XI. ; 
and on the death of the Avignon pope, Clement YIL, in 1394, was elected pope by the 
Avignon cardinals, on condition that he should resign at the request of the college of 
cardinals, or whenever the pope at Rome should resign, so that a new pope might be 
chosen, and the great schism ended. Luna took the name of Benedict XIII., and refused 
to resign when requested; and the Roman pope, Boniface YIII., likewise refused to 
resign. At a council in Paris, 1398, it was decided to refuse obedience to Benedict; he 
was besieged in Avignon, but succeeded in making his escape. In 1403 Prance, the 
greater part of Spain, Portugal, Scotland, and Sicily liad acknowledged him as the law- 
ful pope; but in 1409 the council of Pisa deposed both Benedict and Gregory XII., who 
had been in the meantime elected pope at Rome, and conferred the tiara upon Pietro 
Pilargo as Alexander Y., who died in 1410, and was succeeded by Baltassare Cossa as 
John XXIII. Spain and Scotland contmwl'^'> ackno-wledge Benedict; John XXIII. 
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and Gregory XII. abdicated, but Benedict ref usea to do so even after the council of 
Constance (which had been sitting since 1414) had elected, in 1417, Ottone Colonna as 
pope Martin V. Benedict withdrew to the fortress of Peniscola in Yalencia, and con- 
tinued in schism till his death. 


LUHACY, By the law of England, as w^ell as of all other countries, the presumption 
is in favor of a man’s sanity, even though he be born deaf, dumb, and blind; and if the 
fact is disputed, it always lies on the party alleging it to prove it. Sometimes a person 
in a state supposed to be that of a lunatic makes a contract, and is sued upon it ; in such 
a case, he may set up as a defense that he was a lunatic, and the proof will consist of 
his conduct and actions at and previous to the time in question. If, however, the other 
party did not know of the lunacy, and took no advantage, the Innatic will not be 
allowed to recover back moneys which have been paid by him in pursuance of his con- 
tract. Though the presumption is in favor of the sanity of a person, yet, when once 
insanity has existed, the presumption is reversed, and then the law presumes no lucid 
intervalor restoration to sanity until it is proved; and it is extremely difficult to prove 
a lucid interval, for the law requires very clear and conclusive proof of that fact, and 
all the circumstances must be carefully scanned. It is difficult or impossible to define 
in words what is insanity or lunacy, it being a negative state, and merely an inference 
from the acts, conduct, and bodily condition of the person. An idiot is said to be a 
person who was born with a radical infirmity of mind, and whose state is one ^ of per- 
petual infirmity, incapable of cure or restoration; whereas a lunatic is one who is some- 
times of good and sound mind, and sometimes not; he has lucid intervals, and is 
assumed to be more or less capable of restoration to sanity. A person is said to be, in 
legal phraseology, of unsound mind, "who is not an idiot, nor a lunatic, nor yet of a 
merely weak mind, but, by reason of a morbid condition of intellect, is as incapable of 
managing his affairs as if he were a lunatic. Though it is difficult to define lunacy or 
insanity, there are various tests which are more or less accepted in everyday life as 
strong evidence. Idiocy is accompanied by a vacant look, etc., while insanity is 
accompanied by some frenzy or extravagant delusion. The physiology of idiocy and 
lunacy is a separate subject of investigation, and is part of medical jurisprudence, to 
which a few medical men confine their attention, and their assistance is often required 
by courts of law when inquiring into this state of mind, though their theories are jeah 
ously scrutinized. As a general rule, an idiot or a lunatic is subject to civil incapacity. 
He cannot enter into contracts or transact general business, and what he does is a 
nullity. Thus he cannot make or revoke a will, or enter into marriage, or act as an 
executor or administrator, or become a bankrupt, or be a witness in a court of justice, 
or vote at elections, and such like. But, as a general rule, a lunatic is liable in damages 
for committing a wrong, such as a trespass, and he is liable for necessaries supplied to 
Mm, and he may he arrested for debt, and his property may be taken in such cases, as 
in the case of sane q^ersons. With regard to criminal responsibility, the law was fully 
considered in the case of McNaughton, who, in 1843, shot Mr. Drummond at Charing 
Cross by mistake for sir Eobert Peel, and the English judges were called on by the 
house of lords to state their opinion as to the right mode of ;^uttmg the questions to a 
jury when the defense of insanity is raised. The judges said that a person laboring 
under an insane delusion as to one subject is liable to punishment, if at the time of 
committing the crime he knew he was acting contrary to law. In general cases, to 
•establish want of responsibility, it must be proved that the party accused was laboring 
under such a defect of reason, from disease of mind, as not to know the nature and 
quality of the act he was doing, or, if he did know it, that he did not know he was 
doing what was wrong. Where the party is laboring under an insane delusion as to 
existing facts, and commits a crime in consequence thereof, it depends on the nature of 
the delusion whether he is excused. Thus, if he insanely believes that A intended to 
kill him, and he kills A, as he supposes, in self-defense, lie would be exempt from 
punishment. But if his delusion was that A had inflicted a serious injury to his 
character and fortune, and he killed A In revenge for such supposed injury, then he 
would be liable to punishment. When a person is acquitted of crime on the ground of 
insanity, he is liable to be confined in prison during her majesty’s pleasure. 

So long as a person is not actually declared insane or an idiot, he has a right to man- 
age his own affairs; and the only way, in England, in which he can be deprived of such 
right used to he by a writ de lunatico inquirendo, issuing out of chancery, which author- 
ized the impaneling of a jury to decide whether he was a lunatic or not. The 
custody and care of lunatics were vested in the crown ; and the lord chancellor, as the 
depositary of this jurisdiction, issued the writ on petition. The practice has now been 
considerably altered by various statutes, hut, as a general rule, it is still the law, that, 
unless a person has been officially declared a lunatic, either by the verdict of a jury, or 
^ a certificate of a master in lunacy, he is still entitled to manage his own affairs. In 
England and Ireland, there is no Intermediate state called imbecility or ■weakness of 
mind, with which the law interferes, as there Is in Scotland (see Interdiction, 
Imbecility), and hence, if a weak person is imposed on, it is treated merely as a casa 
of fraud, the weakness forming an element of such fraud; but there is no machinery 
for restraining the natural right, even of weak-minded persons, to' do v^hat they like 
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with their property. As regar<5s idiots and lunatics, the mode in which they are judi-^ 
cialiy declared to be so, is as follows: There are certain persons called masters in lunacy, 
whose business it is to conduct the inquiries which are necessary, and preside over the 
jury, and they also visit lunatics in certain cases. The commissioners of lunacy form a 
board, which supervises generally the lunatic asylums and licensed houses for reception 
of lunatics. The incapacity of a lunatic or idiot is conclusively established by the ver- 
dict of a Jury under an inquisition de lunatico inquirendo, held before a master in lunacy; 
or, if the case is too clear for a Jury, and where the party has not mental capacity to 
declare his wish on the subject, by a certificate of a master in lunacy. The lord chan- 
cellor may direct the trial to take place before one of the common-law Judges, and the 
evidence is to be confined to the lunatic’s conduct during the previous two years only. 
The costs of the trial are in the lord chancellor’s discretion. If the party has property, 
the lord chancellor then appoints, on petition, a committee of the estate or of the person 
of the lunatic, and the visitors in lunacy must visit such lunatic at least once a year, 
unless the lunatic is in a private house unlicensed, in which case he must be visited 
four times each year. The lunatic is thus kept under the immediate control of the 
court of chancery, which manages his property through the agency of the committee 
and of the visitors in lunacy. But as many lunatics have no property, or property of a 
trifling nature, it has long been found necessary to provide avsylums and registered 
houses for the reception of lunatics, all which are more or less under the control of 
the commissioners in lunacy. Houses kept for the reception of lunatics are either pro- 
vided by the counties, and called county asylums, or they are hospitals founded by 
charitable donors, or they are mere private houses, kept for purposes of profit by indi- 
viduals. County asylums were first established in 1808 (see Lunatic Asyi^um). The 
justices of every county are bound to provide such an asylum, or to Join with some 
other parties in keeping one, the expense being defrayed out of the county rates, and a 
committee of Justices being appointed as visitors, to see that the statute is complied 
with. The object of the county asylum is to receive the lunatic paupers of the county. 
As a general rule, it is incumbent on the parish officers of each parish to report to the 
neighboring Justices any case of a lunatic pauper being in tbeir parish. In some cases 
of a harmless description, such paupers may be kept in tbe workbouse ; but in other 
cases, on the matter being reported to the Justices, the latter order the paupers to be 
brought before them for examination, and then send them to the county asylum ; the 
parish to which the pauper belongs— i.e., in which he is legally settled — being liable to 
defray the maintenance; but if the parish which is legally bound to support the pauper 
cannot be discovered, then the expense is to be charged to the county. If the pauper 
cannot be examined by the Justices, the medical officer and a clergyman may sign a 
certificate, which is taken to be evidence of the lunacy. As to private houses, no per- 
son is allowed to receive two or more lunatics, unless such house has been previously 
licensed by the commissioners in lunacy, which license is only given after inspection, 
and a report as to its sanitary arrangements and other items of management. No per- 
son can be legally received into such licensed house without a written order from the 
person sending him, and the medical certificates of two physicians, surgeons, or apothe- 
caries. The keepers of such houses are liable to visitation by the commissioners, and to 
render regular reports as to all particulars concerning the admission, death, removal, 
discharge, or escape of patients. The commissioners have power to visit at unexpected 
times, and to receive reports from other visitors. The commissioners may discharge 
persons who seem to be detained without sufficient cause. 

In Scotland, the law differs in several respects from the above. Idiots and lunatics 
are often called fatuous and furious persons respectively; and there is an intermediate 
state called imbecility or weakness of mind, upon evidence of which the relations may 
apply to the court of session for Judicial interdiction (q.v.), which has the effect of pro- 
tecting the imbecile from squandering his heritable property. The care and custody of 
lunatics and idiots belong to the court of session, which may appoint a curator bonis or 
judicial factor to take charge of the estate, and a curator or tutor dative to take charge 
of the lunatic’s person. A party is cognosced as a fatuous or furious person by a jury 
presided over by the sheriff. The recent statutory provisions concerning Scotch luna- 
tics are contained in the statutes 30 and 31 Viet. c. 71, 31 and 23 Viet. c. 89, and 35 and 
36 Viet. c. 54. There is also a board called the commissioners in lunacy for Scotland, 
who may grant licenses for private asylums. They may also give special licenses to 
occupiers of houses for the reception of lunatics, not exceeding four in number, subject 
to rules and regulations. Counties and parishes may contract for accommodation of 
their lunatic paupers. Minute provisions are contained in these statutes as to the 
mode of treatment- and visitation of lunatics, which, in leading points, resemble those 
regulating the practice in England. 

LUNACY {ante). Courts of Justice concern themselves with the subject of insanity 
only so far as they find it necessary in determining the competency or the responsibility 
of persons upon whose acts they are required to pass judgment. To the speculations of 
the psychologist or his labored attempts to find a scientific solution of all the difficulties 
in which the subject is involved they pay little lieed, but carefully limit themselves to 
the one practical issue with which they have to deal. If an atternjit be made to inv«ali- 





date a contract or a will on the ground of insanity, the question to he decided is whether 
the maker was in the possession of his facilities to such a degree as to enable him clearly 
to understand his obligations and duties, and to protect his own interests; and, even if it 
be proved that he was in some respects insane, his acts will not, therefore, be regarded 
as void ah initio, but only as Voidable if they are shown to be irrational and wrong. If 
a lunatic buy for himself or Ms family the necessaries of life, the act being proper and 
rational in itself and injurious to no one, his estate will be liable for the debt thus 
incurred; and if he make a will just in itself and injurious to none, it will be respected 
and enforced. In the case of a criminal in whose behalf the plea of insanity is set up, 
the question is whether he was in a condition to understand the nature of his act, and 
had the power of doing or abstaining from doing it. Neither drunkenness nor heat of 
blood will be accepted as an excuse, for the law assumes that a man is bound to keep 
his appetites and passions under control. Nor can mental weakness exempt from 
responsibility for crime, unless it be proved that it was the offspring of disease, and that 
the disease overpowered the reason and the will. Congenital imbecility, though similar 
in some of its effects to insanity, is yet not to be confounded' therewith, but to be treated 
upon its own ground. The law knows nothing of any form of insanity that does not 
spring from bodily disease. No crime, however atrocious, is regarded in law as evidence 
in itself of insanity, responsibility being assumed until mental unsoundness, the fruit of 
disease, is proved. No other department of human evidence has led to such interminable 
debate in courts of law as this. However the common mind may judge as to the appli- 
cation of these principles, and though in their application coui'ts may sometimes have 
been confused, for the most part our jurisprudence has in this respect proceeded upon 
the safe ground of common sense. Scientific experts have been allowed great latitude 
in expounding their theories, but judges have generally been careful, in considering the 
subject, to keep their feet upon the solid earth, not wandering readily or far from estab- 
lished precedents. The subject is regarded in law under three aspects — ^insanity, partial 
insanit}^ and mental unsoundness. When the reasoning faculties are under constant 
duress and mental incompetency seems to be a permanent condition of the mind, 
the law deals with the person as insane, and holds his acts to he voidable, though not 
necessarily void, as they may sometimes be rational and right. Partial insanity is said 
to exist when a man is insane in some particulars while perfectly rational in others. In 
such cases the law has simply to decide how far his acts are rational; and in whatever 
degree they are so, it will treat them as it would those of a sane person. If a partially 
insane person make a will or enter into a contract, it will be sustained if no evidence of 
mental disorder appears upon the face or in the substance of the instrument Those 
who deal with a person known to be partially insane do it, however, at their peril. 
Mental unsoundness is not necessarily the result of any appreciable disease, hut may 
arise from the natural decay of the mental powers in consequence of inherited weakness, 
or from drunkenness or some other vice. ^ Persons in this condition are not necessarily 
dangerous to themselves or others, hut in some spheres of labor may even be useful. 
What degree of mental unsoimdness in any particular case will justify and require 
guardianship is a question for the courts to decide. See Imbecility, Lunacy. 

LTJNALILO', William Chablbs, sixth king of the Hawaiian islands, 1835-74; b. 
Honolulu. He was a descendant of Kamehameha I Kamehameha Y,, called Lot, 
being unmarried and dying without naming a successor, prince Lunalilo, a chief of a 
high family, was chosen king Jan. 1, 1873, and crowned on the 9th. He was educated 
at the royal school established by the missionaries at Honolulu in 1839. He, with his 
cousins, Kamehameha IV. and v., received there a good education, showing special 
taste for literature and poetry. ^ In 1860 he visited California with Lot and David, the 
first preceding, the iast succeeding him as king. Lunalilo, before his accession, was dis- 
sipated, hut reformed and made a good and popular ruler. After reigning one year and 
twenty-five days he died without naming a successor, and David Kalakaua was appointed 
king by the legislature. 

LUKAE CAUSTIC is the term applied to the fused nitrate of silver when cast into* 
small cylinders. It is, when freshly prepared, of a whitish striated appearance; but on 
exposure to the air the outer ^surf ace becomes decomposed and blackens. 

The uses of lunar caustic in surgery as a caustic are numerous. It is a useful appli- 
cation to punctured and especially to poisoned wounds. When applied to large indolent 
ulcers it acts as a stimulant, and restores a more healthy action. It is used to remove 
and keep down spongy granulations (popularly known as proud flesh) in wounds and 
ulcers, and to destroy warts. It has been applied with good effect to the pustules in 
small-pox, in order to cut short their progress and to prevent pitting. It is of great service 
as a local application in inflammatory affections and ulcerations of the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth and throat. In fissured or excoriated nipples its application gives 
great relief. It should be insinuated into all the cracks, and the nipple afterwards 
washed with tepid milk and water. It is also extensively employed in diseases of die 
eye, of the genito-urinary organs, and in some forms of skin disease. 

LHNAE CYCLE. See Mbtonio Cycle.- 

LUHAE THEOBY, a term employed to denote the d jpfwt deduction of the moon**, 
motions from the principles of gravitation. See Moon. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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LU'HATIO ASTOTIE. The first hospitals for the insane of ^’hich history or tradition 
makes mention were the sacred temples in Egypt, In these, it is said, the disease was 
mitigated by agreeable impressions received through the senses, and by a system resem- 
bling and rivaling the highest development of moral treatment now practiced. Monas- 
teries appear to have been the representative of such retreats in the mediseval Christian 
times; but restraint and rigid asceticism characterized the management. Out of con- 
ventual establishments grew the bethlems, or bedlams, with which our immediate ances- 
tors were familiar (see Bedlam). But, apart from such receptacles, the vast majority of 
the insane must have been neglected; in some countries, reverenced as specially God- 
stricken; in others, tolerated, or tormented, or laughed at, as simpletons or buffoons; 
in others, imprisoned as social pests, even executed as criminals. In a few spots, enjoy- 
ing a reputation for sanctity, or where miraculous cures of nervous diseases "were sup- 
posed to have been effected, such as Gheel and St. Suaire, communities were formed, 
of which lunatics, sent with a view to restoration, formed a large part, and resided in 
the houses of the peasants, and partook of their labor and enjoyments. Asylums, prop- 
erly so called, date from the commencement of the present century ; and for many years 
after their institution, although based upon sound and benevolent views, they resembled 
jails both in construction and the mode in which they were conducted, rather than hos- 
pitals. Until very recently, a model erection of this kind was conceived necessarily to 
consist of a vast block of building, the center of which was appropriated to the resi- 
dence of the officers, the kitchen and its dependencies, the chapel, etc., from which 
there radiated long galleries, in which small rooms, or cells, were arranged upon one or 
both sides of a corridor or balcony, having at one extremity public rooms, in which the 
agitated or non-industrial inmates, as the case might be, spent the day, while the more 
tractable individuals were withdrawn to engage in some pursuit, either in workshops, 
clustered round the central house, or in the grounds attached, which were surrounded 
by high walls, or by a ha-ha. The population of such establishments, when they were 
appropriated to paupers, ranged from 100 to 1400 patients. These were committed to a 
staff composed of a medical officer, matron, and attendants, to whom were directly 
intrusted the management, discipline, and occupation of the insane, in accordance with 
rcgulatioriS or prescriptions issued by the physician. A gradual but great revolution has 
taken place in the vie^vs of psychologists as to the provisions and requirements for the 
insane during seclusion. As a result of this change, asylums, especially for the wealthy 
classes, are assimilated in their arrangements to ordinary dwelling-houses; while it is 
proposed to place the indigent in cottages in the immediate vicinity of an infirmary, 
where acute cases, individuals dan^’erous to themselves or others, or in any way untrust- 
worthy, could be confined and actively treated, as their condition might require. In 
all such establishments, whether now entitled to be regarded as cottage asylums or not, 
the semblance and much of the reality of coercion has been abolished ; the influence of 
religion, occupation, education, recreation; the judicious application of moral impres- 
sions; and the dominion of rational kindness and discriminating discipline, have been 
superadded to mere medical treatment, and substituted for brute force, terror, and 
cruelty. — Esquirol, Bes Maladies Mentales, t. ii. ; Guislain, 8ur V Alienation Mentale; 
Bvowne OR Asylums, etc, ; Conollj on Construction of As^kms. 

LUNAWATT'EA^ a small state of India, under British protection, in the Rewa Caunta 
division of Guzerat. It is situated on the confines of Guzerat, and is a continuatioh of 
the mountain tract which forms the extreme n.e. of that province. The capital, from 
which the state derives its name, is 160 m. n.w. from Indore, on the left bank of the 
Mahi, or Myhee, a river which flows into the gulf of Gambay, and is in n, lat. 23® 8', 
e. long. 73® 37'. It is a fortified town, the fortifications and town together being about 
8 m. in circumference; and is a place of considerable trade. Area of state, 150 sq.m.; 
pop. '72, about 75,000. 

IiOTB {Londinvm B otJwi'um), a city of Gothland, in the extreme s. of Sweden, and 
in an extensive and fertile plain 30 m. s.e. of Helsingborg, Its population, in 1874, was 
11,680; but it was once much larger, when it was the chief seat of the Danish power in 
the Scandinavian peninsula, and for a long period the capital of the Danish kingdom. 
The principal building is the cathedral, the lower part of which is as old as the 11th 
century. It has manufactures of cloth, tobacco, and leather. Lund is one of the old- 
est towns in Scandinavia; in 920 it was taken and plundered by a band of liUngs; it 
was the see of a bishop from the time of the introduction of Christianity, and from 
1104 its archbishop long exercised jurisdiction over all Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
Lund has a university, founded in 1628, which has now 30 professors and 500 students, a 
library of 100,000 volumes, and some thousands of manusciipts, an excellent zoological 
museum, and a botanic garden. 

LUNDY, Be]S[Ja:mik, 1789~1839; b. Hardwich, Suffolk co., N. J.,of Quaker parent- 
age; had no advantages of education, save those afforded by the common-schools; was 
imbued with a keen thirst for knowledge, and read eagerly such books as were within 
his reach. While serving an apprenticeship to the saddler’s trade in Wheeling, Va., his 
heart was touched with sympathy and indignation at the sight of coffles of slaves pass- 
ing through that place on their Way to a southern market, and he resolved to give his 
life to the work of abolishing slavery. Having completed his apprenticeship, he mar- 
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Tied, and settled in St. Clairsville, Ohio, where he carried on the business of a saddler for 
four years, accumulating a considerable sum of money. His pecuniary prospects were 
highly flattering, but the remembrance of the slave was ever with him, Accoringly, 
he pe^’suaded five others to join him in organizing a “union humane society,” whlch^ 
In a few months, enrolled nearly 500 members. A short time after this he began to 
discuss the subject of slavery in t\\Q Philantlimpist, o, weekly paper published in Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio. In the antimiu of 1819, the agitation of the“ Missouri question” being then 
rife in the countiy, he took his whole stock in trade to St. Louis, resolved to sell it and 
devote the proceeds to the promotion of the antislavery cause. He lost by this venture 
nearly all that he had accumulated; but this did not discourage him in his chosen course. 
He devoted himself for a time to the work of exposing the evils of slavery in the news- 
papers of Missouri and Illinois, hoping in this Avay to create a public sentiment averse 
to the admission of Missouri to the union as a slave state; but he soon returned to Ohio, 
settling at Mt. Pleasant, where, in Jan., 1821, he began the publication of a monthly 
journal entitled the Genius of Unimrsal Emancipation, This paper was shortly after- 
wards removed to Jonesborough, Tenn., where there wms a considerable body of people 
who shared his hostility to slavery and gave him a warm w^elcome. In 1824 it was 
removed to Baltimore, Sid., where it was published weekly. Mr. Lundy, while averse 
to the scheme for colonizing the negroes in Africa, was yet imbued with the idea that 
some place of refuge outside of the United States wms necessary as a means of pro- 
moting emancipation ; and, in 1825, he visited Hayti, where he sought to make ari'ange- 
ments with the government for the settlement of "such emancipated slaves as might be 
sent thither. In 1828 he journeyed on foot through parts of the middle and eastern states to 
lecture on slavery and procure subscribers to his paper. He found a few friends ready 
to aid him, but the people in general had grown apathetic on the subject since the 
admission of Missouri to the union as a slave state. In the winter of 1828-29 Mr. Lundy 
was brutally assaulted and nearly killed by Baltimore’s great slave-dealer, Austin Wool- 
folk, who had taken offense at something which had been said of him and his nefari- 
ous business in the Genius of UnmTsal Emancipation. In the spring of 1829 he made 
a second visit to Hayti, taking with him a small number of emancipated slaves, for 
whom he sought an asylum. In the fall of the same year William Lloyd Garrison, by 
invitation, joined him in Baltimore as co-editor of the Genius. The two men were alike 
in their hostility to slavery, but Mr. Garrison was a pronounced advocate of immediate 
emancipation, while Mr. Lundy, like most of the antislavery men of that day, was a 
gradualist, fearing, if not believing, that a sudden emancipation would be dangerous to 
the public welfare. Mr. Garrison, too, was for emancipation on the soil, while Mr. 
Lundy was committed to schemes of colonization abroad. When about half the first 
year of their partnership had expired, Mr. Garrison was convicted of a criminal libel, 
fined, and thrust into prison for declaring that the domestic traffic in slaves was, in its 
nature, as piratical as the foreign, and that a New England sea-captain, who had taken 
a cargo of human flesh from Baltimore to New Orleans, was guilty of conduct which 
should cover him with “ thick infamy.” This occurrence led to “a dissolution of the 
partnership between Mr. Lundy and Mr. Garrison, the former continuing the publica- 
tion of the Genius, but making Washington the place of its nominal issue, while it was 
printed once a month in whatever place he found it convenient to stop for that purpose 
in the course of his travels. In the winter of 1830-31 he visited the Wilberf orce colony of 
fugitive slaves in Canada, and soon afterwards went to Texas, for the purpose of securing a 
similar asylum under the Mexican flag. He went to Texas again in 1833, but was baffled 
in his purpose on account of the scheme for wresting that country from Mexico, and 
annexing it to the United States. In 1836 he commenced the publication, in Philadel- 
phia, of an antislavery paper, entitled the National Enquim, absorbing therein the 
Genius of Unimrsal Emancipation. A year later he resigned the editorship of the new 
paper, and in the winter of 1838-39 removed to Lowell, La Salle co., III., intending to 
resume there the publication of the Genius, but on the 22d of the ensuing October he 
died. He was a man of rare courage and self-sacrifice, a pioneer in the movement for 
the abolition of American slavery. He traveled more than 5,000 miles on foot, and 
upwards of 20,000 miles in other ways, visiting 19 states of the union, and addressing 
hundreds of public meetings, to promote the object to which he had devoted his life. 

LUOTY ISLE, an island of Devonshire, England, in the mouth of the Bristol chan- 
nel. It is about 3 m. in length from n. to s., and 1 m. in breadth, having an area of 
1800 acres. Its s. point is about 12 m. from Hartland point, on the coast of Devonshire, 
and its n, end about 29 m. from St, Gowan’s head, in Wales. Its shores are rocky and 
precipitous, and approach to them is rendered dangerous by numerous detached or insu- 
lar rocks. There is only one landing-place, which is on the s. side, and near it are dan- 
gerous reefs and insulated rocks. The pop. in 1871 was 144. Near the southern end 
of the island is a light-house, on a height 567 ft. above the sea. At an early date this 
island is said to have belonged to a family named Morisco, one of whom having com 
spired against the life of Henry III., fled hither, and became a pirate. Lundy Isle was 
the scene of a remarkable occurrence in the reign of William and Mary. A party of 
Frenchmen landed from a ship of war under Dutch colors, on pretense of desiring to 
bury one of the crew in consecrated ground, the coffin being really filled with arms, with 
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■wliicli the party armed themselves in the church, having requested the islanders to leave 
them alone to their own funeral rites, and issuing forth, they desolated the island, ham- 
stringing the horses and hullocks, flinging the sheep and goats over the cliffs, and strip- 
ping the inhabitants even of their cloilicy. The cliffs of Lundy isle are the resort of 
multitudes of gannets, or solan geese. Granite is the rock chiefly prevailing in the island, 
but slate appears at its s. end. 

LUNDY’S LANE, Battle op, July 25, 1814. ’While the American army, 8,000 
strong, were in camp at fort Chippewa, on the Niagara river, opposite Buffalo, under 
command of gen. Brown, intelligence was received at noon that the British gen. Drum- 
mond had crossed the Niagara at Queenstown to attack fort Schlosser, the American 
depot of supplies. Gen. Brown immediately sent col. Winfield Scott (afterward gen.) 
with 1200 men to make a demonstration on Queenstown. Near sunset, gen. Scott found 
himself approaching a strong force of the British, posted behind a belt of woods on an 
eminence, supported by a battery of nine guns, and commanded by gen. Kial. This 
position was at the head of Lundy’s lane, 1^ m. from Niagara Falls. Scott seeing the 
strength of force opposed, sent back to gen. Brown for support, and at once ordered 
maj. Jessup with the 25th regiment to attack the English on the left flank, and himself 
occupied their attention by a vigorous attack in front. Jessup’s flank attack was suc- 
cessful, and resulted in the capture of the English gen. Bial. But on the front col. 
Scott met a galling resistance, Gen. Brown arrived with reinforcements in the evening, 
and gen. Drummond had arrived and reinforced the enemy. An attack was ordered on 
the front to capture the English battery. Under cover of the darkness two regiments 
were pushed forward. The first was repulsed by timely discharges of grapeshot, but 
col. Scott at the head of the second succeeded in capturing the battery, turned it against 
the enemy, and enabled gen. Brown to hold the hill in force against three desperate 
assaults of the English troops to regain possession. The struggle closed at midnight by 
the withdrawal of the British troops. Considering the small forces engaged, it was a 
sanguinary battle. Gen. Drummond, as well as gen. Brown and col. Scott, were 
wounded, the latter severely. After the battle the command devolved on gen, Eipley, 
who for lack of force was obliged to leave the trophies of the evening’s victory, and to 
retire to fort Chippewa. The American loss in killed and wounded was 748; the 
British, 878. 

Lir'lSTEBUEG, formerly a principality in Lower Saxony, now a district in the province 
of Hanover. Area, 4,298 sq.m. ; pop. ’71, 384,210, mostly Protestants. The Elbe forms 
its northern boundary. Great part of the country is occupied by the Liineburg Heath. 
See Hanover. ■ 

IXTNEBFEG, a t. of Hanover, in the province of the same name, is situated on the 
river Ilmenau, 24 m. s.e. of Harburg by railway. It is mentioned as early as the age of 
Charlemagne, and was formerly an important Hanseatic town. It is surrounded with 
high walls and towers, and possesses many ancient buildings. The trade is considera- 
ble. In the immediate vicinity of Liineburg is the salt-work of Sulze, discovered in the 
10th c., and still ve^ productive. Close by is a hill 200 ft. high, with rich seams of 
lime and gypsum. Fop, ’71, 16,284. It was at Liineburg that the first engagement took 
place in the German war of liberation, April 2, 1818. About 16 m. to the s.w. of the 
town, in the Liineburg Heath, lies the G5hrde, a beautiful forest, with a royal hunting- 
lodge. 

IlfHEL, a t. in the s. of Prance, department of Herault, 14 m. e.n.e. of Montpellier, 
has a pop. (’72) of 6,973, and a considerable trade in Muscatel wine and raisins. Near 
it is a cave, important for the fossil bones found in it. 

LUNENBURG, a co. in s.e. Virginia, intersected in the extreme s.w. by the Rich- 
mond and Danville railroad; bounded on the n.e. by the Nottoway river, and on the s. 
by the river Meherrin; 410 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 11,535 — 11,434 of American birth, 6,924 
colored. Its surface is uneven, and tolerably well wooded. A large proportion of the 
soil is fertile, and furnishes good grazing facilities. Its leading productions are: 
tobacco, wool, sweet potatoes, oats, corn, wheat, sorghum, and the products of the 
diary. Cattle, sheep, and swine are raised. It produced in ’70, 3,900 lbs, of honey. 
Its water-power is utilized by flour and saw mills. Seat of justice, Lunenburg Court- 
House. 

LUNENBURG, a co. in s.e. Nova Scotia, having the Atlantic ocean for its e. and 
s.e. boundary, drained by Sherbrooke lake in the n., and other small lakes and rivers, 
including the La Have, emptying into Mabone bay, and thence into the ocean; 1115 
sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 23,834. Its soil is fertile, and its inhabitants are largely engaged in 
deep sea fishing and in the West India trade. Foreign vessels, -which frequently visit 
its ports, find good anchorage and safe shelter in its harbors and bay. In the n.e. is 
Chester basin, a small bay, containing, it is said, 865 beautiful little islands. Its indus- 
tries are represented by spacious yards for ship-building and repairs, tanneries, and saw, 
mills, and it exports lumber and wood. In the e. section are alkaline springs. Seat of 
justice, Lunenburg. 

LUNENBURG, a thriving seaport of Nova Scotia, the capital of Lunenburg co. ; pop. 
1600. It was settled by Germans in 1753, and many of the present inhabitants are of 



LUNETTE', in fortification, is a small work beyond the ditch of the ravelin, to supply 
its deficiency of saiiency, and formed at the re-entering angle made by the ravelin and 
bastion. The lunette has one face perpendicular to the ravelin, and the other nearly 
perpendicular to the bastion. See Fortification. 

LUNEVILLE, a t. in the department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, in France, at the conflu- 
ence of the Meurthe and the Vezouse, is a regularly built and unwalled town. Pop. 
’72, 11,929. It was formerly a frequent residence of the dukes of Lorraine, and their 
palace is now used as a cavalry barrack. Luneville has manufactures of cotton and 
worsted goods, embroidery, and earthenware. It is one of the largest cavalry stations 
in France. The town has a historic celebrity from the peace of Luneville, concluded 
here on Feb. 9, 1801, between Germanj^ and France, on the basis of the peace of Campo- 
Formio (q.v.). 

lUNCyS, ' See' Eespiratiok, Organs OP. , 

LUNG-WOET, or Oak-Lungs, Sticta puhnonana, a lichen with a foliaceous leathery 
spreading thallus, of an olive-green color, pale brown when dry, pitted with numerous 
Tittle cavities and netted, much lacerated; the shields (apotJiecia) marginal, reddish 
brown with a thick border. It grows on trunks of trees in mountainous regions, in Britain 
and other European countries, sometimes almost entirely covering them with its shaggy 
thallus. It has been used as a remedy for pulmonary diseases. It is nutritious, and, 
when properly prepared, affords a light diet, capable of being used as a substitute for 
Iceland moss; yet it is bitter enough to he used as a substitute for hops. It yields a 
good brown dye. — The name lungwmi is also given to a genus of phanerogamous plants 
ipulmonana), of the natural order bm^aginecB. The common lungwort {P. officinalis) is a 
rare and rather doubtful native of Britain, although common in some parts of Europe. 
It has ovate leaves and purple flowers, and was formerly employed in diseases of the 
lungs, but seems to have been recommended chiefly by a fancied resemblance to 
the lungs in its spotted leaves. It is^ mucilaginous, and slightly emollient. It contains 
niter in considerable abundance. It is used in the north of "Europe as a pot-herb. 

LUNT, GtEORge, 1803 ; b. Mass, ; educated at Harvard university, graduating in the 
class of 1824, studied law, was admitted to the Essex co. bar, and commenced practice 
in Newburyport, Mass., in 1831, where he had been at one time principal of the high 
school. He served several terms in the legislature of his state, being elected to a seat in. 
both branches. In 1839 he published a small volume of poems, which was followed by 
others in ’43, ’51, and ’54, comprising The Age of Gold, and other Poems, and Lyrics, 
Poe^ins, Sonnets, and Miscellanies, In 1845 he read a poem entitled Culture before the 
Boston mercantile library association. In 1848 he removed to Boston, and in the fol- 
lowing year was appointed U. S. district attorney by president Taylor, holding the 
position until 1853, when, under a change of administration, he resumed the private 
practice of the law. In 1857 he became editor-in-chief of the Boston 
exerting a marked influence on the democratic politics of the period, and in the same 
year he wrote Three Eras of New England. In 1858 he published Badicalisni in Religion, 
Philosophy, and Social Life; in 1860, The Union, poem; and in 1866, Origin of the 
Late War, Other works are : Eastford ; or, Household Sketches by Wesley Brooke, a novel; 
and Julia, a poem. His writings are distinguished for a finished, brilliant style, the 
vehicle of vigorous thought. 

LUPEECA'LIA, a festival among the ancient Eomans, held on Feb. 15, in honor of 
Lupercus, the god of fertility. When Eome began to seek a Grecian origin for its 
religious ceremonies, Lupercus was identified wifh Lycaean Pan, and his worship v^as 
said to have been introduced by Evander, the Arcadian. Modern scholars place no 
value on such statements. Lupercus is believed by them to have been one of the oldest 
pastoral deities of Italy, and everything that is known regarding him and his rites favors 
tills view. These rites were of the rudest and most primitive character, and indicate a 
high antiquity. Goats and dogs were sacrificed ; afterwards the priests (called Luperci) 
cut up the skins of the victims and twisted them into thongs, with which they ran 
through the city striking every one who came in their way (which women used to do) 
in hopes that the god of fertility would be propitious towards them. As the festival is 
believed to have been at first a shepherd one, this running about with thongs is under- 
stood to have been intended as a symbolical purification of the land. The place where 
the festival was held was called the Lupercal, and was situated on the Palatine hill. It 
‘Contained an image of Lupercus, covered with a goat’s skin. Lupercalia were also held 
in other cities of Italy. 

LU'PINE, Lupinus, a genus of plants of the natural order leguminosce, sub-order pdpili- 
onacem, mostly annuals, but some of them perennial herbaceous plants, sonie half 
shrubby, and generally having digitate leaves, with rather long stalks. The flowers are 
in racemes or spikes, the calyx two-lipped, the keel beaked, the filaments all united at 
the base. The species of lupine are numerous, and are chiefly natives of the countries 
near the Mediterranean sea, and of the temperate parts of Horth and South America. 
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German descent. Its principal exports are fish and lumber. It has considerable trade 
with the West Indies. It has a deep, capacious, and well-sheltered harbor. Gold is 
found in the neighborhood. 



lustration. 


The White Lupine (L. alhiii), a species with white flowers, has been cultivated from 
time immemorial in the south of Europe and in some parts of Asia for the sake of the 
seeds, which are farinaceous, and are used as food, although when raw they have a 
strong, disagreeable, hitter taste, which is removed by steeping in w^ater and boiling, 
They were a favorite kind of pulse amongst the ancient Greeks and Romans, and still 
are so in some parts of the south of Europe, although generally disliked by those who 
have not been accustomed to them. They are used in many countries for feeding cattle. 
particularly draught-oxen.— The Yellow Lupine {L. luteus), so called from its yellow 
flowers, and the Egyptian White Lupine (Z. tennis), which has white flowers tipped 
with blue, are also cultivated in the south of Europe, Egypt, etc., for their seeds, which 
are similar in their qualities to those of the white lupine. — In many countries, lupines, 
and particularly the white lupine, are cultivated to yield green food for cattle, and also 
to be plowed down for manure. They grow well on poor and dry sandy soils, which 
by this pocess of green-manuring are fitted for other crops. Many species of lupine 
are cultivated in our flower-gardens, having beautiful white, yellow, pink, or blue 
flowers. The flowers of some species are fragrant. No lupine is a native of Britain. 
L, perennis adorns sandy places from Canada to Florida with its fine blue flowers. 

LUTHLINE. See Hops. 

LUPUS is a chronic disease of the skin, in which dull or livid tubercles are developed, 
which have a tendency to destroy or seriously to affect the adjacent tissues, with or 
without ulceration, and commonly ending in indelible cicatrices. It was formerly 
known as noli me tangere. The disease usually attacks the face, especially the alee of the 
nose and the lips, hut is sometimes met with elsewhere. It is a terrible disease, but is 
happily of rare occurrence. It derives its name from the Latin word for a wolf, in con- 
sequence of its destructive nature. 

Lupus usually commences with the appearance of one or two circular or oval, dull- 
red, somewhat translucent tubercles, about two lines in diameter. After a time, these 
tubercles increase in number and size, and take on new characters. They may ulcerate, 
constituting the variety known as lupus exedens, in which case the ulceration may pursue 
a superficial or a deep'course. Scabs are formed over the ulcers; and, as these scabs are 
thrown off, the ulcer beneath is found to have increased in extent, till great destruction 
of the soft parts and (in the case of the nose) of the cartilages is effected. The ulcer of 
lupus has thick red edges, and exudes a fetid, ichorous matter, in considerable quantity. 
When they do not ulcerate, the tubercles are softer than in the previous variety, and 
form patches of considerable extent, the intervening skin and cellular tissue also swell- 
ing and exhibiting here and there dull-red points, which are the summits of the imbedded 
tubercles. The lips become much enlarged, the nostrils closed with the swelling, the- 
eyelids everted, and the whole face hideous. This variety is known as hipus non exedens. 

The progress of lupus is usually slow, and the sufferings of the patient less than might 
be expected, in consequence of the sensibility of the parts being diminished from the- 
first. The complaint may continue for years, or even for life, but is seldom fatal. Its 
causes are not well known, but it is thought that a scrofulous habit and intemperance- 
predispose to the disease. Both sexes are liable to it, but it seems most common in 
women. It is not contagious. 

The internal treatment consists in the administration of cod-liver oil and the prepara 
tlons of iodine, especially Donovan’s solution, while locally strong escharotics should be 
applied. The disease, is, however, so serious, that whenever there is a suspicion of its. 
nature, professional aid should be sought. 



LTJBCIUEB,, a kind of dog, somewhat resembling a greyhound, and supposed to derive 
its origin from some of the old rough-haired races of greyhound crossed with the shep- 
herd’s dog. It is lower, stouter, and less elegant than the gre 3 diouncl, almost rivals it in 
fleetness, and much excels it in scent. It is covered with I'ough wiry hair, is usually of 
a sandy red color, although sometimes black or gray, and has half-erect ears and a pen- 
dant tail. It is the poacher’s favorite dog, possessing all the qualities requisite for his 
purposes, in sagacity rivaling the most admired dogs, and learning to act on the least 
hint or sign from its master. Of course, it is detested by gamekeepers, and destroyed. 
on every opportunity. 

LUB GAN, a thriving t. of Ireland, in the county of Armagh, a station on the railway 
from Belfast to Armagh, 20 m. s.w. from the former town. It is unusually neat and 
clean in appearance, and carries on manufactures of damasks and diapers. Pop. ’71, 
10,632. 

L CRIST AN, a province of Persia, on the border of Khuzistan, between the Kerkhah 
and the Dizful, an affluent of the Karun ; is almost entirelj^ occupied by mountains and 
narrow valleys ; 20,000 sq. miles. Near the outer ridges of the mountain region are 
some plains of moderate extent, which are under cultivation ; the remainder of the region 
serves as pasture-ground for the different tribes of Lurs who inhabit it. The Bakhtiyari, 
one of these tribes, are ferocious and warlike. The only town is Khorram-abad, situ- 
ated in a fertile district, 90 m. s. of Hamadan, on a feeder of the Kerkhah; it contains 
about a thousand huts, built on the s.w. face of a steep rock, on whose summit are a 
fortress and a palace. 
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LUELII, or Lorelei, the name of a steep rock on the right bank of the Bhine, about 
430 ft. high, a little way above St. Croar, celebrated for its echo, which is said to repeat 
sounds fifteen times. Kear it is a whirlpool, and still nearer, a rapid, called the 
formed Iw the river rushing over a number of sunken rocks — ^visible, however, at low 
water. In consequence, the navigation of the Rhine by rafts and boats is rather dan- 
gerous at this point, which circumstance, in connection with the echo, has undoubtedly 
given rise to the legend of the beautiful hut cruel siren who dwelt in a cave of the Luiiei, 
and allured the passing voyagers to approach by the magic melody of her song, until she 
wrecked and sank them in the whiiipool. The legend has been a great favorite with the 
German poets, but none has treated it so exquisitely as Heine. 

L¥SA'TIA (Lausitz), a region in Germany, now belonging in part to Saxony and in 
part to Prussia. It was formerly divided into upper and lower Lusatia, which consti- 
tuted two independent margraviates, including an area of about 4,400 sq.m., and a pop- 
ulation of about half a million, and bounded on the s. by Bohemia, on the w. by Misnia 
and the electorate of Saxony, on the n. by Brandenburg, and on the e. by Silesia. In 
1319, Lusatia was given to Bohemia, but was obtained by Matthias Corvinusia 147S, 
and was finally transferred to Saxony in 1635; but, by the congress of Yienna, the 
whole of lower Lusatia and the half of upper Lusatia was ceded to ft-ussia. The portion 
left to Saxony now forms the circle of Bautzen. 

LUSHIhrGTGN, Stephen, d.c.l., 1782-1873; b. England; educated at Oxford, and 
called to the bar in 1806. The next year he was returned to parliament for Great Yar- 
mouth, and represented that and other boroughs till 1841, when he was obliged to retire 
in consequence of an act of parliament disqualifying the judge of the admiralty from 
sitting in the commons. He was a follower of Fox and Grenville; and among the parlia- 
mentary measures which he supported, were the abolition of the slave-trade, the recog- 
nition of the South American republics, and the emancipation of the Jews. In 1820 he 
was of counsel for queen Caroline, in conjunction with lord Denham and lord Broughain. 
He was appointed a judge of the consistory court in 1828, and judge of the admiralty in 
1838, and, in the latter year, he was sworn in of the privy council. He was the counsel 
and friend of lady Byron, and an authority on ecclesiastical law. 

LTJSITA'NIA, a district of ancient Hispania, which, as the country occupied by the 
Lusitani was, according to Strabo, bounded s, by the Tagus, n. and w. by the ocean. 
Its extent afterwards was contracted by the growing importance of the Callaici, and 
the river Durius (Douro) became its n. boundary. Afterwards, many of the Lusitatiians 
being driven southward in their long struggles with the Romans, the name Lusitania 
was given to the district s. of the Tagus. When Augustus divided the peninsula into 
the three provinces, Bsetica, Tarraconensis, and Lusitania, the last occupied the s.w., 
between the Anas (Guadiana) on the e., the sea on the s. and w., and Durius on the 
north. It comprised the greater part of the modern kingdom of Portugal, besides a 
large portion of ^ Leon and the Spanish Estremadura. The chief river in the district is 
the Tagus, flowing w. into the Atlantic. Some of the principal towns are Meteiiinuin 
{Medellin); Emerita xiugusta {Merida), the Roman capital, on the Anas ; 01isipo {Luhon\ 
the capital before the time of the Romans, on the Tagus; Conimhriga {Goimbra), on the 
Munda; Salmantica Pax Julia (Re/a); Ebora The province was 

formerly rich and fertile, and had valuable mines of gold and silver. The Lusitani 
were a wild and warlike people, much addicted to plunder, especially those living in the 
mountains. They were the bravest of all the Iberians, and held out the longest in 
resistance to the Romans. In 153 b.c. they revolted, and for fourteen years fought 
against the Romans, who, for a time, acknowledged their independence. Yiriathus, 
their chief, a hold and skillful leader, defeated several Roman generals. At length the 
consul Csepio, unable to subdue him in tiie held, captured him by the treachery of some 
of his intimate friends, and put him to death, wdien the Lusitanians were completely 
subdued, 140 b.c. 

LUSTER, a term used in mineralogy to denote degrees and qualities of brightness. 
There are six kinds usually recognized, viz.: metallic, vitreous, adamantine, resinous, 
pearly, and silky. There are usually four and sometimes five degrees recognized, viz. ; 
splendent, wdien a perfect image is reflected ; shining, glistening ; some use the term glim- 
mering wdieu the reflection seems to be limited to points on the surface. Minerals also 
are said to have a dull luster. 


LUSTRATIOlSr, in antiquity, puriflcation by sacrifices and various ceremonies. The 
Greeks and Romans purified the people, cities, fields, armies, etc., defiled by crime or 
impurity. This was done in several wrays, viz. : by fire, water, sulphur, and air, the last 
by fanning or agitating the air around the thing*' purified. When Servius Tullius had 
numbered the Roman people, he purified them as they were assembled in the Campus 
Martins; and afterwards a lustration of the w^hole people was performed every fifth year 
before the ctasoi’s w’ent out of office. On that occasion the people assembled in the 
Campus Martins, when the sacrifices termed siiovetaurilia, consisting of a sow, sheep, 
and ox, after being carried thrice around the people, were offered up, and a great quan- 
tity of perfumes was burned. This ceremony wms called lustrum. It was instituted by 
Servius Tullma^ ^6 b.c., and performed for the last time in the reign of Yespasiaa. The- 
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term lustrum was given also to the i)eriod of five years between the lustra. The army 
was purified before a battle by causing the soldiers to defile before the two quivering 
halves of a victim, while the priest offered certain prayers. The establishment of a new 
colony was preceded by a lustration with sacrifices. Kome itself, and all towns within 
its dominion, always undei'went a lustration after being visited by some great calamity. 
The lustrations of fields were performed after sowing was finished, and before reaping 
began. The lustration of flocks, designed to keep them from disease, was performed 
every year at the festival of the Palilia, when the shepherd sprinkled them with pure 
water, thrice surrounding the fold with savin, laurel, and brimstone set on fire, and 
afterwards offering incense and sacrifices to Pales, the tutelary goddess of shepherds. 
Private houses were purified with water, a fumigation of laurel, juniper, olive-tree, and 
the like, and a pig offered as the victim. Infants were purified, girls on the third, boys 
on the ninth, day after birth, then named and placed under the protection of the god of 
the family. The lustration of a funeral pile was by having the spectators march round 
it before a fi^re was kindled. Whatever was used at a lustration was cast into a river, or 
some other inaccessible place, as to tread upon it was considered ominous of some great 
disaster. 

LTISTRUH (from luere, to purify or expiate), the solemn offering made for expiation 
and purification by one of the censors in name of the Roman people at the conclusion of 
the census (q.v.). The animals offered in sacrifice were a boar sheep (oms\ and 
bull (taurus), whence the offering was called suovetauriUa, They were led round the 
assembled people on the Campus Martius before being sacrificed. As the census was 
quinquennial, the word lustrum came to mean a period of five years. 

LUTE (G-er. Lauty sound), an obsolete stringed musical instrument, which has been 
superseded by the harp and guitar. It consisted of a table of fir ; a body or belly, com- 
posed of 9 (sometimes 10) convex ribs of fir or cedar; a neck, or finger-board, of hard 
wood, on which were 9 (or 10) frets, stops, or divisions, marked with catgut strings; a 
head, or cross, on which were placed the pegs or screws that tightened or relaxed the 
strings in tuning; and a bridge, to which the strings were attached at one end, the other 
end being fastened to a piece of ivory, between 'the head and neck. The number of 
strings, originally 6, of which five were doubled, so as to make 11, was gradually 
increased till they numbered 24 The performer used his left hand to press the stops, 
and struck the strings with his right. A peculiar description of notation, called tahUfr 
turCy was employed in music written for the lute. The strings were represented by par- 
allel lines, on which were placed letters of the alphabet, referring to the frets: thus, A 
marked that the string was to be struck open (or without pressing any of the stops); B, 
that the first stop was to be pressed; 0, the second, and so on: while over the letters 
were placed hooked marks, corresponding to the minim, crotchet, quaver, etc., to indi- 
cate time. So carelessly and inaccurately was lute-music generally written that it is no 
easy matter to render it into the ordinary notation. The lute was formerly in high favor 
all over Europe as a chamber-instrument; and it was used in dramatic music to accom- 
pany the recitative. In the time of Handel, there was a lute in the Italian opera in 
London ; and there was a lutanist in the King’s chapel down to the middle of last century, 
—For a minute account of the lute, and how to play it, see Mace’s Mustek's Monument 
(Lond. 1676). 

LUTE (Lat. lutum, clay), in chemistry, denotes a substance employed for effectually 
closing the joints of apparatus, so as to prevent the escape of vapor or gases, or for coat- 
ing glass vessels so as to reader them more capable of sustaining a high temperature, or 
for repairing fractures.^ For ordinary purposes, lutes made of common plastic clay or 
pipe-clay with an admixture of linseed-nieal or almond-powder, or, for common stills, 
linseed-meal and water made into a paste, are quite sufficient; for more delicate experi- 
ments, fat lute (q.v.), covered over with moistened bladder, is used. Lutes for coating 
glass vessels are generally composed of Stourbridge clay or Windsor loam, mixed with 
water; but the most simple method is to brush the glass retort over with a paste of pipe- 
clay and water, dry it quickly, and repeat the operation till a sufficient thickness of 
coating is obtained. Other lutes in frequent use are Willis's kite (a paste composed of a 
solution of borax in boiling water, with slaked lime), various mixtures of borax and 
clay, of lime and white of eggy iron cement (see Cements), moistened bladder, paper 
prepared with wax and turpentine, and caoutchouc. The use of the last-named lute 
has, on account of its flexibility and consequent non-liability to accident, been rapidly 
extending. 

^ LUTHER, Mabtin, the greatest of the Protestant reformers of the 16th c., was b. at 
Eisleben on Kov. 10, 1483. His father was a miner in humble circumstances; his 
mother, as Melanchthon records, was a woman of exemplary virtue (exemplar mrtutum)^ 
and peculiarly esteemed in her walk of life. Shortly after Martin’s birth, his parents 
removed to Mansfeld, where their circumstances ere long improved by industry and per- 
severance. Their son was sent to school ; and both at home and in s«hool, his training 
was of a severe and hardening character. His father sometimes whipped him, he says, 

for a mere trifle till the blood came,” and he was subjected to the scholasfecrod fifteen 
flme« in one day! Scholastic and parental severity was the rule in these days; but 
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whatever may have been the character of Luther's schoolmaster at Mansfeld, there is 
no reason to believe that his father was a man of exceptionally stern character. While 
he whipped his son soundly, he also tenderly cared' for him, and was in the habit of 
carrying him to and from school in his arms with gentle solicitude. Luther’s schooling 
was completed at Magdeburg and Eisenach, and at the latter place he attracted the 
notice of a good lady of the name of Cotta, who provided him with a comfortable home 
during his slay there. 

When he had reached his eighteenth year, he entered the university of Erfurt, with 
the view of qualifying himself for the legal profession. He went through the usual 
stuflies in the classics and the schoolmen, aud took his degree of doctor of philosophy, 
or master of arts, in 1505, when he was 21 years of age. Previous to this, how'cver, a 
profound change of feeling liad begun in him. Chancing one clay to examine the 
Vulgate ill the university library, he saw with astonishment that there were more gospels 
and epistles than in thclectionaries. He was arrested by the contents of his newly found 
treasure. His heart was deeply touched, and he resolved to devote himself to a spiritual 
life. He separated himself from his friends and fellow^-students, and withdrew into the 
Augustine convent at Erfurt. 

Here he spent the next three years of his life — years of peculiar interest and signifi- 
cance ; for it was during this time that he laid, in the study of the Bible and of Augustine, 
the foundation of those doctrinal convictions which were afterwards to rouse and 
strengthen him in his struggle against the papacy. He describes very vividly the 
spiritual crisis through w^hich he passed, the burden of sin which so long lay upon him, 
'' too heavy to be borne;” and the relief that he at length found in the clear apprehension 
of the doctrine of the “ forgiven es.s of sins” through the grace of Christ. 

In the year 1507 Luther was ordained a priest, and in the following year he removed 
to Wittenberg, destined to derive its chief celebrity from his name. He became a 
teacher in the new’ university, founded there by the elector Frederick of Saxony. At 
first, he lectured on dialectics and physics, but his heart was already given to theology, 
and in 1509 h« became a bachelor of theology, and commenced lecturing on the holy 
Scriptures. His lectures made a great impression, and the novelty of his -views already 
began to excite attention. This monk,” said the rector of the university, wdll puzzle 
our doctors, and bring in a new doctrine.” Besides lecturing, he began to preach, and 
his sermons reached a wider audience, and produced a still more powerful influence. 
His wmrds, as Melanchtbon said, were “ born not on his lips, but in bis soul,” and they 
moved profoundly the souls of all who heard them. 

In 1510 or 1511 he was sent on a mission to Rome, and he has described very vividly 
what he saw and heard there. His devout and unquestioning reverence, for be was yet, 
in his own subsequent view, “ a most insane papist,” appears in strange conflict with 
his awakened thoughtfulness and the moral indignation at the abuses of the papacy 
beginning to stir in him. 

On Luther’s return from Rome he was made a doctor of the holy Scriptures, and his 
^career as a reformer may be said to have commenced. The system of indulgences had 
reached a scandalous height. The idea that it was in the power of the church to forgive 
sin had gradually growm into the notion, wdiich was widely spread, that the pope could 
issue pardons of his own free will, which, being dispensed to the faithful, exonerated 
them from the consequences of their transgressions. The sale of these pardons had 
become an organized part of the papal system. Money was largely needed at Rome, to 
feed the extravagances of the papal court; and its numerous emissaries sought every- 
where to raise funds by the sale of indulgences,” as they were called, for the sins of 
frail humanity: the principal of these was' John Tetzel, a Dominican friar, who had 
established himself at Jilterboch, on the borders of Saxony. Luther’s indignation at the 
shameless traffic which this man carried on, finally became irrepressible: God willing, ” 
he exclaimed, “ I will beat a hole in his drum.” He drew out 95 theses on the doctrine 
of indulgences, which he nailed up on the gate of the church at Wittenberg, and which 
he offered to maintain in the university against all impugners. The general purport of 
these theses was to deny to the pope all right to forgive sins. If the sinner was truly 
contrite, he received complete forgiveuess. The pope’s absolution had no value in and 
for itself.” 

This sudden and bold step of Luther was all that was necessary to awaken a wide- 
spread excitement. The news of it spread rapidly far and wide. It seemed “ as if 
angels had carried it to the ears of all men.” Tetzel was forced to retreat from the 
borders of Saxony to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where he drew out and published a set of 
counter-theses, and publicly committed those of Luther to the flames. The students at 
Wittenberg retaliated by burning Tetzel’s theses. The elector refused to interfere^ and 
the excitement increased as new combatants — Hochstratten, Prierias, and Eck — entered 
the field, Eck was an able man, and an old friend of Luther’^ and the argument 
between him and the reformer was especially vehement. 

At first the pope, Leo X,, took little heed of the disturbance; he is . reported even to 
ve said when he heard of it that Friar Martin was a man of genius, and that he did 
wish to have him molested.” Some of the cardinals, however,, saw the real charac- 
r of the movement, which gradually assumed a seriousness evident even to the pope; 
d Luther received a summons to appear at Rome and answer, for his theses. Oncse 
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again in Eome, it is unlikely lie would eyer have been allowed to return. His tiniversity 
aud the elector interfered, and a legate was sent to Germany to hear and determine the 
case. Cardinal Cajetan was the legate, and he was hut little fitted to deal with Luther.. 
He would enter into no argument wdth him, but merely called upon him to retract. 
Luther refused, and fled from Augsburg, whither he had gone to meet the papal repre- 
sentative. The task of negotiation was theu undertaken by Miltitz, a German and 
envoy of the pope to the Saxon court, and by his greater address a temporary peace 
was obtained. This did not last long. The reformer was too deeply moved to keep 
silent. *‘God hurries and drives me/’ he said; “lam not master of myself; I wish to 
.. be quiet, and am hurried into the midst of tumults.” Di\ Eck. and he held a memorable 
: disputation at Leipsic, in which the subject of argument was no longer mei-ely tiie 
question of indulgences, but the general power of the pope. The disputation, of course, 
came to no practical result; each controversialist claimed the victory, and Luther iu the 
meantime made progress in freedom of opinion, and attacked the papal system as a 
whole more boldly. Erasmus and Hutten joined in the conflict, which waxed more 
loud and threatening. 

In 1530 the reformer published his famous address to the “Christian nobles of 
Germany.” This was followed in the same year by a treatise On the Babylonish Cap- 
twity of the Church, In these works, both of which circulated widely, and powerfully 
influenced many minds, Luther took firmer and broader ground: he attacked not only 
the abuses of the papacy and its pretensions to supremacy, but also the doctrinal system 
of the church of Rome. “ These works,” Ranke says, “ contain the kernel of the whole 
reformation.” The papal bull was issued against him; the dread document was burned 
before an assembled multitude of doctors, students, and citizens at the Elster Gate of 
Wittenberg, Germany was convulsed with excitement. Eck (who had been the chief 
agent in ob*^ining the bull) fled from place to place, glad to escape wdth his life, and 
Luther was everywhere the hero of. the hour, 

Charles V. had at this time succeeded to the empire, and he convened his first diet 
of the sovereigns and states at Worms. The diet met in the beginning of 1531 ; an order 
was issued for the destruction of Luther’s books, and he himself was summoned to 
appear before the diet. This was, above all, what he desired — to confess the trtith before 
the assembled powers of Germany. He resolved to obey the summons, come what 
would. All Germany was moved by his heroism; his journey resembled a triumph; tlie 
threats of enemies and the anxieties of friends alike failed to move him. “ I am resolved 
" to enter Worms,” he said, “ although as many devils should set at me as there are tiles 
on the house-tops.” His appearance and demeanor before the diet, and the firmness 
with which he held his p'ound, and refused to retract, all make a striking picture. 

. “Unless I be convinced,^’ he said, “by Scripture aud reason, 1 neither can nor dare 
‘ retract anything, for my conscience is a captive to God’s word, and it is neither safe nor 
right to go against conscience. There I take my stand. I can do no otherwise. So 
help me, God. Amen.” 

On his return from Worms he was seized, at the instigation of his friend, the elector 
of Saxony, and safely lodged in the old castle of the Wartburg. The affair was made 
to assume an aspect of violence, but in reality it was designed to secure him from the 
destruction which his conduct at Worms would certainly have provoked. He remained 
in this shelter for about a year, concealed in the guise of a knight. His chief employ- 
ment was his translation of the Scriptures into'" his native language. He composed 
various treatises besides, and injured his health by sedentary habits and hard study. 
His imagination became morbidly excited, and he thought he saw and heard the evil one 
mocking him while engaged in his literary tasks. On one occasion he hurled his ink- 
stand at the intruder, and made him retreat. The subject of the personality and pres- 
ence of Satan was a familiar one with Luther, and he has many things about it in his 
Tahle-talk, 

The disorders which sprang up in the progress of the reformation recalled Luther to 
Wittenberg. He felt that his presence was necessary to restrain Carlstadt and others, 
and, defying any dangers to which he might still be exposed, he returned to the old scene 
of his labors, rebuked the unruly spirits who had acquired power in bis absence, and 
resumed with renewed energy his interrupted work. He strove to arrest the excesses 
of the Zwickau fanatics, and counseled peace and order to the inflamed peasants, while 
he warned the princes and nobles of the unchristian cruelty of many of their doings, 
which had driven the people to exasperation and frenzy. At no period of his life is he 
. greater than now in the stand which he made against lawlessness on the one hand and 
tyranny on the other. He vindicated his claim to be a reformer in the highest sense by 
*; the wise aud manly part which he acted in this great social crisis in the history of 
Germany, 

His next act of importance was by no means so commendable. Although he had 
been at first united in a common cau.se with Erasmus, estrangement had gradually 
sprung up between the scholar of Rotterdam and the enthusiastic reformer of Witten- 
berg. This estrangement came to an open breach in the year 1535, when Erasmus pub- 
lished his treatise Be Bibero Arbitrio. Luther immediately followed with his counter- 
treatise, Be Berm Arbitfy), The controversy raged loudly between them; and in the 
’’rehemence of his hostility to the doctrine of Erasmus, Luther was led into various asse?- 
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tions of a very questionable kind, besides indulging in wild abuse of bis opponent’s 
character. The quarrel was an unhappy one on both sides; and it must be confessed 
there is especially a want of generosiiy in the manner in which Luther continued to 
cherish the dislike which spruifg out of it. 

In the course of the same year, Imther married Katharinavon Bora, one of nine nuns, 
who, under the influence of ids teaching, had emancipated themselves from their relig- 
ious vows. The step rejoiced liis enemies, and even alarmed some of his friends like 
Melanchthoii. But it greatly contributed to his happiness, while it served to enrich and 
strengthen his character. Ail the most interesting and touching glimpses we get of him 
henceforth are in connection with his wife and chiiuren. 

Two years after his marriage he fell into a dangerous sickness and depression of 
spirits, from which he was only aroused by the dangers besetting Christendom from the 
advance of the Turks. Two years later, in 1529, he engaged in his famous conference 
at Marburg with Zwirigli and other Swiss divines. In this conference be obstinately 
maintained his peculiar views as to the sacrament of the Lord’s-supper (q.v. ; see also 
Impanation); and, as in the controversy with Erasmus, distinguished himself more by 
I the inflexible dogmatism of his opinions than by the candor and comprehensiveness of 

; his arguments, or the fairness and generosity of his temper. Aggressive and reforming i 

i in the first stage of his life, and while he w'as dealing with practical abuses, he was yet ^ 

, in many respects essentially conservative in bis intellectual character, and he shut his ; 

; mind pertinaciously after middle life to any advance in doctrinal opinion. The follow- ; 

• ing year finds him at Coburg, w^hiie the diet sat at Augsburg. It was deemed prudent 

to intrust the interests of the Protestant cause to Melanchthon, who attended the diet, i 

^ but Luther removed to Coburg, to be conveniently at hand for consultation. The estab- -r 

[ lishment of the Protestant creed at Augsburg marks the culmination of the German ; 

I reformation ; and the life of Luther from henceforth possesses comparativeljr little inter- vi 

I est. He survived 16 years longer, but they are years marked by few incidents of ,j 

I importance. He died in the end of Feb., 1546. c 

character presents an imposing combination of great qualities. Endowed ; 

I with broad human sympathies, massive energy, manly and affectionate simplicity, and 

j rich, if sometimes coarse humor, he is at the same time a spiritual genius. His intui- il 

I tions of divine truth were bold, vivid, and penetrating, if not comprehensive ; and he 

> possessed the art which God alone gives to the finer and abler spirits that he calls to do ,i 

' special work in this world, of kindling other souls -wUh the fire of his own convictions, I 

J; and awakening them to a higher consciousness of religion and duty. He was a leader ^ 

; of men, therefore, and a reformer in the highest sense. His powders wxu-e fitted to his ' 

I appointed task: it was a task of Titanic magnitude, and he was a Titan in intellectual li 

£ robustness and moral strength and courage. It was only the divine energy wfiiicli p 

I swayed him, and of which he recognized himself the organ, that could have accomplished i 

! what he did. ' 

Reckoned as a mere theologian, there are others who take higher rank. There is a ‘ 

' lack of patient thoughtfulness and philosophical temper in his doctrinal discussions; f H ^ 

but the absence of these very qualities gave wfings to his bold, if sometimes crude, cou- j j 

ceptions, and enabled him to triumph in the struggle for life or death in which he was ’ r : 

engaged. To initiate the religious movement which was destined to renew the face of , « 

Europe, and give a nobler and more enduring life to the Saxon nations, required a 
gigantic wdll, which, instead of being crushed by opposition or frightened by liatred, 
should only gather strength from the fierceness of the conflict before it. To clear 
the air thoroughly, as he himself said, thunder and lightning are necessary; and he 
was well content to represent these agencies in the great work of refonnation in the 
i 16tli century. Upon the whole, it may be said that history presents few greater cliarac- 

I ters — few that excite at once more love and admiration, and in which we see tenderness, 

humor, and a certain picturesque grace and poetic sensibility more happily comhine 
with a lofty and magnanimous, if sometimes rugged sublimity. 

Luther's works are very voluminous, partly in Latin, , and partly in German. Among 
those of more general interest are his Table-talk, his Letters, SindSeimons, DeWette has 

given to the public copious and valuable edition of his Letters, which, along with his 

Table-talk, are the chief authority for his life. Many special lives of him, however, have 
been wuitten, by Melanchthon, Michelet, Audin, and others. 

LUTHERAISr CHURCH in the United States (Lutherans, ante). The first 
to America in 1621 in company with the first Dutch emigrants to 
what is now Hew York. They were without ministerial guidance. In 1638 Swedish 
Lutherans, with a minister, settled at Wilmington, Del. Their second pastor translated 
Luther’s smaller catechism into the language of the native tribes in the vicinity, com- 
mencing missionary labor among them soon after 1643, about the same time with John 
Eliot in Massachusetts. These Swedes afterwards united with the Protestant Episcopal 
church, under wdiose care the “ old SWedes’ church ” in Wilmington still stands. There 
is a similar one in Philadelphia, popularly known by the same nanie, and in communion 
with the same denomination. The first German Lutheran settlers in this country also 
came to New York with the Dutch in 1644, and were at first without a minister. When 
numerous enough to support a pastor, the Dutch would not allow them to have one. 
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But under the English rule, having obtained religious liberty, they secured their first 
minister, Jacob Fabricius, in 1664, and a house of worship in 1671. This was rebuilt, 
in at Broadway and Hector street. In 1710, 4,000 Gemians, fleeing from civil and 
religious oppression, settled in New York, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. Another 
colony went to Georgia in 1734, and was much increased by a second company the fol- 
lowing }'ear, John and Charles Wesley, when they visited Georgia, found these 
Lutherans flourishing and useful. The German Lutherans of Philadelphia, having sent 
earnest requests for help to their brethren in England and the fatherland, Franke, the 
founder of the orphan house at Halle, persuailed I)r. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg to 
settle in America. His arrival in 1742 opened a ne’W era in the progress of the American 
Lutheran church, of "which, indeed, he Avas, in a great degree, the founder. When he 
came, flnding no organization, he set himself to effect a union at least of Gcmmn 
LuLiierans. By exerting his influence in Germany, he induced a number of his friends 
to come to America, so tliat in 1748 he was able to form a synod, w’hich afteiwvards met 
annually with very benefleial results. In 1749 an orphan asylum wuis established at 
Ebouezer, Ga. ; in 1765 a private theological seminary was commenced; in 1787 the 
legislature of Pennsylvania founded Franklin college “for the special benefit of the 
Germans of the commonwealth, as an acknowdedgment of services rendered by them 
to the state, and in consideration of their industry and public virtues and in 1791 the 
same legislature gave 5,000 acres of land to the free schools of the Lutheran church in 
Philadelphia, in 1785 the New York synod was formed; in 1803, that of North 
Cai’olina; in 1819, that of Ohio; and in 1820, that of Maryland and Virginia. In 1816 a 
public theological seminary was established at Hartwick,"N. Y. During the revolution 
the Lutherans were zealous patriots, and, in consequence, incurred the dislike of the 
English, At the close of the W'ar a large number of the German soldiers whom the 
Briiidi government had hired remained in this country and joined the Lutheran congre- 
gations. The growdng acquaintance of the younger generations with the English 
language made them anxious to have part, at least, of the religious services conducted 
hi it. The older persons, however, resisted the effort, some of them even believing that 
the German might become the language of the country. The first Lutheran church in 
w’hich English was exclusively used -was built in 1809" and it remained the only one for 
many years. In 1820 the general synod w^as formed, representing 135 ministers and 
33,000 church members. The fresh arrival of Lutherans from Europe produced differ- 
ences of opinion and disputes which resulted in several secessions from the main body. 
After the war of tlie rebellion the southern general synod was formed. A division on 
doctrinal grounds next occurred in the northern synods. While the Augsburg confession 
was cordially accepted by the general synod as a most important historical document, 
they did not regard a strict adherence to the letter of its teachings as essential to church 
membership, the privileges of which they wished to extend to all Lutherans, But the 
stricter parry were dissatisfied with this liberal view, and, in 1864, the admission of the 
Frankean synod led to the withdrawal of the oldest organization — the synod of Pennsyl- 
vania — and, subsequently, to the formation of the general council. 


STATISTICS AS GIVEN IN THE CHURCH ALMANAC FOR 1880: 



Ministers. 

Congregations. 

Members. 

I, Synodical conference 

1,150 

840 

1,876 

1,S17 

1,467 

486,000 

II. General synod, north 

125,000 

207,200 

13,300 

43,600 

HI. General council ; i ! 

760 

rv. General synod, south i 

100 

176 ’ 

V, Independent synods 

165 

490 


Total, 58 synods ....s 

3,015 

6,2S4 

, 825,000 ' 




LIT'THEEAH'S, a designation originally applied by their adversaries to the reformers 
of the 16th c., and which afterwards was distinctively appropriated among Protestants 
themselves to those who took part with Martin Luther against the Bwiss reformers, 
particularly in the controversies regarding the Lord’s-supper. It is so employed to this 
day, as the designation of one of the two great sections into which the Protestant church 
was soon unhappily divided, the other being known as the Beformed (q.v.). To the end 
of Luther’s life, perfect harmony subsisted between Mm and his friend Melanchthon; 
but already there were some who stood forth as more Lutheran than Luther, and by 
whom Melanchthon was denounced as a Grypto-Galmn'mt and a traitor to^ evangelical 
truth. After LuthePs death, this party became more confident; and, holding by LuthePs 
words, without having imbibed his spirit, changed Ms evangelical doctrine into a dry 
scholasticism and lifeless orthodoxy, while extreme heat and violence against their oppo- 
nents were substituted in the pulpit itself for the zealous preaching of the gospel. The 
principal seat of their strength was in the university of Jena, which was founded in 1557 
for this very object, and maintained their cause against Wittenberg. The utmost 
illiberality characterized this party; and in so far as governments came under their 
influence, extreme intolerance was manifested, the measures adopted against those wh<i^ 
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differed from them being not iinfreqnently of a persecuting nature. No controversy 
was ever conducted with more bitterness than the mcrmnentcincm contmsersy (q.v.). 

Towards the end of the 17t.li c. the Lutherans of Germany found a new object of 
hostility in the Pietiats (q.v.), against wliom they stired up the passions of the multitude, 
and instigated the governments to severity.— -In the 18th c. they came into conflict with 
Uationalism (q.v.), which may be regarded as a consequence of* the state of things exist- 
iiig in Germany during the previous period of unprofitable theological strife.— When, 
after the wars of the French revolution were over, the Prussian government formed and 
carried into execution a scheme for the union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches 
into one national church (see Prussia), an active opposition arose on the part of those 
who BOW began to be known as old Lutherans. Separate congregations were formed, 
and an attitude of open hostility to the government was assumed by some ; while others, 
more moderate, but holding the same theological opinions, continued to maintain these 
opinions "within the United Evangelical cJmrcli. Among the hitter were some of the most 
eminent divines in Germany, as Hengstenberg, Olshausen, Guericke, and Tholuck. The 
separatists were for some time severely dealt with by the government, dnd, consequently, 
many left their native country to found old Lutheran communities in America and 
Australia. This took place chiefly about the year 1837. After that time greater toler- 
ation was practiced, arid now the old Lutherans form a legally recognized ecclesiastical 
body i!j Prussia. For some time after the political excitement of 1848, those who held 
the Lutheran doctrines within the national or United Evangelical church of Prussia, 
exhibited considerable uneasiness and a sP’ong desire for a position more consistent with 
their ecclesiastical traditions; but more recently this feeling seems to have been con- 
siderably allayed. 

Lutheranism is the prevailing form of Protestantism in Saxony, Hanover, and tiie 
greater part of northern Germany, as well as in Wlirtemberg; it also prevails to a con- 
siderable extent in other parts of Germany. It is the national religion of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norwa}"; and there are Lutheran churches in Holland, France, Poland, 
etc. Among the Lutlieran S 3 nnboiical books, the Atigsburg Confession (q.v.) holds the 
principal place; hut the supreme authority of the holy Scriptures is fully recognized. 
The chief difference between the Lutherans and the Reformed is as to the rml presence 
of Christ in tlie sacrament of the supper; the Lutherans holding the doctrine of consvE 
stantiatmi, although rejecting transubstantiation (see Lord’s-Supper ; Impaitatiok; and 
Transubstantiation); while some of their more extreme theologians have asserted not 
only the x>resence of the human nature of Christ in the Lord’s-supper, as Luther did, but 
the absolute omnipresence of his human nature. Other points of difference relate to 
the allowance in (jhristian worship of things indifferent (adiaphoi^a); and many of those 
things at first retained as merely tolerable by Luther and his fellow-reformers, have 
become favorite and distinguishing characteristics of some of the Lutheran churches — 
as images and pictures in places of worship, clerical vestments, the form of exorcism in 
baptism, etc. Among the old Lutherans of Prussia, particularly the separatists, a strong 
tendency to exaggeration in these distinctive peculiarities has manifested itself. 

In man}" of the Lutheran churches, the doctrines of Luther, and of their symbolical 
books, have long given place, in a great measure, to Arininianism, and to a system of 
religion very inconsistent with Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith. In some 
quarters, particularly in Norway and Sweden, a reaction has of late years appeared; 
and man}" of the Lutheran divines of Germany are strenuous supporters of the “evan^ 
gelical ” doctrines of the reformers. 

In its constitution the Lutheran church is generally unepiseopal, without being 
lKopeY]y 2)n’sbgterian. In Denmark and S^veden there are bishops, and in Sweden an 
archbishop (of IJpsal), but their powers are very limited. Where Lutheranism is the 
national religion, the sovereign is recognized as the supreme bishop, and tiie church is 
governed by consistories appointed by him, and composed both of clergymen and laymen. 
The members of congregations possess almost no rights. 

LUT'KE, Feodor Petrovitch, b.-1797; was educated for the Russian naval ser- 
vice. In 1817-19 an associate in a Russian expedition around the world, which made 
discoveries on the shores of Nova Zembla. Prom 1826 to 1828 he was engaged in explora- 
tions in Reh ring’s straits, the sea of Kamtchatka, its connections, and its before unknown 
islan<ls. In 1830 he made a voyage of scientific observation to ascertain the oscillations 
of the pendulum. He was made admiral in 1835, and was subsequently employed in 
conspicuous sei-vice. In 1855 he procured the establishment of the Russian geographi- 
cal society, and iu 1864 was pre.sident of the academy of sciences at St. Petersburg, 
principal published work is his Fotir Vogages Across ike Arctic Seas (St, Petersburg, 

LF'TOK, a market t. and parish of England, co, Bedford, situated 80 m. n.n.w. of 
London, on the river Lea, ivhich rises in the parish. It is connected writh the London 
and Northwestern and the Great Northern railways by branch-lines from Leighton, Buz- 
zard to Hatfield. Staple trade, straw" -hat manufacture. Pop- ’71, 17^817. The parish 
church, an ancient and noble structure, contains an elegant and perhaps unique baptis- 
mal font, 

LUTRA. See Otter, ante. 
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LTJTTI, Francbsoa, b, Biva di Trento, in the Italian Tyrol; is devoted to literatur® 
and philanthropy, and ranked among the first of Italian poets. Her works are Novelle s 
Lirkhe (3 vois,); Alberto; and Un Prorerbio. 

liiT'TBIlSrGrHAUSEN, a prosperous manufacturing t. of Rhenish Prussia, 18 m. s.e. 
from Dusseidorf. Woolen, linen, and cotton manufactures are carried on; also maiiu- 
factures of hardware and cutlery. Pop. ’75, 9,493. 

LUTZ, Johann von, 1826; b. Bavaria; Bavarian minister of justice, 1807-69, when 
he took the office of minister of public education and worship, in which he distinguished 
himself by his firm resistance to the ultramontanes. 

lijT'ZEiT, a small t. of (1871) 2,647 inhabitants, in the Prussian province of Saxony, 
famous for two great battles fought in its vicinity. The first took place on i%tii Hov., 
1632. Gustavus Adolphus, who had moved in the direction of Bavaria, being recalled 
from his designs of conquest there by the advance of Wallenstein on Saxony, united 
his forces with those of duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, and attacked the imperialists at 
Liltzen. The fortune of the day was very various ; hut notwithstanding the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus, victory remained with the Swedes, and Wallenstein was compelled 
to resign to them the field of battle. About 9,000 men w^ere killed and severely wounded. 

T!hQ baUle of on May 2, 1813, was fought somewhat further to the s., at the 

village of Groszgbrschen. It was the first great couflict of the united Russian and Prus- 
sian army with the army of Napoleon in that decisive campaign. The allies gained at 
first great successes, but the French were left in possession of the field at the close of the 
day ; their superiority in numbers securing them the victory, although they lost about 
12,000 men^ and the allies only 10,000. By this battle, the French regained possession 
of Baxony and the Elbe. 

LUTZOW, Lxjhwio- Adolf Wilhemi, Baron von, 1782-1834; a German officer of 
the province of Brandenburg, made famous principally by the songs of KOrner, espe- 
cially lAitp.ow'a Wilde, Verwegene Jagd, On the retreat of the French from Moscow he 
placed himself at the head of the students of the universities, who rose en masse under 
the title of the Tugenbwid, and, as the black cavalry, first distinguished themselves at 
the battle of Llitzen. It was their vigorous following of the retreating French army 
that received the name of / ‘ Lutzoiv’s wild chase. ” 

LIJXEMBOtTBG-, Franqois Henri de Montmorency, Duke of, marshal of France, 
a famous gen. of Louis XIV., b. at Paris, Jan. 8, 1628; was the posthumous son of 
Pran 9 ois de Montmorency, count of Bouteville, who was beheaded on account of a 
duel. His aunt, the mother of the great Conde, brought him up as a companion of her 
son, with whom he took part in the disturbances of the Fronde, signalizing himself in 
the battles then fought. Being afterwards received into favor by Louis XI v., he served 
as a volunteer under Turenne in Flanders (1667), in Franche Comte as the lieut.gcn. of 
Conde, and in the Netherlands, where the battles of Grool, Deventer, Zwoll, etc., gi*eatly 
increased his reputation. He had, however, the misfortune to embroil himself in a 
quarrel with the all-powerful Louvois, the results of which were disastrous to his pros- 
pects for a time. He assumed the title of Luxembourg on marrying the heiress of that 
house. Some of his military exploits were very daring, and were executed with great 
skill; his retreat from Holland, in particular, being executed in such a masterly manner 
that it placed him among the foremost generals of his age: but he largely participated 
in the savage burning of towns, and desolating of conquered districts, which disgraced 
the French arms at that period, though it is believed that in this he only carried out the 
positive instructions which he received from Louvois (q.v.). In the campaign of 1677 
he defeated the prince of Orange at Mont-Cassel, took St. Omer, and compelled the 
prince to raise the siege of Charleroi. After the peace of Nimeguen, Louvois attempted 
to accomplish his destruction by means almost incredible. Having got possession of a 
contract between Luxembourg and a wood-merchant, he caused it to be changed so that 
it became a contract with the devil. ^ Upon this, Luxembourg was summoned before the 
cliamhre ardente, and obeyed the citation, although his friends advised him to leave 
the country. He \vas thrown into the Bastile, and there confined in a dark dungeon. 
After fourteen months, he was acquitted and released, but banished to one of Ins 
domains, where he lived forgotten for ten years, at the end of which time, the king 
appointed him to the command of the army ‘in Flanders. On July 1, 1690, lie gained a 
victory over the prince of Waldeck at Fleurus; on Aug. 4, 1692, and July 29, 1693, over 
William III. of England, at Steenkirk and at Neerwinden. He took 'Charleroi, Oct. 
12, 1693. He died Jan. 4, 1695. Luxembourg was crooked in shape and feeble in body, 
but possessed an inexhaustible activity of spirit. 

LUXEMBOURG PALACE, built at Paris in 1615 bj’’ order of Marie de’ MMicis. It 
is in the style of the Pitti palace at Florence, and was sumptuously /lecorated by 
Debrosse, but afterwards altered by Chalgrin, the architect of tlie Arc de rfitoile. 
Between 1621 and 1625 Rubens, wlio was commissioned to embellish tlie palace with 
paintings, painted, with the assistance of his pupils, those large pictures repro^ 
senting scenes from the queen's life wdiich are now in the Louvre. The long gal- 
lery in which these paintings "were originally hung still contains frescos by Jordaens, 
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the pupil of Rubens. The palace continued to be a royal residence down to the revolu- 
tion, shortly before which it was presented by Louis XYI. to his brother, the count of 
Provence, afterwards Louis XVIII. The palace derives its name from the duke of 
Pliney -Luxembourg, whose mansion formerly occupied the site, and, although various 
other names have been proposed, none of them has ever been permanently adopted. 
Ill 1795 the building was named the Palais du Directoire, and afterwards the Palais dii 
Consulat, During the first empire the palace was occupied by the senate, and styled 
Palais (lu Senat-Conservateur. After the restoration and under Louis Philippe, the 
chamber of peers met here. In March and April, 1848, the commimion des tmmilleuTS^ 
under Louis Blanc, held^ its socialist meetings in the palace. From 1852 to 1870 it 
'was named. Palais dii Senat, that body lia^dng again sat here during the second 
empire. Since 1871 it has been occupied by the offices of the prefet cle la Seine. The 
Palais du Luxembourg, although its architecture is somewhat heavy, is one of the 
handsomest and most symmetrical buildings of Paris. The principal facade, ■which 
has been restored^ in conformity with the design of Debrosse, rises opposite the rue 
de Tournon. It is nearly 300 ft. in width, and consists of a central dome-covered 
pavilion and tw^o wings, connected by galleries. It is adorned with Tuscan, Doric, 
and composite columns placed above each other. The salle dn trone was adorned In 
1856 with a series of large pictures representing scenes from the history of tlie Napo- 
leons. The room adjoining is a gallery of busts of former peers and senators. The 
apartments of queen Marie de’ Medicis were restored in 1817. The chapel was restored 
and richly decorated in 1842. The dome of the library is adorned -svith one of the 
finest works of Eugene Delacroix, representing Elysium as portrayed by Dante. The 
•musee du^ LuxeTYibourg occupies a room on the ground-floor of the palace. It contains 
a collection of works of living artists, consisting of paintings, sculptures, drawings, 
engravings, and lithographs. The works of the most distinguished masters are gen- 
erally transferred to the Louvre about ten years after their death. To the n.e. of the 
palace, opposite the gate of the garden, rises the iMdire de VOdeon, a heavy and unat- 
tractive edifice erected in 1818. The fagade on the n. side is adorned ■with a Doric 
portico. On^ the^ three other sides are galleries occupied by book and newspaper 
stalls. The interior is well fitted up, aud the chandelier is particularly handsome* 
The foyer is^embellished -wfith busts and portraits of dramatists and actors connected 
with the Odeon.^ The garden of the Luxembourg on the e. and s. sides of the palace con- 
tains the “fontaine de, MMicis,” by Debrosse, in the Doric style, with imitations of sta- 
lactites; Polyphemus surprising Acis aud Galatea, ” by Ottin ; an “ Archidamas about to 
Throw the Disk,” by Lemaire; and copies of the “ Borghese Gladiator” and the “Diana’* 
of Yersailles. The terraces surrounding the parterre are embellished with 20 modern stat- 
ues in marble of celebrated French women. A fountain designed by Carpeaux was erected 
in 1875 at the point where the garden formerly terminated. It is adorned with eight 
horses rising above the lower basin, and with a ^’oup of four figures bearing an armillary 
sphere. The place is called the earrefour de robsermtoire. The statue of Ney, to the 
left of the earrefour, stands on the spot where the marshal was shot in 1815, in execution 
of the sentence pronounced by the chamber of peers on the previous evening. The 
statue is in bronze by Rude, and was erected in 1853. On the sides of the p)edeslai are 
inscribed the names of the battles at which the marshal was present. The obsermtoire 
is situated at the end of the avenue of that name. This celebrated institution was 
founded in 1672. The meridian of Paris runs through the center of the building, and 
the latitude of the s. fagade is held to be that of Paris. The copper dome, which is 42 
ft. in diameter, is constructed so as to revolve round its vertical axis for the purpose of 
adjusting the great equatorial which it contains. The observatory also has a new tele- 
scope, which cost 200,000 francs. 

IIJX'EMBFEG. an old German eo., and afterwards a duchy, which, about the 12tli 
c., came into possession of the counts of Limburg, who assumed the title of counts of 
Luxemburg. It -was next acquired bj’" Burgundy, and in this way came into the 
hands of Austria. By the peace of Campo Formio (q.v.), it was ceded to France 
in 1797. In 1814 it was elevated to the rank of a grand duchy of the German 
confederation, and given to Holland in compensation for the loss of Nassau. In 
1830, when Belgium formed itself into an independent kingdom, Luxemburg -was 
divided between it and Holland — the latter, however, retaining little more than the 
fortress of Luxemburg, till 1839, "when, by a treaty signed in London, a new division 
was made more favorable to Holland.— Belgian .Luxemburg, or Luxembourg, tlie 
hrrgest province of Belgium, forming the s.e. corner of the country, contains an area 
of 1690 English sq.m., with a pop. (1873) of 206,069. It is traversed from s.w. to n.e. 
by a branch of the Ardennes, which nowhere exceed 2,000 ft. in height. The, surface 
is in general extremely rugged, much covered with woods and morasses. The soil is 
, poor. About a third of the" arable land is devoted to pasture, great numbers of cattle, 
-sheep and horses being reared for export. The horses are a strong, hardy breed, much 
prized both for agricultural and military purposes. The mineral wealth of thd’ country 
■consists of iron, lead, copper, marble, freestone, slate, gypsum, etc. The chief manm 
factures are cloth, tulle, earthenware, leather, nails, and potash; and the principal 
articles of export are heniii, flax, oak-bark, timber, iron, leather, cheese,- etc. The cap- 
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itai of the province, Arlon, lias a pop. of 4,200.— Dutch Luxembuko, e. of the Belgian* 
province of Luxenibnrg, is connected with the Netherlands in the person of the sover- 
eign, but has a constitution and administration of its own. The king of Holland, as 
grand duke, appoints a deputjr-governor. Dutch Luxemburg was a part of the Ger- 
manic confederation from its formation in 1815 till its dissolution in 1866. In 1867 its 
neutrality was guaranteed by the great powers. Its present constitution dates from 
1868. The chamber of deputies consists of 40 members, chosen for 6 years by direct 
vote in the electoral districts. Area, 990 English sq.m. ; pop. 71, 197,528, the most 
of whom are engaged in agriculture. The chief products are wine, corn, hops, hemp, 
and flax. In the eastern districts there are iron mines, and lime and slate quarries. 
The majority of the inhabitants are Walloons, the rest mainly Germans. The capital 
is Luxemburg. By a law of 1868 the army consists of 18 officers, 500 under-officers 
and privates, besides 122 gendarmes. 

LUXEMBUEGr, the capital of Dutch Luxemburg, is situated on the Else or Alsctte, 
76 rn. s, by e. from Liege, and possessed a pop., in ’71, of 14,440. Its situation has often 
been compared to that of Jerusalem, being, like the latter, surrounded by escarped rocks, 
which, excepting the w. side, average 200 ft. in height. The Spaniards, Austrians, 
French, and Dutch, who successively held possession of the town, so increased aiid 
strengthened its fortifications that in the beginning of the 19th c. it was considered to be, 
with the exception of Gibraltar, the strongest fortress in Europe. Another portion of 
Luxemburg, called the "‘low^ town,” is situated at the foot of the precipice, along the 
banks of the river. It possesses a fine cathedral, various handsome buildings, and public 
institutions. It has also manufactures of wax, distilleries, breweries, tanneries, and an 
extensive general trade. It was formerly garrisoned by Prussian troops; but by the 
treaty of London of 1867, these were withdrawn, and the fortifications demolished. 

LUXOR, in upper Egypt. See Thebes, ante. 

LIJYNES, Honore Theodoric Paul Joseph d’Albert, Due de, 1802-67; son of 
Mine, de Ghevreuse, whose too plainly expressed contempt for some of the faults of 
the court of Napoleon I. caused her dismissal on two different occasions. Her son first 
turned to archaeological studies by the discovery of the remains of the Greek city of 
Metapoiitura on one of his father’s estates in Italy. On the accession of Louis Philippe 
in 1848 he became a member of the constituent assembly, and in 1849 of the legislative 
assembly. In 1851 he was one of the parties arrested by Louis Napoleon in the coup' 
d'Hat, though not a republican. In 1864 he pursued archseological studies in Syria and 
Palestine, which were the basis for the work of his grandson, entitled Voyage (fJSIxplo- 
raikm d la Mer Morte, d Palmyre^ d Petra^ et sur la rim gauche du Jourdan. 

LXJZAC, Jean, 1746-1807; a Dutch philologist, and one of the editors of the Leyden 
Gazette, a journal of large influence controlled by his family since 1788. He was a 
friend and correspondent of Washington, John Adams, and Jefferson, and for a time 
directed the education of John Quincy xldams. He was Greek professor of the univer- 
sity of Leyden at the close of the last century. His lectures on Greek history were 
considered too republican, and caused him to be suspended from his position for a time. 
In 1809 his lecture in defense of Socrates — Le-ctioms Aitim — was published in Leyden. 

LUZENBERG, Charles Aloysius, 1805-48; b. Yerona, Italy; entered college by 
special permission when but 10 years of age; emi^ated to the United States in'^1819; 
attended lectures inUhe Jefferson medical college in Philadelphia; in 1829 removed to 
New Orleans, where he was attached for a time to the cliarity hospital, and afterwards 
established one of his own, in which he performed many difficult surgical operations. 
He wa.s in Europe 1832-34, and was elected a cori'esponding member of the Paris acad- 
emy. He returned to Louisiana in 1834; founded the society of natural history in 1839, 
and the Louisiana medico-chirurgical society in 1843, and was the first president of both. 
Died in Cincinnati. 

LUZERN. See Lucerne, a7ite. 

LUZERNE, a n.e, co. of Pennsylvania, drained by the Lehigh river and Nescopeck 
creek, and intersected by a branch of the Susquehanna; traversed by the Lehigh Yalley, 
Central, of New Jersey, and Lackawanna and Bloomsburg railroads; 850 sq.m.; pop. 
’80, 133,066. It is heavily wooded, and the scenery is varied and picturesque, compris- 
ing, among other features, the charming Wyoming valley. The soil is fertile, the pro- 
ductions including hay, Indian corn, lumber, oats, wheat, buttex*, and cattle. This 
county has a larger coal product than any other in the United States, the larger part 
of the mineral (anthracite) lying in the Wyoming and Lackawanna valleys. In 1870 the 
coal exportation of the county was nearly 10,000,000 tons. Co. seat, Wilkesbarre, 

LUZERNE, Chevaiher Anne-Ce.saii de la, ll.d., 1741-91; a BTench gen., 
and ambassador to the United States from 1779 to 1783. His services to the United 
States won the gratitude of the nation during its struggle for independence. Luzernv 
CO., m Pennsylvania, was named in his honor. In 1780 he lent his own private credit 
to obtain , a loan for the' relief of the ximerican army, and congress voted him the thanks 
of the nation, which was reiterated by request of gen. Washington in 1789. He died 
while ambassador at London,- 

Luzon’', the largest of the Philippine islands (q.v.). 
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IIF'2ULA, a genus of plants of tlie natural order juncem, differing from rushes in hav- 
ing a S-sceded instead of a manj'Seeded cai)siile, and in having soft plane leaves, which 
are generally covered with thinly scattered loiigish hairs. They do not grow in wet 
places, like rushes, but in woods, pastures, and elevated mountainous situations. The 
English name, Wood-eusii, has sometimes been given to the whole genus, but is only 
appropriate to some, of which it is the popuhir name, as L. sylmtica and L, pilosa, com- 
mon British species. Perhaps there is no more common British plant than the Field- 
bush (iS. campeMrih), a plain of very humble, growth; the flowering spikes of which, 
congregated into a close head, their" dark color relieved by the whitish yellow of the 
anthers, profusely adorn dry pastures in spring. It is of little agricultural value. The 
species which grow under the shade of trees are valuable, as preserving their verdure in 
winter, adding"' to the beauty of the scene, and improving the cover for game. 

LUZZATTO, Mose Chayim, 1707-47; b. Italy; a Jewish mystic, who devoted him- 
self to the study of Hebrew literature, especially the cabalistic writings. Having declared 
himself the Messiah, he was excommunicated, and took refuge in Holland, but after- 
wards removed to Palestine, wdiere he died. He published a second book of the Zoliar. 

LUZZATTO, Samuel David, 1800-65; b. Italy; a distinguished Jewish scholar, and 
professor of biblical exegesis in the rabbinical school at Padua from its foundation in 
1829 til! his death. He published Dialogues o)i the Cabala, the Zoliar, etc, ; a Hebrew 
Grammar; Mehreio Notes on the Pentateuch ; Drench Notes on Isaiah; an Italian transla- 
tion of Job; and of Isaiah, with a commentary in Hebrew. 

LYCAHTHEO'PIA (Gr. lyeos, a wolf; anthropos, a man), wolf-madness. There has 
been, in various countries and times, a popular superstition and dread that men had been 
transmuted into wolves by Satanic agency, and roamed through forests and desert places 
actuated by the same appetites as the wild beast whose aspect or name they bore. The 
panic thus inspired may have suggested the delusion now under consideration, where 
the process of transformation was purely subjective, and the transforming power dis- 
ease, Many instances occur, and may be encountered in every asylum, in which the 
insane conceive themselves dogs {eynanihropia) and other animals, and even inanimate 
objects; but these are solitary cases, whereas this hallucination has appeared epidemi- 
cally, and lycanthropes have literally herded and hunted together in packs, la 1600 
multitudes were attacked with the disease in the Jura, emulated the destructive habits of 
the wolf, murdered and devoured children ; howled, walked, or attempted progression 
upon all-fours, so that the palms of the hands became hard and horny; and admitted 
that they congregated in the mountains for a sort of cannibal or devil’s sabbath. 
Imprisonment, burning, scarcely sufficed to check what grew into a source of public 
danger. Six liundred'persons were executed on their own confession. Cases in which 
the sufferer boasts of being a wolf, creeps like a quadruped, barks, leaps, ’ bites, and 
which in other respects are closely allied to the,se, still happen in sufficient frequency to- 
suggest the lesson that we are chiefly protected h’om the prevalence of such a moral 
pestilence by education, the greater diffusion of knowledge and sound principle, and hy 
attention to the laws of health. — Calmiel, De la Folie; Arnold, On Insanity. 

LYCAOlSr, legendary king of Arcadia, son of Pelasgus and Melibaaa, orCyllene. He 
had many sons, some say flfty, others only twenty-two. According to the tradition of 
the Arcadians, he first introduced the worship of Zeus as the supreme being, founding' 
Lycosena on the top of Mt. Lyeseus. It is said that he offered human beings on the 
altars of Zeus. Jupiter, hearing of the impiety of Lycaon and his sons, came down ta 
examine the truth of the report. They placed" before him part of tlie body of a child 
dressed for dinner, when Zeus in horror and indignation struck with lightning the father 
and sons, except Hyctinius. Another account is that for their impiety they were changed 
into wolves. Some say that the flood of Deucalion, which occurred soon after, was in 
consequence of the crimes of Lycaon’s sons. 

LYCAOK, a genus of canuM, in dentition and general osteological structure nearly 
agreeing with dogs, but resembling hyenas in the 'form of the head and in having only 
four toes on each foot. The best ascertained species, Z. mnaticus, the Wild Dog, 
Hyena Dog, or Hunting Dog of the cape of Good Hope, is rather smaller than a 
mastiff, and has a tall gaunt form. It is gregarious, and still infests even the neighbor- 
hood of Cape Town, committing great depredations on flocks of sheep. It is found over 
great part of Africa, from the cape of Good Hope to the valley of the Kile. 

LYCAO'IHA, in ancient geography, a country in Asia Minor, bounded on the e. by 
Cappadocia, on the u, by Galatia, on the w. by Pisidia, and on the s. by Isauria and 
Cilicia, Its capital was "iconium (q.v.). 

LYCE'UM, (Gr. Lukeion), originally the name of a place in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Athens, consecrated io" Apolto Lycehts, and noted for its shady wood and beauti- 
ful gardens, but particularly for its gymnasium, in which Aristotle and the Peripatetics 
taught, and from which the Romans "borrowed the same name for similar institutions. 
In more modern times, the name lyceiim was given in honor of Aristotle, to the, higher 
Latin schools in which the Aristotelian philosophy foruied a principab branch of educa 
tion; and at the present day, the name is variously applied to educational and^ literary 
ipstitutiqns. ^ ’ - , . . < ^ 
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lYCH-GrATB (Ang.-Sax, lie or Uce^ a body, corpse), or Cokpse-Ga.tb, a churchyard 
gate covered with a roof. It is very coraniou in many parts of England. The bodies 
of persons brought for burial are set down under the shelter of the roof while the ser- 
vice is read. Lych-gates are very rare in Scotland. There is one at Peebles. 

LYCH'NIS, a genus of plants of the natural order caryophyllmem; having a tubular 
o-toothed calyx; corolla twice as long as the calyx, with a spreading wheel-shaped limb, 
■crowmed at the mouth of the tube, and generally divided at the border; ten stamens, and 
live styles. The species are herbaceous plants, generally perennial, natives of temperate 
countries. Several are found in Britain. The Ragoed Robin {L. Jios-cuciiH) is one of 
the most frequent ornaments of meadows and moist pastures; the German Oatchflt 
{L. Discaria), very rare, and generally found growing on almost inaccessible precipices; 
the Red Campion {L. diurm), and the White Campion (L. abound in fields, 

iiedges, and the borders of woods. The last two are dioecious, and, strangely enough, 
the female of the first and the male of the second are very common, while the male of 
the first and female of the second are rather rare. The flowers of X 'cenperHua are 
usually fragrant in the evening. The Scarlet Lychnis (X, Gkalcedoniea), a native of 
Asia Minor, is a frequent and brilliant ornament of flower-borders. Some of the 
species have saponaceous properties. 

LY’CIA, a country on the s. coast of Asia Minor, extending towards Mt. Taurus, and 
bounded on the w. by Caria, and on the n. by Phrygia and Pisidia, and on the e. by 
Pamphylia, The most ancient inhabitants are said to have been twm Semitic races called 
the Xbil^r/ifand Tennilm, thfi former of whom were driven from the coast to the moun- 
tains in the n. by adventurers from Crete, under the command of Sarpedon, a brother 
of Minos, who first gave the country the name of Lycia. To what race the invaders 
belonged, is not certain; they were, however, not of ‘Hellenic origin. The Lycians are 
prominent in the Homeric legend of the- Trojan w’-ar. It shared the vicissitudes of the 
other states of Asia Minor, becoming subject to the Persian and Syrian monarchies, and 
then to Rome. Inuring the time of its independence, it consisted of 23 confederate 
cities, of which the principal were Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Myra, and Ties; 
and at the head of the whole confederation was a president or governor called the 
Lyciarch. Many monuments and ruined buildings (temples, tombs, theaters, etc.), 
exquisite sculptures, coins, and other antiquities, testify to the attainments of the 
Lycians in civilization and the arts, in which they rival the Greeks themselves. These 
antiquities, however, had received little attention, till sir Charles Fellows, about tbeyear 
1840, pointed out their interesting character. Since that time they have been very 
assiduously explored and studied. A beautiful collection of Lycian sculptures, made 
by sir Charles, is now to be seen in the British museum. The most interesting of all the 
antiquities of Lycia are, however, the inscriptions in w’Mch a peculiar alphabet is used, 
nearly allied to the Phrygian, and the language of which appears to be an Indo-Ger- 
manic language, mingled with Semitic words, Grotefend, Sharpe, Daniell, and others 
have spent much labor in deciphering these inscriptions. 

LYCO^IIjSTG, a co. in n. Pennsylvania, intersected centrally by Lycoming creek, 
watered also by Loyalsock creek in the s. and Pine creek with its branches in the w., all 
affluents of the"w. branch of the Susque’nanua river; 1250 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 57,482-52,- 
725 of American birth, 970 colored. Its surface is mountainous, particularly in the s. 
and w. sections, where it rises into a range of the Alleghany mountains, presenting 
very attractive S(jen3r3\ Its surface is largely covered with forests of hard wood, and 
timber is one of its chief commodities. Its soil in the vallej^s is fertile, and produces 
every variety of grain, tobacco, wool, daily products, honey, and maple sugfir. Cash value 
of farms in ’70, '|11,212,366, numbering 2,640. Value of live stock in ’70, $1,244,900. It 
had in ’70, 608 manufacturing establishments, with a capital of .$7,875,938, and an annual 
product of $9,081,406. Among its mineral products are black marble, limestone, iron, 
and coal. It bad in ’70, one coal mine, employing 30 hands, with a capital of $1^,000, 
and an annual product of $4,000. Its manufactures are represented b}' machine shops, 
lumber, flour, and paper mills, plow factories, tanneries; also manufactories of pumps, 
'wagons, chairs, sasbes, doors, and blinds, clotiiing, rectified coal oil, extract of hemlock 
bark. Near its county seat, above a suspension" bridge that spans the stream, is the 
great Susquehanna boom, coasting $1,000,000, winch "will hold 300,000,000 ft. of lum- 
ber. It is traversed by the Northern Central raihvay, the Muncy Ckeek railroad, the 
Philadelphia and Erie, the Catawissa and Williamsport railroad, and the West Branch 
canal, the latter principally used in the transportation of coal. Seat of justice, Williams- 
port. 

LYCON, a Greek philosopher; b.c. 300-226; b. in Laodicean Phry^gia. He w^-as a 
philosopher of the school of xAristotle, was at the head of that sect b.c. 270, and 
succeeded Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Strato in the school which the}" had taught at 
A.thons. He is described as a very successful instructor, discarding corporal punish- 
ment, and inciting the pupil by appealing to his honor. His eloquence "was so per- 
suasive and melodious that his contemporaries prefixed the letter G to his name, making 
it Qlycon, which denotes BwcetncBs. He conducted the school with great ability for 42 
years. From Cicero we learn that be wrote on tlie boundaries of good and evil, and a 
work of his on the nature of animuls is quoted by Apuleiiis. 
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lYCOPES'BOK. See Puff-ball. 

J.YG'OFHROK. a clistinguisbed poet and ^'ainmarian; b. Clialcis in the island of 
liiboea, B.c 280. We know but little of liis private history. He lived at the court "of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, where he wtis one of the seven poets, known by the name of 
Pkiad , " He wrote many tragedies, of which Saidas has preserved the titles of 19, but 
he works are lost, except Cammdm or Akmndra of 1474: lines. This is, however, 
hardly a drama, as Cassandra is the only speaker. She gives an account, of nearly all 
he le'ading events in Greek history. It is written in iambic in a style very obscure, 
and has no poetical meiii. The best edition is by Bachman. He is said to have written 
also some satires and comedies. 

LYGOPOBIA'CES, a natural order of acrogenous or cryptogamoiis plants, somewhat 
resembling mosses, but of higher organization, and by many botanists included among 
ferns as a kib-order. They have creeping stems and imbricated leaves. The axis con- 
sists entirely, or in great part, of annular vessels; the leaves are narrow and 1-nerved. 
The them, or spore-cases, are axillary, sessile, 1 to 3 celled, opening by valves, or not at 
ail, and often of two kinds, the one containing minute powdery matter, the other 
sporiiles of much larger size, which am capable of germinating. The powdery particles 
have by some been regarded as antheridia (see Antheeibium:), but the question of their 
nature is still involved in uncertainty. The lycopodiaceae are most abundant in hot 
humid situations, especially in tropical islands, although some are found in very 
cold climates. About 200 species are knowm. The only British genus is lycopodium, of 
which 6 species are natives of Britain. The most abundant, both in Britain and on the 
contiuent of Europe, is the common Club-moss {L. clamtum), which creeps upon the 
ground in heathy pastures, witii branching stems, often many feet long. A decoction 
of this plant is employed by the Poles to cure that frightful disease the pliea polomca. The 
yellow dust or meal which issues from its spore-cases, and from those of L. Selago, is col- 
lected and used for producing the lightning of theaters, being very inflammable, and kin- 
dling with a sudden blaze when thrown upon a candle, the combustion taking place so 
rapully that nothing else is liable to be kindled by it. It is called lyeopode and 'Degetahle 
^hrhmtone, and by the Germans, UgJitning'meal mtcTi-'meal {Blitz-mehl 2 ind Mexen-mehT), 
It is used for rolling up pills, which, when coated with it, maybe put into water with- 
out being moistened. It is sprinkled upon the excoriations of infants, and upon parts 
affected with erysipelas, herpetic ulceration, etc. It is even used, although rarely, as a 
medicine in diseases of the urinary organs. The powder of other species is also regarded 
in Brazil and other countries as possess* ng power over the urinary and generative 
organs. The stems and leaves of L. davaiim are emetic, those of L. Selago cathartic; a 
South American species, L. catliartkum, is violently purgative, and is administered in 
cases of elephantiasis. L, Selago is employed by the Swedes to destroy lice on swine and 
other animals. L, alpinum is used in Iceland for dyeing woolen cloth yellow, the clolli 
being simply boiled with a quantity of the plant and a few leaves of the bog whortle- 
berry. L. complanatum is used for the same purpose in Lapland, along with bircii- 
leaves. Many of the lycopodiacese are very beautiful plants, and are much cultivated in 
hot-houses, green-houses, and fern-cases, in which they grow very luxuriantly. 

LYCirR'GTJS,a celebrated Spartan lawgiver, whose history and legislation are involved 
in so much obscurity, that many modern critics have suspected them to be mythical. 
The account usually given is as follows: Lycurgus, who flourished about 880 b,c. (or, 
according to others, about 1100 b.c,), wms descended from the old Doric family of the 
ProclidsB. His brother, Polydectes, king of Sparta, died, leaving his widow with child. 
This ambitious -woman proposed to Lycurgus that he should marry her, in event of 
which she promised to destroy the fruit of her w’-omb. Lycurgus was shocked, but 
feigned consent in order to save his brotlier’s offspring. As soon as the child, who was 
named Chaiilaus, was born, he proclaimed him king, and became his guardian. At 
this time, Sparta is represented as being in a state of great disorder and demoralization 
—the different sections of the community quarreling among themselves for political 
supremacy, Lycurgus after some years left his native country, and traveled through 
many foreign lands— Crete, Asia Minor, India, Egypt, Libya, and Iberia — examining 
and comparing the political constitutions of the different countries, and finally returned 
to Sparta, full of knowledge fitting him to become one of the greatest legistators in the 
worlfl During his absence, things had got much worse in Sparta, and he had no sooner 
arrived than the entire community requested him to draAv up a constitution for them. 
To this he consented, and having induced them to solemnly swear that they would make 
no change in his laws till he came back, he again left Sparta, and was never more heard of. 
By this mysterious self-expatriation, he hoped to make the Spartan constitution eternal. 
The people now saw that he was a god ; a temple was erected in his honor, and annual sacri- 
hces were ever afterwards offered to him. No critical scholar considers such a biography 
historical ; the most that can be assumed as probable is, that a certain Lycurgus may 
have once existed, Av ho at .some critical juncture in Spartan affairs may have been 
selected, probably on account of his wisdom and reputation, to draw up a code of laws 
for the better government of the state. To represent the entire legislation of Sparta as 
invented (so to" speak) by Lycurgus, and imposed upon the people as a novelty, is simply 
incredible; the only theory worth a moment’s consideration is that which supposes 
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Mm to have collected, modified, improved, and enlarged the previously existing insti- 
tutions of Sparta (q. v.). 

LYCURGUS, B,c. 400-823; b. Athens; was one of the renowned orators of Greece* 
in his early years he studied philosophy under Plato, and the ])olitical constitution of 
Ms country under Isocrates. In 343 b.c. he took an atdive part in political affairs, and 
was one of the ambassadors with Demosthenes appointed to counteract the intrigues of 
Philip in different parts of Greece. He was appointed to preside over the public 
revenue for four years, and so much confidence had the people in his integrity that he 
was continued in the office for 12 or 15 years. Lycurgus was one of the 10 orators 
demanded by xllexander after the destruction of Thebes, but the Alliemians refused to 
give him up. He was buried in the Academia. Fifteen years after his death, upon the 
ascendency of the democratic party, a decree was passed by the Athenians that public 
honors should be paid him; a brazen statue of him was erected in the Ceramicus, and 
the representative of his family was allowed the privilege of dining in the Prytaiieum, 
The monument recited his uucorrupted fidelity. Many persons confiding in his honesty 
intrusted to his custody large sums of money. Bockh considers him the only statesman, 
of antiquity who had a real knowledge of the management of finance. He greatly 
increased the revenue, erected many public buildings, completed the docks, the armory,, 
and the theater of Bacchus. After the defeat of the Greeks at Cheronea, 338 b.c., he 
caused the prosecution and condemnation of Leocrates, an Athenian general, for aban- 
doning Athens after the battle, and settling in another Grecian state. In the time of 
Plutarch and Photius 15 of his orations -were extant; but the only one preserved is that 
against Leocrates. 

LYDDA, a t. of Palestine, in the tribe of Ejjbraim, 9. m. e. of Joppa, on the road 
between that place and Jerusalem. It is called in the Old Testament and the Apocry- 
pha, Lod, and was built by the Benjamites. In the New Testament it is noticed as the 
place where Peter healed .^neas. Some years later it was liurnt by Oestius Gallus in 
his march against Jerusalem. Rebuilt, it was at the head of one of the toparchies of 
the later Judea. It is described by Josephus as being at that time equal to a city, and 
the rabbins speak of it as a seat of Jewish learning. It was afterwards destroyed by 
Vespasian, but rebuilt by Hadrian and called Diospolis, under which name it occurs on 
the coins of Severus and Caracalla. It was a well-known and much frequented place 
in the time of Eusebius, 320-30. It was early the seat of a bishopric. In 415 a council 
of 14 bishops was held here, before which Pelagius was accused of heresy, but acquitted. 
The last bishop of Lydda was Apollonius. The celebrated St. George is said to have 
been born at Lydda, and, suffered martyrdom at Nicomedia under .Diocletian and Maxi- 
milian at the end of the 3d c. ; it was reported that his remains were transferred 
to Lydda, and that a church was erected in his honor by the emperor Justinian. This 
church having been destroyed by the Moslems, was rebuilt by the crusaders, who estab- 
lished a bishopric of Lydda and Ramleh. The crusaders invested St. George with the 
dignity of their patron, and he thus became the patron saint of England and other 
states and kingdoms. The church was destroyed by Saladin in 1191, the ruins of which, 
are in the eastern part of the town. The western part of the church has been built 
into a large mosque. As the city of St. George it is held in great honor by the Mos- 
lems. From the time of Saladin but little notice is taken of it by travelers. It is in a ’ 
fruitful plain, 3 m. e. of Jaffa, under the name of Ludd, or Lidcl, and, for a Moham- 
medan town, has some activity in business. 

LYDGATE, John, 1375-1460; b. England; educated at Oxford and ordained in 
1897. He traveled on the continent and studied Italian and French literatxire, particu- 
larly the works of Dante, Boccaccio, and Alain Chartier. On his return to England he 
opened a school in his monastery. He was not only a Mles-Mres scholar, hut familiar 
with theology, philosophy, ^and astronomy. His poetical writings are voluminous, and 
we may mention 2Jie Ilistarp of Troy, The Stary of Thehes, and Fall of Princes, the-' 
latter a translation from a French version of Boccaccio’s De Gembus Yironsm Mlusirivm. 
The History of Troy or Troye-Book is a paraphrase of Guido de Colonna’s Hisioria Tro- 
ja7ia, A collection of his minor poems edited by J. 0. Halliwell, was published by the 
Percy society in 1840. 

lYBlA, anciently a country of Asia Minor, bounded on the w. by Ionia, on tlic s. by 
Oaria, on tlie e. by Phrygia, and on the n. by Mysia, It is said to have been originally 
inhabited by a people called Maeonians (whether of Semitic or Indo-Pelasgic origin is 
much disputed by modern ethnographers), who were subdued or expelled by the- 
Lydians (about 720 b,c.), a Oarian race. The country was mountainous in the s. and w. 
— the principal range being that of Tmolus. It was celebrated for its fruitful soil and' 
for its mineral wealth, particularly for the gold of the river Pactolus and of the neigh- 
boring mines, but was infamous for the corruption of morals which prevailed amongst 
its inhabitants, and esiKtcially in Sardis (q.v.), its capital. Lydia attained its highest 
prosperity under the dymisty of the Mermnada^ {circa 700-546 B.o.). The first of this- 
dynasty was the half-myiMcal Gyges (q.v.) — the last was the famous Croesus (q.v.), cele- 
brated for his prodigious wealth. The subsequent history of Lydia is unimportant. 

.1 Its antiquities have not yet been sufficiently explored. Compare Niebulir’s Lectures an 
Ajident History, Hamilton's Besearches, and Menke’s Lydiaca, JDmertatio Mhnogra^hica,,. 
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XiYBIAli MOBEj one of llie ancient Greek authentic modes in music, which was 
retained as one of the old (dmrcii modes, the notes being F, G, A, B, C, D, E, F, tlw3 
same as in our modern diatonic scale. Since the reformation the meiodies in the Lydian 
mode have entirely disappeared, and the Lydian mode is used only occasionaily in 
modulation from other modes, 

LYBIAl" STOHE,a variety of flinty slate, but less hard than common flinty slate, and 
not of a slaty structure. It occurs in Britain and in many other countries, but was first 
brought from Lydia. It is generally gi*ayish black, or quite black and velvet-like. It, 
is poFishtid and employed as a touchstone for trying the purity of gold and silver by 
■comparison of colors. 

LYE, a term sometimes used to denote all solutions of salts, but more generall3’' 
appropriated to solutions of the fixed alkalies, potash and soda, in water. The solutions 
nf caustic potash and soda arc called caustic lyes; those of their carbonates, mild lyes. 
The fluid which remains after a substance has been separated from its solution by crysf 
tallization is called the imther lye. 

LYELL, Sir Charles, an eminent geologist of the 19th c., was the eldest son of 
Charles Lyeil, esq., of Kiunordy, Forfarshire. He was born in 1797, and after receiving 
his early education at Miclimrst, in Sussex, was entered at Exeter college, Oxford, where 
he graduated as b.a. in 1819. Here he attended the lectures of Buckland, and thus 
acquired a taste for the science he afterwards did so much to promote. After leaving 
the university he studied la'w, and in due time was called to the bar; but his circum- 
stances not rendering a profession necessaiy for a livelihood, he soon abandoned the law 
•and devoted himself to the prosecution of geology. To extend his knowledge in this 
department of science he made geological tours in 1824, and again in 1828-30, over vari- 
ous parts of Europe, and published the results of his investigations in the Transactions 
of the Geological Soci-ety and elsewhere. The first volume of his great work, The Princi- 
ples of Geology, appeared in 1830, the second in 1832, and the third in 1833. A third edi- 
tion of the whole work appeared in 1834, a fifth in 1837, and the tenth was published 
in 1868. This work was divided into two parts, which have been subsequently pub- 
lished as twu) distinct works — viz.. The Principles of Geology; or ihs Modern Changes oj 
tlie^ Earth and its InliaUtanU, as ilhistraUre of Geology, which has now reached its ninth 
edition ; and The Elements of Geology; or the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhab- 
itants, as illustrated by its Geological Monuments, of which the sixth edition was published 
in 1865. The Geological E'oidences of the jintiqwky of Man, with Remarks on Theories oj 
the Origin of Species by Variation, took a large proportion of the public very much by 
surprise in 1863— creating as it did the sensation of the season in the literature of science. 
The fourth edition of this remarkable work, enlarged and greatly improved, appeared 
in 1873. Lyell also published A First and Second Visit to North America, Canada, Nova 
Scotia, etc., with Geological Observations, in 4 vols., besides a number of important geo- 
logical papers in the Proceedings and Transactions of the Geological Society, the Reports 
of the British Association, etc. Lyell was one of the early members of the geological 
society, and on the opening of King’s college in 1882 he was appointed professor of 
geology, an ofBce which he soon resigned. In 1836 and again in 1850 he was elected 
president of the geological society, and in 1864 president of the British association. 
He was knighted in 1848, and created a baronet in 1864. Lyell received the degree of 
n.c.L. from Oxford, and that of ll.d. from Cambridge. He died in 1875. 

LY'GO'BIITM, a genus of climbing ferns; fronds twining or climbing, bearing 
stalked and varioiisly-lobed divisions in pairs, with free veins; fructification upon sepa- 
rate divisions, narrower than those which are sterile, and bearing upon the back two 
rows of scale-like inclusise, each of which generally covers only a single spore-case, 
which has a ring at the apex and opens by a longitudinal slit. There are several species 
which are natives of warm countries. Only one species is found in North America 
from Massachusetts to Kentucky, south of which it is rare, and much more abundant 
in Kentucky than eastward. The fronds are from one to four ft. high, and spring from 
slender running root-stocks, climbing upon other plants. It is a very delicate and grace- 
ful fern, and is much used for ornamental purposes, both fresh and dried. It grows in 
shaded or moist grassy places. A favorite locality is East Windsor hill, Conn., also the 
vicinity of Hartford, and of Springfield, Mass. 

LYLY, John, an English dramatist, b. in Kent about 1554; studied at Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, and took his degree of m.a. in 1575. Of his career nothing is known 
except that he lived in London, and supported himself by his pen. He died early in the 
17th century. Lyly wrote nine plays, most of which are on classical subjects — as 
Sappho and Pimm, Endymion, Midas, Galathea, and the Maid^s Metamorphosis — the 
lyrics of which frequently display a sw^eel and graceful fancy; but the two works which 
have chiefly perpetuated his name are Euphves, or the Anatomy of Wit, and EupTmes and 
his England. They are written in prose, and are marked by great affectation, boinbast, 
and pedantry in the language and imagery; yet Lyly is said to have intended them for 
models of elegant English, and such the court of Elizabeth at least undoubtedly 
thought them. According to Lyly’s editor, Blount; that beauty at which could 
.not parley euphuism, that is to say, who was unable to convcifse iij ‘ that pure and 
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reformed English *which he had formed his work to be the standard ot was as Iittlsr 
regarded as she which now there speaks not French/’ 

LYMAN, a co. in s. Dakotah, having the Missouri river for its e. border, is watered 
hj the White river and its branches, emptying into the Missouri; 700 sq.m. ; pop. ’80 
(combined with a part of Aurora, Buffalo, and Fresho counties), 232. It is largely taken 
lip by Indian reservations, but much of it is rich bottom hmds, with excellent grazing 
pastures on the bluffs; and a large proportion of good prairie land. It is well timbered 
for that section of the country. 

LYMAN, Chester Smith, b. Manchester, Conn., 1814. Becoming interested as a 
hoy in astronomy and the kindred sciences, he studied them without a master, con- 
structing for himself optical and astrouoiiiical apparatus, making almanacs for 1830 and 
1831, and computing eclipses 15 years in advance. He graduated at Yale in 1837, and, 
after teaching two years, studied theolog}^ at the Union seminary (New York) and the 
Yale divinity school; was pastor of a Congregational church in New Britain, Conn., 
1843--4o; on account of failing health in 1845 went to the Sandwich Islands, where he 
taught the royal school, having as pupils four young men who afterwards successively 
occupied the Hawaiian throne. He went to California in 1847, whence he sent to the 
eastern states some of the earliest authentic accounts of the discovery of gold. In 1850 
he settled in New Haven, engaging in scientific pursuits. He was one of the revisers 
of Webster’s Dicthnwry (edition of 1864), taking charge especially of scientific words.. 
In 1859 he became professor of industrial mechanics and physics in Yale college, taking 
an active part in organizing the Sheffield scientific school, in which he, was the astro- 
nomical teacher. He has been a contributor to iX\^ A:ni6Timn Journal of Science, the 
Nem BmjlarhdGr, and other periodicals, and is the author of various useful inventions,, 
among which are a wave apparatus and a pendulum apparatus for acoustic curves. He 
is a member of various scientific bodies; among them, the British association for the 
advancement of science. 

LYMAN, Hehby, 1810-34; b. Mass.; graduated Amherst college, 1829; Andover 
theological seminary, 1832; studied medicine at Boston and at Brunswick, Me.; sailed 
with the rev. Samuel Munson from Boston, 1838, as a missionary of the American 
board, with instructions to explore the Indian archipelago. They landed at Batavia in 
September; in April, 1834, they visited Padang, the Battoo group, Pulo Niyas, and Suma- 
tra, Here they undertook to reach the Battas of the interior. They were dissuaded on 
account of rumors of war, dangers from wild beasts, and other hardships of the journey; 
but proceeded on foot with a' few native attendants. Five days brought them to the 
village of Sacca, which was at war with a neighboring village. Before they could explain 
their errand they were surrounded by 200 armed men, and notwithstanding that they 
gave up the arms which they had taken for defense against wild beasts, Mr. Lyman was 
shot and Mr. Munson pierced with a spear. When the people of the neighboring vil- 
lages learned by the reports of natives on the road that the strangers were good men 
who sought to benefit the Batfa people, they combined to avenge their death, and sur- 
prised and destroyed the village of Sacca, killing many of the inhabitants. The report 
that the bodies of these missionaries were eaten Is thought to be incorrect, Mr. Lyman 
published Gondition of Females in Pagan Ooimtries,, Among the Battas whose country 
the martyrs attempted to explore, the Rhenish missionary society established a mission 
in 1861, which now has eleven stations and 1500 baptized converts, 

LYMAN, Phiheas, 1716-75; b. Conn.; educated at Y'ale, and admitted to the bar. 
Appointed commander-in-chief of the Connecticut forces in the French war he founded 
fort Lyman, now fort Edward, New York; at the battle of lake George took command 
of the colonial forces after sir William Johnson was wounded; was present at the cap- 
ture of Crown Point and Montreal; and in 1762 was at the head of the colonial troops in 
the expedition against Havana.^ Froin^ 1763 to 1774 he was in England, endeavoring to 
get a grant of land along the Mississippi from the government. A tract in the vicinity 
of Natchez was granted to the company for which he was agent, in the latter 3"ear; anS 
he took over a company of immigrants, but died soon after arriving in west Florida, 

LYMAN, Theodore, 1792-1849; b. Boston; graduated at Harvard in 1810; visited 
Europe in 1814, and published in the same year a small volume, Three Weeks in Paris. 
After studying law lie made a second visit to Europe, returning from which he pub- 
lished in 1820 The PoUUcal State of Italy. In 1820 he was Bostoifs chosen orator for the 
Fourth of July. In 1823 he wrote an Account of the Hartford Gonnention, defending its 
proceedings and^the motives of the men who called it In 1826 he published The 
diplomacy of the United States with Foreign Nations. He was an active politician, and 
served in both branches of the legislature. From 1882 to the close of 1835 he was mayor 
of Boston, and in August of the latter year presided at the great pro-slaver}^ meeting in 
Faneuii hail, the proceedings of vriiich so infiamed the disorderly spirit of the time that 
a mob of gentlemen of property and standing,” a few weeks later, broke up a meet- 
ing of anti-slavery women, and was with difficulty prevented from taking the life of 
William Lloyd Garrison. The mayor,, instead of seeldrig to disperse the mob, ordered 
the ladies, who had peacefully assehibled for anti-slavery discussion and prayer, to give 
up their meeting and retire to their homes; but when be‘found that Mr. Garrison wa^ m 
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the hazels of the mob and likely to be killed, he made an earnest and successful effort 
for liis rescue, and committed him to jail to save liis life. 

LYMAZsT, Theodoke Benedict, d.d., b. Mass,, 1S15; educated at Hamilton college 
and the general theological (Prot, Epis.) seminary of New York, and ordained in the 
Episcopaf church. He was rector of churches in Hagerstown, Md., Pittsburg, Peuii., 
of the ximerican churches at Home and Florence, and of Trinity church, San Francisco, 
In IBTS he was elected assistant bishop of North Carolina, 

LYME 0BASS, Elymm, a genus of grasses, the species of which are natives of the 
temperate and colder regions of the northern hemisphere. The spikelets grow in pairs 
from the joints of the rae]ii% and each has 2 to 4 fertile florets, and two awnless glumes, 
both on the same side. — The Sea Lyme Gbass {E. arenctnus) is frequent on the sandy 
sliorcs of Britain and other parts of Europe. It is a coarse, grayish grass, often three or 
four feet high, with spiny-pointed leaves and upright close spikes; a perennial with 
creeping roots, very useful in binding the sand. On this account, it is much sowm on 
the shores of Holland, and also to some extent on those of Britain, In Iceland and 
other countries, it is used for thatch. The seed, which is large, is collected in Iceland,, 
and gi-ouud into meal, wdilch is made eitlier into porridge or into soft thin cakes, and is 
esteemed a great delicacy. — A closely allied species or a variety, called Giaht Lyme 
GiiASS {E. glganieub), is often sown in Holland, being preferred for its more vigorous 
growth. — Y arious expedients are adopted to secure the growth of lyme grass seeds in 
very loose sands, as the laying down of pieces of turf, a gradual advancement from the 
margin of the sand, etc. 

LYME EE'GIS, a seaport, municipal and parliamentary borough and watering-place 
of England, in Dorsetshire, is situated at the mouth of a rivulet called the Lym, 26 m., 
w. of Dorchester. It received its first charter in the middle of the IBth c., and was a 
port of considerable importance during tbe reign of Edward III., for whom it provided- 
three ships to assist in the siege of Calais in 1346. Its pier, called the Cobb, is semicir- 
cular in form. It returns one member to parliament. In 1872, 79 vessels of 4,592 tons,, 
in the foreign, colonial, and coasting trade, entered and cleared the port. Pop. ’71, 2,333. 

LY'MING-TOli’, a sea-port, market-town, and municipal and parliamen.tai'y borough of 
England, in the county of Hants, at the mouth of a river of the same name, and on a 
creek communicating with the Solent, 18 m. s.s.w. of Southampton. Salt has long been 
manufactured; some of the salt works being of great antiquity, and possibly of British 
©rigin. Lymington is also of some importance as a watering-place. It commands fine 
prospects of the isle of Wight and the English channel, and its vicinity abounds in 
charming scenery. Lymington returns two members to parliament. Pop, ’71 of par- 
liamentary borough, 5*356. • 

LYMPH (Gr. lymplia, water) is the term applied by physiologists to tbe fluid con 
tained in the lymphatics (q.v.). It is a colorless or faintly yellowish red fluid, of a rather 
saltish taste, and with an alkaline reaction. It coagulates shortly after its removal from 
the living body, and forms a jelly-like, semi-solid mass, which continues for some time 
to contract, so that at last the clot is very small, in proportion to the expressed serum. 
On microscopic examination, the lymph is seen to contain corpuscles which do not in 
any respect differ from the colorless blood-cells, molecular granules, fat globules, and. 
occasionally blood corpuscles. The chemical constituents of lymph seem to he precisely 
the same as those of blood, excepting the substance peculiar to the red corpuscles. 

From experiments on animals, it has been inferred that upwards of 28 lbs. of fluid 
(lymph and chyle) pass daily into the blood of an adult man. 

The lymph seems to owe its origin to two distinct sources, viz. , to the ultimate 
radicles of the lymphatic system, which contribute the homogeneous fluid portion, and 
the lymphatic glands, which contribute the corpuscles, granules, etc., seen under the 
microscope. 

The uses of the fluid are twofold: imthe first place, to convey from the tissues to the 
blood effete matters, to be afterwards excreted by the skin, lungs, and kidneys; and 
secondly, to supply new materials for the formation of blood. 

LYMPHATICS, tbe vessels containing the lymph (q.v.), are also called absorbents^ 
from the property which these vessels possess of absorbing foreign matters into the 
system, and carryingtfiem into the circulation. The lymphatic system includes not only 
tlie lymphatic vessels and tlie glands through w^hich they pass, but also the lacteals(q.v.X 
•which are nothing more than the lymphatics of the small intestine, and only differ from 
other lymphatics in conveying chyle (q.v.) instead of lymph during the latter part of tlie 
digestive process. 

The lymphatics are minute, delicate, and transparent vessels, of tolerable uniformity 
in size, and remarkable for tbeir knotted appearance, which is due to the presence of 
numerous valves, for their frequent dichotomous divisions, and for their <3ivision into 
several branches before entering a gland. They collect the pi*oducts of digestion and 
the products of worn-out tissues, and convey them into the venous circulation near the 
heart. They are found in nearly every texture and organ of the, body, -excepting the 
substance of the brain and spinal cord, tbe eyeball, cartilage, tendon, and certain, 
fetal strictures^ and possibly also the substance df bone. 
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Tile lympliatics are arranged in a superficial and a deep set. The superficial vessels 
on the surface of the body lie immediately beneath the skin, and join the deep lymph- 
atics in certain points through perforations of the deep fascia; while in the interior of the 
body they lie in the. sub-mucous and sub-serous areolar tissue. They arise in the form 
of a" net-work, from which they pass to lymphatic glands or to a larger trunk. The deep 
lymphatics are larger than the superficial, and accompany the deep blood-vessels; their 
mode of origin is not known with certainty. The structure of the lymphatics is similar 
to that of veins and arteries. 

The lymphatic or absorbent glands are small, solid, glandular bodies, varying from 
. the size o'f a herap-seed to that of an almond, and situated in the course of tlie lymphatic 
vessels. They are found in the neck (where they’- often become enlarged and inflamed, 
especially’ in scrofulous subjects), in the axilla, or arm-pit, in the groin (-where, when 
inflamed, they give rise t-o the condition known as huho\ and in the ham; while deep 
ones are found abundantly^ in the abdomen and the chest. 

The lymph of the left side of trunk, of both legs, of the left arm, and the wfliole of 
the chyle, is conveyed into the blood by the thoracic duct (q.v.); while the lymph of the 
right side of the head, neck, and trunk, and of tlie right arm, enters the circulation at 
the junction of the axillaiy and internal jugular veins on the right side, by a short 
trunk, guarded at its opening by valves. 

LYNCH, Henky Blosse, 1798-1873; b. Ireland; entered the navy^ in 1823, and 
served in the east for most of the time till his retirement in 1854. He was familiar -w'ith 
Persian and Arabic, and in the early part of his career acted as interpreter, and carried 
on negotiations with native tribes. He was next in command to col. Chesney, in the 
Euphrates expedition of 1834, and subsequently held command in the Indian navy. 

LYNCH, Patrick Nilson, d.d., b. Cheraw’, S. C., 1817; studied theology in 
the Homan Catholic seminary at Charleston in 1834, and in the college of the propa- 
ganda at Rome; was ordained priest in 1840; returned to Charleston, ana was appointed 
rector of the seminary and professor of theology. After serving as rector of St. Mary’s 
parish and of the cathedx*al, he became vicar-general in 1850; was appointed by the 

t ope in 1857 bishop of ClMirleston. During his administration he built the fine cathe- 
ral of St. Michael’s and other churches, founded an Ursiiline convent and an orphan 
asylum, and established many schools. Some of these having been destroyed in the war, 
he has traveled extensively in the north since 1865 collecting funds for their restoration. 
He has published some theological and scientific essay^s. In 1869 he -was a member of 
the Vatican council, and sustained the dogma of papal infallihillty. 

LYNCH, Thomas, Jr., 1779-1849; b. S. C.; educated in England, w’here he studied 
law. Returning to South Carolina in 1772, he became identified with the resistance of the 
colonies to Great Britain; was elected to the continental congress in 1776, to fill a 
vacancy occasioned by the death of his father, and was one of the signers of the decla- 
ration of independence. 

LYNCH, William F., 1801-65; h. Va. ; an officer in the naval service of the 
United States. In 1848 he conducted a valuable official survey’- of the Jordan river and 
the Dead sea. He became commander in 1849, captain in 1856, and deserted to the con- 
federacy in 1861, in which service he was given the rank of commodore. 

lyNCH'BTTBG, a city of Virginia, on the James river, 120 m. w.s.w. of Richmond, 
remarkable for picturesque situation and scenery. It has 10 churches, a college, 44) 
tobacco factories, 2 iron foundries, etc. Pop. ’70, 6,825. 

LYNCH'BURG {ante), situated on the s. bank of the James river, and on the James 
river and Kanawha canal It is 90 m. from Richmond, and is the point of junction of 
the Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio, and Washington City, Virginia Midland and Great 
Bouthern railroads; pop. ’80, 15,959. The situation of the city is picturesque and roman- 
tic in the extreme. Here a steep acclivity rises gradua.lly from the banks of the river, 
breaking into numerous hills as it completes its elevation, whose terraced walks, orna- 
mented with trees and skirting handsome dwellings, present a most pleasing appearance. 
In the background, at a distance of 20 in., but fully in vie-w, rise the Blue Ridge and the 
1 Peaks of dtter, standing in bold relief against the sky. This city derives its chief 
' . importance from being the center of an enormous tobacco manufacture, and on account 
of its comprehensive railroad facilities. Vast fields of coal and iron-ore are in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, and not far are the celebrated Botetourt iron-works. Lynchburg 
. dates back to 1786. It was used as a base of supplies by the confederates during the 
rebellion,, Its public buildings are numerous and well built; it possesses a thorough 
■ public school system, with graded and high schools; and has 13 churches and chapels. 

LYNCH LAW, the name given in the United States of America to the trial and punish- 
ment of offenders in popular assemblies without reference to the ordinary laws and insti- 
tutions of the country. This barbarous mode of administering justice has always more 
or less prevailed in every country in times of great popular excitement, and has been 
necessarily resorted to in countries newly settled, where the power of the civil govern- 
ment is not yet sufficiently estahlished, The name is derived by Websfer from a Vir- 
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gician farmer; but a more interesting explanatiou is found in the storj^of James L 3 mcli, 
mayor of Gal wa 3 ^ about 1495, who, in the spirit of , Brutus, with. Ms. own hands hanged 
his son from a window for .murder. ' 

I LYNCH LAW , (u'afe) is said to have derived' its, name from one James ■ Lynch, a 

[ farmer in Piedmont co., Ya. As there was no regularly established court of law in the 
vicinity, the inhabitants were in the habit of bringing disputed questions, or the trial of 
criminals, before Lynch, who gave summary judgment according to his opinion of the 
I facts, witi.iout any too strict adherence to the letter of the law. From the frequency 
with which he performed the duties of a judgm, he came to be known as judge"' Lynch, 
and his name was given to the custom of violent, unauthorized trial ancT execution 
which has sprung up ill the ne w and turbulent commimities of the west and south in 
this country. It has gradually disappeared from most of those communities as their 
population has increased, and now lingers In only the least advanced of them, la a 
new country, in which justice cannot be administered, it seems sometimes a necessary 
evil. Though the name is commonly considered to have had its origin as described, its 
real origin i.s entirely problematical. It is also ascribed to other persons of the name of 
Lynch; one, the founder of the town of Lynchburg, Ya,; the other, a person sent- to 
this country from Eiigland, in the 17lli c., under a eommission to suppress piracy, and 
who is credited with having faithfully carried out his instructions to execute, without 
the formality of a trial, au}'’ pirate whom he could caxiture. Accoitling to another 
account, lynch law owes its name to James Pitzstephens Lynch, who was mayor of Gal- 
. way in 1493, He carried on an extensive trade with Spain, where he sent his son, with 
a large sum of monej^ to buy wine. Young Lynch spent the money, but bought a cargo 
•on credit from a Spanish merchant, wdiose nephew came to Ireland on the ship with 
young Lynch to collect the money. Lynch, to cover his own crime, threw him’' over- 
board. The murder was revealed by a sailor to the mayor of Galway, who tried and 
condemned his sou ; and when Ms family attempted to prevent the sentence from being 
carried into effect, himself acted as Ms son’s executioner. Lynch law was anciently 
known in England by the name of Lydford law. Lydford, in Devonshire, was a walled 
town, with a castle, wherein the courts of the duchy of Cornwall were held. Persons 
accused of violating the laws of the duchy were imprisoned in so foul a jail, before 
being brought to trial, that Lydford law became a proverbial expression for summary 
punishment 'witiiout trial. The same thing was variously called, in Scotland, Cowper 
. law, Jedburgh justice, etc. 

LYHBHTJSST, Lo3*d (J 01117 Singleton Copley), English lawj^’er and statesman, wag 
• 4he son of J. S. Copley, b.a., painter of the “Death of Chatham,” and other esteemed 
works. The Copleys were an Irish family, the painter’s grandfather having emigrate^ 
from the co. of Limerick, and settled at Boston, United States, where Lyndhurst wa^ 
b. May 31, 1773. While he w’^as yet an infant, his father removed to England for the* 
practice of his art. Lyndhurst was educated at Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
was second wrangler and Smith’s prizeman in 1794, and a fellow in 1797. Called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1804, he chose the midland circuit, and soon obtained briefs. In 
politics he was at first a liberal, and long expressed sentiments hostile to the ministry of 
the day. He ably defended Watson and Thistlewood on their trial for high treason in. 
1817, and obtained their acquittal. Some surprise was therefore expressed when, in 
1818, he entered parliament for a government borough. In 1819 he became solicitor- 
general in the Liverpool administration, and in 1823 was promoted to the rank of attor- 
ney-general. It was much to his credit that, unlike his predecessors, he instituted no 
sx-ojficio informations against the x^ress. In 1836 he became master of the rolls. When 
Mr. Canning was charged to form a ministry in 1837, he offered the great seal to Lynd- 
hurst (then sir John Copley), who was raised to the uxiper house, and remained lord 
chancellor from 1837 to 1830. In 1831 he became lord chief baron of the exchequer, 
which office he exchanged, for the woolsack during the brief administration of sir R. 
Peel in 1834. In 1835 he led the opposition to the Melbourne ministry in the upper 
house, in speeches of great power and brilliancy. Lyndhurst’s orations and annual 
reviews of the session did much to reanimate the conservative party, and pave the way 
' fortheirreturntox30wer in 1841. He then became lord chancellor for the third time, 
and held the great seal until the defeat of the Peel government in 1846. After that time 
he took little part in home politics; but his voice has often been heard on matters of 
foreign policy, and in denunciation of tyranny in Italy and elsewhere. He died in Lon- 
don, Oct. 13, 1863. Lyndhurst’s high attainments as a lawyer have never been ques- 
tioned, and his judgments— of which that in the great case of Small «. Attwood may be 
particularly cited—- have never been excelled for clearness, method, and legal acumen. 
In the house of peers he had few equals among his contemporaries. So near his end as 
1860, when he was 88 years of age, he maintained, with great force and ability, the right 
of their lordships to reject the paper-duties bill— an act which the lower house resented 
.as. a breach of its privileges. 

LYNDON, a t. in Caledonia co., Yt., on the Connecticut and Passumpsic railroad, 40 
m. e. of Montpelier, and about the same distance s. from the Canada line; pop, 3,179; has 
'5<churches, a college under Baptist control, a large and flourishing academy and graded 
XJ. K IX. -17 





school, a national bank, a weekly newspaper, the offices and repair-shops of the Con^ 
necticiit and Passumpsic railroad, several carriage factories, mills, stores, shops, etc, 

lYNH, a city of Massachusetts, 9 m. n.e. of Boston, in which nearly the whole’ 
population is engaged in the manufacture of boots and shoes, leather, lasts, and 
works connected with this manufacture, which employs about 10,000 hands. Much of 
this manufacture has been for the southern states. The value of the boots, etc,, annu- 
ally shipped is 13 to 14 million dollars. Lynn has 30 churches, 58 public day-scliools, 5 
banks^ 4 new^spapers. Pop. 70, 28,233. 

LYNN {mite\ a city in Massachusetts, settled 1629, incorporated 1850; extending for 
3 m. along tiie Atlantic shore, having a small harbor lying w. of the peninsula of 
Nahant, in the n. portion of Massachusetts bay; about 10 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 38,284. It is 
directly connected with Boston by the Boston. Kevere Beach and Lynn narrow-gauge 
railroad, and by a horse railroad. The Eastern railroad passes through it, connecting it withi 
Salem, 5 m. awa}^ It is the terminus of the Saugus to Everett branch of the Eastern, 
railroad, and is 2 m. from the watering-place of Nahant. It contains a free public 
library of about 19,000 vols., and 3 handsome and commodious halls, besides a fine brown- 
stone city hall, costing $311, 722. The capital of its 3 national banks, collectively, is 
$1,000,000. It has 2 fire insurance companies. Many tine brick buildings for the pur- 
poses of manufacture and trade have been erected, but the residences are mostly of wood. 
A large number of beautiful villas are occupied by residents of the neighboring cities, 
who find the beach a great attraction. The n. section is thinly settled, and thick forests- 
appear in the suburbs. Its shipments to the s. and w. of boots, shoes, and brogans, as 
estimated for one year, amounted to 10,000,000 pairs, worth $18,000,000. The beginning 
of its prosperity -was in 1750. The present capital employed is estimated at $1,000,000, 
occupying 200 establishments, and using the McKay sole-sewing machine. The leather 
interest employs $500,000 capital, some of the factories tanning^lmd finishing 5, 000 skins 
a w'eek. The "Saugus river flows along the w. boundary, emptying into the harbor, and 
its e. boundary is formed by a succession of lakes or ponds called Flax, Cedar, etc. In 
the center of the, city is a hill called High Rock, 185 ft. in height, belonging to a range 
of hills that forms its n. background. The rest of the city is built on flats but a few feet 
from the water level. It has a beautiful common and a number of little public parks, 
and 2 cemeteries, called Pine Grove and St. Mary’s, laid out in a picturesque maimer, 
and ornamented with rare flowers, which are tended with care. Two ponds. Breed’s and 
Birch, supply the waterworks, built at a cost of $800,000, requiring 2,000,000 galls, per 
day. The apparatus used is of the best for the purpose, and the reservoir-pressure is 177 
ft.' It has a soldiers’ monument of bronze and granite, costing $30,000, dedicated in. 
1873. It has a considerable coasting trade, and is engaged in fishing. Its city govern- 
ment is composed of a mayor, board^of aldermen with 8 members, and a common council 
of 22. It has a well-organized fire department, with an electric alarm, and its school 
buildings are on the best modern plan as to ventilation, modes of egress, etc. It has 8 
evening schools. It holds the remains of the original iron-works of America in the shape' 
of an ancient forge, and it is the place wdiere the first fire-engine was made. It originally 
comprised the town of Sw^ampscot, organized In 1852, and Nahant, organized in 1853. In 
1861, at the call of the state for troops, it returned the significant response, “ We have 
more men than guns; what shall we do?” 

lYNN, Lynn Reuts, or King’s Lynn, a seaport, municipal, and parliamentary bor- 
ough of England, in tlie county of Norfolk, is situated about 3 m. from the mouth of 
the Great Ouse, and 41 m. w.n"w. from Norwich. Itivas formerly fortified, and the old 
moat still forms the eastern boundary of the town, and portions of the walls remain. 
The grammar scliool, with an annual income from endowment of £75, has six exhibi- 
tions for Cambridge. Ropes are manufactured here, and ship-building is carried on. 
Great numbers of shrimps are caught, and sent to London. The imports are corn, oil- 
seed cake, cork, sulphur, wine, cohl, and timber. In 1872, 914 vessels in the foreign, 
colonial, and coasting trades, of 92,961 tons, entered and cleared the port. It returns 2 
members to parliament. Pop. 71, 17,266. 

LYNX, a genus of felldm, having a less elongated form than many others of that 
family, the body elevated at the haunches, long fur, a short tail, and the ears tipped with 
tufts or pencils of hairs. They are less courageous than other felidse of similar size, and 
prey on small quadrupeds and birds. In pursuit of birds, they climb trees. They are 
generally of a sullen and suspicious temper, and not easily tamed. To this genus belongs 
the caracal (q.v.). which is probably the lynx of the ancients. The species are pretty 
numerous, and widely -distributed, but the distinctions of species and varieties are some- 
what uncertain. The Europe.\n Lynx {L, mir / nhfK ) is common in many part.s of 
Europe and Asia, chiefly in mountainous and wooded districts. Its color is variable, 
but generally of a dark reddish gray, spotted with reddish brown, the belly whitish. It 
is about 3 ft. long. It is proverbial for acuteness of sight. It is hunted in* winter for its 
fur, which is always in demand in the market; but many of the lynx skins imported 
from the ii. of Asia probably belong to other species- tliose of North America, and prob- 
ably also many of those of the n. of Europe and of Asia, are the skins of the Canada 
Lynx (L. Oanaderms or L. horcaUis), which is generally of a hoary-gray color, a broad 
space along the back blackish brown. It is rather larger than the European lynx, and 
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more clnmsj in form.— The Bay Lyhx {L. rufm) is found in more sontliern parts of 
Nortii America, both in mountainous and swampy districts, and often makes great haYoe 
among poultry. It is commonly called in America the wildcat. 

LYON, a CO. in n.w. Iowa, having the state line of Minnesota for its n.e. boundary, 
the territorial line of Dakotali for its n. w., the Sioux river, an affluent of the Missouri’, 
for its w. border, forming a part of the Dakotah line; 650 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 1968 — 1551 of 
American birth. It is drained by Rock river, sometimes called Inyau Reakah (river of 
the rock), and the East fork. Its surface is formed of undulating prairies nearly desti- 
tute of timber; extensive willow hedges have been planted in certain sections. Sioux 
quartzite is found in the w. portion. Its soil is fertile and well adapted to stock-raising, 
and the production of oats, corn, wheat, and potatoes. Its inhabitants are principally 
engaged in agriculture. , Seat of Justice, Rock Rapids. 

LYON, a CO. in e. Kansas, intersected by the Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad,, 
and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad, forming a Junction at Emporia; 850 
sq.m. ; pop. *80, 17,327^ — 15,416 of American birth, 1029 colored. It is drained bv the 
Neosho river, Osage river in the extreme n.e., and Cottonwood creek. Its surface is 
undulating, and adapted to stock-raising and the production of every variety of grain, 
tobacco, wool, sweet potatoes, dairy products, and sorghum. It produced in ’70, 2,252 
lbs. of honey. Along the water-courses are small groves of oak, hickory, cottonwood, 
and walnut, but the larger proportion is open prairie land with under-strata of limestone, 
beds of bituminous coal, and every element of fertility. Cash value of farms in 70, 
$2,551,968, numbering 792. It had in ’70, 11 manufacturing establishments, consisting 
of flouriug-mins, saw-mills, brick kilns, foundries, broom factories, furniture, soap and 
cheese factories, and woolen mills. Seat of Justice, Emporia. 

LY'ON, a CO. in w^. Kentucky, having for its s.w. boundary the navigable Tennessee 
river, and for its n.w. the river Cumberland, which also is an important commercial 
channel flowing through it centrally, and through one of its affluents forming the n. bor- 
der; 820 sq.m. ; pop. 80, 6,768— 6,723 of American birth, 1488 colored. It is intersected 
by the Paducah and Elizabethtown railroad. Its surface is generally level and well 
timbered; containing rich beds of coal and iron ore. Its soil, fertile along the water- 
courses, is adapted to the raising of stock, for which this region is famous. It has good 
pastures throughout the year, and produces oats, corn, rye, wheat, and the products of 
the dairy, tobacco, wool, sweet potatoes, wine, and sorghum. It produced in ’70, 4,493 lbs. 
of honey. It lins manufactories of hubs and spokes, foiling mills in which boiler iron is 
manufactured, lime kilns, etc. It had in 70, 11 manufactories, emplojdng 217 bands, 
with a capital of $413,000, and an annual product of $560,360. Seat of Justice, Eddv- 
ville. 

^ LYON, a CO. in s.w. Minnesota, having the Yellow Medicine river, a branch of the 
Minnesota, in the extreme n., near the boundary line; also the head waters of two other 
branches, the Redwood and Big Cottonwood; 720 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 6,257—4,558 of 
American birth, 2 colored. Its surface is rolling, and spreads out into fertile iwairies,“ 
diversified by numerous small lakes. It is intersected centrally by the Winona and Bt. 
Peter railroad, crossing all the rivers. It has manufactories of brick and lumber. Seat 

of Justice, Marshall. , 

LYON, a CO. in \v. Nevada, intersected centrally by the Carson river, is bounded on 
the n.w’. by the Washoe mountain range, and drained' by a lake in the s. portion; 480 
sq.m.; pop. ’80, 2,409 — 1191 of American birth, 396 colored. Its surface is mountainous, 
with very few trees. It contains a part of Carson valley and Walker river valley, hav- 
In.| a very fertile soil and affording good pasturage. It produces oats, corn, and potatoes, 
and yields immense quantities of silver. Its leading industries are lumber- sawing and 
the milling and smelting of ores. Gold, !)orax, salt, and copper are abundant. Its 
manufacturing establishments are mostly iron foundries and machine shops, of which 
in 70 it had 24. employing 387 hands, with a capital of $537,500, and an annual prod- 
uct of $1,830,165. Seat of Justice, Dayton. 

XYON, Caleb, LL.D., 1822-75; b, at Lyonsdale, N. Y., a place foundecl by his 
father; graduated at Norwich (Vt.) university in 1841 ; traveled in Europe ; was appointed 
by president Polk cousul at Shanghai, China. After returning home he visited Mexico, 
ihazil, Chili, Peru, and other countries; was in California in 1849, serving as secretary 
of the constitutional convention, and designing the coat-of-arms of that state; made a 
second visit to Europe, going also to Egypt and Palestine; identified himself with the 

ivoszta affair” at Smyrna; 'was elected to the New York assembly and afterwards to 
member of congress in 1858-55; and governor of Idaho territory in 

LTON, Geoboe Feancts, 1795—1832; b. Chichester, Eng. ; entered the navy at the 
age of 13; joined the squadron of lord Exmouth for the attack on Algiers in 1816; 
accompanied the traveler, Joseph Ritchie, in his expedition to n. Africa in 1818. After 
mmw privations and perils in exploilng Soudan, the course of the Niger, etc., he 
1820, and published hh Mtrrative of Travels in WdTt?ier 7 i. Africa. 
in m command of the Ilecla, he accompanied capt. Parry in his voyage of discov- 
ery to Hudsons bay. Returning in 1823 he published in London an account of the 
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expedition. In 1824 he made an unsuccessful voyage with the CMpe^^ to Repulse bay in 
the Arctic regions, of which he gave an account in 1825. lu 1826 he traveled in Mexico, 
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LA^ON, Mary, 1797-1849; b. Mass.; in early life conscientious and noted for the 
ease with which she comprehended and memorized her lessons. At the age of 20, 
besides keeping up with her classes in their regular lessons, she daily committed and 
accurately recited so much of Adams’s Latin grammar as it was usual for seliolars to 
learn within three days. From 20 to 26 years of age we find her, now teaching to add 
to her scanty patrimony, how expending ail she possessed in some one line of effort for 
mental improvement. In 1822 she united with the Congregational chui-ch in Buck- 
land, Mass. Her schools in Ashffeld and Buckland w-ere noted for their religious intlu- 
ence and superior mental training. In 1824 she joined Miss Grant as assistant principal 
in her school in Derry, N. H. To her she ascribes the suggestion of some of those prin- 
ciples and methods which were so -wisely and successfully tested in their schools in 
Derry and Ipswich, and also at South Hadley, and which were adopted later in Rugby, 
Eng.", and in other institutions. They aimed to induce the pupils to govern themselves 
instead of being constrained by penalties, to act as under the eye of the heavenly 
Father, to aspire for the happiness which springs from doing gootl to others, even at a 
temporary sacrifice. For these ends the Bible was made one of the regular text-books 
of the school. In 1830 Miss Lyon became interested in the idea, then new^ in this coun- 
try, at least among Protestants, of a permanent seminary for girls “wdtli buildings, 
library, and apparatus, owned as colleges are, where successive generations of young- 
ladies' might be trained.” She made great effort to secure this, but the object was not 
appreciated. She changed her plan. She now proposed to found an institution which 
should offer a thorough education on such terms as would be available for youngwomen 
of moderate means. " To preserve habits of home industry, to inspire a spirit of true 
independence and wise economy, it w^as her plan that the domestic tasks of the house- 
hold should be so divided and arranged that each could perform a daily share with- 
out taking more time from study than was necessary to give healthful exercise. I^o 
sooner was this design announced than general attention to it was aroused. Many 
opposed; many also approved. Miss Lyon’s patient and diligent elucidation of her 
design overcame objection. The money needed was given with enthusiasni 
South Hadley, near Mt. Holyoke, was chosen as the site of the seminary. In 
1837, buildings and necessary accommodations for 80 pupils being nearly completed, 
the scliool opened with more than that number. It was afterwards enlarged to 
receive 300 pupils. The remaining twelve years of Miss Lyon’s life were devoted 
to this school. More than 60 of her pupils have engaged in missionary work among 
the women of heathen lands, and hundreds more have reflected Miss'" Lyon’s exam- 
ple and influence, which they found in the schools. In all her schools together she 
taught 3,000 pupils. She wrote Tendeneies of ihe Frvndphs Enibraced and the System 
Adjypted in the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary; also, The Missionary Offering. The 
Power of OhnsUan Benewlenee Illustrated in the Life and Labors of Mary Lyon was com- 
pik3d by Edward Hitchcock, d.d., ll.d., and published in 1851. An abridgment 
of this work was issued by the American tract society in 1858. Mary Lyon was the 
pioneer of the highest culture of American womanhood. Not beautiful in appearance, 
there was little that told of the energy, persistence, sagacity, and withal great tenderness 
and constant cheerfulness, combined with rare administrative talent, that sustained and 
carried through her great work. She planted the seed of which Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith, and sister colleges are the fruits. 

LYON, Matthew, 1746-1822; b. Wicklow co., Ireland; emigrated to New York in 
1755; unable to pay for his passage he was committed by the captain, according to the 
custom of the time, to a farmer in Connecticut, wdtli ^vhom he served several years; 
subsequently removed to Vermont; became, 1775, iieut, in a company of “ Green Moun- 
tain Boys;” was cashiered the latter part of the year for deserting his post; was in 1777 
temporary paymaster of the northern army ; subsequently commissary-general and col 
of militia; founded the town of Fairfield, Vt., in 1783; built saw-mills and grist-mills, 
established a forge, made paper from basswood, established and edited a paper called 
The Scowrge of Anstocracy and Bepository of Important Political Truth, the types and 
paper of which were made by himself. He was ten years a member of the legislature, 
and in 1786 judge of Rutland co. court; became a zealous politician, and was elected to 
congress by the anti-federal party, 1797-1801 ; was convicted in 1798 of libel on president 
Adams, imprisoned four months in the Vergennes jail and fined $1000, which was 
paid by his friends. An attempt to expel him from congress as a convicted felon failed. 
While in congress he had a violent personal encounter with Rosw-ell Griswold of Con- 
necticut. After the expiration of his term as representative he removed in 1801 to 
Kentucky; was elected to the legislature, and to congress in 1803-11; built gunboats on 
speculation for the war of 1812, and became bankrupt; was appointed by president 
Monroe in 1820 U.S. factor for the Cherokee Indians in Arkansas, and elected territorial 
delegate to congress a short time before his death. 
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LYON, Nath^iei,, 1819-61; b. Conn. ; a student at West Point, CTaduated in 1841 
He continued m he army, and was employed in active service durino- the MeScSi and 
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la strictness, tlie using of a crest on one’s plate or seal without authority, is a trans- 
gression of the above-mentioned acts; but practically, prosecutions have generally been 
confined to cases of open and public assumption of a shield of arms. The offender is 
cited before the Lyon court by precept at the instance of the procurator-fiscal; the 
statutory fine and confiscation have occasionally been^ enforced, but they have oftener, 
particularly of late, been avoided by a timely submission. In this commercial country, 
there are not a few persons whose social status would entitle them to the use of arms, 
but who, not having inherited a coat, instead of acquiring the privilege in a legal way, 
have a sham coat invented for them by some coach-painter or “finder” of arms. 

The register of genealogies is a department of the Lyon office unconnected with 
heraldry, where evidence is taken of the pedigree of applicants, irrespectively of noble 
or humble lineage, and recorded for preservation. 

LYOH KIHG-OF-AEMS, or Lord Lyon, the title borne since the first half of the 15th 
c. by the chief heraldic officer for Scotland. He is the presiding Judge in the Lyon, 
court (q.v.), and appoints the heralds, pursuivants, and messengers-at-arms. Unlike the 
English kings-of-arms, he has always exercised jurisdiction independently of the consta- 
ble and marshal, holding office directly from the sovereign by commission under the 
great seal. In Scotland he takes precedence “of all knights and gentlemen not being 
officers of state, or senators of the college of Justice.” In England he ranks after gar- 
ter, and before the provincial kings-of-arms. Since the revival of the order of the 
thistle, he has been king-of-arms of that order. So sacred has his person been held 
that, in 1515, lord Drummond was declared guilty of treason, attainted, and imprisoned 
in Blackness castle, for striking Lyon. Prior to the revolution, Lyon was solemnly 
crowned at Holy rood on entering on office by the sovereign or his commissioner, his 
crown being of the form of the royal crown of Scotland, but enameled instead of being 
set with jewels. The crown is now only worn at coronations; and that actually supplied 
on occasion of the last four appointments has been similar to the crowns of the English 
king-of-arms. Lyon’s badge or medal, suspended by a triple row of gold chains, or on 
common occasions by a broad green ribbon, exhibits the arms of Scotland, and on the 
reverse, St. Andrew on his cross; and his baton Is of gold enameled green, powdered 
with the badges of the kingdom, and wdth gold ferrules at each end. Besides the velvet 
tabard of a king-of-arms, he has an embroidered crimson velvet robe; and as king-of-arms 
of the thistle, a blue satin mantle, lined with white, with a St. Andrew’s cross on the 
left shoulder. 

LYONNAIS, a former province of Prance, 'was bounded on the w. by Auvergne, and 
on the s, by Languedoc. Its territory coincides nearly with the present departments of 
Rhone, Loire, Haute-Loire, and Puy-de-D6me. 

LYONS, the second t. of Prance in respect of population, and the first with regard to 
manufactures, is the capital of the department of the Rhone, and stands at the confluence 
of the river of that name with the Sadne, 316 m. by railway , s.s.e. of Paris, 218 n.n.w. 
of Marseilles, and 100 w.s.w. of Geneva, It is situated partly on a low-lyin^g peninsula 
betw^een the two rivers, and partly on bilks surrounding them, in a beautiful district 
covered with gardens, vineyards, and villas. It is the seat of an archbishop, and is the 
ekef-lku of the seventh military division. Many of tlie public buildings are interesting 
at once for their architecture, extent, and antiquity. Of these, tlie cathedral and church 
of St. Nizier, the hdtel-de-ville (towm-hall), the finest edifice of the kind i.n the empire, 
the hospital, the public library with 150,000 volumes, and the palais des beaux arts, 
arc peril ajis the most notable among numerous and important institutions. There are 
also a university academy, an imperial veterinary school — the first founded in the 
country, and still the best-— schools for agriculture, 'medicine, and the fine arts, etc. Tlie 
printing trade is extensive in Lyons, and it lias long been knowm for the vigor of its Jour- 
nals, such as the Ooxim&r de Lyon. The two rivers are crossed by 19 bridges; 12 over 
the Safine, and 7 over the Rhone. The quays, 28 in number, are said to be the most 
remarkable in Europe. The principal are St. Clair, St. xAntoine, and Orleans. There 
are several large and important suburbs— La Guilloti^re, Les Brotteaux, La Croix- 
Rousse, etc. ; several fine squares, of which the plam Belleconr ib one of the largest in 
Europe. The fortifications extend in a circle of 13 m. round the city. From its situa- 
tion on two great rivers, and on the Paris and Marseilles and other railways, Lyons has 
become the great warehouse of the s. of Prance and of Switzerland. The principa- 
manufactures of Lyons are silk stuffs of all kinds, wdiich have long been held in the 
highest esteem. An immense number of establishments, working 70,000 looms, giving 
employment directly or indirectly to 140,000 hands, are engaged in silk 'manufactures. 
"Nets, cotton goods, blankets, hats, gold and silver lace, chemical products, drugs, 
liquors, earthenware, are also important articles of manufacture. The trade of Lyons 
is chiefly in its own manufactures and in the products of the vicinity: the arras and" silk 
ribbons of St. Etienne, and the wdnes of Cote-Rdtie, Hermitage, and St. Peray. Pop. 
’76, 322,612. 

LY'OHS, the ancient -was founded in the year 43 b. c. byMunatiusPlancus. 

Under Augustus it became the capital of the province Gallia Lvgduri6nsi% possessed a 
senate, a college of magistrates, and an atheneurn, and became the center of the four 
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rgreat roads that traversed Gaul. In58 A.D., it was destroyed in one night bv Are- but 
was built up agam by Ncto, and embellished by Trajan. In the 5th c. the 

piiiicipal towns ot the kingdom of Burgundy; and in the 11th and 12tii centuries it had 
riwn to great prosperity. To escape t£e domination of the lords and archbishons the 
luhabitants placed themselves under the protection of Philippe-le-bel, who unftS’ till 
town to Prance in 1307. After the revolution (1789), Lyons, which had at firit sunom-ted 
,he movement with great enthusiasm, eventually became terrified at the acts of the cen- 
tral power, and withdrew from the revolutionary party. The result of this was that 
the convention sent against Lyons an army of GO.OOO Jen, and after a disiis^^^ 

«ie city was talcen, and almost totally destroyed. It rose again, however under the fitst 

(1810 and ^8^6) IndT**’ ® frequently suffered much from inundation 

of TrospCTh^^ ^ operatives (1881 and 1834), it is now in a high state 

ef Iowa, in the co, of Clinton, on the Mississinni river «nd the 
w'piorn Dubuque railroad, and only 2 ni. distant from the Kcrthwestern the 
1 OSa* Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroads ; pop. 
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musical powers, connect it with the former, to which it was unhesitatingly referred hy 
Cuvier. It is a bird about the size of a pheasant, f requenting the or sparsely- 

wooded cGuatry, in the unsettled parts of New South Wales, but retreating from tfie 
more inhabited districts. It is extremely sby and diflicult to approach. It is l)y far the 
largest of all song-birds. • It possesses the power of imitating the song of other birds. 
The tail of the male is very remarkable and splendid, the twelve feathers being very 
long, and having very fine and widely separated barbs; whilst, besides tiiese, there are 
two long middle feathers, each of which has a vane only on one side, and two exterior 
feathers, curved like the sides of an ancient lyre. The lyre-bird makes a domed nest. — 
A second species {M. AlberU)y^\m Australian," has recently been discovered, and has been 
named in honor of the late prince Albert. The lyre-shaped feathers of the tail are com- 
paratively short. 

LYB.IC (from the Gr. lyra, a lyre), the name ^iven to a certain species of poetry,, 
because it was originally accompanied by the music of that instrument. Lyric poetry 
(see Epic PoETiiy)"concerns itself with the thoughts and emotions of the composer’s own 
mind, and outward things are regarded chiefly as they affect him in an}^ way. Hence it 
is characterized as stibjeetwe, in contradistinction to epic poetry, w^hich m ohjecUve, Purely 
lyrical pieces are, from their nature, shorter than epics. They fall into several divisions, 
the most typical of which is the song, which is again subdivided into (hymns) and. 

s<i<3i/?ar (love-songs, wmr-songs, comic songs, etc.). 


LYS, or Leye, a tributary of the Scheldt, rises in France near the little town of Lys- 
bourg, in the department of Pas-de-Calais, and flows in a n.e. direction, joining the 
Scheldt at Ghent in Belgium after a course of 100 miles. The Lys once formed the- 
boundary between France and Germany. 

LYSANBEB, a famous Spartan warrior and naval commander, of extraordinary^ energy 
and military skill, but not less remarkable for the cunning, revenge, and ambition by 
which he was characterized. He spent part of his youth at the court of Cyrus the 
younger, and in 407 b.o. was appointed to the command of the Spartan fleet, from which 
time he constantly prosecuted the design of overthrowing the Athenian power, in order 
to exalt that of Sparta. He defeated the Athenian fleet at the promontory of Notion; 
and being again intrusted with the management of the fleet, after the defeat of his suc- 
cessor, Callicratidas (405 b.c.), he was again victorious. He swept the southern part of 
the JEgean, and made descents upon both the Grecian and the xlsiatic coasts. He then 
sailed north to the Hellespont, and anchored at Lampsacus. An immense Athenian fleet 
soon made its appearance at JEgospotami, on the opposite side of the straits, amounting 
to 180 ships. Of these 171 were captured by Lysander a few days after. The blow to 
Athens was tremendous. Everywhere her colonial garrisons liad to surrender, and: 
Spartan influence predominated. Finally, in 404 b.c., he took Athens itself. His pop- 
ularity now" became so great, especially in the cities of Asia Minor, that the Spartan 
ephors dreaded the consequences, especially as they knew" how ambitious he was. Every 
means was taken to thw^art his designs, unUl Anally it would appear that he had resolved 
to attempt the overthrow of the Spartan constitution; but this scheme was prevented by 
his death at the battle of Haliartus in the Bceotiau war (395 b.c.). 

LYSIAS, a Syrian nobleman, whom king xAntiochus Epipbanes, setting out for Per- 
sia, appointed guardian of his son and reg-ent of the kingdom, in wfliich capacity he 
w"aged a formidable war wflth the Jew^s. His great army w"as defeated by Judas Macca- 
bfcus near Emmaus, 166 b.c. In the following year be was repulsed near Bethsura, but- 
captured the fortress in 163 b.c., and besieged Jerusalem, but was compelled to withdraw 
by a.n insurrection at Antioch, shortly after wfliich he was put to death by the populace- 
of the latter city, wflio had rebelled in favor of Demetrius Sotes. 

LY'STAS, b. Athens, b.c. 458. He was one of the ten Athenian orators, and the con- 
temporary of the most distinguished men of ilthens — Thucydides, Xenophon, Euripides,, 
and Sophocles. His father was a man of w^ealtli, W'as intimate with Pericles and Soc- 
rates, and his house w"as the scene of the celebrated dialogue of Plato’s 'BepnUic. At 
the age of 15 Lysias w"ent to Thurium, in the s. of Italy, with an Athenian colony, 
accompanied by the historians Herodotus and Thucydides, remaining there 32 years, 
and studying the art of eloquence under the two Syracusans, Tisias and Nisias. After 
the failure of the Athenian expedition in Sicily, lie was obliged to leave Italy. Iteturning" 
to Athens in 411, he carried on with iiis brother Polemarclius a large manufactory of’ 
shields, in w’hich they employed 120 slaves. Athens fell into the hands of Lysan'der, 
and 30 tyrants were appointed to administer the affairs of the city. The wealth of the- 
tw^o brothers excited the cupidity of the tyrants; their house w"as attacked by an armed 
force while they were entertaining some friends at supper, their properly seized, Pole- 
marclius put to death, and Lysias, by bribing some of the soldiers, escaped to Megara. 
In his oration against Eratosthenes, one of the 30 tyrants, he lias given a graphic sketch 
of his escape. At Megara he assisted Thrasybulus" to free his country from the tyrants, 
supplying liim wfltli a large sum of money from bis own resources, and hiring 300 men- 
at his own expense. The tyrants having been expelled, Lysias returned to "A thens in 
403, where he began his career as an orator. Of the 475 orations ascribed to him, only 
235 are regarded as genuine, and only 34 are extant. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in 
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lais critique of Ills works and style, says: “ He was particularly distinguislied for sim- 
plicity and precision, as well as" for tlie fidelity with which he depicts the manners of 
the age.” “ In narrating events or circumstances,” he considers Lysias “superior to 
all the orators.” Quintillian compares him to “ a clear and pure rivulet rather than to 
a majestic river.” Cicero regards him as “ the model of a perfect orator.” The best 
editions of the orations of Lysias are those of J. Taylor (London, 1739), and of Heiske 
(Leipsic, 1722). Some of his orations have been translated into English by Dr. Gillies. 

LTSIMACHIA, or Loosesteipe, a genus of plants . of the natural order primvJacm, 
or primrose family, said to be named in honor of king Lysimachus (perhaps from Xv6is, 
a release from, and shife). Calyx, 5-parted (rarelj^ 6 to 7); corolla, wdieel-shaped, 

5-parted (or 6 to 7), sometimes of as many separate petals; staniehs of like number; pod 
globose, I) to 10 valved. They are leafy stemmed perennials, generally^ with yellow 
Sowers, axillary, or in a terminal raceme. Species grow in nearly all parts of the world, 
several in the United States, some being cultivated in gardens, as the Moeeywobt 
{L:mimmularia), which was introduced from Europe. In this the leaves are roundish, 
small, with short petioles; peduncles axillary, one-flowered; ovate, acute sepals. It is 
abeaiitlM plant for hanging-baskets and for covering rocks, and also for carpeting 
beneath shrubs, forming, as it does, a thick mat. In some places it has escaped from 
the gardens into damp ground. It blooms from July to September. There are eight 
species enumerated by Gray as occuiTing in the United States: 1. X. t?iysiflara,^ or 
tufted loosestrife* stem from 1 to 2 ft. high, lower leaves reduced to scales, the rest 
lanceolate, the axils of one or two pairs of the middle ones bearing a short-pednncled 
Spike-like cluster of yellow flowers; found in cold, w^et s’wamps from Pennsylvania 
northwards; blooms in June and July, 2. L. stricia: leaves opposite or nearly alternate, 
lanceolate, acute at each end; flowers in a long raceme from 5 to 12 in., and leafy at the 
base; in variety producta, leafy for half the length; in low grounds, blooming from 
June to August. 3. X. quadrifoUa: leaves whorled, in fours or fives, ovate-lanceolate; 
flowers on long capillary pedqncies from the axils of the leaves; a common plant in the 
middle states, growing in moist or sandy soil, blooming in June. 4, L, eiUaia: stem 
from 2 to 3 ft. high, leaves lanceolate-ovate, tapering to an acute point, on long and 
fringed leaf -stalks; common in low grounds and thickets; blooms in July. 5. L. mdi- 
cans: stem slender, soon reclined, and often taking root from the joints; leaves ovate- 
ianceolate, borne on slender leaf-stalks; grows on swampy river banks in "West Virginia 
and southward. 6. X. Imiceolata: stem erect, 10 to 20 in. high ; leaves lanceolate, oblong,, 
and also linear, narrowing into the short petiole; growing on low- grounds, westward 
and southward; blooming from June to August. 7. L. longifoUa: stem erect, 4 angled,, 
from 1 to 3 ft. high, often branched below%v stem leaves sessile, linear, 2 to 4 in. long,, 
smooth and shining, margins often revolute, veins obscure; corolla about f of an inch fn 
diameter, lobes pointed; grows in moist soil in western New York, Pennsylvania, to Wis- 
consin and Illinois ; blooming from July to September. 8. X. mimmulmnd, noticed above. 

LYSIM'ACHUS, b. Pella, Macedonia, about 360 B.c. ; a gen. of Alexander the great. 
He was a pupil of the philosopher Callisthenes, and was in his youth distinguished for 
bravery and physical strength. He was attacked by a lion in tlie forests of Syria, which, 
he killed without assistance, from which probably originated the story told by Justia 
and Seneca of his being exposed to a furious lion "and killing it by thrusting his cloak 
into its mouth. On the division of the empire at Alexander’s death, 323, he received 
Thrace and the countries on the coast of the Eiixlne. He took possession of Thrace 
after conquering Seuthes, its king, and a powerful army. In b.c. 314 he joined the 
league formed against Antigen us by Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Cassander. In 306 he- 
assumed the title of king. In 302 he tvas sent into Asia Minor to attack An tigonus, 
subduing on his way Phrygia, Lydia, and other places, taking possession of many 
strong fortresses in which Antigonus Iiad collected immense treasure. On the approach 
of Antigonus he withdrew into Bithynia, wiiere he was joined by Seleucus, and they,, 
in 301, "advanced against Antigonus and his son Demetrius. In the following year 
these two gens., aided by the forces of Ptolemy and Cassander, met Antigonus at Ipsus, 
wdiere a fierce battle Avas fought; Antigonus Avas killed, and his dominions shared by 
the victors, Lysimachus obtaining the' u.av. part of Asia Minor. In 292 he attacked 
Geta% n, of the Danube, but was defeated, made prisoner, and released on giving his 
daughter in marriage to the king of the GetSB. In 288 lie combined with Ptolemy, 
Seleiiciis, and Pyrrhus against Demetrius, Avho liad inAmded Thrace during his absence 
and captivity, drove him from Macedonia, became king thereof himself, and compelled 
Pyrrhus, who laid claims to tlie kingdom, to retire to his native dominions. The latter 
part of the life of Lysimachus was imbittered by domestic dissensions and intestine 
troubles. Having put to death his son Agathocles at the instigation of his wife, Arsinoe, 
the daughter of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Avho feared that on the death of Lysimachus 
she and"her children wmuld be put to^cleath by Agathocles, his subjects rose in rebellion, 
and Seleucus, at the entreaty of the widoAV of Agathocles, attacked Lysimachus, who 
was killed on the plain of Corns. 

LYSIP'PUS, a celebrated Greek statuary; b. Sicyon, in the Peloponnesus; lived 
about 324 b.c, He was at first a Avorkman in brass, then applied himself to the art of 
painting, and afteiwards devoted himself to sculpture. He is said to have been self- 
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taught, and excelled in the study of nature rather than in copying the manner of any 
master. His peculiarity was that of making the head smaller and the body more slender 
■and easy lliaii his predecessors had done. His statues were admired for the beautiful 
manner of executing the hair. His contemporaries appreciated his talents; the different 
'Cities were eager to obtain his works; and Alexander, while he conferred on Apelles the 
s(de right to paint his form, allowed no one hut Lysippus to execute it in bronze. He 
said by Pliny to have produced 1500 works of art. Among the most celebrated was 
:a statue called “ Apoxyoraenos,” representing a man scraping himself in a bath with a 
strigii, the removal of wdiich, by order of Tiberius, from the baths of Agrippa to the 
palace of the emperor so excited the people that he was compelled to replace it. He 
.made many statues of Alexander, representing him at different periods of his life, and 
In various positions; also, the equestrian statues of 25 Macedonians who fell at the pas- 
sage of the Granicus, whieii Metellus transported to Rome. He executed a fine bronze 
•SttUAie of Cupid, with a bo’W; several statues of Jupiter, one of which, 60 ft. high, is at 
'Carentuni; one of Hercules, which was removed to Rome; the Sun, drawn in a chariot 
by four horses; ‘‘Opportunity” (Kairos), represented as a youth with wings on his 
•ankles on the point of flying from the earth. The sons of Lysippus, Daliippus, Bodas, 
■and Euthycrates were his pupils; also, the renowned Chares, who executed the Colossus 
at Rhodes. 

LYSONS, Samuel, 1763-1819; b. Rodmarton, England; educated for the bar, but 
relinquished the law for antiquarian pursuits; was made keeper of the records of the 
tower of London in 1803, and -one of the directors of the society of antiquarians in 
1812. He published, in 1797, Boinan Remains Riscomred at Woodchester and MincM^n^ 
Jiampton; in 1801, his Figures of Mosaic PcmmenU; in 1802, Remains of Ri)nm)i 
Antiquities at Bath; in 1804, Gloucester Antiquities. He wrote also for the 
•and assisted his brother Daniel in the preparation of the Magna Britannia in 1806-22. 

LYSTRA, a city of Lycaonia in Asia Minor. It is worthy of note in sacred history as 
the place where Paul first had divine honors offered him and soon after was stoned; 
and also as being the native place of his companion and fellow-missionary, Timothy. 
It was in the eastern part of the great plain of Lycaonia. Its site is uncertain, but 
some have identified it with the ruins of Bin-Bir-Kilisseh, at the base of a volcanic 
conical mountain named the 

•LYTHEA'CEJE, a natural order of exogenous plants, consisting of herbaceous plants, 
with a few shrubs; the branches frequently four-cornered. The leaves are generally oppo- 
site, entire, and sessile. The flowers are solitary or clustered, regular or irregular, and 
either axillary, racemose, or spiked; the calyx tubular, the petals inserted into the calyx, 
very deciduous, sometimes wanting. The stiimeus are inserted into the tube of the calyx 
below the petals, sometimes equal to them in number, sometimes two or three times as 
many. The ovary is superior, generally 2 to 6 ceiled. The fruit is a membranous capsule 
with numerous seeds. There are about 300 known species, natives of tropical and temper- 
ate, or even of cold climates. vSome of them are occasionallyapplied to medicinal uses, 
upon account of a stringent, narcotic, or febrifugal properties. Among those thus 
employed is the Purple lioomw^niwis^ilytlirum salicaria), a common British plant, grow 
ing in moist places and about the margins of ponds and streams, with beautiful leafy spikes 
of purple flowers; a decoction of either the root or the dried leaves of which is some- 
limes advantageously used in diarrhea. The henna (q.v.) of Egypt is produced by 
Lawsonia inermis, a plant of this order. The leaves of another {pempMs aeid/ula) are 
said to he a common pot-herb on the coasts of the tropical parts of Asia. The leaves of 
mi mania resicatoria, an East Indian aquatic plant, m’e very acrid, and are sometimes 
used as blisters. 



LYTHRUM (Gr. XvOpor, blood, from the crimson or purple color of the flowers), a 
genus of herbaceous plants, called also Loosestrife in common with lysimaebia (q.v,), 

I although belonging to another order, l/ythracem. Calyx cylindrical, striate, 5 to 7 

' toothed; petals, 5 to 7; stamens as many as the petals, or twice the number, inserted 

low down on the calyx; pod oblong, two-cellcd. The herb is slender, with opposite 
•or scattered, mostly sessile leaves, and purple flowers. The L. or spiked 

loosestrife, is a native of Europe, but is found in some of the older states in this coun- 
try in wet meadows, particularly in New England and e. New York, wdi ere it is fre* 

‘ I quently cultivated; leaves lanceolate, heart-shaped at the base, sometimes whorled in 

‘ threes;" stamens 12, twice the number of petals, 6 longer and G shorter. It is a flne, tall, 

^ ' rather downy plant, with large flowers, from crimson to purple; perennial. By grow 

Ing in dry places the plant becomes more downy and hoary, and considerably dwarfed. 

. The herb has a mucilaginous, astringent taste. The blackish brown, branching, and 

; fibrous root is also astringent, mucilage aud taunin being its principal constituents. It 

. . has a place in pharmacopoeias as a medicine, and is much used in Europe in diarrhea, 

dysentery, and passive hemorrhages. It is usually given in decoction made by boiling 
, “ ;i- an ounce of the root in a pint of W'ater, the dose being from one to two fluid ounces. 

The principal species indigenous to the United States are L. liyssopifoUa, a low annual, 

I from 6 to 10 in. high; leaves oblong-linear, obtuse, longer than the inconspicuous 

flow^ers; petals, pale purple, 5 to 6 in number; stamens the same; found in marshes on the 
■coast of New England and New Jersey. L, alatum\ tall and 'wand-llke; perennial; 
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leaves from oblong-ovate to lanceolate; color deep purple; growing in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and southward. L. Imedre: stem slender and tall, from to 4 ft., bushy at tire 
top; leaves linear, short, chiefly opposite; petals whitish; grows in brackish marshes in 
..New Jersey and southward. 

: LYTTELTON", Edwaed, b.g.l. , Baron, 1589-1645; b, at Mounslow^ Shropshire, 
England; graduated at Oxford in 1609; appointed chief -justice of North Wales in 1631; 
elected to parliament in 1626; recorder of Loudon in 1681; made solicitor-general and 
knight in 1684; chief -justice of common pleas in 1640; lord keeper of the great seal in 
1641; and a peer in the same year. In 1642 he escaped with the great seal to Charles 
I. at York; was required by parliament in 1648 to restore it on pain of losing his place; 
appointed first commissioner of the treasury in 1644. Died at Oxford. 

LYTTELTON, Thomas, Lord, b. Devonshire, England, in the 15th c. ; studied at 
•Cambridge and at the inner temple, where he Avas a lecturer on law; was appointed by 
Henry VL steward of the court of the palace, and in 1455 the king’s sergeant. H*e 
traveled through the northern circuit as judge of assize. The excellence of liis 
character and his fame as a lawyer procured for iiirn the favor both of the Lan- 
castrians and Yorkists during their long struggle, and Edward lY. in 1462 offered 
him a general pardon, confirming to him also the offices of king’s sergeant and 
Judge of assize. In 1466 he appointed him one of the Judges of common pleas, and 
made him a knight of the order of the bath. He w^as buried iu Worcester cathedral, 
where a marble tomb, surmounted by a statue, was erected to his memory. His great 
work on Temires, written in Norman French, composed while he was judge of com- 
mon pleas, was printed after the author’s death, and published in English in 1539. Sir 
Edward Coke wrote a commentary on it, now known by the title of Coke upon Lyttslton 

LYTTLETOH, Geohge, Lord, son of sir Thomas Lyttleton of Hagley, in Worcester- 
shire, was b. in 1708-9, and educated at Eton and Christ-ciiurch, Oxford. He entered 
parliament in 1780, held several high political offices, was raised to the peerage in 1759, 
and died in 1778. Lyttleton had once a considerable reputation as an author. His best 
known works are Obserdcitions on the Gomerdon and Apostleship of 8t. Paid {114:1), Dia- 
logues of the Dead (1760), and History of Henry II. (1764).— He had a son, Thomas, Lord 
Lyttleton, who died young, and who was as conspicuous for profligacy as his father 
for virtue. 

LYTTON, Lord, better known as Sir Ebwaed Geoege Eaebe Lytton BulW'EE, 
Bart., the youngest son of gen. Bulwer of Woodalling and Haydon Hall, Norfolk, wash. 
:ln 1805, and received his education at Cambridge, where he graduated b.a. in 1826, and 
M.A. in 1835. He was distingished as a w’riter and as a politician, and his achievements 
in these diverse fields may be noticed separately. 

His first publication was a poem on Sculpture, which gained the chancellor’s prize 
for English versification at Cambridge in 1825. In 1826 he published a collection of 
miscellaneous verse, entitled Weeds and Wild Floioers, and in the year following a tale 
in verse with the title O'Neill, or the Rebel. In 1827 his first novel, Falkland, was pub- 
lished anonymously. Next year he published Pelham, which astonished the critics by 
its cynicism and its icy glitter of epigram. The Disowned, Devereux, and Paul Clifford 
followed in rapid succession. In 1881 he broke into more passionate and tragical regions 
in Eugene Aram, and after that ceased for a period to convulse the libraries. About 
tiiis time he succeeded Campbell as editor of The New Monthly Magazine, and contrib- 
uted to its pages a series of papers wdiich were afterwards coBected under the title of 
The Student In 1838 he produced his England and the Englhli. In 1834 he returned 
to fiction, and published in an illustrated form The Pilgrims of the Rhine. This was fol- 
lowed by The Last Days of Pompeii, a work of a higher class than any of his former pro- 
•ductions. Rienzi followed in the same splendid vein, and received the same admiration. 
His next work wms a play in five acts, The Duchess of La Vallibre, w\i\o\\ was put 
on the stage in 1836, and failed. Ernest Maltramrs came the year after, which, as con- 
taining his views on art and life, has ever been a favorite wdth his more thoughtful 
readers. In the same year' he published Athens; its Rise and Fall, full of research and 
splendid rhetoric; Leila and Calderon appeared in 1838. His next efforts were in the 
'difficult walk of the drama, in wdiich he had formerly failed. He produced The Ladg 
■ of Lyons and RicheUeu, both of which remain among the most popular of modern Eng- 
lish plays, 

Lytton’s next important work was Zanoni, which was published in 1842, and in the 
same year appeared his poem entitled Em. Other poems w’^ere issued— New Timon 
in 1846, and King Arthur in 1848, the former containing couplets turned wdtli the grace 
and art of Pope. His next novels were The Ijust of tlie Barons, Harold, nnA Lucretm; 
and thereafter he adopted a new walk of fiction, and achieved his greatest triumphs 
The Gaxfons, a domestic novel, gave the world the crowning proof of Lytton’s versa 
iilily. This work was followed by My Novel, one of his fines^t productions. After that 
he published What will he do with iif and a clever poem entitled St. Stephen's. In 1861 
A Strange^ Story appeared in All the Year Round; and in 1868 he contributed to Black 
wood a series of essays under the title of Caxtoniana, which were republished in two 
vols the same year. The Lost Tale of Miletus w a?, published in 1866 ; and a translation 
.of Horace's Odes three years later, as also Wedpole, a comedy. Inaugural addresses of 
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his as lord rector of Edinburgh and Glasgow (he was elected to this high office twice' 
in Glasgow) universities, respectively, have been pubiished. Lytton contributed,, 
besides, many valuable critical articles to the Quarterly, Edinburgh; and Westmimter 
Eeue-m. The Reign of Terror, which appeared in the Foreign Quarterly Retmc, is a 
remarkable treatise. His latest works of artistic fiction were The Corning Race, pub- 
lished anonymously in 1871; Kenelm GhUUngly, 1873; and 2 he 'Parisians, which appeared 
originally in Blackwood's Magazine in 1873. These publications show that, to the end, 
the natural force of his genius had not abated. A collection of his Speeches appeared 
in 1874. 



At the age of 26 Lytton entered parliament as member for St. Ives, and attached 
himself to the reform party. In 1832 he was returned as member for Lincoln, and held 
that seat till 1841. In 1835 he received his baronetcy from the Melbourne administra- 
tion ostensibly for brilliant services rendered to bis party as a pamphleteer. In 1844 he 
succeeded, on the death of his mother, to the Knebwortli estates, and sought to return 
to parliament; in 1847 he contested Lincoln unsuccessfully; and in 1852 he was returned, 
as member for the county of Herts, and attached himself to the party headed by lord 
Derby. During the Derby administration (1858-59) he 'was colonial secretary. He 
did not shine as a debater, 'but several of his parliamentary speeches were eloquent and 
telling. He died in 1873. 

LYTTON, Edward Robert Belwer-Lytton, Lord. See Bulwer-Lyttoit,. 
Edward Robert, Earl. 


M THE thirteenth letter of the English alphabet, is the labial letter of the class of 
ij liquids. See Letters. Its Hebrew name is Mem, i.e., “ water, and its orig- 
" inal form was probably a waving line representing water. M is liable to many 
changes, and often disappears altogether. The Greek molubdos corresponds to Lat. 
plumbum; an old form of Lat. bonus^ benus, or belus, was maims, which probably 
accounts for the comparative mdior. See B. Final m, in Latin, was pronounced with 
such a weak, undecided sound that itw^as proposed to write it with half the letter, 
hence also, before the spelling of the language had become fixed, it had in many cases 
been altogether dropped, as in lego for legom. See Inplbctioi?-. The nasal sound in 
final m in French seems to he a relic of the Roman pronunciation. 

M OR N, in Catechisms. M is a contraction of N N (names) ; N is for name * the- 
respondent is required to give liis names, if he has more than one, or his name, if only 
one. In the marriage .service, M stands for mas (the man), or mantus (the bridegroom);, 
and N. for nupta (the bride). Some think that M stands for Mary, the patron saint for 
females, and N for Nicholas, the patron saint for men. 

MAAS (Lat. Mosa, Fr. Meuse), a large affluent of the Rhine, rises in France, in the 
department of Haute-Marne, near the village of Meuse, flows in a northerly direction 
through France, Belgium, and Limburg, and then eastward through Holland to the- 
German ocean From its junction with the Waal, a branch of the Rhine, to the mouth 
of the Yssel, it is called the Mervede. At Dordrecht, it divides into two branches, 
inclosing the island of Y'sselmonde— of these, the northern is called the Nieuwe Maas 
(New Maas), the southern the Oude Maas (Old Maas). These branches unite on the east- 
ern side of the island of Rozenburg, after which the rh’-er falls into the North sea, in long. 
4“ 5' east. Its entire course is oOO^m. in length, for 360 m. of which (from Verdun, in 
the department of Vosges, France, to the mouth of the river) it is navigable. The area 
drained by the Maas is estimated at 19,000 sq. miles. Its principal affluents are the 
Sambre and the Dieze, on the left; and the Ourthe, the Roer, and the Niers, on the 
right. Of the important towns on the banks of the Maas, the principal are Namur, 
Liege, Maastricht, Gorkum, Dort, and Rotterdam. 

MAAS'TEICHT, or Maestricht (called by the Romans Trajectum ad Mosam, to dis- 
tinguish it from Trajectum ad Rhemim, now Utrecht), is a very old and important forti- 
fied town, capital of the province of Limburg, kingdom of the Netherlands. Pop. ’74. 
28,650. Maastricht is on the left bank of the river Maas, which separates It^ from the 
town of Wijk, the connection being maintained by a stone bridge, 500 ft. in length, 
resting on nine arches, and defended by small fortified islands. The town was founded 
in the 5th c., the seat of the bishop being transferred thither after Attila had plundered 
Tongres, in 451. It is 15 m. n. of Liege, 18 w. of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aken), and pleasantly 
situated in a hilly district. The streets are broad, and the houses regularly and well 
built, giving an air of beauty and respectability to the town. There are many paintings- 
and a select public library in the town -house, a large square stone building, ornamented 
with a tower, and standing on the great market. Maastricht has one Lutheran, one 
Dutch Reformed, one French Reformed, and four Roman Catholic churches; also a 
Jewish synagogue; three hospitals, two orphan -houses, an athenasum, and other public 
buildings. The plains are shaded with trees and refreshed by fountains. There is rail 
way communication with all parts of the Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, and other 
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'.-countries of the continent. Maastriclit iias a very considerable trade with Bois-Ie-clne 
and other places. Leather, woolen stuffs, stockings, blankets, flannels, starch,- madder, ; 
pins, etc., are nianiifactured ; soap-boiling, gin-distilling, brewing, sugar-refining, and 
Iron-foiiiidiLig add to the prosperity of the town. 

3L‘iastTiciit has often felt the scourge of war, and the evils incident to a frontier 
fortified town. It is surrounded by broad and deep canals, which contribute to its 
defensive strength. It is commanded b}^ the hill of St. Pierre, formerly called Mom 
Eu n 'inroiu. a soft, calcareous iiiountain, which has been very extensively mined, form- 
ing a cavernous labyrinth of several leagues in length. Among other fossils, have been 
found ill these workings two heads of the gigantic mosasaurus.' 

MxiB, in northern mytiiology, the queen of the fairies; though some authorities have 
it tlmt queen, in this use, should quean, signifying female, as adapted from the Saxon 
6iDe.ii, In opposition to this is the Welsh meaning of the word, a boy,” but the fre- 
quent use of it by poets in its significance of fairy-queen has caused it to be popularly 
accepted in that sense. The speciality of Mab, as attributed in English poetry, is to act 
as the fairies’ midwife,” who delivers the brain of dreams. Thus when Romeo says: 
“I dreamed a dream to-night,” Mercutlo replies, “O then, I see queen Mab hath been 
with you.” Mab appears in the poems of Ben Jonson, Herrick, and Drayton: Shake- 
speare’s description of her, placed in the mouth of Mereutio, is well known: 

She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep, etc, 

—i?omeo Act I., Sc. TV. 

MABILLE, or Jardin Mabille, a place in Paris famous for brilliant public balls 
held nightly, 'which are frequented by the gay, rollicking youth of all countries, and by 
travelers drawn thither by ciiriosit}^ in numbers almost equal to those of Parisian visi- 
tors. Fantastic revelry, marvelous dancing, intoxicating music are the attractions in 
the midst of a panorama made gorgeous by the blaze of 3,000 gas jets shaded into all 
colors to light tlie ball-room, the passages, the alcoves, and the groves of this fairy gar- 
den of men, women, and flowers. The garden, established in 1840, is on the s. side of the 
Champs Eiys6e. That part of the garden which is under roof, and that which has only 
the boughs of trees and the sky above it are so blended that one hardly notices whether 
'he is under one or the other. Formerly youth who went for their own pleasure were 
the main performers in the grotesque extravagances of the dancing. Of late years, how- 
ever, professional dansantes are employed to astonish visitors, by whom they can be dis- 
tinguished from other revelers only by the extraordinary fantasies of their performances. 
One of their characteristic feats is to lift a toe suddenly to the head of a dancer or aston- 
ished visitor who presses too near the dancing circle, to dash a hat from his hejid with- 
out touching his face or arresting their own swift course in the dance. The visitors to 
the Mabille are from every part of the world. Middle-aged, portly Englishmen, Ameri- 
cans, Turks, Arabs, Russians, and even their ladies are seen in the throng around thev 
dancers, and go prepared to be trifled with. France furnishes the larger part of the men 
who enter frankly into the hilarity of the dancing scenes and all of the peculiarly sup- 
ple, fascinating, and soiled women. Though physical exuberance of joy and fuss is 
allowed the widest license in the dance, vulgarity of language is very rare, and when 
exhibited results in quick expulsion of the offender. It is thought that the resort is 
not so largely attended or in so good repute as formerly with English and American 
travelers of the cultivated classes; and it would seem that a proper taste — not to speak of 
-decenc}’'— might operate against its peculiar style of attraction. 

MABILLON, Jean, a learned Benedictine, b. Nov. 33, 1633, at St. Pierremont, in 
Champagne. He studied at the college de Reims; assisted D. Luc d’Achery in his 
labors upon his vast historic remeil, entitled 8piceUgium; undertook an edition of the 
works of St. Bernard; and in 1668, published the first volume of the Aeta Sanctorum 
Ordiriis 8, Benedicti, of which the last part appeared in 1703. His classical work Be Me 
Biplomaticd appeared at Paris in 1681. Colbert offered him a pension of 3,000 livres, but 
die declined it. In 1683 Colbert sent him to Germany, to collect documents relative to 
the history of France, and he was afterwards sent to Italy for a similar purpose. He 
died in Paris, Dec. 37,^1707, His Vetera Analecta {4: yo\%. Par. 1675-86), and Mttmum 
Ital'icum, seu GolUctio Veterum Scriptorum ex Bihliothecis ItaliHs emita (3 vols. Par. 
1687-89), contain part of the fruits of his laborious and erudite researches. 

M ABLY, Gabriel Bonnot de, 1709-85, b. France; educated for the priesthood 
:among the Jesuits of Lyons, and novitiated in the seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris. He 
resigned the priestly calling, and attracting the attention of cardinal De Tensin by the 
solidity of his conversation on state affairs, was attached to the bureau of the minister 
of foreign affairs, and became a power among the ministers. After acquiring high 
position he broke with his patron the cardinal, because the former resolved to pronounce 
Protestant marriages null. Living in retirement he became author of works calling 
attention to the noble thoughts of Greek and Roman authors, and to theii* 'wisdom in 
government. He looked backward and not forward for his/ideals, andfailed to per- 
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ceive progressive development in modern civilizatiGn. In 1784, in a publication entitled 
Obsermtiom sur le goumrnenient et les lots des Etats Unis d’Amerigue, be predicted the 
early downfall of the Kaited States, if they continued in the mercantile road. In Ills 
old age he saw nothing that gave him encouragement that the woi'ld was not going to 
the bad, and obtained the surname of Prophet of Evil” His early writings, after lus 
retirement, are remarkable for the clearness with which they depict the danger of char- 
acter which comes to nations with increase of wealth and luxuries, and show that commerce 
and the arts serve but to corrupt peoples without adding to their real happiness. Sparta 
with the elesuit college grafted on it, was his ideal community. Mably’s writings were 
the source of many of the most radical and one-sided hobbies of French socialists and 
agrarians; and while he intended them to fortify respect for the more ancient forms of 
social life, they became the seed of the wildest democratic vagaries. He demanded the 
abolition of individual property, of the laws of inheritance, the suppression of com- 
merce, of education, of amusements. Agriculture and the gymnasium as in Sparta, a 
state religion tolerating no other — these were the ends of his philosophy. “ It is better” 
he writes, “ that there should be but a railliou happy men upon all the earth, than the 
innumerable multitude of miserables and slaves who live a half-life in the midst of mis- 
fortunes.” Such crude and half-sided philosophy formed the school in which Marat, 
St. Just, and Babeuf found apology for their fanaticism. 

MABUSE, Jan be (Gossaert), 1499-1562; a Flemish painter who executed pictures 
of the three children of Henry YII. of England, also ‘ ‘ Adam and Eve, ” ‘ ‘ Christ and the 
Rich Young Man,” which are in the Kensington gallery. After visiting Italy in 1582-83, he 
returned to Germany where his works are numerous and valued to this day. “ Neptune 
and Ampliytrion,” in the museum of Berlin is one of his best. The Louvre has a great 
number of his pictures of religious subjects. 

MAC, or M*, a Gaelic prefix occurring frequently in Scottish names, means “son,” and 
is ].)robably allied to the Gothic magus, a son, a boy, the feminine of which is magatlis- 
(Ger. niagd, a maid). The root is probably the Sanskrit mdh, to grow (see G). In 
Welsh, magu means to breed. The Welsh form of Mac is Map, shortened into 'ap or ’p,. 
as xlp Richard, whence Prichard. 

MACADAM, John Loudon, was b. in Scotland in 1756, and passed his youth in the 
United States. On his return, he was appointed manager of a district of roads in Ayr- 
shire, and originated and successfully practiced the system of road-making now knowm^ 
by his name. In 1819, he was summoned to England, and was appointed by parliament 
to superintend the roads in the Bristol district, which were in a most deplorable con- 
dition. In 1837 he was appointed general surveyor of the metropolitan roads; and in 
rewurd of his exertions to render them efflci'ent, received a grant of i£10,000 from 
government. His system rapidly became general throughout England, and was alsC’ 
introduced into France with great success. Macadam died at Moffat, in Dumfriesshire, 
in 1836, The principles of his system, which is known Macadammng, Avq as follow: 
“ For the foundation of a road, it is not necessary to lay a substratum of large stones, 
pavement, etc., as it is a matter of indifference whether the substratum be hard or soft;, 
and if any jweference is due, it is to the latter. The metal for roads must consist of 
broken stones (granite, flint, or whinstone is by far the best); these must in no case 
exceed 6 oz. each in weight, and stones of from 1 to 2 oz. are to be preferred. The 
large stones in the road are to be loosened, and removed to the side, where they are tO’ 
be broken into pieces of the regulation weight; and the road is then to be smoothed 
with a rake, so that the earth may settle down into the holes fromw^hich the large stones 
were removed. The broken metal is then to be carefully spread over it; and as this 
operation is of great importance to the future quality of the road, the metal is not to be 
laid on in shovelfuls to the requisite depth, but to scaUerredva shovelful after shovel- 
ful, till a depth of from 6 to 10 in., according to the quality of the road, has been 
obtained. The road is to have a fall from the Baiddle to the sides of about 1 ft. in 60, 
and ditches are to be dug on the field-side of the fences to a depth of a few inches below 
the level of the road.” This system, which at one time threatened to supersede every 
other, is calculated to form a hard and impermeable crust on the surface, thus protect- 
ing the soft earth below from the action of water, and so preventing it from working up 
through the metal in the form of mud. Strange to say, it has succeeded admirably in 
cases where a road had to be constructed over a bog or morass, but in some other circum- 
stances, it has been found deficient. See Roads. 

McAllister, fort, a strong earthwork, erected by the confederates during the 
war of the rebellion on Genesis point, on the right bank of the Great Ogeechee river, 6' 
m. from OssabaAV sound, and 12 m. s. of Savannah, Ga. It succcssfullv resisted the 
fleet of monitors under commodore Worden in 1863, but was taken by assault by the 3d 
division of the loth corps under gen. Hazen, Dec. 13, 1864, with a loss of 00 men. This 
■was the closing feat of Sherman's “ march to the sea,” and led to the surrender of Savan- 
nah a few days later, 

McALPINEy William J. ; b. New York, 1812; after completing his classical educa- 
tion, he began engineering in 1827, under John B. Jervis, with whom he remained 12 
yeaa's, during which time he was employed upon the Delaware and Hudson canal and 
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railroad, and upon other public works, under the direction of his chief He wos the 
engineer of the eastern division of the Erie canal enlareemcitt 
T ‘ 1 ^ 0 ^.^’ chosen to construct the dry-dock at the Brooki™ naw-vird ‘ 

In 18o3 he was elected state engineer of New York. In 1854-56 he was rai wd Mm 
missioner of the state, in which capacity he made a valuable report upon the miMiul^^ 
and practice ot laihoad construction and management. Afterwards, fortw-o^vears^he 
was engiiieeer pd acting president of the Erie railroad, later still, engineeT of 'the 
Ga ena and Chicago, and of the Ohio and Mississippi railroads. & colstrTcted t 

7n ST r Brooklyn and NerBedford 

In 18(0 he piesented plans, which were accepted by the Austrian” government forthe- 
improvement ot the cataracts of the Danube. - sc'^crnmeni, 101 the 

nn settlement on the coast of China, in lat. 23“ 11' n., and long 

ilLff oK*’ oa Oie western part of the estuary of the Canton or Pearl river Hono-Koifo 
Wh?c1, opposite side of the same estnary. The setUement’ 
which IS about 8 m, m circuit, is on a small peninsula, projecting from the south east’ 
era extremity ot the large island of fiiang-shan. Its position is very a"-relab?e v 

- ^ ^ slightly defended by some forts. Daily steam commii 

Sla! Hoog-Kong. The principal public buildings areX c^Sl 

fn cliuiches. It IS one of the most salubrious ports in China, with full exposure 
tLlc tT and recent sanitary improvements have added greatly to its iS h 

Ss abouf 43“.^ Thf popula- 

whom are Portuguese and other foreigners The Portu- 
permission from the Chinese authorities in 1557 to "settle in Macao on 

wS tWs ilmd The ChT PU-ate-ohief whose heacfquarters 

were m mis island. Ihe Chinese, however, held, until reeentlv a lipn nnnn tii2 

owT*nT® 1 °^ taels ground-rent, retaining also jurisdiction over^their 

own people, llie privileges obtained by England through the treaty of 'N’nnhin 

.p. sr 

„ ^ Brazil, on the Amazon, 130 m. from its mouth; pop 7 500 It is 

a foitified town, the harbor and river being defended by aiort overlookimr them* The 
.town 18 well built and regularly laid out; public buildings are a towndiall clmreh 

f ® Bas been somi confusion in the cKS' 

tion of these animals. The name first appears in Maregrave’s JSfatural History of Brazil 

title *^®°go and the coasts of ^fuinea. The application of the 

title to an Asiatic species of an entirely different genus was an error 6f BiXu’s-neT 

““1® ''™- Bac5p5d°e latinized the word 

macaco), the native title and applied it to the geuus. There are also different 
G habitat of the apes to which the term is now applied for it 

Xre“ ttivarMn Ills IhtiT hTl -“^ f Africa as well as of Asia Gibraltar 
\uicieab Jiivait, m nib little book Man and Apes, distinctly states that “the lUMP-opi 

SSv?”“ Two/°“‘^ f farthei^ nonrthan any othe fS ’thi 

monkey s. Two species, he says, are found in Japan and at Gibraltar called resnect velv 
M —m. and M. inuns. An Indian macaque! called the rhesus inhaWls iXy palte 
numbers. (See Rhesus Moitkey, ante.) The wanderoo^o^* 
inniff thi archipelago, is another macaque (see Wanderoo, ante). The M. 

mum, theGibialtar monkey, is regarded by some as a distinct genus from the T-man 
ape, and is called inmis sylmiws, or the Barbaiy ape (q.v.). The following snecie'fof 

“ the British museum cataIogL!V.ru4^toV2 zatt^ 

?’ ®°“et™es cal ed the toque; M. sinicus, the munga, or bonnet macaoue T 
ncmespinius, the bruh; if. cynomolgus, the macaque; if rhesus, the rhesus* M oinwm 

in’ rtiffT®® cheek pouches and large ischial callosities; the length of tail ^so varies 
«fTn“* ®Pee'®®> hemg rudimentary in some and long in othersT Many of the mom 
tw in menagewies are macaques. When young they are docile and active but 
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paste and cheese squeezed up into balls; from It 
to bruise or crush), a peculiar manufacture of wheat, which for a Ion o* time 
>. peculiar to Italy, and, in fact, almost to Genoa; it is now, however, made all over 
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Italy, and at Marseilles and other places in the south of France, Strictly speaking, tlis 
name macaroni applies only to wlieaten paste in the form of pipes, varying in diameter 
from an ordinary quill up to those now made of the diameter of an inch; but there is 
no real dillereiice between it and the fine thread-like vennicelii, and the infinite variety 
of carious and elegant little forms which, under the naino of Italian paste, % are used for 
-soups. . , 

Onh’' certain kinds of wheat are applicable to tliis manufacture, and these are the 
hard sorts, wdiicli contain a large percentage of gluten. At present, the Italian manu- 
facturers prefer the wheats of Odessa and Taganrog; but they also employ those of their 
own country grown in Sicily and in Apulia. The wheat is first gi’oimd into a coarse 
meal, from which the bran is removed — in, that state it is called setnola (see also Sfmo- 
LiKA); during the grinding, it is necessary to employ both heat and humidity, to insure 
i\ good semoia. The semola is worked up into a dough AvitU Avater; and for macaroni 
and vermicelli it is forced through gauges, with or Avitliout mandrels, as in Avire and 
pipedraAving; or for pastes, it is rolled out into very thin sheets, from Avliicli are 
stamped out the various forms of stars, rings, etc. 

The manufacture of this material is of great importance to Italy, where it forms 
a large arti(.de of home consumption, and is exported to all parts of the world. In 
Genoa alone nearly 170,000 quintals of wdieat are annually consumed in this manu- 
facture. The finest qualities of macaroni are those Avliich are whitest in color, and 
do not burst or break up in boiling; it should SAvell considerably, and become quite 
soft; but if it does not retain its form when boiled, it has not been made of the 
best wheat. Some makers flavor and color it Avith saffron and turmeric, to suit cer- 
tain tastes, but this is limited to very few. The use of macaroni and its varieties 
is rapidly increasing in Great Britain, Avhere it is employed in soups, iu puddings, 
and for making the favorite dish of macaroni and cheese. 

MAGABOJTIC VEBSE is properly a kind of humorous poetry, in which, along with 
Latin, words of other languages are introduced Avith. Latin inflections and construc- 
tion; but the name is sometimes applied to verses wiiicii are merely a mixture of 
Latin and the unadulterated vernacular of the author, of which a very clever speci- 
men are the lines of Person on the threatened invasion of England by Bonaparte, 
entitled Lingo draion for the Militia (see Wheatley’s Anagrams, etc.). Teofilo Polengo, 
called Merlino Coccajo, a learned and Avitty Benedictine, Avho was born at Mantua 
in 1484, and died in 1544, has been erroneously regarded as the inventor of maca- 
ronic poetry; but he was the first to employ the term, selected with reference to the 
mixture of ingredients in the dish called macaroni. His Maccaronea (Tusculanum, 
1521, and many editions) is a long satiric poem, in Avhicli Latin and Italian are mingled. 
Fortunately, macaronic poetry has not been very extensively cultivated, although speci- 
mens of it may be found in the literature of almost all European countries. The idea 
of it Avas probabW first suggested by the barbarous monkish Latin. There is a history 
of macaronic poetry, and a collection of the principal works of this kind by Gentiie 
(Halle, 1829). Compare also Octave Delepierre’s Macaroneana, Paris, 1852), and his Be 
la Litteratare Macaronique et de qmlques Raretes Bibliographiqnes de ce Qenre (vol. ii., 
Miscellanies of PMlobihlon Society, Paris, 1856). 

MACABOOET (from the same root as macaroni), a favorite kind of biscuit, made with 
the meal of sweet almonds, instead of Avheaten or other flour. The most esteemed 
formula for making macaroons is either prepared almond-meal dry, or, AAdiat is still 
better, almonds just blanched and beaten into a paste, one pound, thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with a pound and a half of refined sugar in powder, an ounce of the yellow part 
of fresh lemon-peel grated fine, and the whites of six eggs. When thoroughly mixed, 
the paste is made into the shape of small oval biscuits, and placed on sheets of wafer- 
paper, and baked; afterwards, the superflous wafer-paper is trimmed off, and the maca- 
roons are read}'' for use. 

MACAB'SGA, or Markaska, a t. of the Austrian empire, in Dalmatia, on a small bay 
of the Adriatic, near the mouth of the Narenta, and 34 rn. s.e. from Spalatro. The 
plague carried off half the inhabitants in 1815 and 1816, and the place has not yet 
completely recoA’^ered its prosperity. It carries on some trade, but the greater number 
I of the inhabitants are employed in agriculture and fishing. Pop. 7,386. 

McARTHUE, Dukcan, 1772-1839, b. N. Y. ; his family removed to Pennsylvania in 
1780, and in 1790 he served as a Amlimteer in Harmar’s campaign against the Indi- 
ans, and iu later campaigns on the frontier. In 1805 he w^as elected a member of 
the legislature of Ohio, Avhere he had settled and become a great landed proprietor. 
He entered the war of 1812 as colonel of an Ohio volunteer regiment, was promoted 
to a hri^. -generalship in 1813, and the next year succeeded gen. Harrison as com- 
mander of the army of the AAmst, He Avas a member of the Ohio legislature 1815-21, 
and a member of congress 1823-29. Prom 1830 to 1832 he was governor of Ohio. 

McARTHUR, John, 1766-1834, b. England; a captain in the British army. While 
in the service, in Australia in 1790, he secured a tract of land in the, neighborhood of 
Sj'dney, and turned his attention to the development of the avooI industry, making 
importations of sheep from Africa and Europe. His efforts attracted the attention of 
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tlie home government, vt^hicli made him a grant of 10,000 acres of land; and he was tii® 
first to cultivate the ordinary vegetable crops on any large scale in Australia. 

MACAET'KEY, G-eokge, Earl, 1737-1806; b. Lissauoure, near Belfast, Ireland; 
graduated at Trinity college, Dublin, 1757; studied law in London; then made the tour 
of Europe, aud on iiis return in 1764 was appointed envoy extraordinary to the empress 
of Kussia, to conclude a commercial treaty with that country, which after soine diffi- 
culty he accomplished. Returning in 1767 and sitting for a time in the British parlia- 
ment, he became in 1769 chief secretary for Ireland. Retiring from this office in 177’3 
he was created kniglit of the bath. Appointed governor of the island of Grenada in 
1775, he was taken prisoner on tJie capture of that island by the French in 1779, but was 
soon released by Louis XVI. and allowed to return to England, in 1776 be was raised 
to the Irish peerage by the title of baron Macartney. In 1780 he was appointed governor 
of Madras, but resigned inlTSO on account of ilblieaith, aud for the same reasou declined 
the appointment o^f governor-general of India. Soon after his return home he wurs 
wounded in a duel with maj.gen. Stuart, an officer whom he had found it necessary to 
remove from the service when in India. In 1788 he took his seat for the first time in 
the Irish house of peers, and in 1703 was made an Irish viscount, and sent ambassador 
extraordinary to Pekin, the first British envoy sent to China. In 1794 he was made carl 
Macartney in the Irish peerage, and returned from China the same year. In 1765 lie 
was sent on a confidential mission to Italy. In 1796 he was made a British ^eer by the 
title of baron Macartney, and appointed governor of the nevrly captured territory at the 
cape of Good Hope. In 1798 he resigned on account of declining health, and for the 
same cause declined the offer of a seat in the cabinet of the Addington ministry in 1801, 
An account of his public life, with a selection from his unpublished writings, was pub- 
lished by his private secretary, sir John Barrow, in 3 vols. Sir George Btaiinton, his 
secretary to China, wrote an account of his Chinese embassy in 3 volumes. 

MACAET2IEY COCK, Enplocormis ignitm, a splendid gallinaceous bird, also called the 
FiEH-BACiiED Pheasant, a native of Sumatra and other islands of the same part of the 
world. It was first described in the account of lord Macartney’s embassy to China. The 
entire length of the adult male is about two feet. The sides of the head are covered 
with a bluish-purple skin. The crown of the head has an upright crest of feathers with 
naked shaft, and a number of slender spreading barbs at the tip. The tail, when 
depressed, is forked; wlien erect, it is slightly folded, as in the common fowl. The 
general color is a deep black, with blue metallic reflections; the middle of the back, bril- 
liant orange; the tail, bluish green, orange, and white. The female is smaller, and 
almost entirely of a rich brown color. The head is not crested, as in the male, but the 
^hill’d feathers are lengthened. — The genus euplocomus is allied both to gallus (fowl) and 
phasianus (pheasant), and perhaps still more nearly to lapJiophorm (impeyau). Two or 
three splendid East Indian species are referred to it. 

MACASSAE, the most southern portion of Celebes (q.v.), lies in lat. 4® 35' to 5° 50' s., 
and long. 119“ 25' to 130“ 30' e. ; it is traversed by a lofty chain of mountains. Macassar 
was formerly the greatest naval power among the Malay states, hut is now divided into 
■ the Dutch possessions and Macassar proper, which is of little importance, and governed 
by a native king, who pays tribute to the Xetherlanders. The natives are among the 
most civilized and enterprising, but also the most greedy, of the Malay race. They carry 
on a considerable trade in tortoise-shell and edible nests, grow abundance of rice, and 
raise great numbers of horses, cattle, sheep, and goats; fishing is also extensively carried 
•on. The Macasssars are chiefly Mohammedans; the mosques are built of palm-wood. 
They are warlike, spirited, and ‘impatient of a blow — their laws allowing them to avenge 
it by the death of the offender, if within three days. 

Macassar, the chief town, is the residence of the Dutch governor and officials. It 
is ^tuated on the strait of Macassar, which separates Celebes from Borneo, in 5“ 10' s. 
lat., and 119“ 30' e. long. ; and is built upon a high point of land, watered by two rivers 
and smaller streams, surrounded by a stone-wall, and further defended by palisades and 
fort Rotterdam. Pop. about 30,000. The harbor is safe and convenient, but difficult to 
enter. Climate healthy, and all kinds of provisions plentiful. The exports consist of 
the various products of Celebes, which are brought from the settlements to Macassar for 
shipment. The chief of these are rice, sandal- wood, ebony, tortoise-shell, gold, spices, 
coffee, sugar, wax, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, opium, salt, edible nests, etc. The imports 
from China are principally silk fabrics and porcelain; from the Netherlands, cotton and 
linen goods, fire-arms, opium, spirits, etc. A very large proportian of the export and 
import trade is carried on between Macassar and the free port of Singapore, about a third 
part being with Java. The annual imports amount to about £400,000, and the exports 
to the same value sterling. No import or export duties, are charged. 

The Portuguese first formed a settlement in Macassar, but were supplanted by the 
Dutch, who, after many contests with the natives, gradually attained to supreme power, 
In 1811 Macassar fell into the hands of the British, who, in 1814, defeated the king of 
Boni, and compelled him to give up the regalia of Macassar, ^ In 1816 it was restored to 
the Dutch, and continues to enjoy a fair sluire of the mercantile prosperity of theNether- 
lands’ possessions in the eastern archipelago. • , , ; .. ' " • ‘ • r 
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MAGASSAE OIL — so called from the district of Macassar, in the island of Celebes, 
whence it is exported— is a species of vegetable butter, of an ashen-gray color, and rancid 
odor,— This name has also been given in Britain to a patent preparation used for promot- 
ing the growth of the hair and preventing its decay. It is composed of olive oil, or oil 
of almonds, colored with Alkanet root, and mixed wdth perfumes. 

MACAS'SAR, STEAIT of, a body of water which separates the islands of Borneo 
and Celebes, and unites the Java sea with the sea of Celebes. It varies in width between 
75 and 140 m., and is about 400 m. long. Its navigation is difficult, owing to shoals and 
rocks, and particularly in the months of January and February, when a strong current 
sets through it from north to south. 

MACAUOO. See Lemub, 

MACAU'LAY, Cathaeine (Sawbeidge), 173S~91 ; b. England ; married in 1760 Dr„ 
George Macaulay, a London physician; and after his death a clergyman named Graham. 
She published 27ie History of England, from the Accession of James L to that of ikeBrnm- 
wieJe Line, Svols., 1763-83; Remarks on IMbe’s Rudiments of Gomnimeiit and Society, 
1767; A Modest Plea for the Property of Copyright, 1774; and other works. She was a 
pronounced republican and a friend of Washington, whom she visited in America 
in 1785. 

MACAULAY, Thomas Babingtoh, Lord, son of Zachary Macaulay, a West India 
merchant and eminent philanthropist, and grandson of the rev. John Macaulay, a Presby- 
terian minister in the w. of Scotland, was b. at Bothley Temple, Leicestershire, Oct. 25, 
1800, He entered Trinity college, Cambridge, at the age of 18, where he acquired, a 
brilliant reputation both as a scholar and debater. He twice won the chancellor’s 
medal — first in 1819, for a poem on Pompeii, and again in 1820, for another on Etening, 
both of which were published. In 1821 he obtained the second Craven scholarship, took 
the degree of b.a, in 1822, was shortly after elected a fellow of Trinity, and then began 
to devote himself zealously to literature. The periodical to which he first contributed 
was KnigMs QuarteHy MagaBws; for Ibis he wu’ote several of his ballads, e.g„ TJte 
Spanish Armada, Moncontour, oxid. Ihe Battle of Imnj, besides essays and critiques. In 
1825 be took the degree of M.A., and in the same year made his appearance in the col- 
umns of the Edinburgh Remew by his famous essay on Milton, the learning, eloquence, 
penetration, brilliancy of fancy, and generous enthusiasm of which quite fascinated the 
educated portion of the public. For nearly 20 years he was the popular, perhaps also 
the most distinguished, contributor to the Blue and Yellow. In 1826 he was called 'to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, but it does not appear that he practiced. The tide of political 
agitation was beginning to rise high, and Macaulay was borne along with the current. 
There can be no doubt that Macaulay was an immense accession to the whig party, for 
he believed in whiggism with a profound sincerity that has never been questioned; and 
he was able to present the grounds of his belief in a manner so powerful and attractive 
that his very opponents were charmed, and almost convinced. In 1830 he entered par- 
liament for the pocket-%)orough of Caine (which was placed at his service by the marquis 
of Lansdowme) just in time to take part in the memorable struggle for reform, in favor 
of which he made several weighty and effective speeches. When the first reformed parlia- 
ment assembled in 1832 Macaulay sat as member for Leeds, and at once took a proipi- 
nent position in the house. He was now made secretary of the board of control for India?, 
and in the following year went out to India as a member of the supreme council. Here 
he remained till 1838.' His chief labor was the preparation of a new Indian penal code. 
A conspicuous feature of this code was the humane consideration it displa^^ed for the 
natives (which drew down ujmn its author the hostility of the Anglo-Indians). On his 
return to England he resumed his political career, and w^as elected for the city of 
Edinburgh in 1839. In 1840 he 'was appointed war-secretary. While holding office he 
composed, appropriately enough, those magnificent martial ballads, the Lays of Ancient 
Rome{lMZ)\ and in the following year published a collected series of his in 3 

vols. In 1846 he was made paymaster-gener<iL Macaulay had always been one of the 
most courageous and unfiinebing advocates of religious freedom; accordingly he had 
defended the Roman Catholic relief bill; his first speech in the house of commons was 
in support of the bill to repeal the civil disabilities of the Jews, and now he supported 
the Maynooth grant. At this period, unfortunately for Macaulay, Edinburgh was the 
arena of great ecclesiastical fermentation; and because he advocated a measure intended 
to moderate the natural discontent of Roman Catholics, he was ousted from his seat at 
the general election in 1847. Five years later (1852) Edinburgh did what it could in the 
way of reparation by re-electing Macaulay without a single "movement made by him on 
his own behalf. In 1848 appeared the first two volumes of his History of England from 
the Accession of James II., the popularity of which must have made even successful 
novelists envious; next year he was chosen lord-rector of the university of Glasgow, on 
which occasion he received the freedom of the city. When the third and fourth volumes 
of his History were published in 1855, they occasioned a furore of excitement among 
publishers and readers, to which,” it is said, ‘Uhe annals of Paternoster row hardly 
furnish any parallel.” In 1857 the French academy of moral and political sciences made 
him a foreign associate; and m the course of the same year he was raised to the peerage' 
of Great Britain under the title of baron Macaulay of Rotbley. His health, , however. 
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bad long been failing, and on Dec. S8, 1859, lie expired somewhat suddenly at his 
residence, Holly Lodge, Canipden Hill, Kensington, London. He was buried in West- 
minster abbey. Yol. V. of his IJiiiton/, a fragment, was published in 1861; and a com- 
plete edition of liis works, by his sister, lady Trevelyan appeared in 1866. The Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay, by his nephew, iroorge Otto Trevelyan, M.r., an able and 
fascinating biograpb 3 ^ was published hi 1876. 

Macaulay was indisputabty a man of splendid talent. His scholarship — in the strictly 
classical sense of the term — was admirable; his miscellaneous literary acquisitions w^re 
something prodigious; his knowledge of modern EJuropean, and especially of English, 
history from the age of Henry Ylll.'down to his oivn, was unsurpassed — w-e might with 
safety say, unequaled; in adclition, he had a sagacity and swiftness of understanding 
that enabled him to comprehend and rapidly methodize his vast array of facts; anS. 
w’hat is perhaps more wonderful than all, his' style is not in the least affected by the 
immensity of his attainments. He “ wears all his load of learning lightly as a flower.” 
In ease, purity, grace, force, and point, he rivals those wiio have made felicity of style 
their chief study He has been accused of partiality, of exaggeration, and of gratifying 
his passion for epigram at the expense of truth; ins History has been termed a “huge 
wliig pamphlet;” and strong exception has been taken to particular passages, where his 
views appear to some to be biased by personal antipathies, such as his description of 
Scotland, the Highlands, the massacre of Glencoe, Marlborough, Penn, etc. ; but the 
essential truth and accuracy" of his narrative, as a whole, has never been disproved. 

MACAXJDEY, Catharine E., 1787-1841; b. Ireland. A wealth 3 r man named Calla- 
ban, who had adopted her, left her at his death a considerable fortune, with which she 
founded in 1827, at Dublin, a home for .poor women out of work; this was finally called 
the “institute of our blessed lady of mercy,” and was devoted to the care of the sick. 
Miss MacAuley became superior of the order of the sisters of mercy to wdiich the Dublin 
institution gave rise, and that order has since spread through Europe and America. 

MMAW' ^ Macrocerevs, a genus of the parrot family (psUtacidee), distinguished by a 
very long w^edge-shaped tail, long and pointed wings, large strong feet, the sides of the 
head naKed, the bill short and very strong, the upper mandible greatly arched, and hav- 
ing a long sharp tip, tiie lower mandible 'much shorter, and of massive thickness. The 
species are among the largest and most splendid of the parrot race; they are all natives 
of tropical America. They do not readily learn to articulate, their attainments seldom 
exceeding one or tw^o words, but are easily domesticated, and become much attached to 
those with whom thejr are well acquainted. Their natural notes are hoarse and piercing 
screams. They are more or less gregarious, and the appearance of a flock of macaws in 
bright sunshine is wonderfully brilliant. They breed twice a 3 ^ear, and lay their eggs — 
generally two— in the hollows of decayed trees. They feed chiefly on fruits and seeds; 
fuKi often commit great depredations on fields of maize. One of the flock is set to watch 
on some elevated situation, and on the approach of danger, gives the alarm by a cry. 
In domestication, macaws readily eat bread, sugar, etc. — The Great Scarlet Macaw 
{M. aracanya) is sometimes more than 3 ft. ‘'in length, including the long tail. — 
The Great Green Macaw (if. militaris) and the Blue and Yeldow Macaw (if. 
ammana) are rather smaller. These are among the best known species. The other 
species are numerous. — Allied to the macaws, but approaching to the parakeets, are the 
species forming the genus all of them also natives of the new world. The 

cheeks are feathered, and the bill less arched than in the true macaws.— Allied to them 
also are the araras, of which one, the Carolina Arara, or Carolina Parrot {aram 
GaroUnemls), extends much further north in America than any other of the parrot 
family. It is about 14 in. long, gay with green and gold, is gregarious, and commits 
great depredations in orchards and maize-fields. It cannot be taugiit to articulate words, 
but readily becomes very familiar. 

MACAW-TEEE, Great. Aevocomia sclerocarpa, a palm of the same tribe with the 
cocoa-nut, a native of the West Indies, and of the warm parts of America. It is called 
macoya in Guiana, and macahnha in Brazil. It is from 20 to 30 ft. high, with pinnated 
leaves, from, 10 to 15 ft. long. The fruit yields an oil, of a yellow color, of the consist- 
ence of butter, with a sweetish taste, and an odor of violets, used, in the native regions 
of the tree, as an emollient in painful affections of the ioiuts, and extensively imuorted 
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became allied with the royal line by his marriage with Gruoch MacBoedhe, the grand- 
toughter of king Kenneth MacDuff. In the year 1039 he headed an attack upon king 
Duncan MacCrinan, at a place called Bothgouanan (the “Smith's Bothy”), where the 
king was mortally wounded, but survived to be carried to Elgin, in Morav Macbeth 
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mcr of 1054, his kinsman, Biward, earl of Northumberland, led an English army into 
Scotland against Macbeth. That king was defeated with great slaughter, but escaped 
from the field, and still kept the throne. It'our years afterwards, he ^vas again defeated 
by Malcolm MacBuncan, and fleeing northwards across the mountain -range since called 
the Grampians, he was slain at Luraphanan, in Aberdeenshire, on Dec. 5, 1056. His 
followers ^vere able to place his nephew, or step-son, Lulach, on the throne; and his 
defeat and death at Essie, in Strath bogie, on April 3, 1057, opened the succession to 
j Malcolm, who three weeks afterwards, was crowned at Scone. This is all that is cer- 
/taiuly known of the history of Macbeth. Tlie fables which gradually accumulated 
‘round his name were systematized in the beginning of the lOtii c. by the historian Hector 
Boece, from whose pages they were transferred to the chronicle of Hollinshed, where 
they met ilie eye of Shakespeare. Nearly half a century before his great play was 
wrftten, Buchanan had remarked how well the legend of .Macbeth wms fitted for the 
. '.stage.. 

McCABE, Jambs D., Jr., b. Richmond, Ya., about 1840; received his education 
at the Virginia military institute; began very early to write for the press, and during 
the rebellion employed his pen in the service of the confederacy. He has published 
Life of Lieni.-ijGn. T. J, Jackson^ a Memoir of Gen. A. B. Jo/mston, mid The 
Campaigns of Gen. B. E. Lee. He has also "written many poems and short stories. 

MAC'CABEES, a "word of uncertain meaning and origin. The founder of the Macca- 
bean dynasty, jMatithjahu (Asamoiiaios, Cliasliraonajk a priest (not, as generally sup- 
posed, a higli-priest, nor even of the family'of high-priests), was the first who made a • 
stand against the persecutions of the Jewish nation and creed by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
At the beginning of the troubles, .he had retired, together with his five sons, Jochanan 
(Gaddes—Kaddish), Simon (Tassx— Mathes), Jehiidah (Makkabi), Eleazar (Avaran— 
Chav.iu), Jonathan (Applms), to Modiin, a small place between Jerusalem and Joppa, to 
mourn in soUtiido over the desolation of the holy city and the desecration of the temple, 
But the Syrians pursued him thither. He being a person of importance, Apelles, a 
Syrian captain, endeavored to induce him, by tempting promises, to relinquish his faiths 
and to embrace tlie Greek religion. He answered by slaying with his own hand the 
first renegade Jew who approached the altar of idolatry. This gave the sign to a sud- 
den outbreak. His sons, together "witli a handful of faithful men, rose against the 
national foe, destroyed all traces of heathen worship, already established in Mudiin and 
its neighborhood, and fled into the ’wilderness of Judah. Their number soon increased; 
and not long after, they were able to make descents into the adjacent villages and cities, 
where they circumcised the children, and restored everywhere the ancient religion of 
Jehovah. At the death of Mattathiali (106 b.c.), which took place a few years after the 
outbreak, Judah Makkabi (166-161 b.c.) took the command of the patriots, and repulsed 
the enemy, notwithstanding his superior force, at Mizpah (6,000 against 70,000), Bethsur 
(10,000 against 65,000), and other places, reconquered Jerusalem, purified the temple 
(feast of reconsecration — Chanuka), and reinaugurated the holy service (164 B.c.). 
Having further concluded an alliance with the Romans, he fell in a battle against 
•Bacchides (161 B.c.). His brother Jonathan, who succeeded him in the leadership, 
renewed the Roman alliance, and taking advantage of certain disputes about the Syrian ' 
throne, rendered vacant by the death of Antiochus, acquired the dignity of high-priest. 
But Trypbon, the guardian of the young prince Antiochus Theos, fearing his in'fluence, 
invited'him to Ptolemais, and had him there treacherously executed. Simon, the second 
brother, was elected by the Jewish commonwealth to assume the reins of the national 
government, and was formally recognized botli by Demetrius, Tiyphon’s antagonist, 
and by the' Romans as chief and ruler of the Jews.” He completely re-established the 
independence of the nation, and the year after his succession (141 b.c.) was made the 
starting-point of a new era* The almost absolute power in his hands he used with wise 
moderation; justice and righteousness flourished in his days, and “Judah prospered as 
of old.” But not long (7 years) after his accession to the supremacy, he was foully mur- 
dered (136 B.c.) by his own son-in Jaw, Ptolemy, who vainly hoped to succeed him. 
For the subsequent history of this family, see Jews; Hyhcanus; and Herod. “ The 
feast of the Maccabees — i.e., both of the sods of Mattathiuh, and of the seven martyr 
children (2 Macc. 7)— is found in the Roman martyrology under the date of Aug. 1. 

HAC'CABEES, BOOKS OE, certain apocryphal writings of the Old Testament, treating 
chiefly of the history of the Maccabees (q.v.). They are usually divided into four parts, 
or books; the first of w'hich— the most important — comprising the period 175-135 
B.C., relates’the events which took place in Judsea, Antiochus lY. Epiphaiies's misdeeds 
against the temple, the city, and the nation (cb. i., ii.); the rising of Mattathiah and his 
sons against the oppressor, the heroic deeds 'of Judah Maccabeus (iii.-ix.), of Jona- 
than (ix.-xii.), and Simon, until the election of Johannes Hyreanus to the dignity of 
high-priest. The account, which bears the aspect of strict truthfulness,, proceeds 
chronologically after the Seleuctdian era. According to Origen and Jerome, this book 
was originally written in Hebrew, The author, probably a Palestinian, composed it 
partly from traditions, partly from official documents, after the death of Simon, during 
the high-priesthood of Johannes Hyreanus, and it was shortly afterwards translated 
into Greek* Syriac, ^nd Latin. The second book contains— 1. Two letters from tlie Pai- 
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estinian to the Egyptian Jews, inviting them to celebrate the feast of the reinuugiiration 
of the temple (Ciuumkuh), (i., ii,); and 2. An extract, with introduction anu epilogue, 
from the live books of the Maccabees, by Jason of Cyrene. This second poi'tioii begins 
with the spoliation of the temple by Hesiodorus, under Seleucus Philopator, and eiicls 
with the death of Nicanor; thus embracing the period 176-161 b.c. The two ietiers 
are spurious, and of a late date: and the extract from Jason’s work — to a great extent, 
only an embellished repetition of the first book of the ^Maccabees, of a partly moralizing, 
partly legendary naturt^ — contains many chronological and historical errors, and bears 
altogether the stamp of being wuitteii for merely religious and didactic purposes. The 
date both of the original and the extract are very uncertain, but the latter does not seem 
to have been made before the middle of the 1st century B.c. 

These two books (Slfre Ghaahmonawi) are the only" ones received in the Vulgate, and 
declared canonical by "the councils of Florence and Trent, and translated by Luther. 
The third and fourth," however, appear to have been altogether unknown to the western 
chuicii. The former of these treats of an aute-Maccabean incident: the miraculous saL 
vation of the Jews in Egypt 'whom Ptolemaius Philopator (221-204 b.c.) tried to force 
into idolatry. The style "and general contents of this book point to an Alexandrine 
Hellenist as the author or compiler (about 200 b.c.); some investigators (Evvald, Grimm), 
however, are of opinion that the whole is a poetical invention, intended as a typical 
description of the circumstances of the Jews under Caligula. The fourth book, wrongly 
supposed to be identical wdth Josephus’s Siip'emiaey of Reason, contains, chiefly, the 
maityrdom of Eleazar and the seven brothers, and is probably also the work of an Alexan* 
drine Jew living in Egypt— perhaps at the time of Herod the great— and belonging to 
the Stoic school. Declamations, dialogues, monologues, and the like, are of frequent 
occurrence, and impart to the book the character of a most artificial and strained com- 
position. There is also a so-called fifth book of Maccabees to be found in the Polyglot, 
but only the Arabic and Syriac versions, not the Greek original — the unique. MS. of 
'v^Tiich is supposed to have perished — are extant. See Apocrypha, Bibbe. 

McCALL, George xiRCHiBALD, 1802-68; b. Penn.; graduated at WestPoint in 1823; 
entered the army and was made first lieut. in 1829, capt. in 1836, and maj. in 1847, 
He served with distinction in the Florida and Mexican "wars, was made inspector -gen. in 
1850, and resigned in 1858. In 1861 he connnanded a volunteer force called the Penn- 
sylvania *A*eserve corps,” receiving a maj. gen. ’s commission from that state. His corps 
was attached, to the army of the Potomac, and he led it through part of the peninsula 
campaign of 1862, till the battle of Frazier’s Farm, where he was taken prisoner. He 
was exchanged in August, but his i,ealth prevented his returning to the army, from 
which he resigned in Mar. , 1863. 

MACCALTT'BA, an interesting mud volcano or air volcano of Sicily, situated hot far 
from the road between Girgenti and Aragona. It is known to have been in a state of 
frequent activity for the last lo centuries. It consists of a large truncated cone of bar- 
ren argillaceous" earth, elevated about 200 ft. above the surrounding plain, with wide 
cracks^ in all directions, and numerous little hillocks -with craters, which at times emit a 
hollow rumbling noise, and throw uj) a fine cold mud mixed with water, a little petro* 
leum and sulphureous gas. Reports like the discharge of artillery are occasionally heard; 
slight local earthquakes are felt, and mud and stones are thrown up to a height of 30 ft. 
or more. 

McCARTEE, Ro.bert, d.d., 1791-1865; b. N. Y. ; graduated at Columbia col- 
lege, 1808; having studied law and practiced it for several years, he entered tlie theo- 
logical seminary of the Associate Reformed church and in 1816 was licensed to preach; 
in 1817 installed pastor of the Old Scots’ church, Philadelphia, which was greatly 
strengthened under his ministry ; in 1822 became pastor of the Irish Presbyterian church, 
New York, W'hich, under liis charge, increased from 30 members to more than 1000, 
becoming one of the prominent churches in the denomination ; in 1836, because of 
impaired health, he took a less laborious charge at Port Carbon, Penn., where he formed 
alyceurn of natural history and was a zealous promoter of education among the miners; 
in 1840 renroved to Goshen, N.Y. ; in 1849 to Newburg; 1856-62, pastor of tlie Twenty- 
fifth Street Associate church, New York city; after which, in declining health, he spent 
the remainder of his useful life at Yonkers, N.Y. 

McCarthy, Justir, b. Cork, Ireland, 1830; entered upon the career of a journalist 
at the age of 16 years by joining the staff of the Cork Examimr^ which paper he left m 
1858 to connect himself with the Liverpool Woriliern Times, He entered the reporters’ 
gallery of the house of commons in 1860 as a reporter for the Morning Star, of which 
Journal he became foreign editor the next year, and editor-in-chief in 1864, in which 
position he remained four years. In 1868 he made a tour in the United Slates, wliefe he 
remained three years, occupying the most of his time in travel, and visiting 35 .states. 
Mr. McCarthy published his first novel, Pml Mmie, anonymously in 1866; this was 
followed by Me Waterdale Neighbors, 1867; Mg Bnemfs Daughter, 1869; Lady Judith, 
1871; A Fair Bamn, 1878; Linhy Rochford, 1874; Dear Lady Disd^inftS^;. .Miss Mis- 
anthrope, 1877; Donna QuivoUe, 1879; and The Comet of a 'Season,. 1881. He aiso wrote 
numerous papers for the Galaxy (New York), some of which were compiled and pub 
lished in a volume under the title Modern Leaders; and A History of DuF Oion ffimee. 
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being a chronicle of the events of the reign of queen Yictoria, 1877-80. In 1879 he was 
elected to parliament from Longford, Ireland, as a home ruler.'’ 

McCAlTL, John, d.d., LL.n., b. Dublin, 1810; educated at Trinity college, Dublin, 
obtaining the highest honors, and appointed classical tutor and examiner; appointed in 
1888 principal oi the Upper Canada college; in 184S became vice-president of King's 
college, and professor of the classics, logic, and rhetoric; president of the university 
of Toronto; in 1853 president of University college, and vice-chancellor of tise uni- 
versity of Toronto. He has published essays on classical subjects, lectures on Homer 
and Virgil, and edited some of tbe classics, also a Canadian monthly, the MapU Leaf. 
Liis Britanno-BomM Inscriptiom Ghmtian Epitaphs of the First Six Cmtarks . 
valuable works. He composed, also, some anthems and other pieces of music. 

McCAW, James Brown, 1772-1846; b.Va.; studied medicine at the university of 
Edinburgh, and returning to Virginia became the principal surgeon in the state. 

McCAW, James Brown, b. Richmond, Va., 1823; graduated at the university of 
New York in 1844; edited the Virginia Medical and Surgical Journal 12 years; was first 
lecturer, then professor in the Virginia medical college. During the rebellion he organ- 
ized the Chimborazo hospital at Richmond, in which over 70,000 patients were treated. 

McCHEYNfe, Robert Murray, 1813-43; b. Edinburgh; entering the high school at 
the a.ee of eight, he held high rank in his classes; educated at the university of Edinburgh 
in 182i-31, gaining prizes in various departments of studies; in 1831 commenced the 
study of tiieology witk Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Welsh; was licensed to preach in 1835, 
and began his ministry at Larbert, a parish of 6,000 people. He was then an intense 
student of the Bible, reading it in Hebrew and Greek. In 1836 he was ordained and 
installed pastor of St. Peter’s church, Dundee. After several yeap, his health failing, 
he resigned, and went to Palestine, witli three others, on a “mission of inquiry to the 
Jews.” Returning with improved health, he resumed his pastorate of St. Peter’s till 
1842, when, his health again failing, he made a tour through the n. of England, 
preaching in the open air and in churches of different denominations. Returning to 
Dundee, "he had an assistant, and in 1843 made another tour as an evangelist. He was 
pre-eminent as a pastor, preacher, and Christian. His earnest' and faithful labors were 
instrumental in the conversion of great numbers in the memorable revival of 1839. He 
possessed fine literary taste, and left several hymns of great beauty. In 1827 a collec- 
tion of hia works was published in two volumes, and several volumes of bis remains, 
letters, and fragments have been issued. The Narratite of a Mmion of Inquiry to the 
Jews from the Ghureh of Scotland, in. connection with the rev. A. A. Bonar, in two 
volumes, was published in 1830. His life also has been written by Mr. Bonar. 

MACCHIAVEIXI, NiccoLo m Bernardo dbi, born of an ancient but decayed family 
at Florence, in 1469, and a pupil of the celebrated scholar, Marcello Virgilio, was 
employed in public affairs from a very early age, and may be regarded as tbe literary 
representative of the political life of the important period to which he belongs. Prom a 
subordinate post in the oflace of the chancellcr of Florence, which he held at that critical 
period of the republic which succeeded the expulsion of tbe Medici in 1493, be rose, in 
1498, to the place of secretary of tbe “ten,” which, in the Florentine constitution of 
that day, may be regarded as the ministry of foreign affairs. Macchiavelli s duties were 
almost entirely diplomatic; he was employed in a great variety of missions, the instruc- 
tions and correspondence connected with which may almost be said to contain the secret 
political history of Italy during his time. The culminating point of Macchiavelli’s 
reputation as a 'diplomatist was his mission to the great master of treachery and dissimu- 
lation, Caesar Borgia, duke of Valentino, in 1502, of wdiich an account is preserved in 
52 letters written during the course of the negotiation, not surpassed in dramatic interest 
by any series of state-papers which has ever been produced. In the complicated exter- 
nal relations which Italy had now assumed, and which have remained witli few changes 
to the present day, Macchiavelli is found in communication with all the great foreign 
powers, as he had hitherto been with the Italian principalities. In 1507 he was 
sent to the emperor Maximilian; and in 1510 he undertook a mission to France (the 
third time he had visited that country in a diplomatic capacity), which had a most 
important bearing on the relation of France with Italy, and the results of wldcli ■will be 
best understood by comparing tbe league of Cambrai with the subsequent alliance for 
the expulsion of the French out of Italy. On the restoration of the Medici in 1512, 
Macchiavelli was involved in the downfall of his patron, the Gonfaloniere Soderini. He 
was arrested on a charge of conspiracy in 1513. On being put to the torture, he dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the alleged conspiracy; but although pardoned, in virtue of 
the amnesty ordered by Leo X. , he"was obliged for several years to withdraw from public 
life, during which period he devoted himself to literature. It was not till the death of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, in 1519, that Macchiavelli began to recover favor. He was commis- 
sioned in that year, by Leo X., to draw up his report on a reform of the state of Florence; 
and in 1521, and the following years, he resumed his old official occupation, being 
employed in various diplomatic services to several of the states of Italy. On his return 
to Florence in May, 1527, he was taken ill, and having trusted to his own treatment of 
himself, the malady assumed a very formidable character, and in the end proved fatah 
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<m oune 22, 1537, Just as Macchiaveili liad completed his 58th year. Some difference of 
oi)iniaii has existed as to his religious belief, and as to his sentiments during his last 
hours; but it seems certain that his death was marked by sentiments of religion, and 
•accompanied by the ordinary ministrations of his church. His last years, however, 
were comparatively neglecteci. He was buried in the family vault in the church of 
Stinta Croce; but it w^as'only in 1787, and then through the mimidcenee of a foreigner, 
the earl Cowper, that a monument was raised to his memory, 

?>Iacc]iiave!]r.s writings are very numerous, filling 0 vols. 4to (Florence, 1783), or 10 
voLs. Svo. Besides his fetters and state-papers, which, as we have seen, are of the high- 
est interest, his historical writings also comprise Florentine lEstO'ries, extending from 
1215 to 1493, with a fragmentary continuation to 1499; Discotmes on tlie Mrst Decade of 
Tilm lAmis; a Life of tkstnicc-io Castracani (unfinished); a Mstm'y of the Af airs of 
Lmm, His literary w’orks comprise comedies, an imitation of the Golden Ass of 
Apuleius, an essay bn the Italian language, and several minor compositions. He also 
wrote Semn Books on the Art of War, which has been much admired by the learned in 
military science. But the great source of his reputation, for good or for evil, is the 
■celebrated book, Be Principaiibus, or, as it has since been called, Bel Pr'incipe, some 
account of wdiich is indispensable, in order to a just appreciation of the author. The 
main question discussed in this world-famed book is; “How principalities may be gov- 
erned and maintained.'* In resolving this question, various cases are supposed, for each 
of which, appropriate rules, principles, and suggestions are laid down, and all are illus- 
tratetl both by contemporary examples and by"a Avealth of historical learning which it 
is difficult to overrate. The 7th chapter, in which he details, and wdth evident admira- 
tion, the system of Ciesar Borgia, and the 18th, in which he discusses “the duty of 
princes as to the obligation of keeping faith, ” are perhaps those which have most con- 
tributed to draw upon the author the odious reputation of which his very name has 
become the symbol; but, in truth, these chapters are only more precise and more formal 
than the rest, from their heaping together statements which are elsewhere insinuated or 
supposed; the broad scheme of the book being eA^ery where the same, viz., that, fortlic 
^establishment and maintenance of authority, all means may be resorted to; ,and that the 
worst and most treacherous acts of the ruler, hoAvever unlawful in themselves, are justi- 
fied by the wickedness and treachery of the governed. Such being the moral of the 
book, a question has arisen as to the intention of the Avriter, and a favorite theory for a 
time prevailed that The Prince was but a satire upon absolutism, and avhs designed to 
•serve the cause of liberty, of which Macchiaveili was an ardent friend, by making 
arbitrary power odious and contemptible. This theory, however^ besides being 
utterly irreconcilable with the tone of the work, is completely disproved by a letter of 
Macchiaveili to his friend Vettori, 1513, Avhich was only discovered in 1810, and which 
•shows that The Prince Avas written by MacchiaA’^elli in all seriousness, in order to recom- 
mend himself to the Medici (for Avhose private perusal it was designed, and not for pub- 
lication) as a master in the art of government. In his ardor for the liberation of Italy 
from the rule of foreigners, Macchiaveili had become convinced that strong native 

S overnments, even though absolute, must be endured; and, having accepted that* of the 
[eriici for Florence, he was content to use all means for its security and consolidation. 
The Avas published after Macchiaveili ’s death, at Rome, in 1532; and if any doubt 

should be entertained as to the seriousness of the author, it need only be compared with 
the commentary Avhich is furnished by every page of his Legadoni, or the reports of his 
diplomatic missions, which are also ‘contained in his collected works. Of the many 
criticisms and rejoinders to Avhich The Prince has given occasion, the most remarkable 
is that of Frederick the great, AntimaechiavelU, on Emmen du Prince de Macddaidli, 
1740. It may be added that The Pnnee was condemned by pope Clement VIII. 

McCLELLAH, Gt^^rge, 1796-1847 ; b. Conn. ; educated at Yale, and graduated in 
medicine from the University of Pennsylvania in 1819. He was one of the^^founders of, 
and a professor in, the Jefferson medical college, Philadelphia, 1826-39; and in the Gettys- 
burg medical college from 1839-43. He published The Principles ami Practice of Sur- 
gery, and his rank as a surgeon was high. 

McCLELLA!H‘, George Briktojt, Mag. -gen. U.S.A., was b. at Philadelphia in Dec., 
1826. In his 16th year he was sent to" the United States military academy at West 
Point, where he graduated with high honors in 1846, and joined the army as second 
iieut. of engineers, to take an active part in the Mexican war, where he distinguished 
himself under gen. Scott, in the battles of Contreras, Chiirubusco, Molino del Rey, and 
Chapul tepee, and Avas promoted to a captaincy. At the end of the war he AA^as 
appointed to a professorship at West Point, and wrote a manual on the art of Avar. He , 
built fort Delaware, commenced a topographical survey for the Pacific railway, and was 
one of three American officers sent to observe the campaign in the Crimea. On his 
return to America, he resigned his commission in the army, and became technical direc- 
tor of the Illinois Central railway. At the commencement of the war of secession, 1861, 
he was appointed maj.gen. of the Ohio militia, but, by the advice of gen., Scott, he was 
tendered by president Lincoln the position of maj.gen. of the army. After a successful 
campaign in western Virginia, he was made commander-in-chief," and reorganized the 
army of the Potomac, defeated at Bull Run, July 31, 1861. In the summer of 1862 he 
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invaded Virdnia, by tie peninsula of James river, and advanced near to Riclmond, but 
was defeated in a seines of battles in July, and compelled to retreat, and finally to evac- 
uate the peninsula. After the defeat of gen. Pope, in the second battle of Bull Run, 
Aug. 29, 1802, which was follow^ed by a confederate invasion of Maryland, he reorgan- 
ized the army at Washington, marched rapidly north, met the forces of gen. Lee at 
Antietam, and compelled him to recross the Potomac. He followed the confederates 
into Virginia, but being opposed to the policy of the extreme war-ptuty, he was super- 
seded by gen. Burnside. In 1864 he was the" democratic candidtue for the presidency* 
lie was then in Europe till 1868, and in 1877 was elected governor of New Jersey, lie 
has published several military papers^ 

McClellan, Gboeoe Bbii^ton {antey, son of George, who was a distinguished 
physician, graduate of Yale college, and founder of Jefferson college. His remoter 
ancestors wmre Scotch. At West Point he gained a reputation for close application and 
intelligent study, rather than for brilliancy or showy talents. It was a surprise when 
this quiet, thoughtful, but not remarkable student graduated second in general rank in 
the largest class that bad ever left the academy, and first in the class of engineering. In 
the spring of 1855 he was appointed to a captaincy in the first cavalry regiment, under ! 
col Sumner As one of the commission sent , to the Crimea, he combined in making 
the official report, which was published by the U. S. government, and which recom- 
mended impiovements in the organization and discipline of the American array. Soon 
after entering the service of the Illinois Central railroad, be became vice-president of 
the road. In May, 1860, he married the daughter of gen. R. B. Marcy. In August of ' 
that year he resigned his position in the Illinois Central, to assume the presidency of tlie 
Ohio and Mississippi railroad, wdiich post he held, residing in Cincinnati, until the out- 
break of the rebellion. His commission of maj.gen. of volunteers bore date xipril 23„ 
1861, and he was at once appointed to organize the regiments forming in the state of 
Ohio. Called to the command of the armies of the United States after the disastrous, 
affair of tli^ first Bull , Run, gen. McClellan soon discovered the potent influence which , 
politics were destined to exercise over the progress of the conflict. Chafing under the ^ 
first serious repulse of the war, the people clamored for immediate action, while to many 
politicians this was not desirable. Cross-purposes resulted in placing the young com- 
mander at a disadvantage; and from die period of his being placed in supreme com- 
mand, to that when he was ordered to resign in favor of gen. Pope, he may be said 
never to have been relieved from the trammels of politics.' The great success which he*^ 
gained at Antietam revived the drooping hopes of the country, and it is on record that . 
his final supersedure by geu. Burnside was against the Judgment of that officer, wba> 
was presently defeated at Fredericksburg, to be succeeaed in turn by gen. Hooker,, 
who immediately went into winter cantonments. From Antietam to Gettysburg, tiie- 
history of the army of the Potomac was a history of defeat and disaster. In the prosi- 
dential campaign of 1864, gen. McClellan received a popular vote of 1,800,000, Mr. Lin- 
coln receiving 2,200,000. After his return from Europe in 1868, he made his home at 
Orange mountain, New' Jersey, and Nov. 6, 1877, w^as elected governor of that slate, fill- , 
ing the chair until 1881, On his retirement from that position he assumed the office of 
president of a new underground railroad company organized in the city of New York. 
Gen. McClellan is the author of a volume of the series of government reports of the sur- 
vey for the Pacific railroad; The Armies of Europe, 1861; Meport on the Organkahon 
(md Gawpmgns of the Army of the Potomac; and a number of important articles contrib- 
uted to the iforth American Bemew, and other periodicals, including the valuable series 
of papers published in 1877 on the Russo-Tiirklsh war. As a scientific and practical 
engineer be stands in the first rank; wliile even his opponents concede his abilities as a 
military critic and organizer, his conscientiousness and unassuming worth. 

McCLERNAND, Jora A., b. Ky,, 1812; passed his early youth at Shawneetowm,, 

III, on the Ohio river, 182 m. s.e. of Bpringfield, wdiere his mother had removed on thfe 
death of his father in 1816. Here his timeVas divided betw’een the labor of the farm 
and the study of the law until 1832, when he was admitted to the bar. In 1833, having- 
served as a private in the war against Black Hawk, chief of the Sac and Fox tribes,. ^ 
which ended Aug. 2 of that year in the defeat of the Indians near the Wisconsin river, 
he resumed the practice of his profession, and engaged in mercantile pursuits. In 1835* 
he became the editor and publisher of The democrat. In 1836 he represented his dis- 
trict in the state iegiskture, and again in 1840 and 1842, From 1843 to 1851 he was 
member of congress from Illinois.'' In 1851 he removed to Jacksonville, and ih 185^^- ' 
was elected congressman from the Springfield district. At the breaking out of the rebel- 
•' lion, having been appointed brig.gen. May 17, 1861, lie raised bj Ids personal influence, 
with that of cols, Logan and Fonke, the McOlermmd brigade, w^hich he commanded at 
the battle of Belmont, on the Mississippi river, opposite Columbus, Ky., Nov. 7 of tlm . ' 
same year, where, ^ being greatly outnumbered, his force suffered defeat. In Feb., 1862, 
he gallantly led his command^ on the right of the union lines, at the bombardment of ' , - 
fort Donelson, and w^as promoted in the following March to tlie command of a* division, ' ’ -i 
which he led Anril 6 and 7 at the battle of Shiloh, or PittsburL^ Landing, against ffens. ? 


which he led April 6 and 7 at the battle of Shiloh, or Pittsburg Landing, against gens. 
A.. S. Johnston and Beauregard, rasulting in the death of gen. Johnston' and the retrenn 
of the confederates. On Jan. 4, 1863, he superseded geu. W. T. Sherman in the coiU' 
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mand of tlie forces tlireateniug YicksVnrg (the latter gen. retaming the Command of 
his own corps, the Idtli), until relieved by geu. Grant, who was placed at the head ot 
all the forces operatiuir against Vicksburg. On Jan. 11, his division being combined 
with the naval forces under admiral Porter, he commanded the expedition that finally 
carried by storm the garrisoned village of xVrkansas Post, taking a number of prisoners 
and iinniense quantities of commissary stores. He also distinguished himself on the 
Bi<>- Black river, May 12, 1868, and on the morning after the battle of Champion hills, 
May 16, 1863, sometimes called Baker’s creek. This desperate struggle lasted five hours, 
in which the confederates were forced back to the Big Black river, losing heavily ia 
men and artillery, his own corps, with that of gen. McPherson’s, suffering terribly in 
killed and wounded. The confederates, having intrenched themselves on both banks of 
the river, were successfully assaulted, 17 pieces of their artillery were captured, and the 
remnant of gen. Pemberton’s army was compelled to retreat to their stronghold of 
Vicksburg. On Nov. 30, 1864, he resigned his commission as maj.gen. of the 13th army 
corps, and retired to private life. 

MAC'CLESFIELB, an important manufacturing t. of Cheshire, England, is situated 
on the river Bollin, on the western base of a range of low hills, 15 m, s.s.e. of Man- 
chester. It contains a fine old church, St. Michaers, founded in 1278; and a grammar 
school, endowed in 1502, and having an annual revemie of £1500. Within the present 
century Macclesfield has advanced rapidly as a seat of manufactures. Silks, embracing 
the finest varieties, are the principal fabrics made; cotton goods and small-wares are- 
manufactured, and there are dye-works and breweries. In the vicinity, coal, slate, and 
stone are obtained. Macclesfield returns two members to the house of commons. Pop. 
71, 85,570, showing a slight decrease since 1861. 

McCLINTOCK, Sir Eba.kcxs Leopold, d.c.l., ll.d., b. Ireland, 1819; entered the 
navy in 1831, and in 1838, having passed his examinations, he went to South America 
in the steamship Gorgon, ' For his services in bringing oft the Gorgon, which ran ashore 
near Montevideo, he was made a iieut. in 1845. He was attached to the Pacific squad- 
ron, 1815-47, and in 1848 was a member of the xArctic expedition under sir James C. 
Ross for the relief of sir John Franklin. In 1850 he w’as first lieut. of the Itemtanee in the 
Arctic expedition under capt. Austin; and in April, 1851, began a sledge journey along 
the northern shore of Parry sound, traveling 760 m. in 80 days. On his reton to Eng- 
land he was made a commander, and in 1852 commanded tlm Intrepid, in the Arctic 
expedition under sir Edward Belcher. He succeeded in rescuing McClure near Mel- 
ville island, but was afterwards obliged to abandon his vessel; and only one of the five 
ships which had composed Belcher’s expedition succeeded in reaching England. In 1857 
McOlintock, who in the meantime had been promoted to a captaincy, started in search 
of sir Jolm Franklin, in command of %\\q Fox, a screw-steamer of 177 tons, fitted out 
by lady Franklin. On the north-western coast of King William Land he found records 
o'f the death of sir John Franklin, and of the abandonment of the Erehm and Terror, 
On Ills return in 1859 he was knighted, and received the degree of doctor of laws from 
the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. In 1865 he was made commodore 
of the Jamaica station, and in 1872 vice-admiral. He published, in 1869, Voyage of Hit 
~Fox in the Arctic Sem, 

McCLINTOCK, John, d.d., ll.d., 1814-70; h. Philadelphia; graduated at the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1835; ordained a minister of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and appointed professor of mathematics in Dickinson college in 1837; in 1840 trans- 
ferred to the professorship of Greek and Latin; translated, with Dr. Blumenthal, in 1847, 
Neander’s Li/h c/ and, with prof. Crooks prepared a scries of Greek and Lathi 
text-books; in 1848 was elected by the general conference editor of the MetJwdlst Quar- 
terly Review, retaining the position for eight years. In 1856 he was appointed, with 
bishop Simpson, a delegate to the Wesleyan Methodist conference of England, and to 
the evangelical alliance held at Berlin, In 1857 lie became pastor of St. Paiirs Metho- 
dist church in New York, and in 1860 was preacher in the American chapel in Paris. 
When in Europe, during the war of the rebellion, he advocated with ability the union 
cause, in conversation, by the pen, and on the platform; and his home in Paris was a 
rallying center for patriotic Americans. During Ills absence be was corresponding editor 
of the Methodist. Returning to America in 1864, he was again, for a short time, placed 
in charge of St. Paul’s church in New York. His health failing, he resigned in 1865, 
and resided in Germantown, Penn. In 1866 he removed to New Brunswick, supply- 
ing for a time St. James’s chuveb, and was made chairman of the central centenary 
committee of the Metliodist Episcopal church. Through his influence^ Daniel Drew, a 
member of St. Paul’s church in New York, contributed a large sum to the centenary 
fund, which was appropriated for the founding of an institution at Madison, N. J., 
called the Drew theological seminary. Dr. McClintock was its president till his death. 
Dr. McOlintock attaine'd a high rank as a scholar, teacher, writer, and preacher, and 
for many years was a leader in the Methodist church. Besides the works mentioned, 
and numerous articles in periodicals, he published Analysis of Watson* s Th^logicallmtl 
tutes; Sketches of Eminent Methodist Ministers; The Temporal Power of the Pope; a trans- 
lation of Biingener’s History of the Gounxil of Trent In the last 20 yeS-rs 'of his life he 
labored in preparing the Gyclopcedia ofBMical, I'heohgicalf .cmd Eccmiastical IdUvatme, 
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la connection with the rev. Dr. James Strong. At the time of Dr. McCIintock’s death 
three volumes had been published, the work being continued by Dr. Strong. Six vol- 
umes have since been issued. A volume of Dr. McClintock's sermons, entitled Lmng 
Words, and Lecttires on, 1 Theological Encychpeedia and Methodology, have been published 
since his death, 

McCLOSKEY, John, d d., Cardinal, b. Brooklyn, 1810; educated at St. Mary’s 
college, Maryland, and ordained to the priesthood in 1834. After spending two years in 
Rome, he returned to New York, and became pastor of St. Joseph’s church. In 1844 
he was appointed coadjutor of bishop Hughes, and in 1847 was consecrated bishop of 
the new diocese of Albany, where he remained till 1864, when he succeeded Dr. Hughes 
as archbishop of New York. In 1875 Pius IX. made him a cardinal wdth the title of 
Santa Maria sopra Minei-oa, and he received Ms cardinal’s hat in Rome from Leo XIIL 
in 1878. He has shown himself a highly vigorous and successful administrator in all his 
responsible positions, and is both personally esteemed and popular as a cardinal-prince 
in his own communion and outside its bounds. 

McCLXJNG, John Alexandek, u.d., 1804-59; b. Washington, Ky. ; studied at 
Princeton theological seminary; was licensed to preach in the Presbyterian church iu 
1828; abandoned the ministry on account of doubts as to the authenticity of some books 
of the Bible, and commenced the study of law; admitted to the bar in 1835, and prac- 
ticed with success till 1849, when he again entered the ministry; was ordained in 1851, 
and was pastor of the First Presbyterian church, Indianapolis, 1851-57; declined the 
presidency of Hanover college; was pastor at Maysviile, Ky., in 1857. He was a man of 
brilliant intellect and solid learning. 

McCLURE, Alexander Wilson, d.d., 1808-65; b. Boston; educated at Yale and 
Amherst colleges and Andover theological seminary; settled pastor of the Congregational 
church at Malden, Mass., 1830-41; resided at St. Augustine, Fla., 1841-44; editor of the 
Gliristian Ohsermiory, 1844r-47; pastor again at Malden, 1848-52; pastor of the First 
Reformed church, Jersey City, 1852-55, and then became cor. sec. of the Am. and For. 
Christian union. His health having failed, he was sent in 1856 as chaplain of the 
Christian union to Rome, Italy. In 1858 he retired from public Ufe, and was a great 
sufferer from disease until his death. The American chapel in Paris was erected with 
funds obtained by Dr. McClure. His contributions were numerous for the GTirutian 
Observatory, the Mew Brunmjoiclc Review, and LiUrary and TTieohgical Review. He pub- 
lished also Lives of the Chief Fatimas of Mew England; the BUQentennial Booh of MaMen; 
The Tmnslaiord^ Revival, besides several controversial religious treatises. He was a man 
of wit and learning and a skillful polemic, defending the old in theology and in ecclesias- 
tical procedure. 

McCLURE, Sir Robert John le Mestjrler. See Maclurb, ante, 

McCLURG, James, 1747-1825; b. Va. ; educated at William and Mary college and 
at the university of Edinburgh, where he took his medical degree in 1770. In London, 
where he continued his studies, he published an Essay on the Human Bile, which attracted 
much attention. On his return to Virginia he practiced his profession first at Williams- 
burg, and afterwards at Richmond, and stood at the head of the profession in the 
state. He was a member of the convention that framed the U. S. constitution. 

McCOOK, a CO. in s.e. Dakotah, formed since the census of 1870; w^atered by the 
Vermilion river; 432 sq.m. The soil is fertile and the surface mostly prairie land. 

McCOOK, Alexander McDowell, b. Columbiana co., Ohio, 1831; graduated at 
West Point, and entered the army in 1852 as brevet second lieut. of infantry. He was 
employed for a time in garrison duty, afterwards in Indian warfare, and in 1858 was 
appointed instructor in infantry tactics at AVest Point. On the outbreak of the rebellion 
he was appointed col. of the 1st Ohio volunteers, wdiich he led in the first battle of Bull 
Run. In 1861 he was made brig. gen. of volunteers and assigned to a command in the 
army of the Cumberland. He commanded a division in the battle of Shiloh and the 
siege of Corinth ; led the 1st army corps in the battle of Perryville, the 20th army corps 
at Stone river and Chickamauga, and the troops for the defense of Washington against 
Early in 1864. He was brevetted maj.gen. of the regular army, but having resigned his 
commission in 1865, w^as promoted in 1867 to be lieut. col. of infantry. His father and 
seven of his brothers^ served in the war, and the father and three of his sons were 
killed. Pour of the eight brothers attained the rank of general. 

McCOOK, Edward M., b. Steubenville, Ohio, 1834; received only a common-school 
education; accompanied governor Medary to Minnesota^as his private secretary in 1856; 
in 1859 went to Pike’s Peak, and in 1860 was a member of the Kansas legislature; 
enlisted in the wmr for the union, and led various successful cavalry raids in the Atlanta 
and other campaigns, attaining the rank of brig.gen. in 1864, and brevet maj.gen. in 
, 1865. He was minister to the Sandwich islands from 1866 to 1869, and afterwards for 
six or seven years governor of Colorado. 

, MACCOBD, Louisa S, (Cheves), daughter of Langdon Cheves, b. Columbia. S.C., 
ISIO; was married in 1840 to David J. Maccord ; in 1848 translated Bastiat’s ^TJsmsof 
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ProkeUve Poluy; in tlie same year publislied a volume of poems, My Bream; and 
In 1851 Caliis Gracchus, a tragedy. She wrote extensively for De Eeview and the 

Southern Literary Messenger, and during the rebellion rendered valuable service in the 
'Confederate hospitals. 

McCOR]\IICK, Cyrus Hall, b. Va,, 1809; removed to Cmcinnati in 1845, and to 
Chicago in 1847. In 1816 his father iin'ented a machine intended to supersede the sickle i 
and scythe in the harvest held ; and the son, having had his thoughts thus early directed ■ 
to tlie object, in 1881 produced and afterwards patented the reaping machine which, 
subsequently greatly irnpj'oved by him, has become celebrated in different lands, and has 
won for its inventor many gold medals and other distinctions, as well as great %veaUh. 
In 1859 with a poriion o"f ids wealth lie contributed largely to the establishment at 
Cincago of tlie Presbyterlari theological seminary of the north-west; and has since 
endowed a professor’s chair in Washington and Lee college, Lexington, Ya., besides 
presenting to the institution a telescope, ordered from Alvan Clark on the stipulated 
condition that the object glass should be equal in size and finish to that of the similar 
instrument furnished by'tlie same maker for the naval observatory at Washington, 
H. 0. Mr. McCormick is a zealous upholder of the strict form of Calvinistic doctrine. 


McCORMIOK, Richard, C., Jr., b. Y., 1883; having received a classical and 
practical education, in 1850 he turned his attention to commercial pursuits in Wall 
street, New, York. On his return from a tour throtigh Europe and Asia Minor, he pub- 
lished a Visit to the Camp before Sebastopol (1855); St. Paul to St Sophia, etc. From 
1857 to ’61 he was trustee of the New York public schools, l>ecaine a journalist in 1859, 
and editor of the Young Men's Magazine. During the war of the rebellion he represented 
several New York journals as special coiTespondent. In 1863 he was appointed chief 
clerk of the department of agriculture, in 1868 secretary of Arizona, in 1866 governor 
of that territory, and was elected delegate to congress from Arizona for 6 years, 1869--75. 
At present, although residing in New York city, he is active in forwarding the mining 
interests of Arizona, and is president of the Preeland mine in Colorado. On Dec. 
17, 1877, he was appointed U. S. commissioner-general to the Paris exposition, where 
his judicious conduct of affairs did full justice to the U, S. exhibits, and reflected credit 
on ids administrative qualities. On Mar. 3, 1877, he had been made assistant secretary 
.of the U. S. treasury, became one of the national republican committee on July 2 of the 
same year, and retired from the treasury department Sept. 15, 1877, on account of fail- 
ing ixealth. 


McCOSH, James, d.d., ll.d., b. in Ayrshire, Scotland, 1811; educated at the universi- 
ties of Glasgow and Edinburgh ; w’hile at the latter he wrote an essay on the philosophy of 
.the Stoics for which, on motion of sir William Hamilton, the honorary degree of a.m. 
was conferred on him; in 1835 w^as ordained a minister of the church of Scotland at 
Arbroath; in 1889 became pastor at Brechin, wdiere he was active in the movement 
which, in 1848, resulted in the organization of the Free church ; where also he published 
In 1850 his book on the Methods of the Divine Government, Physiml and Moral, which 
laid the foundation of his fame as a philosophical writer. In 1851 was chosen professor 
of logic and metaphysics in Queen’s college, Belfast, where he was distinguished as a 
lecturer; -wrote in 1856, jointly with prof. George Dickie, M.D., Typical Forons and 
Special Ends m Creation; published, in 1866, Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investi- 
gated, being a Defense of Fundamental Truth; in 1863, The Supernatuml in Eelntion to 
the natural; and in 1866, An Examination of Mill's Philosophy. In 1868, having been 
elected president of the college of New Jersey, he became a resident of Princeton, wdiere 
he has, by his successful administration and wide reputation, contributed greatly to the 
remarkable prosperity which the institution now enjoys (see New Jersey, College of). 
He has publislied ihe Laics of Discursive IhougM and a Treatise on Logic (1869); Ohm- 
tianiiy and Positivism, a series of lectures delivered on the Ely foundation at the Union 
theological seminary in New' York (1871); The Scottish Philosophy, Biographical, Exposi- 
tory, and Critical, from Hutcheson to Hamilton (1874); A Reply to JProfesm^ Tyndall's Bel- 
fast Address (1875); besides frequent contributions to the Pnneeton Eeview md other 
periodicals in this country and Great Britain. With a keen ^scriminative intellect he 
combines a broad mental scope; lie has abundant philosopmcal learning, and holds 
stoutly to the ancient doctrinal system of his church in a spirit not averse to liberty and 
modern light. This liberality makes him an efficient critic of , speculations that are put 
forth as facts. 


McCOSKRY, Samubil Allen, d.b,, d.c.l., h. Carlisle, Penn., 1804; was a cMet at 
W est Point for one year; graduated at Dickinson college, and became a, successful lawyer, 
but left that profession to become a minister of the Episcopal church. Pie was a rector 
first in Reading, Penn., then in Philadelphia, and consecrated bishop of Michigan in 
1836. In 1878 he was deposed upon charges affecting his moral character. 

McCRACKEN, a co. in ve. Kentucky, bounded by the Tennessee and Ohio rivem, 
.and traversed by the Clark river and the Paducah and Memphis railroad; 333 sq.m.'; 
pop. ’80, 16,360. It has a level surface and fertile soil, the productions being Irish and 
sweet potatoes, butter, tobacco, Indian corn, and wheat. , There are manufactures of 
■agricultural implements, carriages and -wagons, tobacco, etc. ‘ 
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McCREA, JA:^rE, 1764-77, b. K. J. ; after the death of her father, a Scotch Pres- 
byterian clergyman, she lived near fort Edward w’ith her brother, who, on the 
arrival of Burgoyne in 1777, wishing to take her to some more protected place, sent for 
her to the house of a Mrs. McNeil at Fort Edward. His sister was engaged to David 
Jones, a tory and an officer in a loyalist regiment. In the hope of meeting him, whom 
she believed to be with Burgoyne’s army, siie put oil her departure for some time, till, 
on the day it was to take place, the McNeil house was surrounded by Indians, and its 
inmates taken to Burgoyne’s camp. Mrs. McNeil arrived there in safety, but a fresh 
party of Indians soon brought in the scalp of Miss McOrea. The manner of her death, 
which was the subject of a sharp correspondence between Burgoyne and Gates, is not 
known. The Indians pretended that she was killed by a stray shot from the Americans; 
and according to another story she was tomahawked in a dispute among the Indians as- 
to whom she belonged. A later legend affirmed that the Indians had been employed by 
Jones to bring hex to the British camp, and that they had murdered her in a quarrel as 
to the reward promised. 

Dr. Thomas, a Scottish divine and historian, was b. at Dunse, in Berwickshire, 
Nov., 1772; studied at the university of Edinburgh, and was ordained, in 1795, pastor 
of an anti-Burgber congregation in that city. Here he died, Aug. 5, 1835. M‘Crie’s works 
are in the highest degree valuable to the student of Scottish ecclesiastical history. They 
exhibit a vast amount of minute yet important research, and though they are essentially 
apologetic, the author is never consciously unfair, and does not misstate facts. He has, 
however, a way of palliating even the indefensible acts of the reformers, and a zeal for 
Presbyterianism that caused the impartial Hallain to describe his spirit as Pre&bytericm 
EWbrandmn. M‘Crie’s best known works are The Life of John Knox (Edin. 1812; 
new ed. 1855-57) and The Life of Andrew MeMUe (1819). 

McOULLOCH, a co. in w. Texas, having the Colorado river as its n. boundary; 915> 
sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 1533. Stock-raising is followed by the inhabitants more than agricul- 
ture, though the bottom-lands along the Colorado are fertile. 

McOULLOCH, Beh, 1814r-62, b. Tenn. ; took part in the struggle for Texan inde- 
pendence, and distinguished himself in the Mexican war. In 1853 he was made a U. S. 
marsiial, and in 1857 commissioner of Utah. He was a brig, gen. in the confederate ser- 
vice during the civil war, and commanded in several engagements in Missouri. He was 
killed at the battle of Pea Ridge. 

MCCULLOCH, Hobatio, a Scottish landscape-painter, was b. in Glasgow in 1806, and 
named after lord Nelson, His first intention was to fit himself for being a manufacturer, 
but finally he devoted himself entirely to art. He exhibited for the first time in 1829. 
In 1886 he was elected an associate of the Scottish academy, and next year he fixed his- 
residence at Hamilton, and made enthusiastic studies of the oaks in Caclzow Forest. 
Two years afterwards, wh^n he was elected a member of the Royal Scottish academy,, 
he removed to Edinburgh, where he lived till his death in 1867. M‘Culloch headed the 
roll of the contemporary Scottish landscape-painters. He painted the Highlands with 
unrivaled truth, breadth, and imagination. Among his principal pictures arc “Highland 
Loch,” “ Loch-aii-Eilan,” “ View" in Cadzow Forest,” “Dream of the Forest,” “Misty 
Conies,” “Deer Forest, Isle of Skye,” “Loch Achray,” “Mist Rising off the Moun- 
tains,” “ Kilchurn Castle, Loch A\ve,” and “Bothwell Castle, on the Clyde.” 

McCULLOCH, Hugh, b. Me., 1811; studied at Bowdoin college, but on account 
of ill health did not graduate; in 1833 he removed to Fort Wayne, Tnd., and entered 
upon the practice of law. In 1655 he was made president of the Indiana state bank, 
where he had been employed since 1835, which position he held for eight years, gaining 
a more than local reputation as a skilled financier. In 1863 secretary Chase, of tiie 
treasury, called him to Washington to take charge of the newly created bureau of the' 
currency, and appointed him’ comptroller of that department. In Mar., 1865, McCul- 
loch succeeded Fessenden as secretary of the treasury at the request of president Lin- 
coln, and held that position until Mar., 1869. The derangement of the finances occa- 
sioned by the rebellion and by the very large issue of legal-tender notes and national 
bonds gave rise to manji difficult questions to be decided by the head of the treasury 
department. Mr. McCulloch was an earnest advocate of specie resumption at the earliest 
possible moment, and a firm friend of the national-bank system as uniform and safe.. 
For the greater part of his term of office he was in opposition to congress on the subject 
of retiring the legal-tender notes, arguing that the “ best way to resume is to resume.” 
The fear of contraction was very great, and it was thought that business interests 
w'ouid suffer from hast6 in'' the matter. Though McCulloch has since acknowledged 
that in some details of his scheme he was mistaken, the general principles he advocated 
have been proved coinrect by subsequent events. In 1869 he retired from the treasurj^ 
became a member of the firm of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., London, -and has since 
been engaged in banking in that city. 

MACCULIiOCH, John, a geologist and physician, b. in Giiernse}^ of a Scottish family, 
Oct. 6, 1773. He studied and took the degree of doctor of medicine in Edinburgh, ancl 
was appointed assistant-stirgeon to an artillery regiment. In 1811 he was employed by 
the government in geographical and scientific researches in Scotland. In 1820 he was. 
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appointed physieian to prince Leopold, of Saxe-Cobiirg, now king of the Belgians ; and 
in the latter years of his life was professor of chemistry and geology in the Last India 
company's miliraiy school at Addiscombe. He died at Penzance^ Cornwall, Aiig. 21, 
182,5, in consequence of an amputation rendered necessary by an accident. His "most 
impejrtunt works are Bemi-ptiou of the ^Yedern Mauds of Scotland (3 vols., Lond. and 
Edinb. 1819); A Geological C^amficdthti of Rocks, with DeiicripUve Syiiopse-s (Lond. 1821); 
A Sgshm if (jreoh)fj}j, loifh a Theory of the Earth (Lond. 1831); MakiHa — an Essay on 
the ProdocJion and Propagation, of this Poison (Lond. 182#'); and An Essay on the Remit- 
tent and Internuttcnt Diseases (2 vols., Lond. 1828). 


M'CULLOOHy John E,4msay, b. at Isle of Whithorn, Wigtonshire, in 1789, a disdn- 
guisiied political writer, and the foremost among our political economists, lii'st became 
known in couooction with the SeoUruan- newspaper and the EcUnhurgh Review. He came 
forward as a contributor to the former soon after its establishment in 1817; and for a 
considerable time was its editor. He made his debut in the latter in 1818, by contribut- 
ing to it an article on Kicardo's Principles of Political Economy pand continued for about 
20" rears to write pretty regularly for the Renew, liaving contributed almost all the eco- 
nomical articles that appeared m it during that period, with a few on other subjects. 
K‘Culloch, however, is best knowm by his'diiimerous -works published in the course of 
his life, which are remarkable for the scieiitihc spirit in which they are written, their 
practical good sense, and the clearness and directness of their style. By these he has 
done more to establish and popularize the doctrines of political economy tlian perhaps 
any other writer. His principal publications comprise: A Discourse on the Rise, Progress^ 
PmiUar Objects, and Importance of Political Economy; ilie Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, with some Inquiries respecting their Application, etc.; The Literature of Political 
Economy, etc.; Treatises and Essays on Money, Exchange, Interest, the Letting of Land, 
Absenteeism, etc.; A. Treatm on the Succession to Property, vacant by Death, including 
Inquiries into the Influence of Primogeniture, Entails, etc.; A Treatm on the Gircumstunces 
which determine the Rate of Wages and the Conulition of the Laboring Classes; ADictionary, 
Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Commerce and Commercial Eamgation; Statist! 
■ml Account of the Bntish Empire; Oeogi'aphical Dictionary; A Treatise on Taxation and 
the Funding System, etc. Most of these works have gone through several editions. A 
third edition of the work on taxation, -wdiich appeared in 1803, was the last work of the 
author, and was nearly re-written. M'Culloch also published various occasional tracts 
and notices, some of which had a very wdde circulation. His edition of the Wealth of 
Nations, with an introductory discourse and notes, and his collected edition of the works 
of Kicardo, deserve to be ranked among the most important services which he rendered 
to his favorite science. Towards the close of his life he edited two volumes of scarce 
economical tracts for the political economy club, and fo\ir volumes of the same class of 
tracts for lord Overstone. In 1828 M’Culloch was chosen professor of political economy 
in University college, London; but having resigned that chair, he was subsequently 
(1838) appointed comptroller of her majesty’s statione^ office, a situation which he held 
till his death, and in which he is understood to have enected various important reforms, 
M‘CulIoch was a foreign associate of the institute of France; and he enjoyed a pension 
of £200 a year, conferred upon him by the late sir Robert Peel. He died Hov., 1864, 


McGURDY, Chaeles Johnson, ll.u., b. Conn., 1797; educated at Yale, and called 
to the bar, wdiere he took a high position. He was several times chosen to the legisla- 
ture, of wdiich he was speakei^ for three years. In the years 1845 and 1846 he wmsTieu- 
tenant-governor of the state. He wms appointed by Mr. Fillmore minister to Auitria in 
1851; and from 1856 to 1867 he was an associate justice, first of the superior, and after- 
wards of the supreme court of Connecticut. 


McDOKALD, a co. in s.w. Missouri, having Arkansas on the s., and Indian terri- 
tory on the w. ; 475 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 7,816. It is a fertile region, the surface undiilating; 
productions, wheat, Indian corn, oats, Irish and sweet potatoes, cotton, tobacco, and 
butter, Co. seat, Pineville. 


McBOHALD, Chaeles J., 1793-1860; b. S. 0.; settled in Georgia, where he was 
admitted to the bar. He was a judge of the state circuit court in 1825, a member of the 
state senate in 1837, and governor 1889-43. From 1857 till his death he was an asso- 
ciate justice of the state supreme court. 

MACBOITAIB, Etienne Jacques Joseph Alexandke, duke of Taranto, marshal 
and peer of France, was b. Hov. 17, 1765, at Sancene, in the department of Cher. He 
was descended from a Scotch family which followed James II. to France. Macdonald 
embraced the cause of the revolution, entered the army as a lieut, and rapidly rose to 
high military rank. In 1798 he was intrusted with the government of the Roman 
states, but was compelled to evacuate them by the superior force of the enemy. In 1799 
he defeated the Austrians at Modena, and was defeated on the Trebbia by a superior 
Austrian and Russian force under Suwarrow. As commandant of Versailles, he ren- 
dered very important service to Bonaparte in the revolution, of 18th Brhwiaire;. and 
in 1800 and 1801 he chased the Austrians -from Switzerland and. the, Tyrol; but after 
honorably filling some important political posts, he lost the YaVQr of Bonaparte by his 
honest support of the cause of Moreau, In 1809 he was sunompnei by the emperor to 
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take the command of the right wing of the army of Italy under Eugene Beauharnais,. 
and took Laibach. He greatly distinguished himself at the battle of Wagram, and on 
the field of battle became reconciled to ISiapoleon, who, for his services on that day, 
created him marshal and duke. He held a command in Spain in 1810, afterwards in the 
Eussian campaign; in 1818 he defeated the Prussians at Museburg, and contributed to- 
the success of the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, but was subsequently defeated by 
Bliicher at the Katzhach. After the battle of Leipzig he was employed in covering the 
retreat of the French army, ahd saved himself only by swimming the Elster. In the^ 
subsequent struggles on French ground between the Marne and Seine, Macdonald made 
desperate efforts; but when he saw that further resistance was hopeless, he advised the 
eiiix-^ror to abdicate. The Bourbons made him a peer, and gave him the command of a 
military division ; and on Napoleon’s return from Elba, it fell to his lot to oppose his 

E regress to Paris. All his troops went over to Napoleon, but he himself accompanied 
louis XYIII. in his flight; and although he returned to France, he refused to serve dur- 
ing the hundred days. After the second restoration he was continually loaded with 
honors of every kind, but consistently maintained, in the chamber of peers, the princi- 
ples of constitutional liberty. He died at his seat of Courcelles, near Guise, Sept. 24,. 
1840. 

MACBONALB, Flora, a Scottish heroine, 1720-90; b. in the island of South Uist, 
one of the Hebrides. When the pretender, Charles Edward Stuart, after the battle of 
Culloden, in 1746, fled and was ];)ursued by the king’s troops, he was rescued by the- 
exertions of Flora, and conducted by her disguised as her female servant to the isle of 
Skye. They were assisted by lady Macdonald, who committed them to the care of Mac- 
donald of Hingsburgh. A reward of £80,000 'was offered for the prince. When the act. 
of Flora became known she was arrested, and, after being kept five months on various- 
vessels of war, she was sent to London, but soon discharged under the indemnity act of 
1747. In 1750 she returned to Scotland, and was married to Allan Macdonald of Kings- 
burgh. They emigrated to America in 1774, and settled in Fayetteville, N. C. In the 
revolutionary war Macdonald took the part of the British, and served in the army.. 
Flora returned to Europe alone, but was soon joined by her husband. Her four sons- 
entered the British army. 

MACBONALB, George, h Huntley, Scotland, 1824; educated at King’s college and 
Aberdeen university, and studied for the ministry at the Independent college in High- 
bury, London. He w^as for some years a Congregational minister, but,^ quitting the min- 
istry, he removed to London and devoted himself to authorship, in which he has attained 
a high position as a novelist and poet. In 1872-78 he visited the United States, chiefly on 
a lecturing tour, but preaching in a few pulpits. His first book, WitMn and & 

dramatic poem, appeared in 1856, and among his later publications are: David Elginhrod,. 
1862; Annals of a Qniiet Neigliborliood, 1866; Robert Falconer, 1868; Wilfrid Cumhermede,, 
1871; Malcolm, 1874; T lie Marquis of Losm, 1877; Sir Gibbie, 1879; md Mary MarsfoUr. 
1881. He has written also on theological subjects, and his novels have much tlieologj 
and practical religion. His thought .is original and vigorous, while he is master of a 
clear and elegant style. 

MACBONALB, Sir JoHK Alexander, d.c.l., b. Canada, 1815; was called to the 
bar in 1835, and was returned to parliament in 1844 as conservative member for Kings- 
ton, which city he has continued to represent. In 1847 he became a member of the 
executive council and receiver-general, and later in the same year commissioner of crown 
lands. He was in opposition 1850-54, and in the latter year entered a coalition cabinet 
as attorney-general, holding .office till 1862, when the ministry, upon the defeat of their 
militia hill, resigned. In 1864 he entered the cabinet of sir E. P. Tache as attorney- 
general. A coalition was now formed between the leaders of the government and the 
opposition on the bill to unite all British America under a federal government. In 
1865 sir John became minister of militia; in 1868, minister of justice and attorney -gen- 
eral; and in 1869 premier in the Bominion cabinet, going out of office in 1873. He 
formed another cabinet in 1878, taking himself the post of minister of the interior* 

McBONNELL, Sir Richard Graves, ll.d., b. Ireland, 1815; educated at Trinity 
college, Btiblin, and called to the Irish and afterwards to the English bar. Be was 
made chief-justice of the Gambia district, Africa, in 1848, and governor of the British 
settlements on the Gambia in 1847. In the latter capacity he conqueped a niimher of 
hostile native tribes, and explored a considerable portion of Africa from the Gambia to 
the Senegal. In 1852 he became governor of St. Vincent, and in 1855 governor-in ebief 
of Soutli' Australia. He was appointed lieut.gov. of Nova Scotia in 1864, and was gov- 
ernor of Hong-Kong, 186^72. 

McBONOUGH, eo. in Illinois; 576 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 27^985. The surface pre- 
sents an undulating appearance, and is chiefly |ertile prairie land. It is drained by 
Crooked creek, and intersected by the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and the Toledo, 
Peoria and Warsaw railroads. The productions are wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, wooL 
buttei', and potatoes. There are a large number of flour and saw mills, and manufao 
tones of carriages and saddlery; and harness. Co. seat, 'Macomb. 
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McDOxTOUOH, Thomas, 1783-1825; b. Bel.; became a midshipman in 1800, and 
fcree years later was on the frigate. in Preble’s expedition against Tripoli: 

lie was also attached to tlie schooner Eiiierpme under Decatur, and was one of the 
party which recaptured the Plat j. del phui from the Tripolitans in 1804. He was made a 
lieut. in 1807, and a master-commandant in 1813. On lake Champlain, in 1814, he- 
defeated the English fleet under commodore Downie. At the time of his death he com- 
manded the Mediterranean fleet. 

McBOBGAL, David D., b. Ohio, 1809; entered the nay}^ 1838; made lieut. in 
1841, and commander in 1857. While in command of the Wyo^mng in 1863, he fought 
off the coast of Japan (with six Japanese batteries firing on him) three ships of the 
Japanese aav 3 ^ and succeeded in defeating them. He was made commodore in 1869, 
and was retired in 1871. 

McDOITGALL, Alexahdeb, 1731-86; b, Scotland; a printer, and in 1770 sentenced 
to imprisonment for libeling the provincial government of Hew York, where his father 
had settled in 1755. He served through the revolutionary war with distinction, became- 
amaj.gen., and took an active part in the battles of Germantown and White Plains. 
From 1778 to 1780 he was in command of the forts along the Hudson, and in 1781 was 
elected to congress. 

McDOUGALL, James A., 1817-67; b. H. Y.; began the practice of law in Illinois 
in 1837, and was state attorney-general in 1842 and 1844; settled in San Francisco in 
1849, and the next year was elected attorney-general of California. He was a demo- 
cratic member of congress, 1853-55, and U. S. senator, 1861-67 ; in the latter bod}’' acting 
as chairman of the Pacific railroad committee, and belonging to that section of the 
democratic party known as ** war democrats.” 

McDowell, a co. in w. North Carolina, bounded on the w, by the Black moun- 
tains; 550 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 9,836. The valleys are fertile, and produce wheat, rye,. 
Indian corn, oats, Irish and sweet potatoes, wool, and butter. Co, seat, Marion. 

McDowell, the extreme s. co. of West Yirgiaia, on the border line of Virginia,, 
watered by a fork of the Sandy river; 900 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 3,074. It is mountainous in 
the s. and e. parts. The productions are: Indian corn, oats, Irish and sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, butter, and wool. Co. seat, Perrysville. 

McDowell, Ephraim, 1771-1830; b. in Rockbridge co,, Ya. ; attended medical 
lectures in Edinburgh in 1793-94; settled in Danville, Ky., in 1795, and became the 
leading practical sui^eon in several states. He performed the first operation recorded 
in this country in ovarian surgery at Danville, in Dec., 1809. A report of this and of 
other cases, from the pen of the operator himself, appeared in the Eclectic Pepertoi'y and 
Analytic Eemew in 1816. He was skillful in every branch of the surgical art, having 
cut no less than 32 times for stone in the bladder without losing a single case. 

McDOW.ELL, Irwin, b. Columbus, Ohio, 1818; was educated partly at a French 
military school, and afterwards at the military academy of West Point, where he gradu- 
ated in 1838, remaining there until 1845, in the service of the government. He served 
in the war with Mexico, and was brevetted a capt. for good conduct at the battle of 
Buena Yista. After the close of the war he acted as assfstant adjt.gen., being assigned 
to duty^ in various departments until 1858, when he occupied a year’s leave of absence 
in visiting Europe. In 1861 he was in Washington, and at the outbreak of the rebellion 
was employed in organizing the volunteer troops. He was commissioned brig.gen. 
U. S. army. May 14, 1861, and on May 27 was appointed to the command of the army 
of the Potomac, of which army be was the head during the disastrous defeat at Bull 
Run, July 21. On being superseded in this command, he was placed in charge of the 
defenses of Washington, but Mar. 14, 1863, was commissioned a may gen. of volunteers, 
and given a corps command in the army of the Potomac. He served in northern 
Virginia, and at the second defeat of Bull Run. During the last year of the war he was 
employed on court-martial duty, and in command of the department of the Pacific. In 
1865 he received his brevet of maj.gen. in the IT. S. army, and the following year was 
mustered out of the volunteer service. He has since been commissioned maj.gen. IT. S. 
array, and has commanded the departments of the east, the south, and the Pacific, being 
still (1881) in the latter command. 

McDUFPIE, an e. co. in Georgia, having the Little river for its n. boundary, and 
intersected by the Georgia railroad; 350 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 9,449. The sui'face is varied, 
generally heavily timbered, and the soil is fertile. Co. seat, Thomson. 

McDUFPIE, George, 1788-1851 ; b. Ga. ; graduated at South Carolina college, 
entered the bar in 1814, and was chosen a member of the South Carolina legislature in 
1818. In a duel arising out of a political dispute he received a wound, from the effects of 
which he never full}’- recovered. From 1821 to 1834 he was a member of congress, where 
he opposed internal improvements and the protective tariff, and in his capacity^ as chaii*- 
inan of the w’ays and means committee, defended the U. S. bank. In his earlier public 
career he had been an advocate of a centralized government; biit in congress/ folio wing 
the general sentiment of his state, he advocated states rights, and. was one of the ablest 
defenders of the right of nullification during the controversy between. the federal gov- 
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ernmeiit and Soiitli Carolina* wbicli had its immediate cause in the hostility of the latter 
to a high protective tariff, and was carried on from 1820 to 1832. In 1835, having 
resigned his seat in congress, he "was elected governor of South Carolina; and he was a 
U. S. senator from 1843 to 1846, when ill'healtii compelled him to resign. 

MAGE, the aril (q.Y.) of the nutmeg (q.v.). In the fruit it is situated within the 
fleshy part, and envelops the nut. It is a lacerated membrane, blood-red, and sonie- 
“what fleshy when fresh. It is prepared for the market by drying for some days in the 
‘Sun, and flattening. It has a peculiar, strong, agreeable smell and taste, and contains a 
clear, yellow, volatile oil, and a red, buttery, fixed oil. The volatile oil is obtained 
from it by distillation. The buttery oil, obtained by expression, mixed with Urn vola- 
tile oil and other substances, is known as nutmeg balsam. Mace is used as a spice, and 
has much of the flavor of the nutmeg. It is of a bright orange-yellow^ color, and has a 
peculiar wax-like texture. It is imported chiefly from Penang and Singapore, where it 
is received from the Spice islands. Small quantities are sent also from the West Indies, 
where its cultivation receives some attention. There used to be about 120,000 lbs. 
annually imported into Britain, of wdiieh 90,000 lbs. rvere re-exported; but the import 
seems to be on the decline, less than 30,000 lbs. having been received in a year. The 
aril of species of myrisUm, different from the true nutmeg, and coarse and very inferior, 
sometimes appears in commerce as mace. 

HACE, a strong short wooden staff, with a spiked metal ball for a head. It was a 
favorite weapon with knights, with the cavalry immediately succeeding them, and at all 
times with fighting priests, whom a canon of the church forbade to wield the sword. 
No armor could resist a well-delivered blow from the maee. The mace is now borne 
before magistrates as an ensign of authority. 

MACE, Jeak, b. Paris, 1815; of a working family, but given a solid education. At 
30 lie was a teacher of history in the college Stanislas, When the revolution of 1848 
brought the republic, he supported the new government with enthusiasm, as one of the 
editors of La BepubMque, On Napoleon’s coup d'etat, in 1851, he was obliged to leave 
Paris, and became, teacher of natural sciences and literature in a seminary for girls in 
Alsace. Here he conceived the happy plan of popularizing scientific studies for chil- 
dren, and began by the publication of the History of a Mouthful of Bread, or letters to a 
little girl, explaining, with the interest of a story, the laws of physiology pertaining to 
digestion. This plan was continued in a series of books published in France which 
have had a gi’eat popularity. In 1863 he joined Hetzel in the conduct of the Magazin 
d' Education et dc Mcreation. In 1866 he had organized a teachers’ league of 30,000 
m(?iubers, which promoted popular education not only tiirougli schools, but also through 
the formation of communal libraries, and by its pressure in favor of free and obligatory 
education. We translate a few of the titles of Mace’s admirable books for children: 
Stories of the Little Ghdteau; iheater of the Little Chateau; History of Two Apple Mer- 
chants; Servants of the Stomach — a sequel to the Hisim^y of a Mouthful of Bread; Hie Eye; 
Lett&r of a Peasant of Alsace to a Senator; The Separation of the School and the Church; 
and Half Instruetwn, The last two wmrks are intended to lay out the work of the 
teachers’ league (}igm de Venseignment) of which Mace is president. 

MACEDONIA, anciently, the name of a country lying n. of Thessaly. It was origi- 
nally of small extent, embracing only the district called Emathia, but gradually extended 
until, in the time of Philip, father* of Alexander, it reached, on tfie n., the Scardian 
mountains, a portion of the Hsemus (mod. Balkan) range; on the w., the frontiers of 
Epirus and Illyria; on the e., the river Nestos (mod. Karasu); and on the s., Thessaly, 
The country is on the whole mountainous, especially in the s. and w., but there are 
seve];al large plains of great fertility. The principal rivers were called the Strymon, tlie 
Axius, and the Haliacmon. Macedonia was famous among the ancients for its gold and 
silver mines, and its productiveness in oil and wine. It contained a number of flourish- 
ing cities, of which the names are well known in ancient history, particularly Pella, the 
capital, Pydna, Thessalonica, Potidaea, Olynthos, Philippi, and Amphipolis. The 
Macedonians are believed by some to have been originally an Illyrian race, but this is 
not probable. Their language, though different from, was yet allied to that of Greece. 
The singular fact, however, that it employed words not used by the Greeks, but pre- 
served in Latin, would lead us to infer that the ethnological connection between Greece 
proper and Macedon belonged to an extremely remote period. The Macedonians were 
certainly not pure Hellenes, nor did the ancients so consider them; but we may regard 
. them as ruder members of the Grecian nation, whose early development bad been hin- 
deicd by unknown obstacles. The history of Macedonia is involved in much obscurity 
till about 490 B.C., when the Persians subdued it, so that the Macedonian king, Alex- 
ander!,, was compelled to take part with Xerxes in his invasion of Greece. On the 
retreat of the Persians after the battle of Platsea in 479 b.o., Macedonia again recovered 
its independence, tinder the wise and vigorous reign of Archelaus, who died 399 B,c,, 
it greatly increased in prosperity and power; but after liis death, a period of civil wars 
and contests for the tlircne ensued, which ended in the accession of Pliilip II. (359 b,c.), 
who not only seated himself firmly on the throne, but knew how to develop the resources 
of his kin.^dom, and so to direct the warlike spirit of his subjects as greatly to extend 
ids dominions. His son, Alexander IIL, surnamed Alexander the great (q.v.), brought 
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lialf tlie 'th.eii knowa world under his empire; but after his death the Macedonian 
empire was broken up, and at the end of a period of 22 years of incessant wars, formed 
into four principal kingdoms under his greatest generals. Macedonia itself fell to the 
lot of Aiitipater, after w=hose death ensued another, period of civil wars and contests for 
tiie throne, of wiiich the Greeks endeavored to take advantage for the recovery of their 
ancient indej-a-n . : : •lu.'e. But the Athenians having called in the assistance of the Romans 
against Pliilip of Macedonia, by ■whom their city w^as besieged, the Macedonians 

w'ere defeated the Eonia.Es in the great battle of Cynoceplialm (197 b.c.), and both 

•Greece and Macedonia became subject to the Roman power. Perseus, the successor of 
Phiilp, was finally defeated at Pydna (168 b.g.), and adorned the triuinpli of jiEmilius 
Paulas. An attempt of the Macedonian nobles to shake off the oppressive yoke of the 
Itoinans having been also defeated, and the nobles driven into exile, Macedonia became 
{liS B.c.) a Roman province, in wdiich Thessaly and part of Illyria were included. After 
(lie time of Constantine, the country was ravaged by Slavic tribes; by the 7th c., the 
•o’nl semi-Greek Macedonians were extinct; and in the later ages of the Byzantine 
their place was supplied by colonies from Asia, many of them of "Turkish 
•descent. — See Finlay’s JfedfiEW? 

MACEDONIAMS, a party, which arose toward the close of the Arian controversy, and 
took their name from Macedonius, who became patriarch of Constantinople in 341. 
Their distinctive doctrine was the denial of the divinity of the Holy Ghost. In the 
early stage of the Arian question, the subject of the Ploly Ghost attracted no special 
iiGtice, being equivalently involved in the great subject of dispute regarding the Son. 
But when it came to be discussed, the same division of opinions was elicited regarding 
the Holy Ghost which had already arisen about the second person of the Trinity. 
Macedonius taught that the Holy Ghost was “subordinate to the Father and to the Son, 
alike to them in substance, and a creature.” — Socrates, Mecl Mst. ii. 46. He had him- 
self been a member of the semi- Arian party, and as such had been deposed by the Arians 
in 360. His party was a considerable one, no few-er than 36 bishops having appeared 
attached to it at the council of Constantinople in 381. His doctrine, nevertheless, was 
condemned in that council, in which also rvas added to the Nicene creed the special 
clause by which the divinity of the Holy Ghost is defined. The Macedonians subsisted 
as a distinct party so late as the time of Theodosius.— -They are also called Pneumato- 
maeh% or “Adversaries of the Spirit.’’ 

MACEDO'lSriUS, Patriarch of Constantinople (a.d. 341). See MACEDomANS, ante. 

MACEDG'NIUS was nominated bisiio'p of Constantinople by the emperor Anasta- 
sius I., about 496 a.d. Because he had subscribed the henoticon, or “decree of union,” 
w'hieh the emperor Zeno had issjied in 482, the monks of the capital renounced fellow- 
s.hip with him and persistently rejected his advances towards reconciliation. Yet, in 
accordance with his general mildness, he abstained from treating them severely. About 
511, having, by his recognition of the council of Chalcedon, incurred the displeasure of 
the emperor, he was deposed and banished by him on a charge of heresy and crime. 
The church in all parts of the empire pronounced this sentence"uu just, and Vitalian the 
Goth, in 514, rose up in arms against it, but without success. Two years afterwards 
Macedonius was released from exile by death. 

MACEI'O, or Macay'o, a city in the province of Alag6as, in Brazil; pop. 8,000. It 
has 3 churches and as many schools. The inhabitants are agriculturists, and there is a 
considerable manufacture of rum. At its port, Jagnara, there is some ship-building, 
and sugar and cotton are exported. 

McENTEE, Jekvis, b. Rondout, N. Y., 1828; devoted himself to the study of land- 
scape painting with F. E. Church; and, in 1858, opened a studio in Hew York, where 
he soon obtained a high position among American artists. His principal success was 
gained in depicting mountain scenery, and by his skill in the treatment of foliage. His 
style is refined, his brush being handled with delicacy, though vigorously, and he is 
specially notable for luminous effects. In recent years he has undertaken figure-paint- 
ing, and has given evidences of ability in this direction, apparently equal to that which 
has been conceded to him as a landscape artist. 

MACERA'TA, a province in e. Italy, in the marches on the Adriatic coast; 1057 
sq. m. ; pop. 236,994. The Apennines intersect it, and much of the country is rDoun- 
tainous and incapable of cultivation. The valleys and level districts are fertile, and in 
them large quantities of corn and wine are raised. Capita], Macerata. 

MACERA'TA, a walled t. of central Italy, and capital of the province of the same 
name (formerly a delegation). Pop. 20,000. It is finely situated in the midst of Mils, 
on a lofty eminence, 22 m, s.w. of Ancona, and commands picturesque views of the sea 
and the Apennines. The streets are straight and well paved, and there are some fine 
public edifices, including a cathedral with some good paintings, six other minor churches, 
and numerous conventual establishments. The palazzo comunale, or town-hall, is a 
beautiful building of the 13th century Macerata has a university of high repute, and 
is a center of intellectual and social Italian life. The province contains a pop. ’71, 

236,719. ^ ^ ^ F 
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MAGEES are officers attending the supreme courts in Scotland, appointed by the- 
crown. Their duty is to keep silence in the court, and execute the orders of the courts,, 
if addressed to them. They hold office for life, and are paid by salary. 

MACFARLANE, Robeet, 1734-1804; b. Scotland; educated at Edinburgh and 
was for a time editor of the Ckroivicle, He published an edition of Oman in, 

the Gaelic, with a Latin translation, and it is said that he wuis concerned with Macpher- 
son in the production of the Ossianic poems. 

MAGEAREEH, Geoege Alexandbe, mus.d., an English musical composer and 
essayist of high reputation, son of George Macfarren, a dramatic author and musician. 
He was born in London, Mar, 2, 1813, and his education was conducted at the royal 
academy of music, at which institution he became a professor in 1834. As an operatic 
composer, Mr. Macfarren is the most characteristic representative of the national Eng- 
lish school — his aim being to revive the old English music in modern opera. His earliest 
dramatic wmrk, The BemPs Opera, "was produced in 1838; Bon Qiiimte followed in 1846;, 
and Mng GharUs II in 1849, which first brought out Miss LouisaPyne in English opera. 
A cantata, The Bleeper AwaJcened, was brought out at the national concerts in 1850„ 
Lenore in 1852, May-day in 1856, and Ghrisimas in 1860. The opera of Mobin Hood fob 
lowed in the same year, which attained a popularity far beyond its predecessors, and 
was performed during a whole season to overflowing houses. The opera di camera of 
Jes»y followed in 1863; Blie Stoops to Conquer and Ilelvellyn in 1864. The oratorio 
of John the Baptist appeared in 1873. Mr. Macfarren’s works comprise numerous other 
small dramatic pieces, as well as chamber music, vocal and instrumental, and several 
symphonies and overtures. He has also contributed largely to the literature of music.. 

Budiments of Harmo7iy published in 1860; Bia; Lectures on Harmony^ in 1867. 
In 1875 he became principal of the royal academy of music, and professor of music at 
Cambridge university, receiving the degree of doctor of music. 

McEERRIlSr, JoHK Beeky, d.d., b. Rutherford, Tenn., 1807; admitted as a 
preacher in the Methodist Episcopal church in 1825, and was a missionary for two years* 
among the Cherokee Indians. In 1840 he began to edit the Soutlmmterji Chrktmi 
Adwcate at Hashville, which he continued for 18 years; was in 1858 appointed book- 
agent of the Methodist Episcopal church; in 1866 was made corresponding secretary of 
the board of missions. He is the author of History of Methodism in l^nnessee, 3 vols. , and 
assisted in the preparation of Bedford's History of the Organization of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Ghuroh, South. 

MacGATIAN, Januaeitjs Aloysius, 1844-78; b. Ohio; of Irish- American parent- 
age. He commenced the practice of composition when quite young, and entered jour- 
nalism as a correspondent. ‘ In 1868 he visited Europe, and at the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war was attached to the staff of the Aem York JJemZfZ, and accompanied 
the army of Bourbaki, whose defeat and retreat into Switzerland he described in his 
letters, fie was in Paris during the and wrote vigorous and graphic descrip- 

tiou of the scenes and incidents of the time. On one occasion he was arrested, and was. 
preserved from death at the hands of the infuriated communists only by the interven- 
tion of the American minister. During the summer of 1871 he traveled tlirough' Europe, 
and in the autumn was ordered by Herald to Russia, where he remained during the* 
following year. The Russian expedition to Khiva In 1878 was attended by MacGahan 
in the capacity of correspondent of the Herald, despite the positive directions to the con- 
trary of gen. Kaufmann, commanding the expedition. The pertinacity, shrewdness, 
and good-nature with which the American persisted in carrying his point insured his 
success; and, though at times hunted by Cossacks under orders to restrain him, he was 
able to fulfill his engagement, and convey intelligence to the journal employing him that 
reached the public in no other way. "The information winch he gained during the 
progress of this expedition was afterwards published by MacGahan in book-form under- 
the title Canipakfmng oyi the 0ms and the Fall of Khim. The latter part of the year 

1873 was spent by MacGahan at his home in Ohio and in Cuba; and in the spring of 

1874 he was in London, whence he was ordered by the Herald to proceed to Spain to 
report the Carlist outbreak of that year. He Joined the army of Don Carlos, and accom- 
panied it for ten months, continuing a voluminous and graphic correspondence with his 
journal during the progress of the campaign. While in Spain he fell into the hands of 
the republicans, was mistaken for a Carlist, and again owed his life to the intervention 
of tlie representative of his government. In 1875 he accompanied the Pandora expe- 
dition toward the north pole, organized by the editor of the Herald and capt. Allen 
Yoiiiig, and on his return published an account of his experiences with the title Under 
the Northern Lights. He now resigned from the emplo}'' of the Herald, and entered that 

* oitXioLoodoxi Daily Ffetes ; and in June, 1876, took his departure to join the Turkish 
army in the capacity of war-correspondent of that journal. But the pro'gress of this duty 
soon brought to MacGahan’s ears rumors of the commission of horrible barbarities by 
the Turkish guerrillas (Baslii-Bazouks) in Bulgaria, and he repaired to that country to 
witness for himself and to the world the truth or falsity of these statements. The hor- 
rible evidences of the malignant cruelty which had characterized Turkish warfare in 
Bulgaria roused in the American feelings of the most intense indignation, and he 
recapitulated the history of his experiences in the columns of the Bally Hews in language* 
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which awakened the profoiindest sympathy on the part of the British public, and, 
indeed, Avherever die terrible story .found readers. Concerning the extraordinary series 
of letters which at this period drew the attention of the civilized world to the columns 
of the IJriil'ii ycica, tiie following, frotu the pen of Archibald Forbes, who was long 
assuciaied Vv'ith jlacCalian, will be read with interest: *‘AIacGahan’s work in exposing 
the Bulgarian atrocities of 1870 produced veiy renuirkable results. As mere literary 
work there is n<K,luagihat I know of to excel it in vividness, in pathos, in a burning 
earnestness, in a glovv that thrills from the heart to the heart. His letters fired Mr. 
Gladstone into a convulsive paroxysm of revolt against the barbarities they described. 
They stirred England to its very depths, and men traveling in railway carriages were to 
be noticed with Hushed faces and moistened eyes as they read them, Lord.Beaconsfield, 
then premier of England, trical to whistle dowm the wdnd the veracity of the exposures 
they made. The imister of sneers jibed at the “ Goffee-house babble ” that was making 
thcMiations to throb with indignant passion. A British official, Air. Walter Baring, was 
sent into Bulgaria on the track of the two Americans, MacGahan and Schuyler, with 
intent to break down their testimony by cold official investigations. But, lo! Baring was 
an honest man with a heart; and he w'iio had been sent out to curse MacGalian blessed 
him instead altogether, for he more tliaii confirmed his figures and pictures of murder, 
brutality, and atrocity. It is not too much to say that this Ohio boy, avIio three years ago 
wuas laid in his all too-premature grave on the shore of the Hellespont, changed the face 
of eastern Europe.” Ills stated that, on leaving the unhappy Bulgarians, MacGaluui 
said to them: “ Before a year is past you will see me here witlx the army of the czar.” 
This assurance was v<n*ified by the event. Early in 1877 he went to St. Petersburg, and 
accompanied the Russian column throughout the succeeding w-ar, indefatigable ni tlie 
pursuit of his professional duties and enthusiastic in the cause which he had taken .so 
much to heart. He w'as preparing to attend the international congress at Berlin when 
lie wms struck dowm by fever, and died in Constantinople after a few* days’ illness, June 
9, 1S78, MacGaiian wms a type of a class of journalists whose names can be numbered 
on the fingers of one liand: Russell, Sala, Blanley, Forbes, MacGalian. After them 
come a long list of munes, ciiiefly American, including Albert D. Richardson, John Rus- 
sell l^oung, Eugene Sdiiiyler, WhitelawReid, etc., through whose additional labors tlie 
art of the newspaper correspondent has become recognized and respected. 


]\IcGEE, Thomas D’Arcy, 1825-08; b. Ireland: emigrated to America when 17 
years of age, and settled in Boston, Mass., where he contributed to the Pilot, of wdiicii 
he became editor. He returned to Ireland in 1845 and remained until 1848, writing for 
the Dublin /I and interesting himself in the repeal movement. He again crossed 
the ocean, and for the next 9 years was the editor of the yeio York Nation, afterwards 
tlm Ainerican Celt, In 1857 he changed his residence to Canada, and established The 
Yew Era in Montreal, being also elected a member of parliament, a position to which he 
was constantly re-elected until his death. He was also twdee a member of the ministry, 
and for one te™ president of the executive council. He ^vas a prominent advocate of 
the movement for the union of the provinces, and drafted the plan on which that was 
afteiwvards effected. He oppo.sed the Fenian movement, a fact wffiicli is supposed to 
iiave caused his death. .Ho was as.sassinated April 7, 1868, by one Wiiealen, at the door 
of ills hotel tifter a night session of parliament. He was an able journalist, a brilliant 
public speaker, and the author of a number of important workk Among these are : 
History of the Irish Settlers in Yorfh An lerka, from ihs earliest period to 1850; Mstory of 
AttpnpU to establish the Protestant Eefnrniation in Ireland ; SkeieJm of 0'Go7imell and hh 
Friends; Popidar History of Ireland ; and a volume of poems. 

.MAcG.EOGHE'GAIsr, James, 1698-1700: b. Ireland; pursued his studies at Rlieims, 
and taking holy orders became chaplain of the Irish brigade attached to the French 
arni}^. ^ At the instance of a number of distinguished Irishmen in the French service, he 
W’roie in French a History of Ireland, wh.ich wuas translated into English in 1835. 

McGILL, John, d.d.. 1809-7.2; b. Pliiladelphia; emigrated in childhood to Bards- 
towii, Ky. ; graduated at iSt. Joseph’s college; practiced law in New Orleans and in 
Eentuck}' ; studied theology at Baltimore a,u(l Rome; took priest’s orders in 1830 in the 
Roman church at Eardstown; preached in Lexington, Ky., and in 1850 was conse- 
crated bishop of Richmond, Va. He took a prominent part in the Vatican council. He 
is said to have been an able preacher and a distinguished controversial writer. 

9^HjLIVR AY, Alexander, 1740-93; b. Ala.; son of a Scotch trader named 
McGillivray, and a Iialf-brced daughter of a French officer. He received a good educa- 
tion at Charleston, and %vas for a time in mercantile business at Savannah, but soon 
came back to the Greek Indians, whom he led, on the royalist side during the revolution- 
ary war. At its close ho negotiated an alliance between the Creeks and Seminoles, and 
fepam; and he became an agent of the latter. In 1790 he was a party to a treaty gTant- 
mg a considerable territory to the United States, and was made a brig. gen, and U. 8. 
agent. ; ' 

McGILLI\ RAy, William, ld.d., 1796-1852; b. Scotland; graduated at King’s 
college, Aberdeen, where, and at Edinburgh, he studied medicine. He never took a 
medical degree, but devoted himself to his favorite study of natural history. In 1823 he 
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These forraidable flesh-eaters are called “ saber-toothed tigers,’* but some of the species 
resembled the lion, and are spoken of as lions by some authorities; and were fully the 
size of the largest of the present leo. They had a wide distribution in space and 
time, their fossils being found in Great Britain, in various parts of the continent of 
Europe, in India and other parts of Asia, and in Nortiii and South America, rangihg in 


was appointed keeper of the Edinburgh university, and in 1831 curator of the miisornTi 
of the royal college of surgeons at Edinburgh. In 1841 he was appointed professor of 
natural history in Mariscbal college, Aberdeen. His most important w^orks are : A Ek- 
tory qf British Birds, 5 vols., 1837~5S; A Manual of British Ornithology, 3 vols., 1840-41; 
ilie Flowering Plants of Great Britain and Ireland, 


MAC0IlLYCflB'DY EEEKS, the highest mountains in Ireland, forming a group in the 
w. of the county Kerry, and rising from the western shores of the lakes of Killarney, to 
the beauty of -wliich their lofty heath-covered summits add an element of grandeur. The 
reeks cover an area of about 28 sq.m. ; and Carran-tual, the loftiest peak, is 3,404 ft, in 
height. 


McGREADY, James; supposed to have been b. in Pennsylvania about 1760; after 
being educated at Jefferson college, entered the ministry of the Presbyterian church; 
labored for a time in North Carolina; in 1796 removed to s.w. Kentucky, where he w^as 
prominently connected with a remarkable revival of religion, which contiimecl for sev- 
83‘ai years, leading to the ordination of men to the ministry who had hot received a reg- 
ular 'theological training. These ordinations led to controversies •wliicli ciiliiiinated in 
1810 in the organization of the Cumberland Presbyterian church, a denomination of 
much strength and influence in Kentucky, Tennessee, and some other states. 

McGregor, a village of Iowa, capital of Clayton co., on the Chicago, Dubuque 
and Minnesota railroad; pop. 2,074. It has excellent schools, 6 churches, 2 •weekly 
newspapers, and manufactures of carriages, wagons, etc. 

McGREGOR, John, 1797-1857; b. Scotland; after engaging in business in Can- 
ada, returned to England and was sent by the government on commercial mission to 
several states on the continent. In 1840 he was made a secretary to the board of trade, 
which office be gave up in 1847, to accept a seat in parliament as a member for Glasgow. 
In parliament as previously he was a supporter of free trade. He was the author of, 
among other books, Commercial and Financial Legislation of Ewope and America, 1841 ; 
Commercial Stcdistics of all Fatbns, 1844-50; and History of the British Empire from the 
Accession of James IL, 1852. 

MACGREGOR, John, b. at Gravesend, England, 1825; graduated at Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, and entered at the Middle Temple in 1847. In 1849-50 he made a 
tour of Europe, Egypt, and Palestine, and on his return was called to the bar. He after- 
wards visited every European country, as well as Algeria, Tunis, the United States, and 
Canada; was a writer for Punch and other periodicals; in 1865 made a canoe voyage, of 
which he afterwards gave an account in a book entitled A Thousand Miles in the r 3> Boy 
Canoe 07i Pmers and Lakes of Europe, Other voyages of the same kind followed, of 
which we have record in The Boh Boy on the Baltic, The Voyage Alone in the Yawl Boh 
Boy, and The Boh Bay on the Jordan, all of which have been widely read. 

McGUPPEY, William HdLMES, d.b., ll.d., 1800-73; b. Penn.; removed in youth 
to Ohio; graduated at Washington college 1825; was a professor in Miami univer- 
sity 1836-3^9; president of Ohio university 1839-45; and professor of moral philosophy 
in the university of Virginia from 1845 until his death. He was also the compiler of a 
series of readers and other school books, of which immense numbers were sold. 

McGUIRE, Hugh Holmes, 1801-75; b. Winchester, Ya. ; graduated in medicine at 
the university of Pennsylvania, 1821. Was professor of surgery in the Winchester 
medical college from its organization to its destruction during the civil war. He 
operated fifteen times for stone in the bladder without losing a case. He was vice- 
president of the American medical association in 1849. 

McGUIRE, Hunter Holmes, b. Winchester, Ya., 1835; son of Hugh Holmes; was 
made m.d. in 1855, and professor of anatomy in the Winchester medical college in 1858. 
Entering the confederate army as a private he soon became director of the 2d army 
corps of northern Virginia and medical surgeon to gen. “Stonewall” Jackson. Was 
made professor of surger}'- in Virginia medical college at Richmond. He has operated 
for stone in the bladder 47 times since the civil war, and contributed articles to medical 
journals, and has performed the operation of ligating the abdominal aorta, the patient 
living 12 hours afterwards. See Ligature. 

MACHjE'RODUS, a genus of extinct carnivorus animals of the feline or cat family, 
presenting the most specialized example of the carnivorous type known. The upper 
canines have a most extraordinary development, being long, saber-shaped, with finely 
serrated margins. The upper jaw has no true molars, and in the under jaw the premo- 
lars are reduced to 2 on each side. The dental formula is 
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Mme from the miocene formation to the middle of the quaternary, or human age. The 
bones of ^nachiwrwhis p'rimems, from the Bad Lands of Dakotah indicate an animal some- 
wdiat smaller than the American pantlier; with smaller cranium and orbit, and also 
described as differing in dental formula from that given above, having 3 upper 
incisors, and 3 upper premolars on each side instead of 2, making in all 30 teeth 
instead of 26. Tliere is another larger species from the same locality, but with less 
perfect remains. M, miliridem, from the tertiary of the Yal d’Arno is of large size, 
having upper canines 8i in- along the anterior curve, while M, from qiuUeni ary 

caverns of Brazil was still larger, having upper canines projecting 8 in. beyond their 
sockets. The bones of these animals are often found along wdtli those of several species 
of qiiadriimana, and of mammoth deer, hears, horses, elephants, and also various others 
of their ow^n famil^g as hyenas, tigers, and extinct lions; in fact, they flourished in the 
age of mammals, aiad must have made sad havoc among the more defenseless animals. 

MAGHiERITS, a strong fortress of Perea. Josephus says it "was originally a tower 
built by Alexander Jannmiis as a check to the Arab marauders. It was on a lofty 
point, siirrou tided by deep vallej^s, and of immense strength both by nature and art. 
After the fail of Jerusalem it was occupied by the Jewish banditti. The Jews say it 
^vas visible from JeriisrJcm. Its site was identified in 1806 by Seetzen with the exten- 
sive ruins now called Mkraner on a rocky spur jutting out from Jebel Attarus towards 
the n. , and overhanging the \'allcy of Zerka Main. Josephus says it wms the place where 
John the Baptist was iniprisonccfby Herod and beheaded by his order. 

McHALE, JoH]s\ D.D., b. Tubbernavine, Mayo, Ireland, 1791; studied at Maynooth 
college, ordained priest in 1814, and appointe'd professor of theology; in 1825 was 
appointed assistant bishop of Killala; titular bishop in 1834, and arciibishop of Tuam 
the same year. He wrote tivo series of letters on Roman Catholic emancipation; 
in 1827 published a treatise on the Emlemes and Doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
which was translated into French and German; built a cathedral at Ballina; built or 
repaired 100 churches in his diocese; established numerous convents and parish schools; 
preached in Rome in 1831 several sermons which wmre translated into Italian; in 1848 
he wmnt to Rome and obtained from the pope the condemnation of the Queen’s college 
in Irehmd; in 1869 he piycured from a council of Irish bishops a vote of censure of mixed 
education. He w'as a rigid Romanist, earnestly opposed Protestant missionary societies 
among his flock, and promoted the formatioirof Roman Catholic schools and colleges. 
He published Irish translations of 6 books of the Iliad and of the Pentateuch, and 60 of 
Moore’s Irish melodies in the same meter as the original, with the ancient airs. 

MoHEN'RY, a co. in n. Dakotah, drained by the Mouse and Cheyenne rivers; 1650 
sq.m.; the population of this and four other contiguous counties is given in the census 
of 1880 at 247. The surface comprises undulating prairie land, varied by large sand 
hills and buttes. 

McHenry, a co. in n.e. Illiuois, on the borders of Wisconsin, drained by the Pox 
and Des Plaines rivers, and intersected by the Chicago and Northwestern railroad; 470 
sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 24,914. This is a limestone region, having a flat surface, and generally 
fertile soil The leading productions are Indian corn, wheat, oats, barley, hay, potatoes, 
flaxseed, wool, butter, and cheese. Co. seat, Dorr. 

McHENRY, James, 1753--1816; b. Md. ; was an aid-de-camp to Lafayette in the revo- 
lutionary wmr, member of congress 1783-86, a member of the convention which framed 
the federal constitution, and secretary of war from 1796 to 1800. Port McHenry, off 
Baltimore, is named after him. 

MACHIAS, at. in Maine, near the mouth of the Machias river; pop. ’80, 2,203. It 
was settled in 1763, and incorporated in 1784. The Inhabitants are somewhat engaged 
in the fisheries, and there are a few manufacturing establishments. 

MACHIAVEL'LI, Niccolo. See Macchiayelli, ante. 

MAGHIGOLA'TIONS, the apertures betw’een the corbels supporting a projecting para- 
pet. The machicolations are for the purpose of allowdng projectiles to be hurled at an 
enemy wdien he approaches near the wall, as in scaling, undermining, etc. Such defenses 
are very common in castellated architecture, especial!}?’ over gateways, towers, etc. 

MACHINE-ENGRAVING has within recent years been introduced for the purpose of 
superseding, in whole or in part, the manual operations ox the engraver. The first step 
in this direction w^as the invention of the ruling-machine by Wilson Lowry for the pur- 
pose of engraving plain backgrounds, skies, or any other portions where the work was 
purely mechanical The saving of labor effected by this instrument was very great, and 
as its work was performed in a most satisfactory manner, it soon came into very general 
Use. -But what is propei'ly denominated machine-engraving is executed wholly by 
machinery. This department consequently excludes all artistic work, and is generally 
restricted to the engraving of patterns, bank-notes, etc. For the engraving of bank-notes 
several machines have been invented, but their mechanism cannot here be described, 
as, besides being very complex, it is, for obvious reasons, kept secret aA far as pos- 
sible. The Americans have particularly distingnished themselves in this branch of 
engraving, and, in fact, it is to one of that nation, Mr. Perkins, that the introduction 
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of tlie bank-note engraviDg-n^aohixie is due. Perhaps the most perfect machine for 
engraving is that invented by Wagner of Berlin, and called by him the “ universal rose 
engine, or guUloche machine,” which consists of a number of machines capable either 
of separate or of combined action, the number of distinct instruments being co-extenslve 
with the number of species of lines composing the pattern. The number and arrange- 
ment of the different instruments can be so varied that a practically unlimited number 
of patterns may be obtained, and the correctnevss and delicacy of these patterns is such 
us can hardly be surpassed. 

MAOHIHE AND MACHINEEY. See Mechanical PowERa 

MACHIMESY, Political Economy of. It has never been questioned that machinery 
has added greatly to the productive power and the possessions of mankind, and lias thus 
tended to piace the poor more nearly on a par with” the rich, hy enabling them to obtain, 
at a cheap rate, articles of comfort and lux my of so good a quality as not to be capable 
of improvement by increase of expenditure. A mischievous fallacy has, however, often 
taken possession of the nninstructed, to the effect that machinery has a tendency to 
dispense with hand-labor, and so to benefit the consumer at the expense of the workmen. 
To clear away this fallacy, it is only necessary to remember that macbinery itself must 
he made with hands; that the capital of a country will not he diminished by the employ- 
ment of machinery; and that such capital must continue to be employed in paying 
wages, as of old. It is true that there is a shifting of the parties to whom the wages are 
paid. When the power-loom was invented, much of the capital that went to liand- 
•weaving was spent on iron and wmod for the construction of power-looms. It is a 
specialty of machinery that it is apt to train the hands to do but one thing, and that 
thing is liable to fluctuations. The remedy for this is in the working-man not supposing, 
as he too often does, that he has a right to be employed all his days in one special form 
of work, but in learning a variety of occupations, or rather learning the faculty pos- 
sessed by intelligent people of turning the hand to a new function when that is necessary. 
It is of the more importance to keep this in view that some kinds of manufacture accu 
mulate in certain districts where they can be best executed, and in these there arises a 
sort of monopoly in the manufacture for the time being, but this monopoly is liable to 
be broken and affected by many accidents. Thus, the war with America has lately in 
this way powerfully affected the cotton manufacture, and driven a large body of people 
either to flud another occupation or to become paupers. 

MACHINERY, Political Economy of (anfe)* The various questions that have 
from time to time arisen concerning the relation of machine labor to human labor have 
been entertained generally on a basis of pure speculation, owing to the absence of 
statistics whereupon to base positive reasoning. Of course, in the consideration of such 
a subject, the advocates of the largest use of machinery have the advantage. The bless- 
ings of the application of power to the reduction of human labor are prominent and 
undeniable. The multiplication of manufactures through the use of so poiverful a force 
is a fact which cannot be gainsaid. The reduction of the possibilities of art to an auto- 
matic basis, tlius relieving the individual mind from tension and the individual morality 
from responsibility, offers attractions. In the face of the absence of statistical evidence 
to the contrary, the absolute and positive deductions to be made from observation alone 
are all in favor of the most widespread employment of steam-powmr and machinery. 
It has, therefore, been comparatively easy for the advocates of the largest possible 
expression of mechanical force in manufacture, to formulate statements as argument, 
strongly sustaining their vie\r of the question, and against wfliich no well-founded objec- 
tion could be made. Such statements have gradually assumed the character of the 
following propositions: 1st, that so-called “labor-saving” machinery enables the laborer 
to save liis muscle and improve his mind ; 2d, that it lowmrs the price of luxuries, and 
makes them measurably attainable by the laboring classes; 8d, that while displacing 
certain kinds of labor, it creates a necessity for certain other kinds, thus bringing about 
merely a change of relation and not of existence; 4th, it enables the prosecuting of vast 
enterpi'ises, involving only the concentration of capital; 5th, it increases the capacity for 
foreign trade; 6th, it favors the laborer by procuring for him higher wages with greater 
purchasing powmr than were possessed by his forefathers. In support of these propo- 
sitions, those wdio make them offer evidence which is patent to all as a matter of universal 
observation. As simple statements, taken by themselves, they are undeniable. Their 
acceptance involves, also, by a process of inexorable logic, the acceptance of the largest 
possible increase of mechanical power and machinery as beneficent agents in the con- 
' stant improvement of the condition of the race. 

But exactly here arises the action of a principle which has been fairly enuncinted by 
Bagehot, in his Physics mid PoUiics, to the effect that the tendency of reaction in natural 
law, which becomes potent wflieii this is carried to an extreme, is, first, to bring about an 
equilibrium of conditions— which is dangerous; and, next, to produce a preponderance 
in the exercise of force in one direction or another — wfliicii is hurtful. The simplest form 
of expression of this principle is found in the conditions of life and activity as applied 
to every class of existence, in the threefold movement of grow?th, maturity, and decay. 
Its more complicated expression is the result of an abnormal and artiflcial activity; and 
this, it has been claimed, is incidental to the over-use of machinery; and the recognition 
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•of tills principle, it is claimed, establisies tlie possibility of sucli an over-use, and f iir- 
nislies tlie first logical argument against tbe propositions advanced by the advocates of 
the largest possible employment of machinery. The application of the laws of mechanics 
to the construction of machinery dates hack in positive history to about the 3d c. b.c. 
There are also hints at the existence of mechanism of various" kinds at a much earlier 
period among oriental nations. It is worth remarking that the discoveries and inven- 
tions prior to the middle of the last century were all in the direction of akUna mankind 
in their labors, and that it was not until the first application of machinery to manufac- 
tures — in the period between 1690 and 1750 — tliat tliis condition W'as changed, and that 
of labor contemplated. It is, however, a fact, that in 1618 a piatent (number 6) 

•was granted in England to David Ramsey and Thomas Wildgosse,; which included in 
its specifications engines for plowing without horses or oxen, and for raising water to 
great heights; and a plan for making boats run “ as swifte in calmes and more safl; in 
stormes then boats full sayled in Greate Wynes.” But of this and other inventions of 
the Ifitliaiid 17th ceiitiiries, there was no recorded result of “ labor-saving.” Half a cen- 
tury ago, Thomas Carlyle discerned a condition whose continued existence bas since 
given occasion for much discussion of the political economy of machinery. Then he 
wrote: Cotton cloth is already twopence a yard lower, and yet bare backs were never 
more numerous among us. Let inventive men cease to spend their existence incessantly 
contriving how cotton can be made cheaper; and tr}^ to invent, a little, how cotton at its 
present cheapness could be somewhat justlier divided among us.” Following him, 
‘Thomas Love Peacock, an English author of distinction, wrote as follows: “Ports 
a'esoimding with life, in other words, with noise and drunkenness, the mingled din of 
^avarice, intemperance, and prostitution! Profound researches, scientific inventions, to 
•what end? To teach the art of living on a little? To disseminate liberty, independence, 
health? Kol to multiply factitious desire, to stimulate depraved appetites, to invent 
unnatural wants, to heap up incense on the shrine of luxury, and accumulate expedients 
of selfish and ruinous profusion. Complicated machinery: behold its blessings! Twenty 
years ago, at the door of every cottage, sat the good woman with her si 3 inning-wheel 
The children, if not more profitably cunployed than in gathering health and sticks, at 
rieast laid in a stock of health and strength to sustain the labor of maturer years. "Where 
is the spinning-wheel now, and every simple and insulated occupation of the indus- 
trious cottage? Wherever this boasted macliineryis established, the children of the poor 
;are death-doomed from tlieir cradles.” 

Next Emersoh sounded a warning note; “ A sleep creeps over the great functions of 
;man. Enthusiasm goes out. In its stead, a low prudence seeks to hold society stanch; 
hut its arms are too short; cordage and machineo'y nemv supply the place of life."' 

And then John "Ru skin, whose whole lifetime has been devoted to the exposure of 
■error, the annihilation of sham, and the rootiiig-up of that which was untruthful, wrote 
in this wise: “If you find in the city you live in, that everything which human hands 
.and arms are able, and human mind w'illiug to do — of pjulling, pushing, carrying, mak- 
ing, or cleaning— is done by machinery, you will come to understand what I have never 
yet been able to beat, with any quantity of verbal hammering, into my readers’ heads, that 
;as long as living breath-engines and their living souls and muscles stand idle in the 
.streets, to dig coal out of pits to drive dead steam engines is an absurdity, waste, and 
wickedness.”' 

It is thus obvious that to certain minds, and these of the deepest and clearest, the 
accepted and apparently obvious position of machinery in its relation to human la"bor 
ilias appeared to be at least doubtful. And this conclusion is not confined to the minds 
of statesmen and political economists. The instinct of the laboring-class sceuted a dan- 
gerous enemy from the period of the first application of power to macliinery. The liis- 
;tory of manufacturing in Great Britain, France, and Germany, from the date of the 
first intervention of this force, is pointed by constantly recurring periods of antagonism 
between the laborer and the machine. Between the political economist and the hand- 
worker there is a wide distance, which was bridged over in this instance by authors in 
•every department of literature, and orators upon every subject. Adam Smith published 
Im inqwiry into the Miture amd Causes of the Wealth of d^ations in 1766 , at wdiich date 
ithe use of machinery with the application of water-power was prevalent in England. 
In the work above-named, he says: “The liberal reward of labor, as it is the natural 
icffect, scat is the natural symptom of increasing national wealth. The scanty main te- 
inance of the laboring poor, on the other hand, is the natural symptom that things are at 
a stand, and their standing condition tliat they are going fast "backward.” 

This being the fact, the relative condition of wages in connection with the employ- 
ment and non-employment of machinery becomes an important factor in the question; 
so also does the relation of the product of machine-labor to capital; and no less tbe char- 
acter- of the product of machine -labor, as to whether it be of a better quality than that 
which can be produced by band-labor. And the further question arises, whether the 
acknowledged increase of power to export manufactured articles, the result of the 
extended use ^ of machinery, be economically beneficial to a country. All these points 
are to be considered— with others— in the endeavor to reach a just conclusion as to the 
main question. It is interesting to note that each of them has been considered- -sepa- 
irately — by men eminent in different departments of learning. By combining conclusions 
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formed under such circumstances, it is practicable to gain an expression of opinion 
which cannot fail to be of value. 

A few years since, when the balance of trade had first turned in favor of the United 
States, and shipments to foreign ports, already enormous, were increasing in a ratio quite 
unexampled, Mr. Edward Atkinson, an acknowledged authority, expressed himself as 
follows: “The alleged abundance of money consists of loanable capital in cotton, corn, 
coal, and the like, seeking use. It finds its first expression in the attempt to open for- 
eign markets, and the si/7*ange picture of an excessive shipment to foreign lands, while thou^ 
sands in this country are insufficiently supplied. The normal condition has to be reached, 
in which process the exports in ratio to numbers now excessive may again decline, and 
the exports and imports become nearly equal — a condition far more consistent toith true 
-welfare^'* 

The situation as here pictured, and which is certainly the direct result of the appli- 
cation of comprehensive mechanical power, will he seen to be analogous to that indicated 
in the passage heretofore quoted from Thomas Carlyle. Again, the multiplication of 
the possibilities of machinery is claimed, and justly, to have cheapened the cost of 
inanufactured goods, and it is contended that this result is beneficent. An editorial 
writer ill the New York Tribune, Aug. 7, 1878, attacked this question after the follow- 
ing fashion: “ Go down the streets where cheap shops abound in any American city, 
and you will see these girls by the hundred flaunting along the sidewalk, with their 
sleazy dresses made up in the last fashion, their voices loud and defiant, their whole 
manner drunken with silliness and vanity. It is time we spoke the truth about this 
class, for it is from among them that the lowest of all classes is recruited every year. 
The majority of fallen women in this or any American city are not tliose who "have 
sold their birthright for love, or who have been tempted to their undoing, but these 
vain, ignorant girls to whom dress and adventure are the wine of life.’' 

Even the manufacture and use of the sewing-machine have not been without their 
opponents, prominent among these being Thurlow Weed, who alleges that these have 
psulted “ in throwing tens of thousands of poor women out of employment, and affect- 
ing the morals of the country alarmingly.” A writer in the New ifork Times, a few 
years since, made the following extraordinary statement: “The use of machinery not 
only is a fixed fact, but that use is constantly increasing; every person concerned with it, 
from the inventor who shapes the machine, to the user of it, acts for his own immediate 
benefit, and never troubles himself about the community; on the other hand, labor is 
superabundant, the questmi of social order and progress is really the question of the real 
effect of machinery on loiborf 

Tills, again, was more than paralleled by an utterance of ex-secretary Boutwell, to 
the following effect: “ Thus faculty, which is a systematic expression of intellectiiai 
power, is recompensed, viliila mere 'persom are becoming less important in the economy of 
labor T - ■ 

And the following, translated from an article entitled La Grise, published in a French 
paper, the Globe Illustre, in Philadelphia, in 1877, is still more significant: “An English 
manufacturer has said and written: ‘ The insubordination of our working people has 
caused us to dream^ of the possibility of doing without them. We have made and 
encouraged alb imaginable efforts of intelligence to fill the places of men by more docile 
instruments, and we are almost at the end. Mechanics has delivered capital from the 
oppression of labor. In fact, where we still employ a man, it is only provisionally; 
waiting the hour when there shall be invented for ns the means of performing his duty 
without him. ” ^ 

Of course the bearing of all of this on the question of the value of machinery as a cause- 
of positive displacement is obvious. The editor of the French paper quoted above tlius< 
expresses his view of the probable result of a condition such as that suggested: “What 
land of a system is this which suggests delight to the manufacturer in the hope that 
society can presently dispense with men. Fool! If jmiir workmen cost you something, 
are they not also your buyers? What will you do with your products, when, disabled, 
by you, these workingmen no longer consume them?” 

The ultimate object of an investigation like the one here undertaken is to discern, 
if possible, whether the net result of the constant increase in the use of machinery be 
or be not beneficial to the race. The antagonists to this increase, which, as they con- 
tend, has arrived long since at a point where it has become hurtful, respond to the prop- 
ositions in favor of it, already given, as follows: 1st That experience shows that there 
is no time gained to the laborer by the intervention of machinery ; while on the contrary 
its emp%meut is such a strain upon the physical and moral nature of those engaged in 
running it, ex necessitate rei, that so far from being enabled to “ improve his mind,” the 
machine-worker depraves both body and mind in the mere struggle for existence. It is 
claimed by those who make this assertion that “ the large manufacturing centers are 
vortices of vice; and that the lives of those who are appendages to mechanism are not 
only of less duration than the lives of hand-workers, but that such are forced by the 
nature of tbeir employment to sustain themselves by the free use of stimulants. The 
drunkenness, immorality, and general degradation of the slaves of the ‘ labor-saving' 
machine, as it is employed in manufactures, is patent in every manufacturing town 
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from Manchester and Sheffield to Lowell and Pittsburg.” 2d, They allege that while 
machinery “lowers the price of luxuries,” what were formerly necessities have no-w 
become luxuries to thousands by the operation of the same means, and it is manifest 
that the reduction of the cost ol* luxuries through the means of machinery to a price- 
(dmost within the reach of the poor, must breed extravagance through added tempta- 
tion. To that pleasant thing which is quite beyond our reach, we do not aspire; while- 
for that which seems almost within our grasp, we have an insatiable longing. 3d.. 
As to the displacement of hiiinan labor through the emplojmient of machinery 
being apparent, and not real, they point to the constanUy increasing prevalence 
of “ tramping” as a business; to tlielow rate of w^ages; to the increased emplo3-^meiit of 
prisons and alms-houses; and to the facts as to the capacity for displacement of the 
mechanical power in use, mathematically presented ; and which must be real and not 
merely apparent in its application, since the means for restoring the balance must 
needs work so much more slowdy. The number of persons in the United States engaged 
in manufactures by the use of machinery increased between 1850 and 1860, hy 37 per 
cent, and between 1860 and 1870 by 56 per cent, an increase of 93 per cent in twenty- 
years; of course representing, in combination with the quantity of mechanical power 
applied by each added individual, an amount of displacement quite incalculable. Mean- 
while, the application of machinery to agricultural work caused a falling off of the per- 
centage of increase in the uiunber of hands employed, as between the same two decades, 
of 30 per cent. An illustration of the working of the application of machinery to farm 
labor in the matter of displacement occurs in the case of the Dalryun pie farm in Dakotali, 
where, the harvest of 1880 — cutting 25,000 acres of wheat, employing 20 steam 
thresiiing-machines, each with a man and a team, gotten out at the rate of 30 car-loads a. 
day — returned a profit of $250,000, the yield bemg 35 bushels to the acre. A little 
reflection on these figures, as to the number of laborers that could be supported from 
this farm alone, were it worked by hand-labor, Avill leave a vivid impression as to the 
displacement in this direction. It is a fact that farming on this scale has not been 
found profitable in the long run. According to ex-secretary Boiitwell, ‘ ‘ the tools iipon 
a farm of any given capacity cost at least four times as much as the tools then in use 
would have co"st in 1840.” The subject of displacement is entertained by the same 
authority", in general terms, as follows: “The steam power of England represents, 
stands for, is equal to, the muscular force of a hundred million full-grown men.” It is 
further contended for this side of the argument, that the tendency" of the use of 
machinery is to the displacement of intelligent and skilled hand-labor, and that its. 
employment involves a comparatively unintelligent and monotonous application to a 
purely mechanical vocation. As was'said in an^editorial article upon this subject in a 
leading Nevr York journal, speaking for machinery, and on the labor-saving nature of 
its work, “ I will do this for you and save your muscles; do you wait on me, make 
me, and carry what I produce.” But the press has not infrequently reached conclusions 
adverse to the doctrines held by the advocates of the largest possible use of machinery". 
An editorial article in the New Y'ork llejrM thus expressed such an opinion: “ Ninety 
per cent of our people can, with the machinery we Americans use, produce all that 
the whole people can consume. That means that 36,000,000 can produce all that 
40,000,000 can use, and that, unless we re-establish our foreign commerce, 4,000,000 
at least must remain idle, and are condemned to beggary or starvation.” This 
was written when the balance of trade was against tbe United States: a reference to the 
citation from Mr. Atkinson iieretofore given will show that an extension of foreign 
commerce did not remedy the evil. But the chief significance of the Herald statement 
rests in its presentation of the percentage of displacement. Thurlow Weed is respon- 
sible for the assertion that the increase In the use of machinery in the prosecution of 
farm-work “ has thrown hundreds of thousands of men out of their ordinary employ- 
ment.” The N. Y. Evening Post of April 29, 1878, said, “The average daily^ wages 
earned hy 2,042,209 working-men, as shown by the last census of 100 cities of 
ximerica, w"as only 97 cents, and each had an average of only 180 days’ employ"- 
ment a year,” In 1850 the average annual wages of operatives in all manufactures, 
including mining and fishing, in the United States was $247, the net average 
product per capita $230, and the ratio of wages to gross product 224 per cent. In. 
1860 these relations had changed to the following: average -wages $288; average 
product |308; ratio of wages to gross product 20|- per cent. In 1870 the decline 
of wages in these relations still continued, the average wages being $383, the average 
product, $392; ratio of wages to gross product 19|- per cent. Now, vrhile the average 
w^ages in these industries combined was in 1870 $383 per annum, in manufactures 
alone it was $288, and in mining alone $482; while the ratio of wages to gross product 
in the latter indiistiy was 48. 75 "per cent. And this clearly shows that as the laboring- 
man avoids connection with machineiy his wages increase: the pay of hands engaged 
in copper-mining in the United States in 1870 w"as 67 per cent greater than that 
of operatives in the manufacturing industries. Carroll B. Wright, chief of the Massa- 
chusetts bureau of statistics, presented in his annual report for 1875 the figures resulting 
from an examination into the condition of 397 families of working-men in that state., 
By these it is shown that the wages (earnings) of these working-men varied between $221 
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for a day laborer, and $980 for an iron-roller per annum. Of these the liigbest earningg 
were those of blacksmiths, brick-layers, teamsters, carriage-smiths, etc., those who 
worked without the aid of machinery. 

It is interesting to note by the foregoing statistics that with the increased use of 
machinery between 1850 and 1870 there was a steady relative decrease in the receipts of 
manufacturing operatives in reiatiou to the net product per capita. Yet, as will be 
: shown hereafter, while the operator lost, the capitalist did not gain. The same differ- 
i dice between the amount of wages of rnaiiufacturing operatives and those engaged in 
; mining is found existing in Great Britain as in the United States. There mining w^ages 
V average $375 per head, while those in manufacturing industries vary between $175 and 
($200. A further example of this relation is found in the fact that 167,000 persons 
“■employed in manufacturing^ machinery in English factories receive only an average of 
$4 per capita per week, while men engaged in ship-huilding get $1 per day. Again, in 
1870 there were 5,404 hands employed in copper-mining in the United States, of whom 
^3,247 worked under ground; the average wages of these hands was $5 per capita. 
With regard to this whole matter of wages, however, it is only fair to take into considera- 
tion the purchasing x^oiver of money at different times. The authoritative statement of 
the superintendent of the census (1870) concerning this subject should certainly be 
received with respect. Bearing in mind that the estimates of wages given in this paper 
reach no later than 1870, attention is requested to the following: “After much thought, 
and extensive inquiry on the subject, the superintendent is disposed to regard 56 per 
cent as a just statement of the increase in price for all classes of mechanical and manu- 
factured productions between 1860 and 1870.” And while prices increased 56 per cent 
during the decade given, w^ages increased only 83 per cent ($388 in 1860; $883 in 
1870). It may be mentioned, also, that w^hile the wealth of the country, the capital 
invested in manufactures, and the gross annual yield of that capital, have all doubled in 
periods of eleven years, the wages of the operative have increased only 52 per cent in 
twenty years. 

These figures, it is contended by those whose argument we are now presenting, tend 
to show that the over-use of machinery in manufactures reduces wages. Of course, gene- 
xal high wages cannot occur during a period of displacement. Mr. David A. Wells has 
stated that “the labor of 335 persons (with the aid of the improved machinery in use) is 
:as effective in 1876, in meeting the demands of the country for cloth and food products, 
;as was the labor of 691 persons in effecting similar results in 1838; and as a consequence 
■of this change in the power of production, the labor of 466 other persons has within , 
• this time and within the special industries under investigation, been rendered unneces- 
saiy ; and they have been compelled to enter into relations with new wants and new 
capabilities of purchase in order to find employment.” But, on examining other 
spheres of employment, we are met by the same state -of things, with the ratio 'against 
the laboring-man, if anything, enhanced. Thus, we learn from Mr. Wells, that, in the 
stove manufacture, “3 men can now, with the aid of machinery, produce as many 
stoves as 6 men unaided could have done in I860;” also, that in the manufacture of 
straw goods, through the sewung-machine, 800 hands do more than 1000 could have 
clone a few years ago. Again, Mr. Wells says; “In the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, 8 men working with machinery can do at present what, prior to 1860, required 
the labor of 6 men to effect, wMle the incUmdual or par capita consumption of boots and 
•shoes in the United States has prohahlyheen more mtif arm during the same period than is 
the case imth any other commodity.''' This last statement is important in showing that 
there is no abnormal or even healthy increase in the demand for boots and shoes, to 
compensate for the displacement effected by machinery ; this, too, being one of the 
largest and most important of our manufacturing industries. Mr. Wells furtlier states 
(quoting the census of 1870) that, “ while the gain in the population in the United States 
from 1860 to 1870 was less than 33 per cent, the gain in the product of our so-called 
manufacturing industries during the same period, measured in kind, was 53 per cent, 
or nearly 80 per cent in excess of the gain in population.” 

Consulting further, on the subject of “displacement,” Mr. Carroll D. Wright's 
-admirable report (1877) on the statistics of Massachusetts, "we are told that, by the mere 
impromments in machinery since 1845, the productive powder of the shoemaker has been 
trebled, while in 10 years the productive powder of the woolen manufacturer has been 
I nearly doubled. According to Mr. Wright the total of steam and water power employed 
in Massachusetts in driving machinery is equivalent to the hand labor of 1,912,488 per- 
sons— the actual hand-labor in use being 366,889 persons in 1875, Here \ve have an 
admitted displacement of more than 1,600,000 persons; each hand-laborer having Ms 
powers multiplied by 6, through the agenc}^ of steam ami 'water (and machinery). But, 
says Mr. Wright, “ the industries of Massachusetts, wdthout the aid of her motive 
powmr, would require a population of 7,400,000, or nearly 44 times as great as it is 
mow, to furnisli the hand-labor necessary to cany them on.” The ratio, however, 
according to this authority, differs in the folio wung industries as given: In paper- 
making, each operative (plus machinery) represents tile hand-];il)or of 18 persons. In 
The textile manufactures, the relation is 1 to 9. Eaeh lumber-maker represents the 
power of 50 men. The statement as to the woolen manufacture would be incredible 
coming from any less authoritative source ; 388 operaims in 1875, added to the number 
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■■ainJoj/ed in- this uiclustnj in 1865, prodmced mry nemdy double the quantity of chfh of the 
jory/ier nuhiocr — a relathn tfj 70 persons as regards displacement. In 1810 the entire 

nianiifnctiire of carpets in tlie United States amounted to onl^^ 10,000 yards. In 1870 
there were 689 carpid- manufactories in the United States, employing 13,000 persons, at 
.•an average wage* of 8'161 ]'>nr aimmii, and producing carpets to the value of $22,000,000 
.annually. The rate (.)f displacement iu carpet nmnufacture through the use of the 
power-loom is as 1 to 3 in 2-ply ingrain carpets, and 1 to 9 in tapestry and Jacquard Brus- ^ 
seig__tliis ratio being in regirrd to the number of yards produced, in comparison with 
•the nite of production by the liand-ioom. That is to say, J3, 000 persons with powder 
iioiv manufacture what it would require 117,000 to make with the hand-loom. 

Says Benson J. Lossing— a close and accurate compiler, and careful observer as well: 
‘‘Extravagance in dress has become more marked since the civil war than at any 
time in the history of our country. It is not so much extravagance in taste as extrava- 
gance ill cost. A fashionable woman now expects 4 or 5 new- bonnets each y^ear, cost- 
ing $25 to $50 each; and some on which rich and rare laces are used may cost $200. 
Forty to one hundred and fifty dollars are now^ charged, sometimes, for the making 
and trimming of a single dress*", in addition to the cost of the body material. Only 
by tlie use of the ivonclerful sewing-machine, that does the w^ork of scores of nimble 
lingers in tlie same time, could the needle-work on the dresses of ivomen now% even 
tiie plainest that are in fasiiion, be performed.” The number of sewing-machines 
manufactured in the United States in 1874 wms 528,503; in the four years preceding the 
-centennial exhibition, the sales of this article averaged half a million a year. The 
.entire sales of the American sewdug-macliiue during the last 25 years are estimated 
to have numbered as margy as ten iniTiion machines. The number of patents granted in 
the United States on sewing-machines and parts of machines since 1842 exceeds 
1000, -while there are more than 40 separate parts of the article, each of w^hich lias 
lieen the subject of a patent. The use of the sewing-machine, when compared with 
liand-sewdiig, is probably in the relation of 1 to 6; a displacement of the work of 5 per- 
sons for every machine used. The relation of machinery in the manufacture of 
watches to hand-labor is as 1 to 31. Mr. Edward Atkinson mentions that a factory that 
uses 2,400 bales of cotton in a year, employs 300 to 500 working-men in the field; 
wdiereas in the mill it only employs 100 men, -women, and children. 

In 1856, M. Lepla}’, -writing on the subject of labor in France, characterized the 
.condition of things in a certain district by stating that the position of its maiiufacture.s 
— ‘‘ruined by machinery,, had driven the -working-people of the district to subsist on ' 
public charity. Iu witnessing the marvels of industry produced at the cost of so inucl] 
■sulfering,” tlie author demands “ Whether ‘progress thus realized he not actually decay ? 
The foiiow^ing pertinent remarks on this subject occur in an address of lion. Hugh 
McCulloch, July 4, 1878, at Woodstock, Conn.: “Idleness, especially enforced idleness, 
brews mischief and is dangerous to the state. Honest employment promotes virtue; 
idleness vice. Manual labor is reputable, although iu no country is it properly 
^respected. Laboring-men, as a class, are honest men. . . , .It is \vork that so many 
idle men — idle not through tlieir own fault, but idle by the substitution of machinery 

for hands — are begging tor, that families are starving for It is not strange, 

itherefore, that the*^laboring-mau looks upon labor-saving machinery and implements as 
his enemies ; and it is by no means certain that they are not. Looking at the labor 
.question as humanitarians regard it, it is, indeed, questionable if labor-saving machinery 
is networking against the security of society and the welfare of the race. Political 
•economists do not take this view of it. They care nothing for instmmentalities. They 
look only to results, and to results in a particular direction — the increase of the national 
wealth — as if the greatness of a nation consisted of its wealth alone, and not in the 
character and condition of its people.” 

We recur to the propositions of the Mends of machinery. 4th. “It enables the 
prosecuting of vast enter|>rises, involving only the concentration of capital.” This, as a 
simple statement of fact, is not disputed. The construction and consolidation of rail- 
pads; the foundation of vast manufacturing industries; the supplying of enormously 
Increasing populations (to a certain extent) v/ith the necessaries of life; and the provid- 
ingpf a smaller and more fortunate number with its luxuries,— these are demonstrable 
Incidents which may be fairly included among the uses of machinery. But other qiies- 
itions occur; and when the investia’ator is mef by tlie assertion that only 2 per cent of i 
the business houses of the United States avoid bankruptcy ; when it is known that nearly 
•■all the older railroads in the country have been at one time or another in the hands of 
.receivers; when factories are peri'oclically shut down, operatives on strike, and blast 
ifurnaces oiit,— it becomes, in the minds of a certain class of investigators, a question 
vrhether this eonsGlidatloii and concentration of capital be not in itself a force reacting 
■t{-> the injury and loss of the very capital thus forced to unnatural uses. The employment 
'.;)f inacMnery in farm labor lias" greatly grown during the decade between 1870 and 1880. 
Comparison in this respect, made prio'r to 1870, shows some remarkable facts. In 1860 
the amount of product (less material) from the capital invested in the Bianufacturing 
industries of the country, including mining and fishing, was $854,256,584, being 15| 
per cent less tlian the capital itself — $1,009,855,715, In 1870 the amount of capital 
.employed had more than doubled (being $2,348,063,198), while the number of hands 
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employed had increased 56 per cent. Yet the ratio of procliict to capital in this latter ; 
year had fallen 4 per cent, the product, $1,891,576,749, being 19|‘ per cent less than the 
capital. This is certainly a remarkable change in relation, when it is considered that 
the number of establishments, also, had increased 80 per cent — direct and tremendous 
imream in machinery . Again, the amount of capital invested^ in machinery and build- f 
ings for manufactures being, as above stated, $2,348,063,198 in 1870: that invested in 
farming implements and machinery was $336,878,429. The product on the investmeiit 
in manufactures (less the material used) was $1,891,675,749: that of agriculture wus 
$2,447,538,658. The average product of each farm laborer was $850. The average 
product of each operative in the manufactures, backed by a capital invested. in machinery 
six times as great as that similarly employed in farming, was $848. Deducting wages, 
and interest on capital in each of these instances : ? 



Manufacturing, share of wages $377 

“ “interest... 73—450 

Farming, share of wages. 300 

“ “ “interest 8—308 

—we have a return to the manufacturer of $398 per operative, and to the farmer of $542. 
But whereas in the one case there is no important diminution of this net product, in 
the other Ave have the enormous expenditures for repairing and sustaining the vast 
organism of machinery involved, and the very large sums annually expended in, 
improved machinery in order to sustain the competition which is a part of the very 
essence of mechanism. By this time the net return of the capitalist who has invested 
his money in manufacturing is reduced by a still further percentage below that of the 
farmer, who also has employed machinery, but has not so abused its use. But giving 
no consideration to these elements, there is still a difference in the net product per capita 
employed, as between the farmer and the manufacturer, of more than one-third in favor 
of the fanner. 

Still another comparison to display the relation of profits with and without the over- 
use of machinery. The number of mining hands employed in the United States iu 1870 
was 154,328, their product $152,598,994, or $988 per capita. Making the same deduction 
of wages and interest on capital made in relation to agriculture and manufacturing, we 
have as a result a net annual return per capita of $471, an increase on that of the manii* 

: facturer of 10 per cent, although the 'miner receives an average of $483 loages to the $377 of 
I the manufacturing operative. 

I Kow, as precluding the claim that it is over-use of machinery which produces these 
i curious results, it is only necessary to refer to the U. S. census for 1860 and 1870 to 
establish the following facts. (It is very likely to be generally assumed by the uniniti- 
ated that there was no such tremendous addition between 1860 and 1870 to the quantity 
of machinery previously existing in the country — as the tenor of this paper would seem 
to indicate. * The facts and figures of the construction of machinery during the decade 
under consideration very clearly demonstrate the inaccuracy of any such assumption.) 

In 1860 the amount of capital invested in the manufacture 

of machinery w'as $35, 959, 068 

In 1870 it was 101,183,597 

The number of hands employed in 1860 was 41, 17^ 

In 1870 83,e514 

The waaes paid in 1860 — ... 16, 155,410 

In 1870.' 47,866,88^ 

Cost of material in 1860 21,405,673 

In 1870 60,423,643 

Number of establishments in 1860 1,383 

In 1870 2,897 

Gross product in 1860 51,887,266 

In 1870 138,519,246 

Thus it appears that the capital employed, the wages paid, and the material used in 
manufacturing machinery, had grown in 1870 to three times the amount of these in 1860;, 
■ while the gross product on this investment had increased two and seven-tenths times 
i during the same decade. We had 170 cent more machinery in the country in 1870 than 
we had in 

But now uprise some marvelous phenomena, by which it might he fairly reasoned 
that the lesson of 1870 should have closed every machine-shop in the land — in the mterest 
of capital. There was a falling off in the gross product in this business, of 30 per cent; 
and in the average net product per capita of each of the hands emploYed, from $286.80 
to $277.14 per annum. Meanwhile the average of wages had inereasecl from $392.38 in 
1860 to $573.16 in 1870. So that the operative returned to the capitalist in 1860 37 
per cent less than Ms wages, and in 1870 less than half his wages. Here may 
properly be quoted the following statement recently made hy Mr. Edward Atkinson: 
“It is in a quick distribution aii5 ample consumption of products, rather than in the 
amount of accumulated capital, that the welfare of a community lies./’ The fact that 
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"Iliere may exist and seemingly thrive large business operations involving the employ- 
ment of great numbers of human being’s, hundreds of thousands of horse-po-wer in steaia 
• or water, and tremendous capital, proves nothing, either in favor, of hiving the human 
race, coiicentratiiig the natural forces, or limiting the movement ^of the circulating me- 
^cliurn. Any large. undertaking, on-ce established, will run itself on its own momentum for 
^..a long period of time, without tliC' slightest apparent regard for economic laws or scieu'- 
tide methods, and yet may fail at last.' In such cases the capitalist, instead of living and 
saviim' from the profits of his business, exists merely on the usance of the large sums of 
money which pass throiigii his hands— all this ending with ' failures, dishonesty, and 
general liiiancial disaster. 

otii. It increases the capacity for foreign trade this statement is generally ansTvered 
as already given, in ciiiotations from Carlyle and Edward Atkinson, and with the counter- 
/Statement that the increase of foreign trade which is fostered at the expense of home 
consumption cannot be healthy. The fact that American prints are sold on the market 
at l^lanciiester, Eng., for 6d. per yard, while the same goods are gathering dust on the 
shelves and counters of stores in the place of their production, for lack of purchasing 
po^ver in the American people to exhaust the supply, can hardly be esteemed an illustra- 
tion of good political economy. 6th. It favors the laborer by procuring for him higher 
wages greater purchasing power.” While even this statement may be accepted as 
it stands, it Is with a proviso that annihilates its value as an adjunct to the argument. 
And this because of the claim wliich is set forth and diligently sustained by the antago- 
nists of too much inacliiDery, vk,, that the result of machine labor, the quality and 
character of its product, are so ini'erior that a great increase of expenditure is required 
in tiie direction of inaiiufactured goods, to supply the same necessities which would he 
fully satisfied by the product of hand labor at a greatly lessened cost ; thus rendering 
nugatory all possible advantage of increased wages'^yii certain directions), with increased 
purchasing power. When to this is added the fact of displacement through the concen- 
tration of wages in a few bauds, it is claimed that the proposition is practically confuted. 
Says Charles Eastlake in his Mints on Household Taste: “But it is to he feared that 
instead of progressing we have, for some ages, at least, gone hopelessly backward in the 
arts of manufacture. And this is true, not only with respect to the character of design, 
but often in regard to the actual quality of the material employed. It is generally 
admitted by every housewife who has attained a matronly age, that linen, silk, and other 
articles of textile fabric, though less expensive than formerly, are far inferior to what 
was made in the days of our gTandfathers, Metal-%vorkers tell us that it is almost impos- 
sible to procure for the purpose of their trade, brass such as appears to have been in use 
•a century ago. Joinery is neither as sound nor as artistic as it was in the early Georgian 
era. A cheap and easy method of workmanship, an endeavor to make a slio’vv of finish 
with the least possible labor, and, above all, an unhealthy spirit of competition in regard 
to price, such as was unknown to previous generations, have combined to deteriorate the 
value of oiir ordinary mechanical wmrk.” Mr. G. Phillips Bevan, in his admirable 
Indiistrial Glasses and Industrial Siaiisiies, article, “Paper,” says: “ The making of 
paper by hand is but seldom practiced now in this country (England), except by a few 
makers wdio have a specialty for best writing and drawing paper, the hand-made in these 
cases being considered superior to the machine-made” (p. 198). Mr. G. W. Smalley, 
the London correspondent of the Hew York Tribune,^ in a letter to that journal dated 
“London, Feb. 25, 1878,” on book -binding at the Paris exposition, wwites: “Machinery 
is largely employed, and the use of machinery is fatal. CommercialbY, perhaps, it is 
indispensable, but it is none the less destructive to artistic excellence in binding, as in 
most other things in wliich art has any share.” Again, Mr. Bevan: “ For many j’ears 
the textile industry w^as carried on in the rural districts only. The iDOW’er used was 
water. Water on the hill-sides was irregular in its tow; work w^as therefore irregular. 
When the stream was full, work was bnsk (we should have called it excessive); v/hen it 
was dry, the factory hands were employed on the lands, in hay-making, or other like 
operations. Thus the operatives were farm laborers as well as factory workers, and as 
manufacturing was not the complicated affair it is now, they were free from many of 
the evils which afterwards arose from the introduction of steam, and the immense enter- 
prise and energy of our manufacturers.” Speaking of the cotton-dust in the mills, he 
says: “ The operatives showed the effect of this duk in their pale, emaciated faces, and 
in the bronchial irritation from which thej!" constantly suffered, causing cough, ansemia, 
debility, diarrhea, and other formidable symptoms of pulmonary mischief, including 
expectoration, in ’which the cotton fil)er was plainly visible by the microscope.” “The 
physical strength suffers much in factories from confined heated atmosphere, loaded 
with fine cotton fibers, flinty sand, and cutaneous exhalations; the number of gas-lights, 
each light destroying oxygen equal to one man; transitions from the mills and their 
Irregular temperature to their own dwellings; diet and drinks adapted to a lieated 
employment, and stimulants to soothe an excited, nervous tension; vision always on the 
move; perception and volition, from the nature of their work, always in action, . . . 
Ho doubt factory ph3rsique is not good, but it is made worse by factory associates of 
vice and iniquity.” Mr. Bevan adds that a series of questions addressed in 1873 to the 
certifying surgeons proved beyond doubt the fact of the degeneracy of the factory 
population. . , 
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Me'IKTO'SH, Lachlai^,, 1727-1806; b. Scotland; a son of John More McIntosh./ 
who came to Georgia with Oglethorpe in 1736. Lachlan entered the mercantile l^iouse- 
of Henry Laurens at Ciiaiiestoa, but wms afterwards a land surveyor. At the beginning': 
of the revolutionary war he was col. of a Georgia regiment, and in 1776 was made a 
hrig.gem lu 1778 he led an expedition against the western Indians, was present at the- 
siege'^of Savannah the next year, and was taken prisoner at the capture of Charleston in. 
1780. After the war he was a member of congress. 

Mc'INTOSH, Maria J., b. Ga., 1803; removed to York in 1835, and in 1841 f 
published her first work, Blind Alice, Of her numerous works we may mention: The] 
\Lofty and the Dncly, 1853; Meta Gray, 1858; and Two Pictures, 1863. i 

MclNTOSH, William, 1775-1825 ; b. Ga. ; a half-breed, who led the Creek Indians ' 
who adhered to the United States in the war of 1812. On account of his share in the 
treaty of Indian Springs, made in 1825, wdiich granted to the United States large por- 
tions" of the Indian lands, he incurred the hostility of many members of the Creek tribe, 
to which his mother had belonged, and was murdered by some of them at his ovru 
house, 

McIntosh, William, 1796-1858; b. Ga.; an Indian of the Cherokee tribe, who 
became a Methodist preacher and missionary in Arkansas and the Indian reservation. 

MACKAE'NESS, Johk Fielder, d.d., b. 1820; studied at Mereton college, Eng* 
land; fellow of Exeter college, Oxford; vicar of Tardebigge, Worcestershire, 1845-55;, 
rector of Honiton, Devonshire, 1855-58; prebendary of Exeter, 1858; proctor in convo- 
cation for the clergy of the diocese of Exeter, 1865; advocated the disestablishment of 
the Irish church; was made bishop of Oxford, 1869. His brother, George Eiciiard 
Mackarness, d.d.. having been vicar of Ham, Staffordshire, became bishop of Argyll 
and the Isles, 1874. 

MACK AY, Charles, an English author, b. in Perth in 1812; educated in London 
and Brussels. From the age of 22 to 32 lie was engaged on the London Morning Ghron^ 
icle; then for three years editor of the Glasgow Aj^gtis. He lectured in the United States- 
in 1858; established the London Review iu 1860; was correspondent of the London Tmm 
:from the United States during the great rebellion. He has subsequently resided in 
London. Mr. Mackay’s prose style is remarkably terse and clear, abounding in poetical ; 
forms of expression. He published volumes of poems in 1834 and 1840 ; Meynoirs of Pop- 
ular Behmons, 3 vols., 1841; the Salamwndrme, a poem, 1842; Legends of the Mands and 
Other Poems, The See /ler-y and Poetry of the, English Lakes, and Voices from t7i&\ 

Crowd, ISM'; Voices from the Mountains, 1847; Ihwn Lyrics and The Battle, poems, : 
1848; and a considerable number in volumes published since. Lost Beauties and Per- 
‘ishing Graces of the English Language, 1874, is one of his latest works. 

McKAT, Donald,!). Shelburne, Nova Scotia. 1809; learned the trade of ship-builder 
ill Neiv York; Avent into the business in Newbury port. Mass. ; and in 1845^ established^ a 
ship 3 nu'd at East Boston that became famous for the splendid improvements introduced in 
die models of clipper ships of great size, built for the California and Australia trade. In 
1853 he produced the ship Great BepuhUc of 4,500 tons burden, 'which, for a time, wms 
the largest in the ivorld. 

McKEAN, an.w. co. of Pennsylvania, on the border of New York, traversed by 
the Philadelphia and Erie, and Buffalo, Bradford and Pittsburg railroads; 1000 sq.m.; 
pop. ’70, 8,825. It is a mountainous region, containing coal and iron, and heavilj?' 
timbered. The inhabitants are occupied in lumbering and dairying. Co. seat, Smetli- 
port. 

MACKEAN, Thomas, ll.d., 1734-1817; b. Penn.; called to the bar in 1757, and a 
member of the state assembly, 1762-79. In 1765 he wms a member of tbe committee 
appointed by the congress of the colonies held at New York to dra^v up an address to- 
the house of commons. From 1774 to 1783 he was a member of the continental congress, 
and in 1781 its president. From 1777 to 1799 he wms chief-justice of the Pennsylvania 
supreme court, resigning his place to become governor of the state, which office he 
retained till 1808, He w^as the author of the state constitution of Delaware. 

McKeesport, a borough of Alleghany co., Penn., on the Pittsburg, Washington 
and Baltimore railroad, 14 m. from Pittsburg, at the junction of the Youghiogheny 
river with the Monongahela; pop. 2,523. It is the center of an extensive coal -mining j 
region; has 7 churches, good schools, 2 banks, 1 newspaper, 2 foundries, and raaiiu-i 
factories of locomotives, railroad cars, lap-welded iron tubes, window-glass, lumber, etc. | 

McKEEYER, Isaac, 1793-1856; b. Penn. ; entered the navy in 1809, and in 1814- 
was in command of an American gunboat which was baptured, after a severe struggle, by 
a British force in barges and boats upon lake Borgne, Louisiana. The American fleet, 
consisted of 5 gunboats with 182 men, and the English force numbered more than a 
thousand. McKeever afterward rose to be commander and capt. and he was incom- 
mand of the Brazilian squadron, 1851-54. 

MacEEL'LAE, Thomas, b. N. Y., 1812; early a proof-reader for the Harpers, and 
subsequently foreman and proprietor of a large stereotype foundry in Philadelphia,- 
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He is the author of 3 volumes of verse: Bropinngs from the ReaH; Toaii^s Fortnight 
lianiMc; and Lumfor the Gentle and Loving. 

MoivEX'DREE, William, d.d., 1757-1835; b. King William co., Ya. ; was adjutant 
.and coininissary in T'\''asiiingt(jn’s arm}’- for several years, and was present at the pirren- 
der of Cornwallis at Yorktown in 1781; in 1788 joined the itinerant Methodist ministiy; 
‘accoint)anied Asbury in his tour of [South Carolina; in 1801 was sent by the bishops to 
preside over the Kentucky district, and to have the general supervision of the westeim 
coisference, embracing Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Adiginia, and part of Illinois. Ho 
traveled extensive]}’’ and preached with great eloquence and poiver. In 1808 he was 
made bishop. In 1809 he visited with Asbury a large part of the west and Canada. He 
preached nearly 50 years, 12 years ho was presiding elder, and 27 years a bishop. He 
’was a man of Vigorous mind, great modesty, and devoted piety, and was honored by 
■every class of society. 

MACKENZIE, [Sir Alexander, 1755-1820; b. Scotland; emigrated to Canada, and 
was employed by tlie Norlhv/estern fur company. In 1789 he set out on an exploring 
expeditionVi-onVlake Athabasca, and folloived to its mouth the river widch has since 
been named after him. In 1792 he started on another expedition; this time towards tlie 
Pacific, to wdiich he came in 1793. An account of both these expeditions is to be found 
In his Vogages, etc., 1801, lie was knighted in 1802. 

MxlCKENZIB, Alexander Slidell, 1803-48; b. New York. His family name: 
'was Slidell; he entered the U. S. navy in 1815; became iieut. in 1825, commander in 
1841 ; served in the West Indian, Brazilian, Pacific, and Mediterranean squadrons. He 
changed his name to Mackenzie in 1837 in honor of a maternal uncle. Oapt. Mackenzie 
became celebrated in 1842 by an event on board his ship that for a time produced great 
excitement in the United States. While in command of the brig Gomers, whicli had 
been manned chiefly by naval apprentices from the IT. S. naval academy and school-ships, 
on its return voyjigc from the coast of Africa a serious mutiny was discovered among 
them. Its ringleader was a son of John C. Spencer, the secretary of vrar. After a trial 
,he and two others were hung from the yard arm. Young Spencer had been a dangerous 
■character from his boyhood, but was so well connected that the action of capt. Mac- 
kenzie wms severely criticised as hasty and cowardly. But a court of inquiry fully 
sustained Ills action, and revealed a skillful plot of the youths to turn the brig into a 
piratical craft as soon as they should achieve their object. Capt. Mackenzie was 
ordnance officair in the Mexican war, and participated in the storming of Tohasco in 
June, 1847. Ho |)osso.s.sed decided literary ability as the following works 'will show: A 
Year m Spnin. 1829-80; Popular Essays on Naval Subjects, 1833; The American in Eng- 
kind, 1835; Spain Revisited, Life of John Paul Jones, 1841; Life of Oliver Hazard 
Perry, 1841; and Life of Stephen I)ecatU')\ 1846. 

MACKENZIE, Charles Frederice;, d.d., 1825-62, b; Scotland; took his first 
'de^ee at the university of Cambridge in 1848, and became a clergyman in the church 
■of England; after some service as a parish minister, obtained a fellowship at Cambridge 
and lectured there; 1854-59 -was archdeacon at Natal, South Africa, under bishop 
Colenso; having returned to England to promote the extension of missions in Africa, he 
was appointed bishop of Central Africa, and was consecrated at Cape Town, Jan. 1, 
1861 ; went to tlie Zambesi river with a company of missionaries and began iiis work at 
Magomero, but soon fell a victim to the climate, so fatal to Europeans. 

MACXES’ZIE, Sir George, an eminent Scottish lawyer and politician, son of Simon 
'Mackenzie, brother of the earl of Seaforth, was b. at Dundee in 1636, studied Greek and 
philosophy at St. Andrews and Aberdeen, and civil law” at Bourges, in France, tlien — 
as he himself calls it — the xithens of Scottish law^yers.” In 1661 he acted as counsel 
for the marquis of Argyle, then tried by a commission of parliament for high treason. 
About tlie same time lie was made a justice-depiite, and among his otJier duties we find 
him, in 1661, appointed to repair ‘‘once in the week at least to Musselburgh and Dal- 
keith, and to try and judge such persons as are there or thereabout delated of witch- 
craft.” He was soon after knighted, entered the Scottish parliament in 1669 as member 
for Ross-shire, and in 1677 was named king’s advocate. Up to this point his career had 
been marked by a decidedly patriotic spirit, and he was even one of the most popular 
men in the country. In the midst of his professional labors, he prosecuted literature 
with great assiduity. In 1663 appeared his Meligio Slokl, or a Short Discourse upon several 
Divine andMoral Subjects; la 1665 his Moral Ee<saii upon Solitude: and in 1667 his Mo)ud 
Gallantry. He also composed some poetry. His style is admirable for the tinje in which, 
he lived; he ivas among the first Scotchmen who ivrote the English language purely. 
Mackenzie cultivated the friendship of the great English 'vsu’iters of his day, and his own 
taste appears to have been excellent. Dryden, in his Discourse on the Origin a.nd Progress 
alludes to him as “that noble wit of Scotland.” Unhappily, in the popular 
mind he is better known as criminal proscemtor in the memorable days of the covenant, 
in which capacity he earned for himself the ugly name of the “ IfluidV Mackenzie;” nor, 
we fear, can it be disproved — in spite of his liberal antecedents — that he liecame a wdlling 
instrument of despotism. He has, however, wultten a defense of himself, entitled A 
Tindkation of the Government of Charles II. In 1678 appeared his Discourse on the Lam 
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mm Omi^ms of Scotland in MaUen. Oriminal; in 1684 Ms Imtitntions of the La ws of Scot- 
land; and shortly after, he took the leading part in founding the Advocates’ library He 
then retired to Oxford, and died in London, May 2, 1691. 

MACKENZIE, Henry, a British novelK^^^ was b. in Edinburgh in 1745; received his 
education at the university of his native city, and practiced as an advocate there. In 
1804 he was appointed comptroller of taxes for Scotland. He died Jan. 14, 1831 at the 
advanced age of 86. His Man of Feeling, mi, Man of the World, 1783, and e/wfoh de 
ifcM%/iewou high place among the authors of his time. There is in all 

of these works sometliing of the minuteness of Richardson, with a peculiar soft and sen- 
timenjtal tone, partly derived from Sterne, but without much evidence of high genius, 
in 1778 Mackenzie began to edit a periodical called the Jfmw- (modeled after the Spec- 
ta.for), y^iiich lasted foi* 17 months, and was followed by the Loungeo; in 1785, which 
lasted for t\yo years. His contributions to these display a greater manliness of style 
than his fictions, and a considerable measure of wit and humor. He had the credit of 
being the first to direct public attention, by an article in Lounger, Xo the merits of 
the pocnns of Burns. He afterw'ards entered into the controversy concerning the poems 
of Ossiau, the authenticity of which he denied, and also wrote political pamphlets in 
support of Pitt’s administration. 

MACKENZIE, Robert Shelton, ll.d., D.c.L., b. Ireland, 1809; educated at Fer- 
moy, where he taxight school after having studied medicine at Cork. In 1829 he edited 
an English country paper. The next year he went to London, where he was engaged in 
literary and journalistic work for 22 years. He had already contributed to a number of 
American periodicals, and had been, since 1834, the regular London correspondent of 
-the New York Star, He came to New York in 1852, and wrote for various papers there 
till 1857, when he became the literary editor of the Philadelphia Press, so continuing till 
1879, when he assumed a similar position on the Philadelphia Hkening Meios. H. has 
published among other works, Lays of Palestine, 1829 ; an edition of the Nodes Ambro- 
Manm, l%^X\ Bits of Blaryiey, 1^^^; Life of Glmrles Biclcens,ldS^', and Sir Walier ^ScoU, 
1871. 

Mackenzie, Ronald S., b. New York, 1840; graduated at West Point in 1802, 
and appointed second lieut. of engineers; was engineer of the 9th corps in the second 
battle of Bull Run, where he was wounded, and of Sumner’s division at Fredericksburg; 
engaged at Chancel lorsvi lie in laying bridges in advance of the armv; followed the con- 
federate forces through Maryland into Pennsylvania, took part in the battle of Gettys- 
burg, and in following Lee after his retreat; was in the battles of the Wilderness; wounded 
before Petersburg in June, 1864; commanded a regiment during Early’s attack on Wash- 
ington, and a brigade in the battles of Opequan, Fisber’s Hill, and Cedar Creek, where 
he was again wmunded; 'was appointed brig. gen. of volunteers, and resumed command 
before Petersburg in Nov., 1864; commanded a division of cavalry at Five Forks, where 
he rendered important service, being brevetted maj.gen, for gallantry. At the close of 
the war he returned to duty with his corps, with the rank of capt., and in 1867 was 
ap]K.)inted col. of infantry; but in 1870 was again transfen-ed to the cavalry service, and 
assigned to duty on the Mexican frontier. 

MACKENZIE, William Lyon, 1795-1861; b. in Scotland; emigrated to Canada in 
1820, and was employed first on the works of the Lachine canal. In 1824 he became 
^editor of %\iq Colonial Adwcate, a journal published at Niagara in opposition to the gov- 
erning party. He was elected in 1828 to the provincial parliament, but w^as refused his 
seat on the ground of disloyalty to the crown. He was re-elected four successive times, 
until the government refused to issue another writ of election. In 1832 he appealed to 
the home government in England for redress of grievances, carrying with him the peti- 
tions of tlie Canadian reform party. He was first mayor of Toronto in 1836. In 1837, 
he headed an armed force in Toronto and demanded of governor Head that a convention 
should be called to discuss Canadian grievances and reforms, which was not acceded to. 
He resolved to open the revolution by seizing arms with a view to arrest the governor 
and his cabinet, and to declare Canada a republic. But his force was insufficient. The 
governnient troops drove him from Montgomery hill, near the city, Dec. 7, 1837, and 
after some skirmishing forced him to retire to Navy Island, in the Niagara river. From 
this safe retreat, within the limits of the United States, he issued a'proclamation for 
volunteers, offering lands — to tlie value of $100 to $300 — in Canada, when the revolution 
should be successful Some American sympathizers joined him. and a larger number 
of Irish. The Canadian government outlawed him,' and the H. S. government took 
•steps to stop his violation of American soil for war on Canada, He was arrested by gen. 
Scott’s order and sentenced to 12 months’ confinement in the Rochester jail When 
•again at liberty he became a contributor to the New York Tribune, and bis vigorous pen 
was always interesting if not instructive. In 1849 the Canadian government published 
a general amnest}^ Mackenzie at once returned to Canada, was elected to parliament, 
where he made a useful member, and on his retirement from that body, until his death, 
published a weekly journal entitled Mackenm's Message. 

U. K, IX. -20 ' 
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MACKEN'ZIE EIVEE, an important river of the Dominion of Canada, discovered and 
first navigated by Alexander Mackenzie — from 'wiiom it derives its name — in I'TSO, has. 
its origin under the name of nwT (q.v.), in Mt. Bmwn, and after a n.n.e.. 

course of 687 m. falls into lake Athabasca. Emerging from this lalp as the Slave nver,. 
it receives the Peace river, and after another course of 210 m. falls into G-reat Slave iake 
(q.v.). It now assumes the name of Mackenzie river, and conveys the waters of the* 
Great Slave lake to the Arctic ocean at Mackenzie bay, after a final course of 876 m., 

' making a total of 1773 miles. In many places it is more than a mile in width, and it is- 
navigable for steamboats throughout the greater part of its course from Great Slave 
- lake" There is only one obstruction, and that not a material one, occurring near fort 
Hope, in lat. about 66'" north. Its chief affluent is the Liard, which rises on the w. side 
of the Rocky mountains, and after a course of 380 m., forces its way through a pass, and 
after flowing first e. and then n., joins the Mackenzie river alter a total course of 690* 
miles. The mouth of the river is closed from October to June by ice. See Athabasca. 
and Great Shave Lake and Riveb. 

MACK'EREL, jS'cmSer, a genus of fishes of the family mmbendm (q.v.); having a: 
spindle-shaped body ; the tail becoming very slender, and slightly ridged or keeled on 
each side. Some of the species have, and some have not, a|r-bladaers. — One species, the 
CoMMOx Mackerel (/8. scomUr), is plentiful on the coasts of Britain, and of Europe, 
from the Mediterranean to the furthest n., also on those of Greenland, and on the- 
American side of the North Atlantic ocean. It is a very beautiful fish,_ of brilliant greens 
and blue, the- males having nearly straight dark transverse bands, the females having the- 
bands elegantly undulated. The tail is crescent-shaped. The mackerel is said sometimes 
to attain a length of 20 in., but is usually about 14 to 16 in. long, and about 2 lbs. im 
weight. It is highly esteemed for the table, and the mackerel fisheries of the s. of Eng-' 
land and of the southern parts of Europe are very important. Mackerel is readily caught’ 
by bait, and particularly by any kind of bait moving swiftly through t)ie water — a long; 
slice cut from one of its own kind, or even a slip of red leather, or a piece of scarlet 
cloth. Boats engaged in mackerel fishing are therefore often under sail, and a smart oi*- 
' ‘ mackerel” breeze is preferred. But the greatest quantities of mackerel are taken by 
nets; seine-nets wrought by two boats, and inclosing shoals of fish, or drift-nets — 20 ft. 
deep by 120 ft. long— -well corked at the top, and without lead at the bottom. Mackerel,,, 
after being taken, must be sent very quickly to market, as they very soon cease to be 
• quite fresh. Fast-sailing boats are employed for this purpose, which purciiase from the 
fishing-boats, and often employ the aid of steam. In France and some other parts of 
Europe, mackerel are often salted. — It was formerly supposed that great migrations of* 
mackerel took place; but it is now believed, as in regard to herring, that they merely 
leave the deep water and approach the coast for the purpose of spawning. The time 
when they appear varies in different latitudes: in the s. of England, the mackerel season 
is in the end of spring and beginning of summer; in Orkney, it is in the end of summer. 
—Another species, the Spanish MacivEREl {S. coUai), whicli attains the weight of 4 or 5 
lbs., and is more obscurely banded, is sometimes caught on the southern coasts of 
Britain, but is little esteemed. It has an air-bladder, which the common mackerel has 
not. — The Scad (q.v.) is sometimes called Horse-Magkerel. — The MACiiEREL-Mi»0E, a 
very small fish, is a species of roekling (q.v.), of the family gad%dm. 

MACKEY, Albert Gallatin, 1807; b. Charleston, S. C., wfflere he was educated 
for the practice of medicine, but relinquished it for literature, especially pertaining to 
freemasonry. In 1850 he established a masonic monthly magazine in Charleston, and 
in 1858 a quarterly in the same interest. His works devoted to this order are ; Lexicon of 
Free'rmsom'y; The Mystic Tie; Frinciples of -Masonic Law; The Booh of the Qhapter; 
Text-hooh of Masonic Jimsprxtdence; Oryptic Masonry and Masonic liitualisi; Ihe Bym- 
lots of Freeniasonry and Mannal of ths Lodge; and Booh of OonsUtutions of the Gmnd' 
Lodge of Ancient Freemasons of Smith Carolina, An enlarged edition of the Lexicon; 
appeared in 1875 under the title of the Encychpmdia of Freemasonry. 

MACKTE, John Milton, 1813; b. Wareham, Mass.; a graduate of Brown uni- 
versity, and author of Life of Godfrey WiUmm von Lielnitz; Life of Samuel Gorton; 
Cosas de Fspafla; Life pf Schamyl, me Gircassian vhief; Life of Tai-Blng-Wang, Chief of 
the Chinese Insurrection; From Cape Cod to Dixie; and numerous contributions to th@ 
North American Bevkw. 

McKIM, James Miller, 1810-74; b. Carlisle, Penn.; graduated at Dickinson col- 
i lege, and entered the ministry of the Presbyterian church. Soon after tlie organization 
■ of the American antislavery movement, he left the pulpit to devote himself to the cause 
‘ of emancipation, which he served with marked ability and soundness of judgment until 
near the close of the vrar of the rebellion. As lecturer, organizer, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania antislavery society, and editor at times of the Pennsylmnia 
Freeman, his labors were of great value. I^ear the close of the war of the rebellion, 
when the emancipation of the slaves had been proclaimed by president Lincoln, he 
resigned his office in the antislavery society to devote himself to the work of the Freed- 
men’s aid commission. His earnest devotion, united with his soundness of judgment, 
clear moral insight, and wide experience, qualified him for eminent service in the work. 
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®t the aew society. He was one of the founders of The Waiion newspaper. Died 
in Llewellyn Park, Orange, N. J. 

MACKINAW, a co. in Michigan, on the s. part of the n. peninsula; 1100 sq.m.; 
pop. ’SO, 2,902. It comprehends a number of islands, besides the mainland, the entire 
region being rough and uncultivated, and heavily wooded. The principal industry is 
luiiibering. Co. seat, Mackinaw. 


MAOK'IMAW, or Michilimack'inac, a village on an island of the same name, in the 
ii.w. part of lake Huron, belonging to Michigan, 320 m. w.n.w. of Detroit, is an old French 
trading post, now a fashionable summer resort. Fort Mackinaw, on a blufl; 150 ft. high, 
commands the village and harbor. It has e;steusive fisheries, and is a stopping-place for 
steamers plying between the lower and upper lakes. . Pop. about 1000. 

MACKINxAW capital of Mackinaw co., Michigan; present pop, about 1500. 
The island is 3 m. in its longest diameter, and is n.e. of the strait of the same name. 
Many of the inhabitants are of French descent, as the place was early occupied by the 
French, and a missionary station established in 1699. The inhabitants were massacred 
by the Indians under Pontiac, the Ottawa chief, at the time of his attack on Detroit, 
1763. The harbor is deep and safe, though small. The fish industry is very large and 
the village is a pleasant resort for summer tourists. 

McKINSTEY, James P., 1809-73; b. N. Y. ; entered the navy in 1826, was made 
lieut. in 1837, commander in 1855, and capt. in 1862. He was in command of the 
the Monongahela at Port Hudson in 1863, and received severe injuries. He was 
appointed a commodore in 1866. 

MACKINTOSH, Sir James, a philosoj)her and politician, was the son of capt. John 
Mackintosh of Eellachie, in Inverness-shire, and was b. at Aldourie in that county, Oct. 
24, 1765. He studied at King’s college, Aberdeen, where his most intimate companion 
'was Eobert Hall, afterwards the celebrated Baptist preacher. From King’s college he 
proceeded to Edinburgh in 1784, for the purpose of studying medicine; and after obtain- 
ing his diploma, settled in London, and for some time supported himself by writing for 
the newspapers. The first wmrk that brought him into notice was his Yindieim Gatliem, 
(1791), in reply to Burke’s Beflections on the French Bewlution. In sober philosophic 
thought, sound feeling, and common sense it greatly surpassed the splendid philippic 
against which it was directed, and was enthusiastically lauded by the liberal party; 
Burke himself thought highly of it. Fox, Sheridan, and other leading whigs sought 
the author’s acquaintance; and ivhen the ‘‘ association of the friends of the people ” 
was formed he was appointed secretary. About this time, he began to turn his atten- 
tion to the legal profession, and was called to the bar in 1795, and attained high emi- 
nence as a forensic hj^wyer. In 1799 he delivered a course of lectures on the law of 
nature and of nations, before the benchers of Lincoln’s inn, which were attended by 
audiences of the most brilliant description. His defense of Peltier (Feb. 21, 1803), 
charged with a libel on Bonaparte, was superb. It was translated into French b}^ 
Mine, de StaSl, and scattered broadcast over Europe. In 1804 he was appointed 
recorder of Bombay, for which place he sailed in the beginning of the year, arrived 
there in May, was appointed judge of the admiralty court in 1806, and remained till 
1811, His Indian career was highly creditable to his capacity and honorable to his char- 
acter. After his return to England he entered parliament as whig member for Nairn 
(1813), accepted the professorship of law in the college of Hailej^bnry in 1818, and in 
1830 became a member of the beard of control under the Grey ministry, and spoke in 
favor of the reform bill. This was his last great political effort. He died not long after, 
on May 22, 1832. Every one now will regret that, sir James Mackintosh ever turned 
aside to a political life" He was essentially a literary moralist and philosopher, and 
might have won a far higher and more enduring reputation than he has if he had reso- 
lutely prosecuted the calling for which nature intended him. His Bmertation on the 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy, written for the Bncychpkdia Britamiica, dXtlion^x very 
incomplete, and lacking that precision and profundity that can only be acquired by rig- 
orous and extensive research, shows the admirable powers of the author, his breadth of 
view, tolerance, impartiality, love of truth and virtue, and his gift of calm and meas- 
ured eloquence. For Lardner’s Oyclopwdm he wrote a brief but excellent survey of the 
history of England. An historical fragment (intended to form portion of a large work) 
entitled History of the Bewlution in England in 1688, appeared after his death, and was 
pronounced by ilacaiilay to be the best history of the reign of James II. A collect ion 
of his miscellaneous works, including his contributions to the Edinburgh B(. eU:a\ was 
published at London, in 3 vols. See Memoirs of his life by his son, 2 vols. (Loud. 1835). 

MACKLIN, CiTAHLES, 1690-1797; b. Ireland; changed his name from McLaughlin 
to the one under which he is generally known. After a rather reckless and wandering 
youth, during which period he was for a time identified with a dramatic company in 
the capacity of harlequin, he appeared at the Lincoln’s Inn theater, London, in a small 
part, and from that time seems to have continued in the theatrical profession. In 1735 
he was embroiled with a brother actor, and becoming the accidental cause of his death, 
was tried for manslaughter and convicted. Six years later, however, he was at Drui*y 
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Lane theater, where he. made a successful appearance in the character of Shylock, occa- 
sioning Alexander Pope to write concerning his performance, 

This is the Jew 

That Shakespeare drew. 

In 1753 he left the stage, and kept a tavern, varying this occupation by lecturing on 
oratory in Coven t garden, in which vocation he wars not siiccessfiil. He returned to the 
stage in 1758, and continued to act until he had reached his centmy, when Ills strength 
failed him, and he made his final retirement. His powers of facial expression were so 
comprehensive, and his features so marked that Quin said of him, “If God writes a 
legible hand, that fellow’s a villain.” He wrote 10 plays, of which but two have 
remained to us, Lowald Mod£, and The Man of the World: latter of these pieces 

was revived, and produced at Wallack’s theater, Kew York, a few years since. 

MAGKHIdET, Dr. James, an eminent divine of the church of Scotland, was b. sd 
Irvine, in Ayrshire, Sept. 17, 1721 ; studied at Glasgow university, aud^ afterwards at 
Leyden, in Holland; and in 1753 was ordained minister of the parish of Maybole, ^ in 
1769 he was translated to Jedburgh, and thence to Edinburgh in 1772, where he died, 
Jan. 13, 1800. Macknight was a superior scholar, a liberal, wuse, and prudent ecclesi- 
astic, and one of the most respectable writers that the church of Scotland has ])roduced. 
His principal works are: Harmony of the Four GospeU The Truth of the Gospel 

History (1763); and A Hew Translation of tlie Apostolical Epistles, with Commentary and 
Motes ( 1790 ). 

MACK YOH LEIBERICH, KabIv, Baron de, 1752-1828; an Austrian noted for Ms 
skill in the seven years’ war against the Turks. He directed the allied armies against 
the forces of the first French republic and was noted for the excellence of his plans 
more than for their successful exepution. He was utterly beaten in Italy by the French 
in 1798 and made prisoner; escaped andwas in command of Austrian armies in Tyrol, 
Dalmatia, and Italy in 1804. In Oct , 1805, while in command of troops in Ulm he 
was compelled to surrender his entii’e force to the French under Hapoleon. An Aus- 
trian court-martial condemned him to death; the government commuted the sentence to 
imprisonment for life, and in 1819 pardoned him out. He died near Yienna. 

McLANE, Allen, 1746-1829; entered the American army as a volunteer in 1775, 
and served through the revolutionary w^ar. He was a lieut. under Cmsar Rodney of 
Delaware, where he had settled just before the revolution. He distinguished himself at 
Long Island and White Plains, participated in the campaign in Hew Jersey, and was 
promoted to a captaincy in 1777. He next commanded the American outposts about 
Philadelphia, and was present at the battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778. The next 
year he was a maj. in gen. Henry Lee’s “legion,” assisted in surprising the garrison of 
Paulus Hook, and was with Wayne at the capture of Stony Point, the same month. He 
was with the American army before Yorktown, till Cornwallis surrendered; but the 
close of the war found him comparatively poor, as he had sacrificed to the cause of the 
colonies a valuable estate near Philadelphia. After the close of the war he held a num- 
ber of important civil offices; he was chosen a member, and afterwards speaker, of the 
Delaware legislature; a justice of the court of common pleas, and from 1808 tfil his 
death, collector of Wilmington. 

McLANB, Louis. 1786-1857; b. Del. ; at first entered the navy, but xvas afterwards 
called to the bar. He was a member of congress 1817-27, and was then chosen senator. 
From 1829 to 1831 he was raiiiister to England, and on his return took a place in Jack- 
sou’s cabinet as secretary of the treasury ; but in 1833, having refused to give his consent 
to the removal of the government deposits from the H. S, bank, he was transferred by 
Jackson to the department of state. He retired from public life in 1834, and was made 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad in 1837. In 1845 he was sent to London to 
take charge of the Oregon negotiations, and resigned on their conclusion. 

McLAHE, Robekt Milligan, b. Del., 1815; educated at Washington college and 
St. Mary’s college, and at West Point. He was in tlie army from 1837 to 1843r when 
he resigned and was admitted to the bar. He was a member of the Maryland iegisla- 
ture 1845-47, and in the latter year was elected to congress, wMere he serveci two terms. 
President Pierce appointed him minister to China in 1853, and he remained there two 
years. He was U.S. minister to Mexico from Mar., 1859, to Ho v., 1860, and has since 
practiced law in Baltimore. 

MACLAUEIK, Colin, an eminent mathematician, was b. in 1698 in Kiimodan, in 
Argyleshire, Scotland. He was educated at Glasgow university, where he took the 
degree of m.a. in 1713; and after four years of close study obtained, in 1717, after a 
severe competitive trial, the professorship of mathematics in Marischal college. Aber- 
deen. In 1719 he visited London, and was received as member of the royal society, at 

same time making the acquaintance of many eminent men, Hewtori among the rest. 
Here he published his (1720), an elaborate treatise on the “descrip- 

tion ” of curves. He afterwards visited France in the capacity of tutor to a son of lord 
Polwarth, and while there wx-ote a dissertation on the impact of hodies^ which gained the 
prize of the academy of sciences in 1724. The following year he was appointed assist- 
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ant to James Gregory, professor of mathematics in the university of Edinburgh and 
soon after succeeded him in the chair. He died in 1746. His writings, distinguished 
for their originality, profundity, clearness, and elegance of style, gave a strong ilnpetus 
to the study of mathematical science in Scotland. His works, besides those above-men- 
tioned, are : H Treatise of 'Mimons (Edinburgh, 174S.), a work written in defense of Hew- 
ton’s discoveries against the attack of Berkeley, and the first in which the principles of 
fluxions were logically arranged ; A Treatise 07% Algebra (1748), left incomplete by the 
iintliOT; Aa Acemint of Afewton’s Philosophical liiscoreiies (Bond. 1748), also 

incomplete and posthumous, which contains explanations of all Newton’s discoveries, the 
optical ones excepted; and a number of papers which were published in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Transactions. His most important scientific investigations related to the 
“form of the earth,” the “tides,” and the action of the wind on the sails of ships and 
wind-mills. His memoir on the tides was, in 1740, presented in competition for the 
prize offered by the academy of sciences; but three other competitors, Euler, Daniel 
Bernouilli, and father Cavalleri, having appeared, the academy divided the prize among 
'them. 


MACLAY', Aechibald, D.D., 1778-1860; h. atKillearn, Scotland; became a minister 
of the national kirk in 1803. He came to New York in 1805, and was pastor of a 
Presbyterian church in Rose street, but in 1808 he became a Baptist and founded a 
church in Mulberry street (since removed to Second avenue and called the Tabernacle), 
of 'which he was the pastor until 1837, when he became the agent of the American and 
foreign Bible society, which he served until 1850, and then became president of the 
American Bible union. 


MAOIE, a term employed in mineralogy to designate what are also called twin crystals, 
which, are crystals united according to some precise law, yet not having their faces and 
axes parallel, so as to render the one a mere continuation of the other. In some macles 
the axes are parallel; in some they are inclined at an angle. Crystallization in macles is 
very characteristic of some minerals. 


MAGLE is the name of a mineral, also called Chiastolitb, a silicate of alumina, con- 
taining a little magnesia and oxide of iron. Made has been much used for making 
beads for rosaries, etc. 

McLEAN, a co. in central Illinois, watered by affluents of the Illinois river; inter- 
sected by the Illinois Central, Toledo, Peoria and Warsaw, Chicago and Alton, and 
Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western railroads; 1133 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 60,115. The 
surface is generally prairie land, and the soil fertile; the productions are Indian corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, wool, hay, and butter. There are a large number of 
manufactories, including carriages, agricultural implements, cars, machinery, iron 
castings, saddlery and harness, etc, Co. seat, Bloomington. 

McLEAN, a co. in n.w. Kentucky, watered by the Green river, and intersected by 
the Owensboro and Nashville railroad ; 330 sq.m.; pop, ’80, 9,393. It hasavaried sur- 
face and fertile soil, and produces freely tobacco, wheat, Indian corn, wool, and butter. 
This county is heavily timbered. Co. seat, Calhoun. 

MacXEAN, John, B.D., b. at Portsey, Banffshire, Scotland, in 1838; studied at the 
university of Aberdeen; appointed curate at London, Ontario, in 1853; archdeacon of 
Manitoba, and professor of divinity in St. John’s college in 1866, and bishop of the dio- 
cese of Saskatche-wan in 1873. 

MacLEAN, John, ll.d., 1785-1861; b. N. J.; settled in Yirginia in 1799. He at first 
worked on a farm, but in 1803 began to studv' law in Cincinnati, and was called to the 
bar. He was a member of Congress from 1813 to 1816, and then was made an associate 
justice of the Ohio supreme court, which office he retained until 1833, when he accepted 
from president Monroe the place of land commissioner; and the next year he became 
postmaster-general. He brought the post-office department to a high degree of effi- 
ciency for those times, and in recognition of his services congress raised"^ his annual 
salary from $4,000 to $6,000. In 1839 Jackson, who had previously offered him a place 
in his cabinet, appointed him an associate justice of the U. S. supreme court. His most 
famous judicial opinion was delivered in the Dred Scott case, when, dissenting from the 
chief -justice (Taney) and a majority of the court, he held that slavery exists by force 
and not as of right, and that its regulation is a matter of local law. Prom his well- 
known opposition to the extension of slavery, he was a candidate for the presideotial 
nommation of the free-soil party in the convention at Buffalo in 1848, and for the 
Republican nomination in 1856 and 1860. His only publications, besides his occasional 

addresses, are a number of volumes of law reports. , 

MACLEAN, , Letitxa Elizabeth (Landon). , See- Landon, .Letitia Elizabeth, 
anU. . ■ 


McLennan, a co. in central Texas, watered by the Brazos river ; , intersected by the 
Houston and Texas Central railroad; 960 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 36,933. It has an undulating 
surface, comprising rich bottom lands and rolling prairies, the soil being remarkably 
fertile. _ The productions are Indian corn, wheat, oats, sweet potatoes, and cotton. Co. 
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McLEOD, a eo. ins. central Minnesota, drained, by the s. fork of the Crow river, 
and intersected by the Hastings and Dakotah railroad; 504 sq.m. ; pop. '80, 12,343. It 
has an undulating surface andlertile soil ; prodoctions: Indian corn, oats, wlieat, barley, 
potatoes, wool, butter, and hay. Small lakes, prairies, and timber land afforddiversity 
to the character of the surface; valuable timber abounds, including oak, elrn, and asli. 

Co. seat,. Glencoe. ' 

McLEOB, Alexandee, d.d., 1774-1833; b. in the island- of Mull, Scotland; emi- 
grated to the United States in 1792; graduated: at Union college in 1798; was ordained 
and installed pastor of the First Reformed Presbyterian clmrcli in New York in 1801, 
where he remained until his death. He was assistant editor with Dr. John Mason ^ of the 
Cliristicm Magazine. His chief works aix: Wegro Slawrg Ur0tistifiable^^ EecUsiastwal 
VateeMsm; Lectures upon iJie Principal Prophecies of the Book of Eewl/jMon; View of the 
Late War; The Life and Power of True GodUness\ The American PUrutian Exposifm; 

Messiah Governing the Nations. lie was prominent in the organization of the American 
colonization society in 1816, and wrote its constitution. 

MACLEOD, ' Henry DuHmxa, -b. Scotland, 1821; educated at Eton pd Cjmibridge, 
and admitted to the English bar in 1849. He attained considerable distinction as an ,1 

authority on economic and financial subjects, to which a number of liis books are 
devoted, as: Theory and Practice of PoliUcal Mconmny; Elements of Political Economy; 
and A Dieiionary of Political Economy. He has also been active as a law reformer and 
codifier; many of the changes and improvements in the poor laws of Scotland W€M*e 
originated hy him; and between the years 1868 and 1870 he was employed, at the request 
of the British government, in digesting and codifying the law of bills of exchange. ; 

MACLEOD, Norman, b.b., a divine of the church of Scotland, eminent for his pulpit 
oratory, his writings, and his liberal Christianity, was h. at Campbeltown, in Argyle- 
sMre,' in 1812. He was educated at the university of Glasgow, and entering the church, 
became successively minister of Loudon in Ayrshire, Dalkeith, near Edinburgh, and the 
important barony church, Glas^^ow. He gained the degreeof b.b. in 1858, was appointed 
one of the queen's chaplains 'in Scotland, and in 1869 was moderator of the general 
assembly of the church. In 1850 he visited Canada, and in 1867, India, on missions 
connected with the business of the church of Scotland. From 1850 to 1860 he 

edited the Edinhurgh Ghnstian Magazine, md from 1860 onwards was the con- 
ductof of Words, to which he contributed numerous tales, essays, verses, etc., | 

many being republished. Among the most important and pppniar of his works are: 
Eewdniscenm of a Highland Parish; The Old Lieutenant and his Son; Eastward; The | 

Gold Thread; The Starling; The Earnest Stude?it; The Home Edueation; Sermons, etc. • I 

Dr. Maeleod died at Glasgow June 16, 1872. Bee Memoir, by his brother, the rev. ’ 

Donald Macleod (1876). r 

McLEOD, Xatier Donald, 1821-65; b. New York; son of Alexander; graduated 
at Columbia college, and admitted to orders in the Protestant Episcopal church in 1845. 

After preaching for a short time in a country parish, he traveled and studied in Europe. 

While abroad he became a Roman Catholic, and on his return engaged in literary pur- 
suits. His publications are: Pynnslmrst: his Wanderings and Ways of Thinking; Life of 
Sir Walter Scott; The Bloodstone; Life of Mary, Queen of Scots; The MdePs House, or the 
Ihree Converts; Chateau Lescure, or the Last Marquis; Ihe Weeder and The Saga of Vik- 
ing Torqtiil, two poems which have much merit. In 1857 he became professor of 
belles-lettres at Mount St. Mary’s college, near Cincinnati, and was ordained as a priest. 

MACLISE, Daniel, r.a., an eminent painter of Scotch extraction, was b. at Cork, 

Ireland, Jan. 25, 1811; entered tlie royal academy, London, in 1828, and acquired a high 
reputation as a student. In 1833 he exhibited iiis first picture at the British institution, 

“ Mokanna unveiling his Features to Zeiica;” and in the same year, “All-Hallow Eve,” 
and “ xV Love xldveutuve of Francis I. with Diana of Poktiers"” at the royal academy. 

Since then, among his principal works may be mentioned: “Robin Hood and Ricluird 
Cocur-cle-Lion, ” and “Merry Christinas in the Baron’s Hall” (1838); “ Tlie Banquet 
Scene in Macbeth,” and “ Scene from Twelfth Night” (1840); “'Play Scene in Hamlet” 

(1842); “Ordeal by Toiiclr” (1846): and his design of “ Shake>speare’s Seven xVges ' (1848): 

“The Gross of Green Spectacles” (1850); “ Caxton’s Printing-office” (1851). The fres- 
cos— each 45 ft. long and 12 ft. high—in the royal gallery of the house of lords, depict- 
ing “The Meeting of Wellington and Bliichcr on the Evening of the Bat lie of 
Waterloo,” and “The Death of Nelson at Trafalgar,” are admitted to he thetinesi mural 
painting.s hitlierto executed in Britain. The only pictures worthy of note exiiihil(*d by 
Maclise after the completion of these great works were: “ Othello,” “ Desd<'!ieaia.” and 
“Ophelia” (1867); “The Sleep of Duncan,” and “Madeline after Prayer” dSttS); “King 
Coplietua and the Beggar Maid” (1809); “'The Earls of Desmond and'Onnond,” posthu- 
mously exhibited in 1870, the year in which he died. 

MACLUBE, Sir Robert John leMesitrter, the discoverer of the north-west passage, 
was 1). at Wexford in Jan., 1807, and was sent for his education first to Eton, and after- 
wards to Sandhurst. Intended for tlie military profession, twit having no great love for 
it, he secretly left Sandhurst, and througli the* good offices of a friend, was entered as a 
midshipman on board the Victory. He Volunteered for the Arctic expedition in H.iM.S. 
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'Tmw, captBack, in 1886, returning to England in 1887. InNoy,, 1837, lie received 
commission as a lietit. ; and on June 18, 1842, was appointed to tie command of th© 
Momney receiving-ship at the Havana, where he remained until the early part of 1846. 
In 1848 he joined sir James Ross’s expedition in search of Franklin; and upon its return 
In 1849 he was promoted to the rank of commander. This expedition had barely 
returned to England when it was resolved by the admiralty to dispatch the vessels com- 
posing it—viz., the BriterpHse and the Imestigator — on a fresh search for the Franklin 
party by way of Behring’s strait. Accordingly, capt. Richard Collinson, c.b., was 
-appointed as senior officer to the Enterpi'ise, and commander Maclure to the Imestigator. ' 
On Jan. 20, 1850, the vessels set sail, with instructions to make the best of their way to 
cape Virgins, in order to arrive at Behring’s strait in July. The Imestigator could not 
keep up with the Enterprise, which was towed through the strait of Magellan by a 
steamer some time before the Imestigator got there. After rounding cape Horn, the 
Investigator met ^ith her consort lying at anchor in Fortescue bay ; but soon again they 
separated, and met no more during the voyage. Capt. Maclure now proceeded alone, 
in the Imestigator, the ice-regions. On Aug. 2, after passing through Behring’s 

strait, lie spied, in lat. 72® n. , ice right ahead. On the 8th his men first met with EsG[ui- 
maiix, close to point Pitt, where a party was sent ashore to erect a cairn, and place a 
notice of the Imestigator having passed. These Esquimaux encouraged them in the 
belief that, as they proceeded eastward, they would find an open channel. As they pro- 
ceeded, however, along the coast of America, the ice became troublesome and even 
threatening. There were also numerous shoals, which made the navigation intricate and 
dangerous. On Aug. 31 the Imestigator reached cape Bathurst, from which she con- 
tinued to advance for several days in a north-easterly direction. On Sept. 11 unmis- 
takable signs of winter presented* themselves. On the 17th the Imestigator reached her 
most advanced position in lat. 73® 10' n., and long. 117® 10' w., about 30 m. from the 
waters of that series of straits called Melville, Barrow, and Lancaster, communicating 
with Baffin’s bay. The ice now almost hemmed the vessel in on every side; and capt. 
Maclure determined to winter in his present position. The Imestigator becjime finally 
fixed in the ice in lat. 72® 50' n., and long. 117® 55' west. On Oct. 22, cm a. Maclure 
« determined to reach the sea, if possible, by a sledge-journey. He accord i ugly set out 
with a part}?- of men and officers; and, after sustaining much fatigue and privalioii, was 
.at last rewarded on the 26th by a sight of the north-west passage. “The position of 
mount Observation, from which the important discovery had been made, was ascertained 
to be in lat. (observed) 73® 30' 39" n., long. 114® 39' w., and by lunar 114® 14' west.” 
After this discovery the party returned to the Imestigator; hwt that vessel was not des- 
tined herself to sail homewards through the passage discovered by her commander. All 
that winter and spring she remained frozen up in the ice. In July she began to move 
again, but the nearest she could get to the passage was 78° 43' 43" n. lat., and long. 115® 
32' 30", 25 m. from the waters of Barrow strait. This was on Aug. 15, 1851. On the 
following day commander Maclure resolved to abandon this course, go round the s. end 
•of Banks’s land, and endeavor, by passing to the westward of it, to reach Melville island by 
that route. For 300 m. and more, the sailed in this direction without being 

■once checked by ice. On Aug. 19, howeyer, a sudden change came; the ice pressed 
against both sides of the vessel, and immense masses threatened to topple over and sink 
her with their weight. By Sept. 1 the Imestigator became completely ice-bound about 
•50 yards from the shore. On the 10th, however, there was another change; the ice 
broke from the coast, carrying the Imestigator ^ith it, and she slowly sailed along for 
several days, until eventually she settled in a bay, where commander Maclure resolved 
to winter. To this bay he gave the name of bay of Mercy, in gratitude for the escape 
■of the ship and crew from numerous dangers, as also because the neighboring land, 
abounded in reindeer, hares, and other animals, which gave them good supply of food. 
In tills bay they passed their second Christmas, and the time wore on until April, 1852, 
when commander Maclure visited Melville island with a sledge-party, in the hope of 
finding some of capt. Austin’s ships, or at least a depot of provisions, but was disap- 
pointed. He returned to the vessel, where all was Stillwell; but in May the scurvy 
broke out among his crew, and increased during the summer. Aug, came and still 
there was no open channel, and in the following month it became clear that they must 
pass a tliird wiuter in the ice. It now became necessary to decide what they should do 
for the future, as provisions were failing; and, accordingly, commander Maclure 
announced to his men that, in the following April, he would send away 30 of the crew 
to make tlieir way homewards in two parties^one by way of Horth America up the 
Macdvcozie river; the other by way of cape Spencer, Beecliey island ; while he himself, 
with the remainder of the officers and crew, would stay by the ship, spend a fourth 
winter, and then, if not relieved, endeavor to retreat upon Lancaster sound. The men 
cheerfully acquiesced; and when April came the sledges were got ready for the retreat- 
ing parties. On the 6th of that month commander Maclure and Ms first lieut. were 
walking near the ship conversing, when they perceived a figure rapidly approaching 
them from the rough ice at the entrance of the bay. When within a hundred yards of 
them he shouted and gesticulated, but without enabling them to guess who it could be. 
At length he came up^^to them, and, to their joy and astonishment, announced himself 
iihus: “ I am lieut. Pirn, late of the Herald, and now in the Resolute, Capt. Kellett is in 
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her at Dealy island. Pirn had come from Melville island, in consequence of one* 
of eapt. Kellett’s parties having discovered an inscription left by commander Maclure' 
on Parry’s famous sandstone rock in Winter harbor. Commander Maclure now resolved, 
although reluctantly, to abandon iiis ship altogether and return with eapt. Kellett to 
England. He reached England Sept. 28, 1854. His first reward was to receive Ms 
commission of post-capt., dated back to the day of his discovery of the north-west pas- 
sage, Shortly after W'ards he received from her majesty the honor of knighthood. A 
reward of £10,00;) was also granted to the officers and crew of the Jmestiffator, as a token 
of national approbation of the men who had discovered a north-west passage from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic ocean. In Mar., 1856, sir Robert Maclure was appointed to the 
command of H.M. steam-corvette serving in the East Indies and China, but wliich 
returned to England in 1861. He died Oct. 17, 1873. 

MACLUREV William, 1763-1840; b. Scotland; came to this country in 1782, but. 
returned to London, and engaged in mercantile business, from which he retired with a 
fortune. He made the United States his home after 1796, and went abroad in 1803 as a 
U. S. commissioner to settle the French spoliation claims. During this visit to the com 
tinent he pursued a course of geological study, making large collections of specimens. 
He had already determined to make a general geological survey of the United States,, 
and on his return traveled extensively in furtherance of that object. The first account 
of his researches is found in his Observatmis on the Geology of which 

he read before the American philosophical society in 1809. He published a second 
paper in 1817, with a geological map of the United States. About this date he settled 
in Philadelphia, and was elected president of its academy of natural sciences, an ofllce 
which he retained till his death. In the Journal, which he had founded as the organ of 
tlie academy, he published a description of the geology of the Antilles, which he visited 
in 1816. Three years later he went to Spain, where lie bought a large tract of land from 
the government, then in the hands of the revolutionists, and endeavored to found a sort, 
of agricultural school; but on the downfall of the provisional government the title to his 
land failed, and the experiment was abandoned. He afterwards entered upon a scheme 
of the same kind at Hew Harmony, Ind., which also was unsuecessfuL In 1827 and 
again in 1828, he went to Mexico, and there he died. His library and most of his col- 
lection of maps and charts, with the sum of $20,000 to erect a building for their recep- 
tion, were bequeathed to the Philadelphia academy of natural sciences; and many of his 
specimens were given to the American geological society of New Haven, Conn. 

MACMAHON, Maeie Edmb Patrice Maurice de, Marshal of France, of Irish, 
descent, was b. at Sully, July 13, 1808. Entering the army, he led a distinguished career 
in Algeria, and commanded the division that stormed the Slalakolf at Sebastopol in 1855. 
He took a conspicuous part in the Italian campaign of 1859, received amarshars baton, 
and was created duke of Magenta in commemoration of the battle of that name. He 
was nominated governor-general of Algeria in 1864. In the Franco-German war of 
1870-71, he had command of the first army corps, was defeated at Wfirth, and captured, 
wounded, at Sedan. In 1871, after the close of the Avar, he was made commander-in- 
chief of the French army, and in 1873 he was elected president of the republic, his 
powers being confirmed to him for a period of seven years. His sympathies W'^ere con- 
servative, and at times seemed to be reactionary; suspicions of a coup d'Stat were more 
tlian once excited, especially in 1877. His refusal to sanction the dismissal of several 
generals known to be hostile to the now firmly established republican regime, led to his 
resignation in Jan., 1879. 

MaoMAHON, Marie Edme Patrice Maurice de, Duke of Magenta, Marshal 
of France {ante), and President of the republic of France; b. %^l\y, B(mie-&t^Loiray 
»] line 12, 1808; son of ^ maTechal de camp under Louis XVIII. in 1814, who was 
made a peer in 1827. He was of an Irish family, who took refuse in Burgogne on 
the fall of the Stuarts. He graduated at the college of St. Oyr in 1825, and entm-ed the 
army ; was in the campaign of Algiers in 1830; at the siege of Ant Averp in 1831; returned 
to Africa, and acted as aid-de-camp to several generals; wjis Avounded severely in 1837; 
resumed active service in 1840; and, in consequence of brilliant and arduous service in 
Algeria, was rapidly advanced from that time till 1849, when he had become a gen. of 
division and commander of the legion of honor. In 1855 Napoleon III. recalled him 
from Africa, and gave him a command in the n. of France. In August he was sent to 
the Crimea to command a division under Bosquet. He arrived at Sebastopol on the eve 
of an assault, and had the command of the most exposed and aggressive division of 
the army, Avhich stormed the great citadel. Sept. 22, 1855. On returning to France he 
Avas made senator. In a body distinguished principally for its servility to Napoleon, 
MacMahon was remarked for the good sense and sturdy independence of his votes. In 
1857 he was placed in command of a part of the army of Algeria, and in 1858 made 
supreme in command. In 1859, on the breaking out of the war with Austria, Mac- 
Mahon Avas put in command of the 2d corps. June 2 his forces pushed back the advance 
of the Austrians, and two days aftei-Avards he was the chief director of the battle of 
Magenta, in Avhich he turned into a victory a defeat impending through Napoleon’s 
inefficiency. At the battle of Solferino, a few days later, he again signalized his gen- 
eralship by victory. In Nov,, 1861, he Avas sent to Berlin to represent France at'^the 
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trowningof William HI., king^ of Prussia. In Oct., 1863, he was commander of the- 
6d army corps at Nancy; and in Sept., 1864, was named governor-gen. of Algeria. In 
1869 the plan of regal military government for Algeria was abandoned, and gen. MaC' 
Mahon tendered his resignation. The war with Germany soon afterward opened. He 
was placed at the head of the 1st army corps, July, IS7Q. With 33,000 men and head- 
quarters at Strasbourg, he seems to have separated his command strangely from the main- 
army, and in the battles of Wissenberg and Reichshoffen suffered a crushing defeat by 
the Prussians. He conducted the retreat of 18,000 of his demoralized army to Chalons. 
There, placed at the head of a newly organized force of 120,000, he was ordered, Ang. 
23, to march to the relief of Bazaine. Thiers had remonstrated against the order, and 
MacMahon’s advice had not been asked. The army marched into the gulf of Germans 
prepared for it, without power either to help or to he helped by Bazaine. On Sept. 1 the 
German environment was complete, and resulted in another crushing defeat of the French 
and a severe wound to MacMahon. 

After the treaty of peace in Mar., 1871, Thiers called him to tke command of the 
army of Yersailles, to recover Paris from the commune. After an energetic siege Mac- 
Mahon entered the city May 21, and on the 28th, after seven days of sanguinary fighting 
■with the desperate forces of the commune and their conflagrations, he was master of the- 
city. In September, in submitting to an examination concerning the cause of the dis- 
asters of the French army in the beginning of the war wuth the Germans, he generously 
took upon himself the blame of the first defeats. When Thiers announced that he- 
favored the establishment of a conservative republic, MacMahon was urged to assume 
dictatorial powers. He refused, and gave his hearty support to the Thiers government.. 
But the clerical and royalist parties combined to place Thiers in such a minority that,, 
after his definitive resignation in May, 1873, as chief executive, they united to elect 
MacMahon ^ provisional president of France. The object was to insure the peace of 
France, while each royalist faction w\as preparing to bring in its king, MacMahon 
accepted the functions of president of the republic, with the remark that the vote 
“ brought no modification of the laws or of existing institutions.” His message to the 
assembly breathed a simple desire to conform his acts to its will as their sentinel, ser- 
vant, and executor.^ His military habits and predilections made his administration seem 
to tend to monarchical reaction. But the subsequent years proved that, whatever may 
liave been his private predilections, he intended to conform conscientiously to his inau- 
gural promise to obey and to enforce the laws. Nov. 19, 1873, his term of office was 
extended to 1880. His powers were almost imperial. He alone, during his term, had 
the right to propose a revision of the laws. Jan. 13, 1876, he addressed a letter to the 
French people on the eve of the first general election under the constitution of 1875. 
In this address he announced his policy as “ conservative and liberal” — a policy of 
repose for France, wdiose “institutions ought not to be revised before they are honestly 
tried;” all whose parties, therefore, wmre urged to rally around his. government. This 
frank appeal w^as met by an unexpected return of a largely increased number of repub- 
licans to the assembly. There was a growing fear in France that the personal govern- 
ment of MacMahon, however honest he might he, was too like the imperial regime, and 
tended to some new form of despotism. The pronounced republicans had a clear 
majority over their combined opponents. MacMahon,. in deference to public opinion,. 
changed his cabinet in part to represent the views of the republican majority, and the 
new assembly, at its convention, gave a hearty support to the executive, and emphasized 
the desire of France to preserve order at honie and peace abroad. On the second ses- 
sion of the assembly, Dec., 1876, the government found itself in a minority, and some- 
friction took place between the president’s desires and those of the majority, 'which 
resulted in a compromise, by which Jules Simon, a sterling republican, was made vice- 
president of the council of ministers, and Martel minister of justice and religion. The 
president had opposed and secured the defeat of a motion of Victor Hugo for the par- 
don of the banished communists; hut during the year following he pardoned a large 
number of them by virtue of his powers under the constitution. In April, 1877, the 
bishop of Nevers wrote to the president, calling upon him to draw the sword against 
Italy for “ the prisoner of the Vatican,” to whicli he sent an answer that the bishop had 
exceeded the functions of his office. May 16 a crisis in the government was precipitated 
by a letter from the president to his chief minister, Jules Simon, suggesting that his 
policy was not satisfactory. The latter immediately tendered his resignation, which 
was at once accepted. This action was supposed to mark a determination to break with 
the republicans, and to support one of the parties of the right. At the opening of the 
chamber the following day, Gambetta made a motion: “that the confidence of the 
majority can be accorded only to a cabinent free in its action, and resolved to govern 
according to republican principles, which alone can guarantee order and prosperity at 
home and peace abroad.” This was adopted by a vote of 355 to 154. A new cabinet 
was announced May 18, and the president addressed a message to the chambers in 
explanation of his policy, in which he called attention to his scrupulous adherence to 
the constitution of 1875 and to his selection of two successive ministers, Dufaure and- 
Simon, for the supposed harmony of their views with the majority of the assembly ; but 
that neither of them had been able to cany their measures by a majority ; and that after 
these two attempts, equally devoid of success, he “could not take a step further in the 
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•same path without appealing to, or demanding support from, another section of 
the republican party- — that which thinks the republic cannot be hrmly (istablished 
without having, as a complement and consequence, the radical rnoditication of all 
our great institutions—judicial, hnancial, and military adminiHtratioij.s. Tim pro^ 
gramme is well known. Those who profess it are agreed on all it contains,” etc. . . . 

Neither my conscience nor my patriotism permits me to share, even afar oil and as 
regards the future, in the triumph of these ideas. I do not think it opportune, either 
to-day or to-morrow or at any period, that they should prevail. ... 1 will neitljcr 

try its application myself, nor facilitate its trial by my successors. As long as 1 am the 
depositary of power, I shall make use of it to the wiiole extent of its legal limits to 
oppose what I regard as the ruin of my country. But I am convinced that the country 
thinks as I do. It was not the triumph of these theories wdiich it wished at the last 
elections.” With much more of the same tenor, outspoken and decisive as to his dis- 
trust of the republic as outlined by Gambetta and the left, he decreed, by virtue of liis 
power under tixe constitution, the adjournment of the chambers for one month. Within 
four days after the new ministry assumed office, prefects were changed in 62 depart- 
ments, 225 out of 227 sub-prefectures received new offices, and all the inliuence and itower 
'Of the government was developed to create a pressure of public opinion in its sup])ort. 
The day the message was read in the chambers, the deputies of the left, with Thiers at 
their head, prepared an address to the country, expressing the hope that ‘M.he nation 
will show, by its coolness, patience, and resolution, that an incorrigble minority cannot 
wi'est from it its own government.” Thus, the issue was fairly made up between the 
republicans and the bold and frank statement of the president that he wished to be 
vSupported in the singlene.ss of his power. May 28, de Broglie, now chief minister, 
issued a circular, explaining that the president, in exercising ids constitutional preroga- 
tive, intervened to arrest the progress of radical theories, etc., etc., and authorizing 
officers under the government to be vigilant to repress apologies for the commune and 
abuse of the president, and for the protection of morality, religion, and property. The 
president’s new cabinet savored strongly of an intention to mold politics in France so as 
to promote the return of the young Napoleon to the imperial throne. Legitimists were 
excluded from it. June 11, their leader questioned the president as to the meaning of 
this action and as to a report, gaining credence, that he meditated a prolongation of 
his own power. They were assured that, “As to the legitimist candidates” (to the 
chamber of deputies), “they belong to the conservative groups, and any legitimist can- 
didate really having any chance of success will be openly and loyally supported by tlie 
administration. With respect to schemes of prolonging my tenure of office during the 
prorogation, you may rest assured that I entertain hone. I have I’eceived my right to 
remain in office until 1880 from the assembly, and I shall remain, unless a coiitingency 
I shall immediately point out to you shall arise. ... I shall lend myself to no 
coiip de main whatever. Let me also tell you that I shall lend myself to noVenture of 
imperial, of monarchic restoration. . . . I shall participate in nothing favorable to 
the restoration, either qf the prince' imperial or of the comte de Chambord or of the 
comte de Paris. I am until 1880 invested with definite power by the constitution. I 
shall exercise that power, according to circumstances, to its full extent. ... It 
will, perhaps, he necessary to demand a dissolution. If you accord it me, I shall use it 
as well as possible. If you refuse it, I should then have two forces out of three against 
me, and should withdraw.” 

When both chambers reassembled, June 16, the due de Broglie ascended the tribune 
of the senate and read a message from the president asking their assent to the dissolu- 
tion of the chamber of deputies. The message alluded to the manifesto signed by more 
than 800 deputies, protesting against the use made of his constitutional prerogative in 
proroguing the assembly, and to their appeals to their constituencies to oppo.se his 
measures, and deprecated the agitation which they were producing. It foretokened a 
pronipt dissolution of the assembly, and an appeal to the country in a general election 
for new delegates. “Warned in time, guarding against all misunderstanding and 
-ambiguity, Prance, l am sure, will do justice to my intention, and wdil choose for her 
representatives those who will promise to second me.” To the chamber of deputies the 
president addressed a message, of which the following is a part, which was read from 
the tribune by Portou, minister of the interior: “ The president of the republic 
remains convinced, after ^ two sincere but fruitless trials, that nd ministry can hope to 
muster a durable majority in this assembly without asking to be backed by the party 
which professes radical doctrines, and without thereby promoting the progress of them. 
Pull of respect for the institutions which govern us, and resolved to maintain them 
intact, he thinks himself entitled to employ all the prerogatives which they gave him to 
resist another step being taken in a path which seems to him to lead to the ruin and 
degradation of the country. has chosen ministers wdio share his idea in this respect, 
and assume in the eyes of France the responsibility of it.” The debate which followed 
between Portou, Gambetta, and Decazes was stormy, and the right undertook to stifle 
it with their turmoil. The vote on the dissolutidn passed the"” senate by 150 to 130. 
The chamber of deputies was therefore dissolved, and by the same decree fresli elections 
for the new chamber- were ordered within three months. The 363 deputies who joined 
in a protest against the drst prorogation of the chamber, united to offer themselves as 
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'oue body for re-electiori. Nothiiig in politics can exceed the frankness of botli parties 
in stating tlieir positions and the clearness with which the issue w^as placed before the 
country. The canvass wdiich followed was the most vigorously contested that had ever 
taken place in France. The republicans of all shades united on single candidates. The 
■president was not so successful in securing unity of action, though the government 
pressure was used with an open energy that made its servants feel that they must leave 
nothing undone. The minister of the interior, Fortou, in his circular to them, said: } 
“Functionaries of every kind are knit to the government which has appointed them by ' 
ties which they are bound not to forget. We cannot permit any of them to be hostile 
to us. Any who will use against the government the authority wdiich they hold from 
it, need expect neither toleration nor indulgence.'’ The death of M. Thiers, Sept. 3, 
was momentimly a blow to the republicans, but was turned to a source of strength by 
the grateful feelings of all France in reviewing his life, and by the knowledge that his 
■hand had sketched the plan of tlie campaign against the measures of president MacMahon. 
On Sept. 19 the latter issued a manifesto to the French people, in which he drew the 
line against the “ radicals, ” and called upon Frenchmen to sustain him personally in 
■defense of the constitution and conservatism. The address was answered by one from 
Thiers, which, though prepared before his death, wnts suitable to the occasion. He 
pictured — as with a hand stretching from the tomb — how all the words recently used to 
'Create fear of the republicans had been used by every ruler who had by turns used and 
abused the confidence of the people of France. The means taken by the government 
of MacMahon to carry the election as the day approached were more tyrannical. Gam- 
betta’s expression that after the election ‘ ‘ the president would have to submit or resign,” 
brought Mm a penalty of three months' imprisonment and 4,000 francs fine. 

The election, Oct. 14, resulted in a republican victory, by the return of 315 to 199 of 
the government- candidates. The new chambers met FTov. 7, and elected Jules Grevy 
president. The government was at once called to account for its abuse of the system of 
official candidatures, and de Broglie was ready for the question. On the 20th the president 
•changed his ministry again, to eliminate those whom the popular verdict had made with- 
out power in the chamber, and nominated men of moderate views who had not become 
obnoxious to the country. The following statement, made by gen. Grimaudet de Roch- 
bouet, the newly appointed minister of war and “president of the council, was an illy 

■conceived defiance of the republican sentiment President McMahon has 

intrusted the ministry to men outside the political struggle. They will faithfully observe 1 
the law, and afford the marshal the support which he requires to facilitate commercial i 
I rintercourse and the preparations for the exposition. We shall respect and require 
respect for the republican laws by which we are ruled. The constitution will pass intact 
from us to our successors whenpreddent MacMahon judges opportune to Q*Bplace us hy parlia- 
mentary ministers'' Jules Ferry moved “that the chamber consider that the ministry, by 
its composition, is a denial of the national rights of parliamentary law, and declined to 

■ enter into relations with it;” which was carried by 323 to 208. MacMalion’s new effort to 

maintain his personal government under the constitution -was thus signally unsuccessful; 
and Bee. 14, 1877, he yielded to the republicans, and gave Bufaure full power tq form a 

' cabinet from the left. Peace was thus restored; and the assembly, after passing essen- 

tial appropriate bills, adjourned a week after the new ministry came into "power. 
Eighty-two prefects were changed to represent the new republican control. On the 
reassembling of the chambers Jan. 8, 1878, de Rumilly, president of the senate, alluded 
to the president’s message of Becember, as showing that he Avas not a tool of the minis- 
ters of the 16th of May. 

In succeeding elections the republicans gained largely, and MacMahon seemed to 
^ conform so loyally to the verdict of the country against his former policy that Gamhetta 

i supported a motion of confidence in the executive council, which passedThe chamber by 

.a vote of 436 to 34. So strong was the reaction in the president’s favor that, about this 
time, the republicans suggested him as an available candidate for a second term. Mac- 
Mahon had the honor of opening and closing the great exposition of Paris of 1878. By 
the perfect order of the city, its marvelous cleanliness, and the harmony in the working 

■ of all the departments of the government, France showed that the republic had at last 
settled into a permanent beneficence. On the assembling of the chambers, Jan., 1879, 
a difference occurred between the president and his prime minister, Bufaure, con- 
cerning a decree for the removal of government subordinate officials not in sympathy : 
with the. republic. He yielded to his ministers on the civil lists prepared by them for i 
removal, but wdien it came to tlie officers of the army designated to be superseded he ' 
refused, and declared he would rather resign. The conncil of ministers remained firm, 
and insisted on the removals. At 1 p.M., .Janj 30, the marshal sent in to the council his : 
formal resignation as president of the repiihlic. The ministers in council then offered • 
their resignations, conditioned that he could form another ministry that would satisfy 
the chambers without executing their decrees of Jan: 20. The presidentreplied in effect 
that he did not believe that possible. In the afternoon of the same day the ministers 
presented to the cliambers the letter of resignation of the president. It eon tained these 
words: “The cabinet, in the belief o'f responding to the majoilty in the two chamhers, 
now proposes to me, as regards the great commands, general measures wffiich I deem 
contrary to the interests of the army, and consequently to those of the country. I 
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cannot subscribe to them. In view of this refusal the cabinet resigns. Any- other cabi- 
net taken from the majority of the chambers would impose the same conditions on me. 

I accordingly . . . ... resign the presidency of the republic. In leaving office I have- 
tiie consolation of believing that, during the fifty-three years I have devoted to the service 
of my country as a soldier and as a citizen, I have never been guided by other senti- 
ments than those of honor and duty, and by perfect devotion to iiiy^ country.” At 4.30' 
F.M. the two chambers assembled for Joint-action to elect a president. *Jules Grevy 
received 503 out of 718 votes, and was declared elected. Thus, within three hours and 
a half, the change in the executive head of the government had been made in accord- 
ance with constitutional forms, and marshal MacMahon retired to private life honored 
by all parties. In March following, when the question of the impeachment of the 
de Broglie ministry was under discussion in the chambers, marshal MacMahon wrote to- 
president Grevy a letter, assuming the responsibility of the acts of his ministers of May 
16, 1877, and claiming that, if they were to he impeached, he must be placed with them. 
The impeachment project was negatived. The ex-president is still living (1881), and 
regarded as an honest and able man, whose military education and life unfitted him, to a 
certain degree, to understand a republican form of government, and that order and sta- 
bility among a people do not altogether depend on force or require a military o^egime to- 
insure them. 

McMICHAEL, Mokton, 1807-79; b. in Burlington co., N. J. ; began at an early age 
to write for the press, and in 1844 became editor-in-chief of the Philadelphia North 
American, a daily Journal of wide influence. He was an able writer and an eloquent 
speaker, and as a politician wielded a large influence. He was mayor of Philadelphia 
from 1865 to 1868, and died in that city. 

MAcMILLxiN, Hugh, ll.d., b. Scotland, 1833; educated at Breadalbane academy 
and Edinburgh university. He was minister of the free church in Kirkmichael, Perth- 
shire, in 1859, and five years later was transferred to the free St. Peter’s church in 
Glasgow, where he remains. He has published Bible Teachings in, Nature (1866), a Avork. 
which met with great success, and has been translated into several continental: 
languages; First Forms of Vegetation; The True Vine; The Ministry Nature; TJie 
Qardenand tlie City; Bmiglints in the Wilderness; The Sabbath of the Fields, which has. 
been translated into Danish and Norwegian ; and Our Lord's Three Baisings from the 
Dead, He has also been a prolific contributor to periodical literature. He is an ll.d.. 
of the university of St. Andrews. 

McMINN, a co. in s.e. Tennessee; 480 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 15,064. It is drained by the 
Hiawassee river and Chestna creek, and traversed by the Tennessee, Virginia and Geor- 
gia railroad. Corn and whisky are the staples. Capital, Athens. 

McMullen, a co. in s.w. Texas, traversed by the Nueces and Frio rivers; 1250' 
sq.m.; pop. ’80, 701. The breeding of stock is almost the only industry. The only 
town is McMullen. # 

McMUBIlOGH, Dermot, King of Leinster, Ireland. He became king in 1140, but 
W'US expelled by his subjects in 1168. Henry IL of England refused to aid him, but 
Eicbard de Chu-e, earl of Pembroke (surnamed Strongbow), restored him to power in. 
1170. The earl married the daughter of the king, and when the latter died, in the same 
year, the former succeeded him as king and as a vassal of England; laying thus the 
foundation of the English claim of &i,ipremacy in Ireland. 

McNAB, Sir Alan Napier, 1798-1862; entered the royal navy as a midshipman in 
1813, and took part in the British expedition against Sackett’s Harbor and other American 
toAvns. Fle left the navy, and became an ensign in the arm}^ commanding the advance 
at the battle of Plattsburg. At the close of the war 1812-15 he remained in Canada, 
studied law, and was admitted to practice at the Canadian bar. He was elected to the 
legislature, became speaker of the legislative assembly, and prime minister in the gov- 
ernment of the earl of Elgin, and that of sir Edmund Head, which followed. He Avas 
prominent in sustaining the government against the insurrection of 1837-38, being 
appointed col. of militia. ‘While in command at Niagara he ordered the seizure of the 
steamer Caroline, Avliich wms conveying supplies to tlTe rebels, from the American side, 
set fire to her, and sent her over Niagara Palls. This daring act Avas approved by the , 
; British government, and McNab was reAvarded for it by being knighted. In 1841 he 
was speaker of the legislature; in 1858 was made a baronet; and in 1860 became a mem- 
ber of the legislative council. 

McNAIRY, a co. in s.vr. Tennessee, Avatered by affluents of the Big Hatchie river, 
j and reached by the Mobile and Ohio, and Memphis and Charleston raili'oads; 620 sq.m. , 

. pop. ’80, 17,271. The productions are Indian com, Avheat, oats, wool, cotton, and sv, < / c 
potatoes. A large proportion of tliis county is covered with a dense growth of ash, 
chestnut, hickory, oak, and other timber. Co. seat, Purdy. 

MacNEIL, Hector, 1746-1818; b. Scotland; educated by his parents at home, and- 
at a commercial school in Glasgow. After spending some time in the mercantile house- 
of one of his relatives at Bristol he sailed for the West Indies, Avhere lie remained for 
six years. Some tAvo years after his return to England, having lost tin; little property 
left him by his father, he secured the place of assistant secretary on the flag-ship of 
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ladmiral Oeary ; and afterwards lield the same position on the flag-shii) of sir Bichard 
Bickerton, with whom he sailed to the East Indies. While in India he visited the sculp- 
tures at Elephanta, which he described in Archmologm for 1787. He spent five years in 
India, and on his return to Scotland settled near Stirling, and composed his poem called 
The iMiks of Forth, He next went to Kingston, Jamaica, to accept an office in the cus- 
tom-house there, hut ill-health compelled him to return, and on the homeward voyage 
he wrote a canto of his poem 77^^ Harp. For the next six years, still suffering from 
ill-healtli, he lived in retirement near Bannockburn, and composed Scotland’s Skaith, - 
his best Avork, piiblislied in 1795. At the end of this period he again sailed for Jamaica, ; 
where he recovered his health; and about the same time he received a legacy sufficient ’ 
to enable him to live at ease for the rest of his life. He had written l^he Scottish Muse, • . 
:a sort of poetical autobiography, wffiile in Jamaica; and at Edinburgh, which he made 
his home henceforth, he published in 1813 T he Pastoral or Lyric Muse of Scotland; in 
1810 two satires under the name of Toimi Fashions; in 1811 Bygone Times and Late Gome 
Gliemges ; Midi m l%l% The ScdMsJh AdMnturers, 

McKEIL, John, 1784-1850; b. K. H. ; capt. and afterwards maj. in the lltli regiment 
IJ. S. infantry in the war of 1813. The battle of Chippewa, July 5, 1814, was mainly 
I decided in favor of the Americans by the bayonet charge made by MdSTeirs regiment, 
to Avliose command on that day, after the death of its col. , he succeeded. For his gal- 
lantly in that action, and at Lundy’s Lane, July 25, where he was severely wounded, he 
was brevetted lieut.col. and col. He continued in the service till 1830, was brevetted 
brig. gen. in 1834, and made col. of the first regiment of infantry in 1836. In 1839 he 
was made surveyor of the port of Boston, and retained that offilce till his death. 

McNEILE, Hugh, d.d., 1795-1879; h. at Ballycastle, Antrim, Ireland; educated at 
Trinity college, Dublin, where he received the degrees of m.a, and d.d. in after years. 
He studied for the law, hut in 1830 took orders, and after holding several preferments, 
was made canon of Chester, and in 1868 dean of Ripon. He was a popular preacher, of 
powerful diction and elegant delivery. Among Ms published works are lectures on the 
OJmrcli of England, Prophecies of the Jews, and sermons on the Second Admnt, and many 
other topics. 

McNeill, sir John, d.g.l,, b. Scotland, 1795; assistant ambassador to the Per- 
sian court in 1881, secretary of the Persian embassy in 1834, and envoy extraordinary 
s to the Persian court in 1836. On his return to Great Britain in 1844 lie was made chair- 
man of the committee appointed to take charge of the operation of the Scotch poor-law 
.act; and in 1851 he made a report to the government upon the condition of the Avestern 
Highlands and islands. Four years later, under the Palmerston administration, he av as 
put at the head of the board of inquiry appointed to investigate the proceedings of the 
commissary department during the Crimean war ; and for his services in that capacity, 
he was SAVorn in of the privy council. He published in Progress and Position of 
Russia in the East to 

MoNEILL, William Gibbs, 1800-53, b. NT. C.; graduated at West Point, and enter- 
ing the army, Avas attached at first to the artillery, and afterwards to the topographical 
engineers. He resigned from the army in 1837, and took up the profession of a civil 
engineer, in which he Avas eminently successful. He was chief engineer of a number of 
railroads, and of the dry dock in the navy-yard at Brooklyn. He assisted in making 
the surA^ey for the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and was president of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal company. 

MxicKEYEN, William James, 1763-1841, b. Ireland; studied medicine at Vienna, 

V and practiced at Dublin. He was a member of the “United Irishmen,” and for Ms 

^ participation in the designs of that organization was arrested in 1798, and imprisoned. 

Released in 1803 he traveled through "SAvitzerland, Avriting a description of his travels 
in his Ramble through Switzerland, Soon afterwards he took a commission in the Irish 
brigade attached to the French service. Finding that his expectations of a French 
Invasion of Ireland Avere baseless, he threw up his commission, and Avent to NeAv York, 
where he resumed the practice of his profession. He Avas one of the editors of the New 
York Mediccd and PhilosopMcal Journal; from 1808 to 1830 a professor in the college of 
physicians and surgeons, and at the medical school connected Avith Rutgers college in 
New Jersey. He published Exposition of the Atomic Theory, and Pieces of Irish History, 

MagNISH, Robert, 1803-37; b. Glasgow, Avhere he passed his life in practice as a 
physician. He contributed to Blachicoods and Frazer’s Magazines, and became very pop- I 
ular. He published The Metempsychosis, The Anatomy of Drunkenness, 1837; The j 

Philosophy of Sleep, ViVid y 

MACOMB', a co. in e. Michigan on lake St. Clair, traversed by Clinton river and the 
Grand Trunk railroad; 375 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 37,616; co. seat, Mt. Vincent. The prod- 
ucts are ail the cereals, AAmol, butter, and hay. There are some manufactures. 

MACOMB', a t. and vilL, the capital of McDonough co., 111., on the Chicago and 
Quincy railroad, 200 ra. from Chicago; pop, of vilh, 3,748; of t. 4,313. The McDon- 
■ ough normal college is iicre, and the'placc has good schools, a fine court-house, 3 neAVs- 
jmpers, 3 banks, a foundry, and several Avag{)n and carriage manufactories. 
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. : MACOMB', Alexakder, 1783-1841,' b. Micli., .entered tbe. cavalry service of. tlie- 

r' United States in 1799, and rose to be lientcoi. of engineers and adj.gen. When the 

i ' second war with England broke out he was transferred to the artillery at his own 

reciuest, and in 1813, at the head of the 3d artillery, was at fort Niagara and the surren- 
der of fort George. In January of the next year he was made a brig-gen. comraandiiig 
the n. frontier along lake Champlain. In Beptember of the same year he successfully 
defended Plattsburg, which was besieged by sir George Prevost, who had invaded New' 
York with a force of 13,000 men. Upon the same day that Plattsburg was attacked, , 
the British fleet on lake Champlain was defeated by commodore McDonough, and the • 
British army retreated to Canada forthwith. For his conduct at Plattsburgh Macomb ■ 
was made aUnaj.gen, and congress voted him its thanks and a gold medal, in recogni- 
tion ot his services. Alter the war he was commissioned a col. of engineers in the 
regular army, of which he became commander-in-chief in 1835. He was the author of ‘ 
A^Treatm oil Martial La%o. 

MACOMB', William H., 1830-73, b, Michigan; entered the U. S. navy in 1834, and . 
was appointed iieut. in 1847. He was on the Plymouth wdien the Chinese forts were- 
bombarded in 1856, and was made a commander in 1862. He was on duty at various, 
points on the Mississippi river through the year 1863, and in 1864 at the head of a. 
squadron of gunboats took possession after a sharp struggle of Plymouth, N. C. ; and 
was officially thanked by the navy department for his conduct on that occasion. He 
was appointed commodore in 1870. 

MACON, an e. co. of Alabama, watered by branches of the Tallapoosa river, inter- 
sected by the Montgomery and West Point railroad; 700 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 17,373. The- 
surface is varied and the soil fertile; productions are Indian corn, rye, cotton, rice,, 
sweet potatoes, and oats. Co. seat, Tuskegee. 

MA^CON, a mo. in s.w. central Georgia; drained by Flint river, and many creeks ; 
traversed by the South-western railroad; 370 sq.m,; pop. ’80, 11,675. The principai 
products are corn and cotton ; chief town, Oglethorpe. 

MACON, a CO. in central Illinois, traversed by the Illinois Central, and Toledo, 
Wabash and "Western railroads, and by a fork of the Sangamon river; 549 sq.m. ; pop., 
BO, 30,673. The surface is level, and the soil fertile. The productions are tobacco, 
Wool, cotton, Indian corn, wheat, Irish and sweet potatoes, and butter. There are a. 
large number of manufactories, chiefly of agricultural implements and carriages. Co., 
seat, Decatur. „ - ' ' 

MACON, a co. in n.e. Missouri, traversed by Chariton and the e. fork of Salt 
rivers, and by the Hannibal and St. Joseph, and Northern Missouri railroads; 830 
sq.m.; pop. ’80, 36,233; co. seat, Macon city. There are mines of iron, lead, and coal,, 
the latter very plentiful. Grain and tobacco are the chief products. The soil is well 
watered and fertile. 

MACON, a co. in s.wl North Carolina, on the boundary line of Georgia, drained by 
the head-waters of the Tennessee river, having the Blue ridge range of mountains on 
the s.e. ; 600 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 8,064. The surface is generally elevated, and the soil is- 
fertile, producing wheat, Indian corn, oats, Irish and sweet potatoes, tobacco, wool,, 
butter, -and hay. Co. seat, Franklin. 

MACON, a CO. in n. Tennessee, bounded by Kentucky on the n. ; watered by 
branches of the Cumberland and Big Barren rivers; 360 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 9,274. It 
has a varied surface, and fertile soil in most parts; and produces largely of tobacco, 
besides Indian corn, wheat, oats, Irish and sweet potatoes, cotton, etc. Co. seat, 
Lafa5mtte.' ■ 

MACOK, a city of Georgia, U. S., at the head of the navigation, and on both sides of 
the river Ocmulgee. Pop.' ’70, 10,810. 



MACON {ante), chief t. of Bibb co. in s. central Georgia; in size the fourth city of 
the state; pop. ’80, 13,748. It is pleasantly situated on both sides of the Ocmulgee river,. 
85 m. s.e. of Atlanta and 30 m. s.w. of Milledgevillc, on the Georgia Centrar railroad. 
It has a number of iron and other manufactories, 3 newspapers, 7 churches, and 6 banks.. 
It is the seat of the W esleyan college for women, and Mercer university. It is especially 
noted for the taste with which its streets and parks are laid out, and the great abund- 
auce of its shade trees. Several artificial mounds are found in the vicinity. 

MACON, chief t. in Macon co., Mo., 175 m. from St. Louis, at junction of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, and St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern railroads; pop. ’70, 
3.678. It has 3 banks, 4 weekly papers, a factory, several schools and churches, and 
does a good country trade. 

MACOH (ancient Matimi), a t. of France, capital of the department of Sadne-et-Loire, 
on the right bank of the Sadne, 38 m. n. of Lyons. Macon carries on an extensive trade 
in wines known a.s Macon, as well as in corn, cattle, etc., and tliere are various manu- 
factures. Pop. ’76, 16,579, Macon has some Roman antiquities. 

MACON, NATHAisriEL, 1757-1887, b. N. C. ; educated at the college of New 
Jersey, where he was an undergraduate when the revclutionaiy war" broke out. 
Leaving Princeton in 1777 he enlisted as a private soldier in a volunteer company, but 
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after a short term of service returned to his home in N’orth Carolina, where he began to 
read law. But he soon abandoned his legal studies, and declining all offers of a commis- 
sion re-enlisted as a private in the regiment of his brother, col. John Macon. He 
remained in the army as a common soldier without pay till the treaty of peace m 
1782; and at the close of the war could not be prevailed upon to accept any compensa- 
tion or pension for his service. While the war was still going on he had been elected.. ' 
though but 23 years of age, a member of the senate of his native state; and lie- 
retained his seat for five successive years. He served on some of the principal 
committees of that body, and he was conspicuous in his advocacy of measures to main- 
tain the credit of the state, and to redeem and withdraw from circulation the paper cur- 
rency. About this time he removed to a plantation on the Roanoke river, and devoted 
to agriculture all of his time left free by the care of public affairs. . When the adoption, 
of the new S. constitution came before the people of Korth Carolina, Macon 
opposed its ratification, as conferring too great powers upon the general government. He- 
was a member of congress 1791-1815, audits speaker 1801-06. He was twice offered,, 
by Jefferson, the office of postmaster-general, but refused it. He w^as chosen to the- 
if. B. senate in 1816; was its president tern, 1825-27; and resigned his seat in 1828. 
While in congress he was in favor of the embargo, and was a qualified supporter of the^ 
war with England ; but he would not vote for appropriation to increase the navy beyond 
a point sufiicient to protect our line of coast, nor sanction the construction of additional 
forts. Throughout his congressional career he steadily opposed the policy of internal; 
improvements. In 1824 he voted against the bill to make Lafayette a grant out of the- 
public lands in consideration of his services in the revolution. The same year he 
received the electoral vote of Virginia for the office of vice-president, in 1885 lie "was- 
president of the Horth Carolina constitutional convention, where he opposed state aid 
to internal impi'ovements, a property qualification for the suffrage, and the extension 
of the right of suffrage to free negroes. The last public office which he accepted was; 
that of a presidential elector in 1836. 

MACONNAIS, the name of an ancient department of France, in the kingdom of 
Bourgogne, or Burgundy, and corresponding with what is now the arrondissement of 
M^con. It was conquered by Julius Omsar from the ^Fldui, and fell into the hands of 
the Burgundians in the 5th century. It afteiwards became a part of the empire of 
Charlemagne ; St. Louis (IX.) purchased it in the 13th c. , and united it to the domains of the- 
crown;.but in the middle of the next century it fell into the hands of the duke de Berry; 
then the crown obtained possession of it again; it was given to Philip the good, duke of 
Burgundy, by Charles Til. ; and in 1477 again reverted to the crown. Capital, Mficon. 

MACOUTIlSr, a co. in central Illinois; 864 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 37,705; traversed by the 
Chicago and illton, and Indianapolis and St. Louis railroads. The soil is fertile and 
diversified; there is some coal-mining, but the staple products are wool, grain, and cattle. 

MACOY'A or Macahttba Palm, a South American and West Indian palm, called also- 
macahuba palm and great macaw tree. It yields an oil used in making soap, to which it 
imparts a pleasant perfume. It is also used as an embrocation in rheumatism and other 
painful affections. It may be combined with hartshorn, when it forms a white liniment, 

MacPHERSON, a co. of central Dakotali, 1260 sq.m. ; recently formed. It is 
watered by the Maple and Elm rivers, branches of the Dakota. The surface is gener- 
ally elevated, and in the w. part is the plateau du coteau of the Missouri. 

McPHERSOK, a co. of central Kansas, wintered by the Smoky Hill and Little Arkan- 
sas rivers; 1080 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 17,143. It comprises prairie lands, with a fertile soil, 
producing wheat, Indian corn, potatoes, and hay, and well adapted for stock-raising. 
Co. seat, Lindborg. 

McPherson, Edwaed, ll.d., b. Gettysburg, Penn., 1830; graduated at Pennsylvania 
college in 1848; entered the profession of journalism at Harrisburg, Penn., and Avas elected 
to congress in 1858, serving a single term. He Avas clerk of the U. S. house of repre- 
sentatives from 1863 to 1869; secretary of the union national committee from 1860 to 
1864; president of the republican national convention at Cincinnati in 1876; and is at 
present editor-in-chief of the Philadelphia Press. He has the repute of the foremost 
American political statist, having published o. PoliUecd History of the United States and a 
Political Manual, and edited scAmral numbers of The Tribune Almanac. 

MACPHEESOK, James, a person who has obtained a remarkable notoriety in litera- 
ture, AA-asb. in 1738, at Ruthven, in InAmrness-shire. After finishing his studies at King’s 
c^ollege, Aberdeen, he became a schoolmaster in his native village, published a poem 
entitled The Highlander m 1758, contributed about the same time verses to the Scots Maga- 
zine, and in the following year, having met with the rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, minister 
of Inveresk, and John Home, the author of Douglas, lie showed them some fragments of 
Gaelic verse, of which he also gave them “translations,” These “translations’’ (16 in. 
number) appeared in 1760, and were so miicb relished, that the faculty of advocates in 
Edinburgh raised a subscription to enable Macpherson to make a tour through the 
Highlands for the purpose of collecting more of the same. Macphei’son was very zeal- 
oi\s and successful in the “discovery” of literar}’- treasures. he made his discov- 

eries, however, no man knows. He found ancient MSS. in regions where no one before- 
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Lad suspected their existence, and where no one since has heen fortunate enough to 
obtain them. The result was the appearance at London, in 1762, of the so-caiied 
Poems of Ossian,’' Tender the title of Fingal, an Epic Po&m^ in Sit Books; and in 1763, 
of Temmn, an Epic Poem, in Eight Books. A storm of controyersy soon arose in regard 
to their genuineness, which has hardly yet subsided, hut on the whole, we may safely 
say the verdict is unfavorable to Macpllerson. See Ossian, Poems o:b\ These poems 
'were, however, the making of him in a worldly point of view. He Tvas appointed sur- 
veyor-general of the Floridas (in 1764) with a salary for life, and agent to the nabob of 
Arcot— a very lucrative oifice— in 1779; entered parliament in the following year as 
member for Camelford, sat for ten years, and then retired to an estate which he had 
purchased in Inverness-shire, where he died Peb. 17, 1796. His body was brought hack 
to England, and -was actually interred (at his own request and expense) in Westminsteil 
abbey. Alacpherson wrote in the latter half of his life a variety of historical compila- 
tions, pamphlets, etc,, and translated Homer’s into prose, 

McPherson, Jakes Biedseye, 1828-64; b. OhiG; graduated at West Point in 
1853, and was appointed to the engineers. For a year after his graduation he gave 
Instruction in engineering at the academy, and was next engaged as assistant engineer 
upon the defenses of tlte'harbor of New York, and the imjmovement of Hudson river. 
In 1857 he superintended the building of fort Delaware, and of the fortifications in the 
harbor of San Francisco. In 1861, having been made first lieiit. three years previous; 
he was assigned to duty at Boston, -where he raised a force of engineers; and in Aug. of 
the same year he was promoted to a captaincy of engineers. The following Nov. he 
was made assistant engineer of the department of the Missouri, with the rank of lieut.cob 
Msitie .chief engineer on the staff of gen. Grant, he took part in the capture of fort Don- 
elson, Feb. 19, 1862, and in the battle of Shiloh; April 6, 7. In May he was appointed 
brig. gen. of volunteers, and col in the regular army. He -was with Halleck at the 
siege of Corinth and when, after its capture by the federal forces, the confederates 
with a force of nearly 40,000 men, under Van Dorn and Price, attempted to retake it 
in Oct., 1862, McPherson succeeded in penetrating their lines and reinforcing Rose- 
crans, who had fortified Corinth with additional defenses, and was holding it with 20,000 
men. For his services at Corinth, McPherson 'was promoted maj. gen. of volunteers, Oct. 
8, 1862. In December he was put at the head of the 17th corps, and lie had a most dis- 
tinguished share in Grant’s Mississippi campaign, wdiich terminated in the surrender of 
Vieksbiirg, He led the advance up the left bank, of the Big Black river, defeating the 
•confederates at Raymond, May 12, 1863. The 17ih corps wms at the front of every 
movement in the campaign ; it drove the confederates from their position at Port Gib- 
son, after an all day’s fight; it was engaged in almost continual skirmishes from the 
bayou Pierre to the Big Black river; it Avon the battle at Raymond without any aid 
from the rest of the army; and two days afterwards, witli the help of Sherman’s corj», 
which Lad joined Grant early in the month, it 'won another battle at Jackson. McPher- 
son’s corps was likewise conspicuous in the repulse of Pemberton at Champion hills, 
May 16, in the unsuccessful assault by the federal army before Vicksburg, May 22; and 
dironghout the siege. After the capture of Vipksburg, McPherson 'was appointed a 
■ferig.gen. in the regular army, and commander of the district of Vicksburg. In Peb., 
1864, he w^as next in command to Sherman in the latters expedition to Meridian; and 
Mar. 12 was made commander of the army and department of the Tennessee. In that com- 
mand, he kept up the reputation he had Avon in Mississippi, and rendered the most val- 
uable services during Sherman’s campaign in Georgia, llie army of the Tennessee 
engaged the confederates at Dallas, May 28, 1864; and June 27, McPherson and Thomas 
made an unsuccessful assault upon Johnston’s position at Kenesaw mountain. Early in 
July, Johnston abandoned Kenesaw, and retreated in the direction of Atlanta, closely 
followed by the federal forces. The confederates now took the offensive, and made 
almost daily attacks upon the union army; and in one of these, July 22, 1864, McPher- 
son wras lulled. Gen, Grant, in a letter recommending him for promotion, in 1868, 
praises him as “ one of the ablest engineers and most skillful generals. ” 

HACQFA'EIE, a river of e, Australia, rises about 80 m. w^ of Sydney, in the co. of 
"Westmoreland; and has a n.w^ course of 280 miles. Its waters are lost in marshes, 
whence issue tributaries of the Darling, of which river the Macquarie may be said to be 
! one of the head waters. 

MACQTTER, PiEEEE Joseph, b. at Paris in 1718, of a family originally Scotch, has 
acquired a reputation as a chemist and physician. He died Feb. 15, 1784. Macquer’s 
principaj works are Elements de Chimie theorique (Par. 1741); Elements de OMmie praUaM 
(Par. 1'751); and a Bictionnavre de Ohimie (Par. 1776). See Gases. 

MACRAUCHENLA, a genus of extinct ungulate animals allied to the tapirs, found 
in the tertiary deposits of Buenos Ayres and Patagonia. See Pekissodactyls. 

MACREABY, William Ohaiiles, an English tragedian, -whose father was a manager of 
a provincial company, was b. in London Mar. 3, 1793, educated at Rugby, and made 
his first appearance as Romeo at Birmingham in 1810. For four years he wnis connected 
with his father s company, and for two years thereafter he sustained leading parts in the 
provinces. In Sept., 1816, he made his first appearance before a London audience, and 
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gained the applause of Kean, who was one of his auditors. His progress in the higher 
walks of the drama was slow, principally, it is understood, from professional jealousies, 
in 1819 he made a hit in the character of Richard III., and he afterwards adventured on 
other of Shakespeare’s characters with success. In 1826 he made a tour in the United 
States, and he visited Paris ill 1828. He became lessee of Covent Garden theater in 
1837, and relinquished it two years thereafter. He afterwards undertook the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane, but gave it up after encountering considerable pecuniary loss. He 
wished America for a second time in 1843-44; and again in 1848-49, when he barely 
•escaped with his life from a riot which took place in the theater at Hew York, caused by 
the jealousy of Mr. Forrest, an American actor. On his return home he was engaged at the 
Haymaiimt, and his theatrical career was brought to a conclusion on Feb. 8, 1851. He took 
his benefit at Drury Lane on the 26th of the same month. Shortly afterwards, a public 
dinner was given to the great actor, which was attended by 600 guests, and presided over 
by sir E. L. Bulwer. Macready died April, 1873. Mmfeady's Beminiseences and Selections 
from his Buwies cmd Letten^ 

Macready was a fine and impressive actor, but he was more indebted for his success to 
;art than to nature. He succeeded best in the graver characters of the drama. He inherited 
.more of the stateliness of Kemble than the tire of Kean. 

McREE, William, 1788-1832, b. Wilmington, H. C.; graduated at West Point in 
1805; entered the army as second lieut. of engineers, and rose by regular promotion to 
the rank of lie ut. col. in 1818. Prior to 1812 he was employed in the survey and con- 
struction of fortitications on the Atlantic coast. In the war of that period with Great 
Britain he served first as chief of artillery in gen. Hampton’s northern army, and later 
as chief engineer of the army of gen. Brown, winning distinction in the capture and 
defense of fort Erie, and in the battles of Chippewa and Niagara, for which he was 

- successively brevetted lieut. col. and col. After the war was over he visited Europe 
with maj. Thayer, under direction of the government, for professional observation and 
the purchase of professional works. After his return, in 1816, he was made a member 
of the board of engineers to which was assigned the duty of preparing a system of 

- defenses for the Atlantic coast. He was engaged in this service until 1819, when the 
French engineer, gen. Barnard, w^as appointed ''assistant engineer of tRe United States.” 
Sharing with other officers of his corps the feeling that it was unjust to overlook the 
merits and claims of American officers and appoint a foreigner over them, he resigned. 
He afterwards rendered valuable service as surveyor-general of Illinois, Missouri, and 
Arkansas. Died in St. Louis. 

MACRI'HUS, M. Opblius, 164-218 a.d., a native of Mauritania; became pretorian 
prefect under Caracalla, whom he assassinated on the expedition against Parthia in 217 
A..D. He was at once chosen emperor by the army, and the senate confirmed the choice. 
He fought the Parthians, neither side gaining a decisive victory ; made terms with them 
:and returned to Antioch. His severe discipline aroused the anger of his soldiers, who 
were also united by the relatives of Caracalla, and after a reign of 14 months he and his 
-■son were put to death at Chalcedou and Heliogabalus ascended the throne. 

MACEO'BIUS, Ambrosius Aurelius Theodosius, a Latin grammarian of the 5th 
•century. He appears to have been by birth a Greek, but literally nothing whatever is 
known of his life. Two of his works remain, entitled Gommentanus ex Gieerone in Som- 
mum Scipionis, and Saturnaliorum Gonmmornm Libri Septem. The former is the best 
known, and was much read during the middle ages; the latter is in the form of a dia- 
logue, and contains iinmy valuable historical, mythological, antiquarian, and critical 
observations. Of a third work, Be Bifferentiis et Socieiatibus Qrceci Latinique Yerhi, we 
posse-ss onlj^ extracts made by one Joannes — thought by Pithou to be Joannes Scotus — in 
the 9th century. It has been warmly discussed — as if it were of consequence to man- 
kind — whether Macrobius was a Christian or a pagan. The evidence for his being the 
former is that he speaks of God as omnmm fabricator (the maker of all things), which 
must be reckoned as extremely slender; and of the latter his great admiration for the 
piety and wisdom of one Pimtextatns, a heathen priest, and his reverence for Greek 
divinities. The editio primeps of Macrobius appeared at Tenice in 1472; of later 
editions, the best is that of Gronovius (Leyden, 1670), reprinted by Zeunius at Leipzig 
in 1774. ' ■ , 


MACROPID^E, a family of marsupial animals including the kangaroos and kan- 
garoo rats. See Kargaroo and Marsupialta ante. 

MACEOOM', apost and market town of the county of Cork, Ireland, situated on the river 
Sullane, 21 m. w. from Cork, with which it is connected by railway. The pop. in ’71 
was 3,193. The town consists merely of a single street, nearly a mile long, and con- 
tains some good houses and shops, but the great majority of the dwellings are mean and 
poverty-stricken. 

McSP ARRAN, James, d.d., 1695-1757, b. in the n. of Ireland, and came to Narra- 
gansett, R. I., in 1721, as a missionary of the Episcopal society for the propagation of 
the gospel in foreign parts; was an intimate friend of bishop Berkeley at Newport; 
visited England in 1736; w'as an eloquent and popular preacher ; 

a historical and geographical treatise, which Updike has republished in his History of 
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McVICKAR, John, d.d., 1787-1868; b. IST. Y.; educated at Columbia college, and. 
ordained to the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal church. He was rector of St. 
James’s churcli in Hyde Park from 1811 to 1817, when he was elected professor of moral 
philosophy, rhetoric, and belles-lettres in Columbia college, where he remained till 1864, 
when he was made professor emeritus. He published, among other works, Outlines of 
Political Mcmiomy, 1831; Ea^iy Tears of Bishop Iloba7f 1834; Professional Tears of Bishop 
Bobart, 1836. p , , : . 


McWhorter, Alexandee, d.d., 1734-1807; b. New Castle CO., Del. ; graduated 
at the college of New' Jersey in 1757; studied theology under William Tennent; w^as 
Installed pastor of the Presbyterian church at Newark, N. J. ; went on amission to 
North Oarolina in 1764; became chaplain in Knox’s artillery brigade in 1778; in 1779 
became pastor at Charlotte, N. C., and president of Queen’s museum college, then called 
Liberty hall; returned to Newark in 1781; aided in preparing the constitution of the 
American Presbyterian church in 1788; was 35 years a trustee of the college of New 
Jersey; labored to collect funds in New England to rebuild his church that had been 
burnt in 1802; published a centenniah sermon in Newark in 1800, and 2 volumes of ser- 
monsln 1803, , ■ . 

' McWhorter, Alexander, b. New York, ,1822; graduated at Yale' college in ^ 
1842 and at the divinity school in 1845 ; was professor of English literature and meta- 
physics at the university of Troy from 1856 to 1860; author of Tahveh Christ, or the 
Memorial Mme.^ Toward the last of Ms life his mind was disordered. 


MABACxAS'CAE, an island situated to the s.e. of the African continent, and extendiag 
over an area larger than the British isles. It is in lat. IP 57' to 25“ 38' s., and long, 
about 43” to 51”; length, 1030 m., greatest breadth, 350 m. ; area estimated at 225,000 
sq, miles. Although well known to Europeans since the beginning of the 16th c., Mad- 
agascar has even now been imperfectly explored. The coasts were surveyed by capt. 
Owen betw^een 1823 apd 1825, and the outline of the island correctly laid down in our 
niaps; but there has hitherto been a great lack of knowledge as to the geography of the 
interior. Most of the information we possessed wms owing to a distinguished Prench 
explorer, M. Alfred Grandidier, who, in 1869 and 1870, crossed the island in several direc- 
tions. Now, however. Dr. Mullens and Mr. Pillans have brought home some beautiful 
specimens of cartography, from which a new map of Madagascar has been prepared. 

M. Grandidier states that Madagascar comprises two distinct parts — the northern, 
which is mountainous, and the south-western, which is comparatively fiat. Five great 
mountain chains traverse the island, all in a n.n.e. and s.s. w. direction. The three chains 
farthest to the w. are prolonged southward, and belong to the secondary formation. 
They have a very sterile soil. The t\\m eastern chains are prolonged northwards, and 
form a great mountain tract of granitic rocks. They form a rugged region on the 
eastern slope of the island. Prom the observations of Dr. Mullens, it is now dis- 
covered that the central provinces of Madagascar have been the scene of volcanic 
phenomena on an immense scale. The Ankarat mountains, forming an extinct 
volcanic center, coyer an aim of 600 sq. miles. In a region 25 m, from this range, 
Dr. Mullens and Ms companion visited and mapped more than. 40 craters. Fifty in. 
to the s. are three groups of yolcaaoes. This volcanic belt is continued towards the n., 
and is evidently connected with that volcanic system of which Comoro is now the active 
vent. Madagascar has been celebrated for its luxuriant vegetation; but it appears that 
it is stexile and desolate in the central and south-western parts. In the n. and e. the 
climate is moist. Magnificent forests clothe the Mils. Elsewhere this belt of vegetation 
forms a narrow skirt along the shore. 

The climate is temperate and healthy in the highlands of the interior, but low fever 
renders the hot sea-coast undesirable as a residence for Europeans. The flora and fauna 
of :MiMlagascar, although resembling those of Africa, and more remotely of India, are so 
peculiar as to form a region apart. The}' comprise many species, and even many genera 
nowiiere else to be found. The number and variety of the lernuridm a prominent 
characteristic. 

There has been much discussion about the branch of the human family to which tlie 
Malagasli belong. M. Grandidier believes that three distinct races are to be recognized 
in the island— namely, the original inhabitants, allied to the negroes; the free inhabit- 
ants on the w. coast, resembling the white races; and a third race belonging to the 
Malay stock. , ,Dr. Mullens believes that, the Malagasli or Malagasy are a single race of 
Malay origin, and divides them into three tribes— the Betsimasarakas, the Sakalavas, and 
the Hovas. He estimates the total pop. at 2,500,000. The Malagasli language, spoken ail 
over the island, contains such a number of Malay words that it has been""classed with the 
languages spoken in the Malay peninsula. 

The exports of Madagascar are horned cattle, and a small quantity of rice, shipped 
principally to Mauritius and Bourbon. The island is rich in iron, but the present means 
of working it are very deficient At present, the only mode of traveling is in palanquins, 
borne on the shoulders of men; and the paths by which this simple method of journey- 
ing is performed are often so bad as to cause miicli dclav. ^Madagascar is now divided 
politically into two nearly equal parts: 1st, that n. of 22" s lat. and e. of 46” e. long., 
•which is dependent on the Hovas; and 2d, the romaindi.'r <,f the island. The first part 
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MADDEK, Sir Febderick, 1801-73; b. Portsmouth, Eng,; entered the service of 
the British museum in 1826 as a cataloguer; two years later was made assistant-keejDer 
9f the department of manuscripts, and in 1837 became keeper of the department. He 
was made a knight of the Hanoverian order by king William IV. in 1832, and in 1884 
was gazetted one of the gentlemen of the privy chamber. He continued to hold his 
post in the British museum until 1866, when he retired; the remainder of his life was 
devoted to antiquarian and literary study. He edited for the Boxburghe club the met- 
rical romance of Ecmelok the Dane; he also Lay ainon's Brut, or Ghronids of Britain; 

Illuminated Oimaments Selected from MSS, and Early Printed Books from the ^thto the Wi 
centimes; and other works. 

MADDEN, Kicharb Robert, b. Dublin, 1798; studied medicine, and was a fellow 
of the royal college of surgeons. His life has been passed in various official positions in 
the civil service, the lafter part of it as secretary to the loan fund board in Dublin 
castle. He is best known as a fertile and versatile writer of biography, fiction, travels, 
history, etc. His principal wmrks are The Infirndties of Genius; Shrines and Sepulchres 
&f the Old and NeiDWorM; The Life and Martyrdom of Sawnarola; The Turkish Empire 
in its Relations with Ghristianity and Gmlization; and The United Irishmen of V7^^, 


MABBEB, a genus of plants of the natural order ruhmcece, very nearly allied 

to the genus galium or bed-straw (q.v.), and differing from it chiefly in having a juicy 
fruit resembling two small berries growing together. The species are found in the 
tropical and warmer temperate parts, both of the old and new' worlds, and are import- 
ant for the coloring matter of their roots. The most important is the Common Madder 
or Dyer’s Madder (i?. tinciorum), a native, probably, of the s. of Europe as well as of 
Asia; and now very extensively cultivated in most European countries, and also in the 
East Indies, China, etc. It is a perennial, with weak stems and whorls of 4-6 elliptic 
or lanceolate glossy leaves, the stem and leaves rough with sharp prickles; small green- 
ish-yellow flowers, and black fruit. Munjeet (q.v.), or Indian Madder {B, munjista or 
cor difolia), ranks next to it in importance. The roots of B. peregHna and R. kicida are 
also used in some parts of the Levant. Biperegidna is found in the s.w. of England, 
and is called Wild Madder. It is very similar to B. tinctmmm. The roots of B. rellmn 
and B, Ghilensis are used in Chili and Peru. 

There is no material of greater importance to dyers than madder (H. timtoruni), not 
only from the great beauty of the colors obtainable from it, but also from the ease with 
which it can be worked, and the great variety of its applications. Although the madder 
plant thrives best in warm climates, it may be, and is successfully cultivated in northern 
districts. The Dutch province of Zeeland has long been celebrated for the large crops of 
madder produced there; and until about 40 years since, our dyers rarely used any other 
than Dutch madder, which was alwa^rs sent ground and packed in large casks; but with 
the improvements in dyeing, it was discovered that the roots grown in warmer localities 
possessed not only much superior qualities, but could be made to produce other and 
more beautiful shades of color. Besides a genial temperature, madder requires a rich, 
deep soil and careful cultivation. It is usually propagated by cuttings or by shoots 
from the stocks of old plants; these are set about a foot apart, and in rows, 3 ft. from 
each other; the planting takes place in spring; and sometimes the roots are lifted at the 
usual harvest- time for madder (Oct. or Nov.), In France and Germany the markets 
are supplied with one-year-old (called by the Germans rothe), 18 months old, and three 
years old, which is the best, and called by the Germans krapp, or madder excellence. 
The roots are caref ally raised with forks, to prevent breaking them as much as possible; 
and after the soil is thoroughly shaken off, they are dried in stoves, and afterw'ards 
thrashed w'ith a flail to remove tlie loose skins and any remaining soil still adhering; 
the 5 ^ are then cut, or broken in pieces, and packed for sale, or they are sent to the mills 
to be ground. In Turkey and Italy, where the solar heat is great, the stove is dispensed 
with, the roots being dried in the sun. The more the roots are freed from the epider- 
mis, the better the quality of the madder; hence, before it is ground in Prance, many 
manufacturers employ mechanical means, chiefly sieves worked by machinery, wfliich 
rub off and separate the soft, dark-browm skin which covers the roots; this process is 
called fdbage. One-year-old roots cannot be profitably dressed in this wniy, and are 
therefore ground with the epidermis. Much of the inferior Dutch madder is also ground 
■without dressing, and such is called wi'wf? in trade. TJie grinding is effected in mills 
with vertical stones, and the meal is passed through sieves of different degrees of fine- 
ness, which gives rise to various qualities in the market. These qualities are numerous, 
and have special marks to distinguish them, well known to merchants, but are of no 
general interest. The madder from Turkey and from India never comes to us ground; 
the roots are merely broken up into pieces an inch or two in length, and packed in 
bales. Very small quantities of madder occasionally reach us from Bu^ia; it is the prod- 
uce of the government of Baku, on the Caspian sea, and is said by our dyers to be the 
finest in the world. 

As might be exx>ected of a substance of such vast commercial and manufacturing 
value, madder has undergone the most elaborate chemical researches. Its dyeing 
quality has been known for at least 2,000 years , and its medicinal qualities are also men- 
tioned by Pliny and Dioscorides. The former writer, referring to its value as a dyeing 
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'entered and cleared the port. The imports in 1877, consisting chiefly of cotton, woolen, 
and linen manufactured goods, iron, flour, earthenware, Indian corn, rice, oil, and 
itimber, amounted to £276,327; the exports for the same year, consisting of wine, sugar/ 
citron, embroidery, and wicker-work, coal, salt-beef, and hides, amounted to £232,656. 
‘The vintage of 1877 was scanty, only yielding about 6,000 pipes of wine. The sugar- 
:cane crop yielded about 667 tons of sugar, and 240,000 gallons of spirits. The trade is 
chiefly with Great Britain. 

The inhabitants of Madeira are of mixed Portuguese, Moorish, and negro descent; 
Ethey are of vigorous frame, lively and industrious, but totally uneducated. Madeira 
was formerly covered with forests, whence its name — ^the Portuguese word madeim 
-signifying timber. The group to which this island belongs, sometimes called the 
northern Canaries, was discovered in 1416, and was shortly afterwards colonized by the 
Portuguese. (Compare White’s Madeim, its GUmate and Scenery.) 

MABEIEA, or Madeka, or Cayaka, an important river of Brazil, South America, and 
;an afliueut of the Amazon, has its origin in the confluence of several rivers, the chief of 
which are the Beni, Mamore, Madalena, and Stanez, in lat, about 10° south. It has a 
n.e. course of 700 m., for the last 500 m. of which it is navigable, the remaining 200 
being obstructed by numerous cataracts; and it falls into the Amazon in lat. 3° 25' s., 
long. 59° 45' west. Including the Mamore, the entire length is about 1500 miles. 

MADEIRA NUT, the fruit of the Juglam regia, a large timber tree. It is an edible 
mut, popularly known as the English walnut. A drying oil, of much value in the manu- 
facture of varnishes, is made from its kernel. 

MADEIRA WINE is produced on the Portuguese island of Madeira in the Atlantic 
■ocean. The introduction of vines dates from 1421, and wine was until within recent years 
exported in large quantities. The valley of the Cama de Lobos became known for its 
■excellent Malmsey wine, besides which the dry Maderia, the sercial, and the Unto were 
much sought after. The grapes are almost all white, and ripen in the shade of trellises, 
•where they are allowed to become half dry before being gathered. It is said that they 
.-all come from stocks which were brought from Candia in 1445. The principal wine 
growers are Englishmen, as Madeira wine has always been consumed in large quantities 
in England. There is an enormous proportion of wine, manufactured in Europe, sold 
:as genuine Madeira, which, together with the destruction of the vines by the qidium, 
reduced the production from 22,000 pipes in 1813 to 3,000 in 1844; in consequence of 
which many of the inhabitants have emigrated to the West Indies and Guiana. From 
1847 to 1855 the vintages decreased as fonows: 1847-50, 16,000 pipes; 1851, 12,000; 1852, 
1000; 1853, 754; 1854, 187; 1855, 29. In 1857, however, the sulphur remedy was tried 
with great success, and a decided improvement was noticed in the wine production of 
1861." At the present time there are favorable signs that the vintage of Madeira may, 
•with judicious cultivation, reach its former prosperity. 


MABHAVA is an apellation of the Hindu god Yishnu (q.v.), one by which he is very 
frequently designated in Hindu mythology and in Sanskrit poetry. 

MABHAVACHAEYA (i.e., Mddham, the Ach^rya, or spiritual teacher) is one of the 
greatest Hindu scholars and divines that graced the mediaeval literature of India. He is 
famed for his numerous and important works relating to the Yedic, philosophical, le^al, 
-and grammatical writings of the ancient Hindus, and also for his political connection 
with the history of some renowned kings of the Deccan. His learning and wisdom were 
so eminent, that he was supposed to have received them from the goddess Bhuvaneswari, 
"the consort of Siva, who, gratiflecl by his incessant devotions, became manifest to him 
in a human shape, conferred on him the gift of extraordinary knowledge, and changed 
his name to Yidy^ranya (the forest of learning), a title by which he is sometimes desig- 
nated in Hindu writings. All the traditions about Mitdhavtich^rya, however differing 
■from one another, agree in ascribing the origin of Yijayauagara to MMliava. His 
birthplace is said to have been Pampa, a village situated on the bank of the river Tiinga- 
bhadr^; and as all the accounts of his life admit his having been the prime minister of 
Sangama, the son of Kampa, whose reign at Yijayanagara commenced about 1336, and 
to have filled the same post under king Bnkka I., who succeeded Harihara I. about 1361, 
-and as he died at the age of ninety, the date of his birth coincides probably with the 
beginning of the 14th century. Among his works, the principal are his great commen- 
taries on the Rig-, Yajur-, and Stoa-veda(see Yeda); an exposition of the Mimttns^ 
-philosophy; a summary account of fifteen religious and ifliilosophical systems of Indian 
speculation; some treatises on the Yeclauta philosophy; another on salvation; a history# 
of Sankara’s (q.v.) polemics against multifarious misbelievers and heretics; a commen- 
tary on Paras'ara’s code of law; a work on determining time, especially in reference to 
the observation of religious acts; and a grammatical commentary on Sanskrit radicals 
and their derivatives. The chief performance of M^dhava is doubtless the series of his 
great commentaries on the Yedas, for without them no conscientious scholar could 
attempt to penetrate the sense of those ancient Hindu works. In these commentaries, 
Mildhava labors to account for the grammatical properties of Yedic words and forms, 
records their traditional sense, and explains the drift of the Yedic hymns, legends, and 
rites. That in an undertaking almost unparalleled, in the literary history of any nation. 
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for its magnitude and difficulty, M^dliava slioiild have committed sundry inaccuracies 
—the remedy against which, however, is really always afforded by hiinself — can sur- 
prise no one; but w^hen modern Sanskrit philology affords the spectacle of writers 
haughtily exaggerating these shortcomings, and combining with their would-be crith 
cisms the pretense of establishing the true sense of the Yedas without the assistance of 
MMhava, a mere comparison of the commentary of the latter with what the European, 
public is called upon to accept as its substitute, adds a new testimony to the vast supe- 
riority of the Hindu scholar over his European antagonists. See Veda. Some of MM- 
hava's works seem to have been lost 

MABEtf'CA. SeeBASSiA. 

MA'UlKf Madia, a genus of plants of the natural order compositm, Buh order cor^m^ 

Uferw, having seeds without pappus, the outer ones situated between the leaves of the 
involucre, the flowers yellow, the exterior ones rather shortly iigulate, those of the disk 
tubular. The plants of this genus are annual, of upright habit, rough with glandular 
hairs, and very viscid; they are important on account of the utility of the seeds as a 
source of vegetable oil. if. satim, a native of Chili, is there called macU or mdosa, and 
is generally cultivated as an oil plant It is 8 to 5 ft. high, has ovato-lanceolate, entire' I 

leaves; the flowers terminal, and crowded upon the leafy branches. It has been knowui 
in Europe since the beginning of the 19th c., but first began to be cultivated in fields, 
as an oil- plant in 1889. The results of experiments in its cultivation have not, however,, 
in most cases been so favorable as was expected; yet it deserves attention, as it is only' 
annual, does not suffer from frost, does not demand a very good soil, and produces an 
>; ^ excellent oil. Madia oil is richer than poppy oil, almost entirely inodox’ous, of a bland,. 

; !' ‘ agreeable taste, and very suitable for oiling machines, as it does not freeze even at a cold 

i:, ,. of IT* P. The oil-cake is a good food for cattle. The straw and chaff have poisonous* 

! ; ' ■ pro|)erties. It is, however, a great disadvantage that the flowers ripen gradually in sue- 

: ; cession, so that the first are already fallen off w'hen the last are not yet ripe. The 

! cultivation of AT. has not yet been attempted on a considerable scale in Britaim, 

; ' — Another species, i¥. is cultivated in flower-gardens. 

i; MAMSOK, a co. in n.* Alabama, having the state line of Tennessee for its m 

I ': boundary, and the Tennessee river for its s., is drained by the Flint river, emptying 

1 , ' into the Tennessee; 800 sq.m. ; pop. ’80,87,625—37,483 of American birth, 19,088 

I colored. Its surface is undulating, rising in the n, into high hills, and in the s. stretch- 

ing into wide fertile prairies. It has a large proportion of tillable land, as welV as 
! extensive forests. Its soil, with a limestone foundation, is fertile, and pi’oduces live- 

, stock, every kind of grain, tobacco, cotton, wool, sorghum, and sweet-potatoes.. Im 

'■ ’70, it produced 6,834 lbs. of honey. Cash value of farms in ’70, |2, 194,884, numbering’: 

2,758. It had in ’70, 98 manufacturing establishments, including foundries, manu- 
factories of sashes and blinds, carriages and wagons, cotton goods, flour and saw 
I ; * mills, employing 449 hands, with a capital of $167,440, and an annual product of $501,- 

096. It is intersected by the Memphis and Charleston railroad. Seat of justice, liiints- 
ville. ' 

: MADISON, a co. in n.w. Arkansas, having a range of the Ozark mountains for its-si. 

boundary, is drained by the War Eagle, King’s river, and the Main Fork, all branche»s 
of the White river; 750*sq.m.; pop. ’80, 11,455— 11,439 of American birth, 124 colored. 

Its surface is mountainous. Groves of oak, chestnut, pine, and fir grow on the hill 
sides, in which are found deposits of iron ore, marble, and limestone. The products of 
its soil are adapted to the raising of live stock; oats, corn, rye, wheat, tobacco, wool,, 
sweet-potatoes, honey, sorghum, and flax are cultivated. Seat of justice, Huntsville. 

‘ : MADISON, a co. in n, Florida, having the state line of Georgia for its n. boundary, 

• ; lake Micosuki for its extreme n.w., and the Withlacoocbie river, a branch of the Suw^a- 

I nee, for its e. border; 750 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 14,798 — 14,773 of American birth, 9,190> 

. colored. It is also drained by the OciUa river, forming its s.w. boundary and emptying 

into Appalachee bay. Its surface is uneven and broken, and largely covered with 
' forests of good building timber, which is an article of export. Its soil, near the water 

i courses, is fertile and suited to the production of live stock, oats, corn, cotton, wool, 

I sweet-potatoes, and sugar-cane. It had in ’70, 16 manufacturing establishments, mostly 

I , lumber and grist mills, and machine shops, employing 96 hands, with a capital of 

! ’ $75,900, and an annual product of $102,825. It is intersected centrally by the Jack- 

i sonville, Pensacola and Mobile railroad. Seat of justice, Madison, 

i MADISON, a co. in n.e. Georgia, having branches of the Broad river of Georgia for 

‘ Its s. and e. boundary; 400 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 7,978 — 7,978 of American birth, 2,586 

colored. Its surface is hilly and two-thirds covered with a dense growth of timber. 

Granite, gold, and iron are its mineral products. In some localities there are mineral 
; springs of great medicinal value; and its soil, partly fertile, is adapted to the raising of ; 

; cattle, sheep and swine, oats, corn, wheat, cotton, wool, and sweet-potatoes. Seat of | 

i, justice, Danielsvilie. | 

’ ' ' MADISON, a co. in s.w. Illinois, having tlie Mississippi river for its w. boundary, I 

H : separating it from Missouri; the Missouri river emptying into the Mississippi in its 

i t vicinity; 750 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 50,141—38,518 of American birth. It is drained by 
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Gahokia creek, and numerous small creeks and rivulets. Its surface Is generally level,, 
with well wooded elevations in the w. part, on which elm, walnut, linden, and maple- 
trees are found, as ell as oak, hickory, and ash. Its soil is fertile, and rests on strata of; 
carboniferous limestone and bituminous coal, which appears in largest quantities at 
Alton. Coal, lime, and building stone are exported. It is traversed by the Indianapolisi 
and St. Louis railroad, and the St. Louis, vandalia and Terre Haute. The Jackson 
division of the Chicago and Alton railroad forms a junction with the main line in the* 
n.w. section, and its county seat is the s.w. terminus of the Chicago and Alton railroad- 
on the Indianapolis and St. Louis, and the St. Louis, Rock Island and Chicago railroad. 
It produces every variety of grain, tobacco, wool, sweet-potatoes, sorghum, and the 
products of the dairy. Its manufacturing product in 70 was $4,794,490. There are 
flour and lumber mills, carriage factories, plow factories, bell factories, cigar factories, 
breweries, foundries, woolen-mills, distilleries, manufactories of church organs, and. 
brick-yards. Lime is manufactured ; also cement, agricultural implements, plug tobacco,, 
tin, copper, and sheet-iron ware. It had in 70, 15 coal mines. Seat of justice,, 
Edwardsvilie, : 

MADISObf, a CO. in e. Indiana, drained by Fall creek, Pipe creek, and the head 
waters of the “Bast and West Forks of White river; 475 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 37,531~S6,877’ 
of American birth. It is traversed by the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis railroad; the Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central; the Lafayette, Muncie and . 
Bloomington; the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis; and the Cincinnati, Wabash and. 
Michigan, with junctions at Alexandria, Elwood, and Anderson. Its county seat is. 
the terminus of the Anderson, Lebanon and St. Louis railroad. Its surface is generally 
level, and partially covered with a dense growth of building timber. Its soil is calca- 
reous and very fertile, producing buckwheat, barley, oats, rye, wheat, tobacco, wool,, 
wine, fruit, sorghum, and maple sugar. It produced in ’70, 1,028,150 bushels of corn,, 
and 12,110 lbs. of honey. Its extensive water power is utilized by flour, lumber mills,, 
etc., and among its manufactures are carriages, staves and headings, chairs, engines, 
furniture, sashes and blinds, agricultural implements, saddlery and harness, and woolen, 
goods. It had in ’70, 127 manufacturing establishments, employing 446 hands, with a. 
capital of $377,807, and an annual product of $829,250. Cash value of farms in ’70, 
$9,399,441, numbering 2,288. Value of live stock in 70, $1,229,996. Limestone is- 
quarried. Seat of justice, Anderson. 

MADISON, a co. in central Iowa, drained by Middle river, and other branches of the* 
river Des Moines, and by the headwaters of the G-rand river; 576 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 17,22$ 
— 16,460 of American birth, 11 colored. Its surface is rolling, with a large proportion of 
fertile prairie, much tillable bottom land, and excellent grazing country, containing 
beds of bituminous coal. Its products are fruit, and all kinds of grain, tobacco, wool, 
dairy products, hops, flax, maple sugar, sorghum, and honey. Among its nianufactorie& 
are woolen-mills, grist-mills, and plow factories. The Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific railroad forms a portion of its n.w. boundary, and the Indianola and Winterset. 
branch of that road terminates at its county seat. Seat of justice, Winterset. 

MADISON, a co. in e. Kentucky, having the Kentucky river for its n. boundary; 
drained by Silver creek and other streams; 450 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 22,051-— 21,936 of 
American birth, 7,290 colored. Its surface is uneven and thinly timbered. Its calca- 
reous soil is suited to the raising of cattle, sheep, and swine, every kind of grain, tobacco, 
wool, sw-eet-potatoes, sorghum, and maple sugar. It produced in 70, 5,835 galls, of ’ 
wine, and 4,715 lbs. of honey. Cash value of farms in 70, $8,981,032, numbering 1,592» 
Value of live stock in 70, $1,948,277. It had in ’70, 103 manufacturing establishments, 
employing 302 hands, with a capital of $286,375, and an annual product of $707,169;, 
consisting of flour and saw mills, woolen-mills, manufactories of stone ware, of car- 
riages and wagons, of saddlery and harness, plow factories, and distilleries. Seat of 
justice, Richmond. 

MADISON, a parish in n.e. Louisiana, having the Mississippi river for its e. bound- 
ary separating it from the state of Mississippi, and the navigable Tensas river, a con- 
fluent of the latter, for its w. boundary; also drained by the Slacon bayou; 600 sq.m. ; 
pop. ’80, 13,908 — 13,754 of American birth, 12,657 colored. Its surface is mostly level 
and low, with large forests of cypress and the kinds of trees generally found in the gulf' 
states. The alluvial soil along the water courses is very fertile, and produces corn, 
cotton, and sweet-potatoes. Cash value of farms in ’70, $1,757,403, numbering 1,543. 
Value of live stock in ’70, $355,598. It is intersected centrally by the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport and Texas railroad. Seat of justice, Delta. 

MADISON, a co. in central Mississippi, having the Big Black river for its s.w., w,, 
and n.w. boundary, and the Pearl river for itse., s.e., and n.e. boundary; intersected 
centrally by the Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans railroad; 650 sq.m, ; pop. ’80, 
25,866—25,072 of American birth. Its surface is composed of fertile prairies extending- 
on all sides into rich plains, dotted here and there with groves of timber, growing on the- 
fine bottom land of the river banks. Its county seat is a thriving cotton mart. Its soil 
is adapted to the raising of cattle and sheep, and produces, tobacco, cotton, wmol, sweet-- 
potatoes, the products of the dairy, oats, corn, and w'heat. It produced in 70, 5,78§> 
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lbs. of honey. Cash value of farms in 70, $2,907,357, numbering 704. Value of live 
stock in 70, $840,606. Seat of justice, Canton. 

MADISOK, a co, in s.e. Missouri, drained by Castor creek and the liead waters of 
the St. jrrancis river; intersected in the n.e. portion by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
;and Southern railroad; 440 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 8,860— 8,506 of Americaif birth, 308 colored. 
Its surface is hilly and well timbered, with a foundation of limestone, and containing 
l)eds of iron and lead ore, nickel, copper, gold, platinum, and silver. Its soil is adapted 
to the production of live stock, fruit, every variety of grain, tobacco, wool, sweet-pota- 
toes, dairy products, honey, maple sugar, and sorghum. It laid in ’70 an annual 
; manufacturing product of $77,785. It has steam flouring mills, breweries, lumber mills, 
I xaiiroad repair-shops, and smelting furnaces. Its lead mines in the extreme n.e. section 
have been worked for more than 100 years, and in the vicinity cobalt, malachite, and 
other minerals are found. Seat of justice, Fredericktown. 

MADISON, a co. in s.w. Montana, having a range of the Rocky mountains for its s, 
houndary separating it from Idaho; drained in the e. portion by the Madison river run- 
ning n., in the w. by the Beaver Head, Wisdom, and Passamari creeks which unite to form 
the Jefferson fork of the Missouri; about 5,100 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 3,916—2,890 of Ameri- 
can birth, 294 colored. It is a fine agricultural and rich mining district, and an excel- 
lent grazing country. The mountains, deep divides, and canons present scenery of great 
heauty and grandeur. It is in close proximity to the national park and the valley of 
tine Yellowstone river. Groves of evergreen trees grow on the foot-hills and along the 
river bottoms. The agricultural products of its vallej^s are barley, oats, rye, wheat, and 
live stock. Its principal industries are hydraulic, placer, and quartz mining; and in 
70, it had 15 hydraulic gold mines, 10 placer mines, and 8 quartz mines. Whole num- 
her of hands employed 219, aggregate capital $672,800, with an annual product of $216,- 
416, Valuable silver mines are found near the Madison river, and are still attracting 
prospecting parties. Granite and Silurian limestone underlie this region, and basalt, 
ieldspar, gneiss, galena, and serpentine are found; also, in the vicinity of the county seat, 
hot springs with valuable medicinal properties. In the extreme s.e. is Sawtelle’s peak, 
.an extinct volcano composed of porphyry, basalt, etc. With the exception of the Utah 
Northern railroad, extending some distance n. of Red Rock in the s, portion, the trans- 
portation is by wagon and coach over roads along the mountain side built at great 
^expense; and the vast amount of freight following the progress of the railroad proves 
the rapid settlement of the country. Seat of justice, Virginia City. 

MADISON, a CO. in w. North Carolina, having the Iron or Great Smoky mountains 
for its n. boundary separating it from Tennessee, is watered by the French Broad river; 
450 sq. m. ; pop. ’80, 12,810—12,798 of American birth, 457 colored. Its surface is hilly 
and principally covered with a thick growth of timber. It contains mineral deposits of 
great value, its soil is adapted to the raising of live stock, tobacco, buckwheat, oats, 
oorn, rye, wheat, wool, sugar-cane, flax, sweet potatoes, and the products of the dairy. 
It produced in 70, 20,209 lbs, of honey. Its scenery presents many attractive features, 
notably where the French Broad river flows through a gorge of the Smoky mountains, 
near the celebrated Warm springs of North Carolina, and the slopes of Bald mountain 
rise in the extreme n.e., 5,552 ft. above the level of the sea. Seat of justice, Marshall. 

MADISON, a co. in n.e. Nebraska, drained by the Elkhorn river and its north 
branch in the n. section, and by Taylor creek in the s. ; 576 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 5,589— 
4,136 of American birth, 6 colored. Its surface is rolling and thinly timbered. Its soil 
is adapted to stock raising and the production of grain, wool, dairy products, and 
sorghum. Its water-power is utilized to some extent, and it has a U. S. land agency. 
Seat of justice, Madison. 

MADISON, a co. in s.w. Ohio, drained by Paint creek, Deer creek, Darby creek, 
and other tributaries of the Scioto river; 440 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 20,129—18,841 of American 
birth, 1078 colored. Its surface is generally level and thinly timbered. Its soil is 
suited to the raising of tobacco, wool, wine, dairy products, fruit, sorghum, flax, hops, 
and all kinds of grain. It produced in ’70, 11,683 lbs. of honey. Cash value of farms 
in ’70, $10,713,942, numbering 1263. Value of live stock in ’70, $1,644,404. It is 
traversed by the Cincinnati, Sandusky and Cleveland, the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis railroads, the Little Miami railroad, and the Springfield Southern. Flour and 
carriages and Wagons are manufactured. It had in ’70, 117 establishments, employing 
328 hands, with a capital of $175,316 and an annual product of $405,806. Seat of 
justice, London. 

^ MADISON, a co. in central New York, having Oneida lake, 20 m. long and 6 m. 
wide, for its n, boundary; drained by Oneida creek, the Chenango river, the Unadilla 
river on its s.e. border, the Chittenango river on the s.w., and the Canastota emptying 
into Oneida lake; also by Cazenovia lake, 3 m. long, in the w. section; 650 sq.m.; pop. 
’■80, 44,372.^ Its surface is low and uneven, wmll wooded, in some portions swampy, in 
^others sinking into deep, narrow valleys. Sugar-maple, ash, and oak trees grow in 
profusion. Its soil has an underlying formation of Niagara limestone and Onondaga 
limestone, and stone w^hich is quarried for building purposes. Gypsum and waterJime 
are found, and saline sulphur springs. Hops are exported, the yield in ’70 being 
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^,282,925 lbs. Its productions include every variety of grain, tobacco, maple* sugar, 
wool, Irish potatoes, and an enormous dairy product. It produced in ’70, 8,389 lbs. of 
.honey. Cash value of farms in ’70, $26,568,018, numbering 4,140. It had in ’70, 786 
^manufacturing establishments, employing 2,488 hands, with a capital of $2,149,286, and 
:an annual product of $4,798,871. Its leading industries are the manufacture of carriages, 
wagons, flour, brick, cheese, leather, agricultural implements, lumber, cooperage, steam 
■engine^, optical and astronomical instruments, pocket cutlery, boxes, furniture, water- i 
lime, lime, cotton, silk, and woolen goods, ship-building and repairing. It has distil- 
leries, foundries, and knitting-mills. It is intersected by the Kew York Central and 
Hudson Kiver railroad and the Utica, Clinton and Binghamton, with their branches, 
the Cazenovia, Canastota and De Buy ter railroad; the Erie canal and the Chenango 
canal, connecting Uhica with Binghamton, following the course of the Chenango river In 
the s.e. section. Seat of justice, Morrisville. 

MADISOH, a co. in w^ Tennessee, intersected centrally by the Chicago, St. Louis 
and New Orleans, and the Mobile and Ohio railroads, forming a junction at Jackson; 
w^atered by the Middle fork of Forked Deer river, forming its n. boundary; 600 sq.m. ; 
pop. ’80, 80,874— 80,682 of American birth, 15,465 colored. It is drained by the South 
fork, flowing diagonally through it, and its generally level surface is well wobded with 
■groves of the tulip tree, beech, and ash, and forests of oak, hickory, and walnut Its 
!Soii is fertile, producing oats, corn, rye, wheat, cotton, wool, sweet potatoes, dairy prod- 
ucts, and honey. Cash value of farms in ’70, $3,958,675, numbering 1547. Value of 
live stock, $956,719. Cotton is exported. Among its manufacturing establishments are 
tanneries, iron foundries, and railroad repair shops, flour and lumber mills, numbering 
in ’70, 107, employing 892 hands, with a capital of $187,265, and an annual product of 
4370,022. Seat of justice, Jackson. 

MADISON, a co. in s.e. Texas, having the Trinity river for its e. boundary, and the 
Navasota river for its w., is drained by numerous rivulets emptying into them ; 550 sq.m. ; 
pop. ’80, 5,395—5,851 of American birth, 1703 colored. Its surface is undulating and 
well wooded with oak, pine, and other building timber. Its soil is fertile; products are 
live stock, corn, tobacco, cotton, wool, sweet potatoes, wine, honey, and sorghum. 
Beat of justice, Madisonville. 

MADISON, a CO. in n. Virginia, having the Blue Bidge mountains for its n.w. 
boundary, is bounded on the s., s.e., and s.w. by the Bapidan river, and drained by 
'Oriskany creek and Robertson’s and Hazel rivers; 280 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 10,562— 10,551 
of American birth, 4,557 colored. Its surface is mountainous, and presents features of 
g'reat natural beauty, attracting many tourists. A large proportion of the land is covered 
with foi’ests of hard wood. Its soil is fertile In some sections, and produces live stock, 
hops, tobacco, wool, sweet potatoes, dairy products, honey, soi'ghum, oats, corn, rye, 
and wheat. Cash value of farms in ’70, $1,753,087, numbering 489. It bad it ’70, 42 
manufacturing establishments, employing 85 hands, with a capital of $35,950 and an 
annual product of $108,960; represented by cheese factories, tanneries, etc. Seat of 
justice, Madison Court-House. 

MADISOlSr, a city of Indiana, on the Ohio river, founded in 1808, lies 100 m. w.s.w. 
of Cinoinnati, It is finely situated on an elevated, plateau, with a background of hills ; 
has a court-house, 2 markets, 8 banks, 15 churches, cotton, woolen, and iron factories, 
:several flouring-mills, large pork-packing establishments, and a flourishing trade. Pop. 
‘■’70, 10,709. 

MADISON {ani^, a city in s.e. Indiana, the terminus of one branch of the Jefferson- 
ville, Madison and Indianapolis railroad; pop. ’70, 10,709. It is delightfully located 45 
rri. n. of Louisville, 86 m. s.e. of Indianapolis, and 45 m. s.e. of Columbus. The hills 
at the n. are 400 ft. high, overlooking the valley 8 m. in length. It is regularly and sub- 
stantially built, lighted with gas, and abundantly supplied with water % an aqueduct. 
Its brick-yards furnish a large proportion of the hiiilding material. It has several public 
lialls, a public library of 4,000 vols., excellent public schools, 2 national banks and a 
state bank, with an aggregate capital of $650,000. It supx)orts 1 dally, 1 semi-weekl}^, 
and 2 weekly newspapers, and is accommodated by a daily line of steamers plying 
between its port and Cincinnati and Louisville. Its leading industries are represented 
by manufactories of engines and boilers, furniture, breweries, ship-yards, brass and iron 
foundries, and planing mills. 1 

MABISOH, the capital of Wisconsin, United States of America, founded in 1886, is : 
beautifully situated on an istlimus between two lakes, 80 m. w. of lake Michigan, and j 
the same distance e. of the Mississippi river. It contains the state capitbl, university i 
(founded in 1849), lunatic asylum, historical society, 4 banks, 2 daily, 1 tri-w^eekly, ; 
and 5 weekly papers, 2 of the latter being in the German language. It is the center of 
a fertile and salubrious country, and has"*a large trade. Pop. ’70, 9,176. 

MADISON (ante), a city, the capital of Wisconsin, the junction of the Chicago and 
North-western railroad, and the Watertown to Madison, and the Madison to Portage 
branches of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul railroad. It is the e. terminus of the 
railway to Prairie Du Chien, an important local shipping point; this railroad being the 
connecting-link between the Wisconsin and Iowa divisions ’of the Chicago and North- 
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western railway. Lying in the Four Lake countiy, the land on which it is built, hetweei 
lake Mendota and lake Monona, 132 m. n.w. of Chicago, and SO m. w. of Milwaukee, 
rises to an elevation of 788 ft. above the level of the sea, and 210 ft. above lake Michi- 
gan, and is about I of a m. in breadth, and 3 in. in length; pop. ’80, 10,325. Surround- 
ing this plain are heights from which it is distinctly visible miles away. Lake Mendota 
on tlm n.w. border, with a depth of water estimated at 70 ft., is 9 m. in length and 6 m. 
in width, has a smooth, hard beach, and is navigated by excursion steamboats, from 
whose decks the most delightful views may be obtained. Lake Monona on the s.e., 5|- m. 
long and 2 m. wide, is connected by narrow straits -with lakes Waubesa and Kegoisa, 
each about 3 m. long, and by straits farther s. flowing from these into the Fourth lake, 
forming a chain of beautiful lakes for a distance of 16 miles. The state-house is a stone 
edifice, with recent improvements costing $550,000, in height 200 ft., standing on a pla- 
teau 70 ft. above the water-level, surrounded by a beautiful park of 14 acres, shaded, 
by forest trees left standing when the town was laid out, the foundation of the capitol 
being laid the following year. The county court-house and jail occupy the s, corner of 
the park. Westward from this point is College hill about 1 m. distant, 125 ft. above the. 
lake, the site of the university of Wisconsin, open to both sexes. The city has 14 
churches, a commercial college, a stereotjqDe foundry, flour and •woolen mills, wagon 
and carriage factories, manufactories of agricultural implements, reapex’s, mowing- 
machines, etc. It has a number of fine buildings for purposes of trade, and many ele- 
gant private residences in the suburbs. It is a popular summer resort, and its air is. 
recommended as a palliative in diseases of the lungs. The state institution for medical 
treatment of the insane, 569 ft. in length, occupies an estate of 393 acres of forest, farm, 
and ornamental garden on the shores of lake Mendota, about 4 m. from the center of the 
city. The U. S. court-house and post-office here cost $400,000. It has excellent public 
schools, and several public libraries, among them the state library, of 7,500 vols.; that 
of the Wisconsin historical society, in a wing of the capitol, 58,000 vols., and a valuable 
collection of curiosities; those of the university of Wisconsin and its societies, 6,830- 
vols. ; that belonging to the Madison institute, 8,500 vols.; and the state agricultural 
society library of 1000 volumes. . About 1 m. from the capitol is the soldiers’ orphansr 
home, on the shore of lake Monona. 


MADISON, a village in n. Georgia, a shipping point for cotton, 104 m. w. of Augusta,, 

I 68 m. s.e. of Atlanta, and 175 m. w. of Savannah; pop. ’70, 1389—770 colored. It is- 
I pleasantly situated on the Dentml railroad of Georgia, is the largest town between. 
1 Atlanta and Augusta, and is rapidly increasing in population and business. It is the- 
I seat of justice of Morgan co., and has an active trade in cotton, the surrounding country 
being one of tbe most productive sections of the state. It is the seat of Georgia female 
' college, established in 1850, an institution controlled by the Baptist denomination. 


M a t in Morns CO., N. J., 17 m. w. of Newark, on the Morris and Essex 

division of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western railroad. Its location is healthful 
and picturesque. It contains a classical institute, a Roman Catholic convent, 5 churches 
—the oldest of which is the Presbyterian, organized about the middle of the last century 
—and Drew theological seminary, established 1867, named after its founder, the late 
Daniel Drew of New York, and occupying what was formerly the Gibbon estate, con- 
taining about 100 acres, highly ornamented with walks and drives, shrubber 5 % and forest 
grove. The buildings are Mead hall— formerly the mansion-house of the estate— con- 
taining the chapel, reading-room, library, lecture rooms, and oflices of the profes.sors- 
Asbury hall, containing 72 rooms for students; Embury ball, containing a dining-room * 
bociety hall, apartments for the matron, and 20 rooms for students; and 5 residences for 
the president and professors. The faculty are the president, who is also professor of 
historical ^ theology, and 5 other professors. In addition to the systematic instruction 
thus furnished, special lectures on collateral topics are given by a large corps of repre- 
sentative men annually appointed. The number of students in 1880 was 104. Tlie 
library contains 10,000 vols., carefully selected with special reference to the wants of 
students for the ministry ; and in addition to these the libraries of the professors, amount- 
ing m the aggregate to about an equal number of volumes, are accessible to the students, 
under proper restrictions. The large endowment originally designed for the institution b"^’’ 
haying been, in part, lost by his subsequent pecuniary misfortunes, success- 
ij luleprts are im progress to make up the full amount by more general benefactions, 
j Ihe location of the seminary makes it the central theological school of the Methodist- 
, Episcopal church, whose zeal, wisdom, and wealth may be relied on to secure for it the 
, lughest degree of permanent efficiency in the great work for which it has been estab- 
;lished. 

i MADISOT, Jambs, American statesman, and fourth president of the United States 
was h. at lung George, Va., Mar. 16, 1751. His father, James Madison, of Orauge, was 
ancestry. He graduated at Princeton, N. J., in 1771, and studied law! In 
^ Virginia convention, and though too modest for an orator, 

his life from this time was devoted to politics, and he became one of the most eminent 
accomplished, and respected of American statesmen. He was elected to the federal 
congress m 1779; in 1784 to the legislature of Virginia, in which he supported the meas- 
ures of Mr. Jefferson m the revision of the laws, and placing all religious denominationa- 
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■on an equality of freedom witli out state support. As a member of the convention of 
1787, which iramed the federal constitution, Mr. Madison acted with Jay and Hamih 
ton, and with them wrote the Mderalist, He did as much as any man, perhaps, to secure 
the adoption of the constitution, but opposed the financial policy of Hamilton, and 
became a leader of the republican or Jefliersonian iwty. He declined the mission to 
Hrance, and the office of secretary of state, but in 179^ became the leader of the republi- 
can party in congress, and wrote the Kentucky resolutions of 1798, which contain the 
basis of the state-rights doctrines. Virginia, in the adoption of the constitution, 
declared her right to withdraw from the confederation, and at this early period estab- 
lished two state arsenals and made other preparations to resist the encroachments of 
a centralizing power. In 1801, Mr. Jefferson having been elected President, 3Ir. Madi- 
son was made secretary of state, which post he held during the eight years of his 
administration. In 1809 he was elected president. The European wars of that period, 
with their blockades and orders in council, were destructive of American commerce. 
The claim of the English government to impress seamen from American vessels was 
violently resisted, Mr. Madison vainly endeavored to avoid a war with England, which 
was declared in 1812, and continued for two years, at a cost of 30,000 lives and 
1100,000,000. He was one of the four presidents elected for a second term, during 
which he approved the establishment of a national bank as a financial necessity — a 
measure lie had opposed and vetoed. In 1817 he retired to his seat at Montpelier, 
Ya., where he continued to serve his country as a rector of the university of Vir- 
ginia, and a promoter of agriculture and public improvements. Without being a 
brilliant man, he was a statesman of eminent ability and purity of character. He died 
at Montpeiler, Jan. 28, 1836. 

MADISON, James {ante). The public life and works of James Madison fill a long 
period of American history, and are marked by a precocity of statesmanship, and calm, 
logical, judicial wisdom. At 21 years, a graduate of "Princeton college, among a 
class of students who subsequently filled many of the highest judicial, political, and 
military offices, he appears from the begiuning to have taken that intellectual leadership 
which he subsequently maintained. The exciting period of the opening of the revolu- 
tion stimulated all young men of noble ambition to the study of the relationship of 
governors to the governed and of human rights in general; so that political discussions 
were on the funclamental laws of society in the broad fields of abstract justice, rather 
than in the ruts of partisan warfare and individual interests. The violence of arbitrary 
power which England exercised towards the colonies at this time, and the debates in 
the British parliament in which Chatham, Camden, Burke, and Fox assumed the 
defense of constitutional against arbitrary power, in opposition to lord North, Mansfield, 
and others, were calculated to place before the students of that day high ideals of polit- 
ical warfare. The vigorous pen of the masked Junius was a model of style for the more 
fiery patriots. That of Addison seems to have attracted young Madison, or, rather, his 
mind was by nature on the philosophic plane, so that it naturally expressed itself in 
a similar style. The following letter written from college to his father, July 23, 1770, 
indicates, however, that his mind was fired by the lack of patriotic resistance to British 
rule of which the merchants of New York had just given proof: We have no public 
news,” he writes, “but of the base conduct of the New York merchants in breaking 
tlirough their spirited resolution not to import,” etc. , . “ Their letter to the mercliaDts 
of Philadelphia requesting their concurrence was lately burned by the students in the 
college yard, all of them appearing in their black gowns, and the bell tolling. There 
are about 115 in college and school, all of them in American cloth.” On his return 
home from college he read law and miscellaneous literature, and at the same time 
taught his younger brothers and sisters. A lull took place in the controversy between 
the colonies and the mother country in consequence of the repeal of the stamp act and 
port duties, the tax on tea being the only one left; the repeal of which, said lord North, 
“ is not to be thought of till America is prostrate at our feet.” An extract of a letter 
written in 1772 to Ms college friend Bradford, afterwards attorney-general under the 
presidency of Washington, shows the grave maturity of his mind*. “ Pray do not suffer 
those impertinent fops that abound in every city to divert you from your business and 
philosophical amusements. You may please them more by admitting them to the 
pleasure of your company, but you will make them respect and admire you more by 
showing your indignation at their follies, and by keeping them at a distance. I am 
luckily out of the way of such troubles; but I learn you are surrounded with them, for 
they breed in towns and populous places as naturally as flies do in the shambles, because 
they get food enough for their vanity and impertinence.” About this time Madison 
studied, exhausting "^the theological works of his time, and the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, and so erudite was he already considered that the founder of the university 
of Virginia called upon him to furnish a list of theological works for its lihrary. When 
the question arose in Virginia, in 1774, wffiether the state church (the church of Eng- 
land) should be maintained, his breadth of view became manifest. The Episcopalians of 
Virginia and the Puritans of New England were quite ready to practice against others 
the sainc exclusion for religious opinions winch had caused the migration of the latter. 
In Virginia the Episcopariiad been a state church, and laws were in force to punish 
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4 ion“Conformity. The Baptists were at that time the subjects of tlie penalties and were* 
then being imprisoned in the county where Madison lived, for disturbing the public 
peace by their preaching.” In a letter to Bradford, Jan. 24, 1774, Madison shows the 
intensity of his indignation at this reneival of religious persecution in words contrasting 
with his usual moderation: “ That diabolical, hell-conceived principle of persecution,” 
he writes, rages among some; and to their eternal infamy, the clergy can furnish 
their quota of imps for such purposes.” Again, writing to Bradford in April he says: 

“ The sentiments of our people of fortune and fashion on this subject are vastly differ- 
ent from what you have been used to. That liberal, catholic, and ejiui table way of 
thinking, as to the rights of conscience, which is one of the characteristics of a free peo- 
ple and so strongly marks the people of your province (Pennsylvania), is but little knowm 
among the zealous adherents to our hierarch)^” 

The year 1774 was an exciting one in the colonies. Kew forms of oppression by the 
English government raised determined resistance from Boston to Charleston. Madison 
entered into the struggle in no half-way spirit, but seemed fully to appreciate from the 
beginning the necessity of speedy military organization to oppose the mother country. 
As early as Jan. 20, 1775, he writes a friend: “We are very busy at present in raising 
men, and procuring the necessaries to defend ourselves and our friends in case of a sud- 
den invasion.” In an address of thanks to Patrick Henry, written by Madison as the* 
expression of a public meeting held in his own county May 9, 1775, we find thisv 
expression : “ The blow struck in the Mavssachusetts government is a hostile attack on- 
this and every other colony, and a sufficient wan’ant to use violence and reprisal in alli 
cases in which it may be expedient for our security and welfare.” Mr. Madison entered 
public life in May, 1776, as a delegate to the Virginia convention which instructed her 
delegates in the continental congress to propose the declaration of independence. Though, 
the youngest man in that body, he was by special request made a member of the commit- 
tee of ten to draft a new constitution for the state. In the committee Mr. Madison dis- 
tinguished himself by opposing the use of the following phrase of an article on religion, 
designed to secure freedom of worship: “ in the exercise of religion, . . .. 

unpunished and unrestrained by the magistrate, unless under color of religion any man 
disturb the peace, the happiness, or the safety of society,” as a dangeiuus form of guar- 
anty of religious freedom. Toleration, he maintained, belonged to a system where there 
was an established church, and where it was a thing granted not of right, but of grace. 
He feared the power, in the hands of a dominant religion, to construe what “may dis- 
turb the peace, the happiness, or the safety of society,” and ventured to propose a 
substitute, which was finally adopted. It marks an era in legislative history; and is 
believed to be the first piwision ever embodied in any constitution or law for the 
security of absolute equality before the law to all religious opinions. We give it entire : 
“ That religion, or the duty that we owe to our creator, and the manner of discharging 
it, being under the direction of reason and conviction only, not of violence or com- 
pulsion, all men are equally entitled to the full and free exercise of it, according to the 
dictates of conscience ; and, therefore, that no man or class of men ought, on account of. 
religion, to be invested with peculiar emoluments or privileges, nor subjected to any 
penalties or disabilities, unless, under color of religion, the preservation of equal liberty,, 
and the existence of the state be inanifestlj?’ endangered.” 

At the first session of the Virginia legislature under the new constitution, beginning, 
in Oct., 1776, Madison and Jefferson first met, and began an intimate friendship that 
lasted unclouded for half a century. Jefferson long afterwards thus describes him:- 
“Mr. Madison came into the house in 1776, a new member and young; wdiich circum- 
stances, concurring wuth Ms extreme modesty, prevented his venturing himself in- 
debate before his removal to the council of state in ISTov., 1777. Prom thence he went 
to congress, consisting of fe'vv members. Trained in these successive schools, he 
acquired a habit of self-possession, which placed at ready command the rich resources- 
of his luminous and discriminating mind and of his extensive information, and ren- 
dered him the first of every assembly afterwjirds of which he became a member. Hever 
wandering from his subject in vain declamation, but pursuing it closely, in language 
pure, classical,' and copious, soothing always his adversaries by civilities and softness 
of expression, he rose to the eminent station which he held in the great national con- 
vention of 1787. With these consummate powers was united a pure and spotless virtue 
which no calumny has ever attempted to sully,” 

In 1777 Madison lost his election bj?- his conscientious abstention from the practice 
of “ treating” on election da.Y. ^ But in Kovember the assembly elected him a member of 
the council of state, a bod}" of eight members, advisers of the governor, and participating 
with him in the exercise of executive powers. Chosen to this high position without 
hifs own knowledge, the compliment was not more a]q)reciated by him than timely to 
the state, and a position of more importance during the crisis of wan* than one in legis- 
lative councils. The fact that Madison was the only member of the council versed in 
foreign languages made his services of additional value to the governor, Patrick Henry;, 
as the number of foreigners in the employ of tlie state at that time wus numerous. 

It is told by him that the democratic sentiments of gov. Henry, as well as his owm, 
were a little tried by the custom of French officers to acklress the^govcrnor as his royal 
hiii’hness monsieur Patrick Henry. On one occasion having to explain to a French 
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officer wliy power was given to tlie presiding officer of tlie delegates to preserve order- 
according to rules establislied for that purpose, the officer exclaimed, “Ah! I under- 
stand you at last; he is a prince of the blood!” In 1770, Jefferson having succeeded. 
Henry as governor of Virginia, Madison was re-elected to the council, but on Bee. 14 
the Virginia assembly chose him to represent the state in the congress of the confedera- 
tion, where he took his seat Mar. 20, 1780. It was the most gloomy period of the revo- 
lution. The country was without means or credit to feed the army; the continental 
money was nearly valueless, and there was nothing yet to take its place; the military 
situation most discouraging. The arrival of Lafayette, with news of the French fleet 
and army on its way, momentarily vivified the hope of the nation. But new reverses 
and the treachery of Arnold almost extinguished them. Mr. Madison had the sagacity 
to perceive that a better system of money was the radical need. Washington had advised 
requisitions on the several states for provisions and stores for his army to be furnished 
direct, in order to stop continental emissions of paper money for their purchase; but the 
states proceeded to purchase the required articles with their own paper money, thus, 
aggravating the evil which he was hoping to lessen. Madison proposed that congress, 
should address a formal recommendation to the states to discontinue these emissions, 
liis proposition met with a cool reception, not because the recommendation wms not 
approved, but because congress could with ill grace urge the states to abandon a means- 
which itself had continuously employed. About this time efforts were being made by 
France and the United States to induce Spain to join the alliance against England. Spain 
required the abandonment of the right of navigation of the Mississippi to the sea as a 
condition precedent. Madison was made chairman of a committee to draw up the argu- 
ment on behalf of the United States to be used as the basis of negotiations by Mi*. Jay, 
our minister at Madrid, and Mr. Franklin our minister to France. The argument was- 
unanimously adopted by congress. It is a curious fact that two of the oldest and most, 
sagacious of American statesmen should thus receive their instructions from the most- 
youthful and modest member of the congress, Madison’s argument is a masterpiece of 
ability and discretion, but congress receded from its position. Spain’s alliance was 
sought by the offer of the concession ; but through the wisdom of Jay, fully seconding 
tlie views of Madison, no formal treaty to that effect was made. 

After the capitulation of Yorktown in Oct., 1781, Madison was still strenuous that 
the government should not relax its preparations for the vigorous prosecution of the war; j 
and secured action by congress to that end. At the sam.e time he urged an amendment ! 
to the articles of the confederation, which should expressly grant to congress authority ; 
to employ the force of the union against the states in such manner as to force them to ; 
fulfill their engagements to it. In a letter to Jefferson, April 16, 1781, he thus alludes to 
the subject: “ The necessity of arming congress with powers arises from the- 

shameful deficiencies of some of the states,” etc. The letter entire is an admirable state- 
ment of the evils of a confederacy that lias not the unity of power of a nation. It was. 
not until the beginning of 1781 that the states were asked to vest in congress the power 
to levy duties on imports. On May 14, 1782, Madison in a letter to Randolph of Vir- 
ginia gave intelligence of the arrival at Hew York of a bearer of i^eace-propositions from. 
England. After reviewing the probable intent of the acts of the British parliament, he 
concludes: “ Congress will, lam persuaded, give a proper verbal answer to any over- 
tures with which he may insult them ; but the best answer will come from the states, in 
such supplies of men and money as will expel our enemies from the United States.” 

After the recognition of the independence of the United States in 1782, Madison took 
a conspicuous part in every important legislation of congress ; urged a system of national 
revemie; was principal author of the plan adopted April 18, 1783; and author of the 
address to the states urging its adoption, which, “for lucid exposition, pregnant concise- 
ness and precision, dignity, eloquence, and force, will ever stand among the model state 
pa]>ers of America.” It was in the preparation of this act of congress, and of the address- 
which followed, that the opposition of Alexander Hamilton developed that great antago- 
nism of principles and policy wdiich, a few years later, became the basis of the opposing 
political organizations of the United States. Madison was the principal promoter of the 
cession of the nortli-wmstern territories by Virginia to the United States on March 1, 
1784. Vermont was, in 1784, to be admitted as an independent state. Ho provision 
had been inade in the articles of confederation for the admission of new states. All 
lands outside the colonies, within the limits of the United States, were supposed to belong 
to one or another of the colonies. But the cession of Virginia’s vast claims to the 
nation, and the^denial of the Vermonters that their territory belonged either to the Hew ^ 
York or the Hew Hampshire grants, opened new questions. Madison opposed the 1 
admission at this time and postponed it until the new constitution of 1787 was established. ‘ 
paring this session congress entered on the difficult task of paying debts and harmon- 
izing conflicting interests of states. The great state of Virginia was not able to pay its 
representatives in congress, and Madison was obliged to depend on his father in part 
for his support, and to have recourse to meet even the simple style of living that Ins 
always main tained, to ‘ ' the favor, ” as he himself expresses it, ‘ ‘ of Haym Salomon, a Jew 
broker.” He returned to his father’s residence Dec., 1783 ; and being ineligible to a coiv 
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. I , iinued seat in congress by Yirginia’s constitution lie became an assiduous student of law, 

ft 3Iy wish is” he wrote to a friend, “ to proYide a decent and independent subsistence 

[ ^ without encountering the difficulties I foresee in that line. Another ot my wishes is 

:to depend as little as possible on the labor ^ of slaves.” In April, 1784, he 
. was elected to the Virginia house of delegates. The leading idea of his 

service there he stated to be to harmonize the state legislation with the 
' ! -necessary assumption of powers required by the federal congress for its efficiency as a 

! 'government of the United States. He was made chairman of the committee on commerce, 

of the committee to revise the constitution, and the “committee of religion.” In all 
these he had occasion to imprint on the laws his peculiarly advanced statesmanship. In 
' August, 1784, he met in Baltimore Lafayette, who was then on a visit of congratulation 

i ' to his American friends, and they joined company in a journey to Ft. Schuyler, where 

; ^ a treaty with the Indians was to be made. Soon after the close of the second session of 

; the Yii-ginia assembly, Madison had another occasion to mark his inliueiice in securing 

I the disseverance of church and state, by exhaustive arguments in opposition to a press- 

! ■' ure of petitions for “an assessment for the support of religion,” which opposition he 

embodied in a remonstrance, and so aroused public opinion to its importance that when 
the bill was taken up the succeeding session it was overwhelmingly negatived. In 1785 
Madison resumed his studies at home for a short time; made a visit to New York and 
I the eastern states; to gen. Washington at Mt. Vernon; and returned to duty in the 

[ house of delegates in October, where he soon afterwards made a memorable speech to 

prove that the congress of the confederation should have sole jurisdiction bver loreign 
j ,and domestic commerce in the levying of Import or export duties. At this session 

1 V, Madison bore the brunt of the laborious work of codifying the laws of Virginia. On 

I i ! returning to his home he added natural history to the list of studies which he entered 

i ' . upon with ardor, and at the same time pursued farther than before his studies in the 

; * philosophical speculations at that time the fashion among great minds, particularly in 

i France. During 1786 he was an active participant in a politico-commercial convention 

j . .assembled at Annapolis; opposed the project of Mr. Jay to surrender the navigation of 

the Mississippi to Spain; and re-entered the Virginia legislature in October. Its first 
’ ' , work, of which he was one of the authors, was the passage of an act recommending the 

assembling of a convention of all the states for the formation of a new constitution for 
the United States. In this convention his thorough preparations for statesmanship 
became conspicuous. He completed and published papers, long in preparation, on 
' .Ancient and Modern Confederaeies; Vices of the Political System of the United States, etc. ; 

! I -designed to light the way of the convention. He was sent as one of the delegates to 

: that" convention, associated with George Washington, Patrick Henry, Edmund Kan- 

dolph, John Blair, George Mason, and George Wyihe. In a letter to gen, Washington, 
April 16, 1787, he outlines his views at length of the future constitution : “ Consider- 
;• ing that an individual independence of the states is totally irreconcilable with, their 

! » 'aggregate sovereignty, and that a consolidation of the whole would be as inexpedient as 

it is unattainable,"*! have sought for some middle ground, which may at once support a 
• . due supremacy of the national authority, and not exclude the local authorities wherever 

they may be subordinately useful. . . . An article should be inserted, expressly 

f 'uaranteeing the tranquillity of the states against internal as well as external dangers. 

n like manner, the right of coercion should be expressly declared.” It is doubtful if 
there ever convened an abler body of statesmen than met in the convention to frame the 
constitution of the United States, which opened in Philadelphia, May 14, 1787. Mr. 
Madison, if not the most conspicuous, was, by the volume of his labors, and his success 
in fixing his own views of government in the constitution, certainly the leading mem- 
ber, and it is in this sense that, young as he was compared with mok of Ms associates, 
lie acquired the title of “father of the constitution.” 

From the labors of the constitutional convention Madison repaired immediately to the 
federal confederate congress then sitting in New Y ork, where he found strenuous opposition 
totbe new instrument by Richard Henry Lee of Virginia and Nathan Dane of Massachu- 
setts. ^ Triumphing over these, his party in the congress secured a unanimous vote of that 
body to submit the constitution to the action of the several states. The various forms 
•of opposition to it were met at the outset by a series of essays suggested by Alexander 
Hamilton and John Jay, in which Madison was invited to join, published over the sig- , 
nature of “ Publius,” first in a New York paper, but afterward as adistinct issue under the 
title of The Federalist. It^ grew under the hands of these gentlemen into one of the 
ablest compendiiims of political thought ever published; finally comprising 85 essays, of 
which 51 Avere by Hamilton, 29 by Madison, and 5 by Jay. Judge Story in his treatise on 
the constitution styles it “ an incomparable commentary.” After eight states had voted 
their approval of the new constitution it only remained for the ninth to affirm it to 
iSecure its adoption. Virginia became the battle ground. A large part of her most emi- " 
pent citizens took side against its adoption. Madison, at the urgent request of Wash- 
ington, became a candidate for a seat in the Virginia convention called to take action 
upon it. The eloquence of Patrick Henry, and his tact in popular persuasion, Avas met 
in that convention by gov. Randolph in part, but more thoroughly and comprehensively 

i by Madison; Avho, by bis lucid reasoning, apt citations from his stores of historical 

^ knowledge, and masterly review of the errors of the opposition, turned the tide of 
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ropmion m the convention. ^ In the language of Bushrod Washington, who had listened 
to tile debate, to gen. Washington, “ Mi*. Madison followed, and with such force of rea- 
soning, and a dis}3iay of such irresistible truths, that opposition seemed to have quitted 
the field,” Yet the forensic battle raged for many weeks; Madison making in one day 
thirteen speeches in reply to Henry, Mason, Harrison, Monroe, and other brilliant lead- 
ers of the opposition. Voices of wisdom prevailed against voices of eloquence; and on 
June 24, 1788, Virginia ratified the constitution by the slender majority of 89 to 79, 
Chief justice Marshall being once asked who of all the public speakers he had heard he 
sonsidered the most eloquent— and he had heard all the illustrious of his time — replied : 
^‘Eloquence has been defined to be the art of persuasion. If it includes persuasion by 
convincing, Mr, Madison was the most eloquent man I ever heard.” 

New York had not yet. given its consent to the new constitution, and under the 
leadership of gov. Clinton continued to refuse it except under impracticable conditions, 
one of which was reservation of a right to toitlidraw fro^i the union if theamend- 
iments proposed by her should not be adopted within a limited perioi Madison in a 
letter to Alexander Hamilton at this time writes his unqualified repugnance to all prop- 
ositions of the kind, and regarded such a conditional ratification as worse than a 
rejection. At the request of gen. Washington he became a candidate for the new 
national senate under the constitution; but Richard Henry Lee of the opposition was 
supported by gov. Henry, and elected; after which Ma,dison was elected from his owp. 
■district to the house of representatives in congress, in spite of the formation of a dis- 
trict, by the legislature under the control of gov. Henry, for the express purpose of 
■ - insuring his defeat. 

On April 8, 1789, after the assembling of congress in New York and the inaugural 
address of Washington, Madison presented the first act under the new constitution, for 
^ the collection of revenues. This was followed by an act to levy tonnage duties on ves- 
sels of nations not having reciprocal commercial treaties with the United States, and 
especially designed to meet the hostile legislation of England, which had haughtily 
refused to enter into such treaty, and had excluded the vessels of this country from all 
^ trade with her West Indian colonies, admitting them to British ports only on special 
! conditions; while up to this time British vessels bad a monopoly of the foreign trade of 

America. He carried his measure, but against the determined opposition of the city of 
New York, which, being the capital, exercised an undue influence in the national 
legislation; and w’^as, as Madison expresses it, /‘steeped in Anglicism,” Early in the 
■same session he brought in declaratory amendments of the constitution, in the nature of 
a bill of rights, to quiet apprehensions in the public mind w^hich had given ground for 
■much of the opposition to the constitution. On the re-assembling of congress in Jan., 1790, 
Madison^s most conspicuous action w^as on, the report of Hamilton, first secretary of the 
treasury, recommending the funding of the national debt. The secretary’s report started 
. lively speculation in the old state bonds and continental currency; the former being 
increased in value by their proposed assumption by the United States, and the latter 
■resuscitated from no value to a certain low percentage of their face value, Madison 
.advocated the payment of the domestic debt as equally obligatory as the foreign debt, 
but since it was impossible to pa.y the face value of the continentai money in gold and 
isilver, and the rate of valuation for payment had been agreed to, he could not consent 
that the speculators, who had bought these evidences of debt, should receive the whole, 
rand the holders who had parted with them when they w^ere supposed to be valueless • 
rshould have little or nothing. He puts the case in these *^01x18: “ As” to pay in full 
“ would far exceed the value received by the public it wdll not be expected by the cred- 
itors themselves. To reject the claims w’holly is equally inadmissible. To make the 
other class (original holders) the sole victims w^as an idea at which human nature 
recoiled. A composition then is the only expedient that remains. Let it be a liberal 
■one in favor of the present holders; let them have the highest price which has prevailed 
- in the market ; and let the residue belong to the original siift'erers.” As this position 
aroused, from those who held these paper-s, a storm of opposition in favor of the com- 
mercial rigor of exact fulfillment, without reference to whose hands those papers W' ere 
, in, he replied: “He must renounce every sentiment he had hitherto cherished, before 

i his complaisance could admit tlmt America ought to erect the monuments of her grati- 

tude, not to those who saved her liberties, but to those who had enriched themseives in 
her funds.” 

Madison opposed the assumption of the states’ debts by the general government, and 
three times secured the defeat of the proposition; but it w*as at last carried by a com- 
\ promise with those w^ho desired the capital located on the Potomac. During this ses- 

I sion of congress the federalists and republicans became distinct parties, Alexander 

\ Hamilton being the leading spirit of the former, and James Madison the foremost par- 

liamentarian of the latter. 

At the close of this session it devolved upon Mr. Madison to announce to the house 
the death of Franklin, •which was done in -words of simplicity as felicitous as the charv 
acter they commemorated. The result of the first session of the 1st congress in New^ 

I York was to give the representatives of the southern states a feeling of uneasiness as to 

I the po-wer of New England and New York to control all legislation, in which Mr. Madh 

1 .son participated. In the beginning of the second session a bill for the incorporation of 
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% nationjjil bank passed the senate. Madison opposed it in the house, argued its uneon- 
5 titutionality, and united the southern states against it ; hut it was canied^by the north*- 
mi members. President Washington was in painfol doubt whether to sign the bilL„ 
His attorney-general gave an elaborate opinion that it was imconstitutional. Jefferson, 
was of the same opinion. Hamilton wrote an elaborate reply to prove its constitAition- 
allty. Washington requested Madison to reduce to writing the objections to the Mil, witlr 
' a view, it was supposed, to embody them in a veto; and Madison carefully prepared 
such a paper; hut the president, at the last moment, signed the bill out of deference to - 
, the majorities which had passed it. Madison soon after opposed a congressional prac- 
tice of calling on the heads of departments for their opinion; opposed again the assump- 
tion of the debts of the states; protested against the demoralizing effects of the banking 
and funding system of the secretary of the treasury ; took spirited ground against the 
visitation of American ships by the British, and announced that the settled policy of 
law should be that “ free ships make free goods.” Washington, when his first term was- 
near its close, requested Madison to prepare for him a valedictory address, which he 
did prepare; remonstrating with the former at the same time against his determination' 
not to run for a second term. Washington did consent to a second citation, and Madi- 
son’s maimscript was preserved by him and included entire in his noble farewell address 
to the American people. In the third session of congress Madison made a vigorous 
criticism on the acts of Hamilton as secretary of the treasury in diverting public moneys, 
pledged to pay a debt to France, for the use of the national bank, to the discredit of 
the honor of the country; and, to a series of political articles written by Hamilton over 
the signature of “Pacificus,” broaching doctrines as to the powers of the executive 
under the constitution, which Madison thought dangerous, he replied by a masterly 
series of five essays over the title of *‘ Helvidius;” to which Hamilton made no reply. 
These were written from his father’s farm after the close of the Sd congress. In the 
second session of the 3d congress Madison renewed his resolution for additional duties 
on the manufactures and shipping of those countries having no conimercial treaties with 
the United States, being especially aimed to counteract the injurious effect of British 
discrimination against American commerce, embracing a specific retaliation for specific- 
measures of hostile foreign legislation. This Avas not passed, but postponed till the next 
session, when new outrages on American commerce on the part of England called for 
the appointment of special commissioners to England. Towards the close of the session. 

" Madison reviewed the acts of congress in a pamphlet entitled Political Obsermtions, now 
of great value. 

In the recess of congress, on Sept. 15, 1794, Madison married Mrs. Dorothea Payno’ 
Todd, whose beauty, gracious tact, and kindness of heart and lively social qualities 
made her circle of admirers and her infiuence as extensive within her sphere, for the 
remainder of their lives, as her husband’s; and as wife of the president, a few years later; 
she became the model of all the graces of life that adorn high .stations. 

The so-called whisky rebellion in Pennsylvania furnished Hamilton, secretary of' 
the treasury, with an opportunity to invoke military force in its treatment, in a manner 
that indicated the tendency to the use of despotic force which was the characteristic of his 
statesmanship. Democratic societies had sprung up in the country somewhat in the intem- 
perate stjde of the Jacobins of Paris. The federalists sought to obtain resolutions of 
condemnation by congress of these societies. Madison, while making no defense of 
their spirit, made such lucid expositions of the danger of such a resolution thiit it was- 
finally negatived. The increase of the standing armjMvas vigorously pressed by tlie' 
federalists; Madison opposed it but the federalists prevailed. In Aug., 1795, he protestecl 
against treaty with England, which yielded the right of search of American vessels,, 
and which he speaks of as adding “ to the ruinous bargain with that nation a disquali- 
fication to make a good one with any other.” In tlie last session of the 4th congress, 
lie bore a conspicuous part in a three weeks’ discussion on the constitutional limits of 
the treaty-making and legislative powers. President Washington assumed a position 
with reference to this subject that Madison felt called upon to oppose, and in doing so 
carried more than two4hIrds of the house of representatives in his support, and made- 
the precedent for a participation by the legislative department in carrying treaties into* 
effect which has since become a principle of our government. His service in the house 
of representatives ceased with the administration of Washington. 

In the beginning of John Adams’s administration, the passage of the alien and sedi- 
tion laws by the dominant federal majority gave rise to vigorous protests from the state 
legislatures of Kentucky and Virginia. The latter are known in history as the resolu- 
tions of 1798-99, and were drawn by Madison, though he was not a member of the state 
legislature. They now stand among the highest authorities on constitutional construe* 
tion. Animadversions upon these drew from Madison the following winter a report in 
which he fortifies the positions taken in the resolutions by a state paper of signal vigor- 
of style and exhaustive analysis of the reason and philosophy of the resolutions. Though 
few of the states followed the bold stand of Virginia at this time, the act of congress , 
which called out the resoMtions speedily fell into disrepute, and the legal position* 
assumed by Madison became, a few years later, the settled law of public opinion. 

On the inauguration of Jefferson as president in 1801, Madison was made secretary 
of state, and retained this ministerial position during the whole eight years of Jefferson’i^i 
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administration. The harmony of his principles with those of the president produced a 
unity and ability of administration rarely continued for so long a period. It is, how- 
ever, a curious illustration of the accident of events that during the whole time when 
gratitude, honor, and policy all required the most cordial relations to be maintained with 
France, and the most spirited opposition to the continued domineering policy of Eng- 
land, the federal policy had permitted a craven treaty to be made with the latter, and 
an offensive form of neutrality to be needlessly pushed in the face of our revolutionary 
ally; while now that the friends of that ally were in power, the tyrannous domination of 
¥apoleon in the government of France had taken from our national sympathy its real 
object — to honor liberty and republicanism. At the close of Jefferson’s term, Madison 
was the leading candidate of the republican party for his successor, and received in the 
electoral college 122 out of 175 votes. He was inaugurated president, Mar. 4, 1809. 
He made Roger Smith of Maryland secretary of state until April 2, 1811, when he was 
succeeded by James Monroe of Virginia; Albert Gallatin of Pennsylvania secretary of the 
treasury till Feb. 9, 1814, when he was succeeded by George W. Campbell of Tennessee-,, 
for secretary of war, William Eustis of Massachusetts till Jan. 13, 1813, when James Mon- 
roe acted as secretary of war, acl interim, till the appointment of W. H. Crawford, 
Mar. 3, 1815; for secretary of the navy, Paul Hamilton of South Carolina, till Jan. 12,, 
1813; succeeded by William Jones of Pennsylvania, till Dec. 17, 1814, and then by B. W. 
Crowninshield of Massachusetts; for postmaster-general, Gideon Granger of New York, 
succeeded by K. J. Meigs of Ohio; for attorney-general, successively, Csesar A. Rodney 
of Delaware, William Pinckney of Maryland, and Richard Rush of Pennsylvania. The 
eontinued arrogance of British claims and acts of interference with American com- 
merce, the seizure and impressment of sailors from American merchant ships, had 
brought the United States to the verge of war with Great Britain when Madison’s 
administration began. An embargo on British commerce was ordered, followed- by a 
non-intercourse act of congTcss, prohibiting commerce with France or England until the 
British orders in council relating to seizure of neutral vessels and impressment of sea- 
men should be repealed ; and the decrees of the French emperor concerning the rights of 
neutrals should be rescinded. Embroilments between the British minister and the 
American secretary of state followed. Madison requested the recall of the obnoxious 
minister. The English government recalled him but sent no other in his place. In Aug- 
ust the French emperor revoked the obnoxious commercial decree, and in November 
Madison issued a proclamation for the renewal of trade with France, and of non-inter- 
course with England. But Napoleon’s irritating maritime practices continued; and the 
prospect was imminent that the national dignity would require a state of war with both 
England and France, Madison made every effort to preserve peace, and prepared for 
war. Congress appropriated |1, 000, 000 for naval and military preparations. On June 
1, 1812, he transmitted a special message to congress, reviewing the aggressions of Great 
Britain, and left it to the judgment of congress to declare war. It was done, and the 
president signed the declaration of war, June 18, 1812, and issued a proclamation to the 
people. June 23 following, Great Britain, before the news of the declaration had 
reached her government, repealed the most obnoxious of her orders in council. Mon- 
roe, secretary of state, before the British action could be known, submitted to the 
American minister in London terms of a proposition for an armistice to be suggested to 
the government. The London government refused the required concessions, and the 
American minister returned home. Admiral Warren, of the British navy, was sent out 
to negotiate with the American government; hut yielding no promise to stop the impress- 
ment of American seamen, the war began. In S’eb., 1813, a British fleet was in Chesa- 
peake bay, and the whole coast of the united States was declared in a state of blockade. 
Madison had been elected the autumn before for his second term as president, by a vote 
of 128 in the electoral college to 89 for De Witt Clinton. His inauguration, Mar. 4, 1813, 
found the war fairly opened. The same month Alexander I. of Russia offered his mediation 
for peace, which was accepted by the United States and refused by Great Britain in Sep- 
tember; but in November she signifled a willingness to treat. In Jan,, 1814, Henry 
Clay and Mr. Russell were sent to England for that purpose, but no progress was made, 
and in August the British troops captured and burned the public buildings 'of Washin gton ’ 
including the president’s house The damages inflicted on British commerce by our 
privateers, and the battle of New Orleans, brought about a treaty of peace, which was 
signed by the United States commissioners at Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814. But it contained 
no concession of the British claim to impress seamen; which, however, though not 
yielded in theory, was abandoned in fact. The country had made brilliant successes in 
naval battles with English ships, and had acquitted itself not without honor in its land 
engagements; but the war developed a low order of patriotism on the pari of the com- 
mercial or maritime interests of the country, which not only impaired its vigor, but 
pressed for peace with mercenary haste. The last three years of Madison’s administra- 
tion were marked by no important events, unless his concession to the establishment of 
a national bank, which he had always opposed, and once vetoed, may be considered 
one. Its subsequent dishonorable hisstory was a proof of the soundness of his previous 
objections. Mr. Madison retired from public life with the close of the presidential term, 
Mar. 4, 1817, to his farm at Montpelier, Ya., where he lived his remaining years happy 
jiiL domestic affection, social enjoyments, farming, and literary labors. In 1829 he per 
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formed Ms last puMie service, as a member of the Virginia constitutional convention, 
where iiis frail and venerable figure and broken voice received the homage of the most 
■profoimd attention and respect. His wife survived him, living, to the age of 82, and 
died in Washington, July 12, 1849. 

MADISOH, Jambs,, d.d., 1749-1812; b. near Port Republic, Va. ; a second cousin of 
president Madison ; graduated at William and Mary college in 1768; was admitted to the 
bar, but relinquished the law for the ministry; was chosen professor of mathematics in 
William and Mary college in 1773, and president in 1777, In 1775 and 1777 he visited 
England, and devoted his time to the study of the higher branches of science. In 1784 
,he became professor of natural and moral philosophy; in 1790 was consecrated tlie first 
bishop of Virginia by the archbishop of Canterbury in Lambeth palace, and also per- 
formed the duties of president and professor until ins death. Besides some addresses, 
IxQ Eulogy on WasMngton; a Map of Yifginia; some papers in Burton’s 

and in the of the American society. 

' MADISOH UHIVERSITy,. at Hamilton, Madison co., H. Y. ; a Baptist in slltutlon, 
was founded as a seminary in 1820; reorganized into an academy, college, and theo- 
logical seminary in 1832, and chartered under its present name in 1846. It lias an 
endowment of $430,000 (mostly raised since 1864), an annual income of $38,234, and unpro- 
ductive property amounting to $150,000. It has a library of 11,000 volumes, a fine 
museum, a cabinet of minerals, and a laboratory and apparatus. The site, elevated about 
60 ft. above the waters of the Chenango and the plain below, having, pure springs of 
water in the rear, and in front the village of Hamilton, presents a landscape of great 
loveliness, and for the student, ahome of health and beauty. Besides a president’s house, 
professors’ houses, gymnasium, and university boarding ball, there are three edifices of 
stone, used strictly for college purposes. The hall of alumni and friends, 107x73 ft., 
has ten lecture rooms, a library, a college chapel, and a large audience room, 107x73 ft., 
for college commencements. West college, 100x60 ft., and East college, 100X56 ft., are 
niainly occupied by students’ rooms and dormitories; but East college has two halls for 
literary societies and two academical drill-rooms. We.st college has, also, an auditorium, 
a museum of foreign curiosities, a museum of natural history, and a set of rooms for 
chemistry, geology, and physics. The university awards $500 a year as prizes, and pays 
ot itself $4,500 annually to students on scholarships, and over $5,000 more, through the 
education society, for the benefit of the needy. Humber of instructors in 1880, 22; 
students in college, 88~in theological seminary, 38. E. Dodge, n.D., ll.d., president, 

MADLER, Johaot Heinbtch, 1794-1874; b. Prussia; at first an instructor in the 
Berlin normal schools. He published a map of the moon, 1834-36; and the latter year 
he was appointed to a position in the Berlin observatory. The next year his Allgewieme 
Selenograplm appeared, in two volumes. In 1840 he was made director of the .observa- 
tory at Porpat, where he puhlishecl, in 1846, Centralsonm, in which he propounded 
the theory that the star Alcyone in the Pleiades is, or in its position represents, the cen- 
ter of tbe stellar universe. He also published a popular astronomy and a history of 
astronomy. His researches in regard to variable and double stars are of great value, 
and bo ranks as one of the eminent astronomers of the century. 


MABOC, son of Owen Gwynnedd, a Welsh prince, is believed by his countrymen to 
have discovered America about 300 years before Columbus. Compelled, it is said, by 
civil strife to abandon his native land, be sailed westward in 1170 with a small fleet, 



and after a vo 5 ^age of several weeks, reached a country whose productions and inhab- 
}i*mts were quite unlike those of Europe, Here he lived for a long time; then returning 

’Wales, he gave an account of the new land that he had discovered, equipped another 
fioet, set sail again, and was never more heard of. The story of Madoc will be found in 
the Hintorle of QaTnhTiaynow called Wales, a part of the famous Tiarid of Brptame, written 
in the Brytish Language 200 years past by Garadoc; translated into 'English by IL 
Lloyd, gent.; corrected, augmented, and continued hy Band Poioell (London, 1584). Bee 
also Owen’s Bntish Remains (1777). . There is considerable reason for suspecting the gen- 
uineness of this Welsh tradition; and even if true, the Horthmen have a prior claim to 
the discovery of America, for it is beyond doubt that Greenland and the New' England 
states were visited, if not colonized, by Icelanders or Norwegians at a much earlier 
period, Southey has chosen the story of Madoc as the subject of one of his so-called 
epics.” 

ICABOHKA, an Italian word signifying My, and specially applied to the Virgin 
Mary. It has now become common in other languages, particularly in reference^ to 
works of art. The earliest Christian art, however, did not attempt any representation of 
the mother of Christ; such representations first make their appearance after the 5th c., 
wdien the Virgin was declared to be the “ Molher of God.” The face of the mother is 
generally full, oval, and of a mild expression; a veil adorns the hair. At first, the linea- 
ments of the Virgin’s countenance "were copied from the older nictures of Christ, accord- 
ing to tbe tradition which declared that tbe Savior resembled his mother. A chrono- 
logical arrangement of the pictures of the Virgin would exhibit in a remarkable manner 
the development of the Roman Catholic doctrine on this subject. Tbe Madonna has been 
a principal subject of the pencils of the great masters. Tiie grandest success has been 
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achieved by Baphael, in whose pictures of the Madonna there prevails now the loving 
mother, now the ideal of feminine beauty, until in that of St., Sixtus he reaches the 
most glorious representation of the “ Queen of Heaven.” Among symbolic representa- 
tions may be mentioned Mary, with the white mantle, l.e., the mantle of love under which 
she receives the faithful; and the Virgin with the half-moon or with the globe under her 
feet according to tlie meaning put upon the twelfth chapter of Revelation. The Virgin 
was never represented without the child until comparatively recent times. For further 
information, the reader should consult Mrs. Jameson’s delightful work, Legends of the 
Madonna 

MADOCKAWAMDO, about 1640-'17OO, an Indian chief of the Etchemin tribe of the 
Penobscot. In the French and English wars he at first favored the English; but a 
French baron liaving married his daughtei', he took the other side and for years devas. 
tated the Hew Engiand borders, 

Antilope or NeotmguB saltianus, a species of antelope, abun^ 

dant in Abyssinia; one of the smallest, if not the very smallest of horned animals, being 
scarcely the size of a hare. Its legs are long and slender; its tail very short; its horns 
short and conical, the males alone having horns; the general color is gray, the fore-parts 
reddish. ' 

MADOH, Jean Baptiste, 1796; b, in Brussels; early distinguished for his talent iu 
depicting picturesque phases of life. In 1855 he sent to the exposition of Paris two pic- 
tures entitled a “ Trouble and the “ FiSte-au-Chteau ” for which he obtained the 
second medal and the cross of honor. He became professor of the royal school of Brus- 
sels and member of the academy of Antwerp. In 1821 he published a superior litho- 
graphic work entitled Voyage Pitieresque dans le Pays Bas, which attracted much atten- 
tion. This was followed by works on the ancient and modern costumes of the Low 
Countries, and scenes in the lives of the Flemish and Holland painters. His latest work 
wd.s Physionomie de la Societe en Europe, de Louis XI d nos Jours, with 120 plates^ 1885, 
which has a high value. 

MADOZ', Fascual, 1806-70; b. Spain ; was educated at Saragossa, but was expelled 
from the university as a schismatic, and resided for some time in France. He returned to 
Spain, and edited the Dicemumo Geografleo Unwersal, and a Goleccion de Gmisas Oelehre^. 
He became prominent in politics, ’was appointed a judge, and was made military gov- 
ernor of the valley of Aran. In his new office he conducted operations against the Oarl- 
ists, and w^as elected a member of the cortes. He opposed Espartero, and eventually 
took the lead of the party known as progresista in the cortes. He became minister of 
finance in 1855, but retired after holding the office a few months, and in the following 
year opposed the O’Donnell ministry and was obliged to flee. He was active in the rev- 
olution of 1868, ’Was governor of the province of Madrid, and a member of the constitu- 
ent cortes. He died while accompanying the Spanish deputation to Rome, to offer the 
crown of Spain t6 Amadeus. He left an important work of which he was both editor 
and publisher, printing it in the office which he had established. This woi'k is the Die- 
eionario Geograjieo EstadisUeo y Hlstorico de Espafia; 16 vols, 4to, Madrid, 1848-50. 

MABEA.S', one of the several local governments of British India, still commonly 
called the “ presidency of Madras,” occupies the southern part of the Indian peninsula. 
The 21 districts iiUfmediately under the governor of Madras had in 1871 a pop. of 
81,672,613, and an area of 188,818 English sq. m. ; and the tributary states of Travancore, 
Pudukota, and Cochin, with an area of 9,471 sq^m., have a pop. of 8,226,427. Mysore is 
for military purposes attached to Madras. On the Malabar coast, where more rain falls 
than on the eastern side of the peninsula, the mean temperature is 78°; on the Coroman- 
del coast the average is 84°, and the barometer occasionally stands at above 100°. Rice, 
cotton, indigo, coffee, sugar, maize, millet, are extensively cultivated, and the minerals 
are iron, manganese, copper, magnesia, antimony, lead, and silver. The revenue for 
1876 was £8,860,488; ’the expenditure, £5,991,449. ' 

^ HABEAS (called by the nvitiYesVhennapatana^yi, “ the city of Chennappa,” an Indian 
prince), a maritime city of British India, capital of the government of the same name, is; 
situated on the Coromandel coast, the western shore of the bay of Bengal, in lat. 18° 5' 
north. Ho commercial center of equal size and importance is so unfortunate in its site. 
The roadstead is open to every wind except that from the w., and in the case of a sud- 
den gale, vessels are obliged to run for the open sea. The city is not built on a naviga- 
ble river; the soil of the vicinity is but moderately productive; and during the liot 
mouths the thermometer, even in a welbappointed room, rises to 96°, In calm 'vveather 
the surf breaks 800 ft. from the shore, and its wave is 3 ft. in height ; during a storm, it 
breaks 1000 ft. from shore, with a wave 14 ft. high, and at such a time any attempt to 
land, even in the boats of the natives bnilt for tills purpose, is most dangerous. The 
seasons are distinctively marked by the monsoons, the n.e, lasting from October to Feb- 
ruary and the s.w^ from May to October. The force of the latter, howe’^er, is so much 
broken by the Gliats that its influence is hardly felt. During the hot months, the cli- 
mate of Madras is pleasantly modified by a sea-breeze, called by the residents “ the doc- 
tor,” ’which sets in at noon and lasts till night. The city, with its suburbs, which are 
nine in iiumher, extends along the coast for 9 miles, and has an average breadth of 8J- 
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miles. On the coast, and midway between the n. and s. extremities of the city, is 
fort St. George, strongly fortified, and garrisoned usually by a regiment of European 
troops and two companies of artillery; there are also, however, three regiments of native 
infantry generally stationed here. Within the fort are comprised the counciidiouse and 
a number of civil and military offices. The district of Black Town, n, from the fort, 
lies low, in some places being only 6 in. above sea-level at spring-tides. It is defended, 
like the fort, from the encroachments of the sea by a strong stone bulwark. In Black 
Town are the seven wells, the water of which, filtered through a bed of fine sand, is 
exceedingly pure and wholesome. The principal buildings and institutions are govern- 
ment house, a handsome edifice, though much inferior to the similar establishments in 
Calcutta, and even in Bombay; the light-house, to then, of the fort, 128 ft. above sea- 
ievel, and having a light, said to be one of the most brilliant in the wmrld; the Scotch 
church of St. Andrew, founded in 1818, a stately and beautiful edifice; the university, 
with European professor^, and numerous teachers, both European and native, and con- 
taining a valuable museum and a library; St. George’s cathedral, from which a magnifi- 
cent view of the city and its vicinity may be obtained, and containing several monu- 
ments by Chan trey (including one of bishop Heber), and some figures by Elaxinan. 
There are also military male and female orphan asylums, a medical school, a branch of 
the royal Asiatic society, the Madras polytechnic institution, the government observatory, 
a mint, the churches of numerous Christian denominations, and the Madras club, to 
which members of the Bengal and Bombay clubs are admitted as honorary members. 
Madras stucco, or clmncm, is largely employed in the decoration of public biiildings. 
When laid upon walls, pillars, etc., dried and polished, it has the appearance of the 
finest Parian marble. The first British settlement on this coast was at Armagon, 60 m. 
n. of Madras; hut the seatof the present fort being granted by a native prince in 1639, 
a removal took place, and the nucleus of the present city was at once formed. Madras 
is now the residence of the government of the presidency, including the governor, the 
members of council, etc., and of the judges of the supreme court. The tables of 
Europeans in this city are supplied with beef, mutton, and many other home luxuries. 
Pop. ’71, 397,552 of whom about 20,000 are Europeans, and the great body of the 
remainder Hindus. The chief articles of export are rice, cotton, hides, skins, and espe- 
cially coffee. The value of the exports from the Madras ports in 1876 was £4,548,830. 
The imports for the same year amounted in value to £2,038,330.^ Madras has tele- 
graphic communication with England, and therefore America; and, in 1871, cables con- 
necting it with Hong-Kong were laid. Madras has railway communication with Bombay, 
Calcutta, and consequently with the main system of Indian lines. 

HABEAS SYSTEM. See Mutual Instructioi^. 

HAD'BEPOEE, Madnpora, a genus of zoophytes (antliozoa), the type of a family, 
madreporidm, in which the polyps have twelve short tentacles, and the polypidom is 
stony. The name, however, is often more extended in signification, and popularly is 
not clearly distinguished from Coral. The polypidom is sometimes arborescent and 
branched, sometimes spread out in a leaf -like form. The cells in the true madrepoi’es 
are isolated and lamellated, spread over the surface of the polypidom like little stars. 
The variety of forms among the madrepores is very great, and many of them are very 
beautiful. They are all found in the seas of warm parts of the world. The mtmas are 
generally in large convex masses, the surface hollowed with crovrded stars. They 
increase with great rapidity, as do some, of the other madrepores, and are often found in 
huge masses, composing some of the most recently formed rocks. 

MADRID', a province of central Spain, in Hew Castile, bounded by the provinces of 
Toledo, Segovia, Avila, Cuenca, and Guadalajara; watered by the Tagus river; 2,997 
sq.m. ; pop. '70, 487,482. It is a mountainous region, with a mean elevation above the 
sea level of 3,500 ft., a severe climate, and little vegetation. In the s. and w. parts, 
where the soil is fertile, there is a large yield of hemp, barley, oats, wheat, and rye; and 
there is a slight production of olive oil and wine. Capital, Madrid, 

HABEIB', the capital city of Spain, in the province of the same name in Hew Castile 
(see Castile), is situated near the center of the country, on the left bank of the Manzan- 
ares, a small stream whose waters join those of the Jaraara, an affluent of the Tagus. It 
is built on a hilly, barren, and ill- watered plateau, 2,060 ft. above sea-level, offering on 
the one hand, no protection against the bitter n. winds from the snowy peaks of the 
Guadurrama mountains, and on the other, open to the Solano, south-eastern wind, 
which, aided by a glaring sun, often raises the temperature to 90® and even to 105® in 
the shade. In winter, the temperature sometimes falls to 18®. Summer, however, is 
the most trying period. During this season, the sunny and shady sides of the same street 
may differ 20® in temperature. Hot without justice lias the climate of Madrid been pro- 
verbially described as de imiemo y mieve del infenio (three months of winter 

and nine months of hell). The rate of mortality is 1 in 30 to 34. The city is circular in 
shape, and is surrounded by low walls pierced by 16 gates. It contains 32 churches, 14 
barracks, 13 hospitals, 18 public libraries, 4 foundling hospitals, 13 royal academies, 
numerous elementary schools, a university, 7 leading and numerous minor theaters, an 
ample supply of newspapers, many literary and artistic institutions, above a dozen nun- 
neries— 44 monasteries were suppressed in 1836. The number of palaces is great. The 
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"|)rincipal arcliitectiiral feature is tiie royal palace (palacio real), a splendid edifice, built 
df granite, and of a stone resembling white marble. It is a square 470 ft. in length on each 
.side, and 100 ft. in height, and incloses a court 340 ft. square. There are two libraries, 
tthe public and the private royal libraries: the former, containing 330,000 vols., is well 
Ivept and tended; the latter, with 100,000 vols., is rapidly falling to decay. The royal 
armoiy is one of the finest in the world; the Toledo blades, the artistic armor, and 
;shields from Augsburg and Milan, are superb. The armory contains relics of the great- 
»8St Spanish epochs, and furnishes in itself a realization of Spanish history. The Museo, 
;said to be one of the finest picture-galleries in the world, besides specimens of many 
/Other famous painters, contains 10 of Claude, 23 of Van Dyck, 16 of Guido, 46 of Mu- 
'Tillo, 31 of N. Poussin, 10 of Kaphael, 63 of Rubens, 53 of Teniers, 43 of Titian, 37 of 
Tintoretto, 63 of Velasquez, 34 of Paul Veronese, and 10 of Woiivermans. Of all these 
ipictuiys, the most wonderful are those by Velasquez, whose finest work is here, and 
who, indeed, can here only be studied to advantage. The general aspect of Madrid is 
'.that of a new city, "v^ith fine houses, streets, and squares. In the squares are numerous 
; statues— -as that of Philip IV. (in the plazci/ de OHefite), & splendid equestrian work, 19 
dt. in height, and weighing 180 cwt; the statue of Cervantes, etc. In and around the 
city, also, are numerous public walks. The manufactures of the city are unimportant. 
The artisans and tradesmen are supported by the court, the nobility, the officials, and 
the innumerable body of place-^^^^ Pop. ’70, 333,024; of the province, 484,541. 

The first historical mention of Madrid occurs under Ramiro IL, king of Leon, who 
"took this city in 933. In 1083, when Madrid, or, as it was then called, Majerit, was 
(Captured by Alfonso VI. of Castile, it was merely a Moorish fortified outpost of Toledo. 
It rose into some importance in the beginning of the 16th c., when Charles I. (afterwards 
the emperor Charles V.) removed his court hither. In 1560 is was declared the only court 
by Philip II. A number of memorable treaties have been concluded in Madrid, and 
bear its name, particularly that between Charles V. and Francis I. of France in 1536; 
that between Spain and Venice in 1617; and that between Portugal and Spain in 1800. 
.In the Spanish war of succession, it favored the French party; and in the war of free- 
vdom against France, it gave the signal for a general rising by an insurrection against 
Murat on May 3, 1808, in which 1500 of the citizens of Madrid lost their lives. From 
1809 till 1813 it was held by the French; but in the latter year, the duke of Wellington 
entered it and replaced it in the hands of its legitimate rulers. Madrid, always opposed 
to the Carlists during the recent civil strife of Spain, adopted the cause of king Alfonso 
in 1874, 

MADEIfiAX, a word of uncertain etymology, denotes a short lyrical poem, adapted to 
the quaint and terse expression of some pleasant thought, generally on the subject of 
love. The proper madrigal consists qf three verses or strophes, generally bound together 
'hj rhymes; but this form is not al'ways adhered to, and the name is sometimes applied 
to little love-poems of any form. Among the Italians, the best waiters of madrigals are 
Petrarch and Tasso; among the French, Montreuil, Lainez, and Moncrif; among the 
Germans, Ziegler (the earliest), Voss, Manso, Goethe, and A. W. Schlegel ; and among 
the English, the poets of the Elizabethan and Caroline ages, several of whom, such as 
Lodge, Withers, Carew, and Suckling, have written verses, sometimes called madrigals, 

• sometimes songs, the grace and elegance of which have never been matched. — The name 
madrigal is also applied to pieces of vocal music of a corresponding character. The 
•musical madrigal, which originally was a simple song sung in a rich artistic style, but 
afterwards with an instrumental accompaniment (generally the organ), is believed to have 
'originated with the Flemings, and dates from the middle of the 16th century. It went 
-out of fashion about the beginning of the 18th c., but the later glee may be regarded as 
•a similar composition. The English madrigalists are especially famous. Keither Italy 
; nor the Netherlands has produced greater names than Morley, Wilb3^e, Bennett, Ward, 

i ^Orlando Gibbons, Dowland, and Ford. 

MADURA, a maritime district in the s. of British India, in the presidency of Madras, 

! .'is bounded on the e. by tlie strait which separates Hindustan from the island of Ceylon, 

j It has an area of 9,503 sq,m., and a population in 1871 of 2,366,615. Eastward from the 

' shore runs a narrow ridge of sand and rocks, mostijr dry, and which almost connects 

I Ceylon with the continent. Cotton is the chief commercial crop; and sugar-cane, betel- 

i nut, and tobacco are also grown. The principal town is Madura, on the river Vygat, 

( with several noteworthy public buildings. 

j MADH'RA, the capital of the district of Madura, in the province of Madras; 270 m. 

I -s.w. from tlie^ city of Madras; pop. 86,000. It was anciently the seat of the Pandian 

; kingdom, which was founded 500 B.c. Ambassadors from the king of Pandya visited 

Rome in the time of Augustus. Early in the Christian era a college was founded here 
* for the cultivation of Tamil literature, and was distinguished throughout India for the 

I learning of its professors. Thej^^ took great pains to keep the language free from San- 

skrit words, which were then beginning to be brought from the north, and to this day no 
f Tamil is there considered pure that has any mixture of the northern tongues. The last 

J sovereign, queen Menakshl Amman, was dethroned by Chunder Saib, 1736; from 1740 

I to 1760 the city was repeatedly besieged, and was often in the hands of rebels. Till 

[ recently it had a double wall with 73 towers surrounded by a ditch from 60 to 70 ft. 
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Wide. Some of the native edifices give evidence of ancient splendor, Init most' of thp 
Mng^ are Y^j^epot. The temple of MeenarcM or Fish motiii S irftiie centeF 
of the City, and IS the fourth of the seven strooghoids of idolatrv in India. ‘ It is said to 
kxve^been partially destroyed in the flood of and to Iiave been r(*!)uilt by Bekhara 
Panaian iir the 2dor 3d c.Iiohav^ during 

inedan _conqimst in the 14th c., and renewed by Viswanatha Ffaiek. Its oresent stiIpti 
dor is due to Tirumal JSTaick, the last rajah, who reigned 1622-62. The outerwall oVthe 
^ple IS a parallelogmm of 800 by 700 ft., within which are 50 buildin^i Sooted to^ 

use of those who conduct it The 

wall IS of granite with a parapet of brick, and is 37 ft. high. The main entmnces 
tf towers 50 or 60 ft. wide at the base wdiich rise in 

htr ^ r XT ' o?o n choultrie or rest-house within tiie Inciosure built 

the roof supported by 162 columns, many of them 
Pifty-four of these columns are 30 ft. high, of 2 stones 
x tted face to face so as to look like .one solid block 41 ft. thick/carved mrall sides with 
ife-size figures in full nr in bas-relief. The granite roof of one rooris :4ipirormd 1 v 
columns_m the whole temple number 10,000. Theri are also 
emai s of a palace of considerable magnificence built by Tirumai Kaick Madura 
been the metropolis of Hinduism for southern India '^Earlv in thn iVth ^ 
catliolic missioa was established here, and continued foi-aboh 150 velre in lOsTtbe 

PoV S Vc, .t T tliat year a mission was established by tiie Rev. Daniel 



o< KW Zd' lATi??'*,'’’' f “™7 “‘'f “» « •■ 

are mostly MoliaimedVn. ThCT anarrrstone Inm revengefui. They 

Imestone hills crosses the island. TheWiorts are su Vr 'tof.n Vf “P?- ^ 
edible nests, stone, trepang, buffaloes, horUs, a^d hVned VtOe ’ “ 

batoo^^!^S\aSVndSs Trichinopoly and Coim- 

The princiml river is Vvc4 UichTft.^. V f by .Travancore. 

The district has an elevated rano-e of mounts ins^th!f> ® Paik’sj strait, 

the level of the sea. tS distric? o7 Twf, 1®’ P®“b: being 7,000 ft. above 
■subdivided into talooks or countie. Sejmral divisions, which are 

a population of 1,806.735 The climate of thef;i7 • '^•ilages, and. 
■uary; that of the plain is dry and hot tL tb,.^. ", f f" summer, but cold in Jan- 

partakes of the vicissituM the twVm~ It 

of the English in 1801. monsoon., i ht district came into the possession 

flfl' Bornholm, 1S04; was. 
Latin language and literature whh he was. only ° 6 wfrs of 

been chiefly devoted to phiioloo-ical qtudiA« n-nd ^ hte has 

amiXife of Zanffn^e- anTXerwfZ The Greatiov, I)eoehp>nmt, 

Oel™fp® S a“:3in‘finVfVVire“«of V Minor, rising near 

s,s2^t.srd."4rL:‘st* -- =s -ipS's .4' 

Cc»;n. i 1), perhaps from Porsena. He received ah 
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excellent ediication, was familiar with Greek and Boman literature, and occasionally did. 
a little in the way of authorship himself. His first appearance in public life dates after 
the assassination of Julius Csesar (4.4 b.c.), when he figures as the friend and adviser of 
Octavian. He had, it is clear, a talent for private diplomacy, and was employed mainly 
in that capacity. He “ arranged ” a marriage between Octavian and Scribonia, made up 
(temporarily) the differences between Octavian and Antony, and brouglit about the peace 
of Brundisium. . In 36 b.c. he was in Sicily, helping Octavian, as usual. Five years 
later, when the latter was fighting the great and decisive sea-battle of Actium with his 
rival Antony and the Egyptian princess Cleopatra, Msecenas proved himself a vigilant 
governor of Bomp by crushing a conspiracy of the younger Lepidus, and thereby pre- 
venting a second civil war. 'When Octavian became emperor under the title of Augustus - 
(a step which he is said to have taken by the advice of Mmeenas, wdio was profoundly 
impressed wuth the necessity of a “ strong government’Vto repress the anarchic elements 
of the period), the latter was appointed administrator of all Italy. The nature and 
extent of his official power are not very precisely understood, but they were undoubtedly 
great, though the influenee and authority of Maecenas are to be estimated rather from: 
his intimacy with the emperor than his mere position as a public servant. This intimacy 
— friendship it might, perhaps, be called — continued uninterrupted for many years; but 
some time before 16 b.c. it was ruptured from causes wbich cannot now be ascertained. 
Ho enmity, however, ensued, Maecenas was a tlioroughly sincere imperialist. He had 
a belief in the value of an established government; and when he found that he no longer 
retained the confidence of his sovereign, he did not lapse into a conspirator; but, as a. 
modern minister might do, retired into the obscurity of private life. Literature and the- 
society of literary men now occupied all his time. He was immensely rich, and kept an 
open table for men of parts at his fine house on the Esquiline hill. Meecenas’s inter- 
course wuth Horace especially was of the most cordial nature, and equally honorable to- 
both. So far as personal morality wmnt, Maecenas wurs a thorough pagan—not a bad man 
in the usual sense of the word, but copiously addicted to sensual delights. His adul- 
teries — if not worse— wmre the talk of the city ; he dressed effeminately, had a passion, 
for theatrical entertainments, paid great attention to cookery, gardening, etc.; and, in 
short, in his tlieory of life, wuas an epicurean of “the baser sort.” It does not, there- 
fore, surprise us to fl:nd that he wuis a valetudinarian and a hypochondriac, and that he- 
died childless, 8 b.c. He left the bulk of his property to Augustus. 

MAEXAE, Lake, one of the largest and most beautiful lakes in Sweden, about 81 m. . 
in length; its average breadth about 18, and its area about 525 sq. miles. It contains- 
upwards of 1200 islands. Its e. end is close by Stpckholm, where its waters are poured 
into the Baltic sea, the difference of level being scarcely six feet. The banks are very 
much varied with wood, lawn, and cliffs, and are adorned with many castles, country- 
seats, and villas. They are very fertile, and well cultivated, and upon them are, besides; 
Stockholm, the towns of EnkOping, Westerns, KOping, Arboga, Strengnas, Thorshaila, 
Mariefried, and Sigtuna. 

MAELSTBOM. See Mai.strom, ante. 

MAERLANT, Jakob, 1235-1300; a Dutch poet, regarded as the father of poetry irt; 
the Low Countries. His IMmeitjJcheid der Ileimelijkheden was published in Dort in 1838 
Wapen Martipi in Antwerp in 1496 and in Dort in 1834. In 1270 he completed a versi- 
fied version of the Bible, BijmUM, published in 1858-60. In 1283 he wrote SinegJiel His- 
toriael, and among his works is om Der Natim^en Btmme, published in Brussels, 

in 1857. , ' 'A ' • 

HAESHOWE', an artificial mound with an interior chamber, of unknown antiquity,, 
situated on the main-land of Orkney, about 9 m. in a westerly direction from Kirkwall, 
and little more than a mile from the lamed standing stones of Stennis. Maeshowe is- 
described as follows by Dr. William Chambers in a work {My Holidays) privately circu- 
lated in 1867: “It is situated in an open, heathy spot; outwardly there is little to be- 
seen— only- a circular grassy tumulus, or barrow, as it is called by antiquaries, measuring 
36 ft. high, and about 92 ft. in diameter at the base, at which a low door presents itself. 
Made aware of our errand, a girl from the neighboring farm-house arrives with the key 
of the door, a couple of candles, and a box of lucifer matches. We have also hits of 
candies wuth us; and wuth the Avhole lighted, we enter the aperture, crouching as we 
advance along a passage varying from a width of 2 ft. 4 in. at the entrance, to 3 ft. 4 in. 
at the opening into the interior chamber. The height, low at first, expands to 4 ft. 8 
inches. Tiie passage is formed by slabs of stone, above, below, and along the sides. On 
issuing into the central c}iaml)er,* our candles at first feebly enable us to comprehend its. 
dimensions. These we at length discover. We arc in a vault built of slabs of stone, 
measuring 15 ft. square, except at the corners, whore there are buttresses. The height 
is 13 feet. On each of the sides, except that wuth the entrance, at a height of 3 ft. from 
the floor, there is a square opening to a . cell or recess, the largest of "which is 7 ft. in 
length by 4 ft. 6 in, in breadth. The roof of the vault had originally been constructed 
with slabs advancing successively layer above layer to the center; but as a result of recent 
repairs, when the structure was cleared out and restored to something like its former 
condition, the roof is now partly composed of arched masonry, with an aperture for ven- 
tilation. As can be easily supposed, this strange subterranean, chamber is cold and: 
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clammy. The slabs of stone are wet with damp, and nothing induces a protracted stay 
but the wish to examine certain Runic inscriptions and emblematic or fanciful figures 
carved on a few of the stones. These carvings were discovered only at the opening and 
repairing the chamber, an operation undertaken at the instance of Mr. James Farrer, 
M.F. , a learned and enthusiastic antiquary. In a privately circulated work on Maeshowe, 
by Mr. Farrer, and also in a work by Mr. J. M. Mitchell, the carvings have been 
^explained partly through the assistance of Norwegian scholars. AH refer to Vikings 
■and other Scanain avian heroes, or to transactions in the middle ages. According to Mr. 
Farrer’s interpretation, it signifies: ‘Molf Kolbainson carved these runes to Ghaut’— 
-Ghaut being possibly a comrade who fell in battle. Mr. Mitclieli’s trai:v3lation rims thus : 
‘ Tholfe Kobainsson cut these I'unes (on) this cave.’ Such is a pretty fair specimen of 
the interpretations of the different inscriptions; scarcely two persons agreeing in the sig- 
nification. [We have reason to believe that the diversity here referred to arises from the 
fact that imperfect transcriptions of the Runes had been submitted to the foreign scholars 
who acted as interpreters. We are sorry to learn that damp is likely soon to deface 
these interesting inscriptions.] Several purport to refer to hidden treasure, a circum- 
•Stance which throws a degree of ridicule over the whole, for no one carves inscriptions 
'on stones, telling the world where money is secretly deposited. Of the emblematic or 
fanciful figures, nothing can be made. One is a figure of a horse with an animal like 
.an otter in its mouth, a second is a winged dragon, and a third is a worm knot. 
These figures may represent the names of ships, or may be whimsicalities signifying 
nothing. 

There is nothing in these runes to explain the origin or use of the structure. We 
rare left to conjecture that it was erected as a sepulchral vault in extremely remote times; 
and being opened by Scandinavian rovers, in the hope of discovering hidden treasure, 
they used it as a resort or hiding-place, and carved the inscriptions which still remain 
'to attest their visits. Obviously the building and the passage communicating with it 
were erected on the open plain, and then covered wuth the earth which forms the 
•tumulus. There is at some distance an environing mound and ditch, still pretty entire. 
The whole structure bears a resemblance to the vaulted tumuli in other parts of the 
Rritish islands. In one at Newgrange, on the hanks of the Boyne, near Drogheda, the 
walls are composed of tall blocks set on end; whereas, at Maeshowe, the slabs are built 
one above another (without mortar), as in an ordinary wall. This general resemblance 
- points to a common origin.” Capt. Burton’s Ultima Tlmle (1875) asserts a resemblance 
or connection betw’een the runes of Maeshowe and a Syrian cipher called El Mushajjar. 
For a minute account of Maeshowe, see a paper by Mr. John Stuart, secretary of tiie 
;Scottish society of antiquaries, 1867. 

MAES, or MAAS, Nicolas, 1682-93; a Dutch painter, pupil of Rembrandt; 
Acquired a fortune by his skill as a portrait painter at Amsterdam, and bis works 
oommand a high price to this day. In other lines of painting he also achieved fame, 
and there is a painting in the Louvre at Paris representing a wife reproaching her 
husband that exhibits his characteristics as a painter. 

MAESTO'SA, a term in music, meaning with majesty or dignity. It is frequently f ol- 
iQ -^^ e & hYconrjramta . J J s J 4 j 

MAESTRI, Pietro, 1816-71; b. in Milan. He took a prominent part in the 
revolutionary movements in Italy in 1848, and became one of *tbe heads of the provisional 
government; afterwards exiled and resident in France till 1859, when he joined the 
movement of Garibaldi for the unity of Italy. He founded and edited the Statmtica 
•Ge^iemle at Milan in 1861. In 1863 lie published La Frnncla Contemporanea, He Tvas 
connected with the Italian department of the Paris exposition of 1867 and published 
L' Italia Economica, which he continued to edit. He died in Florence, and his native city 
of Milan honored him with a cenotaph. 

MAESTRI CHT. See Maastricht, ante. 

MAES'TEICHT BEDS. In Britain, the chalk with flints is covered with tertiary 
-strata, but at Maastricht in Holland there occurs a thickness of 100 ft. of soft yellowish 
limestone, abounding in the remains of corals and bryozoa, sometimes, indeed, entirely 
made up of them. The fossils are peculiar, and quite distinct from tertiary species. 
Yet a considerable interval must have elapsed between the deposition of the Maestricht 
beds and the underlying chalk, for that has been abraded before the deposition of the 
newer beds. The most remarkable fossil found in these strata is the gigantic marine 
reptile mososaur us (q.v.). 

MAEFEI, Francesco Scipione, Marchese, an eminent Italian author, was b. at 
Yerona, June 1,^ 1675, and studied in the Jesuit college at Parma. He spent part of his 
youth in military service, under his brother Alessandro, who greatly distinguished 
himself in the Spanish war of succession, and who finally rose to the rank of a field- 
marshal; but his love of literature prevailed over the desire of military renown, and he 
devoted himself to literary pursuits. He was for some time one of the editors of a 
critical journal, intended to promote among the Italians an acquaintance with foreign 
jiterature. His tragedy of Merope (Modena, 1713) was received with great approbation, 
and went through 70 editions in Maffei’s lifetime. His comedy of La Geremonia soon 
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followed, and was alp successful MaJffei was a zealous promoter of the study of the 
Hreek language and literature in Italy, and bestowed much labor on the examination of 
•ancient manuscripts. His YeTona Mustrata (Ver. 1731-32; new ed. 8 vols, Ver. 1792-93) 

:is a work of much value and learning. He died Feb. 11, 17oo. A collective edition 
•of his works was published at Yenice in 1790, in 21 vols. 

MAFFITT, Joim New^land, d.d., 1794-1850; b. Dublin; joined the Wesleyan 1 
Alethodists ; came to the United States in 1819, and was received into the Hew 
England Methodist Episcopal conference. He was pastor for 12 years of several . 
important churches. In 1881 he removed to Hew York, and traveled in various parts of 
the country, lecturing and preaching. In 1833 in connection with the Rev. Garrett 
he founded in Hashville, Tenn., the Western Methodut, a weekly journal. He preached 
extensively as a revivalist, his brilliant eloquence attracting immense congregations. In 
.1837 he was elected professor of elocution and belles-lettres in the La Grange college, 
Alabama. This position he held until chosen chaplain to congress in 1841. In 1845 he 
.established at Auburn, H.Y. , and edited Token, a literary and religious monthly, 

•He was exceedingly dramatic and emotional in his style both of language and delivery. 

MAFRA, a small t. of Portugal, in the province of Estremadura, 18 m. n.w. of 
Lisbon. Pop. 3,500. It is remarkable only for its palace and convent, which form an 
enormously large and most striking edifice. It is 780 ft. in length and 690 ft. in width, 
contains in all 866 rooms, with 5,200 windows, and about as many doors: 10,000 men, it 
has been said, could be reviewed on its roof. It was built by king John Y. (1717-31), 
.■and is splendidly fitted up and decorated. The library contains 30,000 vols., and is 300 
ft. in length: its pavement consists of white and red marble; and the book-cases are 
-made of the most costly woods. 

MAGABOX'O, or Mukdis'ha, a commercial t. on the eastern coast of Africa, on the 
Somali coast, in lat. 2° 2' north. It was built by the Arabs in 924, for- the purposes of 
‘.trade, and was a flourishing place when the Portuguese first visited it. It now belongs 
to the imaiiin of Muscat, whose flag floats above the town. Pop. , inclusive of slaves, 
.about 5,000. It exports dhurra, beans, peas, cattle, cotton, spices, etc. 

MAGALHA'EHS, Domingos Jose Gonsalves pe, 1810; b. in Rio Janeiro, of an 
.old Portuguese family; educated a physician. In 1886 he was attached to the Brazilian 
■embassy to Paris. Returning to Rio in 1838 he became professor of philosophy, and then ^ 
successively member of the chamber of deputies, and ambassador at Haples, Turin, and 
Berlin. He remained for many years in the latter position. He first published lyric 
-poems in 1832 and subsequently has published from time to time works that 
have exhibited a constantly improving genius, and tendency to philosophical specula- 
tion. His Mysterios is one of the most esteemed of his works. Antonio Jose and Olgiato 
nre two tragedies dealing with facts in the history of Brazil, and have been used ou the 
stage. His most popular work in Brazil is entitled A GonfederoQao dos Tamoyos, pub- 
lished in Rio Janeiro in 1857. It is a vivid picture of the defense of the Indians against 
the Portuguese, describes the founding of the city of Rio Janeiro, and is considered the 
aational lyric of Brazil 

MAGALHA'EHS, or MAGELLA'HES, Fehnando. .See, Magellan, rt.wfo. 

MAGALHA'EHS, Fbay Gabbtel de, 1609-77; b. at Pedrogao, Portugal; united 
■with the order of Jesuits at 16 years of age; sent as a missionary to India in 1634. In 
1640 he set out for Japan, but having stopped at Macao he concluded to explore the 
Interior of China. Having studied the Chinese language at Macao, he went to the 
western province of Szechuen, where he met with great success as a Christian teacher. 

A rebellion in the province while he was there exposed him to great peril, but nothing 
worse happened to him than to be wounded on one occasion by an arrow. He accom- 
panied the victorious imperial army to the capital in 1648, where he gained tlie favor of 
the emperor and was permitted to build a church. But on the accession of a new 
'emperor he was subjected to persecution, twice put to torture, and condemned to death, 
from which he escaped by the intervention of the regency. Three years later he was 
again arrested and ordered to leave the country; - but an earthquake at the time caused a 
panic which diverted attention from him, and he remained in the country until his 
‘death at Pekin, when he was honorably buried by the emperor’s order. He was of the ^ 
same family as the great navigator, and his work in the French language, entitled Uoiimlle 
Betation de la Chine, contenant la Bescrijitmi des Partieulanites Us plus- Bemarquables \ 
is very highly este^ 

MAG-AZIM (a word derived from the Arabic literally means any place 

where stores are kept; but as a nrilitary expression magazine always means a 
magazine, although arms may at times he kept in it. A magazine may he a depot where 
vast quantities of gunpowder are held in reserve, an entrepot for the supply of several 
advanced works, a battery magazine for the wants of a fortress during a siegd ov merely 
an expense magazine for the daily requirements of the special battery in which it may 
be situated. The last is usuall;y^ temporary, and hollowed out in the back of the ram- 
part; but the other forms reqiiire most careful structure. They must be bomb-proof, 
and therefore necessitate very thick walls; they must be quite free from damp; and 
they should admit sufficient daylight to render the use of lanterns within generally 
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unnecessary. . Magazines are commonly built of brick, the solid masonry being arched* 
over within, and a thickness of earth sometimes added above the brick-work to insure 
impermeability to shells. The entrance is protected by shot-proof ^traverses, , lest an 
opening should be forced by ricochet shots. Within, a magazine is divided into bins or 
compartments, and one of these should always be kept empty in order that tlie barrels 
of powder may frequently be moved from one place to another, a process necessary to 
keep it in good condition. A battery magazine commonly contains 500 rounds for the 
guns dependent on it. Depot magazines should, wdien possible, be limited to 1000 bar^ 
rels of powder. 

In a ship the magazine is strongly built in the hold; it is divided by a transparent 
screen from the liglit-roam, in which are kept properly provided lanterns, the introduc- 
tion of fire in any form into the magazine itself being absolutely forbidden. The explo- 
sion of the magazine is, of course, equivalent to the destruction of the ship, and there- 
fore means are devised by ■which, on the least appearance of fire in its vleinity, the 
magazine may be immediately flooded. 

The term magazine has been applied to a well-known class of periodical publications^ 
usually issued monthly, and containing miscellaneous pieces in prose and verse, to 
which at one time was appended a chronicle of public events. The oldest of this class 
of works is the Gentleman's Magazine, by Edward Cave in 17S1. 

MAGAZINE GUNS. See Bbeech-Loading Guns. 

MAGDA'LA, a t. of Abyssinia, about 120 m. s.e. of Gondar, on the left bank of tho 
Bachilo, a feeder of the Bliie Nile, at an elevation of about 9,000 ft. above the level of 
the sea, and within a few miles of the mountains of the Falla country, the peaks of 
which are covered with snow for nine months of the year. Magdala was a small town, 
having a pop. of only 3,000 or 4,000, but it recently acquired note as the place of resi- 
dence of the negus or king of Abyssinia, and as the place of captivity of the British, 
prisoners, for whose rescue an expedition w^as at last sent out, in 1867, by the British 
government. Its rock fortress, approachable only by a narrow path up a steep ascent of 
800 ft., and through a double line of defense, was regarded by the Abyssinian s as- 
impregnable; but it was forced, after a short but brave defense on the part of the few 
attendants who up to the last remained faithful to Theodore, on April 13, 1868. The 
town was found to be of the meanest description, the church and royal palace being in 
nowuse exceptions to the prevailing dirtiness. The wealth of Magdala was insignificant. 
Before the departure of the English troops the town was burned and its defenses thor- 
I oiiglily destroyed. 

i MAGBA'LA, in Galatia, probably the birth-place of Mary Magdalene, i.e., Mary of 
’ Magdala. The name signifies tower or castle. It was on the lake Gennesaret, on the 
■western shore. After the destruction of Jerusalem it was a seat of Jewish learning, and 
the rabbins of Magdala are often mentioned in the Talmud. A small Moslem village, 
now found on the shore of the lake, 3 m. w\ of Tiberias, is supposed to represent the- 
Magdala of Scripture. 

MAGDAlE'JiTA, the principal river of the United States of Colombia, South America,, 
has its origin in a mountain lake at the s. extremity of the eastern Cordilleras. After a. 
northern course of 900 m. it falls into the Caribbean sea, in lat. 11® n., long. 75® west.. 
Of its course, the upper portion is rapid, and interrupted by many cataracts; the lower 
portion is through a great plain. It Is navigable to Honda, 546 m. from its mouth;, 
chief affluent, the Cauca. The area drained by the Magdalena is estimated at 110,000’ 
sq. miles..": : - ■ 

MAGBALE'NA, a state of Colombia, on the Caribbean sea, having Venezuela on 
the e., Santander on the s., and Bolivar on the w.; 26,950 sq.m. ; pop. ’70, 85,255. The 
surface is varied with mountains and valleys in all parts; the country is watered by the 
river Magdalena and its branches. The climate is severe, the temperature being gen- 
erally oppressively warn. Yellow fever occurs at the sea-ports. The productions are 
tropical fruits, rice, cotton, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and cacao. Gold is found in the 
interior. 

MAGDAIEN COLLEGE, Oxford; in full, the college of St. Mary Magdalene. Will- 
iam Patten, commonly called Waynflete, from the place of his birth, successively headi 
1 master of Winchester, head master and provost of Eton college, bishop of Winchester, 

- and at the same time lord high chancellor, founded the hall of St. Mary Magdalene in 
' 1448. In 1457 he obtained a license from the king to found a college, into which he 
transferred the president and scholars of the hall. Magdalen is in many respects the 
most remarkable college in Oxford, and Wood declares it to be ‘‘the most noble and 
rich structure in the learped world, that is to say, that if you have regard to its endow- 
ment, it excelleth, all things considered, any society in Europe.” There ■were on the 
original foundation a president, 40 fellow^s, 30 scholars called demies, 4 chaplains, and 
16 choristers. The fellowships and demyships were confined to certain specified dio- 
ceses and counties. By ordinances passed under the powers of 17 and 18 'Viet. c. 81^ 
the constitution of the college has been considerably changed. Certain statutable- 
restrictions on fellowships and demyships are abolished. The demyships are of the 
value of £95 per annum, and 10 are to be added to the statutable number. Twenty' 
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^exllibitions of the same value "were at the same time founded. Four professorships — of 
moral philosoph}^ chemistry, mineralogy, and physical geography— of the value of 
£600 per auiiiiin, 1o take the place of three lectureships — of divinity, moral x^hiloso 
phy, and natural piiiiosopliy, which were founded by Waynflete. In order to carry 
out these change's, (eii of the, fellowships are suspended. By the same ordinance it is 
directed Unit the felhjwsiups are not to exceed £300 per annum, exclusive of rooms. 
This college is one of great beauty, and, as is well known, Is rich in historical associa 
tioiis. It has 41 benefices in its gift. 

MAG'DALEHE, Maiu, or Maey ob" Magdala, so named from a town on the sea of 
Galilee, a woman “ out of whom Jesus cast seven devils,” and who believed in him and 
follow(.?d him. She was one of the women who stood by his cross, and one of those who 
went with sweet spices to the sepulcher. To her he first appeared after his resurrection. 
In coLisequeiice of an unfounded notion identifying her with the woman mentioned in 
Luke vii. 3G-50, who anointed our Lord’s feet with ointment, and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head, Maiy Magdalene has been long and generally regarded as a woman 
whose early life had been very profligate, although of this there is no hint whatever in 
the narratives of the evangelists; and the Magdaienes so frequent amongst works of art 
represent her according to this prevalent opimon. The very name Magdalene has come 
to be apxjlied to women who have fallen from chastity, and institutions for the reception 
of repentant prostitutes are known as Magdalene asylnrm. ' See Pekitentiakies. 

MAGrBALEHE COLLEGE, Cambridge, was founded in 1519 by Thomas, haron Audley 
of "\V"alden, who left for this purpose the impropriate parsonage of St. Catherine Oree 
church, London, and also a considerable part of the city, anciently called Covent gar- 
den, Christ church. It ha$ eight open fellowships on the foundation. Four of thft 
fellowships are named after persons wdio have made benefactions to the college — Spend- 
luffo, Wray, Drury, and Millington. Magdalene college has 12 scholarships — 3 of £60, 
3 of £40, and 6 of £20 eacii — all of which are likewise named after their founders; 
besides 13 exhibitions, 5 of wiiich are for scholars from Shrewsbury school, 4 for 
scholars from Wisbcach school, and 4 for scholars from Leeds, Halifax, and Heversham 
schools. There is also an annual benefaction, called the Pepysian, worth £50, in the 
gift of the master, and generally bestowed by him upon poor and deserving students. 
Magdalene college, in 1879, counted 62 undergraduates, 129 members of the senate, and 
228 members on the hoards. 


HAGBALEH HALL, Oxford. This hall was founded at the same time as Magdalen 
college. Up td 1602 it w'as a sort of school for students, previous to admission to th© 
college, and was governed by one of the college fellows. It then became an indepen- 
dent hall, and in 1822 was removed to the seat of the former Hertford college. This 
hall presents to one benefice, and possesses 8 scholarships and 4 exhibitions, all tenablt:^ 
for 3 3 mars. 

MAGBALEH ISLAHBS, a small group near the center of the gulf of St. Lawrence, 54 
m. n.w. of Cape Breton island, and about the same distance n. from Prince Edward’s, 
island. Thej consist chiefly of Colfin, Amherst, and Grindstone islands, with about 
'2,000 inhabitants, who are supported by the productive cod, herring, and seal fisheries 
of the neighboring waters. 

MAGBEBBEG, chief t. of Prussian Saxony, is situated in 52° 8' n. lat., and 11° 40 
•e. long., has a pop. ’75, of 122,789 (including its suburbs and its citadel), and is one of 
the most strong^ fortified and most important commercial towns of Prussia,' and the- 
focus of four of the principal lines of railway in Germany. It lies on the left bank of the 
Elbe, and is surrounded by extensive suburbs, known as Neustadt and Sudenburg, bun 
with the exception of one long and wide thoroughfare, the Breite Weg (Broadw’ay), it 
consists mostly of narrow and crooked streets. Magdeburg is the seat of the goverm 
mental courts of ax)peal and administration, and of a superintendent-general of the evan- 
gelical church. It has two gymnasia, a normal school, institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, and blind; schools of arts, trades, practical mining, medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifeiy; and is w^ell provided with institutions for the promotion of charitable purposes. 
Its most remarkable buildings are the cathedral, built between 1208 and 1363, and con- 
taining the graves of the emperor Otho, the founder of the city, and of his first wife, 
the English jprincess Editha, and the sarcophagus of archbishop Ernest, sculptured in 1497 
by P. Viscdier of xsuremberg; the town hall, in front of wdiich stands the memorial of 
Otho the gre:it, erected after his death, in 973, by the magistracy of _ Magdeburg, in 
grateful remembrance of the favors which he had conferred upon the city; the govern- 
ment house, tin* barracks, and the- theater. The industrial products of Magdeburg 
embrace silk, cotton, and woolen goods, glhves, ribbons, and leather, and it has manu- 
factories of tobacco^ chicory, lead, sugar, and vinegar, and extensive breweries and 
distilleries. The transit and commission trade is very considerable; there are annual 
wool and other markets; and trade is facilitated by rail, and by steam and canal naviga- 
tion. In 967 Magdeburg was raised to the dignity of being selected by pope John XIII. 
as the see of the primate of Germany, while it had already acquired the rights of a. free 
city under Charlemagne. During tlie middle ages, the archbishops and the magistrac\’' 
were frequently at war; and Magdeburg early adopted the reform doctrines, and thus 
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l)x*onglit upon itself tlte combined wratli of tbe emperor and tbe arclibisfiops. Its.- 
greatest troubles are, however, connected with the thirty years’ •war, when, after- 
sustaining a siege for 28 weeks against the imperialists, under Tilly, the city was taken,, 
sacked, and nearly burned to the ground; the cathedral and about 150 houses being all. 
that re mained after the three days’ sack to which it had been exposed. Thirty thousand; 
of the inhabitants were slain, and numbers threw themselves into the Elbe, to escape the 
fury of the invaders. In 1648’ the archbishopric was converted into a secular duchy, . 
and conferred upon the house of Brandenburg in compensation for tbe loss of Pome-^ 
raiiia. In 1806 it was taken by the French and annexed by them to the kingdom of 
Westphalia; but finally restored to Prussia in consequence of the downfall of Napoleon, 
in 1814. 

MAG-DEBUEGr CEUTTOIES, the name given to the first comprehensive work of Prot- 
estant divines on the history of the Christian church. It was so called because it was 
divided into centuries, each of which occupied a volume, and because it began to be* 
executed at Magdeburg (q.v). The originator of the work was Matthias Flacius (1553),. 
and the purpose he had in view was to demoustrate the identity of the Protestant 
doctrines with those held by the primitive church, and the departures of the Roman- 
Catholic church from the same. Joh. Wigand, Matt. Judex, Basilius Faber, Andr. 
Cbrvinus, and Thom. Holzhuter were Flacius’s principal fellow-laborers; and several. 
Protestant princes and noblemen defrayed the heavy expense incurred in the preparation, 
of the work. The writers, who are called cmturiatorB, brought their work down only to- 
the year 1300. It was published at Basel (13 vols. 1559-74); Baumgarten and Semler 
began a, new edition (6 vols. Nuremberg, 1758-65). The Magdeburg Omturies displays; 
great learning, accuracy, and sound judgment. The Roman Catholic historian Baronins- 
(q.v.) wrote his as a reply to it. 

MAClBEBtTRG HEMISPHERES are two hollow hemispheres, generally made of copper 
or brass, with their edges accurately fitted to each other, and one of them furnished with 
a stop-cock. When the edges are rubbed over with grease, pressed tightly together, and 
the globe thus formed exhausted of air through the cock, the hemispheres, which fell 
asunder before exhaustion, are now pressed together with immense force; e.g., if they 
are one foot in diameter, they will, after exhaustion, be pressed together with a force of 
nearly a ton.^ This experiment was first performed by Otto von Guericke (q.v.) in 165(1' 
at the imperial diet at Eatisbon, to the astonishment of the emperor Ferdinand III. and 
Ills princes and nobles. 

MAGEE^ William, p.d., 1766-1831; b. Ireland; graduated at the university of 
Dublin, 1785; obtained a fellowship three years after, and gave instruction while prepar- 
ing for the ministry; took orders in the church of England 1790; some years after was. 
chosen, in the university of Dublin, assistant professor of oriental languages; became’ 
senior-fellow and professor of mathematics 1806; retired from the university 1812, to- 
the parishes of Kappagh and Killy leagh; was made dean of Cork 18‘l4, wliere^ 
he excelled as a sacred orator; was appointed bishop of Raphoe 1819, and archbishop* 
of Dublin 1822. He was a zealous Protestant and Trinitarian. Of his writings, the 
Discourses on the Atoiiemeyit and Sacrifice, first published in 1811, and afterwards in many 
editions, have been most widely known and highly esteemed. 

MAGEE, William Coisfitob, d.d., b. Ireland, 1821;. educated at Trinity college, 
Dublin; became a curate in^ Dublin, and, in 1848, of St. Saviour’s, Bath; incumbent of 
Octagon chapel, Bath, 1850; was active in organizing the church defense society.;, 
minister of Quebec chapel, London, 1860; rector of limiskillen 1861; dean of Cork 
1864; and, soon after, dean of the chapel royal, Dublin; and bishop of Peterborough. 
1806. Eloquent and popular as a speaker, he has preached on public occasions in 
different parts of Great Britain, and In the debates in the house of lords was especially 
active in opposing the disestablishment of the Irish church. 

MAGELLAF, or (properly) MAGALHAEKS, Fernando de, a famous voyager, was born 
in Oporto, of good family, towards the latter half of tbe 15th century. He served with 
distinction under Albuquerque in the East Indies; but, tbinking his services ill rewarded 
by the Portuguese court, he went, in 1517, to Spain with his countryman Ruy Falero, 
a geographer and astronomer. They laid before Charles V. a scheme for reaching the 
Moluccas by the w., which was well received by him ; and Magellan sailed on Sept 29, 
1519, with 5 ships and 236 men, from San Lucar, and proceeding to the mouth of 
the La Plata, and a,long the shores of Patagonia, he discovered and sailed through 
the strait which bears his name; discovered the southern Pacific ocean, to Avhich he gave 
that name upon account of the fine weather which he experienced there; reached the 
Philippine isles, and fell in a fight with the chief of the isle of Matan, April 26, 1531. 
His ship was safely carried home to Spain, and thus completed, Sept. 6, 1522 the first 
voyage ever made round the world. The complete narrative of Magellan’s voyage was 
edited by Amoretti. See also The First Voyage round the World by MaqelUm, by lord 
Stanley (1875). . V 

HAGELLAH, or MAGALHAEUS, Strait of, separates South America on the s. froni 
lerra del Fuego. It is 300 m. in length; its breadth varies from 5 to 30 m.; and the 
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navigation is difficult. It was discovered in 1520 by Magalhaens, the Portuguese naviga- .. ij 

tor, and took its name from Mm. iy. 

Mx\GELL AN, STRAIT OF {ante). Since steamships have been used for long voy- 4 ; .,i 

ages the strait of Magellan has acquired a new importance. On account of its fogs,. |lf 

precipitous shores, numerous hidden rocks, and sudden squalls, it had come to be- III 

avoided by sailing vessels, which found the circuit of cape Horn far less perilous. Care- 'Hi 

ful observations, made by the steamers of many nations in its passage, have been ij: 

recorded to an extent that makes it at the present time comparatively safe for steamers.. \ i . 

Entering from the east through Desolation bay, its shores are low, reddish, and sandy. A; 

Further in, the strait varies in width from f of a mile to 15 miles, and as the center is 
reached the shores become precipitous, conveying the impression that they had once 
joined, and had been parted by some great convulsion of nature. Their height varies^ I j 

from a few feet to many hundred , with high mountains rising behind them on the- i 

n. side, and round-topped hills on the s. or Terra del Fuego side. The most direct | | 

passage through to the Pacific is at cape Pillar, a point nearly s.w. of the entrance on ‘ 

the Atlantic, where lofty rocks on each side of a passage less than a mile wide form a | ! 

gateway to the open Pacific. Sandy point, on the n, shore, lies about midway of the 
strait, and is the only settlement of whites. The Chilian government here Jiasapenal |ji 

colony. Port Famine, the scene of a sad tragedy of starvation nearly 300 years ago, lies ^ ^ 

to the west. North of the cape Pillar channel the strait opens by innumerable passages I if 

through an archipelago of barren rocky islands to the Pacific. But the channel now ■ Ivf 

generally taken is an inland one from the strait on the s. by a passage known as Smyth’s ll 

channel, about 350 m. long, to the stormy gulf of Penas on the n., where it connects ,i!,, 

with the open sea. The most picturesque and alpine part of the scenery of the strait is - f; j5 

near the w. end, where lofty snow-covered ranges, cloven peaks, great glaciers, and ♦ 

valleys filled with somber forests, as seen from passing steamers, form a changing pane- |t 

rama of unique beauty. Mrs. Agassiz has described it vividly in the Atlantic Monthly j 

of Jan., 1873. The scientific expedition of which Agassiz was the leader spent several 
months in the strait in 1871, and its reports are the fullest ever made, not only of their ! 

general features, hut also of their scientific bearings. Mrs. Agassiz speaks of banks of wiki J I J 

fuchsias found in bloom there in March, which indicates that, however low the average ;;:i 

temperature, the extreme, by the sea-side, is not low. Chili now claims the country con- ;%,r: 

tiguous to the straits, though Paraguay disputes the claim. The natives of Patagonia om H 

the n. side and of Terra del Fuego on the s. are widely different; the former being noted i 
for their great stature and good forms, and the latter for small size, had forms, and J 

degraded condition. Seals are found in abundance in the strait, but not the species 
bearing the most valuable fur. Besides recent works and reports on the strait already ' ' 

alluded to, the Voyage round the WoM by Charles Darwin, reprinted, New York, 1878;. li j 

Ad/oentures in Paitagonia^ by rev. T. Coan, 1880; and Lee Nam Magellanique^ by Duboc,. ' 

Paris, 1858, are among the most instructive. 

MAGENBIE, F.RAIT 901 S, an eminent French, physiologist and physician, was b. at 
Bordeaux in 1783, and d. in Paris in 1855. Through the influence of his father, who- ; 

practiced as a physician in Paris, he became a pupil of Boyer, the celebrated anatomist. 

At the age of 20, after an examination by Concours, he was appointed prosector in the ; ■ 

faculty of medicine, and soon afterwards a demonstrator. He was subsequently ; , 

appointed physician to the HOtel-Dieu. In 1819 he was elected a member of the acad- 
emy of sciences, and in 1831 succeeded Recamier in the chair of anatomy in the college- 
of France. 

Magendie’s chief physiological works are: PrecUBlementaire dePhysiologie{l^l%),-^^h\e\L ;| 

■went through several editions, and was enlarged into the Mlemem de which I ’ 

was translated into English, and was for many years the best work on physiology in this 
language ; Legons swr les Plienomhnes Physiques de (1836-42); Legons sur le Sang 
(1839); Legons mr les Fonctions et les Maladies du Sysfeme Nerveux vo\^. 1839); and ,j 

Mecherehes Philosophiques et GUniques sur le Liqtdde Oephalo-rachidien ou Oereln'o-spinal 
(1842). He w^as likewise the founder, and for ten years the editor of the Journal de la ■ f 

Physiologie Expeririientale, m which are recorded 'many of the experiments on living ' 
animals which gained for him, too deservedly, the character of an unscrupulous vivi- ^ 

sector., ■ 

He was the first to prove experimentally that the veins are organs of absorption ; he ||1 

gave a more accurate account of the process of vomiting than had been previously given; 
he pointed out that non-nitrogenous foods are non-nutritious, and that an animal cannot 
live solely on any one kind of food, _ however nitrogenous it may be; he investigated the 
physiological action and therapeutic uses of hydrocyanic acid and strychnine; he per- 
formed an important series of experiments on the cause of death when air is admitted 
into the larger veins; he made numerous experiments to determine the functions of vari- 
ous nerves and of different parts of the brain; and lastly, he shares with sir Charles || 

Bell the honor of having discovered the separate functions of the two roots of the spinal 
nerves. ■, . ' ■ 

MAGEN'TA, an Italian town, in the province of Milan, on the higli-road and railway 
from Novara to the city Milan, from which it is distant 12 miles. Fop, 5,100. Its dis^ 
trict yields excellent wine and an abundance of mulherries. In the campaign of 1859 
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Magenta was tlie scene of a decisive victory won by the French and Sardinians over tiie 
Austrians. It has given its name to one of the colors derived from coal-tar. See I)ye- 

MA'OEBOE, the most northerly of the larger European islands, belongs to Noi*way, 
and lies close to the coast of Finmark, in the Arctic ocean. It terininalcs on the n. in 
^orth cape, 970 ft. in height, and situated in hit. 7F 10' n., long. 25' 50' east. Mageroe 
is 22 m. in length and 15 m. in breadth, is irregular in shape, and deeply indented by 
bays. It supports a few Norwegian and Lappish families. 

MAG-GIO'BE, Lago, one of the largest lakes in Italy, the lacuK Verhcmui^ of the Eo- 
mans, is situated for the most part in Italy, but also partly in the Swiss cant on of Ticino. 
It is about SO m. in length, and its greatest breadth is about 8 miles. It lies (550 ft. above 
tlie level of tUe sea, and in some places is 2,500 ft. deep. Tiie river Ticino flows thi'ough 
it. In a soutb-western expansion of tiie lake are the Borromean isles (q.v.). On the n. 
and w. it is surrounded by granitic mountains; on the s. and e. by vineyard-covered 
hills. See also Lago Maggiore. 





MAGGOT, the popular name of the larvse of many kinds of dipterous insects, particu- 
larly those 4 )f the gi'eat family mimklcB (flies), although it is often also given to those of 
(pMtrkloi (bot-flies, etc,). It is more commonly given to those larvae which feed on animal 
than to those which feed on vegetable substances, and particular!}" to those — of which 
there are very many species — which feed on putrescent animal matter. Gorpse-woiwis 
•are tlie hirvae of mreophaga mm'tuorum, a fly wliicii is always ready — at least In Europe 
— to lay its eggs in human bodies w'hcn deposited in otien vaults. Maggots of the flesh- 
fly (q.v.) are used to feed pheasants and as tlsh-bait, and to procure them in abundance, 
dead bodies of animals are often exposed to putrefaction in the open air. 

MAGHADA, one of the kingdoms of India when Alexander the great invaded the 
■country, b.c. 400. It comprised the greater part of southern and central India, and 
lasted till about a.d. 450. Its capital w’as Palibothra on the Ganges, and is supposed to have 
occupied the site of the present Patna. Seleucus, one of Alexander’s generals, to wdiom 
Bactria was given, which included the provinces on the Indus, attempted conquests 
beyond that river, and was involved in war -with Chandragupta, king of Maghada, called 
liy the Greeks Sandracottus, 312-280, His grandson Asoka, b.c. 250, extended his empire 
•and the Buddhist religion over the larger pan of India. 

MA'GI. The origin of this term has recently been brought to light by Assyrian 
scholars. In Accadian, the language of the early Scythian or Turanian inhabitants of 
Babylonia and Media, mgci signifies “august,” “reverend,” and wms the title of their 
learned and priestly caste. These Accadians had made great advances in astronomy, 
or rather astrology, and were much addicted to divination and similar mysterious arts. 
The Semitic nations, afterwuirds dominant in Babylonia and Assyria, adopted not only 
the learning and many of the religious observances of the early inhabitants, but also a 
number of the special forms, ancl among others the name for the learned caste, modify- 
ing it to suit their own articulation; and out of the Semitic form the Greeks made magos. 
UndSr the Persian empire the magi rose to the very highest importance. Tliey were 
not only the “keepers of the sacred things, the learned of the people, the philosophers 
and servants of God,” but also diviners and mantics, augurs and astrologers. They 
called up the dead, either by awful formulas which were in their exclusive"" possession, 
or by means of cups, water, etc. They were held in the highest reverence, and no 
transaction of importance took place without or against their advice. Hence their 
almost unbounded influence in private as w'ell as in public life, and, quite apart from 
the odueation of the young princes being in tbeir hands, they also formed the constant 
companions of the ruling monarch. Of their religious system itself, the articles 
Guebhes and Parsees will give a fuller account. Zoroaster (q.v.), Zerdusht, reorgan- 
ized, in the course of his great religious reform, also the body of the magi, chiefly by 
reinforcing the ancient law's about their manner and mode of life, W'hich was to be one 
of the simplest and severest, befitting their sacred station, but wdiicli bad become one 
of luxury and indolence, and by reinstituting the original distinction of the three classes 
of Jierbeds (disciples), rnobads (masters), and destur moheds (complete masters). The 
food, especially of the lower class, was to consist only of flour and vegetables; they 
wore white garments, slept oh the ground, and were altogether subjected to the most 
' rigorous discipline. The initiation consisted of the most awful and mysterious cere- 
monies. Purifications of several months’ duration had to precede it, and it w'as long 
before the stage of the disciple’s “being led into the. realms of the dead” was proceeded 
■ with. ' ' ■ 

Gradually, however, their influence, which once had been powerful enough to raise 
them to the throne itself (Sassanides), began to wane, and if formerly a number of 
80,000 delegates of magi had to decide on the affairs of state and religion, this council 
in later times dwindled down to the number of seven; and from being the highest 
caste, the priests of God, and the “pure of mind, heart, and hand,” thev fell to the"rank 
of wandering jugglers, fortune-tellers, and quacks, and gave the name to the art of 
sleight-of-hand and performance of conjuring tricks. 
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MAGIC (see article Magi) is a general name for wonderful effects produced in some 
mysterious way. Medicine in its early form is intimately allied to magic. It would 
,‘soon be discovered by accident that certain plants produced powerful effects, both good 
and bad, upon the bodies of men and animals; and the reverence arising from their'real 
virtues would lead to ascribing to them all manner of imaginary ones. The laws of 
mature being little known, one thing was not more incredible than another; and effects 
were assigned to causes in the most arbitrary and accidental way. The Bosicrucian 
physicians treated a case of wounding by applying the salve to the weapon instead of to 
the wound itself; and this may be taken as the type of magical as contrasted with 
rational medicine. In modern times drugs are mostly drawn from the mineral and 
vegetable kingdoms; but while the healing art was in the mystic stage, animal sub- 
stances \vere most esteemed. If the juice of a plant could affect the living body, how 
much more must the life-blood of anotiier animal! And the rarer the kind of blood, so 
much the rarer the virtue. The blood of an innocent child, or of a virgin, was believed 
.to cure the leprosy; that of an executed criminal, the falling sickness. The hearts of 
animals, as being of life, were held to be potent drugs. The fat of a hog had 

been found by experience to benefit a sore; what virtue, then, must there be in human 
fat, with the solemn mysteries of the grave about it! 

In early stages of society women are the doctors; while the men fight and hunt, 
the women gather herbs and decoct salves for their wounds; and the art would naturally 
become a sort of profession in the hands of the older women who had a reputation for 
superior skill of that kind. Mostly a blind groping — a mystery to themselves as well as 
Others-— their operations were looked upon with awe. The ‘-wise woman” with her 
kettle, cooking her mysterious broth, adding ingredient after ingredient (for the more, 
the rarer, the horribler they were, would not the compound be the more efficacious?), 
inspired not only hope but fear; for the art might be, and doubtless was, used to hurt 
as well as to heal. Eoman matrons were often accused and convicted of poisoning by 
their deboctions; and during seasons of pestilence these female druggists were perse- 
cuted with indiscriminate fury, as were witches afterwards in Europe. So much was 
the notion of poisoning uppermost in the Roman mind respecting them that moiefica, 
literally a poison-maker,” was the general name for a preparer of magic medicines, 
an enchantress or sorceress — the corresponding character to our witch. See Witch- 
■CBAFT. , 

The operation of magical medicines was not, as is the case with those of the modern 
phannacopcBla, confined to physical effects on living bodies to which they were applied; 
associated with incantations and other ceremonies, as they always were, they could be 
inade to produce almost any desired effect-raise or lay storms ; fertilize a field, or blast 
It; kill or cure a mau, absent as well as present; and give the power of ywedicting future 
events. How a belief in imaginary virtues of things may grow out of the experience of 
.their real virtues is indicated by Dr. Livingstone, when speaking of the belief in rain- 
making among the tribes in the heart of southern Africa. The African priest and the 
medicine-man is one and the same, and his chief function is to make the clouds give out 
rain. The preparations for this purpose are various— charcoal made of burned bats; 
Internal parts of animals, as lions’ hearts and hairy calculi from the bowels of old cows; 
.serpents’ skins and vertebrae; and every kind of tuber, bulb, root, and plant to be found 


•a particular bulbous root, pounds it, and administers a cold infusion to a sheep, whicli 
in five minutes afterwards expires in convulsions. Part of the same bulb is converted 
into smoke, and ascends towards the sky; rain follows in a day or twm. The inference 
is obvious.” The religion of this part of Africa may he characterized as medicine- 
worship. In a village of the Balonda, Dr. Livingstone saw two pots wdth charms or 
medicines kept in a little shed, like idols in a niche. For an idol they sometimes take 
a piece of wood, and carve a human head on it, or simply a crooked stick, when there 
is no professed carver to be had; hut there is nothing divine about it until it is dotted 
over with a mixture of medicine and red ocher. Packets of medicine are worn as charms 
about the person, to ward off evils of all kinds. The female chief Manenko was bung 
all oven* with such charms; and when she had to cross a river, her traveling-doctor waved 
medicines over her, and she took some in her hand, to save her from drowning. 

During the middle ages, and down almost to the 18th c., magic was greatly studied 
ill Europe, pd could boast of distinguished names, who attempted to treat it as a grand 
and mysterious science, by means of which the secrets of nature could be discovered, 
and a certain godlike power acquired over the “ spirits ” (or, as we should now say, the 
“forces”) of the elements. The principal students and professors of magic during the 


Umjang und tresmichte (Mentz, 1820); and Ennemoser’s Gemkhhte der M (2d ed. 
Leip. 1844; translated into English by W. Howitt, 2 vols. Lond. 1854). For an interest- 
ing account of the discipline and ceremonies of the “ art,” consiilt the 
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ffe la Haute Magie (Paris, 1856), by Levi; and Hmtoire de la Mibgie, by Christian (Paris, . 
1870). . 

Some of the different forms ■which the belief in magic has assumed will be seen under 
Amulet, 'AnutrEiEs and Aesfices, Divination, Incantation, and'. WrrcHCEAFT, and 
the allied subjects of Alchemy and Asthologv. 

MAGIC LAKTEElf, an optical instrument by means of which magnified images of 
small pictures are thrown upon a wall or screen. The instrument consists of a lantern 
containing a powerful argand lamp; in the side of the lantern is inserted a horizontal 
tube, on a level with the flame, and the light is made to pass through the tube by reflec- 
tion from a concave mirror placed on the opposite side of the lantern. The tube is fur- 
nished with two lenses, one at each end; the inner one is a hemispherical illuminating- 
lens of short focus, to condense a strong light on the picture, which is inserted into tlio 
tube, between the lenses, through a transverse slit. The other end of the tube is fitted 
with a double convex lens, which receives the rays after passing through the picture, 
and throws them upon the screen or wall. The pictures are formed with transparent 
varnish on glass slides, and must be inserted into the tube in an inverted position, in 
order that the images may appear erect. If the screen on which the image is thrown be • 
at too great a distance, the image will become mdlstmct from the lessened intensity of 
the light, and distorted the increasing spherical and chromatic aberration, though this • 
latter defect may be obviated by the use of a screen of the same curvature as the outside ; 
surface of the lens. This instrument is generally used as a toy, but is also occasionally 
employed to produce enlarged representations of astronomical diagrams, so that they 
may be well seen by an audience. Phantasmagoria, dissolving views, etc., are produeedi 
by a particular manipnlation of the same instrument. 

MAGIC SOTAUES, a species of puzzle which occupied the attention of many celebrated! 
mathematicians from the earliest times down to the 18th century. The magic square is. 
a square divided by lines parallel to the sides into a number of smaller equal squares or 
cells, in which are inserted numbers which form the terms of one or more progressions - 
(generally arithmetical), in such an order that each line of numbers, whether added 
horizontally, vertically, or diagonally, shall amount to the same sum. This arrange- 
ment is effected in three different ways, according to the number of cells in the side of 
each square, and can be most easily effected when this number is odd, or emnly eren 
(divisible by 4), but becomes a problem of considerable difliculty when the number of ' 
cells is oddly (divisible by 2, and not by 4). The following are examples of the first 
two methods: 


9 

2 

25 

18 

11 

3 

21 

19 

12 

10 


20 

13 
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4 

16 
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16 
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7 
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8 

10 

11 

5 

1 

15 

14 

4 


The arrangement for the oddly even squares is the same as that for the evenly even 
ones, with the exception of a few transpositions.' The only exception is wdien the number 
of squares or cells is four. Dr. Franklin invented a similar puzzle to this, called the 
‘ ‘ magic circle. See Hutton's Meereations in Matheinaiical Scierm, vol. i. 

MAGILP' or Meggellef, a composition used by artists in oil-colors as a vehicle for 
their “ glazes.” It is made of linseed oil and mastic varnish, and is thinned with tiir- 
pentine as required for the painting. 

MA'GILES, a very curious genus of gasteropodous molliisks, of the order tuhuli- 
hrmchiata, inhabiting the Bed sea and the Indian ocean. They have, at first, shells of 
the ordinary form of spiral univalves, and establish themselves in little hollows of madre- 
pores, where they remain, enlarging the shell into a long tube as the madrepore grows, 
and tliiis preventing themselves from being shut in. The tube is sometimes 3 ft long, 
and the animal deserts entirely the spiral part of the shell, and lives in the mouth of the 
tube, which it closes against danger by an opeiEulura, the upper part being wholly or 
partially filled up with solid matter. 

MAG-INDAlSrAO, or Mindanao. See PHn^ippiNE Islands, anP>. 

MAGINlSr', William, ll.d., 1793-1842; b. in Cork, Ireland, d. at Walton on.' 
Thames, near London. In youth he had such precocity of talent that he w^as admitted 
to Trinity college at the age of ten. He became a valued contributor to BlackwoorVs- 
Magazine; a Paris correspondent in 1824; editor of London Standard in 1828; of 





Frasery Magazine in of the Lancashire Herald in 18B9, and the Magazine o/MuceP 
lames in 1840; and was an occasional contributor to the Qum^terly Eemew, Bentley's Mis- 
cellany, and Funch. His style was noted for its brilliancy and wit. A collection of 
his works was published in the United States,1855-57, in 5 vols., edited by Dr. K. S. 
Mackenzie. 


, ' MA0ISTEATE. See Justice OF the Peace. : 

MAG-IiIABECHI, Antonio DA Makco, an Italian scholar of extraordinary attainments, 
and court librarian, b. at Florence in 1633, of a respectable but indigent family. From 
his earliest years he displayed an inordinate passion for the acquisition of book-knowl- 
edge. Having speedily mastered the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages, he literally f 
entombed himself among books, of wdiich disordei-ly piles encumbered every portion of t 
his dwelling, and lay in a heterogeneous litter around his feet. In his daily habits 
Magliabechi grew regardless of the requirements of social and sanitary life; and such 
was his avidity of study that he finally denied himself even the requisite intervals of 
repose. His memory was prodigious, and not only enabled Mm minutely to retain the 
contents of his multitudinous books, hut also to supply, on occasion, the most exact 
reference to any particular page or paragraph, the place of each book being indicated 
with precision in the midst of their apparent inextricable masses. Magliabeclii W'^as 
regarded as the literary prodigy of his times. He was appointed court-librarian by the 
grand dukes of Florence ; and the many tributes of respect tendered by royal and dis- 
tinguished personages to his wonderful erudition, fostered in an inordinate degree his 
love of fame and praise, which T'endered Mm intolerant of literary merit in others, and 
in volved him in several bitteiyliterary squabbles. He died at Florence on July 13, 1714, in 
the 81st year of Ms age, leaving no written record of his immense encyclopaedic knowl- 
edge. His valuable library of 30,000 vols. be bequeathed to his native city of Florence, 
with funds for its future care and extension; it is now a free library, and* bears the name 
of its collector. 


MASHA CHART A, the great charter 'which was granted by king John of England to 
the barons, and has been viewed by after-ages as the basis of English liberties. The 
oppressions and exactions of a tyrannical and dastardly sovereign called into existence 
a confederacy of the barons or tenaiits-in -chief of the cro’^m, w’ho took up arms for the 
redress of their grievances. Their demand was for the restoration of the laws of Henry 
I., laws which might probably be characterized as an engrafting of Norman feudalism 
on the “ancient custom of England,” or previously existing Saxon and Danish free 
institutions, in 'which “ancient custom” w^re comprehended the la'vvs of Ed"ward the 
confessor. K. conference betw^een the sovereign and the barons was held at Eunnymede, 
near Windsor, a place where treaties regarding the peace of the kingdom had often 
before been made. King and barons encamped opposite eaeli other; and after several 
days’ debate John signed and sealed the charter with great solemnity on June 15, 1215. 

The great charter reared up a barrier against the abuse of the royal prerogative by a 
series of provisions for the protection of the rights and obligations of the feudal pro- 
prietor. It redressed a variety of grievances connected with feudal tenures, some of 
them now so long obsolete as to be with difficulty intelligible. There are minute pro- 
visions regarding the relief of heirs, wardship, marriage of heirs and of their 'widows. 
No scutage or aid is to be imposed without the authority of the common council of the 
kingdom, except on the three great feudal occasions of the king’s captivity, the knight- 
ing of his eldest son, and the marriage of his eldest daughter. The liberties of the cit^r 
of London^ and other towms, boroughs, and jiorts are declared inviolable. Freedom of 
commerce is guaranteed to foreign merchants. Justice is no longer to be sold, denied, 
or delayed. The court of common pleas, instead of, as formerly, follo'wing the king’s 
person in all his progresses, is to be permanently fixed at Westminster; assizes are to "be 
held in the several counties, and annual circuits are established. Eegulations are made for 
the efficiency of the inferior courts of justice. The protection of life, liberty, and 
property from arbitrary spoliation is the most important feature- of the charter. " “No 
freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or be disseized of Ms freehold, or liberties, or free 
customs, or be otherwise damaged, nor wdll w’-e pass upon Mm, nor send upon Mm, but 
by lawful Judgment of his peers, or by the lavr of the land a provision 'which i-ecog- 
nized a popular tribunal as a check on the official judges, and may be looked on as the 
foundation of the wndt of habeas corpus. No one is to be condemned on rumors or sus- 
picions, but only on the evidence of witnesses. Protection is' afforded agakist excessive 
amercements, illegal distresses, and various processes for debts and services cfue to the 
crown. The fines imposed are in till cases to be proportioned to the magnkude of the 
offense, and even the villein or rustic is not to be deprived of his necessary chattels. 
Tlierc are provisions regarding the forfeiture of lands for felony. The testamentary 
po'wer of tae subject is recognized over part of Ms personal estate, and the rest is to 
be divided oetween his widow and children. The independence of the church is also 
provided for. 

These are the most important features of that charter which occupies so conspicuous 
a place in history, and which establishes the supremacy of the laAv of England over the 
will of the moiiarcb. A cliarter was at the same time granted to mitigate the oppressions 
of the forest laws (q.v.). The terms dictated by the barons to John included the sur- 
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render of London to their charge, and the Tower to the custody of the primate till August 
15 following, or till the execution of the several articles of The great charter. Twenty- 
five harons, as conservators of the public liberties, were invested with^ extraordinary^ 
authority, which empowered them to make war against the sovereign in case of 
his violation of the charter. Several solemn ratifications were required by the barons 


both from John and from Henry III.; and a copy of the great charter was sent to every 
catliedral, and ordered to he read publicly twice a year. The copy preserved in Lincoln 
cathedral is regarded as the most accurate and complete; and a fac-simile of it was 
engraved hy order of the late board of commissioners on the public records. The great 
charter and charter of the forests are printed with English translations, and prefixed to 
the edition of the statutes of the realm published by the record commission. 


MACTA (lEiECIA (Gr. He Megale Hellas), name given in ancient times to that 
part of southern Italy which was thickly planted with Greek colonies. When it first 
obtained this appellation is unknown, but it must have been at an early period, Polyb- 
ius says- it was so called in the time of Py thagoras. Borne writers include imder the term 
the Greek cities in Sicily ; others restrict it to those situated on the gulf of Tarentiim, but 
in general it is used to denote all the Greek cities in the south of Ita],y , exclusive of those 
in Sicily. The oldest settlement is believed to have been Cunne—’thGugh it is doubtful 
whether it and its colonies, Dicsearchia and Neapolis, were really embraced under the 
designation Magna Grcecia; while ilie period assigned to its foundation— viz., soon after 
the Trojan war— is obviously fanciful. If we fix about the 8th or 9th c. before Christ, 
we will perhaps not be far wrong. Of the other Greek settlements in Italy — most, if 
not all of which were later than those in Sicily— the earliest was By bails (founded by 
the Achseans, 730 b.c.); next, Croton (by the Achsans, 710 b.c.); then Taren turn (by 
the Spartans, 708 b.c.); Locri (by the Locrians, 708 b.c,, according to others, 80or 403"ears 
later), Bliegium (by the Chalcidians; date of origin not known, but believed by some to 
be older than even Sy bails), Metapontum (by the AcliEeans, 700-680 b.c.), and Veiia (by 
the Phoe^ans, 540 b.c.). These cities became, in their turn, the parents of many others. 

Of the earlier history of Magna Grsecia we know almost nothing. The settlements 
appear to have risen rapidly to power and wealth, partly by the brisk commerce which 
they carried on with the mother-conntry, and partly also, it is conjectured,' by an amal- 
gamation with the Pelasgic (and therefore kindred) natives of the interior. This, we are 
told by Polybius, actually happened at Locri, and most probahty elsewhere also. About 
the year 530 b.c. Pythagoras the philosopher arrived at Crotona, and soon acquired an 
influence in Magna Graecia which was quite wonderful, though it did not last long. 
The quarrels between the different cities were often bitter and bloody; and finally, 
373-271 B.G., the Eomans conquered the whole of Lower Italy. — Long before this 
several of the cities had disappeared. Syharis, for example, was destroyed by the Groto- 
nians as early as 510 b.c., and now the rest more or less rapidly sunk iato'^ decay, and 
were, in the time of Cicero, with a few exceptions, reduced to utter ruin. 


MAGNAIST, Bernabd Pieebe, 1791-1865; b. Paris; son of a notary; entered the 
army in 1809, and served under Napoleon till the defeat at Waterloo; lieut.col. in the 
campaign in Spain 1833-27; was in the expedition to Algiers in 1830. Censured for lack 
of energy in dealing with an insurrection in Marseilles in 1831, he entered the service 
of Belgium as gen. of brigade; in 1839 returned to Prance; was implicated in the first 
attempt of Louis Napoleon to make a rising of the people in his favor at Boulogne; in 
1848 tendered his services to Louis Philippe after his dethronement, but was energetic 
in bringing the army of the Alps to Paris in June of that year to repress a formidable 
insurrection under the republic, and another at Lyons in 1849. He allied himself with 
Louis Napoleon when president of France, and was his efficient instrument in over- 
throwing the republic by the treacherous coup cVetut of Dec. 3, 1853, which made Napo- 
leon emperor. The emperor made him a. grand marshal of Prance. 

MAGNB, PiERBB, 1806-78, b. Prance; was emplo3red when a young man hj^ the 
prefect of Dordogne; and afterwards pursued the study of Jurisprudence at Toulouse, 
Returning to Perigueux, his native place, he entered upon the practice of his profession. 
His talents did not escape the notice of the government, which made him, in 1835, a 
councilor to the prefecture of the Dordogne. He was elected to tlie chamber of deputies 
in 1843, and soon came to be considered an authority in its financial discussions, in 
which he took part as a member of the committee on the budget. He became an under- 
secretary in the war department in 1847, but resigned upon the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion in 1848, and retired to Perigueux, whence, the following year, he was recalled to 
take the place of under-secretary in the ministry of finance. He was transferred to the 
department of public works in 1850. He withdrew from the cabinet in consequence of 
the dissension among its members in regard to the confiscation of the estates of the 
Orleans family. He was chosen senator in 1853, and in July of that year re-entered the 
cabinet, in his old position as minister of public works. In 1853 he was appointed min- 
ister of commerce and agriculture, and in 1855 minister of finance. His knowledge of 
and talent for finance were remarkable, and though he occasionally resigned or was 
transferred to some other department, on account of his inability to agree with his col- 
leagues, or to cany out some favorite financial scheme, he was always sure to he recalled* 
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He was out of office from 1863 to 1867, wheu he was re-instatp6 no ti,p 

fn““ Pnm ‘lie great loan, whose negotiation M-ance wm Hie" wntemrtaf 

mg. When Emiie Ollivier was invited by the emDeror Bpr* 97 i<^aq , 
ministry, Magne went out of office; and his place was taken bvM ’PnftVf ^ ^ 

to the treasury when the due de Broglie toolc offlcl Aprir24 V 

Hie cle Broghe ministry, May 16, 1874. At the time de BrtgUe formed hL cabi^ip^^ 
Magne was serving in the national assembly, to which he had been retiwnp^ 
department of the Dordogne. His last pu& offle™ that otTsenator « hf D^ 
dogne, to which office he was elected in 1876. senatoi loi the Dor- 

1, Plavttjs Popilius, Roman emperor of the west He was nf hoi- 

horn mtioduced Magnen tins arrayed in robes of royalty. Theory “ I,on»*live Ano-ustuH” 
several conspirators, Constans was assassinated, a^i Magnentius took nos 
session of tha palace at Autiin. In a short time Gaul, Italy, and mlt of the we^^ 
pi m inces, acknowledged the usurper as emperor. Constantins the brother of Constqnct 
and emppor ot the east, hastened to avenge the death of Ms brother and totally defeated 
Magnen ms before the town of Mursa on^the Drave, 851. He fled to Italy 
A followed him, and again in 353 defeated him in^the Cottian 
the eve of being captured by his enemies, and deserted by the countries that 
had acknowledged him, he committed suicide at Luddunum Aul/ Ar s^S Pnf 
stantms thus became master of the whole empire, dod. Gon- 

MAGSTESIA. See Magnesium, , 

Ma 1G.NESIA, a district of Thessaly, Greece, the narrow and mountainous nortfon 
between the river Peneus and the Pagas®au bay to the n. and s and bltweerthrcM^u 
of Ossa and the sea on the w. and east. The Magnesians submitted to Xerxes but after- 
wards were subdued by the kings of Macedon, who succeeded Alexander ’and were 
ffieu repubheam of Cynoscephal®. Their government was 

MAGNESIA, the name of two ancient cities of Asia Minor. The first was is the 
^rthernpart of Lydia, near the Hermus, at the foot of Mt S^ 

5e^T^n ^i^^joguish it from the othen Its founder and early history 
are not known, but it was first brought into notice by the victory of the Homans over 
Antiochus the great, m 187 b.c. It was one of the 12 cities destroyed by the earth ouake 
CaHa® thf ^^ioh he ^ soon rebuilt. It is now Manissa. The second was in 

W^m£r to in the valley of the Minander, and called Maf/nesia at the 

Mma7m7, to distinguish ^ from that near Mt. Sipylns. It was 15 m. from Ephesus It 

ffifruinToTdm Hamilton discovered in^exploring 


HAGHESIAX IIMESTOXE. See Dolomite. 

(synib. Mg. eq. 12— -new system, 24— -sp. ffr. 1.741 is ffenerallv ranker 
with those metals whose oxides form the alkaline earths (baiwta strontia limd but ii 
many respects it more closely resembles zinc. It is a malleable ductile’ metal of th< 
color and brilliancy of silver. It fuses at about the melting-point ’of tin (about ^2 "1 anc 
at an extreme heat it may be distilled like zinc. AYhen ignLd to dry Mr or in 

extraordinary brilliancy, and is oxidized into magnesia. In dry^ai- 
Jrnnn ® and is much less oxidizable than the other metals of the s^irn* 

^loup. ^ It does not decompose cold water ; but if the water be heated to about 90'" then 
evolution of hydrogen; and if the temperatm-e is raised to 212^ hydro’o'en ii 
to en off rapidly and abundantl 3 ^ When thrown into strong hydrochloric acid i 
mflames and becomes conwrrted into chloride of magnesium, while hydrogen is <»‘iven offi 
..n by the action of sodium or potLiinn?or hyZZ 

clecomposition; but the ordinary processes are difficult, and yield tlm meta 
only in mmuto quantities. A patent has, however, been taken out by Mr Sonstadt foi 
improvements mite manufacture, by which it can ’be produced by the pound 
of ^ f magnesium. It is a white bulky powder, devoid 

wa e and it is infusible, and almost insoitible in 

WMn’ rixer thh V 7^ paper is seen to have an alkaline reaction, 

It gnnlur .'iv ionns a hydrate (MgO, HO), without as in the 
acid frem Uie^atn^^^ eleyitioii oi heat, and this hj-Mrate slowiy absorbs carbonic 
‘Atmosphere. Magnesia does not occur native, and is usually obtained bv 

raflv carbonate. Hydrate of magnesia^ occurs natin 

rally m a crystallme form in the mineral briicito^^ ^ uLoms naiu- 

Magneua alba, tlie common white magnesia of commerce, is a mixture of the hydrate 
magnesia and of hydrated carbonate. It .is chtained by the precipitation of^a hot 
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solution of sulpbate of magnesia by a liot solution of carbonate of potasb. or soda, and 
by then collecting and drying the deposit. 

Of some are soluble and some insoluble in water. The soluble 

salts have a peculiar and very bitter taste, and hence the German name, dUtererds (bitter- 
earth), for magnesia. All the salts whicli are insoluble in water, except the silicate, dis- 
solve in hydrochloric and nitric acids. 

Carbonate of magneda occurs native iu the mmmil magnedie, and in association with 
carbonate of lime in dolomite, from which it may he manufactured in a very pure state 
by Mr. Pattinson’s process, which consists essentially in the following steps : Finely 
ground dolomite is exposed for some time to a red heat, by which the carbonate of mag- 
nesia is decomposed; the powder is then introduced into a very strong vessel, ■where it 
is mixed with water, and carbonic acid gas forced in under heavy pressure till it ceases 
to be absorbed; the carbonate of magnesia becomes dissolved as bicarbonate, while the 
carbonate of lime remains unchanged; on boiling the clear liquid, carbonate of magnesia 
is deposited, and carbonic acid expelled. 

Sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom salts (Mg0,S03+7Aq), is the most important of the 
magnesian salts. It is obtained from sea-water, or from magnesian limestone ((.lolomite), 
or from the mother-liquor of alum- works, by processes into which we have not space to 
enter, and is a common ingredient in mineral waters (see Epsom Salt), It is soluble in 
three times its weight of water at 60°, and in less water at a higher temperature, the 
solution having a hitter, disagreeable taste. 

Nitrate of magnesia (MgOjIsGs-l-^Aq) occurs in certain mineral waters, but is of no 
special importance. 



A. phosphate of magnesia, having the formula H0,2Mg0,P06^-14Aq, is obtained by 
the mixture of solutions of sulphate of magnesia and of ordinaiy phosphate of soda. 
It occurs either in an amorphous state or in six-sided prisms, according as the solutions 
are more or less concentrated. This salt is a constituent of the seeds of wheat and the 
other cereals, of bones, and of various morbid concretions. phosphate of ammonia 
and magnesia, known also as ammordacomiagnesian phosphate and as triple phosphate 
(lSrH40,2Mg0,P06+12Aq), is a more important salt than the preceding. It occurs either 
in minute crystalline grains or in beautiful transparent four-sided prisms of consider- 
able size, and with a very characteristic appearance. The formation of the salt, which 
is only slightly soluble in pure water, and is quite insoluble in water containing free 
ammonia or its hydrochlorate, not only furnishes a very delicate test for Ae presence of 
magnesia, but enables us to determine its quantity. 

This phosphate of ammonia and magnesia is readily formed by mixing a solution of 
a magnesian salt with hydrochlorate of ammonia, phosphate of soda, and a little free 
ammonia. It is an occasional constituent of urinary calculi, and crystallizes in beauti- 
ful prisms from urine and other animal fluids, when they begin to^putrefy. It is also 
frequently present in the .excrements in cases of diarrhea. 

The silicates of magnesia are numerous. A large nurqber of minerals are formed 
either wholly or partly of them, among which may be mentioned olivine or chrysolite, 
talc, steatite or soapstone, meerschaum, serpentine, augite, liornblende, etc. 

The haloid salts of magnesium— the chloride, iodide, and bromide — are of no special 
interest, except that the chloride of magnesium is, next to chloride of sodium, the most 
abundant of the salts existing in sea-water. 

The compounds of magnesium employed in medicine are magnesia, its carbonate, and 
its sulphate. 

Magnesia is presented in small doses (from 10 grains to a scruple), as an antacid, in 
cases of undue acidity of The stomach, heart-burn, and abnormal acidity of the urine; 
in larger doses (from a scruple to a dram), it produces distinct purgative effects. It 
is useful, especially when combined with rhubarb and a little ginger (in the form of 
compound rhubarb powder or Gregory’s mixture), as a purgative for children, in acid 
conditions of the alimentary canal. 

Carbonate of magnesia (magnesia alba) acts in the same manner as magnesia, except 
that it is less active, since more than half of it consists of water and carbonic acid. 
Dinneford’s solution of magnesia, and other fluid preparations of the same nature, are 
made by dissolving this salt in water charged with carbonic acid. A dram of carbonate 
of magnesia, the juice of one lemon, and a wine-glassful of water constitute an agree- 
able laxative, a citrate of magnesia being thus formed. 

Sulphate of magnesia is a purgative in very general use. It is much em])loyed in 
febrile affections, and when the portal system is congested; but it may be used in almost 
any case in whicli a mild but efficient laxative is required. Its dose Varies from 2 to 4 
or 6 drams. In combination with the infusion of senna, it forms the ordinary blade 
draught. See Magnesium and the Magnesium Light. 


MAGNE'SIUM and the MAdNESIPM II0HT. Although the discovery of the metal 
magnesium was made by six H. Davy in 1808, it was looked upon as little more than a 
chemical curiosity for about half a cent.ury. In 1830 a French chemist, Bussy, obtained 
globules of the metal by fusing globules of potassium, in a glass tube, with anhydrous 
chloride of magnesium. Bussy*s labors were followed l)y sornewhat improved methods, 
adopted by Bunsen, and subsequently by Matthiessen, wdio succeeded in pressing some 
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vgrains of the meljfl into wire. The first great advance on Bnssy’s labors was in 1856, 
when Deville and Caron effected the reduction of the pure chloride of magnesium by 
isnixing it with fused chloride of sodium in clay crucibles, using fluoride of calcium as 
:a flux, and throwing in fragments of sodium; they thus obtained magnesium on a 
larger scale than any of their predecessors. The most important part of their investi- 
gations was the discovery of the volatility of the metal. All these were, however, mere 
laboratory experiments. In 1859 Bunsen of Heidelberg, and Roscoe (now of Manches- 
ter), published a memoir on the great importance of magnesium for photographic pur- 
poses, owing to the high refrangibility and the great actinic power of the light emitted 
by burning magnesium- wire. The study of this memoir led Mr. Sonstadt to consider 
whether, the magnesian salts being so abundant, the metal might not be obtained, on a 
Gomparatively large scale, at a moderate price. After a prolonged series of expensive 
•experiments he succeeded, in 1862, in producing specimens of the metal varying from 
the size of a pin’s head to that of a hen’s egg. Although it burned freely enough, it 
was still wanting in ductility and malleability, in consequence of the presence of certain 
impurities; hut by May, 1863, these difficulties were overcome by a process of purifica- 
tion by distillation ; and by the close of that year he considered it safe to begin manu- 
facturing. The magnesium metal company was consequently organized, and operations 
> commenced at Manchester, where magnesium is now made on a considerable scale, as 
'-well as by an American magnesium company at Boston. One great advantage of Son- 
stadt’s method is its simplicity; it can be accomplished by the hands of ordinary work- 
men ignorant of all chemical knowledge. The process of manufacture may be thus 
described: 1. An anhydrous chloride of magnesium is prepared by saturating lumps of 
Tock-magnesia (carbonate of magnesia) with hydrochloric acid, and then evaporating the 
solution to dryness. 2. One part of metallic sodium cut in small pieces is placed in an 
iron crucible, and covered with five parts of the chloride. The crucible is covered, and 
heated to redness, when the chlorine leaves the magnesium and unites with the sodium, 
for which it has a stronger affinity. When the crucible has cooled, and its contents are 
i*emoved and broken, the magnesium--in that state known as crude magne- 

: sium— is seen in nuggets of various sizes, varying from granules to masses as large as a 
lien’s egg. 3. The distillation of the crude metal is effected in a crucible through which 
a tube ascends to writhin an inch of the lid. The tube opens at the bottom into an iron 
box, placed beneath the bars of the furnace, where, on the completion of the opera- 
tion, magnesium is found in the form of a heap of drippings, which maybe melted 
rand cast into ingots or any desired form. The difficulty of obtaining a metal with so 
little ductility in the form of wire — the only form that was originally used for yielding 
.light — had still to be overcome; and after various partially successful attempts to press 
small quantities into wire by Matthiessen and others, Mr. Mather of Sal ford devised a 
piece of machinery by which the metal is pressed into wire of various thickness. Mr. 
Math-er also was the first who obtained the metal in ribbons, in which form, from the 
larger exposed surface, combustion takes place more completely. The apparatus for 
■making the wire and ribbon is very ingenious. “ The chief feature of it is a small 
hollow cylinder, adapted to receive a ram at one end, and covered at the other by an iron 
■screen perforated with two or more holes opposite the chamber. This press, as the 
cylinder is called, is subjected to the action of gas from a blow-pipe, and the heat 

■ employed is only sufficient to soften the metal in the press. The pieces of magnesium 
.are thrust into the chamber, the ram is placed in the mouth of the press, and a pressure 

of between two and three tons — obtained by hydraulic apparatus or by steam- — forces 
the ram against the softened metal, and the latter oozes in continuous strings of wire 
through the perforations already named. To make ribbon, the wire thus obtained is 
passed between two hollow heated rollers, and is received in a flattened state upon a 
Tee].'''~--Blc7iardson d Watts’s Chemical 1 ethnology. To Mr. Mather is also due the credit 

■ of having constructed the first magnesium lamp, in which the end of the wire or rib- 
bon is presented to the flame of a spirit-lamp. A concave reflector sent the light for- 
ward, and protected tlie eyes of the operator. 

The first time that a photograph was taken by tins light was at Manchester in the 
spring of 1864 by Mr. Brothers and Dr. Roscoe. That the magnesium light, in a more 

■ or less modified form, must prove of extreme value to photography cannot he called in 
question. Besides overcoming the obstacle of unsuitable weather for the employment 

• of sunlight, it may be applied both for the exploration and the photography of various 
dim structures, underground regions, etc., such as the interior of the pyramids, of cata- 
' combs, natural cjiverns, etc., which could not otherwise be examined or photographed. 

Prof. Piazzi Smyth, the Scottish astronomer-royal, dating from the east tomb, great pyra- 
mid, Feb. 2, 1865, writes as follows: '‘With any number of wax candles which we have 
yet taken into either the king’s chamber or the grand gallery, the impression left on the 
mind is merely seeing the candles and whatever is very close to them, so that you have 
small idea wliether you are in a palace or a cottage; but burn a triple strand of rnagiie- 
sium wire, and in a moment you see the whole apartment, and appreciate the grandeur 
of its size and the beauty of its proportions.” M. Madar is said to have taken a scries 
of photographs of the catacombs of Paris; various artists are busy practicing on monu- 
ments in obscure recesses of continental churches; and in different parts of England 

* caves of prehistoric interest either have been, or are about to be, photographed by this 
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light. For pox'traiture, it is found to be less suecessfol than was at first expected, owing 
to the intense light within a few feet of the sitter’s eyes causing a contraction of the 
facial muscles. 

Objectors to the applicatioa of such lights for the lighting of largo buildings and. 
thoroughfares maintain that, while light derived from oil or coal-gas, in winch carbtm.. 
constitutes the ignitible solid, possesses a power of diffiisibility which renders objects 
not directly opposed to the course of the rays more or less distinctly visible, the electric, 
lime, and magnesium lights '’possess less of this diffusiveness; their rays being appar- 
ently projected with a force and velocity which interfere with the power of diffusion. 
Aa object placed in the direct course of the rays is splendidly illuminated, and the rays 
are projected to an immense distance; but the shadows cast by intervening objects are 
intensely black, and the rays seem to pass through the atmosphere without producing 
much effect, except upon those parts on which they directly fall. 

We may now state some of the advantages which arise from the use of the magne- 
sium light. Its color approaches very much nearer to daylight than that of the light 
from oils, candles, or coal-gas. As compared with the sun, its luminGus intensity is 
but its chemical intensity is and this high actinic power makes it specially valu- 
able for photographic purposes. Although it does not nearly equal the electric light as 
an illuminating agent, like it the magnesium light gives off no noxious vapors. But as 
it burns, white clouds of the vapor of magnesia are formed which would be more or less 
troublesome in private rooms. This objection is said to be to some extent removed, 
without diminishing the brilliancy of the light, by alloying with zinc; and at any rate, 
it would scarcely at all interfere with its use in large public buildings. Still less would 
it do so when the light is burned in the open air. 

There is, however, not much hope of the magnesium light successfully competing 
with the electric light for the illumination of large buildings, streets, or even of ocean 
steamers. Recent trials with the electric light at the British museum and other places 
have now proved conclusively that vwherever a great deal of light is required, gas is. 
beaten out of the field on the score of economy. As respects the maintenance of an 
equal amount of light, gas is 20 times more costly, a difference which will speedily cover 
the original expense of the necessary electrical apparatus. The magnesium light, on 
the other hand, is much more costly than gas; and although the ores wdiich could be 
used as a source of magnesium are very abundant, yet any probable cheapening of the 
process of extracting the metal from these is not likely to make the light a very 
economical one. Still, for any purpose where, for a comparatively brief time, a very 
intense light is required, magnesium wire or ribbon has about it almost the simplicity 
of a wax taper; nor are the lamps at all complex by which the metal may be burned for 
hours continuously. 

Two kinds of magnesium lamps are made. In one of these kinds, wire or thin, 
ribbon of the metal is coiled about a reel or bobbin. From this reel the ribbon is drawn 
by means of two^ small rollers and projected through a tube to the focus of a metallic 
reflector,^ where it passes through the flame of a spirit-lamp to insure its continuous 
combustion. These rollers are kept in motion either by an operator turning a small. 
wheel, or in the more expensive forms by clock-work. In the other kind of lamp the 
magnesium is used in the form of dust, which is mixed with fine dry sand in the propor- 
tion of one of the former to two of the latter. This mixture is placed in a funnel-.shaped 
reservoir, and conducted, by means of a narrow tube provided with a stop-cock, to the 
flame of a spirit-lamp which serves to ignite and maintain the flame of the powrdered, 
magnesium. If nitrate of strontia be substituted for sand, a splendid red light is pro- 
duced, and in this w^ay, by using other chemicals, various colors can be obtained. 

It %yas about the year 1864 that magnesium was first made on a commercial scale,, 
and it is found that the demand for it, although not decreasing, is scarcely at all extend- 
ing. It is almost wholly used for burning in photographic lamps, for flash lights, and 
for fire-works. It has been attempted to make magnesium useful for other purposes. 
Yarious alloys have been made with it and other metals, such as lead, tin, zinc, 
cadmium, and silver; but they are all brittle and liable to change. It is very doubtfui, 
therefore, if any of these alloys will become useful in the arts, and the metal itself is 
scarcely likely to be available in the construction of objects of ornament or utility, 
since, when exposed to damp, it soon becomes coated with a film of hydrate el mag- 
nesium. 

MACTETIG CITEES. It was held by physicians of old that the magnet exercised an 
important influence on the human body, or on the bodies of certain persons; this being 
sliowm in the alleviation of headache, toothache, cramp, etc. It has, ho^vever, been 
proved that the magnet as such has no influence on animal organisms, and that accord- 
ingly all cures professedly resting on such action have been d1[ie to delusion or deceit. 
But it is quite otherwise with magneto-electricity and galvanism. See Electiucity, 
Medical. . ■ ■ 

MAGNETIC IRON ORE. See Loadstohe, 

MAOTETISM (said to be derived from the city Magnesia, where the loadstone was . 
first discovered), is the power which the magnet has to attract iron. Under diamag- 
netism it is stated that every substance is more or less affected by the magnet, but as 
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iron is m tlie term is cliiefly used with reference to it Magnete 

are of two kinds, namml wadi artificial Natural magnets consist of the ore of iron called 
magnetic, familiarly known as loadstone, Artifieial magnets are, for the most part, 
straight or bent bars of tempered steel, which have been magnetized by the action of 
other magnets, or of the galvanic current , ' 

Polarity of the Magnet,— The power of the magnet to attract iron is by no means- 
ecjual throughout its length. If a small iron ball be suspended by a thread, and a mag- 
net (fig. 1) be passed along in front of it from one end to the other, it is powerfully' 


attracted at the ends, but not at all in the middle, the magnetic force increasing with the 
distance from the middle of the bar. The ends of the magnet where the attractive 
power is greatest are called its poles. By causing a magnetic needle moving horizontally 
to vibrate in front of the different parts of a magnet placed vertically, and counting 
the number of vibrations, the rate of increase of the magnetic intensity may be exactly 
found. Pig. gives a graphic view of this increase. N S is the magnet; the lines- 
n N, a a, etc., represent the magnetic intensities at the points N, etc., of the mag- 
net; apd the curve of magnetic intensity, N a M a' n', is the line formed by the extremi- 
ties of all the upright lines. It will be seen from the figure that the force of both 
halves, taking M as the dividing-point, is disposed in exactly the same way, that for 
some distance on either side of the middle or neutral point there is an absence of force,. I 
and that its intensity increases with great rapidity towards the ends. The centers of | 
gravity of the areas Si N n and M S 7i' are the poles of the magnet, which must there- i 
fore be situated near but not at the extremities. 

A magnet has, then, two poles or centers of magnetic force, each having an equal 
power of attracting iron. This is the only property, however, which they possess in 
common, for wdien the poles of one magnet are made to act on those of another, a strik- 
ing dissimilarity is brought to light. To show this, let us sus- ^ 

pend a magnet, N S, fig. 3, by a band of paper, M, hanging 
from a cocoon thread (a thread without torsion). When the 
magnet is left to itself, it takes up a fixed position, one end i 

keeping north, and the other south. The north pole cannot be I 

made to stand as a south pole, and mce mrsa; for -when the 
magnet is disturbed, both poles return to their original posi- 
tions. Here, then, is a striking dissimilarity in the poles, by 
means of which "we are enabled to distinguish them as nigrm ^ 
pole md south pole. When thus suspended, let us now try the 
effect of another magnet upon it, and w'e shall find that the 
pole of the suspended magnet that is attracted by one of the g 

poles of the second magnet is repelled by the other, and mes 

nersa; and where the one pole attracts, the other repels. If, now, the second magnet 
be hung like the first, it will be found that the pole which attracted the north pole of 
the first magnet is a south pole, and that the pole which repelled it is a north pole. Wc 
thus learn that each magnet has two poles, the one a noiih, the other a south pole, alike, m 
their power of atto'acting soft iron, hwt differing in thew action on the poles of another mag- 
mt, like poles repelling, and imUke poles attracting, each other. 

It might be thought that, by dividing a magnet at its center, the two poles could be* 
insulated, the one half containing all the north polar magnetism, and the other the south. ; 
When this is done, Iiowever, both halves become separate magnets, with two poles in 
each — the original north and south poles standing in the same relation to the other two 
poles called into existence" by the separation. We can themfoce newer hare one kind of 
magnetmn without hadog it associated in the saine magnet with the same amount of the 
opposite magnetmn. It is this double manifestation of force wiiich constitutes the polar- 
ity of the magnet. 

The fact of the freel}'' suspended magnet taking up a fixed position has led to the- 
theory that the earth itself is a huge magnet, having its north and south magnetic poles 
in the neighborhood of the poles of the axis of rotation, and that the magnetic needle or 
suspended magnet turns to them as it does to those of a neighboring magnet. All the 
manifestations of terrestrial magnetism give decided confirmation of this theory. It 
is on this view that the French call the north pole of the magnet the south pole {pok- 
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4 jL'mtraI), and tlie south the north pole {pole hoTeal)\ for if the earth be taken as the sftand- 
ard, Us north magnetic pole must attract the south pole of other magnets, and vim 
‘Versa. In England and Germany the north pole of a magnet is the one which, when 
freely suspended, points to the north, and no reference is made to its relation to the 
’.magnetism of the earth. 

Mrm of Miujmts. — Artificial magnets are either bar magnets or horse-shoe magnets. 
'When powerful magnets are to be made, several thin bars are placed side by side, with 
'their poles lying in the same way. They end in a piece of iron, to which tiiey are 
i bound by a brass screw or frame. Three or four of these may be put up into the bundle, 
-and these again into bundles of three and four. Such a collection of iiiagnels is called a 
! magnetic magazine or battery . A magnet of this kind is more powerful tiian a solid one 
^vof the same weight and size, because thin bars can be more strongly and regu- 
larly magnetized than thick ones. Fig. 4 is a horse-shoe magnet magazine." The central 
lamina protrudes slightly beyond the other, and it is to it that the armature is attached, 
the whole action of the magnet being concentrated on the projection. A good form of 
magnet is a parallelepiped of magnetic iron ore, with pieces of soft iron, bound to its 
poles by a brass frame encircling the whole. . The lower ends of the soft iron bars act 
^as the poles, and support the armature. The magnetic needle is a small magnet nicely 
balanced on a fine point. See Compass. 

Magnetic Induction. — ^When a short bar of soft iron is suspended from one end of a 
magnet it becomes for the time powerfully magnetic. It assumes a north and south 
pole, like a regular magnet, as may be seen by using a small magnetic needle; and if its 
lower end be dipped into iron filings, it attracts them as a magnet would do. When it 
is taken away from the magnet the filings fall off, and all trace of magnetism disap- 
pears. It need not be in actual contact to show magnetic properties; when it is simply 
brought near, the same thing is seen, tliough to a less extent. If the inducing magnet 
be strong enough, the induced magnet, when in contact, can induce a bar like itself, 
placed at its extremity, to became a magnet; and this second induced magnet may trans- 
mit the magnetism to a third, and so on, the action being, however, weaker each time. 

If a steel bar be used for this experiment, a singular difference is 
observed in its action ; it is only after some time that it begins to 
exhibit magnetic properties, and, when exhibited, they are feebler than 
■' removed, it does not part 

1 instantly with its magnetism, as the soft iron bar, but retains it per- 

! WM f \ manently. Steel, therefore, has a force which, in the first instance, 

11 I Jl ) assumption of magnetism; and, when assumed, resists its 

m\ withdrawal. This is called the The harder the temper 

II / steel, the more is the coercitive force developed in it. It is 

M A mil I force also, in the loadstone, which enables it to retain its magnet- 
m I f isin. 

Magnetization. — By single touch (Fr. siynjole touche, Ger. einfachecr 
strichy. The steel bar to be magnetized is laid on a table, and the pole 
s of a powerful magnet is rubbed a few times along its length, always in 

^ the same direction. If the magnetizing pole be north, the end of the bar 
it first touches each time becomes also north, and the one where it is 
lifted south. The same thing may be done by putting, say, the north 
■magnetizing pole first on the middle of the bar, then giving it a few passes from the 
middle to the end, returning always in an arch from the end to the middle. After 
'doing tlie same to the other half with the south pole, the magnetization is complete. 
The first end rubbed becomes the south, and the other the north pole of the new mag- 
net. By divided touch toiicJie separee, Qqv. getrennter dricli)-. The bar to be magnet- 
ized is placed on a piece of wood with its ends abutting on the extremities of two po wer- 
ful magnets. Two rubbing magnets are placed witlr their poles together on tlie middle, 
inclined at an angle rather less than 30“ with it. They are then simultaneously moved 
away from each other to the ends, and brought back in an arch again to the* middle. 
After this is repeated a fevr times, the bar is fully magnetized. This method communi- 
•cates a very regular magnetism, and is employed for magnetic needles, or where 
accuracy is needed. The magnetization by doiiUe touch is of less practical importance, 
and need not here be described. It communicates a powerful but sometimes irregular 
: magnetism, giving rise to consecutive poles — that is, to more poles than two in the 
magnet. • ■ 

For horse-shoe magnets, Hofier’s method is generally followed. The inducing mag- 
net is placed vertically on the magnet to be formed, and moved from the ends to the 
in the opposite way, and brought round again, in an arch, to the starting-point. 

placed at the poles of the induced magnet. That the operation 
necessary for both magnets to be of the same width. The same 
[lowed for magnetizing bars. The bars with the armatures are 
;o form a rectangle; and the horseshoe -magnet is made to glide along both 
^ ^ tst described. 

Magnetization hy the Barth. — The inductive action of terrestrial magnetism is a strik- 
lngproof of the truth of the theory already referred to, that the earth itself is a mag- 
net, When a steel rod is held in a position parallel to the dipping-needle (q.v.), 
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becomes in the course of time ijermanently magnetic. This result is reached sooner 
when the bar is rubbed with a piece of soft iron. A bar of soft iron held in the same 
i^osition is more powerfully but only temporarily affected, and when reversed, the poles 
.are not reversed with the bar, but remain as before. If when so ^eld it receive at its end 
■a few sharp blow^s of a hammer, the magnetism is rendered permanent, and now the 
poles are reversed when the bar is reversed. The torsion caused by the blows of the 
hammer appears to communicate to the bar a coercitive force. We may understand 
from this how the tools in work-shops are generally magnetic. Whenever large masses 
of iron are stationary for any length of time they are sure to give evidence of magneti- 
siation, and it is to the inductive action of the earth’s poles acting through ages that the 
magnetism of the loadstone is to be attributed. 

Fresermtion and Power of Magnets.-^WdigriQt^ when freshly magnetized, are some- 
times more powerful than they afterwards become. In that case they gradually fall off 
in strength till they reach a point at which their strength remains constant. This is 
called the point of saturation. If a magnet has not been raised to this point, it will lose 
mothing after magnetization. We may ascertain whether a magnet is at saturation by 
magnetizing it with a niore powerful magnet, and seeing whether it retains more mag- 
netism than before. The saturation point depends on the coercitive force of the magnet, 
•and not on the power of the magnet with which it is rubbed. When a magnet is above 
saturation, it is soon reduced to it by repeatedly drawing away the armature from it. 
After reacliing this point, magnets will keep the same strength for years together if not 
isubjected to rough usage. It is favorable for the preservation of magnets that they be 
provided with an armature or keeper. For further information, see article Aematubb. 
The power of a horse-slioe magnet is usually tested by the weight its armature can bear 
without breaking away from the magnet. Hacker gives the following formula for this 
"weight: |/m^; If is the charge expressed in pounds; a constant to be ascertained 

for a particular quality of steel; and m is the weight in pounds of the magnet. He 
found, in the magnets that he constructed, a to be 12.6. According to this value, a mag- 
net weighing 2 oz. sustains a weight of 3 lbs. 2 oz., or 25 times its oWnw^eight; whereas 
a magnet of 100 lbs. sustains only 271 lbs. , or rather less than 3 times its own weight. 
Small magnets, therefore, are stronger for their size than large ones. The reason of 
this may be thus explained : Two magnets of the same size and power, acting separately, 
•suppoia twice the weight that one of them does; but if the two be joined, so as to form 
one magnet, they do not sustain the double, for the two magnets being in close proxim- 
ity, act inductively on each other, and so lessen the conjoint power. Similarly, several 
magnets made up into a battery have not a force proportionate to their number. Large 
magnets in the same way may be considered as made up of several laminse, interfering 
mutually with each other, and rendering the action of the whole very m\ich less than 
the sum of the powers of each. The best method of ascertaining the strength of bar 
magnets is to cause a magnetic needle to oscillate at a given distance from one of their 
poles, the axis of the needle and the pole of the magnet being in the magnetic meridian. 
These oscillations observe the law of pendulum motion, so that the force tendiiig to 
bring the needle to rest is proportionate to the square of the number of oscillations in 
■a stated time. 

Action of Magnets on each other. — Coulomb discovered, by the oscillation of the mag- 
netic needle in the presence of magnets in the way just described, that when.magnets are so 
placed that two adjoining poles may act on each other without the mtejference of the opposite 
poles, that is, wTen the magnets are large compared with the distance between their 
‘Centere, their aftractire or repulsire force mries inversely as the square of the distance. 
Gauss proved from this theoretically, and exhibited experimentally, that when the dis- 
tance between the centers of two magnets is large compared wdth the size of the mag- 
nets, that is, when the action of both poles comes into play, their action on each other miies 
inTsrseJy as the cube of the distance. 

Effect of Heat on ''Magnets. — When a magnet is heated to redness it loses permanently 
-every trace of magnetism; iron, also, at a red heat, ceases to he attracted by the magnet. 
At temperatures below red heat the magnet parts with some of its power, th A loss 
increasing with the temperature. The temperatures at which other substances affected 
by the magnet lose their magnetism differ from that of iron. Cobalt remains magnetic 
at the highest temperatures, and nickel loses this property at 662° F. 

Ampere's Theory of Magnetism . — This theory forms the link between magnetism and 
•galvanic electricity, and gives a simple explanation of the phenomena of electro-mag- 
netism and magneto-electricity. We shall therefore preface the short discussion of 
these two subjects l)y a reference to it. Ampere considers that every particle of a mag- 
net has closed currents circulating about it in the same direction. A section of a mag- 
net according to this tin?ory is sho"wn in fig. 5. All the separate currents in the various 
particles may, however, be considered to be equivalent to one strong current circulating 
round the whole (fig. 6). We are to look upon a magnet, then, as a system, so to speak, 
'of rings or rectangles, placed side by side, so as to form a cylinder or prism, in each of 
•which a current in the same direction is circulating. Before magnetization the currents 
run in diffcirent directions, so that their effect as a system is lost, and the effect of 
induction is to bring them to run in the same direction. The perfection of magnetiza- 
tion is to render the various currents parallel to each other. Soft iron, in consequence 
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of its offering no resistance to such a disposition, becomes more ■powerfullv 

oonlLTt where such Resistance exists. ExperCen^S 

conniins the truth ot this theory. Helices of copper wire, in wiiicli a eurrent i-? 

fl°s ^ep'opertif of a magnRt. Such are sJiown, in skeleton fr 

Uj^s. 7 ciiid 8. Each convolution of the spiral may be taken as a 'yubstitnio fm- 
ho nnp ahoye spoken of. In helix fig.^7, the current. af?cf entering 
Inif-f *0 ‘‘"‘1 if is hence called lefl-hu'nded in fil « H 





the figure. In the left-handed hebx /'fip- hand, as shown in 

rule. If either of these helices be hun^'so ks to h? caSk If f ?“®' 

by a simple construction, can easily be dotiP Z , If “ lionzontal motion, which,, 
north and south poles pkce thersefvel exSv Is current is established, the 

or. if they were fiung Ro as to be ahifti S ®«g“etio needle would do; 

wo^d take up the position of the dipping-needle (o v ^ magnetic meridian, they 

’ elec«“®e“Soaer™K *° ‘^® 

uiner. ii ib lound that w/im two mmnU are free to more then 

Pa^-aM to iach other, aM I 

i (s ^^^ose running in oppa- 

Qr4^ ■ directions repel. The apparatus fis*. 9 is intended tris 

/7 r=" ' “7r"''^ f- movable round the 

f // r - irr»p resting on two mercury cups. The 

IS such that while the rectangle erZ^f is 
A a current can continue steadihf 

I t I description is unnecessary thi 

1 i diagram explaining itself, ff a wire in 

• I rent passes dov n wards be placed vertically near cd etf 

fer.- L “---i it; but if tic current upwards, it 

II If repelled, and 6/ attracted. Placef now, the wire 

11 ti'o oorrent passes in the 

1 1 |l diiection d to e, no change takes place, as the attrac- 

ol |L f n”° fi'ot'' tt®eit ; bet if the current moves from 

liBii lh ii M^ ® to a the whole turns round till it stands where e was 

■■IlillllM ?;“£ currents run the same way. If tiie wire b4 

™ Pifccd at right angles to d «, the rectangle turns round 

S- ®- comes to rest,_ when both currents are parallel, and 

* , IM tbe same direction. 

, IS; 

j and m the direction of the earth’s currents. This is \ i l l 

' a section of a magnet is repre- ♦ i 

, in Its position of rest with reference to the I j ' 

current being further away ' 

from the earth-current, is less affected Iw it, and it is lW ^;--...LJ!:-j:::'s.r: =1 

the lower current that determines the position. A ^ — - 

magnetic needle, therefore, turns towards the north to "■ — 

currents moving below it to place themselves 

to rest Xn *^® %• »> t^^ich come, 

maSr^S'^SosRSrta^ an electric current produces 

malnet. This consteRs (%Tl) rounrilfnf - rf- «“™"t is the' electro- 

shoe form, with an insulated wire coiled round its extremities “whe^a Iment pSsS 
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tlirougli tlie coil, tbe soft iron bar becomes instantly magnetic, and attracts the armature 
with a sharp click. When the ciiiTent is stopped, this power disappears as suddenly as 
it came. Electro-magnets far outrival permanent magnets in strength. Small electro- 
magnets have been made by Joule which support 8,500 times their own weight, a feat 
IninKiasiirably superior to anything performed by steel magnets. When the current is of 
moderate strength, and the iron core more than a third of an inch in diameter, the magnet- 
Uni i nil I (fed Is in propmdmi to the strength of the current and of the nmnber of turns in the 
mil. When the bar is thinner than one-third of an inch, a maximum is soon reached 
beyond which additional turns of the wire give no additional magnetism; and even when 
the core is thick, these turns must not be heaped on each other, sd as to place them 
beyond influencing the core. It follows from the above principle, that, in the horse-shoe 
magnet, ■where the inductive action in the armature must he taken into account, the > 
weight which the magnet sustains is vn proportion to the squares of the strengths of, the cur- 
rentSyXmd to the squares of the number of turns of the wire. This maximum is in different 
jmagnets proportional to the area of section, or to the square of the diameter of the core. 
The electro-magnet, from the ease with which it is made to assume or lay aside its 


aetism, or to reverse its poles, is of the utmost value in electrical and mechanical contriv- 
:ances. The action of the electro-magnet is quite in keeping with Ampere’s theory, as 
the current of the coil, acting on the various currents of the individual molecules, places 
them parallel to itself, in which condition the soft iron bar acts powerfully as a magnet. 
The direction of the current and the nature of the coil being known, the poles are easily 
■determined by Ampere’s rule. 

Electro-magnetic Machines . — These take advantage of the facility with which the poles 
of an electro-magnet may be reversed, by which attractions and repulsions may be so 
arranged with another magnet as to produce a constant rotation. The forms in -v'hich 
they occur are exceedingly various, but the description of the apparatus in fig. 12 will 
suffice to illustrate their principle of working. N S is a fixed permanent magnet (it could 
be equally well an electro-magnet); the electro-magnet, ns, is fixed to the axis « a, and 
ends of the coil are soldered to the ring c, encircling a projection on the axis. The ring 
has two slits in it dividing it into two halves, and filled with a non-conducting material, 
so that the halves are insulated from each other. Pressing on this broken ring, on oppo- 
site sides, are two springs, a and h, which proceed from the two binding-screws into which 
the wires, + and — , from the battery are fixed. In the position shown in the figure, the 
current is supposed to pass along a, to the half of the ring in connection with the end 
f of the coib to go through the coil, to pass by g to the other half of the ring, and to 
pass along h, in its return to the battery. The magnetism Induced by the current in the 
electro-magnet, makes s a south, and n a north pole, by virtue of which N attracts s, and 
S attracts ?^. By this double attraction, n s is brought into a line with N S, where it would 
remain, did not just then the springs pass to the other halves of the ring, and iwersethe 
current, making s a north, and n a south pole. Eepulsion between the like poles instantly 
ensues, and m is driven onwards through a quarter-revolution, and then attraction as before 
between unlike poles takes it through another quarter, to place it once more axially. A 
perpetual rotation is in this way kept up. The manner in which a constant rotaiy motion, 
may be obtained by electro-magnetism being understood, it is easy to conceive how 
may be adapted to the discharge of regular work. Powerful machines of this kind have 
been made with a view to supplant the steam-engine; but such attempts, both in respect 
of economy and constancy, have proved utter failures. 

Magneioxlectricity includes ail phenomena wfliere magnetism gives rise to electricify. 
IJnder Induction of Electric Currents (q.v.), it is stated that when a coil in which a 
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current circulates is quickly placed wltliiu another coil unconnected with it, a contrary 
induced current in the outer coil marks its entrance, and when it is withdrawn, a direct 
induced current attends its withdrawal. While the primary coil remains stationary in 
the secondary coil, though the current continues to flow steadily in the primary, no cur- 
rent is induced in the secondary coil. It is also shown that if, while the primary coil 
is stationary, the strength of its current be increased or diminished, each increase and 
diminution induces opposite currents in the secondary coil. Change, in fact, whether la 
the position or current strength of the primary coil, induces currents in the secondary 
coil, and the intensity of the induced current is in proportion to the amount and sud- 
denness of the change. In singular confirmation of Ampere’s theory, a permanent bar 
magnet may be substituted for the primary coil in these experiments, and the same 
results obtained with greater intensity. When a bar magnet is introduced into the second- 
ary coil, a. current is indicated, and when it is withdrawn, a current in a contrary 
direction is observed, and these currents take place in the directions required by 
Ampere’s theory, xl change of position of the magnet is marked by a current, as in the 
former case. If we had the means of increasing or lessening the magnetism of the bar,, 
currents would be induced the same as those obtained by strengthening or weakening’ 
the current in the primary coil. It is this inductive power of iron at the moment that a 
change takes place in its magnetism, that forms the basis of magneto-electric machines. 
The manner in which this is taken advantage of will be easily understood by reference 
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to fig. 3. K S is a permanent horse-shoe magnet, and let us suppose it to be fixed; 0 D' 
is a bar of soft iron, with coils A and B wound round its extremities, and may be looked 
upon as the armature of the magnet. C D is capable of rotation round the axis E F. So > 
long as C D remains in the position indicated in the figure, no currents are induced in 
the surrounding coils, for no change takes place in the magnetism induced in it by the 
action of N S. The moment that the poles of C D leave N S, the magnetism of the soft 
iron diminishes as its distance from N S increases; and when it stands at right angles to • 
its former position, the magnetism has disappeared. During the first quarter-revolntion, 
therefore, the magnetism of the .soft iron diminishes, and tliis is attended in the coil (for 
both coils act, in fact, as one) by an electric current, wliich becomes manifest when the 
ends e, e, of the coil are joined by a conductor. During the second quarter-revolution, 
the magnetism of the armature increases till it reaches a maximum, when its poles are 
ill a line with those of N S. A current also marks this increas(3, and proceeds in the same 
direction as before; for tlmugh the magnetism increases instead of diminishes, which of ' 
itself would reverse the induced current, the polos of the revolving armature, in conse- 
quence of their change of position with the poles of the permanent magnet, have also 
been reversed, and this double reversal leaves the current to move a.s before. For the ■ 
second half-revolution the current also proceeds in one direction, but in the opposite way, 
coiH’esponding to the reversed position of the armature. Thus, in one rewhiHon of a soft 
iron armatim in front of the 2)oles of a permment magnet, two enrrenU are induced in the 
coils encircling it, in opposite directions, each lasting half a roroluiion, stand ing from the line 
jaming the poles. 

Magneto-dectvic Machine. — The general construction of a simple magneto-electric • 
machine is shown in fig. 14. N S is a fixed permanent magnet. B B is a soft iron plate, 
feo which are attached two cylinders of soft iron, round which the coils C and D are 
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wound. C B B D is thus the revolving armature, corresponding to C D in %. 13. A A 
is a brass rod rigidly connected with the armature, and also serving as the rotating ax-le. 

F is a cylindrical projection on A A, and is pressed upon by two fork-like springs, '’H and 
E, which are also the poles of the machine. The ends, m, of the coils are soldered- 
to twm metal rings on F, insulated from eacn other. When the armature revolves, A A 
and F move with it, F, H, and K are so constructed as to act as a commutator, revers- 
ing the current at each semi-revolution. By this arrangement, the opposite currents 
proceeding from the coil at each semi-revolution are transmitted to H and K in the same 
direction, so that these, 'wliich constitute the poles of the battery, so to speak, remain 
always of the same name. When the armature is made to revolve with sufficient rapidity, 
a very energetic and steady current is generated. Of late years immense progress has- 
been made in the construction of such machines. In 1866 Wilde of Manchester sur- 
prised the scientific world by a machine of unprecedented power; and more recenfly. 
Gramme of Paris has constructed another still more astonishing. These are driven by 
steam-engines, and completely eclipse both in power and constancy the largest galvanic 
battery hitherto put together. See Maghbto-blecteic Machine. See also Armature,. 
DECLmATiON' ^ Diamagnetism, ' Dipping ITeedle, and Rotation,' Magnet- 
ism o'p. ■ 

MAGNETISM, AKIMAL. , See Animal Magnetism, ante . 

MAOTET'O-SILECTRIC MACHIITE (More recent forms of). Of late years, quite a new 
era has arisen in the construction of mag- 
neto-electric machines. The compactness. 

simplicity of construction, and marvelous |j|r |1| 

power which the new machines possess, III ii! ^ 

give them quite a novel importance in Mj|| jllM 

practical electricity. The names chiefly ||| ii 

associated with the new improvements are ii i l li 

Wilde of Manchester, Siemens and Wheat- ||BiH||J| 

stone, and Gramme of Paris. Mr. H. ^ ^ 

Wilde, in 1866, patented a magneto-elec- 

trie machine, founded on the principle that | Ml 

a mrrent m‘ a magnet indefinitely weak can f 

be made to induce a mmni or a magnet of - 

indefinite strength. A general description 
will show how this is proved' and applied. 

Wilde’s.' original ' machine .is shown in 

’front elevation, 'flg. 1.' It consists of two . 'i 

machines very similar to each other, the 
upper one M'M', and the lower E E'. ■ The . ■ . 

iipper and smaller machine consists of 16 
permanent magnets, placed one behind the 

other. The front one only is seen. The ^ 

poles of these are fixed at g,g (fig, 2), to 
wiiat is termed the magnet cylinder. This 
consists of a hollow tube, made up of 

heavy masses of cast-iron, c, c, at each side, ' ■ ' ■ - . .. 

.separated from each other by brass rods, ■' ■ ■ 

b, b, the whole being knit firmly to- 
gedmr, above^ and below, ^ by brass bolt^^^^ 

of t lie m agnet cylinder, is a bug piece of soft 

In tlie” hollows of the ‘ ‘ H” the wire is turned ^ 

tops which cover in the'wire being removed ^ 
form of armature was first constructed by 

Siemens. The ends of the armature wire ^ .-ipiin I j oSL- 

are soldered to two insulated iron rings, 

Jh n' (fig. 3), against which the springs, 

(fig. 1),'^ press, which convey the current . 

from the revolving armature; m is the 

pulley of the driving-belt. If the cross- ’ ^ 

bar of the “ H” stand upright (it lies horizon- 
tally in the figure), and the armature be turned round, wiiile wires leading from 
the binding-screws, r, r' (fg.l), are connected with a. galvanometer, it will be found that 
the current induced by the'motion is in the same direction till the cross is again upright, 
but inverted. If the motion he continued beyond that point, a current in the opposite 
direction will ensue, lasting till the cross-bar is in its first position. The right laalf oi 
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!;li 0 armaluro gives off always one kind of electricity, and the left the other. The right 

and left springs, s, ,% are thus always like poles, 
change froin n to ri! (fig. 3) when the 
current in the armature changes. We come now 
to (1 escribe the singular peculiarity and merit of 
Wilde’s machine. " The current got from the 
magneto-electric machine is not directly made 
employed to generate an electro- 
magnet some hundreds of times more powerful 
than the magnetic battery originally employed, 
by means of which a corresponding increase of 
electricity may he obtained. This electro-mag- 
e ^ ^ (%• ^)’ lower part of the 

figure, and by far the most bulimy portion of the 
entire machine. It is of the horse-shoe form, E 
; ] 3 ' forming the two limbs of it. The core of 

each of these, shown by the dotted lines, is 
formed by a plate of rolled iron, 36 in. in height, 
in. in length, and 1 in. in thickness. Each is surrounded by a coil of insulated cop- 
per wire (No. 10), 1650 ft. long, wound round lengthAvise in 7 layers. The current has 
thus, in passing from the insulated binding-screw r to the similar screw r', to make a 
circuit of 3,300 feet. Each limb of the electro-magnet is thus a flat reel of covered wire 
wrapped round a sheet, of iron, the rounded ends alone of which are seen in the figure. 
The upright iron plates are joined above a bridge, P, built up also of iron-plate, and 
are fixed below the whole way along with the iron bars v, v to the 

I B sides of a magnet-cylinder of precisely the same construction as the 
one already described. The iron frame- work of the electro-magnet is 
shown by the dotted lines. The depth of the biidge is the same as 
the breadth of tlie bars a', wliich are of the same size as tlie bars 
■??, 'll The various surfaces of juncture in the frame-work are planed, 
so as to insure perfect metallic contact. The upper and lower 
machine are in action precisely alike, only the upper magnet is a per- 
mauent magnet, and the lower one an electro-magnet. We have the 
same magnet-cylinder, I, I, the same armature, A, and springs, S, S', 
and the same poles, Z, Z'; the size is, however, different; the caliber 
of the magnet-cylinder is 7 inches. Ifiie diameter of the lower arma- 
ture gives the name to the machine — viz., a 7-incli machine. Figs. 2 
and 3 are on the scale of the lower machine (fig. 1). The length of 
wire on the lower armature is 350 feet. It is 35 in. in length, and is 
made to rotate 1800 times a minute. The cross frame-work attached 
at g g to the magnet-cylinder, in which the front journal, /, of the 
tirmature rotates (at Q), is shown in the lower machine (fig. 1). When 
the machine is in action, both armatures are driven simultaneously 
by belts from the same countershaft. For the electric light, the cur- 
I'ents conveyed to the springs, S and S', need not be sent in the same 
ilirection. In that case, the separation between 7i and n' is vertical; 
and each spring presses against only one ring during the whole revolu- 
lion, receiving and transmitting each revolution two opposite cur- 
rents^ Oil for the journal and commutator is supplied from the 

A Wilde’s machine ton in weight, measuring about 5 ft. in 
length and height, and 20 in. wide, driven by a steam-engine pro- 
duces a most brilliant electric light, and exhibits the most astonishing 
heating powers. 

Wheatstone and Siemens gave a new interpretation to Wilde’s 
principle. Their important discovery is of the following nature: 
Suppose the upper machine in fig. 1 removed, and that we have noth- 
ing but the electro -magnet and armature left. If the wires proceed- 
ing from the binding-screws of the armature be joined up with the 
electro-magnet, we might fancy tliat, there being no permanent ' 
magnetism, no result would follow on the armature being moved. 
Such, however, is not the case. If the armature he moved at any 
velocity, it will soon he brought to a halt by the mutual action ensu- 
ing. In the electro-magnet there is always some magnetism left. 
This induces a feeble current in the coil, but this is sufficient to make 
the magnet stronger and able to induoe a stronger current, and tliis re- ' 
ciprocal action continues until it grows to an enormous intensity. So 
great, indeed, would it become, that if we had sufficient mechanical 
energy at, our disposal to* persist in the motion, the coils of armature 
Fie 3 and electro-magnet would be melted, and the machine destroyed. 

This startling discovery may, however, be thought of little value, as 
machine that consumes its own electricity is of no external use. All machines now 
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work OE tMs reciprocal principle, and a descriptioii of them will best show how it Is 
turned to account. Ladd was the first to construct a machine on Wheatstone and 
Siemens’s principle. In the armature there are two unequal coils, the larger for fur- 
nishing the external current, the smaller for exciting the electro-magnet. These two 
coils rev olve together, the one at right angles to "the other, in the same magnet- 
nylinder. In large machines he uses two magnet-cylinders, one at each end of tho 
electro-magnet; or rather, he uses two electro -magnets, and the two armatures com- 
plete the magnetic circuit. Ferguson of Edinburgh alters Ladd’s arrangement in 
using only one piece of iron for the armature of the machine" with two grooves 
cut in it, a larger one for the coil giving the external current, and a smaller one for 
the exciting current. This offers the advantage that the heating of the solid iron of 
the armature by repeated magnetism is lessened by being transformed into an electric 
current, llxe electro-magnet is thus fed by a current obtained not by an additional 
cxpeiuliture of energy, but by the utilization of force that -would be otherwise converted 
into useless or even hurtful heat. 

The great drawback of all the forms of the machine just described is the enormous 
velocity at which they rotate— some S, 000 or more revolutions in the minute. At this 
speed a machine soon wears itself out. Another disadvantage is the heating of the 
aniiatures in Wilde and Ladd’s machine. Ferguson’s has never been tried on a large scale. 
It is found necessary to keep the armatures cool by a flow of cold water. This heat, how- 
ever removed, is manifestly a mere squandering of the energy of motion, and a loss to the 
current given off", A third objection is the loss that always takes place when the side- 
. springs change from the one ring to the other, sparks more or less bright accompanying 
the change. For the electric light, however, the alternate currents are used, and this 
source of loss is not experienced. These defects are removed in the latest form of the 
electro-magnetic machine by Gramme of Paris. In it, instead of a solid armature of 
iron, a ring is employed on which a great number of bobbins of wire are set. Fig. 4 is 
intended to explain the rudimentary prin- 
< ciple of it. The ends of the wires of two 
contiguous bobbins are soldered to strips 
of metal called sectors. These are shown 
;as radii in the figure. In the machine 
itself they are first brought down radially, 
then turned at riglit angles so as to be 
- parallel to the axis of the machine. They 
are very numerous (though few in the 
figure), and being separated from each 
other by sheets of silk, form a compact 
whole. Metallic brushes, B, B, rub on 
. the end face of the sectors, and form the 
poles^ of the revolving armature. The 
principle of action may be thus under- 
' stood : Suppose we firk ascertain what 
takes place in the coil of one bobbin as it 
revolves in the presence of the magnetic 
poles, P, N. If we start from the equa- 
torial line, E E', and go by successive 
impulses, w^e find that, when the bobbin 
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IS Joined with a galvanometer, the current induced is always in one direction until we 
come a^gain to the equatorial line; but wlien we pass this, the current is reversed on the 
other side. ^ This is much the same as what is found in the Siemens armature. .But 
there is this difl’erence here: The armature wire wdth the sectors is continuous from 
end to end. On each side of the equatorial line we have two equal and opposite elec- 
tric forces or batteries, and these, if left alone, wmuld neutralize each other. But if, in 
the equatorial line, we introduce brushes to act as poles, we have, as it were, two gal- 
vanic batteries joined up, as it is called, in quantity, wdth both positive poles togethei 
.and also both negative. The brushes embrace several sectors at once, so there is nc 
spark when they leave any particular sector, contact being established with the others. 
The conditions of the machine never alter, and hence the current is perfectly steady, 
and the sectors being always of the same sign at the points where the brushes rub, the 
current is^ ahvays in the same direction. Siemens and 'Wheatstone’s principie is 
employed in Gramme machines. There are two fixed electro-magnets, and two arma' 
tures on the same spindle; one electro-magnet and one armature being set apart for 
exciting both electro-magnets, and the other armature and electro-magnet for sending 
out the external current. Astonishing as were the effects produced by Wilde’s machine, 
those obtained from Gramme’s seem quite to eclipse them. In comparing two magneto 
' electric machines, we mu.st take into account the kind of wire used for the revolving 
armature. For tension purposes, a thin and long wire gives the best results; for quan- 
tity or healing purposes, a short and thick wire does "best. To compare a tension with 
a quantity armature, the same test even in the same machine would give most contra 
■dictory results. But comparing, so far as possible, machines intended for the same 
purpose, Graminc seems to have the advantage of all others. In the first place, the 
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speed of revolution seldom exceeds 800 revolutions per minute; SOO is^ sufficient^ for 
most purposes, i Gramme maciiine driven by the hand will melt 10 in. of an iron, 
•wire of an inch in diameter, a feat not acGomplished by any other arrangement,. 
The electric light got by a 3-horse-power enginn -working a machine a ton in weight is- 
equal to upwards of 8,000 sperm candles. A signal-light of this kind has been con- 
structed for the house of lords, under the superintendence of the eminent engineer Conrad 
W. Gooke, who has rendered no small service in perfecting the machine. The carbons 
consumed last for four hours, and when burned out are instantaneously replaced. A 
Gramme machine adapted for electro-plating, and worked by a 1 -horse-power engine, 
deposits nearly 27 oz. of silver per hour, an achievement far transcending the similar' 
performance of other machines. Among the heating wonders of the Gramme machine 
we are told of a file half an inch in diameter being burnt lip in 5 minutes, of 15 ft. of ’ 
Eo. 18 platinum wire being brought to a glowing heat, and , of 8 ft. of iron wire .051. 
inch in diameter being fused. 


MACTIF'ICAT, a musical composition in the evening service of the Roman Catholic 
church, and also of the Lutheran and English churches. The words are taken from 
Luke i. 40-55, containing the “ song of the Virgin Mary,” which, in the Vulgate, begins • 
with Magnijkat In the Roman Catholic church, the Magnificat is a grand hymn,, 
powerful in melody and harmony, mixed with pompous fugues, and with full instru- 
mentation. In moaern time there have been few attempts in the Roman Catholic ser- 
vice to supersede the older music of the Magnificat (by Palestrina) ; but in the service * 
of the church of England, where the music is of a less elevated character, new com- 
positions are frequently written for the Magnificat, by composers strictly of the English! 
school.' ■ ■ , ■ 

MAGHIEYING-GLASa See Miceoscope, ante. 

MAGNIK, Ghaeles, 1798-1862; b. Paris; received a superior education, and at the 
age of 20 became an assistant in the imperial library, and in 1882 a director. He wrote 
for the Paris press, theatrical criticism, essays, and sketches, and attracted the favorable 
notice of leading French writers. He also delivered lectures at the Sorbonne on the* 
origin of the modern stage, and gained a sufficient reputation as a man of learning to ^ 
obtain a seat in the academy of inscriptions and belles-lettres. His published works > 
include Camerim ei MHitatimB Mst&Hqms et Les Oi'igines du Theatre Mod- 

^ erne; Le Theatre des Rrosditha; and Hutoire des Marionettes. 

MAGrNOLIA, a genus of beautiful trees of the natural order magnoliacem, having a 
calyx of 8 sepals, a corolla of 6 to 12 petals, and carpels in spikes arranged in cones, 
and opening at the dorsal suture. They are natives chiefly of North America, the 
Himalaya mountains, China, and Japan. The flowers are large and solitary ; the leaves 
large. The wood is in general soft, spongy, and of little value. M, gmndiflora, ■ 
times called the Bio Laueel, has white flowers sometimes a foot in diameter. It is a 
lofty and magnificent evergreen tree, conspicuous at a great distance, found in the lower* 
districts from North Carolina to the gulf of Mexico. It succeeds well as an orna- 
mental tree in the s. of England, but in Scotland requires a wall and some protection in 
winter. Jf. is found' on the Alleghany mountains, and extends as far n. as 

lat. 48*’. From the radiated manner in which its leaves are disposed at the extremities 
of the branches, it has received the name of Umbkella Teee. It has very large white 
flowers. It is one of the species most commonly cultivated in Britain, hut in Scotland 
it requires a wall. M. acuminata inhabits the same districts, aod is a lofty tree with 
greenish-yellow flowers. It endures the climate of Britain well, but its flowers are not 
so nmcb admired as those of some of its congeners. M. glaaca, a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Carolina, is known by the names of White Bay, Beaveiwood, and. 
SwAMi^ Sassapkas. It is a tree or shrub of 15 to 20 ft. in height, with very beautiful 
and fragrant white flowers. The Ytjlais', or Chinese magnolia {M. yulan or eonspiciia), 
has been much cultivated in China for more than 1200 years, on account of its beautiful 
and fragrant white flowers, which it produces in great profusion. It is one of the finest 
ornamental trees we possess, and succeeds well in the s. of England, and against a 'wall 
in Scotland. It is a deciduous tree, and the flowers expand before the development of 
the leaves. M. excelsa^ one of the finevSt species known, is a predominant tree in some 
parts of the Himalaya mountains, at an elevation of 7,000 or 8,000 ft., the mountains 
when it is in blossom appearing as sprinkled with snow. M. CamphelUi, another native 
of the same region, produces great rose-colored flowers, and is described by Br. Hooker 
• as the most superb of the genus. Allied to the genus magnolia is Miclielia, some of the 
i species of which are amongst the most valuable timber trees of Nepaul, and very orna- 
’■ mental. The bark of some of them is used medicinally, and the fragrant flowers of a 
species called champac are the delight of the people of Hindustan. Manglietia is 
another closely allied genus, to which belong valuable timber trees of Nepaul and of the 
Indian islands. The natural order magnoliacem is closely allied to ranunculacem, 
differing chiefly in the arborescent habit, and in the large stipules which envelop the 
young leaves before they open, but soon fall off. The leaves are simple. Aromatic 
properties are prevalent. To this order belong the tulip tree, star anise, and mnWs- 
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Berlin where he devotS himsdlf’ educated at the university of 

chemistry with Berzelius at Stockliolm At i studied 

discoveries in chemistry and in i avqd yv, ^ already made important 

professor of physte aild TechtVo|ySr ^rst “ "“A" 18^5., ordinary 

througly.;V™^ere pu\a 

SkabSrifeiaS”wlfereWsla^^^^^^ b. in 1781 at 

many generations been distino-uished'Vor ll^nJinl o ^ lather’s side, had for 
entered the university of Copenha^mn with n vip4^nf ^ Magnusseu 

he so far fulMlIed the orio?nai although 

for some years in Iceland'^Mf education as to practice this profession - 

1812, to return to Copenhien" whefe'^’he devcStr^M^^^^^ pursuits led him, in 

studies, under the direction of his distinmiiaiwi ^ith much zeal to his favorite 

5 ISIS he obtained a cS of itr^efn L nSi?^^ Thorlacius. 

the academy of fine arts he fr-ive university , and in 1819, at the sohcUation 

and mythology. Prom this ’ or even an eoS . ancient northern literature 

devoted himself to the elucidation of ^ 

commensurate with the oTeat ability nnd^-f41ff a success that was generally 

it. although in some fe^ tastancE Ms S led "P°“ 

Among his earliest and most note worth v wArV^ adopt too hasty conclusions, 

and earliest migrations of the Oaucasm racM fl8l«v ht?®''® ‘f.f''® aboriginal home 
archsBOlogy (1820); the indices MossariM an5®i! ?o“ri'ibutions to northern 

dation of the 2d and 3 d M the A ^ f-?? compiled for the eluci- 

his comprehensive translation of the Elder Ed^da"f A wlf Eddas (1«18 and 1828); 

1824); and his expositton of tL Kopen. 

Among his later Lrks, las 

angry discussion ; and although manv of his ?nteTnrPt^Hon= erl ® J 'o ““oh 

proved to be utterly untenable the lenkin of assumed runes have been 

the subject of runef SX ’ hive tbrmvf '^brnh he brought to bear on 

both in regard to North Ameriran •inXnrio bgbt on this branch of arcliseology, 

Rafn, Magnussen eMiMated th^MXrv anran'if^^^^^^^^ , I“ o?“Jonorioo wifh 

i&ronla/ul’s Bisioriske Mindesmerker Koo * 1 ^ ®i'eenland m an able work 

similar course of luquiiTin r^ard’to he subsequently prosecuted a 

g'arxsa -gy S'S S 

Si,j,^rbr;isxs‘L^srife^^^^ 

the^a\y*^riiuitein ra®nges' °Thlsurfnce vSies in’^eha*® river, and bounded on 

sq.m.; pop. ’80, 0.943. The XduotioS are LTabS,?r’ ^ ^00 

‘”SoX'-af “'‘T’ 55r.ar 

to the miiiisttj of aBopia 011 ^ 01 ?' 'o t^tOordaineil 

Europe, and pastoratefit New S and aIS f J^'«bmond, Va. After a tour in 
where he renwins. He has miblished m 1800 to Philadelphia, 

Oratom of Americn 1«4Q- BA,,,?;, L'mtift 

He ha.s slfown a Sr^Ltrd ISsI 

the“SvrcMe1iS.^^im^^.^^^^ (^•-)> differing from 

brigliter colors, the most prevaMnt colSr bdni^hbfe with^h^ smaller size and 

only British species is the cXmon I.T of black and white. The 

P<c,t of the Romans; a comXrbiid M Si of fj'® «>'eeK and 

well known to require particular deserintinn it* ^ parts of Europe, and too 

blnck, white, and blue-makin- ifStc L'*® but not finely mingled colors- 
equaliy attracting attention T& maanie^s vpne£p***t'^®K its dissonant, harsh cry 
year. It builds its nest in high trees^fhe ouSidfblini^fofm!^” *bro«ghout the 

interwoven, the inside plastered with thorny sticks strongly 

a.<lomc, and one aXKft on the sflfteftf nlr:f v ‘be S,^ 

vigilant in an extreme degree notable for cunnint- hpH, * magpie is shy and 
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consequently often makes its nest under the eaves of clmrclies and other buildings. The 
mairpie is easily tamed, becomes impudently familiar, and learns to articulate a few 
words. Both in a wild and tame state, it has a propensity to seize and carry oil bright 
or glittering articles. It abounds in most parts of Europe and tlie north of Asia, and in 
the northern parts of America, but is rare in the parts of America near the Atlantic.-— 
The other species are mostly natives of the eastern parts of Asia. 

MAGKUDER, John Bankhead, ISIO-TI; b. Va. ; giwluated at the military^acadeniy 
in 1830, and was appointed second lieut. in the infantry. He was promoted first lieut. 
in 183ii, and capt. in 1846. He served with distinction through the Mexican war, at the 
head of the light battery attached to the division of gen. Pillow. He was brevetted maj. 
after Cerro Gordo, and lieut. col. after Chapultepec, where lie was wounded. He resigned 
from the army April 2, 1861, to enter the confederate servicev in which he -was made 
successively col., brig.gen., and maj. gen. He wais at first attached to the army of Yir- 
ginia, commanding at'Yorktown^tiirits evacuation in May, 18^12, when he joined the 
campaign on the Chickahominy, " in October of the same year he -went to Texas to take 
command of the department of the w^est, embracing, besides Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico. He remained in active service in Texas throughout the war, conducting a 
number of military operations, of which the most brilliant resulted in the abandonment 
of Galveston by the federal forces. After the war he lived for a time in Mexico, but 
afterwards settled in Texas. 

MAGUIRE, John Francis, 1815-72, b. Ireland; a lawyer and journalist. He sat in 
parliament as member for Diingarvon from 1852 to 1865, and for Cork from 1865 till his 
death. He was mayor of Cork for several years, and owned and edited there the 
Examiner, lie was the author of The Industrial Morerneiit in Ireland w 1852; Eome 
and its Ruler; The Irish in America; Life of Father Mathew, and The Newt Generation. 

MAGYAR. See Hungary. 

HAHABHARATA (from the Sanskrit maliat — changed to mahd-^gvedX, and Bhdrata) 
is the name of one of the two great epic poems of ancient India. For the other, see the 
article KImIyanA. As its main story relates to the contest between two rival families, 
hotli descendants of a king, Bharata, the word MahUbintrata probably implies “the great 
history of the descendants of Bharata;” for another explanation of the word, which 
connects it with bhdra, weight, was obviously invented merely to convey an idea of the 
enormous extent of this poem. According to this explanation, it would mean the “very 
weighty (poem),” because, “ when weighed, it was found to be heavier than all the four 
Vedas together with their mystical writings.” However devoid of grammatical value 
this popular account of the word MahWifirata may be, it does not exaggerate the bulk 
of this epos, which, in its present condition, consists of upwards of 100,000 verses, each 
containing 32 syllables; while, if a tradtition, reported in the introduction to the work 
itself, could be trusted, it was formerly known in other recensions of a still greater 
extent. In its actual shape, it is divided into 18 parvans or books, the Earkansa 
(q.v.) being considered as a supplementary part of it. That this huge composition was 
not the work of one single individual, but a production of successive ages, clearly 
results from the multifariousness of its contents, from the di:fference of style which 
characterizes its various parts, and even from the contradictions which disturb its har- 
mony. Hindu tradition ascribes it to Vydsa; but as Vyasa means “the distributer or 
arranger;” and as the same individual is also the reputed compiler of the Vedas, Purclnas, 
and several other works, it is obvious that no historical value can be assigned to this 
generic name. The contents of the MahShhfirata may he distinguished into the leading 
story and the episodical matter connected with it. Tlie former is probably founded on 
real events in the oldest history of India, though in the epic narrative it will be difficult 
to disentangle the reality from the fiction. The story comprises the contest of the cele- 
brated families called the Kauravas and P^iidavas, ending in the victory of the latter, 
and in the establishment of their rule over the northern part of India. Kuru, a descend- 
ant of Bharata, had two sons, Bhritarashtra and Pfindu. The sons of the former, com- 
monly called the Kanrams, were a hundred in number, the eldest of them being Duryo- 
dhana; those of Pjtndu — the Pdndams-^WQve fiVQ, Yudhishthira, Bhima, Arj\ina, and 
the twins Nakula and Sahadeva. PAndu having resigned his throne, DhritarHshtra, 
though blind, assumed the government, and ultimately divided his kingdom between 
his sons and the sons of P^ndu. The former, however, coveting the territory allotted 
to the P^ndu princes, endeavored to get possession of it. A game of dice was the means 
by which they bound over their cousins to relinquish their kingdom, promising, how- 
ever, to restore it to them if they passed twelve years in the forests, and a, thirteenth vear 
in such disguises as to escape detection. This promise was faithfully kept by the Mn- 
dtivus; but the term of their banishment having expired, the Kuru princes refused to 
redeem their word. A war ensued, ending in the complete destruction of the Kauravas. 
These are the meager outlines of the leading story of the Malifibb^rata, where, as may be 
inferred, Duryodhana and hi?j brothers are pictured as the type of all conceivable wlck- 
"edness, and the Pandu princes as paragons of virtue and heroism. That the latter are 
the incarnations of sundry deities— that tiie gods take an active part in the development 
of the plot, in short, that Hindu mythology is always interwoven with these stirring 
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slightly aoquaiLd with no further remark to any one but 

of the 100.000 verses which cousSSte freS epoTSe out 

is episodical Thfm^ ^'P 

Imked with the main story, may be distrihuteii *“ ®’ ®® ** wcidentaily 

such minor additions as fables. genealoSii«tv l?*'®® Passing ovei 

like. One category of such episodes Ami the 

mythical hystory of India, as, for instance I®* i’’® ancient or 

IS more strictly mytholooiea] romnj-;«inn. ^ ^ episodes of JSala and Sakuntala- a second 
dogmatic-it rkito^ rkT^"?i ® ““‘■d i® didactic m 

■ brated Bhagavadglta, and the prineinal nnrfi’r,f,F‘ ®® “ of dm cele- ' 

this episodical matter, which auSs ^^th and 13th books. By meaifof 

was suppadded to the original structure of the co'Bsisteney, 

a collection of all that was needed to bi knCtm n H M^haiJl'^rata gradually becamC 
the encyclopaedia of India. ‘‘ There is nrna^ra^i' ‘^.,®‘>du ; in fact, it became 

Itself, that is not founded on this epo.s Tbi- tiv” ’’ ij*® says of 

Vedas and their supplementary sciences has knowing the" four 

. . , . It is the great manual of ah hat Sn oraTu^ifi,?^ l>e knows this gfeat epos 
noticed that the Brahmanic authors of thf Fil ■’ f“d agreeable.” Yet it should be 
pffidia tor the Kshattriya or military easte^ for iMq it especially as an encyclo- 

rehpon. and the duties of the secoL mte wht f * w interests! the 

with a view of establishing the superiodty of t ®*'^®y®> of course, 

IS for tliis^reason not emphasized in the Mah'lbivlrot/ tif religion 
(see PuBANA) have largely drawn w ^ though the later sectarian works 
afforded tliem by the great epic work. The text^of thp\rqf c ^^^iiythological material 
in Calcutta in four ouarto volumes v ^hihabharata has been published 

mg a table of contents. Two other edmons are in ^ volume, contain- 

Tjie best researches on the Mahitbh^rata ait t publication at Bombay 

jkuncU des Morgenlandes (1837 ff ) and in'hia bis die 

leading story of the Mkhatoar-ita A sort of analy- 

Poem Herd^ue dea iiidic«s (Paris, I860) and bv 1“ EichhofiTs 

A--.*. lo.d„, 1868). Sa.Uo f.l5) 

Si'va iToalM^ (His'^coB^rt^DiiiJl ‘1“®'?^ the usual names by whieh the Hindu god 

dess.”) In Buddhistic history (“the great gW • 

BuddL S'Skyammif or slffs a Smedt achir wh!? «« 
dhistic church. His adversaries aceme Mm 1? ^ » schism in the Bud- 

among the Arhats, his emiLnce Sot b^ matter crime, but as he is ranked 

kim^is called See 

He“mn“SaphVskally^h?prtfonTf°rAl‘^‘f^ 

Abhidharma; and trkditfon ascribS rhim al^fl **1® Buddhists called ■ 

the VaibMsMha school of BudSiistic nbiMsrvtw*^®n,r“®*“i di’^ision of 

his life.-See E. BurnoS ^ jegends are connected with ' 

and his posthumous work.’x. Lotua d/fa Indien {2m% IHU), 

yn tnYafA^oA^fhkiScIa^ at Hamilton college in 

terian church in Pittsford V -mr) nfh i t 1839 became pastor of a Presby- 
cinnati in 1881, bfeame preldlnt nr,6 .*i''® ®ame denomination in cS- 

president of Cleveland university from F P^ato^pliy at Oberlin in 1835; was 

Jackson, Mich., from lErind of^nofw at= Pf .‘°t of a Congregational church lu 
Adrian college from 1861-71 ’ His nrinm°!nf^,®'* from 1858-61; and president of 

tian Perfection: the &ienceof 7 )^t 7 rw,m 7 ”f’ 8criptm-e Poetrine of Chria- 

the latter directed ao-aiLt Shmlism ' and liefuted— 

the department of mfittary c?hidsm written also a work of some lize in 

anpSfSAi'^Zhfthktdn^ f West Point, and 

of mathematics at the academT and in 1^9 was made assistant professor 

fe,ssor of military enginperin! akdTmMn;v!;w^ “''’'aad, pro- 

wliirtli — ‘t! ■> f . f W^est Point in thM, f'n.nnr*itTr fill l«»o /7/nr. th. 


OperaUom, the two constitutimr m - Tf , Mtmary Mmmg and Siege 

of Mditm'g [Engineering, lie aTscPmiblkhpfl aL' Elementary Courm 

in 1837,wliich h(3 rewrote and reviid Engineering 

Service of Troops, 1847- Elementarv Tren^fp' Mmneed Onm^, Outpost, and Detachment 

Qemietry, 1864: and ak edi ion Desenptm 

ciu tcuMon or Aiosele} s Altchamcal Principles of MngineeHng and 
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ArcMiecture, 1856. Brown university, Dartmouth college, and William and Mary col- 
lege conferred upon him the degree of ll.d. 

MAHAK, Milo, b.d., 1819-70; b. Suffolk, ISTansemond co., Va.; w^as educated at; 
St. Paul’s college, Flushing, L.I.; took orders in the Protestant Episcopal church in 1845; 
became rector of Grace church, Jersey G.ity, in 1848; and in 1850 assisttint minister of St, 
Mark’s church, Philadelphia ; was elected professor of church history in the E piscopal gen- 
eral theological seminary in JSTew York in 1851, which position he held for 13 years. In 
1864 he became rector of St. Paul’s church, Baltimore. His published works are Ihs 
Exerme of Faith* History of the Ghurch the First Three Centuries; Itejdy to Golenso; 
Palnioni, a Free Inquiry; Comedy of Canonization, The Kev. J. Hopkins collected and 
published his works, with a memoir, in 8 vols. 


ICAHANHITD'BY (more accurately, Mahakadi), a river of India, rises on the s.w. 
border of the presidency of Bengal, in lat. 20“ 20' ii., long. 82“ east. After an eastward 
course of 520 m., 300 m. of which are navigable, having divided into several branches at 
the town of Cuttack, which forms the head of its delta, it flows e. and s.e. tiirougli tlie 
district of that name, and falls by several mouths into the bay of Bengal. 
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MAH AHOY' CITY, a t. in Schuylkill co., Penn. ; 80 m. from Philadelphia; pop. f 

5,553; situated in the valley of the same name and in the neighborhood of extensive 
coal fields, in the mining of w^hich and trades connected with it the people of the city 
are mainly occupied. 

MAHAsiLlJBHIKA is the name of one of the two great divisions of the Buddhistic 
church which arose 200 years after the death of the Buddha S'akyamuni, or about 343, 
caused, as it seems, by the schism of MahMeva (q.v.). For the other division, see 
Sthavira. Out of the Mah^s^nghika school arose, in the course of the next centuricjs, 
numerous sects. For the tenets common to all, and for those peculiar to each of these 
sects, the special student of the Buddhist religion will at present most advantageously 
consult the work of prof. W. Wassiljew, Her BuddhismaSi seine Hognien, Qesch&U und 
X'iteraifMr (St, Petersburg, 1860). 

MAHAS'KA, a co. in s.e.Towa, watered bytheDes Moines and forks of the Skunk 
rivers, and traversed by the Central and Des Moines Valley railroads; 576 sq.m.; pop. 

’80,25,201. The surface is chiefly prairie land, with wooded intervals, The soil is I 

fertile, producing largely of wheat, Indian corn, oats, hay, and potatoes. Considerable ] 

wool is grown; the number of cattle, sheep, and swine is large, and there are some i 

quite important manufactories. Co. seat, Oskaloosa. j 

KAHAVAKSA is the title of two celebrated works written in P^li, and relating to the 
history of LankA or Ceylon (q.v.), from its earliest period down to the reign of 
Mah^sena, who died 302 after Christ. The older woi*k was probably composed by the 
monks of the convent Uttaravihtra at Anur^dhApura, the capital of Ceylon. Its date is 
uncertain; but it lias apparently preceded the reign of Dhtosena (459-477), as that 
monarch ordered it to be read in public, a circumstance which seems to prove the 
celebrity it enjoyed already at his time. —The later work of the same name is an 
improved edition and continuation of the former. Its author, Mahdncmia, was the son 

of an aunt of the king Dhittusena, and he brings down the history of Ceylon, like his 
predecessor, to the death of Mah^sena. ‘A first volume of the text of the latter work, 
in Ko man characters, with a translation subjoined, and an introductory essay on Pali 
Buddhistic literature,” was published by the lion. George Tumour (Ceylon, 1837). See 
also Lassen, Indische Alterthumskimdey^o\ n^ p. 15, fl. (Bonn, 1852). 



MAHAVIEA (literally, great hero”), also called Viva and Vardhamdna, is the 
24th or last Jin a, or deified saint, of the Jainas (q.v.), described as of a golden com- 
plexion, and having a lion for his symbol. His legendary history is given in the Kalpa- 
Sdtra (q. v.) and the Mahmtra-CJmritra, X'^o works held in great authority by the Jainas. 
According to these works, Mahavira’s first birth occurred at a period infinitely remote; it 
was as nayasltra, headman of a village, that he first appeared in the country of Vijaya, sub- 
ject to S'atrumardana. He was next born as MaricM, the grandson of the first Jaina saint 
Eishahha; he then came to the world of BralimA, was reborn as a worldly-minded Brah- 
man'a, and after several other births— each being separated from the other b}" an interval 
passed in one of the Jaina heavens, and each period of life extending to many hundreds of 
thousands of years— he quitted the state of a deity to obtain immortality as a saint, and 
was incarnate towards the close of the fourth age (now past), when 75 years and 8^ 
months of it remained. After he was 80 years of age he renounced worldly pui’siiits, and 
departed, amidst the applauses of gods and men, to practice austerities. Finally, he 
became an Arhat or Jina; and at the age of 72 years, the period of his liberation having 
arrived, “ he resigned his breath,” and his body was burned by Indra and other deities, 
who divided amongst them such parts as were not destroyed by the flames, as the teeth 
and bones, which they preserved as relics; the ashes of the pile were distributed amongst 
the assistants,: the gods erected a splendid monument on the spot, and then returned to 
their respective heavens. At what period these events occurred is not .stated, but 
judging from some of the circumstances narrated, the last Jina expired about 500 years 
before the Christian era. Other authorities make the date of this event about a century 
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miiE a half earlier. The works above referred to state, with considerable detail, the 
eon versions worked by Mah^vira. Among the pupils were (also called Gau- 

tama, and for this reason, but erroneously, considered as the same with the founder' of 
the Buddhist religion), AgnibMU, ail three sons of Vasubhiiti, a Br^hrnan'a 

of the Gotama tribe, and others. These converts to Jaina principles are mostly made 
in the same manner: each comes to the saint prepared to overwhelm him with shame, 
when he salutes them mildly, and, as the Jainas hold, solves their metaphysical or 
religious doubts. Thus Indrablmti doubts whether there be a living principle or not; 
V^yubhhti doubts if life be not body; Man'dlta has not made up his mind on the sub- 
jects of bondage and liberation; Achalabhrsltr'i is skeptical as to the distinction between 
vice and virtue; and so on. Mahavira removes all their difficulties, and by teaching 
them the Jaina truth, converts them to the doctrine of his sect. For a summary account 
of the life of this saint, see H. T. OoleWookt' ^ Mmellaneom voL ii. p. 313, ff.; 

H. H.. Wilson’s' works, vol. i. p. 291 , ffi 

AMAHIMVa t, of tlie island of Bombay, and 7 m. n. of the city of Bombay, to which 
It is joined by railway. It is situated on the s, side of the channel separating the island 
iroin Salsette, and at the point where they are connected by a road running partly on 
arches of masonry, partly on a causeway. The passage is commanded by a fort. The 
town is ill-built, and inhabited chiefly by Christians of Portuguese descent, who have 
here a church and some other relics of their former prosperity. The inhabitants are 

• chiefly employed in fishing, the place being famous for its oysters. Pop. 9,000. 

. MAHMOOD (or MAHMIJD) OP GHIZNI (Abul-Kasim-Yemuted-Baulah), Sultan 
-of. Persia. See 'Ghiznevibes, 

MAHMin) II., Sultan of Turkey, and younger son of sultan Abdul-Hamid, was b. 

• July 20, 1785, and on the deposition of his brother, Mustafa IV., by Bai’raktar, pasha of 
Eusclmk, was raised to the throne, July 28, 1808. Balraktar became his grand vizier, 
-and vigorously aided him in his attempts to reform the constitution of the Turkish 
army. But the Janizaries, emboldened by their successful opposition to the same 
attempt on the part of Selim III., rose in rebellion, and the murder of the vizier put a 
stop for the present to the carrying out of any military reforms. Mahmud was also 
attacked by the rebels, but he secured his life and throne by the destruction of all the 
other members of the royal house of Osman. The war with Russia now commenced 
vigorously; but after a conflict of three years’ duration, which completely prostrated 
the strength of Turkey, peace was concluded at Bucharest (q.v.), The daring and 

• energetic Mahmud now applied himself to the subjugation of the semi-independent 
pashas of the outlying provinces, and to the promo tioa of radical reforms in all depart- 
ments of the government. The rebellion of the Wahabis was crushed through the instru- 
mentality of Ibrahim Pasha in 1818, and Ali Pasha (q.v.), “ the lion of Janina,” was 

•overthrown in 1822. Greece revolted in 1821, and its independence was secured by 
the battle of Kavavino in ,1827, but it was not recognized as a separate kingdom by 
Turkey till April, 1880. During the progress 01 the Greek revolution, Mahmud had 
been steadily tliough secretly maturing his plans of military reform, and in June, 1826, 
the success of his schemes was crowned by the destruction of the Janizaries (q.v.). The 

• consequent confusion into which Turkey was thrown was immediately taken advantage 
of by Russia for obtaining fresh concessions. Mahmud, however, despite these inter- 
ruptions, proceeded with iron resolutions in those plans of reform which he judged 
essential to the_ stability of the empire; and the disastrous termination of the succeeding 
war with Russia (1828-29), far from interfering with his projects, only stimulated him 
to renewed exertion. The successful revolt of the Greeks, and the late triumph of the 
Russians, togetber with the disaffection manifested by the Christian population of 
Turkey, excited in the ambitious mind of Mehemed Ali, pasha of Egypt, the desire for 
independence. See Mehemed Ali. The war which ensued was from first to last in 
favor of the Egyptians; but the intervention of Russia compelled both parties to agree 
to a treaty (1833) which was satisfactory to neither. Mahmud was novy forced to grant 
fresh concessions to his “good friend and allj^” the czar, by the treat 3 ^ of Unkiar- 
Skelessi (q.v.), July 8, 1833, and by another treaty in the following year. He was again 
at liberty to pursue his reforms in the civil administration, the principal improvements 
being the modification and readjustment of the more oppressive taxes, the formation of 
a militia on the principle adopted by England, the establishment of scliools of anatomy 
and painting, increased privileges to Frankish merchants, and the abolition of the 
export duty on grain, measures of sound policy, which tended largely to consolidate 
the new-born pros|;)erity of Turkej^ In 1838 he concluded with Great Britain a com- 
mercial treaty, which both strengthened tlie connection betiveen the two nations and 
■advanced their mercantile interests. In 1839 he renewed the war with Mehemed Ali, 
but dntd before its conclusion, July 1, 1889, after an eventful reign of 31 years. 

MAHOCtANY, the wood of the trunk of the swietmia maliagoni, a tree of 80 to 100 ft 
high, belonging to the natural order mbrelacem, a native of the West Indies and of South 
America. It lias pinnate leaves with 3 to 5 pairs of leaflets, and panicles of small 
■whitish or yellow flowers, the stamens united into a tube which is toothed at the sum- 
mit, and set round on the inside with 8 to 10 anthers. The capsule is 5-celled, about the 
size of a man’s fist, hard, woody, and oval, and the seeds are winged at the apex. It 
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attains an immense size, second to few others, and its timber is generally sound through- 
out ill the largest trees. The slow progress whicii it is observed to make, clearly indh 
cates that the trees which are cut for use must have attained a great age: 200 years has 
been assumed as an approximation. It is most abundant on the coast of Honduras and 
around Campeachy hay, whence the greater portion of that used in Europe is exported. 
St. Domingo and Cuba also yield a considerable quantity, which is of a finer quality 
than that obtained from the mainland, which is frequently called bay wood, to distin- 
guish it from the Cuba mahogany, usually called Spanish. The occupation of cutting 
this timber and removing it *to the coast for shipment is exceedingly laborious, and 
employs a large number of men and oxen. The wood varies much in value, according" 
to the color and beauty of curl; single logs have occasionally realized as much as £100(> 
for cutting into veneers, in which state it is very generally used, its great weight 
and value unfitting it for being always employed solid. It was first introduced into 
England by accident in 1597, having been used to repair one of sir Walter lialelgir’s 
ships at Trinidad; hut although the wmod so employed was much admired, it did "not 
become an article of commerce until rather more than a century later, wlien another- 
accidental circumstance brought it into demand, and it became an article of luxury, and.. 
has since maintained the highest position as a cabinet-maker’s wood. The annual 
imports into Britain are over 50,000 tons, exceeding half a million sterling in value. 
The bark has a faint aromatic smell, and a very astringent bitter taste, and in the coun- 
tries where the tree grows is used as a medicine. In England it has been recommended, 
and used under the name mahogany hark, or amaranth hark, as a substitute for Peruvian 
bark. “East India Mahogany is the timber of the rohuna tree (soyndda fehrifuga), and 
Afhican Mahogany of the khaya senegalensis, both of the order eedrelacem. 

MAHOMET. See Mohammed, ante. 

MAHON, Viscount. See Stanhope, Earl, ante. 

MAHONE, William, b. in Southampton, Va., about 1827, and graduated at the 
Virginia military institute in 1847; adopted the profession of a civil engineer; eon- 
striicted the Norfolk and Petersburg railroad; assisted in the capture by the rebels of 
the Norfolk navy yard, April 21, 1861; raised and commanded a regiment of Virginia 
soldiers in the confederate army; was in most of the battles of the peninsular campaign,, 
and in command at Bermuda Hundred at the time of Lee’s surrender. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of maj.gen. in 1864. After the war he was engaged in the manage- 
ment of several lines of railroad in Virginia. In 1880 he was elected to the senate of 
the United States as the successor of Robert E. Withers. The question of the extin- 
guishment of the public debt, which was complicated by the relations of Virginia and 
West Virginia, had been at issue during every year since 1873, when terms for its 
equitable adjustment had been agreed upon. These terms, however, not proving satis- 
factory to a large proportion of the population of the state of Virginia, W’ere not carried, 
out, and two strong parties were formed under the names, respectively, of “debt- 
payers” and “readjusters,” of the latter of which gen. Mahone became the leader and 
the most active spirit. The “readjusters,” while recognizing the just liability of Vir- 
ginia for her just debts, denied the right of her taxation for that portion of the debt 
which should attach to West Virginia, opposed over-taxation, declared in favor of the- 
protection of the public free schools, and advocated reform and economy. 

MAHO'IHA. See Barberry. 

MAHO'NING-, a co. in n.e. Ohio, watered by the Mahoning and Little Beaver rivers, 
and intersected by the Atlantic and Great Western, and Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and 
Chicago railroads; 422 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 42,867. The surface is undulating, and the soil; 
very fertile. The productions are: wheat, Indian corn, potatoes, oats, hay7wool, butter,, 
flax, and flax-seed. There are a number of iron foundries and furnaces, rolling mills, 
flour mills, saw mills, and tanneries. Co. seat, Canfield. 



MAHO'NY, Francis, 1805-66; b. Ireland; educated at the Jesuit college in Paris, 
and at Rome, where he entered the priesthood of the Roman Catholic church. He 
tried, but in vain, to find employment in his profession; and he then went to London, 
and devoted himself to literature and journalism. He contribute^ to Frasefs Magazine 
for 1836, under the pseudonym of “Oliver Yorke,” a series of papers which were after- 
wards published in book form as The Bellques of Father Front. They are conceived in 
the spirit of Wilson’s Noctee Amhrosianm, and show considerable learning and humor, 
and a talent for comic verse and parody. He was the first Roman correspondent, of the 
Daily News, and his letters from Rome to that journal were published in 1849 under the 
name of Facts and Figtiresfrom Italy. He lived at Pai’is for many years as correspond- 
ent of the London Ohbe', but in 1864 he entered a monastery, where the last two years 
of his life were passed. 

MAHOPAC', LAKE, one of a group of 22 lakes in Putnam co., N. Y., ISOO ft. above 
the level of the sea, 9 m. in circumference, a favorite resort for summer excursionists. 
It is in the midst of picturesque scenery, and offers advantages of good boating and 
fishing. 

HAHRAT'TAS, a people of Hindu race, inhabiting central India, s. of the Ganges, 
from Gwalior to Goa, and supposed by many to be the descendants of a Persian or North 
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Indian people, "who liad been driven soiithwards by tlie Mongols. They are first men- 
tioned ill iiktory about the middle of the 17tii c., vdien they possessed a narrow strip of 
territory on the w. side of the peninsula, extending from 15° to 21° n, latitude. The 
founder of the Maliratta power was Sevaji, a freebooter or adventurer, whose father 
was an officer in the service of the last king of Bejapur. By policy or by force he 
eventually succeeded in compelling the several independent chiefs to acknowledge him: 
as their leader, and with the large army then at his command overran and subdued a 
large portion of the emperor of Celhi’s territory. His son and (1680) successor, Bambaji,. 
after vigorously folloveiag out his father’s policy, was taken prisoner by Aurungzebe ia 
1689, and put to death. The incapacity of the kibsequent rulers who reigned under the^ 
title of rammjalh great king”), tempted the two chief officers of state, 'peMma, or 
prime minister, and die paymaster-gen., to divide the empire between them. This was 
effected about 1749, the former fixing his residence at Poona, and retaining a nominal 
supremacy over the whole nation of the Mahrattas; while the latter made dSTagpfir Ms- 
capital, and founded the empire of the Berar Mahrattas. This inaction, of course, 
required the sanction of the more important among the minor chiefs and officers of 
state, who gave tlieir consent on. conditioii of receiving a share of the spoil. The ulti- 
j mate result was the partition of the Maliratta kingdom into a great number of states,. 

^ more or less powerful and independent; ciiief among which were, besides the two aboveb 

mentioned, Gwalior, ruled by the Rao Scindia; Indore, by the Rao Holkar ; and Baroda,. 
by the Guicowar. It was to be expected that the usual intestine wars would supervene, 
and ultimately the East India company wns compelled to interfere. The invasion of 
the Delhi empire by Madir Shah afforded these wild and warlike mountaineers am 
opportunity, of which they eagerly availed tiiemselvcs, to wrest additional territory from 
the feeble grasp of the Mogul emperor. From this time they discharged the office of 
arbiters in the quarrels between the emperor, his vizier, and his rebellious subjects ; but. 
the frightful defeat (Jan., 1761), they sustained at the hands of Ahmed Shah Abdalli,. 
the ruler of Afghanistan, on the field of Paniput, where they lost 50,000 men, and all 
their chiefs except Holkar, weakened tlieir power for a time. They still, however, con- 
tinued to be the hired mercenai-ies of the Delhi emperor, till the growing influence of 
the British compelled them to look to their own safety. After many long and bloody 
contests with the British and their allies, in which sometimes the whole, but more fre- 
I quently a portion of the Mahrattas joined, they were one by one, with the exception of 

1 Scindiah, reduced to a state of dependence. This last-mentioned chief, having raised a- 

} powerful army, officered by Frenchmen, and disciplined after the European method, 

I continued the contest for a'number of years, till his power w^as finally broken in 1843. 

I The dignity of Peishwa was abolished m 1818, and his territories were occupied by the 

I British, with the exception of a portion which was made over to another Maliratta chief, 

I the Rajah of Sattara, their faithful ally; Nagpur and Sattara subsequently reverted to- 

the British government, but the other chiefs still possess extensive dominions, under 
British protection. 

The Mahrattas are a vigorous and active race, and though diminutive and ill-formed' 
are distinguished for their courage. They are of a cruel and perfidious disposition, and 
have exercised a most disastrous influence upon the inhabitants of the countries tliey' 
have conquered. Though devout worshipers of Brahma, no distinctions of caste exist;, 
among them. 

HAI» Angelo, Cardinal, a distinguished editor and scholar, was born in the village- 
of Schilpario, in Lombardy, Mar. 7, 1782. He was educated and lived till 1808 in. 
establishments belonging to the Jesuits; but obtained an appointment, first as associate; 

^ and ultimately as doctor, in the celebrated Ambrosian library at Milan. His career as- 

an author dates from this appointment. In 1813 lie published a translation and com- 
mentary of Isocrates, De Perviutatlone ; but his reputation is due miicli more to lus pub- 
lications of ^ the palimpsests or re-written manuscripts, the first specimens of which he- 
i issued at Milan (see Palimpsest). His earliest publications in that line were fragments- 

■■ of Cicero's Orations; of the Vklularia, a lost play of Plautus ; of Letters of Pronto, JMar- 

i eus Aurelius’s preceptor; the Ohronicorb of Eusebiu,s, and other Ic^ss important works, 

' which, however, were entirely eclipsed by his well-known edition and restoration of tlm 

i Be RepiiUica of Gicero. published in 1820. Meanwhile, Mai had been invited to Rome 

j by Pins VII., and named to the charge of the Vatican libraiy, togetlier with other 

J honomble and emoluincntary appointments. He at once turntkl his attention to the- 

I unedited MSS. of the Vatican, and after a short examination of this noble collection,. 

undertook, as the mission of iiis life, the task of publishing those among tliem which 
had been overlooked by earlier editors, or had escaped their notice. This task he 
steadily pursued; and although he was appointed, in 1883, to the onerous office of 
secretary of the propaganda, and, in 1888, to the cardinalate itself, his Roman publica- 
tions form a collection of an extent and importance almost unexampled in modern 
times. IBs first series was in 10 4to vols., entitled Scriptorum Veterwm Nom Colkctio, e- 
VaMmnis Godicibns ediia (Rome, 1825). It consists, like the great collections of Mahillon^. 
;e Moutfaucon, Dhlcheiy, and others, of miscellaneous unpublished works, partly sacred, 

partly profane, and indifferently in the Greek and the Latin languages, comprising an- 
entire volume of palimpsest fragments of the Greek historians, Polybius, Diodorus, Dioiu, 

■ 
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Dionysius, and others. The succeeding collections, viz., Olamci Avetores ex Codicihus 
YaticaniB (10 vols. 8vo, 1838), Spicilegium 'Mamanum (10 vols. 8vo, 1839-44), and liom 
Fatrwm Bibliotheca (6 vols. 4to, 1853), are all on the same plan, and all equally replete 
ivitli new and interesting materials. For many years, too, he wais engagcal in preparing 
ran edition of the celebrated Codex VaHeanus, which he hud printed, but the publicatir)ii 
>of which was postponed, awaiting the preparation of his iutend(id preliimnary disserta- 
tions. He died, however, rather unexpecledly, at Aibano, Sept. 8, 1854; and as no 
trace of the expected preliminary matter w^as found among his papers, 11, le edition was 
published (1857) entirely without critical matter. It has, in consequence, disappointed 
■expectation. His library, wdiich he directed to be sold for tlic use of the poor of his 
native village, was purchased by the pope for the Vatican library. 


HAIBEK, The, a name given to a machine for beheading criminals, which was in use 
in Scotland from about the middle of the 16th c. to nearly the end of the 17th century. 
It is said to have been introduced into Scotland by the regent Morton, who had seen it 
at Halifax, in Yorkshire, and was himself the first to sulfer by it, whence the proverb, 
He that invented the maiden first handselled it.” Morton, for anything that is known 



to the contrary, may have introduced the maiden; hut he certainly w’as not its first i 

wictim. Fifteen years before he was put to death by it (1581 a.d.) it ^vas employed to ^ 

behead Thomas Scott of Cambusmichael, one of the murderers of Kizzio (1566 a.d). It 
would seem at first to have been called indifferently “the maiden ” and “the widow”— 
both names, it may be conjectured, having their origin in some such pleasantry as was 
glanced at by one of the maiden’s last victims, the earl of Argyle (1681 a.x>.), when he 
protested that it was “ the sweetest maiden he had ever kissed.” A frightful instrument 
of punishment used in Germany in the middle ages was called “the virgin.” But it 
had no resemblance to the maiden, which was exactly like the French guillotine (q.v.), 
except that it had no turning-plank on which to bind the criminal. The maiden wliicii 
was used iu the Scottish capital is now in the museum of the antiquaries of Scotland at 
-Edinburgh. A figure of it is given in the article GuilIjOTINE. 

MAIBENHAIB (Adiankim CapiUiis- Veneris), a small, delicate, and graceful fern, with 
bipinnate fronds, alternate obovate aud wedge-shaped membranaceous pinnules on 
capillary stalks, and marginal sori hidden beneath oblong indusia; growing on moist 
rocks and old walk, especially near the sea; rare in Britain, but very abundant in the 
south of Europe, where it covers the inside of wells and the basins of fountains (as at 
VaucUise) with a tapestry of the most delicate .green. Another species of the same 
.'genus, A. pedatum, a native of North America, with pedate leaves, has a sweet, fra, grant 
root-stock, of which Qapillaire (q.v.) is made. It is supposed that the name maidenliair 
•originated in the use of a mucilage made from this fern by w'omen for stiffening their 
hair. This name is sometimes applied also to some species of spleenwort (Asple?iium), 

;as Ai adiantum nigrum and A. trichomanes, 

MAIDENHEAD, a municipal borough and market-town of England, in the county of 
Berks, is situated amid beautiful scenery, on the right bank of the Thames, 26 m. w. of 
London, It carries on some trade in meal, malt, and timber, and has a large brewery. 

Pop, ’71, 6,173. 

MAIDS OE HONOB. See Ladies oe the Queen’s Household. 


MAID'STONE (old form, Medwegston), the county town of Kent, England, on the 
Tight bank of the Medway, 43 m. from London by the south-eastern railway. It is a 
municipal and parliamentary borough, and return 2 meml)ers to parliament. It stands 
in a noted corn-district; its grain-market is the most important iu the counter; and in 
the vicinity are the famous hop-grounds known as “the middle growth of Kent.” 
'The parish church, built toward the close of the 14th c., in the perpendicular style, 
contains many interesting tombs. The remains of the college or hospital of All-Saints, 
which gi-ew out of a hospital founded in 1260 at the entrance of the town for the benefit 
of pilgrims traveling to Canterbury, are highly picturesque. Maidstone has numerous 
•educational and other institutions. An extensive oil, and several paper mills, sacking 
and twine manufactories, aud several breweries, are in operation. Pop. of parliamen- 
tary borough ’71, 26,237. 


MAI'GEE, Semna aquUa, a fish of the acanthopterous sdmnidm, common in the 

Mediterranean sea, btit a rare visitant of the British shores. It attains a large size, 
being seldom taken less than 3 ft., whilst it is sometimes 6 ft. long. In general appear- 
ance it much resembles a large bass, but the head is shorter and more rounde<l, and the 
tongue and roof of the mouth are destitute of teeth. The maigre is in very hi.gh esteem 
for the table, and the head is a favorite delicacy of epicures. The strength'of the maigre 
is such that a stroke of its tail will throw down a man; and when it is taken, the fisher- 
men therefore quickly stun it by a blow on the head. It is one of those fishes which 
emit a peculiar sound, which has been described as a kind of purring or buzzing, and 
has been heard from a depth of 120 feet. Fishermen have been guided by this sound to 
let down their nets so as to inclose a number of maigres. The maigre appears to be the 
umbrina of the Romans, and was highlj" esteemed by them. The stones of its ears were 
formerly set in gold, and worn on tlie neck, imaginary virtues being ascribed to them, 


3^9 ■ ■■ ■ ' Bfaideii. ' : ^ 

' ' ^ Maiuiosiides, 

particularly in tlie cure of colic; Ibut it was requisite that they should be obtained as a 
^ift, and not by purchase.' , 

^ MAIL {Fi\ fMulle, It. maglia; from^ a spot, hole, or mesh of a net) 

signifies a metal net-work, and is ordinarily applied to such net-work when used as body 
■defensive armor. Well-made mail formed an admirable defense against all weapons 
'except firearms, and its pliability and comparative lightness gave it favor over the more \ 
^cumbrous plate-armor. i 

. "MAIL. See PosT-OFFieB. , , , , ’ ■ 

MAILEB OWESiKS, Scle7’ogemd(B or iriglidm, a family of acanthopterous fishes, dis- 
tinguishingly characterized by an enlargement of certain bones of the head and gill- 
covers to form a bony armor for the cheeks. They exhibit great variety of forms; 
.some of them are remarkable for their elegance and for their delicate or splendid hues, 
■other for their extreme ugliness. Gurnards (q.v.) are among the best known and most 
valuable of this family. To it belong also bull-heads (q.v.) and scoTpmnm (q.v.). Stickle- 
backs (q.v.) are sometimes referred to it. The species are widely distributed in the seas 
'Of all parts of the world; a few inhabit lakes and rivers. 

MAMATCHIir, a ti*ading t. on the northern boundary of Mongolia, opposite Kiahta 

MAIMIB'0 is the shooting, stabbing, or otherwise seriously injuring of a person, and 
therefore, when treated as a criminal offense, properly belongs to the heads of assault, 
■attempt to murder, and offenses a.^ainst the person generally. Maiming cattle is classed 
under the head of malicious injuries to property. 

HAIMOH'IDES, or rather Moses ben Maimon (RaMBaM=Eabbi Moses ben Mai- 
MON) B. Joseph b. Isaac b. Joseph b. Obadjah, etc. ; Arab. Aben A mb an (Amku) 
Musa Ibn Abdallah Ibn Maimon Al-Kortoei, was b. at Cordova, Mar. 30, 1185. 
Little is known of his early life, which fell in the troublous period of the Moravide 
Tukrs. His first instruction he received at the hand of his father, himself a learned 
man, and author of several important works in Arabic and Hebrew. Under the guid- 
ance of the most distinguished Arabic masters of the time, Maimonides then devoted 
himself to the study of Greek (Aristotelian) philosophy, the science of medicine, and j 
theology. When, in 1148, Abd-al-Mumen, the successor of Abdallah, in the newly ; 
•established reign of the Al-Mohads (Unitarians), took Cordova, and, shortly afterwards, 
subjected all Andalusia, both Jews and Christians residing there were forced either to 
profess Islam or to emigrate. Maimonides’s family, however, together with many others 
to whom emigration ^as well-nigh impossible, outwardly embraced the Mohammedan 
faith, or rather for the time being renounced the public profession of Judaism, all the 
wdiile remaining faithful to it in secret, and keeping up a close communication with 
their co-religionists abroad, an arrangement in which the government readily acquiesced, 
since it fully answered their purpose. For more than iff years Maimonides thus lived 
together with his whole family under the assumed character of Mohammedans; but 
when the death of the reigning sovereign brought no change in the system of religious 
Intolerance, they resolved to emigrate. In 1165 they embarked, went to Acco, and, by 
w^ay of Jerusalem, to Cairo, where Maimonides’s father died. Maimonides settled in 
Fostitt (Old Cairo), wdiere for some time he gained his livelihood by the jewml-trade, 
iuntil his great medical knowledge pi*ocured him the high office of physician to Salah 
Eddin, the reigning sultan of Egypt. Maimonides’s importance for the religion and 
science of Judaism, and his influence upon their development, is so gigantic, tirat he has 
rightly been placed second to Moses, the great law-giver, himself. He first of all brought 
•order into those almost boundless receptacles of tradition, and the discussions and 
•decisions to wliich tlic}' had given rise, wdiich, without the remotest attempt at system 
or method, lie scattered up and down the Avorks of Haggada and Halacha — Alidrash, 
Mishnah, Talmuds. Imbued with the spirit of lucid Greek speculation, and the pre- 
cision of logical tliouglit of the Arabic Peripatetics Maimonides, aided by an enormous 
knowledge, became the founder of rational Scriptural exegesis. The Bible, and all its 
Avritten as A^’cll as implied precepts, he endeavored to explain by the light of reason, 
with which, as the highest divine gift in man, nothing really divine could, according to 
his theory, stand in real contradiction. The miracles themselves, though not ahvays ; 
traceable 'to their immediate cause, yet cannot be AvTought in opposition to the physical ■ 
and cA'crlasUng laws in nature. Where literal interpretation seems to jar upon the feel- 
iiigs of reverential aAve toAvards the Highest Being, there an allegorical explanation is to ; 
1)6 adopted unhesitatingly. Respecting Maimonides’s philosophical system, avc can | 
barely hint in this place al its close similarity Avitli. that of Averroes; both drawing from • 
the same classical sources, and arriving inclependently, and with individual modifica- 
tions, to nearly the same AfieA\^s on the great problems of the universe. Holding reason 
in man-“if properly developed and tutored by divine revelation — to be the great touch- 
stone for the rightr <.)r wrong of individual deeds, ]\Iaimonides fully allows the freedom 
of will, and wdiile he urges ilie necessity, nay, the merit of listening, to a certain degree, ” 
to the promptings of nature, he rigorously condemns a life of idle asceticism, and dreamy, 
^albeit pious contemplation. No less is ‘it, according to him, right and praiseworthy to 
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pay tlie utmost attention to tlic liealtliy and vigorous development of the body and the' 
care of its preservation by the closest application to liygienic rules. .Providence, Mai- 
moiiides holds, reigns in a certain — broad — manner over humanity, and holds the sway 
over the d{‘stiiiies of nations; but he utterly denies its working in the single event tiiafe 
may befall the individual, who, subject above all to the great physical laws, must learn 
to understand and obey them, and to shape his mode of^ life and actioH in accordance 
with existing conditions and circumstances — the study of natural science and medichio 
being therefore a tiling almost of necessity to everybody, 'rhe soul, and the soul 
only, is immortal, and the reward of virtue consists in its—stiictly unbodily— bliss in. 
a world to come; while the punishment of vice is the “loss of the soul” 

Maimonides’s iirst work of paramount import (several of his earlier minor writings, 
treat of subjects of general science), begun in Ids twenty-third year, and finished ten. 
years later, is his Arabic commentary of the Mishnah [translated in Hebrew by Judah. 
'xUcharisi, Tibbon (father and son), Salben Jacob, Net, Aimdli, Jak. Akkasi, and others], 
which forms an extensive historical introduction to Tradition, or the Oral Law: tracing its. 
development, its divisions, the plan of the Mishnah, and its coinplemciUs, etc.; and tills, 
introduction has now, for more than five liundred years, beendeemml so essential a part 
of the Talmud itself, that no edition of the latter is considered complete without it. 
This was foUow^ed by the HrJ'er llainmiswoth, or Book of the Pivcepts, in Arabic (trans- 
lated into Hebrew by Abr. Ibn Ciiasdai, and, from the author’s .second edition, by 
Moses Tibbon), which contains an enumeration of the 613 traditional laws of the Halaclia, 
together with 14 canons on the principle of numbering them, chiefiy (Urected against 
the authors of certain liturgical pieces called Axharoth (Warnings); besides 13 articles of 
belief, and a psychological fragment. This book is to be considered chiefiy as an intro- 
duction to the' gigantic work which followed in IISO, under the title of Mishne Thomh 
(Second Law), or Yad Gliasakah (Strong Hand), a Hebrew compendium in 983 chapters,, 
embracing the entire Halaclia, even those of its parts no longer In practical use, such as 
precepts regarding the soil of Judasa and the like, and which, with the most astouniing 
minuteness, lucidity, aifd precision, places the results of the legal disquisitions gathered 
from the Talmudical labyrinths systematically arranged-’ before the reader. The summit 
of his renown, however, Maimonides reached in his grand Arabic work, Bvlalath lil-- 
Hair in (Heb. Moreh Nebuchim, “ G-uide of the Erring”), a pbilosopliieai exegesis (trans- 
lated into Hebrew by Samual Tibbon, edited for the first time in the original by Mimk,. 
1856, etc.), which, while on the one hand it has contributed more than any other work 
; to the progress of rational development in Jutlaism, has on the other hand also become 
i the arena for a long and bitter fight between orthodoxy and science— carrying out, as it 
did, to its last consequences the broad principle, that “the Bible must be explained 
Anetaphoricaliy by established fundamental truths in accordance with rational con- 
clusions.” So bitter, indeed, was the contest which broke out between the subsequent 
spiritualistic Maimonidian and the “ literal Talmudistic” schools, that the fierce invec- 
tives were speedily followed by anathemas and counter-anathemas issued by both camps;; 
and finally, about the middle of the ISth c., the decision w^as transferred into the hands< 
of the Christian authorities, who commenced by burning Maimonides’s books, continued 
by bringing to the stake all Hebrew^ books on which they could lay their hands, and 
followed this decision up by a wholesale slaughter of thousands upon thousands of Jews, 
men, women, and children, irrespective of their philosophical views. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the antagonistic parties, chiefly through the influence of David Kimchi and 
others, came to a reconciliation, and withdrew their mutual anathemas; and, as time* 
wore on, Maimonides^s name became the pride and glory of the nation, who bestowed 
upon him terms like the “Great Eagle,” the “Light of Two Worlds,” etc. Nor was- 
his immense celebrity confined to the narrow pale of his own creed; as early as the 18th 
c. alread^^, portions of his works, chiefly the Moredi (Doctor Perplexorum), became, iii' 
Latin versions, the text-books of European universities. 

Maimonides himself only witnessed the beginning of the conflict, . the proportion.s 
and violence of which he certainly never anticipated. At his death, which took place 
Dec. 18, 1304, the grief at the loss of the “ Light of the Age” was universal in the east as 
well as in the vrest. And he has ever since been recognized universallv as one of the- 
noblest and grandest men of all times: gifted with the most powerful anci brilliaiu quali- 
tie.s of mind, possessed of the most varied and astounding knowledge, and imbued with- 
] deep piety and true religion, borne aloft by undaunted energy and glowing zeal. His 
body was brought to Tiberias, and his tomb became a place of pilgrimage, even to his 
'early L)es. 

: Of Maimonides’s smaller works, we may enumerate, in conclusion, a translation of 

^ Avicenna’s an extract from Galen; several medical, mathematical, logical, and 

• other treatises, spoken of with the highest praise by Arabic writei's; legal decisions, 
theological disquisitions, etc. Portions of his great work, Moreh, have lately been 
translated into modern European languages, chiefly into German (Scheyer) and Erencli 
(Munk). 

MAW (from the Latin magnas, great), the name applied on shipboard to the principal 
mast, and to all the parts belonging or adjacent to it — as, maiutopmast, main-yard,, 
main-stay, main-shrouds, maiudiatchway, main-chains, etc. 
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M All*, a river of Grermany, the largest affluent the Kbine receives from the right, 

:is formetl by the union of two branches, the White and Ked Main, 4 m. belo^v 
ICulmbach, in Bavaria. Tlie more important of these, the White Main, rises in the 
Fichtelgebirge, 2,800 ft. above sea-level. The Main has a winding westward course 
.*300 m. in length, to the Khiiie, into which it falls at Mainz. It is navigable for 
4he last 220 miles. The principal towns on its banks are Schweinfurt, Wurzburg, 

Asciiaffenburg, Offenbach, and Frankfort ; and its chief affluents are, on the right, the 
Saale, and on the left, the Regnitz. The Main is one of the most picturesque of German 
rivers; it flows thi'ough a beautiful country, wdiere the hill-slopes are frequently covered 
witli vineyards, and surmounted by castles. Its waters communicate with those of the 
Danube by means of the Ludwigs-feanal See Bavabia. ^ 

MAIKE, the most eastern of the five New England states in America, extends from 
lat. 42° 57' to 47° 82' n., and from long. 66° 52' to 71° 6' w., being 303 m. from n. to s., 
and 212 from e. to w., with an area of 35,000 sq.m., or 22,400,000 acres. Maine is 
bounded ii. by Quebec, e. by New Brunswick, s. by the Atlantic ocean, and w. by New 
Hampshire and Canada. It has, on the s., a coast-line of 278 m. in a line, but sa 
iudeiiled with bays as to make 2,486 miles. The largest of these bays are the Penobscot, 
j^iacliias, Saco, Passama.quoddy, etc. Into these empty the rivers Penobscot Kennebec, 

Saco, Androscoggin, etc. Numerous islands stud the coast : the largest, Mount Desert, 
remarkable for its scenery, contains 60,000 aci'es. In the northern portions of the state 
are numerous lakes; the largest, Moosehead, being 35 m, long, and the source of the 
Kennebec river. The country is hilly, with a range of mountains stretching n.e. from 
the White mountains of New Hampshire; Mount Katahdin, near the center of the state, 
is 5,388 ft. high. On the coast are fine granite quarries; interior, metamorphic rocks 
and minerals, limestone and argiilaceous slates. * The climate ranges from 20° or 30° 
below to 100° above zero. The forests are rich in pine, spruce, hemlock, maple, etc.; 
and the chief agricultural products are potatoes, maize, oats, hay, barley, and apples. 

The rivers and coast abound in fish. One of the chief exports is lumber, and one-third 
of all the ships of America are built on the rlvera and harbors of this state. The falls 
of the rivers furnish immense water-power for vsaw-mills and factories. Maine has over 
1000 m. of railway, 64, banks, 4,565 public schools, 5 colleges, a theological hall, and 2 
medical schools. The government consists of a governor, senate, and house of repre- 
sentatives, elected by universal suffrage. Maine was settled in 1621, and was a part of 
Massachusetts until *1820. In its early history it is said that every 20th settler was killed 
by the Indians. A controversy respecting the north-eastern boundary of Maine, which 
threatened to produce war with England, was settled by a compromise of claims in 1842. 

The chief towns are Portland, Augusta (the capital), Bangor, Bath, Hallo well, etc. 

Pop. in ’60, 628,276; in ’70, 626,915. 

MAINE (anfe). The Northmen discovered the coast, as is now generally conceded, 
as early as 990, visiting it occasionally until the middle of the 14th c., but founded no 
settlement upon It. From 1350 to 1498, the time of Cabot’s second expedition, there is 
no evidence that the coast w^as seen by any European. In 1524 it was visited by a French 
expedition, under Verrazano; in 1525 by the Spaniards, under Gomez, and, in 1527, by 
the English, under Rut; but none of these made any settlement. In 1556 a Roman 
Catholic priest, Andr6 Thevet, entered Penobscot bay, remaining five days, and bolding 
numerous conferences with the natives, but without any immediate result. The first 
attempt to settle upon the territory was that of the French, under Du Mont, who in 
1604 planted a colony on Neutral island in the river St. Croix, which was abandoned the 
following year. In 1605 capt. Weymouth explored a part of the coast, and was followed 
in 1607 % the expedition sent out by sir John Popham and sir Ferdinando Gorges, which, 
under a charter from king James, made a settlement at the mouth of the Kennebec. 

This colony, however, returned to England in the following year. In 1613 the French 
Jesuits established a mission on Mt, Desert island, but were soon driven off by the 
English. In 1616 Richard Vines, an agent of sir F. Gorges, went with a small coinpany 
to Saco, to remain during the winter and explore the surrounding region; -while a com- 
pany of fishermen, under capt. John Smith, took possession of Monhegan island, ranged 
tlie wliole coast to Cape God, and prepared a map of the country, to which he gave the 
name of New England. In 1620 James I. divided the territory conveyed by the charter 
of 1606, granting to the Plymouth company the portion lying between the JOth and 48th 
degrees of n. lat., and to the Virginia company the whole region s. of the 48lh degree. 

In 1622 Gorges and capt. John Slason obtained from the Plymouth colony a grant of 
the territory lying between the Merrimac and the Kennebec rivers, and in 1623 planted 
a colony at the mouth of the Piscataqua, which was the first permanent settlement of 
the main land in Maine. Gorges and Mason divided these possessions between them, the 
former taking the portion e. of tlie Piscataqua, and the latter that w. of the same river. j 

In 1624 Gorges establislieil a colony at York, and in 1625 Pemaquid was occupied under ^ 

grants fromliie Plymouth company. After 1630 settlements were made at Saco, Bidde- i 

ford, C:ipe Elizabkli, Portland, and Scarborough, wddcli flourished until 1675, when j 

they, in common with tliose between the Kennebec and the Penobscot, were destroyed 
by the Indians. The whole country e. of the Penobscot was claimed by the French, and 
little improvement was made there until after the revolutionary war. In 1635 the 




portion of the Plymouth, company’s territory* lying between the Piscataqua and the' 
Kennebec was assigned to Gorges, who, after 1639, established a govcmnicut over it 
under the name of Slaine, w'hich continued till 1677, when the territory was sold to Mas- 
sachusetts for the sum of £1250. King Philip’s Indian war began in 3iaine shortly before 
this time, and was attended with all the horrors of a conflict with an uncivilized and 
deeply angered people. During the next eighty-five years the white settlers were in 
constant terror of Indian raids. In 1647 Gorges died, and in 1664 the territory between 
the Kennebec and the Penobscot was grantecl by Charles II. to. his brother James (then 
duke of York, after'ward James IL), who established a government at Pemaquid, wdiere 
he erected a strong fort. This country, however, was surrendered to Massachusetts in. 
1686, and her title thereto and to all the territory e. to the St. Croix and Kova Scotia, , 
was confirmed by the provincial charter of 1691. Between, 1687 and 1089, Andros, the 
royal governor of the New England colonies, visited Maine, and practiced great extor- 
tion upon the inliabitants. By the treaty of 1783, at tlie conclusion of the revolutionary 
•war, Massachusetts obtained possession of the terri lory and exercised jurisdiction over- 
it as “the district of Maine ’’(often known as “ the province of Maine”) until 1820, when 
it was admitted to the union as an independent state. Its population at that time was • 
298,269. The growth of the state was steady from that time forward, the ceiistis of 1870 
showing a population of 626,915, of whom 313,103 were males, and 313,812 were 
females; number of families,; 131,017; of dwellings, 121,953; of persons over 10 years of 
age who could not read, 13,486, and of those who could not write, 19,052. Tlie number 
of persons engaged in all occupations was 208,225, of whom 82,011 were engaged ins 
agriculture, and in professional and personal services, 36,092, including 890 clergymen, 
558 lawyers, 818 physicians^ and surgeons, and 4,183 teachers. 

The surface of the state is much diversified, the sea coast being in large part flat, and 
at some points marshy. The chief exceptions to this are Mt. Agamenticus, 670 ft. high,, 
near the s.w. coast; the Camden Mils, 1600 ft. high, on the Penobscot, and the niimerou.s. 
peaks of Mt. Desert island and its vicinity, some of which rise to a height of over 2,000' 
feet. Back from the coast the country is hilly or mountainous. , The great Appalachian 
chain, of which the White mountains of New Hampshire are a part, originates in the 
British province of New Brunswick, enters Maine at Mars hill in lat. 46° 80', crosses tlie- 
state in a s.w. direction, and joins the White mountain range at the New Hampshire 
line. The highest eievation of this range in Maine is Mt. Katahdin, near the geo- 
graphical center of the state, which Is 5,385 ft. in height. The other principal elevations 
are Mt. Abraham, Mt. Blue, Sugar Loaf, Chase’s moumain, Mt. Mattatuck, Mt. Puzzle, and 
Mts. Saddleback and Bigelow. The Ebene and Spencer mountains, trending south- 
ward, and the highlands on the n., are spurs of this range. The n. portion of the state • 
is drained by the Walloostook and the Aroostook, which empty into the St, John. The - 
St. Croix forms a portion of the boundary between Maine and New Bnmswdck and 
empties into Passamaquoddy bay. The largest r^ver of Maine is the Penobscot, which,, 
with its branches and connecting lakes, drains the center of the state, flows into Penol)- 
scot bay, and is navigable for large vessels to Bangor, more than 50 m. from its mouth. 
West of the Penobscot Is the Kennebec, navigable to Bath, and furnishing unlimited, 
water power; and further w. still are the Androscoggin, the Saco, and the Piscatacpia. 
which latter .separates Maine from New HampshireT One of the most striking natural 
features of the state is presented in the great number of lakes, both small and large, 
whose surplus waters go to swell the volume of the principal streams. These lakes, 
together with the rivers, are estimated to cover an area of 3,200 sq. miles. The largest 
is Moosehead, 35 m. long and from 4 to 12 in breadth. Among the others are the 
Sehago, Umhagog, Chesuncook, Baskahegan, Eagle, Portage, Long, Madewaska, Paine- 
dumcook, Millinoket, Sebec and Schoodlc. The .soil in the valleys is generally fertile, 
but comparatively sterile in the mountains. The winters are long and severe, but of 
uniform temperature, the snow lying upon the ground from three to five months of the 
year. The thermometer ranges in the course of the year from 80° below to 100° above 
zero. The most unpleasant feature of the climate are the n.e. winds of the spring and 
early summer, usually accompanied by chilly fogs. 

The state, especially in Aroostook, Piscataquis, and Washington counties, is well 
supplied with minerals. Iron, lead, tin, copper, zinc, and manganese are found in con- 
siderable quantities, while the manufacture of alum, copperas, and sulphur might easily 
be made profitable. Marble, slate, and limestone are abundant, wiiile granite of the 
finest quality is obtained in blocks weighing more than 100 tons each. The metallic ■ 
ores have not been much worked. The principal state quarries are in Piscataquis 
county. ■ ■■ ' 

The great forests w^hich long covered the central and northern portions of the state 
are fast falling before the lumberman’s nxe, with the effect, as some believe, of a very 
serious diminution of the rain-fall. The principal forest trees are the pine, spruce, hem- 
lock, maple, birch, beech, and ash, and in some parts of the .state the butternut, poplar, 
elm, and sassafras. Apples, pears, and plums are raised wdth success; but the summer ■ 
is too short for the growth of peaches. 

The forests are inhabited by the moose, bear, deer, wmlf, catamount, wmlverine* 
beaver, sable, weasel, squirrel, etc., while among the birds may be mentioned eagles, 
wild geese and ducks, owls, hawks, partridges, pigeons, crowds, quails, and humming- 
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Mrds. Trout, salmon, and pickerel are abundant in the lakes and rivers; while the* 
waters off the coast abound with cod^ mackerel, herring, halibut, etc, 

The nuraber of farms in 1870 was 59,804, containing 3,917,79S acres of improved 
and 2,920,265 acres of unimproved land. The cash value of these farms was- 
$102,961,951 ; of farming implements and machinery, $4,^09,113; wages annually paid, 
$2,903,292; total value of farm productions and improvements, $33,470,044; value of 
orchard products, $874,569 ; of produce of market gardens, $366,397; of forest products,. 
$1,581,741 ; of home manufactures, $450,988; of animals slaughtered or sold for slaughter,, 
$4,939,071; of all live stock, $23,357,129. The amount of wheat raised in 1870 was- 
278,793 bushels ; of corn, 1,089, 888 bushels; of oats, 2,351,354 bush. ; of rye, 34,115 bush, ; 
of barley, 658,816 bush.; of buckwheat, 466,635 bush. ; of potatoes, 7j 771, 363 bush.; of ; 
wool, 1,774,168 ibs.; of hops, 296,850 lbs. ; of butter, 11,636,482 lbs. ; of cheese, 1,152,590 
lbs. ; of maple sugar, 160,805 lbs. ; of honey, 155,640 lbs, ; of milk sold; 1,374,091 gal- 
lons. Number of horses, 71,514; of milch cows, 139,259; of other cattle, 142,802; of 
sheep, 434,666; of swine, 45,760. 

The production of lumber is the leading industry. In 1870 the forests were esti- 
mated to cover nearly one-half the entire surface of the state; but so extensive is the- 
lumber trade, that this area of forest is constantly diminishing. Bangor, on the Penob- 
scot, is the chief lumber mart. The amount surveyed there in 1870 was estimated at 
200,000,000 feet. The counties which are the chief centers of the traffic are Penobscot, 
“Washington, Hancock, and Piscataquis. . In the first two of these counties the capital 
employed amounted to $3,500,000. The number of sawmills was 1,099, employing 
8,500 men and $6,614,875 of capital, and dispensing in wages $2,449,132, while the prod- 
ucts amounted to $11,395,747, The other chief industries are ship-building, boots and 
shoes, fisheries, ice-gathering, tanning and currying, vegetable canning, brick, cotton 
goods, flouring and gristmill products, lime, machinery, mining, and quarrying, paper 
manufacture, and woolen goods. In 1873 the whole number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments was 6,072; number of persons employed, 55,614, of whom a little less than, 
one-third were women and children; capital invested, $48,808,448; wages paid, 
$16,584,164; annual value of products, $96,209,136 The products of the Maine fisher- 
ies in 1870 amounted to $979,610, In 1873, 861 vessels of 46,196 tons were engaged in* 
the cod and mackerel fisheries, affording employment for 2,000 men. Lobsters and 
clams are taken in immense quantities along the coast. The canning of vegetables, lob- 
sters and clams is extensively carried on, the whole value of such products in 1875 being- 
estimated at $1,842,000. The product of cotton goods in the same year amounted 
to $12,151,750. 

The numerous harbors of Maine offer the best facilities for commerce. Several, 
of these harbors are among tlie best on the whole Atlantic coast; that of Portland, 
especially is easy of access^ deep, large, and well protected, and is often unobstimcted 
by ice when harbors farther west and south are frozen over. The ports of entiy are 
Houlton, Eastport, Macliias, Ellsworth, Castine, Bangor, Belfast, Waldoborough, Wls- 
casset, Bath, Portland, Falmouth, Saco, Kennebunk, and York. The imports from 
foreign countries in 1873--74 amounted to $3,628,425; amount of exports in the same 
year, $5,372,102. The chief articles of import were coal, fish, sugar, iron, molasses, 
and wool; while those of export were cotton goods, canned vegetables, etc., boots- 
and shoes, lumber, bacon, hams, and lard. The whole number of vessels entering from, 
foreign countries in the same year was 750, of 863,196 tons burthen; number of 
clearances, 1,489, of 512,287 tons; number of registered, enrolled and licensed vessels, 
3,221, of 585,842 tons. In the coasting and fishery trade were entered at the same time 
2,291 vessels of 1,124,127 tons, and cleared 1,526 of 847,178 tons. In 1873 there were 
built in the state 276 vessels of 89,817 tons. 

In 1875 Maine had 945 m. of railroad, controlled by 19 different corporations. The 
most importan t of these roads are the Atlantic and St. Lawrence, European and North 
American, Maine Central, Portland and Kennebec, and the Portland, Saco, and Ports- 
mouth. .Lines of steamers ply regularly between the largest cities of the state and 
Boston; also between Portland and New York, St. John, N. B., and Halifax; and in 
the winter between Portland, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 

In 1874 Maine had 64 national banks, with a capital of $9,840,000, and an outstand- 
ing circulation of $7,946,576. The number of savings banks was 68, wdtli $31,051,963 of 
deposits. There were at the same time 120 insurance companies doing business in the 
state. The public indebtedness of the state in 1875, after deducting the sinking fund 
held for its payment, Avas $5,574,378. The cash value of real and personal property in 
the state in 1874 was estimated at $254,000,000. 

The public institutions are the insane hospital at Augusta, the state prison at Thomas- 
ton, the reform school near Portland, the industrial school for girls in Hallowell, the 
orphan asylum in Bangor, the military and naval orphans’ asylum at Bath, and the 
Maine general hospital at Portland. There are no state institutions for the care of the 
deaf and dumb or the blind, but the state arranges for their care in the institutions of 
other states. 

The permanent school fund, derived from the sale of wild lands belonging to the 
state amounts to about $370,000. The revenue for the support of public schools is 
derived in part from this fund and in part from taxation. The cost of maintaining: 
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.the schools in 1874 was $1,237,778, tlie sum being apportioned among the several 
towns according to tlie number of persons therein of school age. According to the 
latest reports, the number of j^ersons in the state of school age was 225,219; registered 
In summer schools, 122,458, with an average attendunc^e of 98,744; in winter scliools, 
132,333, ■with an average attendance of .108,478; number of school disl.i-icts, 4,043; 
value of school property, $3,079,311; male tcacliers in summer, 101; in w'iiiter, 1,928; 
female teachers in summer, 4,360; in winter, 2,367; average wages of m;ile teachers, 
per month, $36.17; of females, per week, $4.05. The legislature, several years since, 
established a system of free high-schools, the state defraying one-luilf the cost of instruc- 
tion upon certain conditions. The system has worked w'ell. The number of pupils 
enrolled in these schools in 1874 was 14,820; the amount paid by the slate for their 
support, about $40,000. There are two normal schools, tlie western at Farmington, the 
eastern at Gastine; tuition being free to those wdio agree to liecome teachers witiiiu the 
state. In 1873 the state appropriated $17,500 for the support of these scliools. Maine 
has four colleges — Bowdoin college at Brunswick, founded in 1801; Colby university 
at Waterville (Baptist), founded in 1820; Bates college at Lewiston (Freewill Baptist), 
founded in 1863; and the state college of agriculture and the mechanic arts at Orono, 
■founded in 1868, and receiving the avails of the public lauds appro]n’iated h}^ congress 
■for the purpose. The Congregationalists liave a tiieological seminary, founded in 1820, 
.at Bangor. There are also in the state several Nourishing seminaries luider the patron- 
age of Viilferent religious sects. The number of libraries'in the state in 1870 was 3,334, 
containing 984,510 volumes; of these, 1872, containing over 450,000 volumes, were pri- 
vate. The most important public libraries are the state library in Augusta, and those 
of Bow’^doin college, the Fortland institute, the Bangor theological seminary, the 
mechanics' association of Bangor, Colby university, and Bates college, respectively. 

The number of newspapers and periodicals was 65, of wd)ich 7 were daily, 1 tri- 
weekly, 47 weekly, 1 semi-monthly, 8 monthly, and 1 quarterly. In 1874 tlie daily 
papers had increased to 9, the weeklies to 56. The religious organizations in 1870 num- 
bered 1326, having 1102 edifices, and property valued at $5,196,853. The principal 
denominations were the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Freewill Baptist, Protest- 
.ant Episcopal, Jewish,^ Christian, Roman Catholic, Second Advent. Unitarian, and 
Universalists, The legislature, composed of a senate of 31 members and a house of 
representatives of 151 members, elected on the 2d Monday of September, annually, meets 
at Augusta, the capital, on the first Wednesday in January. The governor (salary $2,500) 
is elected annually, and has the advice of a council of 7 members elected by the legisla- 
ture on Joint ballot. The supreme court, composed of 8 Judges, is appointed by the 
governor and council for a term of 7 years, each Judge receiving a salary of $3,000. 
The county of Cumberland, embracing the city of Portland, has a superior court of one 
judge, appointed in the same way. Probate judges are elected by the people of each 
county for terms of 4 years. Judges of inferior courts are appointed by the governor 
and council for terms of 7 years. The law's of i^Iaine against the manufacture of and 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors are very strict, and supported by severe penalties. 
Liquors for medicinal, mechanical, and manufacturing purposes are sold in the several 
towns and cities by state agents appointed for the purpose. Husbands are not liable 
for debts contracted b}?' their wdves in their owm name, but the latter may be sued for 
them. A wu’fe may hold real and personal estate separately from her husband, and may 
convej^ or devise the same by wdll. 

The electoral votes of Maine for president and vice-president of the United States 
have been as follows: 1820, 9 for Monroe and Tompkins; 1824, 9 for Adams and Cal- 
houn; 1828, 1 for Jackson and 8 for Adams for president, and 1 for Callioun and 8 for 
Rusli for vice-president; 1832, 10 for Jackson and Van Buren; 1836, 10 for Van Buren 
and R. M. Johnson; 1840, 10 for Harrison and Tyler; 1844, 9 for Polk and Dallas; 
1848, 9 for Cass and Butler; 1852, 8 for Pierce and King; 1856, 8 for Fremont and Day- 
ton; 1860, 8 for Lincoln and Hamlin; 1864, 7 for Lincoln and Johnson; 1868, 7 for 
<4rant and Colfax; 1872, 7 for Grant and Wilson; 1876, 7 for Hayes and Wheeler; 1880, 
7 for Garfield and Arthur. 

MAINE, one of the ancient provinces of France, immediately s. of FTormandy, cor- 
responds to the modern departments of Sarthe and Mayenne. Its chief town was Le 
Mans, now the capital of the department of Sarthe. 

- MAINE, Sir Hbnky James Sumkeb, ll.d., b. England, 1822; educated at Pembroke 
college, Cambridge, and afterwards a tutor in Trinity college. In 1847 be w^as appoint- 
ed regius professor of civil law in the university, but resiiriied in 1854 to become reader 
on jurisprudence at the middle temple. Prom 1862 to 1869 he resided in India as law*- 
member of the supreme government. This office he filled wdth high distinction, intro- 
ducing many important legislative reforms. On his return to England he wms elected 
professor of jurisprudence at Oxford, and the next vear he w^as made a member of the 
council of the secretary of state for India, and was knighted. In 1875 he published as 
a pamplilet a lecture delivered at Cambridge on The HJffects of Ohner cation of India o)i 
Modern European Thought. In 1877 he was elected master of Trinity ball, aiid in 1878 
resigned his professorship. Sir Henry published in the Gambridge Emays in 1856, Eormn 
Law and Legal Mducatwn ; but his otner works are devoted to subjects upon which he is 
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of tlie highest and development of institutions, tlie condition of 

primitive society, and the growtli of law and legal conceptions. His Ancient Law 
^peared in 1861; ills imi ; Lectm^s 07i the Early Mktorv of 

XmMutwm in 1875 ; and Modern Them^m of Succeesion to Property in 1878. ^ ^ ^ 

^^MAI17EpE BIRAK, FRAN90is PiERBE G0NTHiEK, 1766-1824: h, France- was 

part of 1789 was involved , 

foIlT^ but was not concerned in the revolution which ’ 

he was appointed to a sub-prefecture, and was a 
He opposed the policy of Kapoleon during the latter part 
became a legitimist with the advent of the restoration. He was nEide 
a deputy and a councilor of state, retaining his seat in the legislature from 1818. He 

vein, contesting the opinions of Condillac, and deVelon- 
inj 3 a system of his own which achieved a considerable reputation. M. Cousin edit^ 
an edition of his worK^^ published in Paris, 184Vin 4 vois.: and an account 

of his Me and opinions appeared in 1857, written by Haville. 

inland department of Prance, forming a portion of the lower 
basin of the Loire, is bounded on the w. by the department of Loire-Inferieure and on 

acres Area, 2, 745 English sq. miles. Of which about 1,087,634 

acres aie aiahlc, 197,748 in meadow, and 9o, 435 m vineyards. Pop *72 518 477 The 
surface is gently undulating. The soil is fertile, producing the usual croS white and 
excellent fruits. Winei red and VMte thflX^r comoristoff 
several highly esteemed varieties, are extensively cultivated; 11 000 000 eallons are made 

raPdiTion nuSsmilfandfectorfel 

piociuction of codon, v^oolen, and linen goods. The department is divided inff> 

£'.™'r."SS~rf' ““ (f'SS S3 

MAINE LIQUOR LAW. See Tempebaistce, ante. 

hetweln^h ® “ouetainoiis district of Maina, a peninsula 

Greyer ThPv^^vl Koron, forming part of the province of Laconia, in 

lonri fha^r ^ uavc bccH Tcgaidcd as the descendants of the ancient Spartans whose 
ibout&o'^anf«T’ they are Of Slavonic origin.^Trey niTmber 

WhOe^the Turl“s\elfl brave race, hut superstitious, and addicted to robbery. 

JilrfruLf possession of Greece, the Mamotes were almost completely inde- 

were at wSilth®eaprofhS^®'®Tr\^^ struggle against the Turks,^their^chiefs 

were at war With each othei. The Alainotes, under their principal chief or ])ev tnnk 

T liberation of Greece; but afto the death of ilavro- 

mikalis, their last bey, their independence was destroyed. 

^ MAINPRKE, in English law, was a terra denoting a security by which the bailer nr 
ma iiperoor took the party bailed under his own pelsonal chaVe^or 

fXIA“S5&atv.)“ “ i>~"ce'?SJS.'3S: 

per^n^^7bv1™L'^ term commonly used to denote an illegal succoring of a 

ino (ante), in law, an intermeddling by a person in a .suit in which 

LuLr/or^dm to unotherlo cairy on such suh by hi? W 
couiistl for him, or assisting him in any unauthorized way. But persons between whom 

Lch o"iS^ whtrtf““ exists.^may“45; ailsta nce^S 

Ssi4 1 is wife o7 u they have respectively no interest. Thus.' a husband may 
assist ins wife, or a landlord ins tenant. A lawyer mav give professional assistancp 
a party in such suit, but he is not justified in giving pecunLy aM^^^ T^^^^^ 
mon law rule m regard to the prohibition of maintenance 1ms been greatly relaxed - and 

be wfen flfwv7rfn/r*lj* now generally illegal. For instinS i“nfen? 
Detween a lawyer and his client to share the sum recovered in a particular suit is Aond 
as a rule, m this country, though strictly prohibited by the old« C Sef ChamIE 
HAINTENAKCE, Cap op, sometimes called cap of dignity, a cap of crimson velvet 
l^t the back, origimlly only wo™ b? dukef 

emiU^ vanous families of distinction. Those families who are 

ff,! ci^ w maintenance place their crests on it instead of on a wreath. Aocord- 
Kmeral of^ weanng of the cap had a beginning from the duke or 

general of an army, who, having gotten victory, caused the chiefest of the subdued 

triumph, bearing his hat or cap after him in 
token of subjection and capUvity. Most of the reigning dukes of Germany, and various 

a Sp of mlintfmnce England and of Scotland, bear their crests on 

1 , ERA*f<J0iSE d’Apbignb, Marquise De, was the daughter of Constant 

d Au higne and of Jeanne de Cardillac, and granddaughter of thgodore Agrippa 
"erie ef?r'u-Trf ® 'yitings, hismttachment to Protestanti.sm, and his® ener- 
getic ^ranjoise was born Nov. 27, 1635, in the prison at Niort, wliere her 
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father was then imprisoned. On obtainiiig his release, he went (1689) with Ms wife and 
daughter to Martinique in the West Indies, where he died in 1645. After her father’s 
death, Fran9oise returned, with her mother, to France; and her motiier also dying, her 
father’s sisters took her under their care, and educated her in a convent, where tier con- 
version to the Roman Catholic religion was accomplished at the age of about 14 years— 
after an obstinate resistance, in which the brave little child, to use her own words, 
faiegiiait les pretres la Bible a la main. It is singular to retiect what a zealot she after- 
wards became. When she was 16, she became acquainted with the poet Bcai’ron (q.v.), 
who, struck by her beauty, intelligence, and heljpless condition, oilered lier his hand, 
or, if she should prefer it, a sum of money sufficient for her entrance into a nunnery. 
Although Scarron was lame and deformed, she chose to marry him, and now liv('d in 
the midst of the refined and intellectual society which iTequented the lioiise of tlie poet. 
On his death, in 1660, she was reduced to great poverty, and proposed to go as a gover- 
ness to Portugal, when Madame de Montespan (q,v.) obtained her a pension froiu the 
king. Four years afterwards, she was intrusted with the education of the tp-o sons 
whom Madame de Montespan had borne to Louis XIV., and in tiiis capacity displayed 
11 patient tenderness and sleepless care that no mother could have surpavssed; and now 
becoming acquainted with the king, soon fascinated him, so that he bestowed on her 
100,000 iivres, with which she bought the estate of Maintenon ; and at last she succeeded 
in supplanting Madame de Montespan. It is difficult to describe herrelatlon to the king. 
8he was not, it is believed, bis mistress in the ordinary sense of the term, but from that 
time to the end of his life, she exercised an extraordinary ascendency over him. She 
had a passion for being thought “a mother of the church;” but while she confessed the 
strength of her desire to Romanize the Huguenots, she earnestly denied tliat she approved 
of the detestable dragomiacles. In 1684, about 18 months after the death of the queen, 
Louis privately married her. She was much dislij^ed by the people, but the courtiers 
sought her favor, and her creatures were made ministers and generals. In the midst of 
splendor, and in the possession of great power, she was confessedly very unhappy. She 
carefully brought up the children of Madame de Montespan; and it was at her instiga- 
tion that Louis attempted to legitimize them. When he died in 1715, she retired to the 
former abbey of St. Cyr, which, at her wish, had been changed 30 years before, into a 
convent for young ladies. Here she died, April 15, 1719. She received to the end of 
her life, the honors of a king’s widow. Her pretended memoirs are spurious, but her 
Lettres (9 vols. Arast. 1756, etc.) are genuine. By far the best edition is that published 
by M. Lavallec (1854*et seq.), entitled de Mine, de Maintenon pubUees pour la 

premiere fois d'aprh Us Manuserits et Copies authentiques, avec un Oornmentaire et des 
Mites. 

MAINS (Mayencb, ancient the most strongly fortified city in theCrer- 

mau empire, is situated in 50“ n. lat., and 8“ 10' e. long., in one of the most t’ertile of the 
wine-bearing districts of Germany, having for its site a gentle slope on the left bank of 
the Rhine, near the junction of the Main. The pop. was in 1871, 58,918, including the 
garrison: in ’75, 57,847. A floating bridge, resting on 49 pontoons, connects Mainz with 
Rhenish village of Castel; as also a handsome railway bridge of iron, flnislied in 
1864. The fortifications, which extend a length of nearly 10 m., consist of 14 principal 
and numerous lesser bastions, in addition to the four forts of Castel, Mars, Montebello, 
and Petersaue. In accordance wdth a decree of the congress of Vienna, Mainz was sur- 
rendered to the grand duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt in 1814, on condition that it was to 
constitute a German federal stronghold, and be garrisoned in common by Austrian, 
Prussian, and Hessian troops. In 1866, it became a Prussian fortress, and Pi'ussia 
obtained all the rights that had hitherto belonged to tiie German confederation. By the 
treaty concluded at Versailles Nov. 15, 1870, the fortress of Mainz was declared an 
iinp(3rial fortress. Mainz which is one of the most ancient cities of Germany, retains 
many evidences of mediaeval taste, and consists principally of narrow crooked str( 3 ets; 
but of late years a new town has sprung up on the site of the ancient Roman citv, and 
numerous sanitary improvements have been effected under the joint direction of the. 
grand-ducal and civic authorities. Mainz has one Protestant and 10 Catholic churches, 
among the latter of which the most noteworthy are that of St. Ignatjius, wu'tli its l)etniti- 
fuUy painted roof, and the cathedral, a memorable building, wliich was begun in 978, 
and after having been six times destroyed by fire, or through war, was restored hy 
Napoleon. It has one great tower, 400 ft in height, and 6 lesser towei's, 14 altars, ami 
20 minor chaples. Mainz possesses numerous Roman remains, the most remarkable of 
which are the Eiehelstein — a mass of stones supposed to be a memorial erected in honor 
of Drusus-— and the ruins of a vast aqueduct at Zalbach. Mainz has a gyinnasiain, a 
■seminary for priests, a normal school, a picture-gallery, museums, and a public library 
containing about 100,000 volumes. Among the industrial products of j\iainz, 
hiclude artificial pearls, isinglass, tobacco, vinegar, soap, carriages, musical insrrimuuits, 
furniture, and articles in leather, the first and the last have acquired special reputation. 
Mainz from its position, necessarily enjoys a very important transit-trad(‘, both l)y mil- 
way and river steain-navigution ; and since the abrogation of many onerous restriction-, 
it has become one of the great internal ports for the corn and wine trade. Tlic historv 
of 3Iaiiiz connects it "with Rome from the year 18 b.c., when Drusus built on its site tlie 
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'•msile oi Maguntiacum; but it owes its real importance to Charlemagne. It has acquired 
‘Celebrity as the birthplace of G-utenberg Cjj.v.). In the ISth c. Mainz was head of the 
confederaey of Ehine cities : in 1468 the city was added to the domains of the archbishopk 
of Mainz, who as such had precedence amongst the spiritual prince-electors of the 
empire. Mainz was several times in the possession of France, notably in 1801 — 1814. 

MAI'FURES, or Maypures, the generic name of a number of Indian tribes of 
South America who live mostly on the Orinoco and Negro rivers. The best known 
tribe is the Moxos, who were conquered by the ancient Peruvians and were further 
advanced in civilization than the others, most of whom were cannibals. Many of the 
Moxos were converted to Christianity at an early date. A grammar and vocabulary of 
their language was written by father Pedro Marban in 1701. 

MAISONNEUVE, Jules G-ERMAm FRAisrqois, b. Nantes, France, 1810. A distin- 
guished physician and author of medical works; commenced practice in Paris in 1880; 
in 1885 opened a school for operative practice; and in 1840 became one of the surgeons 
of the hospitals and member of the society of surgeons. He has since been surgeon of 
the hospitals of Cochin de la Pitie, and in 1875 surgeon of the Hotel-Dieu. He ranks at 
the head of the brilliant school of modern surgery in Prance. His operations, inventions 
and improvements in surgical instruments have been remarkable. Though his courses 
in the liospltals are the most prized instructions in surgery, he has the disadvantage of 
being deficient in the use of language orally, though remarkably clear and concise in 
writing. His works are numerous, and of the highest authority of their date. 

MAISONNEUVE, Paul ub Chomedey, Sieur de, b. in Champagne, France, early 
in the 17th c. ; d. in Paris, 1676. In 1641 he led a colony of religionists to Canada and 
left them in Quebec; was himself made governor of Montreal, and founded that city in 
1643, though the point had been named by Jacques Cartier seven years before. His 
administration was marked by energy and ability, and the good- will of the Indians. He 
resigned in 1669 and returned to Prance. 

MAISTEE, Joseph de, Comte, was h. 1753, in Chambery, of a noble French family, 
which had settled in Savoy. While Savoy was occupied in 1793 by the French, Mais- 
tre, who was a member of the senate, withdrew from the country; and when the king 
-of Sardinia, in 1799, was compelled to retreat to the island of Sardinia, Maistre accom- 
panied his court, and in 1803 was sent as ambassador to St. Petersburg. In this post he 
remained until 1817, when he was recalled to occupy a place in the home government, 
.and continued to reside in Turin till his death, Feb. 25,1831. Maistre was an ardent 
.advocate of legitimacy, and in his later career became one of the most eminent writers 
-of the new (or liberal) conservative school in politics and religion, of which Chateau- 
briand may be regarded as the head. He had obtained some reputation as a writer at a 
very early period. His first work of note, OomidSrationB sur la France, appeared in 
1796. His later works were written either at St. Petersburg or after his return to Turin. 
'They are: Mmi su?' le Pnneipe Generateur des GonsMtutions Politiques (St. Petersburg, 
1810); Du Pape (Lyons, 1831); De VEgliae GalUcane (2m'&, 1831-33); Soirks de 8t. Peters-^ 
1832); and a posthumous work, Emmen dela Philosophie de Bacon (Paris, 


MAISTRE, Xavier, Comte de, 1764-1863; b. in Chambery, Savoy. When Savoy 
was conquered by the French during the first revolution, Maistre entered the Russian 
• service and remained in it. During a visit to Italy in 1794 he was occupied with work 
in water-color and India ink drawings, and b^gan in a desultory way the composition, 
-entitled Voyage autour dema which has taken a place among the classics of 

French light literature. In 1811 his work entitled Le Lepreuxde la Cite de V Aosta exhib- 
ited his genius and his sympathy with real misery. Prissoniers de Cducase and Prascovie, 

■ on la Jeune Siberienm, were translated and published in Philadelphia in 1836, The 
Expedition nocturne autoiLT de ma Ghamhre, published 1825, was bis last work. An edi- 
tion of his works in three volumes appeared in Paris in 1833. He d. at St. Petersburg. 

MAITLANB, a t. of New South Wales, in the co. of Northumberland, on the Hunter 
river, 95 m. n. of Sydney, and 20 m. n.w. of Newcastle, to which it is joined by rail- 
way. It is divided by the river into East and West Maitland. Pop. of Maitland, ’61, 
7,538; ’71, 13,643. In either division are handsome banks, churches, and other public 
buildings. In West Maitland (much the more populous part of Maitland) are several 
coach-building factories, tobacco manufactories, and three mills (including a paper-mill). 
Good coal abounds in the neighborhood. The district has been called the “Granary of 
New South Wales.” 

MAITLAITB, the name of a Scottish family, celebrated both in the literary and polit- 
ical history of their country. The first who acquired distinction was Sir Richard 
Maitlakd of Lethington, son of William Maitland of Letbington and Thirlstane, who 
fell at Fiodden, and of Martha, daughter of George, Lord Seaton. He was born in 1496, 
studied at St. Andrews and in France, and on his return to Scotland was successively 
employed by James Y., the regent Arran, and Mary of Lorraine. About 1551-53, 
he received the honor of knighthood, became a lord of the court of session in 1561 
(before which, however, he had the misfortune to lose his sight), and lord privy seal in 
1563. He died Mar. 20, 1580, at the age of 90. Maitland was one of the best men of hia 




time. In an age of violence, fanaticism, and perfidy, he was honorably conspicnons by 
Ms moderation, integrity, and anxiety for the establishment of law and order. Bfe? 
merits consideration not only as an eminent and upright lawyer, but as a poet, a poeti- 
cal antiquary, and an historian. Ali his own verses were written after his 60th year 
and show what things he had most deeply at heart. For the most part they consist of 
lamentations for the distracted state of his native country, the feuds of the nobles, the 
discontents of the common people, complaints ''aganis the lang proces in the courts of 
justice,’’ and the depredations “ of the border robbers.” A complete edition of Mait- 
land’s original poems was first published in 1830 (1 4to vol.) by the Maitland chtb, a 
society of literary antiquaries, taking its name from Sir Richard. His collection of 
early Scottish poetry was a work undertaken, if not completed, before his bliiuiness 
attacked him. It consists of two MS. vols. ; the first containing 176, and the second 96' 
pieces; they are now preserved in the Pepysian library, Magdalen college, Oxford. 
Maitland’s principal historical performance is the Mktorie and UTonick of the Hous ank 
Burenwm (f SeytouTij QtG. 

Maitland, William, better know'n as “secretary Lethington,” was the eldest son of 
sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, and was born about 1525. Like his father, he was- 
educated both at St. Andrews and on the continent, and quickly displayed great aptitude 
for a political career, lie became a convert to the reformed doctrines about 1555, but 
could not have been a very violent partisan, since in 1558 he was appointed secretary of 
state by Mary of Guise. In the following year, however, he openly joined the ifnds of 
the congregation, and was olle of the Scotch commissioners w^ho met the duke of 
Norfolk at Berwick, to arrange the conditions on which queen Elizabeth would give 
them assistance. In 1561, after the arrival of queen Mary from France, he was made 
an extraordinary lord of session. He strongly objected to the ratification of Knox’s 
Booh of Dimipline, md. in 1563 conducted the prosecution raised against iLiox for 
treason: from this time he appears to have split witli the reformers. In 1564 he held a 
long debate with Knox on the claims of the Reformed church to be independent of the 
state. In 1566 he took part in the conspiracy agaimst Rizzio, after whose assassination 
he was proscribed, and obliged to seek shelter for some montlis in obscurity. He was, 
it is believed, cognizant of Both well’s scheme for the murder of Darnley; yet, when he 
saw the hopeless nature of BothweH’s designs, he immediately joined the confederacy 
of the lords. While Mary w^as still a prisoner at Loch Leven, he is said to have written 
to her, offering his services, yet he was present at the coronation of king James VI., 
1567; and altliougb he secretly aided in the escape of the queen, iie fought against her 
on the field of Langside, In 1568 he accompanied the regent Moray to the conferences 
held at York regarding the Scottish queen; but even iiere he tried to further her interests, 
and is said to have been the first to propose to the duke of Norfolk a union between 
Mm and Mary. The Scottish lords now felt that he W'as a dangerous enemy to the 
commonwealth, and in 1569 he was arrested at Stirling, but was liberated shortly afier 
by an artifice of Kirkaldy of Grange. After the murder of the regent Moray, he and 
Kirkalciy became the soul of the queen’s party, in consequence of which he was declared 
a rebel, deprived of his offices and lands by the regent Morton, and besieged, along with 
Kirkaldy, in Edinburgh castle. After a long resistance, liie castle surrendered, and 
Maitland w^as imprisoned in Leith, wdiere he died, “some,” says Melville, “supposing 
he took a drink and died, as the auld Romans were wont to do.” Buchanan has drawn 
his character with a severe pen in his Scottish tract entitled The Ohamekon, 

Maitland, John, Duke of Laddeedale. grandson of John, first lord Thirlstane, 
hrother of the famous secretary Lethington, and son of John, first earl of Lauderdale, 
and of Isabel, daughter of Alexander Seaton, earl of Dunfermline and chancellor of 
Scotland, was b. at the ancient family seat of Lethington, May 24, 1616, He received 
an excellent education, being skilled, according to bishop Burnet, in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, hi!5tory. and divinity, was carefully trained in Presbyterian principles, and 
entered^ public life as a keen, and even a fanatical Covenanter. In 1043 he attended the 
Westminster assembly of divines as an elder of the church of Scotland, and was a party 
to the surrender of Charles L to the English army at Newcastle. Shortly after, how- 
ever, he changed his politics altogether, and became a decided royalist. When Charles 
IL came to Scotland from Holland, Lauderdale accompanied him; but being taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester in 1651, was kept a prisoner for nine years. Set at 
liberty by gen. Monk, in 1660, he hastened to the Hague, and was warmly received by 
Charles. After the removal of Middleton in 1662, and of Rothes in 1667, Lauderdale 
was practicall}’’ the sole ruler of Scotland, and for some time displa3’ed a spirit of 
moderation, and an apparent regard for the religious feelings of his countrymen; but he 
soon became a bitter persecutor, sent multitudes of the Covenanters “to glorify God at 
the Grassmarket,” and repelled in blasphemous language the remonstrances winch many 
distinguished persons ventured to make. In 1672 Charles showed his appreciation of 
Lauderdale’s conduct by creating him marquis of March and duke of Lauderdale; two 
afterwards he was raised to tlie Engiisli peerage as viscount Petensliam and earl 
ilford, and received a seat in the English pVivy counsel. He was one of the 
famous “ cabal;” but having, by his domineering arrogance, excited the disgust and 
hatred of his colleagues, as well as of the nation, he fell into disgrace, was stripped of 
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:all Ms offices and pensions in 1682, and died Aug. 24 of the same year. Lauderdale, 
accorclmg to Burnet, “ was in his principles much against popery and arbitrary govern- 
aiient,” and his infamy consists in his shameless sacriilce of his convictions to his 
interests. He was a rude, blustering, passionate man, with av hat the duke of Bucking- 
ham calied a “ blundering understanding.” Burnet has also given us a picture of his 
appearance. “He was very big, his hair red, hanging oddly about him. His tongue 
•was too big for his mouth, which made him bedew all that he talked to; and his whole 
manner was very unlit for a court.” 

MAITLAND, Samuel Eofpey, b.d., 1792-1866; b. London; studied at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, without graduation, as he was not a member of the church of 
England; studied law, and admitted to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1816; studied 
llieblogy and was ordained in 1821; held perpetual curacy of Christ church, Gloucester. 
1823-29. Resigning this he devoted himself to literature. In 1837 he was appointed 
librarian to Dr. Howley, archbishop of Canterbury, and keeper of the Lambeth MSS., 
retaining the office until the death of the archbishop in 1848. He edited for several 
years the Bntish 3£agadm, in which he wrote valuable articles, chiefly on prophecy, 
elmrch history, criticism, etc. His principal works are: An Inquiry into the Q rounds on 
which the Prophetie Period of Bcmiel and St, John ha>s bee7i supposed to consmt of years; 
Letters on the Vokmtary System; The Bark Ages, a Series of Essays intended to illustrate 
the state of Meligion and Literature in the 9th, 10th, lliii, anJ VZtli centuries; Essays on the 
Meformaiion in England; Er twin, or hfisceUaneous Essays on Subjects connected with the 
ifature, History, cbnd> Destiny of Alan; AnEssay on the Mystical Inteipretation of Scrip- 
ture; Strictures on Milner's (Jhurch ilistory; Facts and Documents illustrative of the Doe- 
drines and Miies of the ancient Albigenses and Waldemes; Sacred Art; liealism in hfodern 
Art; SupersUtion and Science; Illustrations and Inquiries relating to Mes7nerism, He 
wrote also numerous pamphlets, letters, and reviews. He showed “great erudition, 
;great power of reasoning, precision, and perspicuity of statement, and a style of mascu^ 
line strength, simplicity, wit, and polish.” 

MAXTREYA was, according to the Buddhists, a disciple of the Buddha Sflkyamuni 
and a Bodhisattwa, or a man of pre-eminent virtue and sanctity. He is classed in their 
mythology amongst the gods called tiishitas, or “the happy,” and has generally the 
■epithet ajita, or “ un conquered.’*’ The Buddhists believe that he will become incarnate 
as their future Buddha. In Thibetan he is called Jampa. A faithful representation of 
this Buddha, surrounded by the (Thibetan) goddesses Dolma, the Mantas or Buddhas of 
medicine, two ancient priests, and various saints, will be found in the atlas of Emil 
Sclilagintweit’s Buddhism in Thibet (London and Leipsic, 1863), where an interesting 
aketcii is given (p. 207, ff.) of the characteristic types of Buddha images, and of the 
measurements of Buddha statues made by his brothers in India and Thibet. 

MAIZE, Zea, a genus of grasses, having monoecious flowers; the male flowers form- 
ing a loose panicle at the top of the culm; the female flowers in axillary spikes, inclosed 
in large tough spathes, from which only the extremely long styles— in the common spe- 
cies 6 to 8 in., long— hang out like tufts of feathers or silken tassels. The grains are 
large, roundish, compressed, naked, and arranged in parallel rows along the upright 
.axis of the spike. The Common Maize, or Indian Cobn {Z. mays), is generally 
believed to be a native of the warmer parts of America, where it was cultivated by the 
.aborigines before the discovery of America by Columbus. But a representation of the 
plant found in an ancient Chinese book in the royal library in Paris, and the alleged 
.discovery of some grains of it In the cellars of ancient houses in Athens, have led some 
to suppose that it is a native also of the east, and has from a very early period been cul- 
tivated there, and even that it is the “ corn” of Scripture ; although on this supposition 
it is not easy to account for the subsequent neglect of it until after the discovery of 
America, since which the spread of its cultivation in the old wmrld has taken place with 
a rapidity such as might be expected from its great 'productiveness and other valuable 
qualities. Columbus himself brought it to Spain about the year 1520. It is now in gen- 
eral cuitivation in the s. of Europe, and supplies a principal part of the food of the 
inhabitants of many coiintrie.s of Asia and Africa. It is by far the most productive of 
all the cereals; in the mo.st favorable situations yielding an increase of 800 for one, 
•wliilst an increase of 350 or 400 for one is common where irrigation is prac- 
ticed, and even without this the return is large. Maize succeeds well in tropical 
and sub tropical climates; and, being a short-lived ami iial, is cultivated also where 
the Ipit of summer is intense and of sufficient duration, whatever may be the cold 
of \vinter. Thus, its cultivation extends to the northern parts of the United States, 
.and is pretty common in Germany; although the want of sufficient summer heat renders 
it a very uncertain crop even in the southern parts of Britain. Some of the varieties of 
maize require about flve months from the timeof sowing for the ripening of their grains; 
whilst others, which, of course, are preferred in countries having a comparatively short 
.summer, ripen in six weeks, or even le.ss, but they are much less productive. The vari- 
eties are very numerous, of taller or humbler growth, from 3 to 10, or even 14 ft; with 
yellow, ivhitt'., brownish-red, or purple, glass-like, somewhat translucent grains, which 
vary very much in size. The culm is stout and erect; the leaves from 1 foot to 2 
ft. long, and 2 or 3 in. broad; the ears or generally 2 or 3 in number, situ- 
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ated below the middle of tbe stem; in tbe large varieties, often above a foot longy 
and thicker than a man^s wrist, in the smallest varieties, 4 or 5 in. in length. Maize 
succeeds best in light, rich, deep, and rather moist soils; and dislikes shady situations. 
It is very generally planted In little hillocks raised at intervals, and to each of which 5- 
OF 6 seeds are allotted. North American settlers generally make it their first crop on 
newly cleared and very partially tilled ground. The grains of maize make a very palat- 
able kind of groats, and afford an excellent meal for baking purposes. The meal is not,, 
however, adapted for making bread wdthout a mixture of wheat flour, or rye, owing to 
its deficiency in gluten ; although in oily or fatty matter maize is richer than any other 
grain, and is very nutritious. Maize meal mixed with rye meal forms the common 
brown bread of New England. Maize very coarsely ground and boiled forms the /mm- 
ing of the southern states of North America. The porridge made of maize meal is called 
mmk in North America; and the entire grains are used under the name of hulled earn qt 
ammp. The unripe grains, slightly roasted, burst and turn inside out, assuming a very 
peculiar appearance; in this state, they are known as pop-corn-^ and in this state are a 
favorite article of food in America, and have recently become common in shops in 
Britain. The cobs of maize, ripe or unripe, are gathered with the hand. The unrip©' 
cobs are often pickled; they are also often boiled for the table. A kind of beer called 
called ehica (q.v.) is made from maize, also a spirituous liquor, and vinegar. The starch 
of maize is a good substitute for arrow-root, and is now well known in Britain under 
various names, as Osicego flour, etc. The pith of the culm, before the flowers are pro- 
duced, abounds in a sweet juice, which, extracted and boiled to a syrup, has of late 
been largely, employed in the United States to furnish sugar; it is also fermented and 
distilled, and yields a good spirituous liquor. The small young stalks of thickly sown 
crops are cut over by the Mexicans, as an article for the dessert. In countries where 
maize does not ripen well, it is sometimes sown to afliord food for poultry, or to be 
mown as green fodder for cattle. Where it is cultivated for its grain, the dried leaves 
are used as winter fodder. The tops, cut off after flowering are stored for the same use. 
The stalks are used for thatch and for fuel, and for making baskets. The fibers of the 
culm and leaves afford a durable kind of yarn; and the bracts or spathes which surround 
the ear are elastic, and can be applied to the stuffing of chairs, saddles, etc., and to the 
manufactu re of good durable mattresses, wffiich have become a profitable article of trade 
in Paris and Strasburg. The spathes are also much used for packing oranges and lem- 
ons; and in South America for making cigarettes. Good paper has been manufactured 
from them. There are few plants of which the uses are more various than maize, and few 
which are of greater importance to man. For separation of the grains of maize from the 
ears, a particular kind of thrashing-machine is used. Another species of maize, called 
Chili Maize, or Valparaiso Corn (^Z, mragua), is distinguished by its serrated leaves. . 
It is a smaller plant, a native of Chili, and has won a superstitious regard, because its- 
grains when roasted split in the form of a cross. 

MA3GESTY, a title of honor now usually bestowed on sovereigns. Among the Bomans 
majeMm was used to .signify the power and dignity of the pec)ple ; and the senatoriah. 
consular, or dictatorial majesty was spoken of, in consequence of thesefunctionaries deriv- 
ing their power from the people. After the overthrow of the republic, majestas became 
exclusively the attribute of the emperors, difpiitas hmng thenceforth that of the magis- 
trates. The majestas of the emperors of Rome was supposed to descend to those of 
Germany as their successors; but the adoption of the attribute by other European sover- 
eigns is of comparatively late date. ^ Its use began in England in the latter part of the- 
reign of Henry VIIL, up to which time ‘‘your grace” or “your highness” had been the 
appropriate mode of addressing the sovereign. Henry II. was the first king of Prance 
who was similarly styled, and Louis XI. and his successors became entitled, In virtue of 
a papal bull, to call themselves by the title of “most Christian majesty.” Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain similarly obtained for themselves and their succes.sors tbe title of “most 
Catholic^ majesty and Stephen, duke of Hungary, and Maria Theresa, of “ apostolic 
emperor of Austria is now styled his imperial royal majesty ; in German, 
“ Ia. K. (abbreviated for kaiserliche koniglicbe) majesiat. ” Emperors, kings, and queeng; 
are now generally addressed as “ your majestv,” not including the sultan of Turkey 
whose proper style is “your highness.” The sovereign of the United Kingdom is per- 
sonally addressed as “your majesty;” and letters are addressed to “tlie kino’’s” or 
“ queen W“ most excellent majesty.” 

In heraldry, an eagle crowned and holding a scepter, is blazoned as an “eagle in his 
majesty,” 

_ MAIOLIGA, a name at first given by the Italians to a certain kind of earthen- ware, 
because the first specimens that they saw came from Majorca; but as subsequently a. 
large manufacture of the same kind of earthen- ware was carried on at Faenza, the name 
majolica was dropped, and “ faience” substituted. Tnfc tem majolica is now used to 
designate ve.ssels made of colored clay, and coated with a white opaque xmrnish. so as to> 
resemble “faience;” it is of much less value, and is very common in Itai^. 

MkJOU, a term in music, applicable to those intervals wliich are susceptible of beinc 
loweied a semitone without Incoming false. See Interval. Major is chiefly used 3*^ 
applied to the mode, key, or scale, which is said to be in the major when the thirifc 
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MAJOBj in tke army, is the second field-officer in a battalion of infantry or regiment 
of cavalry. He ranks next to the lieu t. col. , and commands in his absence; is molmted ; 
and is responsible, with the adjutant, that the men are properly drilled and equipped. 
The pay of a major ranges from iBl 4s. 5d. a day in the household cavalry, to 16s. a day 
In the infantry of the line. There are no majors in the royal marines; and it was only 
in 1872 that, in the royal artillery and royal engineers, the first-captains were converted 
into majors to put their promotion more on a par with the line. In the artillery, the 
major commands a battery. Used adjectively, the word majo-7% in the army, signifies a 
superior class in a certain rank, as sergeants-major, who are superior sergeants; except 
in the case of general officers, in which its signiticationisarbitrarily limited to maj. gen., 
the third of the four classes of generals. 

MAJOR, Geoeo, D.D., 1502-74; h. Nuremberg, Germany; studied theologj^ under 
Luther and Melanciithon ; was successively rector at Magdeburg in 1529 ; superintendent 
I at Eisleben in 1586; professor of theology and court-preacher at Wittenberg in 1589; 

represented the Protestants in colloquy at Regensburg in 1546. When the Smalcald war 
broke out he left Wittenberg, and -was appointed superintendent and court-preacher at 
Merseburg, but at the close of the war, the next year, he returned to Wittenberg, In 
1552 he was made superintendent of Mansfeld churches. In 1551 he actively supported 
the doctrine of the Leipsic interim, that good works were necessary to salvation, in oppo- 
sition to the strict Lutherans who deniedf that proposition. Amsdorf assailed him, declar- 
ing that good works were or might be detrimental to salvation. He was joined by the 
clergy of the district, and the count of Mansfeld being of the orthodox party. Major 
removed to Wittenberg. The doctrines advocated by Major w-ere finally branded as. 
heretical in the Corpus Doctrinm Frutenicwn, and were rejected by the compilers of the 
Formula Concordim. Towards the close of his life he became involved in the Crypto- 
Ualvinistic contro%’'ersy (q.v.). A portion of his works, comprising homilies and com- 
mentaries on the Gospels and Pauline epistles, was published in 1569 in 8 folio volumes. 

MAJOR, PtiCTTAKD Henet, b. in London, 1818; was made keeper of the maps and 
charts in the printed book department of the British museum, 1844; served as honorary 
I secretary of the Hakluyt society from 1849 to 1858, editing therefore the Belect Letters 

of Chrisiopher Columbus; the Historie of Traxaile intoYirginia Britannka^ and Notes upon 
Mussia, from the Latin of Herherstein, and writing introductions to Mendoza’s History of 
GteiZ and the earl of Ellesmere’s Tartar Conquerors of China, At a later period he 
edited for the same society India in the Fifteenth Century and Early Voyages of^ Tem'a 
Australis, In 1861 he brought to light documents in the Britisb museum showing the 
discovery of Australia by a Portuguese navigator in 1661, for which he was knighted by 
the king of Portugal. In 1868 he published the Prince Henry of Portugal^ 8ur- 

naraed the Nawgatoi'—o. work of great value. In later years he has been honorary sec- 
retary of the Royal geograplhical society and a frequent contributor to \U Journal 

M A JORxiNI, Gaetano. See Cafpabelm, 

MAJOR'CA (Spanish, HaUorca\ the largest of the Balearic isles (q.v.), lies 107 m. s.e. 
of the mouth of the Ebro, the nearest point of the Spanish coast, and 171 m. n. of 
i Algiers, Its greatest length (from e. to w.) is 64 m., and its breadth (frorn n. to s.) 48 m., 

I with an area of about 1886 English sq.miles. The n.e. half of the island is r^untainous; 

I theotherpartsarefinely diversified with hills, valleys, and plains. The climates healthful, 

the sea-breeze preserving a nearly equable temperature over the whole island. The 
1 inhabitants, who much resemble the Catalans in their appearance and manners, number 

above 200,000, are hospitable and industrious, and mostly employ themselves in agricul- 
ture. The chief products of the island are marble, slate, plaster, the common cereals 
and legumes, oranges, silk, lemons, oil, wine of excellent quality, olives and aromatic 
herbs. The chief town is Palma (q.v.), the capital. The Spanish government makes 

use of Majorca as a place of banishment for political offenders. 

MAJORITY is the age at which a person in this country acquires a status of a person 
sui juris— \.Q., is able to manage his or her own affairs. This age, in the United Kingdom 
is 21. Under that age, persons in England and Ireland are called infants, and are more 
or less subject to guardians, who manage for them their property. In Scotland, young 
persons are called minors between 12 (if females) or 14 (if males) and 21. ^ It is cinefiy 
with respect to the management of property that the distinction of majority is fixed 
upon, as it is assumed that persons under that age have not discretion and firmness to 
enter single-handed into contracts. It is also a common period fixed upon m wills at 
■which to make provisions payable. As far as liability for crime is concerned, majority 
makes no difference, for all persons are capable of crime, when they have discretion 
enough to know that particular acts are criminal. A minor can, in Scotland, make a 
a will of movable estate, but cannot do so in England. 

- MAKALIAH, a seaport on the s. coast of Arabia, 300 m. e. n.e. of the port of Aden. 

It has a well-protected harbor, and is much frequented by vessels for the purpose of 
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laying in stores. It exports gum, Mdes, and senna, and is an extensive slave-market. 
Pop. about 4,500. 

MAKAET, Haks, b. Salzburg, 1840; studied art in Munich, follo-vving the school of 
Plloty ; first became noted as an historical painter about 1868. He is a member of J;he 
Munich academy, and a professor of art in V^ienna, where he has established his studio. 
Tfk first great work was his “Catharine Cornaro,” which was exhibited in the Austrian 
collection in Memorial hall, during the Centennial exhibition. It was sold for $12,500, 
and is now in the possession of the Berlin national gallery. ^ His next most important 
work was the “Entrance of the Young Emperor Charles Y. into Antwerp,” whicli was 
exMMted in 1878, and attracted general attention. He also painted “The Gifts of Sea 
and Earth,” two paintings of still-life, which vrere in the Centennial exhibition. Makart’s 
work is characterized by a mastery in the use of color, warmth in the combinations 
effected, and startling contrasts; strongly reminding one of the Venetian school of Gior- 
gione and Tintoretto. The concluded some severely critical remarks on his 

“ Catharine Cornaro” as follows: “There are few painters of the present day who hpe 
enough daring to handle such vast material, to dispose fearlessly and with proper relation 
so large a number of figures; and there are still fewer who possess the skill in execution 
which renders Hen’ Makart’s picture a surprising and, in some sense, admirable perform- 
ance.” Another critic, writing for the same publication, says: “Herr Makart, by birth 
Austrian, but trained under Piloty, is imbued with the romance and voluptuousness of 
Yenezia. He is, in fact, the Veronese of Vienna.” 

MAKI. See Lemub, ante. 

M AKI AN', one of the Moluccas (q.v.). 

MAKO’, a market-town of Hungary, on the right bank of the Maros, 16 m. e.s.e. 
of Szegedin. Pop, 70, 27,449, many of whom are Jews. The town contains numerous 
mills, and is famous for its breed of oxen, which are of unusually large size. 

MAKRIZI, Taki Addin Abu Ahmad Mohammad, an eminent Arabic historian and 
geographer, was b. in 1360 a.d., in Makriz, near Baalbec. He early devoted himself to 
the study of history, jurisprudence, tradition, astrology, etc., at Cairo, where also he 
afterwards held the offices of mohtasib, or inspector of weights and measures, and 
of khatib and imam at different mosques. The most important of Ms numerous works 
are o, Topographical Ektory of Egypt, h Elstory of the Mamluk Sultans, and two treatises 
on Moslem (Eufic) coins, weights, and measures, which have been edited and translated 
by Tychsen (into Latin), and by Silvestre de Sacy (into French), Makrizi also com- 
menced a work Oa Pte Fe7^sonages who had msited Egypt, intended to fill 80 

vols, ; but only a small portion of these (one autograph volume is in the imperial library 
.at Paris) was really accomplished. He died at the age of 82 years, in 1442 a.d. 

MALABAE', a maratime district of British India, in the presidency of Madras, is 
bounded on the e. by the district of Coimbatore, while on the w. its shores are washed 
by the Arabian sea: and it extends in lat. from 10® 15' to 12® 18' north. Area, 6,002 
;sq.m.; pop. (July, 71) 2,261,250. The surface is occupied in the e. by the Heilgherries, 
and the western Ghauts cover a great portion of the district. The name of this district 
is applied to the whole south-western coast of southern India. 

MALABAR (aTiife), a country lying on the western coast of India, and extending 
from cape Comorin to the river Chandragiri in 12® 30' n. lat. The British province of 
Malabar is #portion of this tract between 10® and 13® n. lat., bounded n. by the province 
of Canara; s. by the territories of the rajah of Cochin; w. by the ocean, and e. by the 
■chain of the western Ghauts. Between these and the sea Malabar lies, extending 200 m. 
along the coast, with an average breadth of 40 miles. The country may be divided into 
two parts, the first of which lies on the sea-coast about 3 m. wide, and consists of a poor 
sandy soil, covered with coeoanut trees. Hear the termination of the low bills, which are 
offsets of the Ghauts, the soil is better, and is planted with rice. The sandy coast is 
remarkably intersected by inlets of the sea, which often run for great lengths parallel to 
the coast, receiving the various mountain streams, and communicating with the ocean 
by different narrow shallow openings. In other places the fresh water descending from 
the rnountains into the low lands within the downs upon the sea-coast in the rainy season, 
totally overflows them as they have no outlet, and when the water is evaporated, these 
tods are cultivated and yield rich crops of rice. The second and most extensive por- 
tion of Malabar is in the vicinity of the Ghauts, and consists of low hills with narrow 
valleys between, which are rendered very fertile by the fine particles of mold washed 
down from the hills. The hills are low, their summits are level, dry and bare, present- 
ing large surfaces of naked rock, with remarkably steep sides. These sides havino' the 
best soil are formed into terraces, and highly cultivated. The uplands are barrcisrand 
not much cultivated, and the inhabitants reside chiefly in the valleys and extensive 
ravines, upon the banks of the rivers and inlets. There are no large rivers but innu- 
merable small streams water the country. The climate though hot is generally healthful 
The thermometer generally rises to about 90® in the shade, and seldom falls below 70®. 
The hot season is from February to May, and the wet from May to October. The low 
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eoiintry of Malabar and the whole region uoder the western Ghauts are excessiTely liot ;; 

in February, and the vapors and exhalations are so thick that objects can with difficulty be ; 

distinguished at a distance of 5 miles. At the commencement of the western monsoon 
the rains fall very heavily both in the low country and on the mountains. These rains 
■wash away the soil, leaving nothing but loose stones and sand on the hills. Forest trees 
abound, sometimes intermixed with corn-helds and plantations of fruit trees. The teak I 

is produced in great abundance. Sandal wood not produced in Malabar, grows e. of | 

the western Ghauts, and is exported from the ports of Malabar. Goeoanut trees abound. 

Black pepper is grown extensively, and is the chief, export by Europeans who purchase 

about five-eighths of what is raised, and send it either directly to Europe, or to Bombay J 

and China. The remainder is exported by native traders to, the bay of Bengal, Surat, 

Scinde, and other places in n.w. India, and a portion Is sent to the Arabian ports of 
Muscat, Mocha, and the British port of Aden. Ginger, hetel-nuts, cardamoms, turmeric, 
and arrow-root are grown. Cardamoms grow' on the face of the niouutains in forest- 
lands, Within a few years the English have cultivated coffee on plantations situated 
on the slopes of mountains 2,000 ft. above sea-level. They obtain land either of the 
j government or of natives, and not much capital being required, and the wages of native 

. laborers being small, the profits are large. Rice is raised, but not enough for home 

* consumption. Ginger is largely cultivated and exported to Europe. The animals are 

the elephant and bison in the forests, and some tigers, leopards, deer, bears, hogs, por- 
cupines, monkeys, and squirrels. There is an animal of the ox species, called the 
gayaly found in the recesses of the mountains, 10 ft. high, with beautiful horns. There 
are but few horses. There is a small bullock used for tilling the ground and drawing 
vehicles, but not much in the transportation of goods, that being done by porters. 

Poultry has been introduced by Europeans, and common fowl now are abundant. 

Slavery existed in Malabar until a legislative act w'as passed in 1843 abolishing it 
throughout the British possessions. Malabar being intersected by many rivers, and 
inclosed by high mountains has been less^ disturbed than other parts of India by 
Mohammedan invasion, until in 1763 it was invaded and conquered by Hyder All. On 
this account the manners and customs of the Hindus here have been less changed than 
in other parts of India. The population consists of Hindus, Mohammedans, Christians, 
and some Jews, The Hindus constitute the great proportion. They are divided into 
the following castes: The Brahmins called Ham buries are the highest, and another more 
numerous class of Brahmins called Puttars. The Hairs are the next, and then the Teers 
I or Tiars who cultivate the land, and are freemen. Lastly the Patiars or Poliars, who 

were formerly slaves. The most remarkable caste is the Hairs who claim to he born 
soldiers, though they are of various ranks and professions. They are of 11 ranks, and 
form the militia of Malabar under the Brahmins and rajahs. They are very arrogant 
and formerly a Hair did not hesitate to strike down a cultivator or a fisherman who 
defiled him by touching his person, or a Patiar who did not turn aside w'hen meeting 
him. The ancient Hindu state of property prevailing in Malabar, most of the land 
cultivated or uncultivated belongs to individuals, who have an absolute control of it. 

The Brahmans, Hairs, and Tiars are well proportioned, handsome, and of olive com- 
plexion. The Mohammedans, called Moplays, are about one-fourth of the population, 
and are descendants of Hindu mothers and Arab fathers who settled in Malabar in the 
7th or 8t.h century. The aboriginal natives generally live in separate houses, surrounded 
with gardens; but the villages are the work of foreigners, the houses being built of mud, 
neatly smoothed, and whitewashed or painted. The chief towns are Calicut, Tellichery, 

Cananore, and Ponany. Beypoor, 7 m. s. of Calicut, where Gama danded in 1498, is 
connected by a railway with Madras. The Portuguese then settled in Malabar, and the 
i Butch in 1663, The original name for Malabar in Sanskrit was Kevala. It is supposed 

I that Malabar was very early conquered bj' a king from beyond the Ghauts, and that the 

Hairs were established there by the conqueror or brought in by the Brahmans as a military 
I body to support the government; that in time thej’' obtained settlements, and the chiefs 

became rajahs who governed the country like independent princes, until the invasion of 
Hyder Alt in 1763. He conquered and plundered the country, and expelled all the rajahs 
except those who submitted to him. In 1782 he appointed a deputy who made farther 
proirress in subduing and settling the country. In 1788 his son Tippoo proposed to the 
Hindus to accept the faith of the prophet, and began to levy large contributions on them, 
eompelling many Brahmans, Hairs, and others to be circumcised. This produced a 
rebellion which his vigor soon suppressed. When the war broke out between Tippoo 
and the English in 1790, the rebellious rajahs and Hairs, who had fled from his persecu- 
tion to the jungles, joined the British army, and Tippoo was driven from the country. 

In 1803 Malabar was incorporated in the Madras presidency. Christianity early made 
; considerable progress in this part of India. The Hestorians established churches there 

' in the 5th or 6tli century. When the Portuguese landed in 1500 they found not only a 

Christian king, but a large body of professing Christians, and upwards of 100 churclies. 

Buchanan at liis visit in 1807 found 44 churches. The Romanists from Goa established 
themselves here in the beginning of the 16th century. The whole number of Chnstians 
i on tlie Malabar coast, including the Hestorians or Syrians at the present time, is com- 

puted at 200,000. There are also about 30,000 Jews. The population in 1850 was 
1,514,909. The country is tranquil and prosperous. , 
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MALAB'ATHEOT, a name given “by the ancient Greeks and Komans to aromatie 
leaves* which were in high repute among them, both as a medicine and a perfume, and 
with which they sometimes flavored wine. These leaves were brought from India, 
whence they were often called Indian Uaves; and from the value in which they were hel d . 
sometimes simply hmes, just as the term bark is now used to designate the medicinal 
bark of the cinchonas. Many fabulous accounts were current of their origin. They 
, are now pretty certainly known to be the same with the leaves sold in every Indian 
bazaar under the name of tej-pat, the produce of two nearly allied species of cinnamon 
(drmamommn iamalamA c, aWiflomm), growing in the dense forests of the Himalayan 
valleys; and the name Malabathrum is regarded as a cormption of tamalaputm, tamala 

• leaf. They are aromatic, fragrant, and gently stimulant. 

HALAO'CA, a British maritime settlement on the s.w. coast of the Malay peninsula,, 
extends in lat, from to 3® n., and long, from 103® to 103® east. It is 40 m. in length, 
and, Including the district of Haning, about 35 m. broad. Area, about 1000 sq.m. ; pop. 
’71, 77,755. Sear the coast, which is washed by the strait of Malacca, the surface is flat 
and swampy, producing rice. Inland, there are low hills, Mt. Ophir rising to 3,920 feet. 
Altboiigh little agriculture is carried on, and the greater portion of the country is still in 
the condition of jungle, the soil is fertile in rice, sago, pepper, fruits, vegetables, rattans, 
and timber. In the district of Naniiig are tin mines of some value. The climate is 
remarkably salubrious; the land and sea breezes are regular; and the thermometer 
ranges from 73® to 85®. The town and seaport of Malacca, capital of the district of the 
same name, is situated in lat. 30® 11' n., long. 103® 16' e., at the mouth of a small liver 
which flows into the strait of Malacca. It is handsome and well built, and presents a 
fine appearance from the sea. Its most interesting building is the church of our Lady 
del Monte, the scene of the labors and supposed miracles of St. Francis Xavier, *‘ the 
apostle of the east.” Pop. variously estimated at from 5,000 to 15,000* 

Malacca was taken by the Portuguese under Albuquerque in 1509; became a Butch 
possession in 1643; fell in 1795 into the hands of the British to whom it was finally 
ceded in 1834. In 1867 Malacca, together with Singapore and the Prince of Wales 
island, were transferred from the control of the Indian government to that of the colo- 
nial secretary. 

MALACCA, STEAIT OF, separates the Malay peninsula on the n.e. from the island of 
’ Sumatra on the s.w. Length, 530 m. ; breadth varying from 35 m. at the s.e. to 200 m. 
at the n.’w. extremity. In this strait are the British settlements of Singapore, Malacca,. 

• and Penang. 

j MAL'ACHI (probably an abbreviated form of malachya\ meomug messenger of 
j Jehovah;” the Seventy and the Vulgate have malacliias), the name given to the last 
^ canonical book of the Old Testament, Regarding its author, nothing whatever is known. 
It has even been doubted whether Malachi is a proper name or only an appellative; the 
Seventy, the Chaldee, Jerome, and many modern scholars — -Vitringa, lEIengstenberg,, 
Umbreit, etc.~favor the latter view. The period when the writer of Malachi composed 
his prophecies is conjectured to have been during the governorship of Xehemiah, or 
about 430 B.c. The book exhibits that strict regard for the proper observance of the. 
ceremonial law, and that hatred of foreign marriages, etc., which marked the religious 
Jews after the return from exile, but has little of the old prophetic fire, freedom, and 
dramatic force 


MALACHI, PROPHECY of {ante), has a place in the canon of Scripture which has 
never been disputed and is explicitly confirmed by at least six quotations in the New 
Testament. I. As to the time when it was written; That Malachi was contemporary 
with the latter part of Nehemiah’s administration is argued from the similar state of 
things mentioned in the prophecy and the history. 1. Malachi speaks of the governor 
of the Jews by the same name as that given to Nehemiah by the Persian king. 3. 

priests for having neglected, despised, and profaned the worship 
of God ; and Nehemiah relates that, on his return a second time from Persia to Jerusalem, 
he found that a grandson of the high-priest had married a daughter of Sanbaliat, the 
notorious adversary of the Jews’ religion; that the high-priest had established Tobiah 
the Ammonite in the precincts of the temple; that the priests and the Levites were 
defiled, their sacred covenant despised, and the Sabbath profaned. 3. Malachi charges 
the whole nation of the Jews with having robbed God by withholding the tithes and 
other appointed_offerings; and Nehemiah relates that during his absence the portions of 
the Levites had not been given them, and that consequently they and the singers 
appointed to conduct the services had gone home to their fields. 4. Malachi denounces, 
picigments on the nation for dealing treacherously with the wives of their 5routh and 
marrying strange wives; and Nehemiah relates that the Jews had married wives of 
Ashdod, of Ammon, and of Moab, and that their children spake half in the speech of 
Ashdod, haying lost the knowledge of their fathers’ language, IL These indications of 
the time when the propheoy was written explain also its contents, which are; 1. A 
ueclaration of God s love to Israel as proved by their history ; 3. An address to the priests 
remuting them for their heartless, mercenary, and corrupt services, threatening them 
with lude^mentR tkey persisted m sins, and describing the character of a true 

their.' ':,'mar-;. 
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riages with the heatlxen and their rejection of the lawful wives of their youth, who 
were left to weep at the altars of God, the institutor of marriage at the hegimiiag as 
a perpetual covenant; 4. An announcement of the sudden coming of the Lord, W'honi 
they claimed to seek, but %vho in an unexpected coming would sit in Judgment against 
all transgressors, supplying by his own omniscience swift testimony against them; 5. A 
call to repentance, with the promise of abundant blessings to all wlmobey; 6. A testi- 
mony that there were some who feared God, and an assurance to them that they would 
always be precious in his sight; 7. A renewed announcement both of the appointed 
judgment and of the promised Savior, before whose great and dreadful day one in the 
spiiit and power of Elijah the prophet would come calling fathers and children to repent- 
ance as the only way of avoiding the hastening doom, 

MALACHITEj a mineral, essentially a carbonate of copper, of a green color, often 
found as an incrustation or stalactitic along with other ores of copper; often in large 
masses, and often also crystallized in rather oblique four-sided prisms, beveled on the 
extremities, or with the beveling planes truncated so as to form six-sided prisms. It is 
often of a fibrous structure. It is valuable as an ore of copper, although seldom smelted 
alone, not only because it is found along with other ores, but because the metal is apt to- 
be carried oif with the carbonic acid. It is sometimes passed off in jewelry as turquois, 
although easily distinguished by its color and much inferior hardness. It is used for 
many ornamental purposes; slabs of it— -chiefly from the mines of Siberia— are made into 
tables, man tel-pieces, etc., of exquisite beauty. In 1835 a mass of solid malachite was. 
found in the Ural mountains of more than 17 ft. in length, and weighing about 25 tons,. 

HAL ACHY, Imar, Archbishop of Armagh, in Ireland, aqd a saint of the Eoman 
Catholic church, is remarkable not only for ms connection with a very important period 
of Irish church history, but also from the circumstance of his biography having been 
written by his distinguished contemporary, St. Bernard. Malachy was born, in the end 
of the 11th c., of a noble family, and having been educated by a hermit, named Imar, 
received orders at an early age from the hands of Celsus, archbishop of Armagh. His 
reputation for learning and sanctity was unexampled in that age, and Celsus had early 
designed Malacli^'- as Ills successor in the see of Armagh; but Malachy protested against 
it, in consequence of an abuse similar to that of lay impropriation (q.v.), by which 
the temporalities of the see were held by laymen, called com'hs. In the end, how- 
ever, he was elected, with the full rights of his see, and soon afterwards, in his capacity 
of primate, took measures for the reform of the many abuses which prevailed in all the 
churches of Ireland. He went to Rome during the pontificate of Innocent II., and 
having in vain sought permission to resign his see, and retire to Glairvaux, returned 
to Ireland invested with extraordinary powers as legate of the pope. In this capacity, 
he made a visitation of Ireland, and many of the controversies as to the ancient 
religious usages of the Irish church, which would be out of place in this publication, 
turn upon this period. Malachy again repaired to France in 1147, in order to meet 
the pope, Eugene III., during his visit to that country; but before his arrival, the 
pope had returned to Rome, and Malachy, during a visit to his friend, St. Bernard,: 
at Clairvaux, was seized with an illness which ended in his death in the year 1148. 
A curious ‘'prophecy concerning the future Roman pontiffs,” is extant under the 
name of Malachy. It designates, by a few brief phrases, the leading characteristics- 
of each successive reign, and in some instances these descriptive characteristics have 
proved so curiously appropriate as to lead to some discussion. The characteristic of 
Pio Nono, Grux de Gruce (cross after cross), was the subject of much speculation. ^ That 
the prophecy really dates from the time of Malachy, no scholar now supposes; it was. 
unknown not only to St. Bernard, but to all others, until the 16th century It is first 
noticed in the end of that century, but it may be a suificient indication of its worth to- 
state that neither Baronius nor any of his continuators deemed it deserving of attention., 

HALACOL'OGY (Gr. malakos, soft), a name now not xmf requently employed to designate 
that branch of natural history which has moUusks (called malakia hj Aristotle) for its 
subject. Linnaeus, and the naturalists who preceded him, devoted some attention to this 
study; but until the time of Cuvier the shells of the shell-bearing mollusks received a 
disproportionate share of attention, and the animals themselves were little regarded. 
Conch ology (q.v.) has now, however, sunk to a very subordinate place, as a mere part of 
malacology, and this branch of science has been prosecuted during the present century 
by many eminent naturalists with great zeal and success. The names of Oken, Savi^uy,. 
De Blainville, Yan Beneden, Milne-Edwards, and Owen perhaps deserve to be particu- 
larly mentioned. 

MAIiACOBTEBY'GII, Malacor'tebi (Gr. malaJcoSy soft; and 'pteryx, a wing), or MaIiA- 
coPTEBOUs Pishes, one of the two primary divisions of osseous fishes in the system of 
Cuvier, distinguished by soft or spineless fins, the rays of which are jointed. Spiny raya 
are occasionally found in the first dorsal and the pectoral fins. Cuvier subdivided the- 
malacopterygii into orders according to the position or absence of the ventral fins; 
copterygii dbdominales having the ventral fins beneath the belly, as the salmon and her- 
ring; malacoptery'gii sub-hrachiati having the ventral fins beneath the shoulder, as the cod 
and haddock ; and malacoptery'gii apodes wanting ventral fins, as eels. Muller, however-— 
followed in this by Owen and others — ^has separated from the malacopterygii an order of 
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iSslies to -wMcli lie has given the name of Anacakths (anocawt/wrav Gr. spineless), differ- 

ing from aeaiitliopteroiis fishes merely in the absence of spinous rays in the fins. Among 
i&e anacanths lU'e the impoi’tant families gadidcn (codj etc.) and pleuTonectid(B (fiat-fish). 

MALA^GdSTKACA (Gr. soft/os^^^ shell), Aristotle’s name for crusta- 

<^:ceans. The rhalacostraca are now classified as a sub-class of Crustacea, which compriHcs 
diYmiouBy edriQplitMhnatA^ podophthalifTiai^^^^ In the first division the eyes are 
^sessile, and the body not generally protected by a carapace. It comprises^ two orders, 
;amphiopoda and isopoda. The eyes are generally compound, but are sometimes simple, 
and placed on‘ the sides of the head, which is nearly always distinct from the body. The 
typical number of feet is seven pairs. The amphiopoda include the whale-louse (q. v.) 
and the sand-hopper (q.v.). A section of this order, Immidopoda, has been regarded as a 
distinct order, but the pretension has been withdrawn. In isopoda the respiratory organs 
■are not tlioracic as they are in amphiopoda, but are attached to the inferior surface of 
the abdomen. There are two eyes formed of a coilectioh of simple eyes, or are some- 
times really compound. The young isopod is developed within a larval^ membrane with- 
out appendages, which after a time bursts and sets free the young, which resemble the 
^dult ill most respects, but have only six pairs of limbs instead of seven. Like th^ 
amphiopoda, some are aquatic, and some terrestrial. Milne-Edwards divides the 
isopoda into three sections, 1 , natatory, 2, sedentary, md Z, cursorial. In the first sec- 
tion some of the animals are parasitic, and some are not. In the second section they 
■are all parasitic, generally witMn the gill chambers or upon the ventral surfaces of 
decapod crustaceans, as shrimps and others. The third section, the cursorial, includes 
ikt wood-louse (q.v.) and limnoria(q.v.). The second division of malacostraca, 
tJmlmata, have compound eyes, supported upon movable stalks, and a body completely 
protected by a carapace. There are two orders, stomapoda (q.v.) and decapoda (q.v.). 
;see also Inybbtebbatb Abimals, Lobstee, Geab, and Shbimp. 

HAIAGA, a modern maritime province of Spain, formed out of the ancient kingdom 
•of Granada (q.v.), is bounded on the s. by the Mediterranean, on the e. by the province 
■of Granada, and on the w. by that of Cadiz. Area, 2,7S6 sq.m. ; pop. 70, 505,010. 

Iff ALAG-A, a city and sea-port of Spain, capital of the modern province of the same 
name, is situated on the shore of the Mediterranean, 70 miles n.e. of Gibraltar. Shel- 
tered on the n. and e. by mountains, and with a climate of which dryness and constant 
sunshine are the characteristics, this place is superior as a resort for invalids to any other 
■either of Erance or Italy. Winter, in the English sense, is here almost unknown. 
Malaga is purely a place of commerce, and with the exception of some fine Moorish 
remains, it contains little that can be called artistic. The sea is here receding, and the 
Moorish dock-yard and quay are now in the town, while the beautiful Alameda, or 
■public walk, was covered with water last century. Malaga is famous for its sweet 
Muscatel wines, grown on the heights in the vicinity, and the richest of which are called 
Jm lagidmas^ The whole produce of the Malaga vineyards is estimated at from 35,000 
to 40,000 pipes, of which about 27,000 pipes may be exported. The exports consist 
•chiefly of wines, oil, figs, almonds, grapes, sugar, and raisins; and the imports of salt 
fish, iron manufactures, and colonial produce. Sugar is extensively manufactured for 
■export, the production in 1872 being 21,960,000 pounds. Besides its legitimate trade and 
Its manufactures of cloth, ropes, leather, soap, etc., Malaga carries on an extensive 
smuggling traffic with Gibraltar and Marseilles. Pop 110,000. Malaga, known to the 
Homans as Malacca , a very ancient place. It was founded by the Phenicians, and has 
enjoyed a commercial existence and a measure of prosperity for 8,000 years. 

ICALAGtJETTA PEPPER. See Gbains OF Pabauise. 

MALAKAHS, a religious sect in the Russo-Greek church. The name in Russian is 
Moloeani, i.e., milk-eaters, who contrary to the rule of the eastern church take milk on 
fast-days. The term Matakan is a term of reproach. They prefer to be called Gospel- 
men. A Prussian prisoner of war settled about the middle of the last century in a village 
■of southern Eiissia, and spent his time visiting from house to house, and explaining the 
scriptures to the people. After his death they acknowledged Iiim as the founder of 
■their new belief. The Malakans receive the Bible as the word of God. They believe in 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the fall of Adam, the resurrection of Christ, receive the ten 
■commandments, and forbid idolatry and the worship of saints. They consider the 
taking of an oath sinful, and enjoin a strict observance of the Lord’s day. They firmly 
believe in the millennium. A member of their body, Terenti Beloreff, a fanatic, 
announced in 1833 that Christ would come in two and a half years. Many Malakans 
abandoned their callings, and awaited the event with fasting and prayer. Belorelf 
believed that he himself, like Elijah, would ascend to heaven on a certain day in a 
•chariot of fire. Thousands of Malakans came from all parts of Russia to witness the 
miracle. He appeared seated in a chariot, ordered the multitude to prostrate themselves, 
and then, extending his arms as an eagle does its wings, he sprung into the air, fell on 
the heads of the gazing crowds, was seized and dragged to prison as an impostor. He 
died soon after, insanely declaidng himself the prophet of God. But many of the Mala- 
k:ans still believe in his divine mission. Many of his followers afterwards emigrated to 
Georgia, in western Asia, and settled in sight of mount Ararat, expecting the millennium. 
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MALAN', SoLOMOiT CiBSAK, D.D., b. England, 1813; a son of Dr. Cesar. He was 
educated at Oxford, and in 1838 went to Calcutta as professor of tlie classics in Bishop’s 
college. Wliile in India he was ordained deacon, and acted as secretary of the Asiatie 
society of Bengal. Soon after his return to England he was ordained priest, and mado 
vicar of Broadwindsor in 1845, where he remained till 1871, w^hen he became prebendary 
of Sarmn. He has published many hooks, of which we may mention: A PMt Exposi- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed, 1847; A Bysteinatie List of British Birds, 1848; Who is Godin 
China? 1855; The Gospel According to Jb/i??, translated from the eleven oldest versions, 
1862; A Plea for the Authorized Version, 1869; Ihe Liturgy of the Orthodox Armenian 
Church, tLnd Original Documents of the Coptic Church. 

MALAPTEEUEXJS (Gr. malakos, soft; pteron, a fin; and the tail) is the name 

given to a genus of fishes of the family sikiridcB (q.v.), in which in place of a true dorsal 
fin there is a soft fatty fin near the tail, and to this peculiarity the name is due. Two 
species are known, viz., M. electrieus and M. benmensis. See Euectkicity, Animal. 

MALAREH, or Malak, a large and beautiful lake of Svreden. It stretches west- 
ward from the Baltic, and lies between the laens of Westevas, Upsala, Hycdping, and 
Stockholm. A peculiarity of this lake is that it consists of several small lakes connected 
by short channels, which inclose islands to the number of 1300. Although its length is 
78 m., and the average breadth 12, hardly a clear sheet of water a mile square through 
the whole extent can be found. It sends out many branches to the n. and s., which 
extend a good distance inland. One of them extending northward is 25 m, long. All of 
these arms and branches are navigable for boats. It is nearly on a level with the Baltic,, 
and numerous steamers ply to and from Stockholm, which is at the eastern extremity, oa 
both sides of the lake. The advantages of the navigation on lake Malar have beea 
increased by the Sbdertelge and Stromsholms canals. The former is 2 m. long, and 
opens a communication with the Baltic; the latter extends from the western end of the 
lake 50 m. into the interior, and leads to the region of the mines in the lake of Barken, 
•which is 327 ft. above the sea-level. The scenery of the banks is exceedingly beautiful,, 
and there are many villas and country-seats belonging to the residents of Stockholm. 

MALARIA (Miasma, ante), bad air. There are varieties of malaria, the most com- 
mon or the longest known, or written about, being miasmatic malaria, or marsh miasm, 
which is regarded as producing the various forms of intermittent and remittent fevers, 
and, as many believe, yellow fever (see the articles under these titles). Since the more 
systematic and microscopical investigation of various diseases, it has been shown that 
many other diseases, some of wdiich are contagious, are produced by poisoned, infected, 
or bjid air — hi other words, by malaria. Air impregnated or polluted by sewer gas is 
the malaria productive of putrid sore throat or putrid fever (diphtheria) (q.v.), and per- 
haps the origin of scarlet fever. A form of fever called typlio-malarial appears to be 
caused by a mixture of putrid malaria and marsh miasm, although most authorities do 
not regard it as a distinct disease, hut a mixture. It is thought by^ some that the term 
malaria should be restricted to marsh miasm, saying that air which is infected with the 
seeds of any disease, as, for instance, small-pox, might be ca,lled malaria, as well as that 
which produces diphtheria or putrid fever; hut it is fairly conservative and proper to 
regard as malaria all air which is infected by the products of organic decomposition and 


This sect spend whole days and nights in prayer, and have all things in common. The.r 
deny the sanctity and necessity of fasts, especially for men who have to work. They 
oppose popes and monks. Under the late emperor Nicholas they were severely perse- 
cuted, 16,000 men and women being seized by the police, arranged in gangs, and driven; 
with rods and thongs across the steppes and mountains into the Caucasus. A great 
many tied across the Pruth into Turkey, where the sultan gave them a village called 
Tulcha for their residence. Dixon in his L\ee Russia has described this sect. 


MALAH', Cesar Henei Abraham, b.d., 1787-1864; b. Switzerland; educated at 
the Geneva academy, and ordained to the ministry in 1810. He was at once appoin%ed 
preacher to the cathedral, and a regent of the academy. The Galvinifetic faith in Geneva 
had for some years been growing more and more rationalistic, and the presbyter}'- of 
Geneva had issued an edition of the New Testament in which all passages in relation to- 
the divinity of Christ were so changed as to bear a Socinian interpretation. Malan 
denounced the alterations, and took high evangelical gi'ouncl; and the differences het-weeiii 
him and the ecclesiastical authorities were so gi’eat that he left the established church in 
1818. For a time he preached at his own house, hut after 1820 he preached in an inde-^ 
pendent church of his own called La Chapeile du Temoignage. He w^as also active in. 
many other directions. He founded a theological school at Geneva, and introduced 
Sunday schools into Switzerland. His followers w^ere nicknamed Momiers, which see. 
Malan published, among other books, Les Mdmiers 8ont4ls Immbles, l%%^; Les Chants^ 
de Sion, 1826 ; Le Temoignage de Dieu, 1833; and B Eglise Romame, published in Englisli 
at New York in 1844. He was a man "whose zeal for truth, fervor of spirit, and activef 
beneficence have left a lasting impress on his own land and through central Europe. 


MALAKHOFF, or Malakopp. See Sebastopol, ante . 


MALxlMOCCO. See Venice,, ante. 
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;isiigar>caiie, coffee, cotton, bananas, yams, pine-apples, durians, and tbe mangosteen— tlie 
two latter large fruits. Tin mines bave been worked in the mountains, but the mining 
is not prosecuted with increasing production; gold has been found in limited quantities. 

The mean annual temperature near the sea is about 80^. There is no winter or rainy 
.season, but rains fall frequently throughout the year, so that the climate is uniformly 
hot and moist, and subject to frequent fogs and heavy dews. The annual rainfall is 
about 100 inches. Where the land is swept by sea breezes the climate is healthful. The 
districts peculiarly subject to malarial disease of a virulent type are local, and^are apt to 
be contiguous to fresh- water streams or marshes. The animals of the peninsula are 
numerous. There are eight species of the cat family, the largest the tiger and the leopard, 
both of large size, numerous, and dangerous. The Indian elephant is here indigenous, 
•and two species of liiinoceros. The buffalo is a native, and is domesticated for riding 
and for draught. Besides the domestic ox there are two species of wild ox peculiar to 
the peninsula ; a wild and a domestic goat ; three species of deer ; one small bear ; ten species 
of monkey ; and the ant-eater. The bats are the most peculiar of all the animals of the 
peninsula; one of them, the kalimg, or vampire, being larger than a crow, flies high in 
great flocks, and is destructive of fruit. Sheep, hogs, and some varieties Of foreign 
fowls have been introduced and acclimated. Of birds there are some of great beauty. 
The mcwA;, or wild peacock, the double-spurred peacock, and several species of pheasant 
are the most remarkable for their plumage. Partridges, snipe, sun-birds, woodpeckers, 
wW. cock, pigeons of numei'ous species and great variety of size, a brilliant variety of 
parrots, and kites and hawks abound. Of reptiles there are forty species of snakes, several 
of them poisonous, particularly the cobra; and the alligator, iguana, and lizards. Pish 
are abundant and among the finest flavored in the world. They constitute the main food 
of the people by the seaside. Shell-fish are rare, though shells not containing animals 
valued for food are large, beautiful, and numerous. 

The population of the peninsula is estimated at 500,000, but this is little better than a 
guess. It is pretty near the geographical center of population of the Malay race, who 
occupy all its shores, though in the n. part, and especially away from the coast, the 
Siamese are numerous, and some negroes are found in the interior. The northern part 
of the peninsula is under the dominion of the king of Siam; the southern has mostly 
fallen under the sway of the British, whose colony of Malacca (see Malacca) on the s.w'. 
coast, and Singapore near the s. point, are the local centers of its power. The Butch 
-ceded the settlement of Malacca and Singapore to the English in 1834, in exchange for 
■concessions in Sumatra and elsewhere. The Malays have been too long renowned for 
their daring as navigators, and their aggressive piracy, not to have won the considera- 
tion of all nations which have come to greatness through the same manifestations of 
barbarian vigor. Their cruelty and treachery are probably not greater than the cruelty 
and treachery of European peoples in the centuries succeeding the dark ages; and 
remembering that the vast and intricate coasts of the islands and countries occupied by 
the Malays invited all their enterprise to be expended in maritime excursions, and that 
;a forbidding wilderness of jungles and wild beasts repelled enterprise inland, it may not 
be unfair to place them in the same category of bold rovers as the pirate Norsemen and 
Danes of our own English ancestry. As to the excessive treachery which has always 
been attributed to them it is hardly probable that so widespread an opinion is witliout 
good basis of fact. Yet those who have of late years had good means of studying their 
characteristics report that, under kind treatment and fair dealing, they are “ transformed 
into an entirely different character, displaying gi’atitude, affection, fidelity, and higher 
sentiments of honor than are found among any other class of natives in India.” The 
vigor and energy of the Malays as seamen and" pi rates have for centuries made them the 
terror of the oi ore peaceful East Indians and Mongolians, as well as of the Europeans 
engaged in commerce with the east. A portion of the inhabitants of the coasts lived at 
sea rather than upon the land. Their boats, from 20 to 30 ft. in length, were arranged 
for cooking near the prow, their fishing and other conveniences in the middle, and the 
sleeping-room in the stem. Thus, witii fish for their principal food and the fruits of 
the shores to be had for the seeking, roving became their daily life, and piracy the 
natural enterprise of the warlike— as it is of "the warlike everywhere— by land or sea 
The more civilized of the natives are Mohammedans; the otliers are pagans of many 
shades. The former claim to be descended from Malays of Sumatra who migrated into 
or invaded the peninsula in the lltli or 13th c., and drove the former inhabitants into 
th {3 mountains. Mohammedanism took root here in the IStli c., and Malacca was the 
capital for rulers who had embraced Mohammedanism from the year 1276. In the 15th 
c. the peninsula was an appanage of the king of Siam. In 1511 the Portuguese, under 
Albuquerque, overthrew the Malayan sultan, and asserted Portuguese dominion. 

MALAYS (properly, Malayxjs, a Malay word, the derivation of which has not yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained) is the name given, in a restricted sense, to the inhabitants 
of the Malay peninsula, but in its wider acceptation, to a great branch of the human 
family, dwelling not only in the peninsula mentioned, but in the islands, large and 
small, of the Indian archipelago, in Madagascar, and in the numerous islands of the 
Pacific. In the fivefold division of mankind laid down by Blumenbach, the Malays 
are treated of as a distinct race, while in the threefold division of Latham they are 




regarded as a branch of the Mongolid®. Pricbard has subdiYided the various repre- 
sentatives of the Malay family into three branches, viz. (1), the Indo-Malayan, compre- 
hending the Malays proper of Malacca, and the inhabitants of Sumatra, Java, Celebes^ 
the Moluccas, and the Philippines, with whom, perhaps, may be associated the natives 
of the Caroline islands and the Ladrones; (2) the Polynesians ; and (3) the Madecasses, or 
people of Madagascar. Accepting this subdivision, we shall, in the present article, con- 
fine ourselves to the Malays proper — the natives of Madagascar having been already 
noticed under that heading; and reserving the Polynesians generally and the Maoris in 
particular for distinct articles. 

In physical appearance, the Malays are a brown-complexioned race, rather darker 
than the Chinese, but not so swarthy as the Hindus. They have long, black, shining, 
but coarse hair; little or no beard; a large mouth; eyes large and dark; nose generally 
short and flat; lips rather thicker than those of Europeans; and cheek-bones high. In 
stature the Indo-Malays are for the most part below the middle height, while the Poly- 
nesians generally exceed it. The Indo-Malays have also slight, well-formed limbs, and 
are particularly small about the wrists and ankles. “The profile,” according to Dr. 
Pickering, ‘ris usually more vertical than in the white race, but this piay be owing in 
part to the mode of carriage, for the skull does not show a superior facial angle. ” Such 
Is the general appearance of the Malays proper, or inhabitants of the peninsula and 
Indian islands. But these also have their subdivisions. There are the civilized Malays, 
who have a written language, and have made some progress in the arts of life; then 
there are the sea-people, oi'arig-laut, literally, “men of the sea,” a kind of sea-gypsies or 
robbers; and there are the m'angbanua, or orangutan, men,” or “ savages^’ dwell- 

ing in the woods or forests, and supposed to be the aborigines of the peninsula and 
islands. “ These three classes of Malays,” says Crawfurd, “"existed nearly three centu- 
ries and a half ago, when the Portuguese first arrived in the waters of the archipelago, 
just as they do at the present day. That people describes them as having existed also 
for two centuries and a half before that event, as, without doubt, they did in times far 
earlier.” Still, while so widely differing in habits, all these speak essentially the same 
language. The Malays are essentially islanders, and have much of the daring and enter- 
prise for which nations familiar with the sea are famous. Their original seat is by 
themselves stated to have been Menangkabo, in the island of Sumatra, rather than the 
peninsula itself. Even the Malays of Borneo claim to have had a Menangkabo origin. 
Palembang, however, also in Sumatra, has been mentioned as the original seat of Malay 
civilization ; and others, again, point to Java as the source from which both Menangkabo 
and Palembang received their first settlers. “The Javanese,” says Crawfurd, “would 
seem to have been even the founders of Malacca. Monuments, which prove the presence 
of this people in the country of the Malays, have even been discovered. Thus, sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, wiien he visited Menangkabo, found there inscriptions on stone in the 
ancient character of Java, such as are frequent in that island; and he was supported in 
his conclusion that they were so by the learned natives of Java who accompanied him 
in his journey. The settlement of the Javanese in several parts of Sumatra is indeed 
sufficiently attested. In Palembang they have been immemorially the ruling people; 
and although the Malay language be the popular one, the Javanese, in its peculiar writ- 
ten character, is still that of the court.” The Malay language is simple and easy in its 
construction, harmonious in its pronunciation, and easily acquired by Europeans. It is 
the lingua franca of the eastern archipelago. Of its numerous dialects, the Javanese is 
the most refined, a superiority which it owes to the influence upon it of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. Many Arabic words have also been incorporated with it, by means of which the 
Javanese are able to supply the deficiency of scientific terms in their own tongue. In 
religion the civilized Malays are Mohammedans, having embraced that faith in the 13th 
or 14th century. The tribes in the interior and the “men of the sea” have either no 
religion at all, or such as can be regarded only in the light of most debased super- 
stition. ^ The moral character of the Indo-Malays generally does not stand high; they 
are passionate, treacherous, and revengeful. Although good sailors, and able to amass 
wealth by legitimate commerce, they prefer piracy, and numerous have been the vic- 
tims among European traders to Malay treachery and daring. Indeed, so little faith 
have Europeans in their professions or engagements, that they ’will never engage more 
than two or three of them in a ship’s crew, for fear of unpleasant, if not disastrous, con- 
sequences. 

MALAYS (ante) (Mai. lajo, Javan, orangnmlayu, traveling men, emigrants), a branch of 
the Mongoloid race 'which gives name to a large linguistic family, the Miilayo-Polynesian. 
btretching from Easter island to Madagascar, and from New Zealand to the Northern. 
Sandwich islands, it covers about 13,000 by 5,000 miles. From the island of Hainan as 
3* curve may be described which will fall inside Borneo and cut across the 
peninsula. If another circle be roughly drawn from Saigon as a center, in clud- 
ing Formosa, the Philippines, Celebes, cutting Sandalwood island, and taking in the 
bunda groups, including Java and Sumatra, the half-moon so formed shows the country 
m the true Malay race, and thence the allied dialects spread out like a fan toward 
Hawaii and New Zealand. This eastern area is cut across by the Papuans, or Austra- 
lians and Melanesians, from New Zealand to the Ladrones, and from New Guinea to 
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the eastern Fiiis. To the west of the Malay archipelago, southern Ceylon, the 
onit tho «,pvphplles show the nrobable line of settlement toward Madagascar. It seems 
a™Lt Serened how^Such or how little Malay blood be present in the brown 
is\anSrs* Polynesians. Wallace, probably best informed of all, considers the Papuans 
oifl PAlvnf^-Ss as one in race. Peschel thinks the Australians Papuans^ot a debased 
tv^^aSrSandwSh islanders half-blood Malays. Certainly the men of the Ladron^ 
are half-breeds and there is a distinct mixture of races all along the curve of contac^ 
S tha brown meh a7in Papua, are mixed with true Papuans, and black Pijis speak 
Polvnesian dialect The whole subject can be rightly understood only by a stin^of 
tl^w^rTcuriot the faka, and of complicated 

lace in separating these races, thus describes the Malay by contrast, lirn maiay is or 
short stature! bfowtt-skinned, slraight-haired beardless and 

PAnnjin is taller black-skinned, fiizzly-haired, bearded, and hairy-bodied. The loimer 
k Cad-faSd hiaTskaU^^^^^ tbe latter is long-faced has a large 

kd ptemtoentmke! 'Sd The Malay is bashM, cold^nnd^ 

atwfivp and aiiiet* the Papuan is bold, iQipetuous, excitable, and noisy, ine 
is arave and Mldom laughs! the latter is joyous and laughter-loving; the one con^L 
Se^emkons the other ^ them. It would seem that the Malays are a nation M 
emiknts who have penetrated as far south-east as New Guinea, yet there seem “o traces 
^f k indi^ekus population. The small and barbarous black race, said to occur at 
various points withmke Malay limit, may easily be explamed as etiolated and i°^“S 

lumka. How far Brahmanism penetrated if at all, is Aoubtful, hut ^ddtesm was 
introduced probably about the 5th c., and, about the end of the Idth, Islam. 
that time they settled in the Malay peninsula, and started To^some 

• ca, which WM finally broken up by the Portuguese m 04 ^ 5 °“® 

83,000,000 the relative religious proportions are now about ^.Evangeli^l Cbiis , 
7 - Romau Catholics, 88 ; Mohammedans, 800; Buddhists, 60; Pagans, 45. Theii Ian 

™Tsthebmgt«»/W« of east Asia ‘‘^d they penetrate everywhere as ti a to and 

oirales Travelers differ as to their character, some representing them as gentle ana 
S othks torekherous and quarrelsome; both views may not be far from be 

heinir lazv and enervated, while many of the 


. ViCWO iju.a.y UV/U -- — 

S’ ttoulini mceHn the” seldements being lazv Se 

wild tribes are so uncivilized as to have been taken for different laces. 
still partly cannibals. ^ . 7,1 

The linguistic relations are thus tabulatea 


POLYNESIANS, 
Eastern Divisioii, 


mela:^sians, j. 


MONGOLOID RACE. 
Malay-Polynesian Family. 

a. Nortli, 

b. North-east, 

c. East, 

d. Middle, 


Hawaii. 
Marquesas, 
Tahiti. 


Middle, 


MA'LAY-JAVANESE, 

Western, 


Barotonga. 

' t 

e. West, 

/. South-west, 

Fiji and some dozen neighboring dialects. 

' a. North-east, 


V/ VVJtAj 

j Samoa. 

] Tonga. 
Maori. 


1. Tagala, Islands, 


2. Mitlatu-Jawi, 
Archipelago, 


b. North, 

c. South, 

d. West, 

a. North, 

b. South-west, 

c. South 


Ladrones. 

Formosa. 

Philippines. 


Malay. 
Javanese. 
Sunda. 


c. aoutii, C3uwi.xtv. 

d. Many patois of the islands and ot 
savage tribes, orang laoot, orang 
bajav, etc. 

The Malay tongue (Jffi/ictsaiawi, manjawikau, to talk Malay) is 
north SumS of which Jawa is the old name. The old literary alphabet is the Kawi 
nrobablv formed from Pali, through either a Birmani or Siamese medium about the 6 th 
rShS“rtmpM Uke’the onl nor roundedlike the other but ^ easily ’^cteognjzed 
bv its sQuare and nearly identical letters. They aie h, n, ch, r, k, d, , s, , , p? 
t’Lir rlh V nv in “ b t thick no- rl ir. Vowel sounds: a, oe as m hit, i, u as m boot, 
oku ^“in ’now^ kigmaliy there were less than a dozen, with few or no 
A«?nirate‘? o"* fricatives but with the nasals. It is now written in a peculiai Aiab 
Neskhi, with 39 consonants and 8 vowel sounds. , ^tlier a^habets of th^fam^^ 

Rno-i ■M’.inhk'l'sar Oelpbes a new one self-evolved by the Battaks, ana one m me riui 
i%k which Indian. Malay literature is ^^t Idt e ^al 

a mythological poem, founded as usual on the Mahabharata 

plays and recitations like the Siamese; love songs and popular songs, simple and most 

V, K. IX.-S6 ■ ■ 
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interesting of all; aad tales from the Arabic and Sanskrit, including animal-myths, in; 
■which the jackal (Bans, plays the chief rdle. The Malay is not an isoiatea ian- 

guage, yet it has not now the usual flexibility of an agglutinating one, nor must the 
reader ever expect in such a tongue the idea of either time or regimen; the appear 
under aspects, as in Russian, and the nouns in relation, as in Hebrew. Roots, sup- 
posedly one syllabled, are enlarged by afiixes, strong consonants being precessed and the 

three nasals inserted or substituted whenever possible. Towel change plays a great 

rdle, evolving, with precession, sometimes a dozen ■words. Interior contraction is the rule. 
Doubling is carried to its limit; either of the whole word with or without raodification ; 
with initial change; .with a play upon similar syllables like Bascjue, or with insertion, of 
a preposition. Prepositions are partly prefixed, partly suffixed, and it is not always 
easy to say whether they influence most, or exactly in what "way, a noun or a vex'b, as 
in so-called Semitic participles. Much the same may be said of pronouns. Op. the 
whole, the language is easy, soft-sounding, with a nasal clang, and a great capacity for 
crude metaphor in plays upon words and expressions of complicated relations. Author- 
ities: W. V. Humboldt, Ueber d. Eawi-spr. (1840, 3 vols.); Fr. Mueller, Ueb. d. Ursp. d.: 
Schrift d, mat, Voelker, Bui. W, AM (1865); Waitz, Antliropol d. Naturvoelker (1869, 5 
vols.); Th& Bctces of Man^ Oscar Peschal (1876, 1 voL); T lie Malay AfcMpel., 
lace (1869, 3 vols.); The Geog. Bistrib. of AimmlSf A. R. ITallace (1876,. 3 vols.); 

A. Horciacque (1877, 1 vol.). 

MALBONE', Ebwakd G. ; 1777-1807; b. Newport, R. L ; at the age of 17 resided in 
Providence as a portrait-painter; removed in 1796 to Boston and pursued his profession 
with success; accompanied Washington Allston to Charleston in 1800, and sailed for 
Europe in 1801 ; met in London, Benjamin West, president of the royal society, whO' 
urged him to make that city his permanent residence; but he returned to Charleston. 
For several years he traveled extensively in the United States, and painted miniatures 
in the chief cities; visited the West Indies in 1806 for his health. His best picture is 
*‘The Hours;” the present, past, and future, being represented by three female figures. 

MALCOLM, the name of four kings of Scotland. Malcolm MacDonald succeeded to 
the throne on the abdication of Constantine MacAodh in 944 a. d. The most important 
event of his reign was the cession of Cumbria, in 946, by the English monarch Edmund 
I. Malcolm was slain while engaged in quelling a revolt in the north of Scotland, in 
953„a.3>. ' ;■■■ „ , . 

Malcolm MacKenneth, grandson of the preceding, ascended the throne in 1003. His 
life was passed chiefly in repelling the incursions of the Danes. He died in 1033. A 
collection of Taws, the Beges Malcohm MacKmmeth, has been attributed to him, but is 
obviously a work of a later age. 

Malcolm MacDuncan, surnamed Can-moke (Celtic, Oean-more, “ Great Head ”), waa 
born about the year 1034, and ascended the throne on the death of Macbeth MacFinlegh, 
in Dec., 1056, or of Lulach MacGilcomgain, in April, 1057. For the first nine years 
of his reign, Malcolm was at liberty to devote his energies to the consolidation of his- 
kingdom, England being then ruled by the peaceful Edward the confessor. After 
William of Normandy had settled himself on the English throne, many noble Saxons 
sought refuge at the Scottish court, and among them Edgar Atheling, nearest of kin to 
the confessor, with his mother Agatha, and his sisters Slargaret and Christina. Mar- 
garet, who was young, beautiful, and pious, captivated the heart of the Scottish king, 
and a marriage quickly followed. Pier biographer, Turgot (also her chaplain and con- 
fessor), tells us how earnestly and affectionately she labored to civilize the people and to 
“ enlighten” her husband. Malcolm, although a man of vigorous intellect, could not 
read her missals and books of devotion, but lie used to kiss tfiem in token of reverence, 
and he caused them to be richly bound, and ornamented with gold and jewels. The 
retiiuie of the king began to show something of a royal magnificence, and liis plate was, 
according to Turgot, “at least gilt or silvered over.” But Malcolm’s new relations, 
unfortunately, embroiled him with tbe Normans. In 1070 he crossed the border, harried 
Nortliunibeiiand and Yorkshire, but was soon obliged to retreat. William the conqeror 
retaliated in 1073, and w-asted Scotland as far as the Tay. .At Aberneth 5 ^ Malcolm was 
compelled to acknowledge him as his liege lord but (as the Scottish historians hold) only 
for such parts of his dominions as had belonged to England — viz., Cumbria and the 
Lothians. War broke out again befvmen England and Scotland on the accession of 
William Rufus, probably at the instigation of the fugitive Anglo-Saxons and the dis- 
contented Normans, who had been pouring into the country during the iron reign of 
William, and had obtained large grants of land from the Scottish monarch. Nothiag 
of note, however, happened, and peace was again concluded; but the seizure of Carlisle 
by the English king not long after provoked a fresh rupture, and, in 1098;-Malcolm 
again crossed the border, and laid siege to Alnwick; but ■while so engaged, he was sud- 
denly attacked, defeated, and slain, Nov. 13,1098. His wife died immediately on hear- 
ing the fatal news. 

surnamed “The Maiden,” grandson of David I, , succeeded that monarch, 
May 34, 1153, when only in his 13th year. He had no sooner nioiin led the throne than a 
Celtic insurrection, headed by Soraerled, lord of the Isles, broke out. Some years 
after, another insurrection broke out among “the wild Scots of Galloway,” under ‘their 
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•liief Fergus, to crush ■whicli Malcolm had to employ a large force. In 1161 be had to 
chastise a revolt of the men of Moray, and to put down a second rebellion of Somerled. 
He died at Jedburgh, of a lingering disease, Dec. 9, 1165, at the early age of 24. 

MALCOLM, Sir JoHisr, g.c.b., a British statesman and historian, was b. at Burnfoot, 
parish of Westerkirk, Dumfriesshire, May 2, 1769, and at the age of 14 went to India as 
a cadet in the Madras army. About 1790 he commenced to devote his leisure hours to 
the study of the oriental languages, especially Persian. He distinguished himself at the 
siege of Seringapatam in 1792, and was appointed to the staff as Persian interpreter. 
In 1800 he was sent as ambassador to Persia, to form an alliance with that country against 
Bonaparte, in which he succeeded. In 1802, 1807, and 1809 he was again sent as minis- 
ter-pienipotentiaiy to the Persian court,* and shortly before his final return, received 
from the shah the order of the “ Sun and Lion,” and the titles of “ Kahn” and “ Sepahdar 
of the Empire.” In 1803 he had been appointed president of Mysore; and during the 
two folio wing years Ms adniinistrative talents had been of most important service to 
the government in reducing to order and tranquillity the newly conquered Mahratta 
states. In 1812 he returned to England, received the honor of knighthood, and, after a 
lapse of five years, returned to India as the governor- general’s political agent in the 
Deccan, and with the rank of brig. gen. in the Indian army; in the latter capacity he 
greatly distinguished himself in the wars against the Pindarris and Holkar. In 1827 he 
was appointed governor of Bombay, but finally left India in 1830. He died of paralysis 
at Windsor, May, 1833. Malcolm’s writings a, re highly esteemed as authorities; they 
are: A Mistory of (London, 1815, 2 vols. 4to; 2d ed. 1828); Memoir of Central 

Jrwim(2 vols. London, 1823); Political Mistory of India from 1784 to 1823 (2 vols. 8vo. 
1826); and of Lord Glim {Londoii, 1886), a posthumous work. The life and cor- 
respondence of Malcolm were published by John W. Kaye, in 2 vols. 8vo (London, 
1856). 

MALCOM, Howabd, d.d. ll.b., 1799-1879; b. Philadelphia; gi*adiiated at Dicken- 
son college in 1817; studied theology at Princeton seminary; was ordained, and settled 
as pastor of a Baptist church at Hudson, N. In 1825-26 he traveled extensive!}'' in 
behalf of the American Sunday-school Union in wiiose oi'ganization he took a prominent 
part; in 1827 he was pastor of the Pederal Street Baptist church, Boston; in 1835 he w’as 
sent to visit the Baptist missions in India, Burmah, Siam, China, and Africa; in 1839-49 
was president of the college at Georgetown, Ky., and of the university of Lewisburg, 
Penn., in 1851-59, acting also as professor of mathematics and moral philosophy in both 
institutions. On account of throat disease he left the university and retired to Phila- 
delphia. In 1841 he received the degree of d.d. from the university of Vermont ami 
Union college, K. Y., at the same time, and of ll.d. from the Lewisburg institution 
after his resignation. He was one of the founders of the American tract _ society, and ti 
vice-president from ihe beginning. He published a Dictionary of the Bible, which was 
often republished in this, country and in England; TrauU m South-eastern Asia; Indae 
to Beligimis Literature; Mature and Extent of the Atonement; The Christian Mule of Alar- 
riage; Memoir of Mrs. Mcdcom-; edited also llie Imitation of Christ; 
to Zionis Tramlers; Law’s Serious Call; Biitlefs Analogy of MeUgion, with introduction, 
notes, etc. He has published also several addresses, and contributed many papers to 
periodicals. 

MALCZEW'SKI, Ahtoki, 1792-1826; b. Poland; educated by a French private tut or 
at his home in Dubno, and subsequently a student at Krzemieniec, where he showed a 
decided aptitude for mathematics. In “1811 he entered the Polish army in the hope of 
gaining a position which would enable him to marry a cousin with whom he had fallen 
in love— the family estate, impoverished by his father, a gen. in the Polish and after- 
wm,rds in the Eussian army, being insufficient to justify him in marrying. She married, 
however, a richer man, in 1812, and MalczeAVski’s character seems to have derived from 
this disappointment a misanthropy, vrhich is manifest in all his poetry. When Bussia 
took possession of Poland he received an appointment on the suite of Alexander II. , 
hut in 1816, in consequence of a duel, left the army and spent the next five Tears in 
travel in Switzerland, Italy, and France. In 1821 he settled on a farm in the tJkraiiis, 
and during his residence there devoted himself to the study of his native language, whicli 
lie had loiig neglected for the French. He had spent -what property he had during his 
travels, his farming experiment proved a failure, and he was dependent on the charity 
of his landlord for the lodgings in WarsaAV where he died. His poem in two 

cantos, was published at Warkw^ shortly before his death. It had been WTitten at his 
farm in the Ukraine. Received wdth entire neglect at first, then attacked on the score 
of its deficiencies in language and versification, it finally took a place in pojiular favor 
second only to some of file works of Mi ckiewicz. 

MAL'BAE, a t. of British India, in Bengal, the chief 1 of a district of the same name, 
is situatt'd on the left bank of tJie ]\lahaiumda, about 190 m. n. of Calcutta. In the 
rainy season it is nearly insulated. It is a Avretched place, consisting of ruined houses, 
forming narrow, irregular streets. Pop. ’71, 5,262. 

MAL'BEGEM, a small manufacturing t. of Belgium, East Flanders, 17 m. n.w. pi 
Ghent. Population upwards of 6,000, Avho are employed in the manufacture of tobacco, 
and in brewing and cotton-printing. 
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MALDEN, a t. of Middlesex co., Mass., 4 m. n. of Boston, on the Boston and Maine 
-railroad; pop. 7,367; the Malden river furnishes water-power for several factories. 
There are 2 weekly newspapers, 2 hanks, and hotels, ^schools, etc. It is one oi the 
suburbs of Boston, and has attracted from that city a fine class of business men. who 
find it a pleasant home. 

MAI'BIVE ISLANDS, a chain of low coral islands in the Indian ocean, about 400 m. 
"w.s.w. of Ceylon. They extend 500 m. in length by 45 m. in average breadth, and con- 
sist of 17 groups or atolls, each atoll surrounded by a coral reef. The entire number, 
Including the islets, is estimated at about 50,000. Mali, the largest of the chain, and the 
residence of the native prince, 'who is called “the sultan of the twelve thousand isles, 
is 7 m. in circumference, and contains a population of 2,000. The population of the 
whole chain is estimated at 150,000. Each island is circular in form, with lagoon in 
Its center, and has an elevation above the sea in Jio case of more than 20 it. at high-water 
mark. The larger and inhabited islands are clad with palm, fig, citron, and bread-truit 
trees. Grain is also abundantly produced. Wild-fowl breed in prodigious numbers ; 
fish, rice (imported from Hindustan), and cocoa-nuts constitute the food ot the mhab- 
itants, who are strict Mohammedans. The “sultan” sends an annual tribute to the 
governor of Ceylon. 

MALDON, a market t., river port, and municipal and parliamentary borough of Eng- 
land in the county of Essex, a mile below the confluence of the Ohelrner and the Black- 
water, and 9 m. e". of Chelmsford. Besides the manufacture of crystallized salt, brick- 
making, brewing, and iron -founding, the usual brandies of industry connected with a 
port are carried on. In 1872, 1139 vessels (67,161 tons) entered, and 805 (36,144 tons) 
•cleared the port. Since 1867 Maldon returns only one member of parliament. Pop. ”71 
5,586. 

MALEBEANOHE, Nicolas, a French philosopher, b. Aug. 6, 1638, at Paris, wher<5 
his father was president of the chamber of accounts. He was deformed and sickly, and 
from his childhood fond of solitude. At the age of 22 he entered into the congregation 
of the oratory, and devoted himself to the study of Bible history and of the fathers of 
the church till Descartes’s treatise, De Homine, falling into his hands, attracted him to 
philosophy. His famous work, JDe la Mecherche de la VeritS (8 vols. Paris, 1674, and 
other editions), displaying great depth and originality of thought, combined with per- 
spicuity and elegance, had for its object the psychological investigation of the causes of 
the errors to ’Which the human mind is liable, and of the nature of truth and the way of 
reaching it. He maintains that we see ail things in God (his famous Vision en Diev); 
that all beings and thoughts exist in God (Dieu est le lieu des esprits, comme Fespaee est fe 
lieu des corps); and that God is the first cause of all changes which take place in bodies 
and souls, which are therefore merely passive therein. His system is a kind of mystic 
idealism. It; was immediately opposed by Ant. Arnauid, Bossuet, and many others, and 
was subjected to a thorough and critical examination by Locke and Liebnitz. Besides 
t;he work above mentioned, Malebranche wrote a TmitS de Mo^ulCy a. TraitS de la Gom- 
municaiion de Moumment, md Gomersations Metapliydques ChrUiennes^m the last of 
which he endeavored to exliibit the harmony of his philosophic views with Christianity. 
He died at Paris (as English critics are fond of saying) of a dispute with the subtle 
Berkeley, Oct. 13, 1715. 

MALE BEEN. See Fern, Male. 

MALESHEEBES, Chretien Guillaume he Lamoignon de, a distinguished French 
statesman, was b. at Paris, Dec. 6, 1721, and educated at the Jesuits’ college ; he became 
counselor to the parliament of Paris in 1744, and succeeded his father as president of the 
court of Aids in 1750, where his clear judgment, strict integrity, and humane disposition 
enabled him to he of gieat service to his country. A quiet but determined opponent of 
government rapacity and tyranny, he w'atched the ministry with a jealous eye, and was 
indefatigable in his efforts to prevent the people from being plundered. About the same 
time (1750) he was appointed censor of the press. This was a most unsuitable olrlce for 
him, but he appears to have accepted it lest it should fall into the hands of some mere 
bigot or court hireling; and so tolerant was he that French authors pronounce the period 
of his censorship “ the golden age of letters.” To Malesherbes we owe, among other 
things, the publication of the famous Smychpedie. In 1771 his hold remonstrances 
against the abuses of law which Louis XY. was perpetrating, led to his banishment to 
one of his estates. At the accession of Louis XYI. (1774), who esteemed Malesherbes, lie 
was recalled, and entered Paris in triumph. In 1776 he resigned, on the dismissal of 
Turgot, ail official employment, and, from this period on to the res olution, spent his 
time in travel or in the improvement of his estates. The first storms of that wild period 
passed by and left him unscathed; but when he heard that the unfortunate king, who 
had always neglected to profit by his advice, was about to be tried by the conven- 
tion, he magnanimously left his retreat and offered to defend his old master. The cou 
vention granted permission, but from that day Maleslierbes was liimself a doomed man. 
He was arrested in the beginniug of December, 1793, and guillotined April 22, 1794 
along with his daughter and her husband, M. de Chateaubriand, brother of the famoui 
author of that name. Malesherbes was a member of the French academy, an able writei 
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Malden. 

Malifdema. 


m political, legal, and financial questions, and one of the most virtuous and high-minded 
statesmen of' the 18th century. 

: ■ MALET, Clatjdb FBA2i!f<^ois DB. . See Mallet, 

MALHERBE, FEAisr<jois de, 1555-1 6S8 ; b. Caen, France; son of an untitled magiir 
trate. His education was begun at Caen, continued in Paris, and completed by travel 
under the tuition of a Calvinist, Richard Dinoth, who accompanied him to Heidelberg 
and Basle. But religious instruction irritated him. He broke with his father, who was 
a Calvinist, and found favor with Henry, due d’Angoulfime, to whom he became private . 
secretary at Aix. He was already noted for his critical taste in poetry, though not for 
his own productions, and acquired a fame for the piquant ill-nature of his wit. Natu- 
rally it brought Mm ill fortune, and for many years after the death of his patron he suf- 
fered for means to live. His poem Larms de St, Fkrre, published in Paris in 1587, was 
his first noted work. Near 1600 the attention of Henry IV, was attracted to the poet, 
who soon after was called to the court, and from that time ranked as the first poet of 
France. Avarice, wit, in epigram and verse, and terse forms of expression, were his 
characteristics., 

MAIiIBEAH, Maria Felicita, one of the most celebrated mezzo-soprano singers of 
recent times, b. at Paris, Mar. 24, 1808, was the daughter of Manuel Garcia, a Spanish 
singer and teacher of singing. ’ When she was still very young her reputation extended 
over Europe. Her father attempted to establish the Italian opera in New York, but 
without success; and, on account of his circumstances, she mamed M. ^Malibran, a 
Frenchman, who was supposed to be one of the richest merchants of that city, but who 
soon became bankrupt, on which she went again upon the stage, and was received with 
great enthusiasm in France, England, Germany, and Italy. She expended, with remark- 
able benevolence, the great §ums which she won. Her first marriage having been dis- 
solved, she married M. Beriol, a famous violinist, in 1836; but in September of that year 
she died at Manchester, whither she had gone to take part in a musical festival. Mali- 
bran was a woman of noble heart and high intellect, and her conversation possessed an 
exquisite fascination. She has left a number of musical compositions, some of which 
are deservedly popular. A memoir of her was published in England shortly after her 
death, by the Countess of Merlin. 

MALIC ACIB (C8H408,2H0), so called from malum, the Latin word for an apple, 
occurs abundantly in most acidulous fruits, particularly in unripe apples, gooseberries, 
and currants, in which it is found as an acid or super-salt of potash or lime, which gradu- 
ally changes into a neutral salt as the fruit ripens. It crystallizes in groups of radiating 
acicular prisms, but, as the crystals are very deliquescent, it is usually obtained as a 
syrupy, semi-transparent mass, with a very sour smell, and readily soluble in water and 
alcohol. , ^ . 

The chemical changes which this acid undergoes under the mfluence of various re- 
agents are very singular, and serve to illustrate many points in vegetable physiology in 
reference to the maturation of fruits, etc. Thus, nitric acid converts it into oxalic acid ; 
hydrated potash, into oxalic and acetic acids; ferments, into succinic, butyiic, acetic, 
and carbonic acids and water. When heated to about 350“ it loses the elements of water 
and becomes converted into the two isomeric acids, malaeic acid and fumaric acid (q.v.). 

Malic acid forms two series of salts with bases, namely, neutral and acid salts. The 
most characteristic of these salts are the neutral malates oi lead and of lime. 

MALICE. While malice, in its ordinary sense, means an evil disposition or state 
of mind of one person towards another, in law it denotes the intent or purpose which 
precedes and causes an unjustifiable, illegal act. Malice, in law, is not confined to a 
particular intent of an act to the injury of a particular person, hut to a general intent 
of injury preceding the unlawful act; thus, if one shoot A., intending to shoot B., he is 
nevertheless guilty of murder with malice prepense. Malice, in law, is divided, for con- 
venience of proof, into express and implied. Express malice is where the defendant’s 
intent to commit the crime is directly proved; implied malice is where the intent to 
commit the crime is presumed by the law from the facts, and where a defendant is shown 
to have intended an act, he is presumed to have intended all the consequences of that 
act. In the law of torts, malice means the unjustifiable commission of an act injurious 
to another, 

MALICIOUS PROSECUTION, a prosecution, either criminal or civil, by regular 
process of law, unwarranted by the proved facts, and instituted without probable cause. 
As the person against whom such prosecution has been brought has been arrested or 
imprisoned if it were by criminal suit, and has been put to expense if it were by civil 
suit, he has a right to sue, and, if he can establish the groundlessness of the prosecution, 
to recover from the person who instituted it. The person who brings an action for 
malicious prosecution must show that the former action was groundless and is at an end; 
that it was conducted in regular course of law before a court of competent jurisdiction; 
and that it was malicious and without probable cause. Probable cause exists when 
there were such circumstances as would properly justify a man of sound discretion and 
reason in believing that the defendant committed the act for which the prosecution was 
begun. In the absence of probable cause, malice will be inferred; but if it be eon- 
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ciiisivciT sliown that tli6 prosecutor acted In. good faith, evidence of actual malice muBt 
he given. But, on the other hand, if probable cause be shown, proof of actual malice 
will not maintain an action. The guilt or innocence of the person prosecuted does not 
affect the question of probable cause, wdiich depends Upon the evidence of the existence, 
in tlie prosecutor's mind, of a belief, founded upon reasonable^ grounds, ^of the guilt of 
the accused person. What constitutes probable cause is a mixed question of law and 
fact; that is, if there be no dispute as to the facts, the court decides whether those facts 
constitute probable cause; but if the facts are disputed, the jury are to find the^^ 
under instruction from the court as to what facts are sufficient to make out probable 
cause..: . 

MAL'IG'HANT DISEASES, a name, applied to those affections of the animal system 
characterized by a disposition to the formation of products wdiich have the power of 
propagation at the expense of the normal tissues, or which so poison the blood that It 
soon becomes unfit to maintain life. Some of these diseases are tumors (q.v.), and 
come within the province of the sui^-eon, while others are the subjects of the physician. 
The principal malignant tumors are cancer (q.v.), and sarcoma (q.v.). The term malig- 
nant applied to diseases not surgical is sometimes rather indefinite, although in some 
eases the application is entirely appropriate. Scarlet fever, when of a very severe form, 
with sloughing of the affected tissues of the throat, and with blood-poisoning to the 
extent of producing death in 48 hours, is truly called malignant; hut when less severe, 
althougli very dangerous, it is often called semi-malignant, and most cases are character- 
ized by more or less tendency to malignancy. So in diphtheria, the severe cases, and 
which are more properly called putrid fever, or malignant sore throat, are essentially 
malignant. Asiatic cholera (q. v) is a malignant disease, and one of its names is malig 
mint cholera. Malignant pustule (q.v) is also a malignant aff'ection, but according to 
John Hunter’s definition it would, perhaps, come under the head of tumor. One 
form of intermittent fever (q.v.) is truly malignant, as in some cases it is incurable, 
poisoning the blood and affecting the nervous system in a really malignant manner. 
There are forms of small-pox which are called malignant, but the term in this disease is 
of rather indefinite application, the disease not being essentially malignant, and only 
taking on that character because of the awssaw of morbid matter, whereas the 

poison of diphtheria and of malignant or pernicious intermittent fever appears to pos- 
sess intrinsic malignancy independent of quantity, 

MALIG'KAHT PTTSTtiLE is a contagious and very fatal disease, common in France, 
where it bears the name of cliarlon, but of comparatively rare occurrence in England. 
It begins as a small, dark-red, painful spot, on which there soon appears a pustule or 
vesicle, seated on a hard, inflamed base. When this is opened, a black slough becomes 
apparent. This sloughing spreads rapidly, involving the cellular tissue, and sometimes 
even the adjacent muscles. 

The disease appears to be caused by infection from horned cattle, wiiich are some- 
times affected by a similar disease, but it also arises by inoculation of diseased fluids; 
It is believed that flies which have alighted on the ulcers of diseased animals may occa- 
sionally convey the infection. The constitutional symptoms are much the same as those 
of putrid typhus fever; while the treatment consists in destroying the diseased surface 
by pow^erfui caustics, in keeping up the strength by wine, bran%, beef-tea, bark with 
nitric acid, etc. ; and in giving opiates in sufficient doses to relieve the pain during the 
day and to procure sleep at night. ^ ^ ^ 

MALIGHAHT TUMOES.; See Cakcer and TuMom ■ L' 

MAIiIHES', or Mbghlin, one of the chief cities of the Belgian province of Antvrerp, 
15 m s.s.e, of the city of that name, on the navigable river Byle. The pop. was, in 
1876, 30,029. It has fine squares, noble buildings, and wide, regular streets, but is 
devoid of all signs of life and industry, having lost its former greatness, and fallen far 
behind all other Belgian cities in commercial enterprise and industrial activity. As the 
see of the cardinal-primate of Belgium, it still retains a certain degree of ecclesiastical 
importance, and possesses numerous churches, the most noteworthy of which is the 
cathedral qf St. Bo muald, a vast building, covering nearly two acres of ground, and 
adorned in the interior with many fine pictures and choice carvings. It was built 
between the 12th and 15th c., but one tower, 345 ft, in height, remains unfinished. The 
other objects most worthy of notice are the churches of St. John and of Our Lady, wffiich 
contain works by Rubens; the town-hall, dating from the loth c., and known as the 
Beyarcl; the market hall, an ancient building, wuth towers, erected in 1840, and now used 
as a guard-house; the splendid modern archiepiscopal palace; and the monument to 
Margaret of Austria, erected in 1849. Malines has two clerical seminaries, an academy 
of painting, a gymnasium, and a botanical garden. It still retains some of the impor- 
tant lace manufactories, for which it has been long noted, and manufactures caps and 
woolen goods, besides having considerable breweries. Malines constitutes an important 
central point of junction for the entire Belgian system of railways. 

MAIIITG'EBIHG, a term derived from a similar French -word, signifies the feigning of 
disease, in order to avoid duty. This offense is punished very severely in the British 
anmy. For further particulars, see Feioning op Disease. 
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MALI, or Pall-Mall (pr. Pell-Mell), a name given to places in London and other 
IBnglisb towns where there were Once alleys for playing tennis. See Ball. 

MALLAKD. ■ See Duck, , 

MALLEABILLITY is the property wMch certain metals possess of being reducible to 
thin leaves, either by hammering (hence the corresponding German word, hdm7nerbar- 
keM) or by laminatioh between rollers. The order in which; the malleable metals exhibit 
this property is as follows: gold, silver, copper, platinum, palladium, iron, aluminium, 
tin, zinc, lead, cadmium, nickel, cobalt. Gold far surpasses all the other metals in mal- 
leability, being capable of reduction into films not exceeding the 200,000th of an inch in 
tliickness ; and silver and copper may be reduced to leaves of great tenuity. Althoug-h 
gold and silver also present the property of duetility (q.v.) in the highest degree, there is 
ho constant relation between the two properties; for example, iron, although it may be 
reduced to extremely thin wire, is not nearly so malleable as gold, silver, or copper. 

MALLEA'CE^, a family of lamellibranchiate mollusks, regarded by many as a sub- 
family of (see Peabl OYSTEii), and of which the typical genus malleus 

remarkable— ill an adult state — for the elongation of the ears of the shell, the other part 
ut which at the same time assumes a curiously elongated, wavy, or crumpled form. Tlie 
shell thus acquires the name: of Hammbe Shell. The species are natives of the East 
and West Indies and of the South seas. 

MALLET, Claude Eeak90isde, b. June 28, 1754, at D61e in Franche-Comte, became 
an eager supporter of the revolution, rose to the rank of a brig, gen. in 1799, was intrusted 
with the government of Pavia in 1805, but was removed from his office liecause of his 
extreme republicanism. He returned to Paris, and was engaged in- a number of republi- 
can plots. Being, in June, 1812, thrown into confinement along with some royalists, he 
formed with them a scheme for overthrowing the empire during ISTapoleon’s campaign 
in Russia. He made his escape from prison on the night of Oct. 23-24, along with the 
abhe Lafon, and entering the barracks, informed the soldiers that the tyrant ^ had 
perished in Russia. He proceeded to liberate generals Guidal and Lahorie from prison; 
and having previously gained the support of a battalion of the Parisian guards, he called 
them to arms, and went to the residence of Hullin, the commandant of the city, whilst 
Lafon went with a platoon to the prefecture. He told Hullin of the death of the 
emperor, and the establishment of a provisional government, and on his manifesting 
doubt, drew a pistol and fired it in bis face, wounding but not Idlling him; whereupon 
the adjutant, Laborde, rushing in, Hullin and he together overpowered MaHet, and look 
him piisoner. W interrogated, he declared that he wmuld have made all Prance and 
all Eui'ope his debtors if his enterprise had been successful, and maintained the same reso- 
lute coolness to the last. He was shot, along with his principal fellow-conspirators, Oct. 
29, 1812. 

MALLET, Paul Henbi, 1730-1807; b. Switzerland. In 1752 he became professor of 
French literature in the university of Copenhagen, and gave his -attention to the origin, 
antiquities, and mythology of the ancient peoples of the north, publishing the results of 
his study in IntrodmUon d VEisiom Danem&rk, published in Copenhagen, 
1755-56. Returning to Geneva in 1760 to fill the chair of history in the academy, he 
became a member of the council of two hundred in 1764; visited Italy and England in 
1766-67, and was charged by the queen of England to write the history of the house of 
Brunswick; in 1792 was obliged to leave Switzerland on account of his aristocratic 
affiliations; returned in 1801. His works, in addition to that noted above, Mmmm 
■»ur la Literature du Nord, 1759-60; Monuments de la Mythologie et de la Poesie des Gelts; 
Be la Forme du Qomernement Buedo'is; and several works on Swiss history, books of 
travel, and a Swiss dictionary. 

MALLOW, Malm, a genus of plants of the natural order malmcece, Imving a 5-fid 
calyx, with an outer calyx of three leaves; stamens cohering in a tube; numerous styles 
cohering at the base; and numerous one-seeded carpels fixed in a whorl around an axis, 
and forming a separable orbicular fruit. The species are herbaceous plants, or more 
rarely shrubs.— The Common Mallow (M. sylrestris) is plentiful over most of Europe, 
and in Britain on waysides and heaps of rubbish. It is a perennial,^ with rather large 
bluish-red flowers on erect stalks. The Dwabf Mallow {M. ropimdifolia), also a com- 
mon native of Britain, has smaller whitish or reddish-white flowers. These two plants 
have a mucilaginous and somewhat bitter taste, and the leaves are used as an emollient 
and demulcent medicine; a decoction of them being employed in cases of irritation of 
the pulmonary and of the ui*in ary organs V and poultices made of them are very fre- 
quently employed to allay external inflammation. Other species have similar proper- 
ties. —The Musk Mallow {M. moseliata), not iinfrequent in England, but rare in 
Scotland, has a faint musk-like smell.— The fiber of M. mspa is used in Syria for 
textile purposes, and the fibers of many species are probably fit for similar use, and for 
the manufacture of paper. The young leaves of some are occasionally used as boiled 
vegetables. — A species of {laoiatera afhored) grows on the Bass Rock, and adjacent 

mainland of Haddingtonshire. 

MALLOW, a market t. and parliamentary borough of Ireland, in the county of 
Cork, is beautifully situated on the left bank of the Blackwater, 19 m. n.n.w. of the 
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county town. On the opposite side of the river/ whicli is here crossed by a bridge of 
three arches, is the suburb of Baliydahm. The town is resorted to in summer on 
account of its mineral waters, and contains a neat spa-house. Tanning, brewing, and 
the manufacture of salt are carried on. Hear Mallow are large fldur-m Pop. ’71, 
4,165. Mallow returns one member to the house of commons. 

MALMAISOH, La, a village 7 m. w. of Paris, with many historical souvenirs. The 
name is derived from the fact that it was a favorite resort of robbers in the 9th c. , whose 
depredations in the neighborhood gave their place of sortie the name mala mameo. In 
the 18th c. it was but a part of a farm; in the 14th it was attached to the property of the 
abbaye St. Denis. Occupied successively by families of little note during succeeding cen- 
turies, it happened to he purchased in 1798 by the widow Josephine Beauharnais, who paid 
about $32,000 for the property. The charms of her society there a;ttracted not only the gen- 
eral Bonaparte, but much of the most elegant society of Prance in 1798-99. The place was 
tastefully improved, and became the meeting place for poets, authors, politicians, and the 
military celebrities of the day. Some of the most beautiful and fascinating women of 
Prance aided J'osephine to make it one of the centers of a society which sought to repro- 
duce the courtly manners of old Prance, with the advent of the new military era of 
Hapoleon, who here wooed the future empress. It was largely through her fine tact in 
making powerful friends at Malmaison that Hapoleon was enabled to make the cou>p d'etat 
in 1799 which made Mm first consul. After her marriage Josephine continued to embel- 
lish the park with gardens, summer-houses, grottoes, waterfalls, lawns and parterres and 
farm and shepherd cottages; and the chateau was greatly improved in many ways and 
made interesting by a library and the choicest works of art and materials for pleasure, 
until it finally became a little palace. After Josephine became empress Malmaison was 
little occupied, until the divorce in 1809, when she retired to it, and kept up a little court. 
Alexander of Russia visited her there just before her death in May, 1814. After Hapo- 
leon’s return from Elba he went to visit the scene of his first love, and two months 
later, after the defeat of Waterloo, he passed five days there with Hortense de Beauharnais, 
ex- queen of Holland. The property then reverted to her son, Eugene de Beauharnais. 
In 1826 it was purchased by a Swedish banker, Haguerman; in 1842 by queen Maria 
Christina of Spain for 600,000 francs; and in 1861 by Louis Hapoleon for 1,500,000 
francs, and by him improved and restored to much of its ancient beauty. 

Among the paintings most interesting at Malmaison is a portrait of Josephine by her 
daughter Hortense ; and one of Bonaparte at Malmaison by DTsaby. 

MALMES'BXTRY, a market t. and parliamentary borou^ of England, in theco. of 
Wilts, 20 m. n.n.w. of Devizes, and 96 m. w. of London. Pop. (1871) of parliamentary 
borough, 6,879. It returns one member to the house of commons. 

Malmesbury is a very ancient and interesting town. Here, according to William of 
Malmesbury, a monastery was founded before the year 670. The abbey afterwards 
became a cloth-factory. The remains of the abbey-church, partly early Herman, 
and partly decorated English, may still be seen. There are several other relics of 
antiquity in the place. 

MALMES'BURY, James HARRIS, first earl of, 1746-1820; b. England; son of James 
Harris, the author of Hermes. He was educated at Winchester, Oxford, and Leyden, and, 
after traveling on the continent, was appointed, at the age of twenty-one, secretary of 
the Spanish embassy through the influence of lord Shelburne. He was acting as 
charge d' affaires qA Madrid, at the time of the dispute between England and Spain in 
regard to the Falkland islands, and he displayed such skill in the negotiations in this 
affair, that, in 1771, he was appointed minister-resident at Berlin, where lie remained 
for four years. In 1777 he was made ambassador to Russia, and in 1780 he received 
the order of the bath. The state of his health compelled him to leave St. Petersburg in 
1784, pd he soon accepted from the Pitt ministry the post of minister to the Hague, 
to which it had been the intention of Pox, to whose party he belonged, to send him. 
There, in 1788, he succeeded in negotiating a treaty of alliance between Holland and 
Prussia; and in acknowledgment of his services was made baron Malmesbury the 
same year. Returning to England he entered parliament, of which, in spite of his long 
absences, he had been a member since 1770. He was a whig till 1798, when he became a 
supporter of the administration, and Pitt sent him once more to negotiate a treaty 
between England, Prussia, and Holland, a mission which he successfully discharged. 
In 1794 he negotiated the marriage between the prince of Wales and Caroline, daughter 
of the duke of Brunswick. In 1796 he went to Paris and in 1797 to Lisle on fruitless 
negotiations for peace with the French republic; and these were his last missions, as he 

^ growing deafness from taking further part in public 
affairs. In 1800 he was made earl of Malmesbury and viscount Fitzharris. 

MALMESBURY, James Howard HAEBIS, third earl of; b. England, 1807- grand- 
son of the first earl. He was educated at Eton and Oxford; was returned to parliameu,; 
as a conservative in 1841, but succeeded his father in the peerage the same year He was 
secretary for foreign affairs in lord Derby’s first administration, and was efficient in bring- 
ing about the recognition of Louis Napoleon by the French empire. Lord Malmesbu^ 
occupied the same position in the second cabinet of lord Derbv, when he endeavored te 
prevent the war between France and Italy, and Austria. When Lord Derby formed his 
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tMrd government in 1866 lie declined to be foreign minister on account of Ms bealtli, but 
became lord keeper of the privy seal, remaining in office till 1868. From 1874 to 1876 be 
was privy seal He edited Tim Hiarm and Omrespondence of his grandfather, 1 844 , ' "■ 

Mkd. The Mrst Lord Malnmbm'^ and his PrieruUy ^ vols. iS70. 

MALMESBURY, WILLIAM of, an early English Mstorian, was b. near the close of tire 
11th c., probably in Somersetshire, educated in the monastery whence he derived his name, 
and of which he became librarian. He died some time after 1142, but the exact date is 
not known. Malmesbury’s principal works, which are written in Latin, are Be Gestie 
Begum, a history of the kings of England from the Saxon invasion to the 26th year of 
Henry I. ; Hutorim Nomllm, extending from tlie 26th year of Hem-y I. to the escape of the 
empress Maud from Oxford; and Be Gestie Pmitificum, containing an account of the 
bishops and principal monasteries of England from the conversion of Ethelbert of Kent 
by St. Augustine to 1128. The first of these was translated into English by the rev. John 
Sharpe (Lond. 1815), and has been reprinted in Bohn’s antiquarian library, under the 
editorship of I)r. G-iles (1847). Of his other works, Gale has printed hm A ntiquitm oj 
Glastonbury,, and Wharton his Life of Bt. Wulstan, in his Anglia Sacra, Malmesbury 
^ves proof in his writings of great diligence, good sense, modesty, and a genuine love of 
truth. His style is much above that of his contemporaries. 

MAL'MO, or Malmohuus, a Swedish province or Isen on the Baltic; 1852 sq.m. ; pop. 

’78, 322,176. Its capital city, bearing the same name, is 16 m. s.e. of Copenhagen, and 
has over 25, 000 population, situated on the sound. The principal export of the province is 
grain; horses and cattle are bred in large numbers, and the city is well supplied with 
schools of a high grade, and is very prosperous. 

MAL'MO, the principal town of the “Isen,” or district, of Malmdhuus, in Sweden, is 
situated on the sound, nearly opposite Gopenhagen, and had, in 1874, a population of 
30,676. MalmO is a busy sea-port, maintaining an active steam and sailing communica- 
tion with Copenhagen and all the great Baltic and German ocean ports, and has manufac- 
tures of stockings, tobacco, soap, sugar, woolen goods, etc. It is the seat of a govern- 
ment department, and is a lively, pleasantly situated town. The ancient fortifications, 
most of which are now converted into public walks, date from the time of Eric of Pome- 
rania, who, in 1434, erected strong lines of defense on the seaside of the town, and built 
the castle, which still remains. Malmo was an important place of landing and embarka- 
tion as early as 1269, and through the middle ages it was extensively visited by German 
and other traders. In 1528 it was the scene of the signing of a treaty of peace between 
the Danes and Gustavus Vasa. 

MALH’SEY (Malvasian wine; Fr. rin de Makoisie), a name originally bestowed on the 
red and white wines of Napoli di Malvasia, in the Morea, and afterwards on similar wines 
produced in Cyprus, Candia, and other islands of the archipelago. Malmsey wines are of 
a luscious sweetness, and have a most peculiar bouquet. The Malmsey wines of com- 
merce are mostly the produce of Teneriffe, the Madeiras, the Azores; the Lipari isles, 

Sardinia, Sicily, and Provence. Malmsey is made from grapes grown on rocky ground, 
fully exposed to the sun, and left to hang on the vines for a month longer than those used 
to make diy wines, by which time they are partially withered 

MALONE', the capital of Franklin co,, N. Y., on the Salmon river and the Ogdens- 
burg and Lake Champlain railroad, midway between Ogdensburg and Rouse’s Point. 

Pop. , 7,186, It is the center of a prosperous agricultural district and of a large trade. 

It has well-established churches, excellent schools, two banks, and two newspapers. 

MALONE, Edmond, one of the most respectable editors of Shakespeare, was b. in _ 

Dublin, Oct. 4, 1741, and educated at the university of that city, where he won a high 
reputation as a scholar, and took the degree of b.a. In 1767 he was called to the Irish 
bar ; but soon after, becoming possessed of a considerable fortune, he went to London, and 
devoted himself to literary pursuits. His first appearance as an author was in 1780, wlien 
he published 2 vols. supplementary to Steevens’s edition of Shakespeare (1778). His next 
achievement — ^though in this he was only one of several — was exposing the splendid 
forgeries of Chatterton. He also contributed some notes to Steevens’s third edition of 
Shakespeare, published in 1785, in which he occasionally controverted the opinions of 
the editor. This led to a serious quarrel between the tw’o, in which Steevens vras wholly 
to blame. Malone’s own edition of the great dramatist (1790) was warmly received. The 
essays on Aiq Hisioi'y of the Stage, on the Genuineness of the Three Plays of Henry T J., 
have been praised in an especial manner. In this work, Malone displays extreme good 
sense, much acuteness, extensive research, and a becoming respect for the text of the 
earlier editions. In 1796 he again signalized himself as a literary detective by exposing 
the Shakesperean forgeries of the Irelands. In 1797 he published a posthumus edition 
of the works of his friend sir Joshua Reynolds. His death took place May 26, 1812. He 
left behind him a large quantity of materials for another edition of Shakespeare, wffiich 
appeared in 1821, in 21 vols., under the editorship of Mr, James Boswell. See Lfe of 
Edmond Malone, with Selections from his Manuscript Anecdotes, hy sir James Prior 
(Lond. 1860) 

MALPIGHI, Maecello, an eminent Italian anatomist, was born near Bologna in 1628, 
and died at Rome in 1694. He held, at different periods of his life, the professorship of 
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medicine in Bologna, Pisa, and Messina. In 1691 lie was summoned to Borne, and 
appointed chief plij^siciaa and chamherlain to pope Innocent Xll. _ _ ^ ^ 

He is now chiefly known for his discoveries in the anatomy of the skm, of the kid- 
ney, and of the spleen; and although the so-csiMdLreie MalpigJm ot skin is no longer 
regarded as a special structure, the MalpigMan bodies ox corpusoleB of the kidney and the 
spleen still retain thename of their discoverer. He is also remarkable as being the first 
who examined the circulation with the microscope, and thus discovered the blood cor- 
puscles. Amongst his most important works may be mentioned Be Fomat'hne Pulli in 
Oi'o; Be Cerebro; Be Lingua; Be Ext&rno Taetus Organo; Be SirucUrd Ymerum; Be 
Pubmnibus; and Be Structurd Glandularum Conghhatarum. His Opera Fosihuma were 
edited by Petrus Eegis of Montpellier; they contain a history of his discoveries and 
controversies, together with numerous autobiographical details. 

MALPKtHIA'CEJE, a natural order of exogenous plants; trees, or shrubs, many of 
them climbing shrubs or lianas. They often exhibit an anomalous formation of the 
stem, great part of the woody matter being deposited in lobed zoneless ribs. ^ The leaves 
are simple, generally with glands on the stalks or underside. The calyx is 5-partite, 
generally with very large glands; the corolla of 5 petals convolute in bud; the stamens 
generally 10, often monadelplious, a fleshy connective projecting beyond the anthers. 
There are about 600 known species, natives of tropical countries, and chiefly of South 
America, many of them having gaudy flowers. A few produce timber of a bright 
yellow color. The bark of some species of the genus Byrsonima is astringent and 
medicinal, and at one time attracted cousiderahle attention as a remedy for pulmonary 
consumption. It is known as aleornoque baA The fruit of some, as the Barbadoes 
Cherry (q.v.), is pleasant. 

MALPLAQTJET, a village (pop. 400) in the department of Hord, Prance, 20 m. e. of 
Yalenciennes, and close to the Belgian frontier, is celebrated for the bloody defeat of 
the French, under marshal Yillars, by the British and Dutch, commanded by the duke 
of Marlborough and prince Eugene, Sept. 11, 1709. The forces engaged consisted of 
more than 200,000 men, the allies having a slight superiority in numbers; and the loss 
on each side amounted to about 20,000 men, the French losing also many standards and 
cannon. Marshal Yillars was severely wounded early in the engagement, and the com- 
mand devolved upon the old marshal de Bouflers, under whom the French, after great 
slaughter, retreated in good order. The result of the conflict was the capture of Mons. 

MAL'STROH, or Mosk5estrom (“ whirling stream”), the most famous whirlpool in 
the world, is situated on the Norwegian coast, between Moskbe and MoskenHs, two of 
the Loifoden (qw.) isles. The tremendous current that rushes between the Great W est 
fjord and the outer ocean through the channels between the Loffoden isles creates 
many other dangerous currents, such as the Galstrbm, Napstrom, etc. ; but these are not 
to he compared with the famous Malstrom. The current runs for 6 hours from n. to 
s., and then 6 hours from s. to n., producing immense whirls. The depth of the water 
has been ascertained to be about 20 fathoms, while immediately to the w. of the straits 
the soundings are from 100 to 200 fathoms. The whirlpool is greatest at high or low 
water; and when the wind blows directly against the current, it becomes extremely 
dangerous, the whole sea for several miles around being so violently agitated that no 
boat can live in it for a moment. In ordinary circumstances it may be traversed even 
across the center without apprehension. The stories of ships, whales, etc., being 
swallowed up in the vortex are simply fables ; at the same time there can be no doubt 
that a ship, once fairly under tbe influence of the current, would certainly either founder 
or be dashed upon the rocks, and whales have often been found stranded on the Fiag- 
stadt coast from the same cause. 

MALT AND MALTING. See Beer. 

MALTA, an island and British possession in the Mediterranean, 17 m. long by about 
9 broad, with an area of about 115 sq.m. : it is of carbonaceous limestoiie, of tbe tertiary 
aqueous formation, and occupies a very central position in the Mediterranean sea, being 
distant some 54 m. from the Sicilian coast, and about 200 from cape Bon on the African 
coast. ^ From its position, and also from the enormous strength of the fortifications, 
Malta is a possession of immense value to any commercial nation which possesses a navy 
strong enough to prevent it being blockaded. It happens, consequently, that Malta is 
one of the most important, after India, of the British dependencies, for it is not in any 
sense a colony. Possessing one of the most splendid harbors in the world, with such 
an even depth that the largest vessels may anchor alongside tbe very shore, the island 
forms at once an admirable station for a fleet to command the Mediterranean — a military 
focus, where a force protecting the route to Egypt and India can be concentrated—and 
a u^ful^ entrepot for receiving the manufactures of Britain, which the small craft of 
the Mediterranean carry to every point on the shore of that inland sea and its tributaries. 
By whomsoever possessed, Malta has always been held in high estimation. Between it 
and Gozzo, or Gozo (q.v.), lies the small island of Comino; and off this last the still 
smaller islet, Cominotto, rears its rocky crest, while elsewhere round the shores of 
Malta and Gozo, a few rocks stud the sea, sustaining each a few fishermen, and affords 
mg herbage for goats on their moss-grown summits; among these are Filfia, with a 
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wnerable church; Pietro Nero, or Black Bock; Scoglio Marfo, Salmonetta, and t|w 
Hagira iaZ general, or fungus rock, where grows the famed 7nelitenm (see Oyho- 

mokium). Malta and Gozo, \vith their adjacent islets, form together a compact little 
realm, celebrated in histoix, possessing a magnificent capital in Taletta, and, from the 
fact that, owing to peculiar circumstances, vast contributions came to Malta from all 
Catholic Europe, adorned with public buildings, institutions, and w^orks out of all pro- 
portion to its actual intrinsic importance. 

In physical conformation, Malta is comparatively low, its highest point not exceed- 
ing 590 ft. above the sea-level. The surface is diversified by a succession of hill and 
dale, the land being intersected by parallel valleys, running from s.w. to n.e., the most 
considerable of which is the vale called Melieha. Across the island stretch the Ben- 
jemma hills or crags, and many spurs branch from them, which give a picturesqueness 
to the scenery. Proni the spongy nature of the limestone of which the island is com- 
posed, much of the rain falling in the wet season soaks in, and being evaporated through 
the thin alluvial covering by the heats of summer, keeps the ground moist, and gives it 
a fertility which could not otherwise be expected from so scanty and comparatiyely 
poor a Soil. So thin, indeed, was the original surface-soil, that considerable quantities 
of earth 'Were imported into Malta from Sicily, The productiveness of the soil must 
also be attributed to the quantity of carbonate of lime held in a minutely divided state 
above the entire face of the rock. 

Malta shows no signs of volcanic formation; but the action of the sea among its 
cliifs has hoilowed out grottoes and caverns in almost every direction, and some of con- 
siderable exteut. The inhabitants are industrious, and good agriculturists, and every 
foot of the soil is diligently cultivated. On the whole, about the quantity of superior 
kinds of grain consumed is raised on the islands, and of inferior sorts a considerable 
amount is exported. Wine, resembling that of Spain, is produced; the sugar-cane is 
cultivated. The vegetable products comprise all that flourish in Italy, as aloes, oranges, 
and olives, with many plants of a more tropical growth. Malta was famed of old for 
roses. Salt and soda are manufactured; there are quarries of marble, alabaster, and 
building-stones. Mules and asses are remarkable in Malta for their strength and beauty, 
but horned cattle are small. Maltese goats are fine animals. The birds of Malta are 
reno.wned for their splendid plumage; aud its bees produce an aromatic honey, excelled 
in no other locality. 

Medina, the former capital of the island, now known as Citta Vecchia, or Notabile, 
is a handsome old town, lying inland; it contains the ancient palace of the grand 
masters of the order of St. John, the cathedral, a college, and is still the seat of the 
bishopric. Pop. 7,000. Its rival aud successor is Valetta (q.v.). The numerous cmak 
or villages scattered throughout Malta and Gozo are nearly built, and generally present 
an aspect of industry and frugal happiness. 

It is thought by some that Malta was the Bypenon oi: Ogygm of Homer, but there is 
little doubt that the Phenicians colonized the island at a very early date, probably in the 
16th c, B.c. Before they 'were dispossessed by the Greeks m'786 B.c., they had developed 
considerable commerce. The Greeks called 'the island and were diiven out by 

the Cartliaginians about 500 b.c. As early as the first Punic tvar, it was plundered by 
the Bomans, but did not come finally into their possession until 242 b.c. They valued it 
highly, on account of its use as a commercial entrepot; and also for its cotton and linen 
clothi fabrics then, as now', manufactured of wonderful fineness by the Maltese. The 
island X’emained under its old law% governed by a propraetor, subject to the praetor of 
Sicily. On the n. coast is the port of St. Paul, and here tradition fixes the wreck of the 
ship carrying that apostle to Rome. On the division of the empire, Malta follo'vsmd the 
fortunes of the eastern, division. During the 5th o. it fell successively under the Vandals 
and Goths, whose barbarism nearly annihilated its commerce. In 53B Belisarius recov- 
ered Malta to the Byzantine empire, in nominal union with which it remained for more 
than three centuries ; but its prosperity had departed, and its civilization almost vanislied 
amid constant local feuds. In 870 the Arabs destroyed the Greek power in Malta, and 
fortified the harbor as a station for their corsairs. Count Roger, of Sicily, drove out 4he 
Arabs in 1090, and established a popular council for the government of the island, com- 
posed of nobles, clergy, and elected representatives of the people. This council, in a 
more or less modified form, subsisted for 700 years. Under a manfiage-contract, Malta , 
passed to the German emperor, who constituted it a marquisate, but it had ceased to be 1 
a place of trade, and was merely a gamson of more expense than value. Charles of 
Anjou, after oveiTuiining Sicily, made himself master of Malta, which clung to tlie ' 
Erench even after they had been expelled from Sicily; but after a time the Imuses of 
Aragon and Castile successively held the island. Subsequently, the emperor Charles V . 
took possession of Malta, and, in 1580, granted it, with Gozo and Tripoli, in perpetual 
sovereignty to the knights of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, from whom the Turks 
had recently captured 'their great stronghold at Rhodes., The knights raised by degrees 
the stupendous fortifications which render Malta so powerful, and, moreover, spent 
their large income in beautifying the island in every way. Meanwhile, they rendered 
incessant services to Christendom in the chastisement of the ferocious Barbary pirates. 

To revenge these acts, the Turks brought immense forces against Malta in 1557, and 
again in 1565. latter siege was carried on by the sultan Soiyman himself , with th« 
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Sower of the Ottoman army; but the grand master La Yalette opposed a heroic resist- 
ance, and he "was forced to re-embark with the loss of more than 000 of his best troops. 
The defenders lost 260 knights and 7,000 Maltese soldiers; and their gallantry was the 
theme of admiration throughout the world. After this siege the knights built Yaletta. 
In 1571 they, with the Maltese, behaved most courageously at the battle of Lepanto, where 
the Turks lost 30,000 men. Though waging perpetual war with the Moslem, the knights 
continued in possession of Malta until 1798, when overcome by Bonaparte’s treachery, 
and disorganized by internal quarrels, the order surrendered their noble fortresses to the 
French. After pillage and infamous treatment by the republican forces, the Maltese rose 
in a few months against their oppressors, and after a siege of two years, firitish auxilia- 
ries arriving, the French garrison of Yaletta capitulated to the English gen. Pigot. The 
treaty of Amiens stipulated that Malta should be restored to the knights of St. John ; but 
the Maltese loudly protested against such an arrangement, and preferred the peaceful 
government of Great Britain. The British government consequently refused to make 
the transfer, appreciating also, doubtless, the vast value of their new possession, and 
Kapoleon made the refusal one of his grounds for the resumption of hostilities. The con- 
gress of Vienna recognized Malta as a British dependency, the condition in 'which it has 
since remained. 

In 1874 Malta and Gozo, with the adjacent islands, together contained 145,599 inhab- 
itants (including the British residents and foreigners, but excluding the military, who 
numbered 6, 611). The population was increasing rapidly, but the annual rate of increase 
had declined from 1858. The upper classes speak Italian, but the real language of the 
people is a patois compounded fi’om many sources, as must be expected from so check- 
ered a histoiy. Arabic, however, so far predominates that the Maltese find little difficulty 
in communicating with the Barbary peasants. It is alleged by some that the Maltese lan- 

f uage— if its Italian and German elements were eliminated—wculd remain almost pure 
'unic, and would aecurately represent the speech of Carthage at the time of its destruc- 
tion. The religion of the people is strictly Koman Catholic, and, considering that the 
British flag waves over the island, hut a scanty toleration is granted to other forms 
of faith. There are good provisions for education; a college at Yaletta, where degrees 
are conferred in divinity, law, and physic; 65 public schools, with 8,324 pupils, besides 
114 private places for education. There is also an excellent public library, free to all. 

The commandant of the garrison is governor, and is aided in the civil government 
by a council of 16 members, of whom 8 are officials, and 8 are freely elected. The rev- 
enue amounted, in 1874, to £175,073, while the amount of the expenditure was £161,734. 
Customs and excise, with a few assessed taxes, provide the former; the latter Is absorbed 
in the charges of the civil government, and in a contribution of £6,200 towards the mili- 
tary expenditure. On the other hand, Great Britain maintains a considerable force in 
the islands, mainly for imperial purposes, at a cost of about £370,000 a year. Besides a 
large body of British artillery, the garrison includes the royal Malta fen cible artillery, a 
fine native regiment of 689 officers and men. There Is an extensive arsenal, and a very 
important dock-yard, Malta being the bead^uarters of the British fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean. Taken altogether, Malta is a possession the British highly value ; it is nearly, if 
not quite, as strong as Gibraltar, and far more useful 

The public debt amounted, in 1875, to £268,248, at a very low rate of interest. In 
1875 the vessels which entered and cleared the port, exclusive of the coasting-trade and 
steamers, had a total tonnage of 4,882,000 tons. Of this total about 4,000,000 tons are 
set down as representing Mtish vessels. In the same year, the total value of the 
imports amounted to £10,325,000; while the exports were estimated at a total of 
£9,500,000-— corn en route from Eussia for the United Kingdom figuring very largely in 
the transactions. 

MALTA, Knioets of. See John, Bt., of Jerusalem, Knights of. 

MALTEBEIJK, Konrad (properly, Malthe Brtjtjn), an eminent geographer, b. Aug. 
12, 1775, atTliisted j in Jutland, studied in Copenhagen, and at the outbreak of the French 
revolution, embraced with great ardor the liberal cause, so that being prosecuted upon 
account of political publications, he was twice obliged to flee from Denmark, and finally, 
in 1800, was condemned to perpetual banishment from his native country. He sought 
refuge in Paris, where he maintained himself by teaching and literary labors. In 1808 
he began the AmwlM dee Yoyagee, de la Geographie et de VEutoire (24 vols.), which he 
concluded in 1814. In 1818 he began, along with Oyries, the 

He devoted his pen to the support of Napoleon during his reign; and in 1815 became 
connected with an ultra-royalist journal, and a defender of the theory of legitimacy 
adopted by the congress of Vienna. His principal work is his PrkiB de la Geographie 
Unwevselle (8 vols. Par. 1824-28, with an atlas). He took part also in the Dictwnnaire 
GeograpMque Unwerselle (8 vols. Par. 1821), and was secretary to the geographical society 
of Paris. He died Dee. 14, 1826.™His son, Victor Adolpe Maltebrxjn (b, 1816), is one 
of the most eminent living geographers of Prance, and has succeeded his father as secre- 
tary of the geographical society of Paris. 


MALTESE' CEOSS, a cross of eight points, of the form worn as a decoration bv the 
hospitalers (q.v.) and other orders of knighthood. 
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■used by tbe brewer, called draff. Both are of use for the feeding of cattle, but the first Mnd 

is the most mitritiouSj being rich in nitrogenous substances "w hich the breiffer extracts rroia 
the malt used by him; draff, however, is advantageously employed, along with turnips, 
for the feeding of dairy cattle. Malt dust is also used as manure, chiefly as a top-dressmg, 
and is very fertilizing and rapid in its effect. 

HALU'EUS, a genus of Australian birds, giving its name to a large subdivision of the 
family sylviadce, in which are contained many Asiatic and African species, and some that 
are natives of the s. of Europe. They have generally a long tail; in some, very lopg,^ as 
in the Emeu Wren of Australia, in which it is more than twice the length of the body, 
ihe shafts of its feathers loosely fringed on each side. The emeu wren (stipiturus 
mulmhunis) is a very pretty little bird, living chiefly among long grass. One of the most 
noted fualun is M. cyaneus, the Blue Wren or Superb warbleb of Australia, which 
is gorgeously attired in black, blue, white, and brown. It haunts scrubby hrushwood. 

MALES, Etienne Louis, 1'775-1812, b. Paris; educated at the school of military 
engineers, hut falling under the suspicion of the revolutionary government, was dis- 
missed. While serving as a private soldier at Dunkirk, he attracted the attention of 
Lep^re, director of the fortifications there, who procured him an appointment to the 
Ecoh Polytechnique. Here he pursued the study of mathematics, and especially of the 
mathematical theory of optics. Appointed to the engineers, he entered the army of tlie 
Sambre and Meuse, and witnessed the passage of the Rhine, and the engagements at 
Altenkircli and Ukratz. He was attached to the Epptian expedition, and after the cap- 
ture of Jaffa, w^as engaged in the restoration of its fortifications, and the construction of 
military hospitals. He fortified Damietta, was present at the siege of Cairo, and after 
the sun-ender to the English, came back to France in 1801. He now took charge of the 
fortifications at Antwerp and Strasburg, at the same time carrying on his scientific 
researches. His Traited'Optique, published in 1810, treats of the refraction and reficction 
of light, and contains experiments in regard to the reflection of light in transparent media. 
In 1808 the French institute offered a prize for the best paper on double refraction in 
crystals. Malus competed for this prize, and in the course of his experiments discovered 
the phenomenon knowm as the polarization of light. He advanced the theory that par- 
ticles of light have poles, and that on entering a doubly-refracting crystal, some of the 
particles forming one of the rays may be so arranged as to be transmitted through it, 
while the particles w^hich should have formed the other ray may be so arranged as to^ 
prevent the transmission in certain directions. The discovery of these phenomena intro- 
duced a new division of physical optics. Malus published an account of them in the 
of the institute, which at once elected him to its membership; and the English, 
royal society gave him the Rumford medal, though France and England were then at war. 
In 1810 he published his ThSoriede la JOouUe BefracMon de la Lumiere dans les Suhstancesr. 
GmialUsees, and the next year he tvrote a couple of papers on some phenomena of polar- 
ized light. He w’as appointed examiner in pliysics at the Ecoh PolyUclirdqm, and was- 
about to be appointed director of its studies when he died. 

MALVA’'CE.2E, a natural order of exogenous plants, of which about 1000 species are 
kno\^Ti, chiefly tropical, and most abundant in America, although the most imi.>ortant 
species belong to the old world. They are herbaceous plants, sfinibs, and occasionally 
in tropical countries trees; with alternate entire or lobed leaves; the pubescence, if any, 
starry; the flowers showy, generally on axillary stalks; the calyx generally of five sepals 
or five segments, often with an epicalyx ; the petals generally ‘five, liypogynous, t wisted 
in bud; the stamens numerous, united by their filaments; the ovary consisting of a 
niimher of carpels around a common axis, the styles generally five, the ovules few^ or 
many; the fruit dry or fleshy. The plants of this order have a great general similarity 
botirin their appearance and in their properties and products. AH of them contain a 
mucilaginous substance in great quantity, which is particularly alnindant in the roots 
of the perennial herbaceous species. This mucilaginous quality makes some very use- 
ful as emollients and demulcents in medicine. The young foliage of some is us(>-i a 
boiled vegetable. The seeds of all contain a considerable quantity of bland fixed oil. 
The inner bark of the stem often yields a useful fiber, for which species of hihlseits ar^d 
mdaexe particularly valued; and to this order belong the cotton plants, so valuable for 
the fi])er winch envelops their seeds. Many of them are frequent ornaments of flow'er- 
gardens. See Cotton, Hibiscus, Hollyhock, Mallow, Marsh-mallow% Sida, and 
Urena. 

srAIVEEH, G-reat, a t. and watering-place in Worcestershire, Eng., picturesquely 
situated on the eastern side of the Malvern hills, 8 m. s.w. of Worcester. The purity 
and abundance of the spring-Avater, and the facilities for healthful exercise afforded by 
the liills, have i-endered Malvern a great resort for invalids following the hydropathic 
treatment, for which there are several large establishments. Pop, ’7f, 15,603. 

MALYERN HILL, Battle of, the last of the engagements known as the “ seven 
days’ battles,” June, 26-July 1, 1862, the others being those of Mcchamh'sville, Cold 
Harhoi', Savage’s station, and Frazier’s farm. After the battle of Frazier’s farm, 
McClellan posted the union army on Malvern hill, an elevated plateau about 1 m from 
the James river, and 11 m. from Richmond. This hill is about a mile and a half in 
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Magtli aad tliree-qnarters of a mile broad, flanked by thick woods, and faced with gul- 
lies, wbicli rendered it exceedingly difficult of approach. The ground was thus excep- 
tionally strong by nature, and it was now defended by McClellan's army of about 90, Ow 
men; a battery of 7 heavy siege guns was placed on the crest of the hill, and the 
remainder of the union artillery was admirably posted in such wise that the concentrated 
fire of 60 guns could be directed at any point desired. Lee’s array, wiiicli had persist- 
ently followed McClellan on his retreat to the James, attacking 'whenever it seemed 
practicable, had met with a serious repulse, June 30, but on the morning of July 1, with 
about 60,000 men, undertook to storm Malvern hill in the face of all the obstacles pre- 
sented. The confederate attack was made by Jackson and J). H. Hill, and supported 
by Magruder, and, as might have been anticipated, resulted in their repulse, with a loss 
of 900 killed and 3,500 wounded. The union loss was 375 killed and 1800 wounded. 
McClellan did not take advantage of this success, but retired at once to Harrison’s land- 
ing. The confederates continued to hold their lines for several days, when they retired 
to Eichmond. See Ghickahominy. 

MALVOISIKE, or MAWMOISINE, William db, a Scottish ecclesiastic; was edu- 
cated (and as some think, born) in France. Going to Scotland, he was made one of the 
cfencf archdeacon of St. Andrew^s. In 1199 he was constituted chancellor of 

Scotland; in 1200, bishop of Glasgow; in 1202, of St. Andrews; in 1208 he dedicated 
the new cemetery at Dry burgh abbey; in 1211 he and Walter, bishop of Glasgow, by 
appointment of the pope, convened at Perth a great council of the clergy and people, 
to press upon the nation the pope’s will and command that an expedition be undertaken 
to Palestine. In 1214 he attended tlie coronation of king Alexander 11., and is said to 
have placed the crown on his head. The following year he went with the bishops of 
Glasgow and Moray, and Henri, abbot of Kilso, to the fourth Lateran council, remaining 
abroad until 1218. " He brought from the continent various orders of monks and mendi- 
cants before unknown in Scotland, and established convents of black friars at several 
places. Rewrote lives of the saints Ninian and Kentigern. He was exceedingly zealous 
for the church. He insisted earnestly also on his own rights, for at one time he deprived 
the abbey of Dunfermline of the presentation to two churches, because the monks had 
failed to provide him wine for supper. Fordun says the monks had provided wine, but 
that the bishop’s attendants had drunk it all up. He continued bishop of St. Andrews 
till his death, 

MAL'WA, a former kingdom of India, lying for the most part n. of the Herbudda, 
and s.w. of the valley of the Ganges, is an uneven plateau varying from 1500 to 2,500 ft. 
above sea level. It is now divided into a number of protected states. 

MAKE, Alfred Henry xVrmand, b. Tours, France, 1811. Inheriting the publishing 
house of his father, of which he has become cole conductor; he has increased it to a vast 
establishment, employing 700 workmen in its factories, and nearly as many more outside, 
printing and binding upwards of 20,000 volumes per day. Religious books formerly 
composed a large part of its work, but works on law have been added. The BihMotheqm 
de la Jeuneme Cretienne, an aggregate of little volumes for distribution in Sunday and 
secular schools, and primary school-books make the greater part of the publication of the 
house of Mame. Of late years, however, they have published elegantly illustrated works 
in other fields; as, LesJardins; La Sarnie Bible, illustYated bj J>oYe; mdLe§ Ohefi d’Ouvre 
de la Langue Brangam. In 1773 he received one of the prizes of 10,000 francs accorded 
to the manufacturing establishments where there was found the greatest social harnion}’^ 
and well-being among the workmen, which was given for liis establishment at Tours. 

MAM'ELOH (Fr. from Lat. mcmmia, breast), a mound in the shape of a woman's 
breast. These artificial mounds of fortifications were common in the siege of Sebastopol. 

MAMEIjU'CO, the name given in parts of South America to a child of a negro father 
and an Indian mother. 

MAM’ELFKES, Mamlouks, or Memi.ooks, an Arabic vmrd signifying the nanie 
given in Egj^pt to the slaves of the beys, brought from the Caucasus, and who formed their 
armed force. When Genghis Khan desolated grea t part of Asia in the 13th c., and carried 
away a multitude of the inhabitants for slaves, the sultan of Egypt bought 12,000 of them 
partly Mingrelians and Tclierkesses, but mostly Turks, and formed them into a body of 
troops. But they soon found their own power so great that, in 1254. thej" made one of 
tlieir own number sultan of Egypt, founding the dynasty of the Baharites, which gave 
place to another Mameluke dymsty, that of the Borjites, in 1382, The Causasian element 
predominated in the first dynasty, the Tartar element in the second. In general, they 
formed able and energetic rulers, and Egypt under their sway arrived at a degree of pros- 
perity and power to which she had been a stranger from the days of Sesostris. 'Selim 1., 
who "overthrew the Mameluke kingdom in 1517, was compelled to permit the eontinuance 
of the 24 Mameluke beys as governors of the provinces. This arrangement subsisted til! 
the middle of the 18th c., when the number and wealth of the Mamelukes gave them^such 
a preponderance of power in Egypt that the pasha named by the porte -was reduced to a 
merely nominal ruler. Tlie niihiber of them scattered throughout all Egypt was between 
10,000 and 12,000 men. Their number was kept up chiefly by slaves brought from the 
Caucasus, from among whom 
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Their last brilliant achievements were on the occasion of the French invasion of Egjpt, and 
during the time immediately following the retirement of the French. At this time Murad 
Bey stood at their head. But in 1811 they were foully massacred by Mohammed Ail 
(q.v.), afterwards viceroy of Egypt. 

MAMEBS, a small t. of France, in the department of Sarthe, 25 m. n.n.e. of Le Mans, 
Coarse linens, calico, beer, and leather are manufactured. Pop. ’72, 5,063. 

MAMIAKI, Count Terenzio, an Italian philosopher, statesman, and writer, b, in 
1801, at Pesaro. Having taken a prominent part in the futile revolutionary outbreak 
which accompanied the accession of Gregory XVI., Mamiani was compelled to seek 
safety in flight, and repaired to Paris, from whence he promoted with energy the revo- 
lutionary tendencies of his country. In 1846, on the accession of Pius IX., he declined 
the proflered papal amnesty, as long as its acceptance involved a disavowal of his former 
political principles; but on its being unconditionaily granted, he availed himself of it, 
and even formed part of the papal mmistry on the promulgation of the constitution. 
The inconsistent policy of the pope having compelled him to resign his post, he with- 
drew to Turin, where he founded, with Gioberti, a society for promoting the union of 
Italians. On the flight of Pius IX. from Rome to Gaeta, he re-entered the political arena, 
and was for a short period foreign minister in the revolutionary cabinet of Galetti. Oh 
the fall of Rome he retired to Genoa; in 1856 he was returned member of the Sardinian 
parliament, and in 1860 entered Cavour’s ministry as minister of instruction. He was 
appointed ambassador to Greece in 1861, to Switzerland in 1865. His chief works are: 
Del Mnmmmento della Mhs^jia antica Italiana (1886); Poeti deW etd Media iXM%); DeW 
Ontologia e del Meiodo ; Pnneipi della Filosofla del Diritto, and a number of treatises on 
various subjects. In 1870 he became editor of a new quarterly review, Filosojia delU 
Bcuoh Italiane. 

MAMMA'LIA (Lat. mamma, the breast), the highest class of the animal sub-kingdom 
mrte'bmta^ (fl-v.). This class includes man and all the animals which resemble him in 
the most important points of their organization ; and it is naturally placed at the head 
of the animal kingdom because (independently of man being a member of it) it contains 
the animals which manifest the highest degree of intelligence, and which possess the 
most complex organization. 

The most distinctive character of the mammalia is their mode of development and of 
nourishment during the earliest period of life. They are all brought into the world alive 
(viviparous), not merely, as in certain (ovo-viviparous) reptiles and fishes, by the reten- 
tion and hatching of the egg within the oviduct, but by the formation of a new connec- 
tion between the embryo and its mother, while the former lies within the maternal 
cavities, so that provision is made for its development before birth, not, as in birds, etc., 
by the large yelk (see Development op the Embryo), but by a constant supply of nutri- 
ment direct from the maternal blood. In mammals, the ovum on quitting the ovary is 
of extremely minute size, and the materials of the yelk only serve to support the embryo 
during its very earliest period. After undergoing certain changes in the passage through 
the Fallopian tube or oviduct, which it is unnecessary here to notice, the ovum reaches 
the uterus or womb, and connects itself by a set of root-like tufts of vessels with the 
maternal vessels. These tufts absorb from the mother’s blood the ingredients necessary 
for the support of the embryo, while they convey back to it the effete particles of the 
embryonic tissues. Through this organ, which simultaneously increases in size with the 
embryo, and is named the placenta, the young animal, except in the lowest orders of the 
class — viz,, the m,arsupialia (q.v.) and the monotremata (q.v.) — derives its nutriment dur- 
ing the whole period of gestation (q.v.); while in the two orders just named no vascular 
connection of the ovum with the uterus of the mother is formed, the ovum being simply 
retained for a time within the uterus, and the requisite nourishment for the development 
of the young animal being obtained by absorption through the membranes of the ovum. 
This remarkable difference in the development of the mammalian embryo has given rif^ 
to a division of this class into two great sections or sub-classes — the placental and the 
imiylacental (or aplacental) mammals. In both sub-classes we find the same provision for 
nourishing the animal during the period immediately succeeding its birth —viz., the milk 
(q.v.), a fluid secreted by peculiar glands, called the mammary glands, which become 
greatly developed in the female duiing the periods of gestation and' lactation; and as this 
is found in no other class, it is the character by which the entire group is most positively 
defined, and from which it derives its name. 

The mammary gdaud exists in both sexes, but except in very rare cases, it is only in 
the female that they secrete milk. Their number is never less than two, and when more, 
is generally nearly proportional to that of the young produced at each birth. In the 
monkey, the elephant, the goat, the mare, etc. , there are two ; in the cow, stag, and lion, 
four; in the cat, eight; in the rabbit, ten; in the pig, generally twelve ; and in the rat ten 
or twelve. ^ These glands are often blended together, as in the cow; and their number 
is then indicated externally by that of the nipples or teats. Their position also varies; in 
the monkeys and bats, and in the herbivorous cetacea, they are situated on the thorax, as 
in man ; m most of the carnivorous animals they are situated on the abdomen as well as 
on the thorax; while in the mare, cow, sheep, etc., they are placed still further back, 
near the hip-joint 
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The shin in the greater number of mammalia is covered with hair, a form of tegumea- 
taiy appendage peculiarly characteristic of tMs class. In the cetacea, however, we have 
an almost entire absence of hair; one of its uses— that of keeping the heat within the 
body— being here provided for by the thickening of the skin and the deposition of the 
blubber beneath it. In the edentata, the hairy covering is almost entirely replaced by 
homy scales, as in the scaly ant-eater, or by bony plates, as in the armadillo. In the quills 
of the porcupine and the spiny bristles of the hedgehog, we have other modifications of 
hair which depart less from its ordinary character than those just mentioned. Moreover, 
the claws, nails, and hoofs of all mammals, the horn or horns on the nose of the 
rhinoceros, and the horns of the hollow-horned ruminants (such as the ox, sheep, etc.), are 
all composed of a substance which is only a modification of hair. 

The skeleton, as a general rule, governs the general form of the body. In its general 
conformation, it shows a close analogy with that of man, which is described in the article 
Skeleton; the differences which are remarked among the various animals of this class 
mainly depending (1) upon the absence of posterior limbs in the marine mammals, such 
as the diigong, the porpoise, and the -whale; (2) upon the diminished number of digits- 
(see Hand and Foot), and upon the absence of the clavicle in the greater number of those 
species whose anterior limbs serve only for motion; (3) upon variations in the number of 
vertebra; and (4) upon the inequalities in the relative sizes of the same hones (Milne- 
.Edwards). 

xilthough the same hones enter into the formation of every mammalian skull, great 
differences present themselves in different skulls, according as the face is more or less 
prolonged, or, on the other hand, the hrain-case or cranium is more or less developed. 
In proportion as a mammal is removed in classification from man, we find that the 
cranium is diminished; that the face is prolonged by extension of the jaws and nasal 
cavities; that the orbits are directed outwards, and are less distinct from tbe temporal 
fossae; and that the occipital foramen (through which the spinal cord passes) and the* 
condyles (by which the head articulates with the first vertebra of the spinal column) are 
placed towards the posterior part of the skull, instead of occupying the middle of its 
inferior surface, as in man. ximong the most characteristic points in the mammalian 
skull generally may be mentioned (1) that the lower jaw articulates directly -with the 
skull, there being no intervening tympanic bone, such as occurs in tbe other vertebrates; 
and (2) that the occipital hone of the skull articulates with the first vertebra by two con- 
dyles, one on either side of the occipital foramen, instead of by a single condyle, as in tiie 
other vertebrates. 

The wHebral column, except in relation to its length, closely resembles that in man, 
whei'e there are 7 cervical, 12 dorsal, 5 lumbar, 5 sacral, and 5 caudal vertebrae. Tbe 
eorucal ^ertebm are almost universally 7 in number, however long or short the neck may 
be, the only known exceptions being two cetaceans {manetus Siixa rytiaa), which have 6, 
and the thfee-toed sloth, which has 9. Tlie number of dorsal mrtebm ranges from 11 to- 
23, which latter number occurs in the two-toed sloth. The lumbar mrtebrm range from 
2 to 9, the most common number being 5. The sacral wrtehrm, which coalesce to form 
the sacrum and to support the pelvic arch, vary from 2 (in the monotremata and mar- 
supialia) to 6 (in the mole), the most common number being 4. In the cetacea, the rudi- 
mentary pelvis is loosely connected with a single vertebra, and there cannot be said to be 
a sacrum. The caudal wrtebrm, -which in man and the higher apes coalesce to form the 
coccyx, are usually very numerous, 20 or 30 being a common number, and 40 occurring 
in the long-tailed ant-eater. The form and number of caudal xertebrm'^avj in accordance 
with the purposes to which the tail is applied; and the special uses of this organ are 
numerous. For example, in the kangaroo it serves as a third leg when the animal stands 
erect; in the American monkeys, and in some of the opossums, it is a preliensible organ; 
and in the cetacea and in the beaver it is a powerful instrument of propulsion in water. 
The correspond in number to the dorsal vertebrse, and, as a general rule (excepting 
in the monotremata), they are connected superiorly not only with the bodies of two ver- 
tebras, but with the transverse process of one of them, and 'hence present corresponding 
articular surfaces. The sternum is generally divided into three portions; the middle one, 
in place of being represented by a single piece, as in man, usually consisting of as many 
pieces as there are true ribs. It is very short in the cetacea, and' is very long in the car- 
nivora and edentata, extending in some cases nearly to the pelvis. In certain cases, in 
which It is necessary that the anterior members should be endo-wed with unusual strength, 
as in the hats, moles, and armadillos, there is a projecting keel upon this bone (as in birds) 
for the attachment of powerful pectoral muscles. 

Tlie cavity of the thorax, which is bounded superiorly by the dorsal vertehra3, later- 
ally by the ribs, and inferiorly by the sternum, is completely separated from the abdomi- 
nal cavity in mammals (but in no other vertebrates) by the muscular septum kno-wn as 
the diaphmgm, or m\6.nh. 

The scapular arch in mammals is comparatively imperfect, its coracoid element (see 
Coracoid Bones) not being sufficiently developed, except in the monotremata, to i*each 
the sternum, or to meet its fellow in the niesian line. Where the scapula has any bony 
connection with the sternum, it is through the clavicle or collar-bone, which is frequently 
absent. The pete is always composed of the ilium, ischium, and pubis on either 
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side, and these bones generally coalesce togetlier, as in man, at an early period of life; 
bnt in the monotremata they remain separate. In the implacental^ mammals (the mono- 
tremata and marsupialia), the pelvis presents this ^strlkiiig peculiarity, viz., that from 
the symphysis (or mesial line of nn ion) two additional bones, termed the marsupial 
bones, project forwards and outwards, one of whose functions is to support the mar- 
supmm, or pouch, which is characteristic of the female marsupials. In the bat, the 
pelvis is greatly elongated, and the bones do not unite in the mesial line to forn'i a 
symphysis, so that the lower part remains open, as in birds; while in the cetacea, which 
have DO posterior limbs to be supported by the pelvis, that organ is extremely rudimen 
tary or even entirely absent. As a generaf rule, tlie pelvis of mammals is never so broad 
as in the human subject, and its lateral walls are alw^ays relatively smaller, flatter, and 
longer. 

ThQ miteno)' eostrmmtm are always present, although their modes of conformation 
are very varied, according to the purposes for which they are designed ; and the posterior 
extremitieBj vihich. are also ahvays present, except in the cetacea, closely resemble the 
anterior; the difference being greater in man than in any other case, in consequence of 
the special adaptation of the pelvic extremities for the support of his body in an erect 
position. The ordinary modifications of these organs are described in the articles Hanb 
and Foot. — ^ee Owen O/i tJie Mature of Limbs. 

The teeiJi of mammals constitute so characteristic a feature in their organization, and 
are of so much service in their classification, as to require a special notice. The only 
animals of this class in Avhich teeth are altogether absent are the true ant-eaters and the 
monotremata. The number of teeth is generally much more restricted than in reptiles 
or fishes. In most mammals it is the salne as in man — viz., 32; but the typical number, 
according to Owen, is 44. The largest number of teeth occurs in the armadillos (in one 
species of which are 98 simple molars), and in the dolphins, which have from 100 to 190 
teeth. When the teeth are in these excessive numbers, they are small, nearly equal, 
and usually of a simple conical form, but excepting in these cases, most mammals have 
particular teeth for special purposes; thus, the front teeth, from being commonly 
adapted to effect the first coarse division of the food, are called cutters, or incisors; and 
the back teeth, which complete its comminution, grinders, or molars; while the large 
nonical-pointed teeth (of wfiuch there is nevermore than one in each half jaw), which 
are specially adapted for holding the food while the animal tears it asunder, are called 
holders, laniaries, or more commonly canines, from being well developed in the dog. 
The incisors and canines may be absent, but except in the cases previously mentioned, 
the molars are always present. The mode in wdiich the teeth are implanted in the jaw 
is characteristic of the cltiss. Excepting in those teeth which grow from persistent pulps 
(as the front teeth of the. rodents,. for example), the dental cavity is closed in at its 



■extremity, and the tooth is prolonged into a fang, which is implanted m a socket lined 
by periosteum, to which the exterior of the fang is firmly adherent; there being never a 
eontinuous ossification or anchylosis of the tooth to the jaw. Again, the fang of the 
molars is usually divided into two, three, or even four divergent processes, and there is 
no known fish or reptile in which even a bifid fang occurs. Teeth are confined in this 
class to the maxillar}q pre-maxillary, and lower maxillary hones, andform only a single row 
in each; and, in general, teeth are situated in all these bones. In all existing mammals, 
except man, there is a vacant space between the incisor and canine teeth. No mammal 
has more than two sets of teeth; most, however, have two; the first, which are called 
temporary, deciduous, or milk teeth, being displaced, and succeeded by the permanent 
teeth. For a description of the structure and principal forms of these organs, we must 
refer to the article Teeth, and to prof. Owen’s magnificent Odontography. 

The digesiiu apparatus (of which the teeth may be considered a portion) acquires its 
gi-eatest completeness and elaboration in this group. The leading differences which it 
presents, and which depend mainly on the nature of the food, have been already noticed 
in the article Digestiok. 

The orgam of circulaUon and respiration require no special remark, as, in all essential 
points, they closely resemble the corresponding organs in man. See Cihculatioh and 
Kesptiiation. 

Tlie kidneys of mammals generally agree with those of man in their internal struc- 
ture. See Kidneys. Ill some animals (especially those that live in water), they are 
much lobulated. In the ox, there are 20 free rounded lobules; in Uie bear, 40 or 50; in 
he seal, 70 or 100; while in the true cetacea, the separate lobules ai-e so numerous as to 
aive a racemiform appearance to the kidney. All mammals are provided with a urinary 
bladder, in Which the excretion may accumulate so as only to require being discharged 
intervals. This organ is largest in the herbivora, and very small in the cetacea. 

The nerwus is remarkable for the large size of the brain, and especially of its 

hemispheres, in comparison with the rest of the nervous system. The surface of the cerebral 
hemispheres exhibits a more or less convoluted appearance, the number of the convolu- 
tions being to a great degree in correspondence with the amount of intelligence of the 
animal. The hemispheres are niiited at their lower parts (except in the implacental mam- 
mals) by a fibrous band or commissure, termed the corpus callosum, which does not occur 
in the other vertebrates. In the lorvest mammals, the cerebellum is situated quite behind 
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m less covered, in consequence of tbe prolongation pt tlie hemispheres backwards; until 
In the highest apes and in man it is almost completelj^ concealed. 

The orga 7 is of the senses are constructed on precisely the same plan as in man. The 
most important variations are noticed in the articles Eab, Eye, etc. 

The muscular system generally accords with that of man, but presents many reinarkahle 
deviations, according to the form of the skeleton, the use of the several organs in the act 
of locomotion, the natural posture of the animal, etc. 

From the structural characteristics and peculiarities of mammals, we turn to that class 
of animals in their relations to man. , , 

The W.SSS to which mammals are subservient are almost innumerable, and will readily 
suggest themselves. ^ , [ 

Mammals are very generally distributed over the surface of the globe. The mammalia ^ 
of certain regions evince very decided peculiarities of structure and distribution, as is well 
exempted by the case of the two lowest or implaceiital orders— the monotremaia ojiA 
marsupialia, both of which (with the sole exception of the opossum, one of the marsupi- 
Mia, in America) are confined to the Australian province. Many other facts of equal 
interest in the distribution of mammals mil be readily ascertained in Air. A. R. Wallace’s 
Geograplmal Distribution (1876). 

The subdivision of the mammals into these orders closely approximates to that of 
Cuvier, as may be seen by a reference to the following table of his sub-classes and orders 
of the mammalia ? ' 

Order. Family or Genris. Example. 


"OTGUIOULATA, 


With three kinds of 
teeth, 


Bimana, 

Qxtadbxtmaita, 


Carnaria (the 
Carnassiers 
of Cuvier, 


Marsotialia, 


Without canines, Kodentia, 


Without incisors, Edentata, 


'OTGtrLATA, 

MUTILATA, 


i PACHYDERMATA, 

Bdminantia, 

Cetacea, 


Homo, 

( { Catarrhina, 

•< Platyrrhina, 
i Strepsi't'rhina, 
Cheiroptera, 

Jnsectivora, 

Carnivora, 

Didephys, 

Phatdngista, 

Macropus, 

Phaseolomys, 

Claviculata, 

Non-claviculata, 

Bradypus,^ 

Dasypus, 

My'rmecophaga, 

Monotremata, 

'Proboscidea, 

Ordinaria, 

{Solidungula, 

SHerhivora, 

1 Ordinaria, 


Man. 

Ape. 

Marmoset. 

Lemur. 

Bat, 

(Hedgehog. 

< Shrew. 

( Mole. 

( Bear. 

KBog. 

( Seal. 

Opossum. 

Phalanger. 

Kangaroo. 

Wombat. 

Bat. 

Hare. 

Sloth. 

Armadillo. 
Ant-eater, 
j Echidna. 

1 Ornithorhynchus, 
Elephant. 

1 Tapir. 

Horse. 

Sheep. 

Bugong. 

Whale. 


This classification is given in the present article because, although imperfect in many 
respects (for example, in placing the sloth above the horse, the bat above the dog, and 
the hedgehog above the elephant), it has been retained in a large number of popular 
works. In consequence of these obvious imperfections, subsequent attempts at new 
classifications have been made by several of the most eminent zoologists, some of whom, 
as Waterhouse and Owen, have taken the brain, and others, as Mil ne-Ed wards, Gervais, 
and Togt, the placenta, as the basis of classification. Our limited space forbids us from. 

• discussing the merits of these systems. The grounds on which prof. Owen bases his 
cerebral classification may be found in his essay On the Glassifimtion and Geographical 
Distribution of the Mammalia, while the arguments in favor of the placental classi- 
fication may be found in prof. Huxley’s lectures on classification, published in the Medical 
: Times for the year 1863. 

Fossil Mammalia.— ThQ remains of mammalia are generally found in a fragmentary 

• condition ; but there is a valuable compensation to the student of these higher organisras, 
for in them the parts are so dilferentiated that the smallest fragment— a tooth or a bone 
—often tells more to the comparative anatomist than the complete skeleton of some of 
the lower classes. 

No relics of mammalia have been detected in the palaeozoic rocks, the earliest we are 
acquainted with belong to secondary strata. These are the remains of mierolsstes from 
the Keuper, unless the jaws of the from an American coal-bed, whicli is 

probably of triassic age, be older. The microlestes, of which the teeth only have been 
found in Germany and in Somerset, is considered by Owen to have been allied to the 
small marsupial and insectivorous of Australia. The next remain.s of this 

class have been found in the Stonesfield slate, a member of the oolite. They consist of 
teeth and lovrer jaws, which have been referred to four genera, three of which are thought 
to have been marsupial insectivora, while the other a placental mam- 

mal, probably a hoofed, and consequently a herbivorous animal, allied to the eocene 
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hymooilierium. Mr. BecMes lias recently found the remains of twelve or thirteen species 
helonging to eight or nine genera of mammalia — placental and marsopial— in the Purheck 
beds,lhe newest of the oolites. The great series of the chalk formations has hitherto- 
yielded no mammalian fossils. We are certainly acquainted with only a small fraction 
of the mammals of the secondary measures. When more continued and careful research 
is made, greater results must follow, Mr. Beckles recently uncovered 33 yards square 
of the very thin dirt- bed of the Purheck, from which previously the remains of only a 
single species had been obtained, and this very limited space yielded up to him the 
remains of no less than twelve or thirteen new species. 

As we rise through the tertiary deposits, the number of mammalia greatly increase,. 
Kearty 50 species were described by Cuvier from the eocene strata of the Paris basin; 
and since his time, numerous additions have been made by Ow’en and others. They are- 
chiehy pachyderms, belonging io XhQ %m%xdLpal(£otlienmn, anoplotherium, Jiyracotherkm, 
etc. ; but with them are associated the rernains of an opossum and of several carnivorous 
animals. Not only do the number of species increase in the miocene beds, but they rep- 
resent a larger number of orders. There have been discovered two monkeys, numerous 
proboscidian pachyderms, as the dinotlierkim, mastodon, and elephant, two or three ceta- 
ceans, an enormous ant-eater, and several carnivora. The fossils of the pleiocene and 
pleistocene beds are still more numerous, and represent a race of animals not unlike the 
living fauna, hut generally of a gigantic size. The elephants, elks, and bears of Burop<i 
were the contemporaries of immense sloths and armadillos in South America, and of 
huge kangaroos and birds in Australasia. Associated with the bones of some of these 
extinct species have been found flint implements, and even the bones of man, but under 
circumstances that have caused great dift’erenee of Gpinion among observers as to their 
tiueage. ■SeeMAH. ' 

M All'll AEY. CrL AKB, Anatoisit of. ' See Beeast., , 

MAMMAEY 0I.AMI), Diseases op. The following are some cf the most important 
of these affections. 

^ Acute inflammation of the hreast, wliich is characterized by great swelling, tenderness,, 
pain, and fever.^ There is a knotty feeling in the inflamed part, and matter soon forms; 
but the abscess is often slow in pointing. The affection may occur at any period of lac- 
tation, and sometimes arises from very trifling causes— -as a loaded state of the bowels, 
too stimulating a diet, etc. The bow'els should at once be cleared out by sharp purga- 
tives; leeches and fomentations should be applied; the arm on the affected side should 
rest in a sling; and an'^opening should he made wdiere matter can be felt. The milk 
should also be regularly drawn off, if it can he done without extreme pain. 

Sore nipples ai’e a frequent cause of the preceding disease. Among the remedies for- 
excoriations, cracks, fissures, and ulcerations of the nipple which, cause great pain in 
suckling, are the application of strong astringent lotions (tannin lotion, for example), 
touching the sore point with solid nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), and. especially the- 
application of collodion. In bad cases, a metallic shield must be placed on the nipple, 
to protect it from the clothes and from the child’s mouth. The regular application of a 
liniment of rectified spirits and olive oil in equal parts will sometimes prevent this affec- 
tion.,' 

The mammary gland is also liable to hydatid disease (see I-Itoatid), to the morbid 
growth known as chronic tumor, serocystie disease, or glandular tumor, etc., and to- 
cancer (q.v.). 

MAMMEE APPLE, Mammea Ameiican a, a highly esteemed fruit of the West Indies 
(where it is sometimes called the mid apricot) and tropical America. It is produced by 
a beautlfnl tree of the natural order gxittiferm, 60 to *70 ft. high. The fruit is roundish, 
from the size of a hen's egg to that of a miall melon, with a thick leathery rind, and a 
very delicate inner rind adhering closely to the pulp, which must he carefully removed 
on account of its bitter taste. The pulp is firm and bright yellow, with peculiar sweet 
and very agTeeable taste, and a pleasant aromatic odor. A similar fruit is produced by 
mammea Afrtcana, an African species, 

MAM'MOLA, a t. of south Italy, in the province of Eeggio, m. from Gerace. It 
stands in a beautiful and fertile district on the Locano. Pop. 73,^ 7,804. 

MAMMON, a Chaldee word denoting riches, and so used often in the Cbaldee Tar- 
gums and in the Syriac version. This meaning is given by Tertullian, Jerome and 
Augustine; and so Christ raiploys it in Luke xvi. 9, 11, but Christ uses it also as a per- 
Bonification of the god of riches, as, Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” The deriva- 
tion of the word is doubtful. 

^ MAM'MOPH, the Russian name for the fossil elephant, whose remains are so common 
m the recent deposits of northern Europe. For a description of it, see the article Possn.. 
Elephant. Tlie name is sometimes erroneously given to the mastodon. 

MAMMOTH CAVE, the largest known cavern in the world, is in Edmonson co Ky 
near Green nver, 180 ra. s.s.w. of Lexington, on the road to Nashville. It consists of’L 
sseries of caserns, and has been explored to a distance of 10 miles. In this cavern there- 
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^ a river crossed by a boat, and various eyeless animals are found, among others the 
blind fish” {ambl^opsk spelmis). Stalactites hang from the limestone rocks, and the 
-earth is rich in niter. The equable teinperature and nitrous atmosphere of the cavern 
having been reconimended as a remed}’’ for diseases of the lungs, a hotel was built in one 
of the larger chambers of tiie cave, for the accommodation of consumptive and asthmatic 
patients; but the use of it has been long discontinued. There are many circumstances 
to prove that the Mammotii cave is part of the com'se of a subterraaean river which 
existed in a former condition of the surface. 


MAMMOTH CAVE (afz-JfOi the largest, is but one of a very large series of 

caves, lying beneath extensive districts of both Tennessee and Kentucky. It w^as dis- 
covered in 1809, and has always been private property. The principal stream, Echo 
yiver, is nearly three-quarters of a mile in length and has underground eommiinication 
with Green river; the Styx is about 450 ft. long and is remarkable for a natural bridge 
of great beauty. Passages and avenues connect chambers or halls, placed at different 
levels; thus showing the slow^ progress of the stream in its course through the earth. 
Accurate measurement of the passages has never been permitted. The extreme length is 
csaid to be from 8 to 10 m., while the total length of passages cannot be less than 150 
miles. Several of the largest chambers, called domes, extend through the entire height 
•of the levels. Of tliese the most notable are the Stella, Mammoth, and Gorin’s donaes, 
•each about 250 ft. high, and Lucy’s dome, over SOO ft. high and 60 ft. in diameter. 
Cleveland avenue extends for more than 2 m. and presents a most ■wonderful variety of 
crystals and incrustations, “ some massive and splendid; others delicate as the lily.” 

illl of the halls offer to view numbers of stalagmites and stalactites, which in their 
varied and fantastic shapes— sometimes exhibiting weird or grotesque resemblance to 
natural or architectural objects — foi*m, in conjunction with the streams and fountains, the 
picturesque sceneiy of the cavern. Startling effects are produced by the use of lights and 
^reworks, the Star chamber showing on its ceiling myriads of the glistening points from 
which it takes its name. 

Geologists assign a million years as the approximate term for the production of this 
^series of caves. There is at present no growth, but, on the contrary, a slow’- but continual 
'decrease iu size by the natural causes of decay and accretion. The process of formation 
seems to have been as follows: In their course through the soil the streams absorb a large 
amount of carbonic acid gas; this possesses the chemical power of taking up considerable 
-quantities of carbonate of lime, thus by varied action forming large cavities, and deposit- 
ing the carbonate, in part, on ceiling or floor or in the stalagmite and stalactite forms, and, 
in part, carrying it off into the river. In this w’ay the caverns are in succession produced 
.and closed up. 

The variations in both the insect and fish life of the Mammoth cave from the ordinary 
’.type are scientifically of the highevSt interest as bearing upon and, it is claimed, favoring 
the doctrines of evolution and natural selection. That variation has taken place to 
.accommodate animal life to exigencies of environment cannot be doubted, when w^e 
‘examine the blind and the totally eyeless species of fish and craw’fish here found. It is 
not improbable that, if more thoroughly explored, fossil testimony of great value might 
Tbe discovered 


MAMUK, Abu’l Abbas Abdalla Al, Caliph of Bagdad, of the Abbaside dynasty, and 
-son of Haroun al-Raschid, was b. in Bagdad, 786, and brought up along with his brothers 
under the care of the most illustrious men of the time. In 800 a.d, lie was invested with 
the government of Khorassan; and after dispossessing his eider brother, Al-Amin, wiio 
had ascended the throne on the death of their father, became caliph, Oct. 4, 813. His 
reign was disturbed by internal dissensions, and rebellions of the outlying provinces. 
Africa and Yemen declared themselves independent, the subjection of Egypt, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia was merely nominal, but the rest was well and beneficently governed. 
'Civilization advanced with rapid strides; ruined towns and devastated tracts v/ere 
restored; and distributions from the royal treasury made to those who had suffered from 
earthquakes, drought, or any other umwoidable cause. In 827, Mamun abjured the 
orthodox religion, and joiped the heterodox sect called Motasalis, compelling a number of 
hfs subjects to follow liis example. Towards the close of his reign, a wuir broke out with 
the Greek emperor Tlieophilus, and soon afterwards Mamun died, Aug. 9, 834. Mamun 
was the most learned and liberal of the Abbaside caliphs, and is said to hove expended 
.300,000 dinars (£137,500) on the translation of the works of the ancient Greek philosophers 
into Arabic, these works having been presented to him by the Byzantine emperor. He 
highly encouraged mathematics and astronomy, founded observatories at Bagdad and 
Kasiun (near Damascus), caused a degree of latitude to be measured, and the obliquity 
•of the ecliphc to be estimated. His new city of Bagdad became the abode of men of 
science and letters, who flocked to it from all quarters; and Mamun himself personally 
superintended their labors. Mamun has left three works, twm of which are on rehgious 
■■•'Subjects 


MAH. Under this heading, it is proposed to consider various. topics relating to the 
physiology and natural history of man, which have not been treated of in independent 



articles, sucli as tlie de'^elopment of tlie pliysical qualities of man, tlie distinctive' 
characteristics of man, and the antiquity of the human race. The question of the race® 
or varieties of man has been already discussed in the article Ethnology; and for infor- 
mation regarding the mental and social nature of man, the reader is referred to the 
articles Ethics, Instinct, Intellect, Mind, etc. 

In tracing the development of the physical qualities, we shall follow the arrangement 
pursued by ^uetelet in his celebrated treatise /Sa?" 

It is a very remarkable fact, the true causes of which we do not know, that more boy® 
are born annually than girls. Taking his data from the principal European states, M. 
Bickes (quoted by Quetelet), who has collected more than 70,000,000 of observations, 
ilnds that in Europe generally 106 males are born to 100 females. In Great Britain, the- 
ratio is not quite so high, being 104.75 to 100. To some extent, the age of the parent® 
influences the sex of the children, and Mr. Sadler was led to the conclusion, that “ the 
ratio in which the sexes are born is regulated by the difference of age of the parents, in, 
such a manner that the sex of the father or the mother will preponderate beyond the 
average of the total number of births, according to the party which has the excess of age. ’"^ 

The probable value or duration of life immediately after birth is, in general, about 35 
years in Belgium (Quetelet), 33.3 in France, 33 years in England (Rickman), and 47.3 in 
Geneva (Lombard). Towards the age of live years, the chances of prolonged life for 
both sexes is greatest, ranging from 48 to 50 years. It is impossible to state with scientific 
precision what is the natural length of a man’s life, when all abnormal disturbing causes 
are removed; but so few persons exceed the age of 100 years that a century may be 
taken as the limit of man’s existence. 

The development of the height, weight, and strength, at different ages, has been 
studied by Quetelet, J. D. Forbes, Danson, and others. From a large number of obser- 
vations made by Quetelet in Belgium, he deduces the following conclusions: 

1. From birth there is an inequality both in weight and height between children of 
the two sexes: the average weight of a boy at birth being 3.30, and that of a girl 3.91 
kilograms (1 kilogram =3. 3 lbs.); the height of a boy being .496, and that of a girl .483 
meters (1 meter=:3.38 ft.). 3. The weight of a child diminishes slightly towards the 
third day after birth, and does not begin to increase sensibly until after the first week. 
8. At equal ages, the boy is generally heavier than the girl. It is only at about the age 
of 13 that the individuals of both sexes are of the same weight. Between 1 and 11 years 
the difference in weight ranges from a kilogram to a kilogram and a half; between 
16 and 30, it is nearly 6 kilograms; and after tliis period, 8 to 9 kilograms. 4. When 
man and woman have attained their full development, they weigh almost 20 times 
as much as at birth; while their height is about 3|: times greater than it was at that period. 
0 . In old age, man and woman lose about 6 or 7 kilograms in weight, and 7 centi- 
meters in heiglit. 6. Man does not acquire his complete growth till after he has com- 
pleted his 35tli year; he attains his maximum weight at 40, and begins to waste- 
sensibly after his 60th year.^ 7. Woman attains her maximum weight at the age of 50. 
During her reproductive period, the increase of her weight is very slight. 8. The weight 
of individuals who have been measured, and who were fully developed and well formed^ 
varies within extremes which are nearly as 1 to 3; while the height varies within limit® 
which at most are as 1 to l-J-, as may be seen from the following observed values : 


Maximum. Minimum. Average. 

Weight of man 98.5 kilog. 49.1 kilog. 63.7 idlog. 

woman 93.8 “ 89.8 “ 55.3 “ 

Height of man 1.890 meters, 1.476 meters, 1.684 meters 

■woman 1.740 “ 1.408 “ 1.579 “ 


Quetelet instituted a series of experiments on the strength of persons of both sexes at 
various ages. He determined both the lumbar power (the weight that could be carried 
back) and the power of the hands by means of Regnier’s dynamometer. 

From his tabulated results, it appears that the lumbar power of females differs less 
iroin that or males during childhood than subsequentl}'. During childhood, the lumbar 
powtn* of boys is about one-third more than that of girls; towards the age of puberty 
one-half; while in adult life it is more than twice as great. The average strength of a 
well-developed man is 89 kilograms, or nearly 19 Idlegrams more than liis^ weight 
^ ^ A , such a man might hold on for a short time by a rope with a weight 

ot 1 J kilograms attached to his body. From experiments on the power of the hmdQ 
It appears that the manual power of the male sex is greater than that of the female at 
all ages. Before puberty, the ratio is 3 to 3, and it afterwards becomes 9 to 5. It also 
appears that the hands acting together produce a greater effect than the sum of the 
effects they produce when acting singly; and that the right hand is about one-sixth 
stronger than the left. 

Principal Forbes made a series of experiments on English, Scotch, and Irish students 
which, in most respects, are strongly confirmatory of Quetelet’s results, but which evince 
the superior development of the natives of this country, especially in strength Tim- 

following numbers are selected from Forbes’s tables: & • ^ 
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■WEIGHT IK POUNDS, EKCLUDIKG CLOTHES* 


Age. 

English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Belgians. 

(Quetelet.) 

16 

127 

^ 125.5 ' 

129 

117.5 

20 

144 

146.5 

148 

143.0 

24 

150 

152.0 

155 

149.5 

16 

, HEIGHT 

66.5 

IK INCHES, IKCLTJDmG 
68.8 

SHOES, 

64.2 

20 

68.7 

69.1 

6a 8 

67.9 

24 

■ms:''' 

69.3 

70.2 

68.2 

16 

336 

STEENGTH IK POUNDS. 

314 


236 

20 

385 

392 

4i6 

310 

24 ■ 

402 

421 

431 

387 


If we proceed to compare the human figure with that of the animals which in their 
form approximate most closely to man (viz., the anthropoid apes), the chief point that 
strikes us is the great relative size of the human brain-case and brain, and the compara- 
tivei}^ small size and vertical direction of the face; the great length and muscularity of 
the Tower extremities, and their adaptation to the erect position ; the adaptation of the 
hand to the great variety of actions of which it is capable, due mainly to the fact, that 
the thumb can he opposed to the extremities of all the fingers, whether singly or in 
combination; the greater breadth of the pelvis, etc. 

Those, how^ever, who are inclined to support Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, maintain^ 
that wliatever system of organs be studied, the comparison of their modifications in the 
ape series leads to one and the same result— that the structural differences which sepa- 
rate man from the gorilla and the chimpanzee are not so great as those which separate; 
the gorilla from the low’er apes. This by no means implies that the structural dif- 
ferences between man and the highest apes are small and insignificant; it is admitted, 
on the contrary, “that they are great and significant; that every hone of the gorilla 
bears marks by which it might be distinguished from the corresponding bone of a man; 
and that, in the present creation, at any rale, no intermediate link bridges over the gap 
betwmen homo and tivglodytes. — Huxley. 

The last point we shall notice is: When did man first appear upon the surface of the 
globe? All that can be definitely stated upon this subject is, that the geological 
researches of Boucher de Perthes, Falconer, Prestwdch* sir Charles Lyell, and many 
others, show that while it is impossible to fix tlie date of man’s appearance, or even to 
approximate to it, there is apparent evidence of his existence far beyond that which is 
assigned by our popular chronology. The flint implements which have been dis- 
covered in the lower gravels of Abbeville and elsewhere, have been already noticed in a 
special article, and their occurrence in association with the fossil bones of extinct 
mammals, and the other evidence of their antiquity deduced from their geological 
position, have been there described. 

The Brixham caverns afford similar and corroborative evidence of the antiquity of 
man. They were discovered accidentally in 1858 by the roof of one of them falling in. 
Below a thick stalagmite crust, which formed their floor, and wdiich contained some of 
the bones of the cave-bear, was a mass of loam of an ocheroiis red color, in some parts 
15 ft. in thickness, in which were found remains of the mammoth, an extinct rhinoce- 
ros, the cave-bear, etc., and from various parts of these deposits flint-knives were 
obtained. Under the bone-deposit was a bed of gravel, which in some parts wms more 
than 20 ft. thick. It contained no fossils, but even in its lowest parts wrere found speci- 
mens of flint knives. The fabricators of these knives must have lived long antecedently 
to the time when the work of their hands was covered with stalagmite; and contempo- 
raneous with the stalagmite must have been the cave-bear, whose bones w^ere imbedded 
in it. The ossiferous caves of South Wales (Gower), Sicily, etc., yield similar results. 

' (See .Kent’s C A VEHK.) 

There is reason to believe that in the island of Sardinia the land has risen 100 ft. since 
man inhabited its shores, possessing at that time the art of fishing by nets and of mak- 
ing a coarse pottery. The western extremity of the island of Crete has been raised about 
25Tt. since the construction of its ancient ports, which are now high and dry above the sea* 
Supposing the movement to have been uniform and equal in the two islands, the mussel- 
beds of Cagliari (in Sardinia) must have emerged from the sea more than 20,0 ;0 years 
ago; but before that time, man fished the waters over them, if count de la Marmora is 
right in conjecturing that a flat hall of baked earthen-ware, wdth a hole through its axis 
(which w-as found imbedded among them), was used for weighting a fishing-net. 

Our last illustration shall be taken from the Hew World. Agassiz estimates that the 
southern half of the peninsula of Florida, which is built up of coral reefs, took 135,000 
years to form; and hence he would estimate the age of the human jaws and teeth and 
bones of the feet found in one of the coral banks to be 10,000 years old. 

For further information on this interesting and difficult subject, we must refer 
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reader to sir Charles Lyeirswork On the Antiquity of Mem. It is right to add that 
many still dispute the conclusions drawn from these facts; see The Human Speoies, by 
l^uatrefages (18t9). 

See Biology; Species. 

MAMAAR', Gulf OP, lies between the w. side of the island of Ceylon and Hindustan, 
and is divided from Falk’s passage on the n, by the islands of Ramisseram and Manaar, 
and by a low reef called Adam’s bridge. At its n.e. extremity it is 80 m. in w^idth; while 
at its south-western limit it reaches a width of nearly 200 miles. 

MAHACA, Franmcea uniflora or Hopeana, a plant of the natural order scropliulariacem, 
a native of Brazil. The whole plant, and especially the root, is found to be of great 
value in exciting the lymphatic system. It is nauseously bitter, purgative, emetic, 
emmenagogue, and alexipharmic; in overdoses, an acrid poison. It is much used in 
Brazil as a remedy for syphilis. 

MANACOR', a t. in the island of Majorca (q.v.). in a fertile plain, 80 m. e. of Palma. 
It manufactures brandy, wine, and oil. Pop. 10,000. 

MAKA'GrITA, a t. of Central America, the capital of Nicaragua, in a healthy and fertile 
district on the south shore of lake Managua or Leon. It owes its position chiefly to the 
rivalries of the cities of Granada and Leon, but partly also to its central situation. 

MilN'AKIN, one of the names of a bird belonging to the order called also 

chatterer (q.v.). 

MANASSAS, Battles OP. See Bull Run. 

MAKAS'SEH, (from Heb. JVasha, to forget, signifies, “one who causes to forget”), the 
name of the eldest son of Joseph. At the Exodus, the tribe of Manasseh is said to have 
counted 32,200 warriors, and on entering Canaan, 52,700. It received land on both sides 
of the Jordan. The eastern half embraced the rich pasture-lands of Argob and Bashan^ 
as far as the slopes of Hermon; the western extended from the Jordan to the Mediterra- 
nean, and lay between Ephraim and Issachar. Manasseh was also the name of one of 
the kings of Judah (the fourteenth), who succeeded his father Hezekiah, 699 b.c., at the 
age of 12, and reigned, according to the narrative, for 55 years. He rushed headlong into 
all manner of idolatry, and seduced the people to follow his example. The sacred wniters 
cannot otherwise express their sense of the enormity of his guilt than by saying that the 
very heathen never went so far in their practice of abominations as Judah did in those 
days. His subsequent history is differently related in Chronicles and in the Booh of Kings. 
The apocryphal composition called the Prayer of Manasses is received as canonical by 
the Greek church. 

MANASSEH ben- Joseph ben-Iseael, 1604-57, b. Lisbon; educated at Amsterdam, 
where his father had removed to escape persecution. At the age of 18 he took the place 
of his former instructor, rabbi Isaac Uzziel, in the Amsterdarn synagogue. In 1632 he 
set up a Hebrew printing-press at Amsterdam, and in 1632 published the first volume of 
his Gonciliador,^ the Latin edition of which bears the title of Conciliator , sinede Comenientia 
locoTum S. Scripiiirm, etc. It is a learned harmony of the Pentateuch. Its author w^as at 
once recognized as the first Hebrew scholar in England, and among his correspondents 
were Vossius, H. Grotius, and Huet. In 1689, deprived of his property by the Spanish 
inquisition, he removed to Basle, and began business as a merchant. He came to Eng- 
land in the time of the protectorate with the view of securing from Cromwell the conces- 
sion of additional rights to the Jews. He met with a favorable reception, and succeeded 
in accomplishing some of the objects of his mission, after w'hich he returned to Amster- 
dam. He was a friend of Grotius, and other famous scholars, and his own literary activity 
was great. Besides the Conciliador, he published editions of the Talmud, and the Hebrew 
Bible"; A Defense of the Jews in England, which appeared at London, during his English 
visit, a work on the resurrection of the dead; and various other treatises. There is an 
English translation of the Conciliador, by E. H. Lindo; and an English life of Manasseh, 
by Dr. Thomas Pococke. 

MAITATEE', or LAJVfANTiN, Manatm, a genus of herbivorous cetacea or manatidm 
(q.v.), readily distinguished by the rounded tail-fin, and further characterized by the 
presence of small fiat nails at the edge of the swimming paws, and by the structure of 
the grinders, which have square crowns with two transverse ridges. Ofhe species, which 
are all inhabitants of tropical coasts, feed not only on algse, but on the plants which 
grow along the shore, and are rendered accessible to them by the ticte, which, after it has 
retired, often exhibit plain proofs of their browsing. They live chiefly in shallow bays 
and creeks, and in the estuaries of rivers, and often ascend rivers to a great distance 
from the sea. The best known species {M. Americanus) is found in the West Indies and 
on the western coasts of tropical America. It sometimes attains a length of 20 ft., and 
a weight of 3 or 4 tons. The skin is very thick and strong, and is almost destitute of 
hair. The fingers can be readily felt in the swimming paws, and, connected together as 
they are, possess considerable power of motion, whence the name manatee (from Lat. 
manns,ji hand). The manatee is usually found in herds, wfiuch combine for mutual 
protection when attacked, placing the young in the center. When one is struck with a 
harpoon, the others try to tear out the weapon. The females show great affection for 
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tlieir young. Ho animal is more gentle and inoffensive than the manatee. It has been 
tamed and rendered familiar enough to come for food when called. Vast numbers were 
formerly found in places where it is now comparatively rare, as its capture is easy, and 
its flesh — which has been %mriously likened to beef and pork — is held in considerable 
esteem. A common name for the manatee is sea-cow.— Another species is found on the 
coast of Florida, and a third on the w. coast of Africa. 

MAHATEE', a co. of s.w. Florida on the gulf of Mexico, having the Caloosahatchee 
river on the s. , and lake Okeechobee on the s.e. ; wintered by the Manatee river and small 
streams; 4,070 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 3,655. The surface is genera) ly level, and the soil not 
very productive; it grows, however, Indian corn, s'weet potatoes, rice, and a little sugar 
and cotton. Co. seat. Manatee. 

MAIfATIBJE, a tainily of cetmea, including all the herbivorous section of the order. 

Besides the distinguishing characteristics mentioned in the article Cetacea, they differ 
from the ordinary* cetacea in having swimming paws rather than pectoral flns. It has 
been supposed tliat some of the stories of mermaids may have originated in the females 
of some of the manitidm being seen with the head and breasts raised out of the water. 

There are three genera of manitidse, described in the articles Dugoi^g, Manatee, and 
Stellebine. . . 

Mx^KAYlTHK', a part of the city of Philadelphia, on the e. bank of the Schuylkill 
river, and on the Reading railroad; connected with the heart of the city by steam and 
horse cars, boats on the Schuylkill, and a well-made highway. The canal of the Schuyl- 
kill navigation company, extending 2 m. along the river, affords extensive water-power, 
which is employed in the manufacture of cotton and^voolen goods and paper. There 
are 30 manufacturing establishments, With a capital of |6, 000, 000, employing nearly 
5,000 persons, and producing goods annually valued at $10,000,000. The place has S 
churches, 2 weekly newspapers, 1 bank, 5 insurance companies, excellent schools, water 
and gas works, and a good market-house. 

MAHBY, Geobge William, favorably known for Ms exertions in saving the lives of 
persons in danger of shipwreck, was b. in 1765 at Hilgay, near Downham market in 
Suffolk. After studying for the army, he served seven years in the militia. Receiving 
the appointment of barrack-master at Yarmouth in 1803, he had frequent opportunities 
of witnessing the ravages produced by storms on the coast of Norfolk and Suffolk. A 
dreadful seines of shipwrecks on a particular day in 1807, when H. M. gun-brig Snipe was 
wrecked within 60 yards of the shore, and 67 lives lost, and when 147 dead bodies were 
found on about 30 m. of coast, drew his attention forcibly to the subject, and led him to 
experiments which resulted in the invention of the apparatus known by his name (see Life 
Mobtabs AND Rocbiets). On Feb. 12, 1808, he succeeded in saving the lives of the crew of 
the brig which was stranded at 150 yards from the shore; he sent a rope over to 

them by means of a shot, and this rope was the means of pulling a boat from the shore to 
the brig. A career of usefulness was thus commenced, which he followed for the 
remaining 46 years of his life. In 1810 a committee of the house of commons voted 
JB2,000 to Manby, as a token of recognition of his services. Being appointed to report on 
the dangers of the Norfolk and Suffolk coasts, he recoi^imended the establishment of 
mortar-stations at certain intervals. This recommendation was adopted by the house of 
commons and the government; and by the year 1815 there were nearly 60 such stations. 

Capt. Manby received a further gi-ant from parliament in 1823 of £5,000; to which 
were added honorary distinctions from many foreign governments. It was estimated 
that, by the time of his death, nearly 1000 persons had been rescued from stranded ships 
by means of his apparatus. He wrote two works on his favorite subject: An Essay on 
the Presermtion of SMpicrecJced Person-% imth a descriptive aeeouni of the Apparatus^ etc. 

(1812); and Practical Obsei^mtidns on the Presermtion of Mariners from Stranded Vessels, 
and the Prevention of SMjmreclc {IW), In what manner Ms system has since been 
superseded by one of a more effective kind, is described under Life Mortabs and 
Rockets. Capt. Manby died Nov. 18, 1854. 

MA¥0H, or Maunch (Fr. manche), a frequent charge in English heraldry, meant to 
represent a sleeve with long pendant ends, of the form worn by ladies in the reign of 
Henry 1. Or, a manch gmles, has been for a long time the arms of the Hastings family, 
one of whom WTis steward of the household to Henry 1. 

MAH'CHA, or La Mancha, a district of Spain, in the province of Ciudad Real, and 
the southernmost part of the kingdom of New Castile. See Castile. 

MAlSrCHE, a maritime department in the n.w. of France, formed from the most west- 
-ern district of the old province of Normandy, derives its name from La Manche (the 
English channel), which washes its coasts, Greatest length, 98 m, ; average bread thi 27 i 

m. ; area, 1,426,289 acres. Pop. ’76, 539,910. Gf the entire area, 940,047 acres are culti- 
vated, and about 235,000 acres are in meadow, x'he surface of the department is irreg- 
ular; hilis of no great elevation traverse it from n. to south. Tlie Yire, the Douve, and 
the Seiune are the chief rivers. The climate is mild and temperate, but somewhat 
humid. Flax, hemp, and fruit are extensively cultivated. Immense quantities of : 

apples are grown, from which 44,000,000 gallons of cider are made annually. Horses 
of the true Norman breed are reared in the pastures, and excellent cattle of large size 
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'^1’® department is divided into tiie six arrondi&sements of St 
Lo, Coutances, Valognes, Cherbourg, Avranclies, and Mortain. Capital, St™ ® 

MANCHESTER, a t. in Hartford co.. Conn.; 8 m. e of Hartford on flip Hn-tf i 
Providence and Pislikill -nAn r on me Hartford, 

man,,faph...in„ ./^e place IS extensively engaged in 


manufactaringrthimTeingOTeJTdozen^a^^^^^ 

on. The laigest of all is the silk factory of Cheney Bro<« which rovVr« 7 

md employs more than 1000 oneratives. ^here is a /ewsp^peSbturto^^^^ 


^ dies, and so laigcBi oi an is me sills fact 

or 8 acres and employs more than 1000 operatives. 

. hall, and many schools, churches, and stores. - - - 

J anci“onS™eAr*aic\^oniie 

residents of Boston, New York and other citis. ^ active summer resort for many 

the“tK X?®kea?i8 m^roFcr^^ Merrimac river, at 

out in broad streets, stiaded with elms witti’ The town is laid 

mile afford watcn--poweAolCu^^^^^^ The falls of 54 ft. in a 

locomotives, hardware etc There are afsA factories of cotton, paper. 

There are 16 churches, 45 public schools starch-mills. 

Pop. ’38, 50; ’60, 20,107; ’70, 23,536 ' and /./ daily and 3 weekly newspapers. 

the Concord, the Conconfand^Port^^ ^‘eaclied by 4 railroads, 

md North Weare. Its original name film ^ 5 ^ Lawrence, and Manchester 

ml751. Its present namf was taken in 1810^ and Vhe^eTt 
Cotton and woolen manufactories charter dates from 1S46. 

water-power being furnished by th? Merrimac H quantity of goods annually; 
Amoskeag falls to the mills, 4 of which have moiTth^ leading from the 

also extensive locomotive, leather boot Ld 1 There are 

public buildings are the court-housrstate reform principal 

vent, and others. There are 7 con- 

large number of schoois and churches The tnwn ^ banks, and a very 

Scotch-Irish Presbyterians The ^ ® originally settled in 1722 by 

less than $10,000,000, and in Ms respect itfs 

, States. There is a great variety of^rn'imifoeinmw^^-J^ ^ or 4 cities in the United 

goods, such as boots and shoes, stockings paper eutler\^Tnr!i^^^^f*^^ cotton and woolen 
’ I he 4 great corporations are the Amniakp*^^ locomotives, steam-fire-engines, 

i Stark mills, and the Langdon mUl? Thl Sfv ^faiichester mills, the 

Massabeesick lake, near bf^ * excellent supply of water from 

H-le- E.tensiou rail- 

LanoasSfud ® f “eat “"of parliamentaiy borough of 

^andsontheIrweltirm.ltt"oAX^^^^^^ °f f® 

On the w. side of the Irwell is the borS of ’<?« London by railway! 

Chester by means of 10 bridges, and consfdered^fs^virfnon™™'®'?^™^' with that of Mam 
By the census of 1871 the inhahitant« «’/ tifi virtually a portion of the city. 

' ■■ ■ easVfroSl w^ W In of Manchester 

n "idA oA(" JT . ’ u» In the. adioining boT’Anfrii a-t Qni 


were S83 8aq onTi f • umamtants of the pm 

weic dbd,84d, and the increase from 1851 was 67 Trr+hr‘*V""* Lvxujicnestei 
iZ'i J « P?P- 134,805, the iMrease from ^18^1 borough of Sal- 

area OI the borough of Manchester is 9 9 so m of 8 ffnr8 been 89.663. The 

were enfrancbised by the reform bill of ifiqo m * L9 sq.miles. Both boroufdis 

ford one member, tipariiament " Jetom Ml „7 w7 ^ Sat 

ford 3 members. Manchester was inoornoriTed in isqE 3, and Sal- 

was made a bishopric in 1847, and received tM Manchester 

irs, sii?; 

market in Manchester is m?re C 4 acres in 1x^ “‘‘1® SmUhdold 

market-tolls and rents of Manchester alone amount to nL ®''brely covered in. The 
sas makes a profit of some £44.000 ner annunf’wili"''^^’ per annum. The sale of' 

rdrcTporfrioL^-^iuTa^et^^^^^^^^^ 

Mso the fir^ borough to take advantage* of the fte 
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priation of a penny in the pound on the local assessment for parks, libraries, and 
museums; and here also was established the first free lending library in England, Five- 
branch lending libraries and a museum have since been established in Manchester, and 
one reference library, one branch lending library, and an excellent museum in Sal- 
ford; so that, inciuding the old college library founded by sir Humphrey Cheetham, 
1662, the people of Manchester and Salford have the free use of upwards of 130, OW 
volumes of ancient and modern literature, besides newspapers and periodicals. 

The two boroughs have about 100 churches belonging to the establishment. The 
cathedral, commonly called the old cMtcIi, built 1422, is a very fine Gothic structure, and 
has latterly undergone a very extensive process of restoration in its original style. There 
are 17 Eoman Catholic and 180 dissenting chapels, some of ■which, especially St, John’s 
Catholic cathedral, the church of the Holy Kame, and Cavendish independent chapel, 
are very beautiful specimens of modern Gothic architecture. There are 3 Jewish syna' 
gogues, 4 German churches, and 1 Greek church. The principal public buildings for 
secular purposes are the town-hall, built at the cost of three-fourths of a million sterling, 
in Gothic; the royal infirmary, the royal exchange, the royal institution, all in the Grecian 
style; the free-trade hall, in composite ; and the assize courts, in decorated Gothic. There- 
is a home for 150 convalescents in the suburbs, founded by Robert Barnes, a former 
mayor of Manchester. Many of the warehouses of the merchants are palatial in appear- 
ance, and the business transacted is quite in accordance with the magnitude of the build- 
ings. The floor of the royal exchange ’contains about 5,170 square yards, and is yet 
thronged on market-day. Manchester has four private and five joint-stocK banks, besides- 
branches of the bank of England and the national provincial bank. The celebrated 
Bridgewater canal connects Manch ister with Liverpool, and access is also obtained for 
heavy barges by the rivers Irwell and Mersey. There is communication by railway in 
every direction. When the widening of Deansgate, Victoria street, and St. ‘Mary’s Gate 
took place, it caused the demolition of considerable property, and the site was sold by 
the corporation for £288,960, or £56 per square yard. In Albert square a ptince Albert 
memorial has been erected. A bronze statue of Richard Cobden stands in St, xVnn's 
square ; and there is one of Cromwell (unveiled in 1875) at the foot of Victoria street. 
Manchester publishes 15 journals and newspapers, 5 of which are issued daily. 

The chief trade is cotton spinning and manufacturing, including calico-printing and 
bleaching and dyeing; but there are also considerable manufactures of silk and mixed 
^oods, of small-wares, of machinery and tools, of paper and chemicals; and Man cli ester 
is also a depot for all kinds of textile fabrics, and does a very large export tiude. I’here 
are ordinarily employed in the cotton -mills about 60,000 persons, who earn about 
£30,000 per week in wages. There are at least 7,000 skilled mechanics constantly 
engaged in theproduction of steam-engines, spinning-mules, looms, and other machinery,, 
chiefly for the production of the various textile fabrics, whose wages average about 32s.. 
each imr week, and -who need some 1500 laborers to assist them. 

The educational endowments of Manchester are small compared with its population.. 
There is a hospital school for 100 boys, founded by Sir Humphrey Cheetiiam, and incor- 
porated by Charles 11. ; there is also a grammar-schGol, with about 250 free, and 350 
paying pupils, founded 1519, by Hugh Oldham, bishop of Exeter. According to a 
school-board return in 1873, the number of day-scholars in Manchester was 38,500 m 
actual attendance; and in evening schools and literary institutions there are from 4,000' 
to 5,000 pupils. In 1846 John Owens, a Manchester merchant, left £100,000 to found a 
college for secular instruction; and in connection with that institution, there are nq-w 
more than 800 day and evening students. The college is well conducted, and is steadily 
rising in popularity. In 1873 a new building was erected at a cost of about £90,000, and. 
the royal school of medicine was incorporated with it, ■whilst the natural history society 
and the geological societies handed over their collections into its keeping. A mechanics'" 
institution was commenced In 1824, and is still carried on successfully. It has day and 
evening classes, a good library and reading-room, and all the necessary appliances for 
secondary education. Similar institutions on a smaller scale exist in Salford, and in the 
out-townsbips of Longsight, Rusholme, Harpurhey, Cheetiiam Hill, and Pendleton. In. 
Manchester originated the agitation for free trade (see Anti-coiin-x.a.w League). Man- 
chester was also the first place to secure the privilege of inland bonding for articles^ 
chargeable with customs duties, and now produces a large revenue from that source. 

Camden, who died in 1623, says; “Where the Irk runs into the Ir-well, on the left- 
hand bank, and scarce three miles from the Mersey, stands that ancient towm called in 
Antoninus (according to different copies), Mancunium and Perhaps, as an 

inland town, it has the best trade of any in these northern parts. The fustian manu- 
facture, called Manchester cottons, still continues there; this, with a great variety of other 
manufactures, called Manchester toares, renders not only the town itself, but the parisk 
about it rich, populous, and industrious.” The parish of Manchester covers a large' 
area, reaching to Stockport, Oldham, and Ashton -under-Lyne, and in the early part of 
the 16th c. was reckoned to have 20,000 communica:;:te 

MANCHHSTEEL', Hippomane mancinella, a tropical American tree of the natural order 
cuphorhmcece, celebrated for the poisonous properties of the acrid milky juice with 
■which every part of it abounds. A drop of this juice, which is of a pure white color,^ 
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Dunis like &e if it faUs upo skin, and the sore which it produces is very difficult 
M heal. I he Indians of tropical America use it for poisoning their arrows. The fruit 
..s m tom, color, and scent not unlike a small apple-— ‘th e name is from the Spa nish 
mammilla, B. piall apple— and contains a nut about the size of a chestimt. The fluid 
which the fruit contains is milder than that of other parts of tiie tree, but its acriditv is 
|o great as iminediately to repel any who, tempted by its appearance and citron-like 
iiagrance, may _ignorantly attempt to eat it. The leaves are alternate, ovate, serrate 
and shining. It is said that, owing to the volatile nature of the poisonous iuice per- 
mm have even died from sleeping under the shade of the manchineel tree. M^uch seems 

aod there is good evidence that rain or dew 
ialiing from the branches of the manchineel does produce injurious effects. The fruit 
- 1 ? ^^uchineel dried and pulverized, is diuretic ; the seeds are excessively so. The wood 
as of flue quality, and well ^suited for cabinet-making. 'Whole forests of manchineel at 
existed m j\fertmique, which have been burned down. It grows chiefly in the 
vicinity of the sea. Cameraincblatlfolia, another “West Indian tree, of the natural order 
fSoufprS^ Manchineel, from its resemblance to manchineei in 

3IAISrCHOORIA. See Mantchijkia, 

MAjSCINlf a Roman family, beginning historically in the 14th c with the uAme af 
Pietro Omni-Santi, surnamed ManW dli Luci. Cardinal Pranlscr^^^ 

^ sist^’ of cardinal Mazarin in 1634, is the next distinguished member 
r beauty and their intrigues, are spoken of by Michelet as 

^ace of St. to “AriUriO^^ “ 
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qui utdJ^ISty of Narfes^eOTr. t^ih, a professor of 

1848, and editor of a famous nrotest of ^ parliament in 

31. f?l^eyiedtoesoaprrhrplmwfdtg^o^^^^^ 

he achieved a brilliant success at iLp ^ ^ crainana he fled to 1 urm, where 

■of that city. He madfrifeeialtv university 

.guished from dynasties. He was member of ti l 

W’hcn Garibaldi’s movements cut the irrtrif nf ivr ^ *^®^^^utese chamber of deputies 
te of justice and“S“^aTaSn tto and he became Linis- 

an order to break up the raenSt and ‘C^on^ST He promulgated 
was apt ripe for it, and iti^as noTexecuted public optnion 

■Bleat in 1861, and became one of the leaders of the opnter'^*^^ the first Italian parlia- 
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tile royal race sevei-al ■»ot£i,^'bSore'the’inmif^of'fhf Spa®nianfs founded 

lus dynasty by a white race from distant ^ ^ overthrow of the twelfth of 

■Sp?|?°poww^"^He was^e^son serious opposition to the 

chieftain of Quito. His half-brothers Huaseor fnH ‘^^^ughter of a conquered 

upon their father’s death, and the latter defe‘ited%iid^le”^t 
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After tlie death of Toparca, whose claims to the throne were supported by Pizarro,., 
Manco claimed the title, and for a time, allowed himself to be used as Pizarro’s tooL 
But his character was naturally bold and independent; he soon escaped from his degra- 
dation, and in 1536 laid siege to Cuzco, a great part of which he burned. This was the? 
last triumph of the Peruvian race. Manco took refuge in the Cordilleras, and for years- 
carried on an irregular warfare to the great annoyance of his enemies. Pizarro’s cruelty- 
in scourging publicly to death a favorite wife of the Inca in retaliation for the slaying of 
a Spanish messenger, rendered all thought of reconciliation impossible. In 15M Manco* 
was killed by a party of Alinagros soldiers who had taken refuge in his camp. 

MATO. : See ELEUsmE. 

MAHBAXiAY, Manuelay, or Pattawapuka, the present capital of the kingdom of 
Burmah, lies 3 m. from the Irrawaddy river, a little n. of the former capital Amarapura 
(q.v.), and 350 m. n. of Bangoon. In 1856 its site was occupied by cultivated fields;. 
but having been chosen by the king as the position for a new capital, was in the follow- 
ing year read 3 ^ to receive the court. The city is laid out in three paralielograms, of 
which the inner two are walled. Within the inmost are the palace, and offices of gov- 
ernment; in the second inclosure are the houses of the civil and military officers, and. 
the quarter of the soldiers; while the outer cit^" is inhabited by merchants, mechanic^, 
etc. Pop. about 90,000. 

MANDALAY (ante), situated on a bend of the Irrawaddy river, about 17 m. above 
the ancient capital of Amarapoora, became the capital of Burmah by command of the 
king in 1853. It is 400 m. n. of Bangoon, the great sea-port of all Burmah, and is. 
reached by way of the river on steamboats. The climate is pestilential, and but for the 
swine, which act as scavengers, the filth to be found in all directions would render the 
city iminhabitabie. Pigs crowd the highways, feeding from the refuse that is scattered 
everywhere, and these animals are under protection, and have even been the subject of 
provision on the part of benevolent individuais, who remembered them in their wills for 
the good of the city. The place is further infested with pariah dogs, vicious and noisy. 
The dwellings in Mandala^^ are constructed of bamboo, and of a dark red wood found 
throughout Burmah, the latter being usually ornamented with beautiful carvings. Suck 
houses have three or four roofs, which give them an extremelj^ picturesque appear- 
ance. A monastery near the city contains in its court-yard a number of statues repre- 
senting the Buddhist Gautama, the founder of that religion, in various attitudes. A 
sluggish stream, the Schway-ta-Choung, with several carved wooden bridges, is near by^ 
on tile left bank of which stands the building of the former British residenc^^ now aban- 
doned. The citadel is built in a perfect square, of which, each front is a mile in length. 
It is protected by a high crenelated wall, adorned at intervals by pretty seven-roofed 
kiosks; and by a broad moat filled with Clear water, on whose surface float masses of 
blooming lotus-flowers, with here and there a carved war-boat, whose prow presents the’ 
figure of a dragon. A heavy gate and drawbridge at each side of the wail give access 
to tlie citadel, and are guarded by Burmese soldiers. ■Within are the hall of justice, the 
royal palace, and the abode of the sacred white elephant; The present king of Burmah^ 
Theebaw, resides in the palace. He is the son of the late king Mindoon Men, and the 
youngest of three brothers. Great efforts were made towards the education of this. 
prince, and he was trained in a Burmese convent. But on the death of his father, he* 
seized the government, causing all the friends and near relatives of the other princes to* 
be murdered, while they only escaped by seeking the protection of the British residency 
in disguise. They were afterwards smuggled to the British frontier, and were shipped 
to Cafeutta, whence they have twice returned to Burmah, and raised rebellions, wliich, 
however, proved ineffectual. Since his accession to the throne, king Theebav^ has 
become notorious for his bloodthirsty cruelties, until it has become a common incident 
to see Burmese publicly crucified in the streets of Mandalay under his orders. His reiga 
has been one of the most vicious and despicable known to recent oriental history". 

MASTBA'MUS is a prerogative writ which issues from the court of queen’s bench, and 
in some cases a similar writ issues also from the other superior Courts of law, whereby 
the court commands some public body, or inferior court, or justices of the peace, to do 
something which it is their legal duty to do, and the neglect of which there is no other 
way of redressing. 

MANDA'MUS (ante) is issued in this country by the highest court which has juris 
diction at law. The writ enjoins upon a court of inferior jurisdiction, a person or a 
corporation, the performance of a particular act as their duty. This is the usual remedy 
to enforce the performance by a corporation of acts within the legitimate sphere ofjts 
duties, though it will not be granted to enforce ordinary rights of contract, forwdiich 
there is already a sufficient remedy in the law courts. It lies to compel the production 
by a corporation of its records and papers, when their evidence is material to a suit 
brought by a corporator; 'and to reinstall an ejected officer of a corporation in his office 
after his title thereto has been maintained ai quo wairanto. It is not gmnted ms of right, 
but is issuable at the discretion of the court, and ought to be used, according to lord 
Mansfield, “upon all occasions where the law has established no specific remedy, and 
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Tsrliere in justice and good government there ought to be one:” in other words -i 
will not take jurisdiction by this writ unless there be no definite remedy at law.’ " 

_ MANDANS. tte name of a tribe of Indians who have always inhabited the l-indt! 
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■find secure anchorage in the offing at a distance of about three miles from shore. Its 
wells are numerous, and full of water. Pop. officially estimated in 1872 at 35,988. 

MAIfBEVILIE, Sir John, an old English traveler, h. at St. Albans about the year 
1300. Prompted by curiosity or love of adventure, he left his native country about 1327, 
visited the Holy Land, served under the sultan of Egypt and the great khan of Cathay 
(China); and after 33 years’ wandering through Europe, Asia, and Africa, returned to 
England, where lie wrote an account of his travels in Latin, French, and English. He 
died at Liege, Nov. 17, 1373. Mandeville's work is not of great value for historic geog- 
raphy, as he not merely states what came under his own observation, but what be heard; 

.and he was credulous enough to admit what are now regarded as the most absurd and 
monstrous fables; but to do him justice, he (like Herodotus) customarily prefaces these 
by the phrases, “ thei seyne, or men seyn, but I have not sene it,” Besides, several of 
Ms statements, once regarded as improbable, have since been verified. The common 
notion of his being pre-eminently a “ lying” traveler, is therefore in all likelihood not 
well founded. Lei and the antiquary even says, that he had the reputation of being a 
very conscientious man. His book is wuitten in a very interesting manner, was long 
exceedingly popular, and was translated into many languages. A MS. of Mandeville’s 
travels, as old as the time of the author, exists in the Cottonian library. The first edition 
printed in England is that by Wynkin de Worde (Westminster, 1499); the last, with 
introduction, etc., by J. 0. Haliiwell, was published in London in 1839 (reprinted 1866). 

MAlTBIBIJIiA'TA, Manbi'bulatbd or MASTiCATmo Insects, a great group or divi- 
sion of iuseets(q.v.), having the mouth of the structure described in the article mUopteraf 
-and containing the orders coleoptera, orthoptera, newropteray and hymenoptem. The Imus- 
tellate mouth— formed for suction — is regarJfed as a modification, in all its separate parts, 
of the mandibulate mouth. 

MAHBIN'GOES are, strictly speaking, the inhabitants of the most^ south-westerly ter- 
ritories belonging to the great w, African race of the Wangarawa (sing, Waugara), and 
inhabiting a district extending in lat. from 8° to 12'* n., and between the w^est coasts and 
the head waters of the Senegal and Niger. The name, however, as generally used, is 
applied to the whole nation of the Wangarawa, comprising a pop. estimatea by Dr. 

Barth at from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000. The original seat of the Mandingoes is said to be 
Handing, a small mountain country on the eastern sources of the Senegal, whence, partly 
by conquest and partly by emigration, they have spread themselves over a most extensive 
tract of country, and now consist of a variety of tribes. The Mandingoes are black in 
•color, tall and well shaped, wdth regular features, and are, generally speaking, a fine race, 
capable of a high degree of civilization and organization, great travelers, fond of trading, 
and remarkable for their industry and energy. Of the neighboring nations, they were 
the first who embraced Islamism. The greater portion of them are now Moslems, and 
are zealous propagators of their religion. 

MANDOLINE, a musical instrument of the lute species. The body of the mandoline 
is shaped like a shell, formed of a number of narrow pieces of different kinds of wood, 
bent into the shape, and glued together, On the open portion of the body is fixed the 
sounding-board, with a finger-board and neck like a guitar. The Neapolitan mandoline, 
which is the most perfecr, has four double strings, which are turned, beginning with 
the lowest, G, D, A, E. The Milanese mandoline has five double strings, tuned G, C, 

A, D, E. The sound of the mandoline is produced by a plectrum in the right hand, 
while the left hand produces the notes on the finger-board. The mandoline is cluefly 
used for accompaniment; in the beauty and quality of its souud it is different from all 
other stringed instruments. 

MANBEAKB, Mandmgora, a genus of plants of the natural order solmiaeem, nearly 
allied to belladonna (q. v.). Two species are described by some botanists, the Autumnal 
MANDKAKBl'ilf. autmnnaUs), which flowers in autunj,n, and has lanceolate leaves and ovate 
berries; aiid the Veknal Mandrake (ilf. wrnaUs), which flowers in spring, and has 
. oblong ovate leaves and globose berries. Both are natives of the south of Europe and of 
the east, and are united by many into one species {M, officmarim). The root is large and ' 

caiTot-Iike, and from it the leaves spring with no apparent stem, and among them the i 

stalked whitish flowers. The calyx and corolla are 5-cleft, there are 5 stamens, and 
the fruit is a one-celled berry, about the size of a sparrow’s egg. The whole plant has 
.a very fetid narcotic smell; but the fresh berries, when cut or bruised, have a pleasant 
odor like that of wine or apples, and two or three may be eaten Without inconvenience. 

All parts of the plant, however, have poisonous properties like those of belladonna, but 
more narcotic, for ■which reason a dose of the root was formerly sometimes given to 
patients about to endure surgical operations. The ancients were well acquainted %vitli 
the narcotic and stupefying properties of mandrake, and it was a common saying, of a 
sleepy or indolent man, that be had eaten mandrake. The root often divides into two, 
and presents a rude resemblance to the human flgure; and human figures were formerly 
often cut out of it, to which many magical virtues were ascribed. Sometimes the roots 
of the bryony were employed instead" of those of the mandrake, and sold under the 
name of mandrake root. Prom the most ancient times,- aphrodisiac virtues have been 
ascribed to the mandrake, which w^as therefore supposed to cure barrenness. See Gen. 

-xxx. The same reputation has been attached in America to the berries of the 
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nearly allied genera, MmraniJius and jahmma. Many fables connected with the man- 
drake are recorded by ancient and medisBval ■writers. 

MAHBRIL. SeeBABOON. 

MAHDtT'j an extensive deserted city of India, in the state of Bbar, in Malwa, in lat 
22® 20' n.. long, 75® 27' east. The circumference of the ramparts is said to be 37 miles. 
The greatest and least injured of the ruined buildings is the jama masjit, or great 
mosque, the area of which is raised several yards above the ground, and is reached by 
a handsome flight of stairs. The mausoleum of Hoshung Ghori, king of Malwa, is a 
massive building of white marble. According to Malcolm, Mandu was founded 
313A.D. 

HA3Sri>tT'EIA (formerly OaBtel-Nuom), a t. in the Italian proven ce of Lecce, 20 m. 
e. of Taranto. Pop. *72, 7,948. It has two celebrated wells, one of which has been 
minutely described by Pliny, and is remarkable for the unalterable level of its waters. 
Hear to it stood the ancient town of Manduria, of which some important relics are still 
, extant. 

MAHEE'SA. SeeMANissA, ante. 

MANES. See Laebs. 

MA'NES. See Mani; MANiCHiEJANS; ante. 

MAN'ETHO, a celebrated Egyptian historian, native of Sebennytus, and of the sacer- 
dotal order, flourished in the reign of Ptolemy. According to some, he was priest of 
Piospolis or Heliopolis; others contend that he was high-priest of Alexandria. His 
name has been interpreted ‘‘beloved of Tboth;” in thes^);^yof Lagos and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, Mai en tet, ox Ma “beloved of Heith;” but both interpretations are 
doubtful Scarcely anything is known of the history of Manetho himself, and he is 
more renowned for his Egyptian history than on any other account. On the occasion 
of Ptolemy I. dreaming of" the god Serapis at Sinope, Manetho was consulted by tbe 
monarch, and in conjunction with Timotheus of Athens, the interpreter of the Eleusin- 
ian mysteries, declared the statue of Serapis, brought by orders of the king from Sinope, 
to be that of the god Serapis or Pluto, and the god had a temple and his worship inau- 
gurated at Alexandria. The fame of Manetho was much increased by his writing in 
the Greek language, and so being enabled to communicate from Egyptian sources a 
more correct kno\riedge of the history of his native country than his Greek predecessors. 
Of this history, only extracts given by Josephus in his work against Apion, and an 
epitome by Eusebius and other ecclesiastical writers, remain. It appears to have been 
drawn upln a compendious annalistic style of narrative, resembling the accounts given 
b;^ Herodotus. The work of Manetho was divided into three books, the first beginning 
with the mythic reigns of gods and kings, and ending with the llth dynasty of mortals; 
the second book continued the history from the 12th to the 19th dynasty; and the third 
from the 20th to the 30th dynasty, when Egypt fell under the dominion of Alexander 
the great. The reigns of the gods are given as amounting to 24,900 years, and the 
epoch of Menes, the“oiinder of the monarchy, commenced 3,555 years before Alexander 
(332 B-C.). The difficulties attending the reconcilation of this chronology with the syn- 
chronistic history of tbe Hebrews, Greeks, and other nadons, have given rise to numerous 
speculations and chronological systems since the revival of learning, by Scaliger, Freret, 
Marsham, Usher, Bunsen, B5ckh, Lepsius, Poole, and others. The confusion in which 
the lists of kings have been transmitted, the ciphers of the lengths of each reign not agree- 
ingwith the summations of the durations of the dynasties, and these, again, differing from 
the total period assigned to the existence of the Egyptian monarchy, has given rise to two 
or three schools of chronology. The so-called long chronology, which supposes, with 
Scaliger and Bbckh, that the 30 dynasties followed consecutively one after the other, 
has elevated the epoch of Menes to 5,702 b.c. The short chronology, or that which 
endeavors to squaie the dates of Manetho with the Hebrew chronology, or 4004 b.c. for 
the year of the world, on the contrary, assumes that several of the dynasties were con- 
temporary, and that some intervals, such as that of the rule of the shepherd-kings, have 
been either exaggerated or misunderstood. The accession of newer and better informa- 
tion from the original sources of Egyptian monuments, papyri, and other documents, 
has considerably enhanced the general value of the history of Manetho, which, prior to 
their discovery, had fallen into discredit. But the restoration of the history of Mane- 
tho, notwithstanding all these resources, and the positive epoch of the monarchy, are 
still to be sought, although certain dynasties, in the 2d and 3d books of his work, can be 
reconciled with monumental evidence. Besides the true work of Manetho above cited, 
which he appears to hu-ye written in the reign of Ptolemy I., or II., another work, called 
Sothis, or the Dogstar, in allusion to the cycle of the heliacal rising of that star of 1461 
years, and dedicated to Sebastos or Augustus, the title of the Roman emperors, and not 
found in use before that period, has been handed down. This work seems to have 
been added by the epitomizers; and another work called the Old Ghronicle, in which the 
history was arranged according to cycles, was compiled by them. Besides the history, 
Manetho wrote iSn PhgsikSn Epitome (Epitome of Physics), treating on the origin of gods 
and the world, and the laws of morality; and another work on the preparation tha 
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‘sacred a kind of frankincense or aromatic food. The astronomical work called 
is a spnrions |3rodtict!on of .tlie.Stli c. A.D. 

Suidas, wca Manetho ; Josephus Oatifr. Apion,\, JSgyptens StelU, Bd, 

li. ; Fruin, Manetlion, BeUq., (8vo. Leyd, 1847); B5ckh, Mmietlw (8vo. Berlin, 1845). 

MAIEWEE, a French word, signifying ‘ ‘ handy- work, ” is ■ somewhat vaguely used 
in English military and naval language to denote collateral movements, not openly 
apparent, of bodies of men or squadrons of ships, by which an enemy is coerced, or by 
which it is sought to compel him to take some course adverse to his interests. 

MANFEEB, king of Naples and Sicily, a rare example of heroic fortitude and disin- 
terestedness, was a natural sou of the emperor Frederick II. by Blanca, the daughter of 
count Bonifacius Lanzia, and was h. about 1231. On his father’s death, in 1250, he 
received the principality of Tarentmn, and in the absence of Ms half-brother, Konrad 
IV., acted as regent in Italy. Notwithstanding Konrad’s dislike to him, Manfred, with 
unexampled fidelity, bravely defended his sovereign’s interests against the machinations 
of pope Innocent IV. ; and after Konrad’s death, -wMch the pope accused him of having 
caused, he wms acknowledged as regent of Apulia, in name of his nephew Konradin 
(q.v.). The pope, however, renewed his pi.*etensions to Apulia, and compelled Manfred 
to flee for shelter to the Saracens, by whose aid he defeated the papal troops at Foggia, 
on Dec. 2, 1254, and again obtained possession of Apulia, to which he soon afterwards 
added Calabria. The new pope, Alexander IV., caused a crusade to be preached against 
him, but Manfred, steadily pursiiing his victorious career, became, in 12o7, master of the 
whole kingdom of Naples and Sicily. On the rumor of Koiiradin’s death he was crowned 
king at Palermo, Aug. 11, 1258, and immediately afterwards was excommunicated by 
the pope, along with his adherents, among whom were the first prelates of the kingdom ; 
but Manfred invaded the papal dominions, levied heavy contributions from them, and 
made himself master of the whole of Tuscany. His power now seemed secure, and Ms 
government V7as at once mild and vigorous; he founded many schools, built towns and 
harbors, and labored in many ways for the improvement of his kingdom. But this 
tranquillity was not of long duration. Pppe Urban IV. renewed the excommunication 
against him and his friends, and bestowed his dominions as a papal fief on Charles of 
Anjou, the brother of Louis IX. of France. Manfred, though at first successful in the 
war wdiich ensued, was at last treacherously defeated, and slain in a bloody battle at 
Benevento, Fel). 26, 1266. His widow and children were savagely treated by the French, 
the daughter being confined for 18 and tlie sons for 31 years. " His body was found some 
-days after and interred as that of an excommunicated person; but the'people, and even 
the French soldiers, heaped up stones for a monument, which received the name of the 
Hock of Roses. 

MAFFEEDO'NIA, a city of Italy, in the province of Foggia, 26 m. n.e. of the city of 
Foggia, founded by Manfred (q.v.), king of Naples and Sicily, from the ruins of ancient 
'Sipontiim; pop. ’72, 7,574. It is strongly walled, and an imposing castle protects its 
port. In the vicinity of Manfredonia are remarkable salt lakeS' — the PonMno 8aho and 
the beds of which, during the summer heats, are thickly incrusted 

with salt. 

MANFEEBONIA, Gulf of {Binm Uriai), an inlet of the Adriatic, which washes the 
Neapolitan provinces of Bari and Capitanata, 15 m. in length and 30 In breadth. 

MANGALOEE', a sea-port in the district of Canara, in the presidency of Madras, lat. 
12® 52' n. In former times the harbor was good and the town prosperous, hut within 
the present century it has become, to a great extent, silted up. Pop. (including seven 
villages In the vicinity) ’71, 29,712. The cantonment on the north side of the town is 


iliealthy, being elevated, well drained, and open to the breezes from the sea. j 

MA¥'GAlfESE (symh. Mn, equiv. 27.6; new system, 55 — spec. grav. 8) is one of the 
. heavy metals of which iron may be taken as the representative. It is of a grayish- 
wMte color, presents a metallic brilliancy, is capable of a high degree of polish, is so t 

hard as to scratch glass and steel, is non-magnetic, and is only fused at a white heat. 


As it oxidizes rapidly on exposure to the atmosphere, it should be preserved under 
naphtha. 

It occurs in small quantity, in association with iron, in meteoric stones; with this 
exception it is not found native. The metal may be obtained by the reduction of its 
sesquioxide by carbon at an extreme heat. 

Manganese forms no less than six different oxides— -viz,, protoxide (MnO), sesqui- 
- oxide (Mn^Oa), the red oxide (Mn 304 ), the binoxide or peroxide (Mn 02 ), manganie acid 
(MnOa), and permanganic acid (MoaO?). The protoxide occurs as an olive-green powder, 
and is obtained by igniting carbonate of manganese in a current of hydrogen. Its salts 
are colorless, or of a pale rose color, and have a strong tendency to form double salts 
with the salts of ammonia. The carbonate forms the mineral known as manganese spm\ 
The sulphate is obtained by heating the peroxide with sulphuric acid till there is faint 
ignition, dissolving the residue in water, and crystallizing. It is employed largely in 
calico-printing. The silicate occurs in various minerals.^^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

The sesquioxide is found crystallized in an anhydrous form in and hydrated 

in manganite. It is obtained artificially as a black powder by exposing the peroxide to 
U. K. IX.— 28 
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a prolonged heat. When ignited it loses oxygen, and is converted into red oxide. Its: 
salts are isomorphous with those of alumina and sesqnioxide of iron. See Isomobphism. 
It imparts a violet color to glass, and gives the amethyst its charatcteristic tint. Its- 
sulpb ate is a powerful oxidizing agent. 

red oxide corresponds to the black oxide of iron. It occurs native in 
ite, and may be obtained artificially by igniting the sesqnioxide or peroxide in the open, 
air. It is a compound of the two preceding oxides. 

The Unoxide, or peroxide, is the black manganese of commerce and the pyrolmiU of 
mineralogists, and is by far the most abundant of the manganese ores. It occurs in. a 
' hydrated form in mmicite and wad. Its commercial value depends upon the propor- 
tion of chlorine which a given weight of it will liberate when it is heated with hydro- 
chloric acid, the quantity of chlorine being proportional to the excess of oxygen which, 
this oxide contains over that contained in the same weight of protoxide. The reactioni 
is explained by the equation— 

Binox. Mang. Hyd. Acid, Chlor. of Hang. Water. Chlorine, 

MgOa + 2HCi = MgCl + 2HO + €1 ^ 

When mixed with chloride of sodium and sulphuric acid it causes an evolution of 
chlorine, the other resulting products being sulphate of soda and sulphate of protoxide: 
of manganese, as shown in the equation— 

KaCl+Mn 02 + 2 S 03 ^N-aO, SOa+MnO, SOs+CL 


When mixed with acids it is a valuable oxidizing agent. It is much used for the prepa* 
ration of oxygen (q.v.), either by simply heating it, when it yields 12 per cent of gas,! 
or by heating it with sulphuric acid, when it yields 18 per cent. Besides its many uses, 
in the laboratory, it is employed in the manufacturing of glass, porcelain, etc. 

Manganic acM is not known in a free state. Manganate of potash is formed bj 
fusing together hydrated potash and binoxide of manganese. The black mass which, 
results from this operation is soluble in water, to which it communicates a green color,, 
due to the presence of the manganate. From* this water the salt is obtained in mcuo in. 
beautiful green crystals. On allowing the solution to stand exposed to the air it rapidly 
becomes blue, violet, purple, and finally red, by the gradual conversion of the manganate* 
^ into the permanganate of potash; and on account of these changes of color the black mass- 
lias received the name of 

. ^ Permanganic acid is only known in solution or in a state of combination. Its solution 
is of a splendid red color, but appears of a dark violet tint when seen by transmittecr 
light. It is obtained by ti*eating a solution of permanganate of baryta with sulphuric acid,, 
when sulphate of baryta falls and the permanganic acid remains" dissolved in the water; 
Permanganate of potash, which crystallizes in reddish purple prisms, is the most impor- 
tant of its salts. It is largely employed in analytical chemistry, and is the basis of 
Condy’s disinfectant fluid. 

Manganese is a constituent of many mineral waters, and is found in small quantity 
in the ash of most vegetable and animal substances. It is almost always associated with 
ii’on. 

Various preparations of manganese have been employed in medicine. The sulphate 
of the protoxide, in doses of one or two drams, produces purgative effects, and is siip^ 
posed to increase the excretion of bile ; and, in small doses, both this salt and the car- 
bonate have been given with the intention of improving the condition of the blood in 
cases of anaemia. Manganic acid and permanganate of potash are of great use when- 
applied ill lotions (as in Condy’s fluid diluted) to foul and fetid ulcers. In connection, 
with the medicinal applications of manganese, it may be mentioned tliat manganic acid 
is the agent empioyeddn Dr, Angus Smith’s celebrated test for the impurity of the air. 

MANGE, in horses, dogs, and cattle, and scab in sheep, are diseases very similar to 
itcli ill the human subject, resulting from the attacks of minute mites, or acari, which 
burrow in the skin, especially if it be dirty or scurfy, cause much irritation, heat, and' 
itching, and the eruption of minute pimples, with dryness, scurfiness, baldness, and 
bleaching of the skin. The treatment consists in destroying the acari and insuring the* 
cleanliness and health of the skin, both of which objects are effected by washing the 
parts thoroughly every second day with soft soap and water, and dressing daily with 
sulphur or mild mercurial ointments, or with a solution containing four grains either of 
corrosive sublimate or a.rsenic to the ounce of water. Castor-oil seeds, bruised and 
steeped for twelve hours in buttermilk, are very successfully used by the native Indian 
\ farriers. Where the heat and itching are great, as is often the case in dogs, a few drops 
of tincture of belladonna may be used to the usual dressing, or applied along with a 
little gljmerine. Where the general health is indifferent, as in chronic cases, the patient, 
should be liberally fed, kept clean and comfortable, have an occasional alterative dose 
of any simple saline medicine, such as niter or common salt, and a course of such tonics 
as iron or arsenic. Cleanliness and occasional washing and brushing maintain the skim 
in a healthy state, and thus prevent its becoming a suitable nidus for the acari. 

MAKGEL WURZEL. See Beet; ManooIiB Wuezel, ante. 
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MAH€rLE, a macliine for sraootliing linen and cotton goods, such as table-cloths, 
sheets, etc., after washing. It has been much improved since the first rude invention, 
but does not supersede the sad-iron for the finer kinds of work. 

.MANGLES, toiES, 178o-1861; b. England; entered .the 'British navy in '1800, and 
was made a commander in 1813. The next year he went down the Nile, and made 
excavations at the temples in Ipsambool. He returned to England in 1820, by way of 
Syria. A collection of letters, written by him and his traveling companion, commander 
Charles Leonard Irby, was printed for private circulation in 1823, and given to the pub- 
lic in 1844, as Travels in Egypt mid Mibia, Syria, and tke Holy Land. 

MA2f GO, Mangifera, a genus of trees of the natural order anaeardkicem, having flowers 
with four or five petals, five stamens, of which the greater part are generally sterile, one ' 
ovary seated on a fleshy disk, the fruit a fleshy drupe. The Common Manoo^ (i£ 
Indiea) is a native of India. It is a spreading tree of rapid growth; 30 to 40 ft. in height, 
the stem only rising 8 to 10 ft. before it divides into branches; the foliage so dense as 
to be impenetrable to the burning rays of the sun, aflording a most grateful shade; the 
leaves lanceolate, entire, aiiernate, stalked, smooth, shining, leather}^ and about 7 or 8 
inches long, with a sweet resinous smell. The flowers are small, reddish- white or yel- 
lowish, in large erect terminal panicles; the fruit is kidney-shaped, smooth, varying 
considerably in size and color, and containing a large flattened stone, which is covered 
on the outside with fibrous filaments, longest and most abundant in the inferior varieties, 
some of which consist chiefly of fiber and Juice, whilst the finer ones have a compara- 
tively solid pulp. The fruit of some of the varieties in cultivation is as large as a man’s 
fist. The mango is much prized for the dessert; it is luscious and sweet, with slight 
acidity. It ■was introduced into Jamaica in 1782, and is now veij generally cultivated 
in tropical and subtropical countries. The unripe fruit is made into tarts and pickles. 
Mango kernels are nutritious, and have been cooked for food in tiines of scarcity. The 
tree is raised from seeds; the finer varieties are propagated by layering and inarcliing, 
and trees obtained in this way often bear much fruit without attaining a large size. 
There are several other species of mango, natives of diflerent parts of the east, but the 
fruits of all of them are very inferior. 

MAKGO FISH, Poly mums paradisem, a fish which inhabits the bay of Bengal, and 
ascends the Ganges and other rivers to a considerable distance. It is accounted one of 
the most delicious fishes of India, but is particiilaiiy esteemed when salted and pre- 
pared in a peculiar manner, when it bears the name of hurtah. The name mango fish is 
given to this fish from its beautiful yellow color, resembling that of a ripe mango. 
Another Indian name is tupsee. It is of a perch-like form, and belongs to a genus for- 
merly referred to the perch family (percidw), but now the type of a distinct family {poly- 
mmidm), having the ventral fins behind the pectorals, although partially attached to the 
bones of the shoulder, and the lo\ver rays of the pectorals extended into threads, which 
in the mango fishes are twice the length of the body. The mango fish is seldom more 
than 8 or 9 in. in length. The genus polynemtis contains a number of species of tropic’al 
fishes, the air-bladders of some of which are of importance as isinglass ; those of P. Indi- 
cus, a fish sometimes 20 lbs. weight, and other species, forming a considerable article of 
export from Singapore, under the name of JtsA-mam 

MAK'GOLB-WTTEZEL (Ger. beet-root), or Mangold (Ger. beet), a name in general use 
in Britain and America, to designate the varieties of the common beet (q.v.) cultivated in 
fields for the feeding of cattle. By mistake the name was at first written mmigel-tourzel, and 
this erroneous form is still sometimes used. The field-beets differ from the garden-beet’s 
chiefly in being larger in all their parts, and coarser. They have large roots, wiiicli in 
some of the varieties are red, in some greenish or wdiitish, in some carrot-shaped, ami 
in some nearly globular. The cultivation of maugold-wurzel as a field-crop was intro- 
duced into England in 1786, but it is only of late that it has much extended. At first, 
so little w^as its value known, that the leaves alone were used as food for cattle. Its 
importance, however, was soon appreciated, and it rapidly gained favor. It is much 
more patient of a high temperature than the turnip, liable to fewer diseases, and vastly 
more productive under liberal treatment. In the island of Jersey, and in highly manured 
grounds in the vicinity of London, as much as from 70 to 80 tons to the acre have been 
raised. Throughout the south of England it is generally admitted that it is as easy to 
grow 30 tons of ""mangold-wurzel to the acre as 20 tons of Swedish tmmips. The lower 
temperature of Scotland, however, does not admit of the crop being raised to the same 
advantage. The yield is much smaller than in the south, and the plants are more liable to 
run to flower. This seems to be owing to the cold contracting the vessels, and in some 
measure acting in the same manner as a diminished supply of food in favoring the for- 
mation of seed. The increased precarionsness of the turnip-crop of late years, however, 
has induced many to make trial of the cultivation of mangold-wurzel, and with consid- 
erable success. The mode of culture does not vary raaterially from that followed in 
Scotland in raising turnips. The land in which the crop is to be planted receives a deep 
furrow ill autumn; and if it is quite free from perennial weeds, it is often previously 
well manured. Drills or ridges, from 20 to 30 in. wide, are formed in spring by the 
doiibled-molded plow; and if manure has not been applied in autumn, from 20 to 30 
loads are spread along the furrows. In addition, from 3 to 4 ewts. of guano, and 4 
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cwts. of ammonia salt, are sown broadcast over tlie drills; indeed, this crop can rarely 
be over-manured. Tlie manures are tlien covered by tiie plow, and the ridges are after 
yrards run over with a light roller, to smooth them down. Two or three seeds are then 
dibbled in on the tops of the ridges, from 1 ft. to 1| ft, apart. It requires about 7 lbs. of 
seed to the acre; and as the grains are inclosed in a hard and rough coat, they may be 
moistened in water for two days previous to their being planted, for the purpose of 
promoting a quick and regular braird. The long red, the round red, and the round 
green-topped yellow are all favorite varieties in England. As soon as the plants are 
about 3 in. above ground, they are singled out by the hand, and their cultivation is 
afterwards the same in all respects as in the case of Swedish turnips. The crop is usually 
ready to be taken up by the end of October ; indeed, it should not be delayed beyond this 
period, for, being a native of the warm coasts of the Mediterranean, it is injured by 
severe frost. The leaves are wrenched off by the hand, and the earth is merely roughly 
taken away from the roots, as they do not keepwell through the winter if cut or hruisecl. 
The roots are stored in pits or clamps, covered with straw and a little earth, as a protec- 
tion in severe weather. It is some time after storing before the roots can he used with 
advantage; for in autumn and the early part of winter, its juices being unripened, have 
a laxative effect on animals. Swedish, turnips are at this season preferred for feeding; 
hut the harshness of the mangel d-wurzel wears off by spiing, and it then becomes an 
excellent food for stock of all kinds, and if well kept, retains its juiciness till the mid- 
dle .of summer. 

MAF'GOIT, or AIan'oonel. See Balista. 

MAN'GOSTAH, (xareinia mangostana, one of the most delicious of all fruits, pro- 
diiced by a tree of the natural order gutUfem or cludacem, a native of the Molucca 
islands. The tree is in general only about 20 ft. high, but of beautiful appearance, hav- 
ing an erect tapering stem and a regular form, somewhat like that of a fir; the leaves 
7 or 8 in. long, oval, entire, leathery, and shining; the flowers are large, with corolla 
of 4 deep red petals. The fruit, in size and shape, resembles an orange; it is dark 
brown, spotted with yellow or gray, has a thick rind, and is divided internally l)y thiii 
partitions into cells. The pulp is soft and juicy, of a rose color, refrigerant and slightly 
laxative, with a mixture of sweetness and acidity, and having an extremely delicate 
flavor. It may be eaten very freely with perfect safety, and is esteemed very benefleial 
in fevers. The mangostan is cultivated in Java and in the s,e, of Asia; it has recently 
become common in Ceylon, and has been successfully introduced into some other tropi- 
cal countries. 

MAKGOUSTE, or Monoous. See Ichneumon, ante. 

MAH'GBOYE, a genus of plants of the natural or^ev Tlimpliomcem. This 

order consists of trees and shrubs, all tropical and natives of coasts, particularly about 
the mouths of rivers, where they grow in the mud, and form a close thicket down to 
and within the marge of the sea, even to low-water mark. Most of the species send 
down roots from their branches, and thus rapidly extend over large spaces, forming 
secure retreats for multitudes of aquatic birds, whilst crabs are also to be found in them 
in vast numbers, and shell-fish are attached to the branches. The order is distin- 
guished by simple, opposite leaves, with convolute deciduous stipules between the leaf- 
stalks; the ovaiy" 2 to 4 celled, each containing two or more ovules; the fruit not open- 
ing when ripe, crowned with the calyx, 1-celled, l-seeded. The seeds have the pecu- 
liarity of germinating whilst still attached to the parent branch, a long thick radicle 
pfi’oceeding from the seed, piercing its covering, and extending rapidly downwards, till 
the fruit falls off, when it is soon Imbedded in the rnud, into which its form, club-like, 
the heavy end downwards, secures that it shall penetrate in a right position. The 
whole number of species known is only about 20; the wood of some is hard and dur- 
able, The fruit of the common mangi’ove {flikopiiora wmigle) is sweet, eatable; and its 
juice, when fermented, yields a light wine. The bark of the common mangrove is 
sometimes imported into Britain for the use of tanners, but it is only of second-rate 
quality. 

MAISTGUM, Willie Pbeson, 1792-1861; b. Orange co., N. C. ; graduated at the North 
Carolina university in 1815; was a successful lawyer and whig politician ; elected a Judge 
of the superior court in 1819 and 1826; was a member of congress 1823-26, and' IJ. S. 
senator 1831-37 and 1841-53. He was president of the senate during the administration 
of John Tyler. In 1837 he received 11 electoral votes for president of the United States 

MANHATTAN ISLAND, See New Yoke. 

MANHEIM. See Mannheim, 

MANI, M^aptbs, Manich^eus (entitled Zendik, Sadducee), the founder of the heretical 
sect of tiie Manichseans (q.v.), who liv'ed in the 3d c., a.d. Little is known with regard 
to his early history, and the accounts transmitted through two distinct sources— the 
western or Greek, and the^ eastern— are legendary and contradictory on almost every 
_ point. According to certain— very dubious— acts of a disputation helc! 
.anes and Archelaus, bishop of Cascar(?), he was first called Curbiciis, and was 

tlie wife of one Ctesiphon, in Babylonia, 

fh® books 
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she left Mm, he is said to have found the writings of ScytMauiis, wMch had heeu givea 
to her by one of the iattefs disciples named Terebinthus, or Budda, Manl emigrated 
into Pemia, where he remained up to his sixtieth year, and changed liis former name, so 
as to obliterate all traces of his origin and former state. Here he also became acquainted 
with the New Testament and other Christian works; and gradually conceived the idea 
of amalgamating the Magian with the Christian religion, and of adding what he knew of 
Buddhism to the new^ faith. For the better carrying out of this plan, he announced that 
lie was the paraclete promised by Gbrist. King SapOr I. of Persia, in whose days he 
lirst proclaimed his mission , at first looked not unfavorably upon his proceedings; but . 
wlion he had failed to heal the prince, bis son, he wms cast into prison, whence he man- 
aged to escape, but, pursued and captured, he was publicly executed. According to 
other accounts, however, Man! wuis the scion ©f a noble Magian family, and a man of 
extraordinary mental powers, and artistic and scientific abilities— an eminent painter, 
matliematician, etc.— embraced Cbristianity in early manhood, and becanie presbyter at 
a church in Elivaz or Ahvaj, in the Persian province of Hazitis, gave himself out to be 
the paraclete, and styled himself in ecclesiastical documents “ Mani, called to be an 
apostle of Jesus Clirist tbrough the election of God the Father.” Persecuted by king 
Sapor I, he sought refuge in foreign countries, went to India, China, and Turkistan, and 
there lived in a cave for 12 months, during which he is said to have been in heaven. He 
I'eappeared with a wonderful book of drawings and pictures, called Erdslieiik or Ertenki- 
Mani. After the death of Sapor (272 a. d.), he returned to Persia, wdiere Hormuz, the 
new king, who was well inclined towards him, received him with great honors, and in 
order to protect him more effectually against the persecutions of the'Magi, gave him the 
stronghold of Deshereh, in Siisiana, as a residence. After the death of this king, how- 
ever, Eehram, his successor, entrapped Mani into a public disputation with the Magi, for 
which purpose he had to leave bis castle; and he was seized upon, flayed alive, and hung 
before Djondishapur, 277 a.d. For his doctrine, etc., see MAi^iCHiBAXS. 

MAHIA is the form of mental derangement most familiar to ordinary observers. The 
excitement and violence by wdiich it is sometimes characterized have become, erroueouslj’ 
and unfortunately, the type and standard by which the disease and those subject to it 
have been recognized and treated. These qualities occasionally involved danger to those 
around, and were always calculated to inspire fear; so that for centuries they were coun- 
teracted by repression, coercion, and harshness. It is worthy of remark that contein- 
j 3 oraneousiy with the establishment of confidence, and with the introduction of a humane 
system of treatment, the fury and formidable pugnacity of the insane to a great degree dis- 
appeared. This effect, must, however, in part be referred to that change of type in the 
nature of the malady itself which is supposed to depend upon a modification in the human 
constitution, as well as upon external circumstances, and which has been observable in all 
aifections of an inflammatory character since the beginning of the present century. The 
discontinuance of restraint, and the cessation of the necessity for such a measure in 
asylums, whether regarded as protective or remedial, may be accepted as a proof of the 
reality and extent of this change, upon whatever it may depend. It is, moreover, prob- 
able that, by the accuracy of modern diagnosis, cases of wild frenzy, depending upon fever 
or inflammation of the brain, have been distinguished fi*om those of true mania, and its 
true features thus better determined. These are loss of appetite, general uneasiness and 
iiTitation, watchfulness, headache, restlessness, intense stimulation of the passions and 
propensities, rapid ideation, incoherence and loquacity, violence or unbridled agitation 
and extravagance;- and, as the disease advances, emaciation, hollowness of the cheeks and 
eyes, discoloration of the skin, brilliancy and fixity of eyes. However similar these 
symptoms may be to what are seen in the* fevered and the phrenetic, great caution must 
be exercised in concluding that the circulation is involved directly, or at all, for of 222 
cases examined by JacobC ‘JB only presented any indications of fever, and in these this 
condition was attributable to hectic and other causes unconnected with mania. Esqulrol 
rarely mentions the pulse as affording any guidance in this land of alienation. The true 
interpretation of these symptoms appears to be that they are connected with debility and 
exhaustion ; that although, remotely, they may originate in any organ or condition; they 
proximately depend upon impaired* nutrition and irritation of the nervous system, calling 
for support, stimulation, calm, and repose, alike moral and physical. The classification 
of the various aspects under which mania occurs has been so far regulated by the bodily 
affection with which it is complicated or associated. Epileptic mania, the most fiulous 
and formidable, and puerperal mania, perhaps the most intractable species, consist in the 
snperaddition of the indications formerly detailed to certain states of the nervous system, 
and to that of parturition. Whatever the combination or complication, however, the 
essential psychical characteristic of mania is that all mental powers are involved, and a, re 
thrown into a state of exaltation and perversion. When the initiatory extravagance and 
excitement have subsided, when the affection has become chronic, dtfiusions, previously 
existing, become prominent, and impart a predominating complexion to the condition. It 
is probable that, wherever delusions or hallucinations are detected, although they may 
seem solitary deviations from health, there is a broader and deeper substratum of disease, of 
which they are trivial manifestations; and where mania has ushered in such affections, 
the original disease may be held to remain while they remain, and to be reacted upon, and, 




tinder certaia circumstances, roused into activit 3 r tliroiigli their mstinimentality. In tlieso 
vieWvS majr be found an explanation of those partial mental derangements which appear to 
co-exist with health.— Bucknill and Tuke, Psychological Medicim — Sketches in Bedlam, 

' MAMA. See Insane ■ 

Mi^ICA, a small state of s.e. Africa, in the territory of Monomotapa, but tributary 
to the Portuguese. It is a mountainous region, and produces gold and copper, which 
■\yith ivory, form the chief articles of export, and are exchanged with the Portuguese for 
silk, linen, and iron. Many parts are fertile, affording pasturage for large herds of cattle. 

MAHICH.® AHS, a religious sect, founded by Mani (q.v.), which, although it utterly 
disclaimed being denominated Christian, yet was reckoned among the heretical bod iel 
01 the church. It was intended to blend the chief dogmas of Parsism, or rather Magism 
as reformed by Zoroaster, with a certain number of Buddhistic views, under the out- 
ward garb of biblical, more especially New Testament history, which, explained allegori- 
cally ana symbolically, was made to represent an entire new religious system and%ne 
entire! y_at variance with Christianity and its fundamental teachings. The Manichmans 
assumed, above all, two chief principles, whence had spimng all visible and invisible 
creation, and ymich— totally antagonistic in their natures— were respectively styled 
the Light the Good, or God, and the Darkness, the Bad, Matter, or Archon They 
each inhabited a region akin to their natures, and excluding each other to such a 
the region of darkness and its leader never knew of the existence of that of 
the light. 1 wel ve seons— corresponding to the twelve signs of the zodiac and the twelve 
stages of the world— had sprung (emanated) from the primeval light; while “ darkness, 
filled ^’vith the eternal fire, which burned but shone not, was peopled by “demons ” 

among themselves. In one of these contests, pressing 
towaids the outer edge, as it were, of their region, they became aware of the neigh bor- 
mg region, and forthwith united, attacked it, and succeeded in carrying the ray of light 

(Christ), captive. A stronger aeon, however (the Holy 
Ghost) hmried to the resc^, and redeemed the greater and better part of the captive 

'in tKn'ndltf TI portion, however (Jesus passibUis), 

si® powers of darkness, and out of this they formed, after the 

ideal of The Man of Light, mortal man. But even the small fraction of light left in him 
souls) would have prevailed against them, had they not found means to 
subdivide it by the propagation of this man (Eve— sin). Not yet 
satisfied, they still more dimmed it by burying it under dark “forms of belief and faifh 
Judaism.” Once more, however, the original light came to save 

he i !ne ''¥hed™d^“'^P^ do^cending frSm thiCn'ldth S 

ne It. one. Ihe demons succeeded, however, in cutting his career of salvation short hv 

lliT/ “n ^ His sufferings and dealh were Mtn Jly r/c 

T •" die; he only allowed himself to become^an exampirof 
passive pam for his oivn, the souls of light. Since, however, even his 
n lediate adherents, the apostles, were not strong enough to suffer as he had bid them' 
a p.yaclete, who should complete his own woA TWs paraclete ^ 
Mam, w^io sun-ounded himself, like Christ, with twelve apostle, s and Lnt hem into 

doctrine of salvation. The end of the “world” 
To -ittflin to H the region of darkness will be consumed and utterly annihilated 
eternal light, it is necessary that passion, or rather the bodv’ 
S in = abstinence from 111 sensuS pleasures S 

icism in fact to the utmost degree, is to be exercised. The believers are Xhled Wo 


universe was to be consumed the day consecratWl ^ ^ which the visible 
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Baptism and tlie Lord’s supper were celebrated as mysteries of tbe elect. Of this mode 
•of eelebratioa, however, we know next to uotMiig; even Augustine, who for about nine 
years belonged to the sect, and who is our chief authority on this subject, confesses his 
ignorance of it. As to the general morality of the Manichseans, we are equall}' left 
to conjecture; but their doctrine certainly appears to have had a tendency, chiefly in 
the case of the uneducated, to lead to a sensual fanaticism hurtful to a i)ure mode of 
dife. ■ ^ 

The outward history of the sect is one of almost continuous persecution. Diocletian, 
as early as S96 a.b., issued rigorous laws against them, which w'ere reiterated by Yah 
entinian, Theodosius I, and successive monarchs. Not withstanding this, they gained 
numerous adherents ; and very many medieeval sects, as the Priscillians, Katharenes, 
Josepiiioians, etc. , were suspected to be secretly Manicheeans. Italy, the south of France, 
•Spain, and. even Germany, were the successive seats of this sect, w’hich did not disappear 
-entirely until the time of the reformation. 

MAHIFES'TO, a public declaration issued by a sovereign prince or by a government 
on some state emergency, expressive of intentions, opinions, or motives. Immediately 
before entering on a -war, a manifesto is issued containing a statement of the reasons 
which have been held to justify the sovereign or government in taking up arais. In 
-case of a revolt, a manifesto is sometimes issued to recall subjects to their allegiance. 

MANIGAULT, Gabbiel, 1704-81; b. S. C., of Huguenot parentage; became a mer- 
chant, acquired great \vealtli, and in the beginning of the war of independence loaned to 
the state of South Carolina the sum of $220,000. In 1779, when Prevost attacked Charles- 
ton, Manigault, at 73 years of age, with a grandson hut 15 years old at his side, was 
lamong the volunteers who defended the city. 

MANIL'A HEMP. See Abaca, ante, 

MAUL A, the capital of the Philippine islands (q.y.), and residence of the Spanish 
viceroy, or governor of the Philippine archi]felago, is situated in the island of Luzon, on 
the banks of the river Pasig, and at the embouchure of that river in the bay of Manila. 
It is divided by its river into Manila proper and Binondo. Manila proper, or the city 
of Manila, consisting of 17 spacious streets, crossing at right angles, contains the cathe- 
dral; thQ palacio, built in 1690; the archiepiscopal palace, the ball of audience, 11 
^churches and 3 convents, besides public offices, barracks and other military establish- 
ments. Beyond the ramparts, on the east side, is the calzada, or public promenade; 
crowded in" the evening by carriages and equestrians. Instead of glazed window^s, the 
houses are furnished with sliding frames, flitted with plates of semi-transparent oyster- 

■ shells. Binondo is larger and more animated than Manila; hut the streets are less 
regular, and many still un paved. Numerous canals intersect this suburb, which is the 
residence of the w^ealthy merchants. The bay and harbor of ^Manila are magnifleent, and 
the Pasig is navigable for 10 miles. The trade is chiefly wdth the United States, Great 
Britain, China, and Australia. Manila is by law the only emporium of foreign trade with 
the Spanish East Indies. Its principal exports are sugar, abaca (Manila hemp), cigars, 
leaf tobacco, coffee, rice, and tine woods. The imports consist chiefly of \voven goods 
from Manchester and Glasgow, with lead, iron-ware and beer; silks, nankins, vermilion, 
;and curiosities are imported from China. The cheerootsbf Manila are famous; they are 
generally preferred to those of Havana everywhere east of the cape of Good Hope. 
Their manufacture is under the charge of an administration whose headquarters are at 
Manila; 20,000 persons are employed in this branch of manufacture. The climate of 
Manila is on the whole healthy, aiid the average temperature throughout the year is 
mearly 82°. Convulsions of the earth have frequently made frightful ravages in this 
city. In 1824, many churches, private houses, etc., w^ere destroyed, and the ships in the 
'harbor were wrecked, hut the number of victims was never ascertained. In 1828 and 
1857;sevei;e shocks were felt; but on June 3, 1863, one of the most dreadful earthquakes 
almost ruined the city. The cathedral and all the churches, with one exception, wmre 
‘Overthrowm; the palace of the viceroy and the British consulate were destroj^ed; and a 
mnnher of lives, of which 2,000 seems but a moderate estimate, were lost. On Oct. 30, 
1875, a violent hurricane killed 250 persons, and destroyed 3,800 houses. ^ Manila is one 
of the four ports of the Philippine archipelago which are open to foreign vessels. In 
1874 the value of the exports from Manila was $15,889,817 (about £8,178,000); and that 
of imports from Great Britain was £873,433. Pop., including suburbs (1865), 230,443. 

MANILIUS, Maecits, lived, according to Bentley, who^ has edited his works, at 
.about the time of Augustus; but both his name and identitj^ are in great doubt, as 
well as his birthplace, which Bentley claims to have been in Asia; others in Rome, He 
IS known only as the author of a poem called Astronomical of wffiich five books are 

■ extant treating of the fixed .stars. Probably others oh the planetary system have been 

lost or never completed. As an astronomer Manilius seems to have been somewhat in 
advance of his age, hut as poetry his book has small value. 

MANIN, Daniel, an illustrious Italian patriot and political leader, elected, during 
the revolution of 1848, president of the Venetian republic. Born in 1804 at Venice, 
Manin graduated at the university of Padua, w^as admitted doctor of laws at 19, and sub- 
sequently practiced at the bar, of which his father, Pietro Manin, was an eminent mem- 
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ber. From 1831 he became a recognized leader of liberal opinion in A^enice: in 1847 
his reputation as a political economist was established during the sittings of the scientiiic- 
congress at Venice; and shortly after he was thrown into prison for a spirited public- 
address of which he was the author. 

Previous to the outbreak of 1848, Manin was for the second time incarcerated; but 
on the promulgation of the news that Paris, Naples, and Tuscany were in revolution, 
he was released in triumph by the populace, and was at once invested with supreme 
power. The organization of a civic guard, and the expulsion of the Austrians from the 
arsenal, were Ma.nin’s first public measures; the mob t'nat clamored for the lives of their- 
former oppressors, shrunk back abashed at his dignined rebuke. 

From the period of his election to the presidency of the Venetian republic, Mania’s 
energies were devoted to the organization of the inhabitants for self-defense. 

Durina’ the annexation of Lombardy to Piedmont, Mania laid down bis authority; 
but on the defeat of the Sardinian army at Novara, Mar. 23, 1849, he resumed it, and 
was the animating spirit of the entire population of Venice during the heroic defense of 
the city for four months against the besieging Austrian army. On Aug. 24, Venice 
capitulated; but Manin, with 40 of the principal citizens, being excluded from all stipu- 
lations, quitted the city. He retired to Paris, where he taught his native language, 
declining innumerable offers of aid. From thence he proclaimed his desire that tlie 
republican system should give place in Italy to the Sardinian monarchy, or any execu- 
tive form tending to get rid of Austrian rule. He died of heart-disease in Paris in Sept.,, 
1857.' 

In this really great man appeared a rare union of qualities the most exalted, enthu- 
siasm being guided by great practical sagacity ; extreme personal humility coexisting with . 
a lofty sense of authority, and great faculty for command; and the energy and lire of 
action being equaled by the calm and stoical endurance of defeat and mortal disease. 

MA'jriOC, Mandioc, or Cassava, Manihot uUlisslma, formerly known as JatropJia; 
mmihot, and Q.sja7iipha manihot, a large, half-shrubby plant of the natural order euphor- 
Uacem, a native of tropical America, and much cultivated there. It is now also exten- 
sively cultivated in Africa, and has been introduced into other tropical countries. 
Manioc, or tnwndioca, is the Brazilian name; cassava, the West Indian; and in Peru and 
some other parts of South America, the name is jtiea or ^ucca. The plant grows in a. 
bushy form, with stems usually 6 to 8 ft. high, but sometimes much more. The stems - 
are white, brittle, and have a very large pith; the branches are’ crooked. The leaves are 
near the extremities of the branches, large, deeply 7-parted. The roots are very large, 
turnip-like, sometimes weighing 30 lbs., from three to eight growing in a cluster, usually 
from a foot to two feet long. In common with other parts of the plant, they contain an 
milky juice, so poisonous as to cause death in a few minutes; but as thisds owing to the 
acrid presence of hydrocyanic acid, which is quickly dissipated by heat, tlie juice, inspis- 
sated by boiling, forms the excellent sauce called Casareep (q.v.); and fermented with 
molasses, it yields an intoxicating beverage called ouycou; whilst the root, grated, dried 
on hot metal plates, and roughly powdered, becomes an article of food, very largely used, 
in South America, and there veiy generally known nsfai^inah (Portug. meal). It is made ; 
into thin cakes, like the oat-meal cakes of Scotland, which are formed, however, not by- 
mixing it with water, but by the action of heat softening and agglutinating the parti- 
cles of starch. These cakes are sometimes called cassava or cassada bread. It is also^ 
imported into Britain, to be used in manufactories as starch. The true starch of manioc, 
separated in the ordinary manner from the fiber, is also imported in considerable quan- 
tity into Britain, under the name of Brazilian arrow root ; and from it tapioca is made, by 
heating it on hot plates, and stirring with an iron rod; the starch-grains burst, someo^the' 
starch is converted into dextrine, and the whole agglomerates into small irregular masses. 
Another species or variety of manioc is also cultivated, the roots of which contain a per- 
fectly bland juice, and arc eaten raw, roasted or boiled. This, the Sweet Cassava or- 
SwEET JucA {M, aipi of some botanists, said to be a native of Africa as well as of Amer- 
ica), is described as having the leaves 5-parted, and the root of longer shape than the • 
common or bitter cassava, and much smaller, only about six ounces in weight; but other- 
descriptions represent the sweet cassava as liaving roots quite equal in size to the bitter. 
The manioc is easily propagated by cuttings of the stem, and is of rapid growth, attain- 
ing maturity in six months. The produce is at least six times that of wheat. 

MA'NIS, a genus of mammalia, of the order edentata, containing several species, 
natives of Africa and the warm parts of A.sia, and in their habits and many of their- 
characters closely resembling the ant-eaters (q.v.) of South America; but having, among; 
other differences, the body and the tail covered with an armor of lara'O sharp -etlged and 
pointed scales. The species are pretty numerous. One, remarkable for the length of " 
its talk the phattagen of the ancients (Jf. tetradactyla), inhabits western Africa. It is 
about 0 ft. long, of which the tail occupies 3 feet. — Anotlier, the SHOirr-TAiLED Mants 
( if. pentadactyla), is common in many parts of the East Indies. 

MAN, ISLE OF, is situated in the Irish sea, in n. lat. 54^ 3' to 54'’ 25', and w. long. 
4,^ 18' to 4*’ 47'; the shortest distance between the island and the adjacent countries being 
from point of Ayre to Burrow head in Scotland, 16 miles. The length of the island i&. 
33i m., breadth 12i m., and area about 145,325 acres, of which more than 90,0@0 are cuP 



tivatecL At tlie sontli-xvestern extremity is an islet called the Calf of 3Ian, containing 
800 acres, a large portion ol’ \Yiiich is under cultivation. A chain of mountains extends 
from n.e. to s. w., the highest of which is Snaefell, 2,034 ft. above the mean sea -level* 
from its summit, the view is veiy imposing; the picturesque glens and undulating covuii- 
try in the foreground; the rich plains of the n. and s. of the island in mkl-distance; and 
beyond, the Irish sea, bounded by the high lands of the surrounding countries, on which 
even the corn-fields may be descried. Several streams take their rise in these moun- 
tains, in some of which trout al)ound, though in many the fish have been destroyed by 
the wasiiings from the lead mines. The coast-scenery from Maughold head on the e., 
passing s. to Peel on the w., is bold and picturesque, especially in the neighborhood of 
the Calf, where Bpauish head, the southern extremity of the island, presents a sea-front 
of extreme grandeur. 

The greater part of the island consists of clay-slate under various modifications. 
Through the clay-schist, granite has burst in two localities, in the vicinity of wMcli 
mineral veins have been discovered, and are extensively worked. Nearly 4,000 tons of 
lead are extracted annually, as well as eousiclerable quantities of copper, zinc, and iron; 
the lead ore is very rich in quality, as much as 108 oz. of silver having been occasionally 
extracted from the ton. 

The island is divided into 6 sheadi/igs; these into parishes, of which there are 17; 
these, again, into ireem; and, lastly, into qiiarterlancl^. The towns are Castletown (q. v.), 
Douglas, the modern capital (q.v.), Peel (q.v,), and Eamsey (q.v.). 

Within the past few years great improvements have been made in the island. At 
Douglas, a beautiful promenade has been erected; also a handsome landing-pier, at a 
cost of £48,000. Yery extensive breakwater and other harbor works have been erected 
at Douglas. The total expense has been over £200,000, An outer pier and breakAvater, 
constructed of concrete cement blocks, at a cost of about £150,000, ^vas opened in 1879. 
At Ramsey, a public promenade and inclosure on the foreshore have been carried out;. 
and harbor works have been erected both here and at Port Erin, in the latter case at a 
cost of £77,500. Port Erin harbor is more especially designated for the herring fleet, 
and for the steamers from Ireland, which are expected yet to form a great trade for the 
island, as a port of call between England and Ireland. A sum of close on £10,000 haS' 
been expended in casing the existing breakwater at Peel. To cover the extensive out- 
lay on harbor works the consent of the imperial treasury was asked and obtained in 
1806 for the readjustment of duties on articles imported into the island, such as spirits, 
wines, tobacco, teas, sugar, etc. 

The Isle of Man possesses much to interest the antiquary. Castle Rushen (see Castle- 
town). probably the most perfect building of its date extant, was founded by Guthred, 
son of king Oriy, in 947. The ruins of Bnshen abbey, dated from 1154, are picturesquely 
situated at Ballasalla. There are numerous so-called Druiclical remains and Runic 
monuments throughout the island. 

The population of the island, in 1871, wvas 53,763; in 1861, 52,469; the small rate of 
increase being attributable to emigration. The language of the natives is a dialect of the 
Celtic, and is closely allied to the Gaelic and the Erse or Irish. As a spoken language,, 
it is almost entirely disused. 

The climate is remarkable for the limited range of temperature, both annual and. 
diurnal; westerly and south-westerly winds greatly predominate; easterly and north- 
easterly winds occurring chiefly in the autumn quarter. Myrtles, fuchsias, and other 
tender exotics flourish throughout the year. 

The fisheries afford employment to nearly 4,000 men and hoys. More than 700 boats- 
of various tonnage are employed in the herring and cod fisheries, the average annual 
produce being above £60,000. In addition to these, a large number of English and Irish 
boats arrive at the island during the fishing season. Besides the herrings consumed fresh, 
there are about 40,000 barrels cured. The trade is chiefly coastwise; the exports are lim- 
ited to the products of the island. 

Agricultiire has of late years made considerable progress. Large numbers of fat cat- 
tle are shipped to the English markets, as well as about 20,000 quarters of wheat annu- 
ally. The manufactures are inconsiderable; but to make up for this, about 100,000 vis- 
itors come to the island each season. 

The revenue derived from the island amounts to about £50,000 per annum ; of which 
the greater part is received from customs duties, and the whole of which, except £10,000 
a year -pay able to the imperial treasury, is used for insular purposes, such as public . 
improvements, education, police, cost of government, etc. 

The principal line of communication with the United Kingdom is between Douglas 
and Liverpool, by means of a fine fleet of swift steamers. There is a submpine tele- 
graphic cable between Maugliold head and St, Bees head. In July, 1873, a line of rail- 
way was opened between Douglas and Peel ; in 1874 to Castletow'n and the south ; and in 
1879 to Ramsey— -all on the narrow-gauge system. 

to the 6th c., the history of the Isle of Man is involved in obscurity; from 
that period, it was ruled by a line of Welsh kings, until near the end of the 9th c., when 
the Norwegian, Ilarald Haarfager, invaded and took possession of the island. Accord- 
ing to tradition, in the beginning of the 10th c., Orry, a Dane, effected a landing, an dl 
was favorably received by the inhabitants, who adopted him as their king; he is said to< 
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liave been the founder of the present Manx constitution. A line of Scandinavian kings 
.succeeded, until Magnus, king of Norway, ceded his right in the island and the Hebri- 
des to Alexander III. of Scotland, 1266 a.d.; this transference of claim being the direct 
result of the disastrous failure of the expedition of Hacon of Norway against the Scots 
in 1263. On the death of Alexander, the Manx placed themselves under the protection 
•of Edward I. of England by a formal instrument dated 1290 a.d. ; on the strength of 
this document, the kings of England granted the island to various royal favorites from 
time to lime, until the year 1406, when it was granted to sir John Stanley in perpetuity, 
to be held of the crown of England, by rendering to the king, his heirs, and sxicces- 
sors, a cast of falcons at their coronation. The Stanley family continued to rule the 
island under the title of kings of Man, until James, the 7th earl of Derby, adopted the 
humbler title of lord, on his accession to the government.^ In 1651 the island was sur- 
rendered to a parliamentary force by receiver-general Christian, who had raised an armea 
body against the government, which w'as then in the hands of the countess of Derby, 
the parliament having thus obtained possession of the island, granted it to Thomas 
lord Fairfax. On the restoration, the Derby family were again put in possession. On 
the death of James, 10th earl of Derby, without issue, in 1735, James, 2d duke of 
Athol, descended from Amelia Sophia, youngest daughter of James, the 7th earl of 
Derby, became lord of Man. The Me of Man having been for a long period the seat 
of an extensive smuggling-trade, to the detriment of the imperial revenue, the sover- 
eignty of it was purchased by the British government, in 1765, for £70,000 and an 
.annuity of £2,000 a year, the duke still retaining certain manorial rights, church patron- 
•age, etc. After negotiation and sales from time to time, the last remaining interest 
of the Athol family in the island was transferred to the British crown by John, the 4th 
•duke, in Jan., 1829; the amount paid for the island having amounted in the aggregate 
to £493,000. 

The Isle of Man forms a separate bishopric under the title of Sodor and Man. The 
bishopric of the Sudoreys, or Southern isles, was for a time annexed to Man, hence the 
title of Sodor, which is still retained, the name having been applied to the islet of Holm 
Peel, on which the cathedral church of the diocese stands. This bishopric is said to have 
.been founded by St. Patrick in 447. The Manx church has its own canons, and an inde- 
pendent convocation. The see is, for certain purposes, attached to the province of 
, York. There are in the island about 30 places of worship in connection with the estab- 
^ lished church of Man. The livings are, with few exceptions, in the gift of the crown. 
The piincipal denominations of dissenters are represented in the island. 

The Isle of Man has a constitution and government of its own, to a certain extent 
independent of the imperial parliament. It has its own laws, law-officers, and courts of 
law. The legislative body is styled the court of Tynwald, consisting of the lieut.gov. 
and council— the latter being composed of the bishop, attorney-general, two deemsters (or 
judges), clerk of the rolls, water bailiff, archdeacon, and vicar-general — and the house of 
24 keys, or representatives. A bill is separately considei'ed by both branches, and on 
being passed by them, is transmitted for the royal assent; it does not, however, become 
law until it is promulgated in the English and Manx languages on the Tynwald Hill. 
The house of keys was formerly self -elective; but in 1866 an act was passed establishing 
.:an election by the people every seven years, the electoral qualification being, in the 
country, £12 yearly value occupation, or £8 proprietary; and £8 proprietary or tenancy 
In the towns. 

The ancient arms of Man were a ship with her sails furled ; in 1270 the present arms 
•were substituted, viz., guU^, three legs of men in armor, conjoined in fesse at the upper 
part of the thighs, flexed in triangle, garnished and spurred, m\ with the motto on gar- 
ter suriwnding, 

See The Isle of Man, its History, etc., by the rev. J. (4. Gumming, m.a., f.o.s. ; His- 
tory of the Isle of Man, by Joseph Train, p.s.a. Scot. ; Brow7i‘s Fopular Gtiicle; and the 
works published by the Manx society. 

MANIS'SA (anc. Magnesia ad Sipylum), a t. of Asia Minor, on the s. bank of the Sara- 
hat {Hermm), 28 m. n.e. of Smyrna. It abounds in handsome imhlic buildings. Silk 
and cotton manufactures are carried on. Population variously stated at 35,000 and 
60,000. The ancient Lydian Magnesia is famous for the victory of the Romans under 
Scipio over Antiochus III. of SjTia. There Avas another Magnesia in ancient times, 
not far from this one, generally called Magnesia ad Mceandrum. 

MANISTEE, a co. of Michigan, having lake Michigan on the w., drained by the Man- 
istee river; 550 sq.in. ; pop. ’80, 12,533. It is a level region, heavily timbered with pine, 
•and with a fertile soil. The productions are wheat, hay, Indian corn, oats, potatoes, and 
butter. Go. seat, Manistee. 

MANISTEE, a city in w. Michigan, incorporated 1869; situated at the mouth of the 
Manistee river on the shore of lake Michigan; pop. ’70, 4,894. It is 45 m. s.w. of 
Ti'averse City, 72 m. n. of Muskegon, and 135 m. n.w. of Lansing. It has a prosperous 
community engaged in farming, and also in the manufacture of lumber, which is 
exported at the rate of 200,000^000 ft. annually. On the e. is lake Manistee, through 
•which the river finds its outlet, the length of the river from this lake to lake Michigan 
lacing 1-^ m., and navigable by vessels of light draught. It has about 20 steam saw-mills 
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'::Dn lake' Manistee mamifacturing great quantities of shingles, laths, pickets, 'etc,: '■ It has: 
anachine-shops, grist-mills, and a tannery. It contains 6 churches, excellent public 
schools (one buildin|- for educational purposes costing $18,000), a court house, and a 
.town-hall. . Seat, of justice, Manistee. : 

MAmT0B4,'K''ED Rives, or Selkirk, Settlement, was a‘ colony in British Korth 
America (of which the chief part is now known as Manitoba), lying along the Red river v 
of the north. In 1811 the earl of Selkirk, a member of the Hudson’s Bay company, 
attracted by the fertility of the soil on the banks of the Red river, obtained from the 
company a grant of a large tract of land on both banks of the river, extending some 
distance within the present frontier of the United States. Next year he brought out a 
number of settlers from the highlands of Scotland. The right of the Hudson’s Bay 
company to grant this land was, however, disputed by the A^orthwest company; and 
when the settlers commenced to build, they were driven off by the servants of the North- 
west company. Hostilities continued betiveen the servants of the two companies for 
several years, and in 1816 there was a pitched battle het’ween them. The earl of Selkirk 
arriving soon after found his settlers scattered; but by his energetic measures, and by 
help of 100 disbanded soldiers from Europe whom he had brought with him, he secured 
for his old and new protegees a peaceful settlement. They established themselves near 
fort Garry, and in 1817 the earl obtained from the Indians a transfer of their right to the 
land Uvo miles back from the Red river on both sides. Still the settlers had some diffl- 
^ciilties to overcome, especially from visitations of grasshoppers. These were gradually 
•surmounted ; but the population, including now a large number of half-breeds, remained 
very isolated, having little communication with the outside world. 

In the jmr 1869 the Hudson’s Bay company surrendered all their claims to the north- 
west territory to the British go veriimeut, which in the following year transferred that ter- 
ritory to Canada. The Canadian government now organized that portion of the Red river 
district between long. 96° and 99° w. and lat, 49° and 50° 30' n. as the Province of Mani- 
toba. Its area is about 14,000 sq. miles. The Red river valley is a level plain or prairie, 
with a soil unsurpassed in fertility by any in the world. It consists of from two to four 
feet of rich black mold, resting on a marly cla}^ which elsewhere would itself be reck- 
oned good soil. In places the ground has been cropped for fifty years without any 
apparent diminution of its fertility. The surface was generally treeless and ready for 
the plow, though a few miles to the eastward the country was 'wooded. The rich natu- 
ral grasses of Manitoba afford a very favorable pasture for cattle. At the time of the 
■transfer, the population -was about 12,000. Since then there has been a steady influx of 
immigrants from the eastern provinces, from Britain, from the United States, from 
Iceland, and elsewhere. In 1879 the population of the province was calculated at 75,000. 
Trade has increased; saw-mills and flour-mills have been established. The seat of gov- 
ernment is at fort Gariy, now called Winnipeg, a town of near 10,000 inhabitants in 
1879. The university of Manitoba, at Winnipeg, embraced the college of St. Boniface 
<Romau Oathoilc), St. John (Episcopal), and Manitoba (Presbyterian). Provision has 
already been made for common schools throughout the pro'^ince. 

The province is represented in the senate of the dominion by two members, and in 
the house of commons by four. The government of Manitoba consists of a lieutenant- 
governor, appointed by the dominion government; an executive council of five members; 
and the legislative assembly of twenty-four members, the province being marked off into 
ithat number of divisions. "While the proposed transfer to the British crown of the Hud- 
son’s Bay company was pending, this portion of their dominions was the scene of consid- 
erable contention and violence. The French-speaking population, led by Louis Riel, 
•organized a force, imprisoned their English and Scotch opponents, seized fort Garry, 
established a provisional government, robbed the strong-box, and dictated tenns to the 
governor of the Hudson’s Bay company, to which he had to submit. A military force 
arrived in the province July, "1870, and Riel, fearing capture, escaped, an event -which 
put an end to the insurrection, 

MANITOBA {ante). A considerable portion of this province is prairie-land, diversi- 
fied by patches of elm, ash, oak, poplar, and maple. The soil is a rich black mold, 
producing from 20 to 25 bushels of wheat to the acre, the grain ripening in 110 days. 

It produces also oats, barley, corn, hops, flax, hemp, potatoes, and all kinds of garden 
vegetables. The savannas of the Red river afford excellent pasturage. The winter j 
climate, though severe, is declared to be milder than that of the Red river valley, farther * 
south. The short summers are very warm. The climate, on the whole, is healthful. ; 
The Red river is valuable for navigation, except wiien it overflows its banks and inun- ; 
dates the surrounding country. The Canadian Pacific railway has its course through 
the province. A large proportion of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, that religion 
having been established at an early day by missionaries to the Indians. A Romtm Cath- 
olic afchbigliop resides at St. Bbniface", and the see-house of the Anglican lord-bishop of 
Rupert’s Land is at fort Garry. The board of education is composed of equal numbers of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. There is a considerable Scotch Presbyterian element 
in the population. St. John’s college (Anglican), and St, Boniface college (Roman 
‘Catholic), were founded in 1872. The executive government Gonsists of a lieutenant- 
governor and a council of five. The legislature's composed of a legislative council of 
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seven members, appointed for life, and of a legislative assembly of 24 elective members^ 
The public business is carried on in both the English and French languages. The 
common law of England is in force in the province. 


MANITOBA, Lake a body of water in the n.w. teriitories of Oanada,;instersected by 
the 51st parallel and 99tii meridian. It is about 00 ni. s.w. of lakeAVinnipeg, wdiich 
receives its waters through the Saskatchawan or Dauphin rivei*, which, near the middle 


of its course, expands into St. Martin’s lake. Manirol)a lake is about 120 m. long, and 
about 25 m. wide; area, about 1900 sq. miles. It is 40 ft. higher tlian lake Winnipeg, 


about 25 m. wide; area, about 1900 sq. miles. It is 40 ft. higher tlian lake Winnipeg, 
and navigable for vessels drawing 10 ft. of water, It abounds in fish. At its northern 
end. it receives the waters of several smaller lakes, and at the s. those of the White Mud 
river. The name, in the Indian dialect, signifies “supernatural strait,” the Indians attrib- 


uting what they regarded as the peculiar agitation of the water in some places to the- 
presence of a spirit. 

MANITOIJ, a name used among most Indian tribes to denote any object of super- 
natural fear or worship. It somewhat resembles in this the Greek dmmon, which meant 
either a good or evil spirit. The great spirit, or gitclie Manitou, not correspond with 
our idea of a personal God. Any article, as a charm, connected with Indian superstitions 
is also designated by the same term, just as Africans use the fetich for idols, amu- 
lets, or rites. 


MANTTOD, a co. in Michigan, comprising; islands in lake Michigan, 100 sq, m.; pop. 
’80, 1334. The islands included, and which lie off the coast of the lower peninsula, arc 
the Big Beaver, Great and Little Manitou, Little Beaver, Garden, Hog, South and North 
Fox. These islands have a rugged surface, and are not very fertile. Co. seat, St. James. 


MANITOU'LIK ISLANDS—comprising Grand Manitoulin, or Sacred isle; Little Man- 
itoulin, or Cockburn isle, belonging to Britian; and Drummond isle, belonging to the 
state of Michigan — are situated in lake Huron, from whose northern shore they are 
separated by a channel varying from 7 to 18 m. in breadth. Grand Manitoulin is 90 m. 
long by 5 to 30 broad; Little Manitoulin is circular in shape, and has a diameter of 
7 m. ; Drummond isle is 24 m. long by from 2 to 12 broad. All are irregular and. 
striking in their natural features, and the Grand and Little Manitoulin are covered with 
large and dense forests of pine. Pop. ’71, 2,011, of whom 1562 were Indians. 


MANITOW OC', a co, in e. Wisconsin, on^ lake Michigan, drained by the Sheboy- 
gan, Manitowoc, and East and West Twin rivers; 612 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 37,506. The soil 
is productive, yielding largely of wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, hay, peas, and 
beans. Other productions are wool, butter, and pine lumber, the latter being the most 
important article of export. There are a large number of flour, saw, and woolen mills,, 
besides tanneries, breweries, and currying establishments. Co, seat, Manitowoc. 


MANITOWOC', chief city in Manitowoc co., in e. Wisconsin, at mouth of the river’ 
of the same name and on the Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western railroad. Its pop. is 
5,168, largely German ; has a bank, 4 newspapers, tan-yards, factories, and some iake- 
commerce. 


MANKA'TO, chief city in Blue Earth co., Minnesota; is 86 m. from St. Paul, on 


the St. Paul and Sioux City railroad ; pop. ’70, 3,482. It is also the terminus of the’ 
Central road, and is on the Missouri river; has 8 banks, 4 newspapers, a library, state- 


Central road, and is on the Missouri river; has 8 banks, 4 newspapers, a library, state- 
normal school, 8 or 10 manufactories, and a good general trade. 


MANLEY, Jomsr, 1734-93; b. at Torbay, England; bred a sailor in the maritime' 
service. He sopu became a resident of Marblehead, Mass. At the opening of the revo- 
lution he was placed by Washington in command of the schooner Lee, in which he did 
good seiwice, seizing several vessels, one of which was of great .value. In 1776 h® 
received a regular commission from congress. His first capture in the Hancock, his 
new command, was the man-of-war Fox, Owing to cowardly conduct by his consort, 
capt. McNeil of the Hector, capt. Manley was taken by the British man-of-war Rainhoic^ 
on July 8, 1777. He was tried for his conduct in this affair and honorably acquitted. 
The last naval combat of the war was between the Hague, capt. Manley, and four 
British inen-of-war, the former having been driven on a sand-bank at Guadeloupe, 
j Here for three days Manley defended himself against the tremendous odds and finally 
I effected his escape. After the war his liome was at Boston, where he died. 

■ MANLIUS. The Koman family whose members bore this name had many famous 
I representatives, of whom may be noted. 1. Makcus Mais-lius Capitomkxjs, ’who was 
I consul in 892 b.C-, and two years later gained his surname by rescuing the capitol from 
‘ the attacks of the Gauls. From this time forward he courted the favor of the lower 
classes, and in 381 was arraigned before the centuries and sentenced to be thrown from 
the Tarpeian rock. The name of Marcus was never after borne by any of the Manlian 
gens, who considered him a traitor to his family and class. 2. Lucius Manlius Imps- 
juosus, dictator B.o. 361. 3. Titus Manlius Torquatus, son of Lucius, military trib- 
une B.o. 359, twice dictator and three times consul. His surname was derived from 
his having despoiled a gigantic Gaul of a golden chain (torques) after having slain him in. 
single combat. In his last consulship he waged a successful war against the Latins and 
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gaused to be put to death Ms own sou, who had disobeyed his orders by engagiug in 
single combat .wdtli the euemy. 4. Titxis Manlius Tokquatus %Yas consul in 235' B.a, 
and in 224, In that year he defeated the Gauls and crossed the Po, and soon afterwards 
was victorious over the Chrtiiagiiiians. He was again elected consul in 210 b.c., but 
declined the honor. 5, Cneius Manlius, Yulso, consul 'b.c. 189, after having been 
prietor in 195 and curule tediie in 197 b.c. He was victorious-over the Gauls of Galicia 
and in Asia, but, on account of a serious defeat when returning through Thrace, with 
difficulty obtained the honor of a triumph., , 

MAHLY, Basil, d.d., 1 798-1 868 ;,,b. near Pittsborougli, Chatham co., H. C. ; grad- '■ 
uated at the South Carolina college in 1821 ; preached in the Edgedeld district, for three 
years.; pastor of the Baptist church, in Charleston 1826-37; president' of the university j: 
of Alabama 1887-55. Besigiiing on account of failing health, he took charge of anbther ' 
church in Giiarieston, which he siibsequently left and became a traveling missionary in 
Alabama. He took an active part in the organization of the southern Baptist conven- 
tion in 1845, and in the establishment of the theological seminary at Greenville, S. C., in 
18581 He published a Treatise o'iv Moral Science, which hasbeen'a text-book in southern, 
•■colleges. , ; , 

MAHK, A. Dudley, b. Ya., 1805; was a commissioner of the United States to 
negotiate commercial treaties with Hanover, Oldenburg, and Meekleuburg in 1845, and 
with all the minor German states in 1847; special commissioner to the insurgent gov- 
ernment of Hungary in 1849; minister to Switzerland in 1850; private secretary to 
president Pierce in 1853, but resigned in a few months to devote himself to the develop- 
ment of the material resources of the soutliern states. In 1861 he was sent on a special 
mission to induce the European governments to recognize the confederacy, and was 
afterwards associated for the same purpose with Messrs. Mason and Slidell. 

MAHl, IIoiiACE, LL.D., American statesman and educationist, wms b. at Franklin, 
Mass., May 4, 1796; graduated at Brown university, Providence, and commenced the 
study of law. Elected to the legislature of Massachusetts in 1827, his first speech ivas 
in favor of religious liberty, and his second a plea for railways. He wms an advocate of 
temperance, and a founder of the state lunatic asylum. Eemoving to Boston, he vras 
elected, 1836, to the state senate, of wffiich he became president. After editing the 
revised statutes of the state, he was for 11 years secretary of the board of education. 
He gave up business and politics and devoted his wdiole time to the cause of education, 
introduced normal schools and paid committees, and, in 1843, made a visit to educa- 
tional establishments in Europe. His report was reprinted both in England and Amer- 
ica. For 11 years he worked 15 hours a day, held teachers’ conventions, gave lectures, 
and conducted a large correspondence. In 1848 he was elected to congress as lS)e suc- 
cessor of ex-presklent John Quincy Adams, whose example he followed in energetic 
opposition to the extension of slavery. At the end of his term he accepted the presi- 
dency of Antioch college at Yellow Springs, Ohio, established for the education of both 
sexes, where he labored Avith zeal and success until his death, Aug. 2, 1859. His prin- 
dpal works are his educational reports, and 

MAN'FA, a species of sugar -which exudes from incisions made in the stems of the 
manna ash (see Ash), a native of the mountainous parts of southern Europe. Sicily is 
the chief locality of the manna, and there, in July or August, the collectors make a 
deep cut through the hark to the Avood near the base of the tree Avith a cuiwed-bladed 
knife, repeating such incisions daily in different jilaces, ahvays, how-CAmr, on one side 
only, and gradually rising until the branches are reached, and then some of the largest 
are also cut. The followung year the other side of the^ tree is operated upon, and this 
alternation gives the bark time to heal. If the weather is A^’arm and faAmrabk the manna 
begins to ooze out of the cuts sloAvly, and to harden in lumps or flakes, Avliicli are from 
time to time removed by the coliecfors. Manna is a light porous substance, of a yellow- 
ish color, not unlike hardened honey, but harder and drier. There are various qualities 
known in commerce, according to the time of collection, the goodness of the season, and 
other causes. It is chiefly used in medicine, having a gentle purgative effect, Avhich 
renders it A’^aluable for administration to very young children. It consists principally of 
a crystallizable sugar called mamvite, and an uncrytallizable sugar, AA^hich possesses the 
SAAmk and purgative properties. There are scAmral other manna-yielding plants besides 
the ash, especially the manna-bearing eucalyptus of Australia {eucalyptm mannife/i'a), 
which is non-purgative, and is a favorite SAveetmeat Avith the children^ of that country. 

Small quantities are found on the common larch (Jam Europmus),^ in some districts; 
this kind is known under the name of ir mna of Brian9on, Manna is also obtained in 
minute quantities from Auirious mushroi-: ms, and from the fronds of some sea- weeds. 

The manna of the Israelites, which they ate during their wanderings in the wilder- 
ness, appears probably, as shown by Elirenberg in his (Fasc. i. 1823), to 

have been tlie saccharine substance called Mount Sinai manna, which is produced in 
that region by a shrub, tamam numnifera, a species of tamarisk (q.v.), from the branches 
of which it falls to the ground. It does not, however, contain any mannite, but consists 
wholly of mucilaginous sugar. The exudation Avliich concretes into this manna is caused 
by the puiictures'raade in the bark by insects of the genus coems {G. manniparus), which 
sometimes cover the branches. It is" a kind of reddish syrup, and is eaten by the Arabs 
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and by the monks of Mount Sinai like honey with their bread. It has been very^ 
generaily supposed that the manna of the Jews was produced by a species of camei’s 
thorn (q.v,)- 


MANISTA CROTO, or Manna Groats, a kind of semolina, prepared in Russia, usually 
from the hard wheats of Odessa and Taganrog. In the process of grinding for flour, , 
small rounded fragments of these hard grains are obtained from the grooves of the 
grinding-stones, and these constitute the ordinary manna groats, which forms one of the 
most esteemed materials for puddings. It is un distinguishable from the semolina of 
Italy. Another kind is made by husking the small grain of the aquatic grass, glyceria 
fliuUms, which is carefully collected for the purpose; it is expensive, and is only used as 
a luxury. Small quantities of the commoner kind are occasionally imported for use in 
this country, but it is by no means sufficiently well known. 

HANNA CrSASS, Olycena fiuitans, or Poafluitans, a grass plentiful in marshes, ditches,, 
and by the sides of stagnant pools in Britain, and most parts of Europe; found also in 
Asia, North America, and New Holland. It is also known as floie fescue, floating sweet 
meadow grass, etc. It varies in height from one foot to three ft., and has a long, slender, 
nearly erect panicle, the branches of which are at first erect and appressed to the rachis; 
the spikelets awnless, slender, cylindrical, an inch long or nearly so, with 7 to 20 florets;, 
the glumes small, unequal, and obtuse; the outer palein with seven prominent ribs and a 
membranous margin ; a scale of one thick fleshy piece. The stems are decumbent at the. 
base, and rooting at the joints; the leaves long and rather broad, the lower ones often 
floating. Manna grass is perennial, and useful iu irrigated meadows and in very wet- 
grounds, affording lar^e quantities of food for cattle. In many parts of Germany and. 
Poland, the seeds — ^which fall very readily out of the spikelets— are collected by spread- 
ing a cloth under the panicles and shaking them with a stick; they are used in soups and 
gruels, are very palatable and nutritious, and are known in shops as PoUslo manna,, 
manna seeds, and manna croup (q.v.). They are a favorite food of geese, and are also* 
eagerly devoured by carp and other kinds of fish. — Akin to this grass is the reed meadow 
grass, water meadow grass or reedy sweet water grass {glyceria or poa aquatica), a still 
larger grass, with very abundant herbage, the most productive, indeed, of all British fod- 
der grasses, growing in ponds, ditches, marshes, and the sides of rivers, often where they 
are tidal. Hay made of it is greatly preferred to that of other bog grasses. Its rapid 
growth often chokes up water-channels, so that they must be cleared of it. 

MANNERS, The Family of. This noble family are of Northumbrian extraction,, 
their ancestor, sir Robert de Manners, having been lord of the manor of Ethale, or Etal,, 
in that county in the 18th century. His descendant, also sir Robert de Manners, temp, 
Edward III., was governor of the important border fortress of Norham castle, which he* 
defended with ability against the Scots, and was subsequently commissioned to treat, 
on part of the king, with David Bruce, concerning the ratification of peace. In the 
reign of Henry VI., we find another sir Robert de Manners acting as sheriff of North- 
umberland, and representing that county in parliament; a post iit that time, as sir B.. 
Burke remarks, of great power and profit. His wife, a daughter of the noble house of 
Roos, or De Roos, brought to him that ancient barony, and with it the castle of Belvoir,,. 
Leicestershire; the grandson of this marriage was raised to the earldom of Rutland by 
Henry VIII. ; and the tenth earl was raised to the dukedom in 1603. The eldest son of. 
the third duke ^yas the celebrated marquis of Granby (q.v.), "who attained a very high- 
reputation as a field-officer whilst acting as commander-in-chief of the British forces 
serving under prince Ferdinand in Germany, but who did not live to inherit the duke- 
dom. The marquis’s youngest brother having married the heiress of Sutton, lord Lexing- 
ton, assumed the additional name of Sutton, and became the father, inter alios, of two- 
sons, one of whom w^as for many years archbishop of Canterbury, and the other held the 
high post of lord chancellor of Ireland early in the present century, whilst the arch- 
bishop’s son presided as speaker over the councils of the house of commons. The- 
present heir-presumptive to the dukedom of Rutland is lord John James Bohert Manners,. 
son of the late and brother of the present duke. 

MANNERS, John. See Granby, 

HANN'HEIH, formerly the capital of the Rhenish palatinate, now the most important 
truding^ town iu Baden, and, after Cologne and Coblentz, the most important on the 
Rhine, is situated in a fertile plain, on the right hank of the Rhine, at the junction of 
tiie ISeckar, about 18 m. below the city of Spires, The site of the town is low, and a 
ugh dike protects it from inundations. A bridge of boats crosses the Pdiine, which m 
here 1200 ft. in breadth, and a chain bridge the Neckar. The town is remarkable for its 
cieaminess and regularity, the whole of it being laid out in quadrangular blocks. Its 
iQi tiflcations were destroyed after the peace of Luneville, and gardens now occupy their 
place. The palace, built 1720-29 by the elector palatine Karl Philipp, is one of the 
largest buildings of the kind in Germany. The city contains a lyceum wfltli a library, 
a botanic garden, an observatory, etc. Tobacco, shawls, linen, and playing-cards are 
manutactured, and there are several tanneries and bleach-works. A thriving- trade 
IS earned on chiefly by boats on the Neckar and Rhine. About 6, GOO vessels, of; 
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S70, 000 tons, enter and clear tlie port annually. Mannheim is connected by railway* 
with the chief towns of Germany. Pop. 71, 39,614. 

Mannheim was a mere village till the beginning of the 17th c., when a castle was 
built by the elector palatine Frederick IV., around which a town gvew up, chiefly 
peopled by exiles for religion from the Hetherlands. It was several times taken and 
retaken during the wars of the 17th c., totally destroyed by the French in the end 
of that century, rebuilt, and strongly fortified. 

MANNING, Henev Ebward, Cardinal, b. July 15, 1808, at Totteridge in Hertford- 
shire, England; was educated at Harrow^ school and Balliol college, Oxford, wiiere lie 
took orders in the church of England. In 1834 he was presented to the living of Lav- , 
ington and Graffham in Sussex co., and in 1840 was appointed archdeacon at Chi- i 
Chester, the cathedral town. Up to this time he was a consistent high-church Angiican, 
though, like many Oxford divines, inclined to Puseyism; but in 1851 the decision of 
the courts in the noted Graham case, which seemed to Manning and others to claim for 
the crown authority over a purely doctrinal question on the subject of baptism, left him, 
he thought, no alternative but to abandon his preferment and become a member of the. 
Boman Catholic church. It was thought by many that this would prove the beginning 
of a serious movement to w'ard Borne on the part of a large section of the Anglican: 
church. For three years he studied the dogmas and rites of his new faith at Rome, and 
in 1857 wras ordained by cardinal Wiseman and became priest of the parish of St. Helen 
and St. Marys. In 1865 he was nominated archbishop of Westminster, and other eccle- 
siastical honors were conferred upon him. He has always been particularly energetic in. 
the matter of public education; in 1874 was opened the Kensington university (Roman 
Catholic), in the founding of which he had been for several years concerned.* Perhaps* 
more than any other dignitary of his church, he has been active in providing primary 
education for the masses. The cardinal’s hat was conferred upon archbishop Manning 
by Pius IX in Mar., 1875. In the Vatican council of 1869-70 he took a prominent part, 
sustaining the extreme advocates of infallibility; and his controversy on the subject with 
bishop Dupanloup was one of the prominent features of that time. PetH Prmlegium 
(1871) is an exposition of the doctrine and an account of the proceedings. On the same 
subject be has also published answers (1875) to Mr. Gladstone’s expostulation, giving his 
views of the bearing of the Vatican decrees on civil allegiance. Besides these works he 
has published sermons and numerous pamphlets on ecclesiastical subjects and on the ( 
condition of Ireland, in the government of which he has long advocated reform. Among ' 
these are: Unity of the Ghurch (1842), Temporal Mimoii of the Holy Ghost (1865), Temporal 
Power of the Pope (1866), England and Ghristendom (1867). The cardinal is a man of 
great keenness of intellect, firmness of purpose, and fervor of spirit. 

MANNING, Jacob Meeeill, d.d., b. Greenwood, N. Y., 1824; graduated at 
Amherst college in 1850, and at Andover theological seminary in 1853. In 1854 he was 
settled as pastor of a Congregational church in Medford, Mass., but resigned in 1857 to* 
become associate pastor of the Old South church in Boston, wiiere he still (1881) remains, 
being now the sole pastor. He has been a contributor to the BiblioGteca Sacra; was the 
orator of Boston, July 4, 1865; and has publislied Truths and the Truth and Helps to a. 
Life of Prayer, His discourses and writings show a strong and clear intellect, with a, 
finished literary taste. 

MANNIN(>, James, d.d. 1738-91 ; b. Elizabethtown, N. J. ; graduated at Princeton 
college in 1762; became pastor of a Baptist church in Morristown, N. J. , in 1763, and soon 
afterwards in Warren, R I. In 1763 he proposed to some prominent Baptist gentlemen, 
of Newport the formation of a '^ seminary of polite literature, subject to the government 
of the Baptists,” and prepared a plan for the institution. The neccessary money was 
raised, and a charter obtained in 1764. In 1765 Mr. Manning, but 27 years of age, was 
appointed “ president and professor of languages and other branches of learning, with 
full power to act in these capacities, at Warren or elsewhere.” The college, first called 
Rhode Island college, was opened at Warren in 1766, and in 1770 removed to Providence.. 
In connection with the presidency, he was pastor of the First Baptist church. During 
the revolution, when the college was occupied as a military barrack and afterwards as a. 
hospital, Manning continued his duties as pastor and used his influence in behalf of his 
country. In 1783 he resumed his duties as president, and in 1786 was elected to congress, 
still retaining Ms connection with the college. While in congi-ess lie took an active part 
in the adoption of the national constitution. He resigned the presidency in 1790. Dr. 
Manning may be regarded as the founder of the college, though the plan was suggested 
by an association of ministers in Philadelphia. He was distinguished as a pulpit orator, 
possessing, according to his biographei^ “ a most attractive and impressive exterior, a 
voice of extraordinary compass and harmony, and manners expressing remarkable 
dignity and grace.” The name of the college was changed to Brown university, in 
1804 in honor of Nicholas Brown its liberal benefactor. 

MAXXIXG THE XAVY. Until a recent date sailors only engaged themselves for the 
term a certain vessel should be in commission, which there wa^s a tacit understanding 
would be about five years. When the captain hoisted his pendant, the men came down 
and volunteered, or the crimps in some manner made it their interest to produce them. 
When the captain was a popular officer or noted for his daring, his crew was soon com- 
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pleted; wliile, when his reputation was that of a martinet, or of a commander under 
whom prize-nioney would probabl}^ be scarce, a ship would often lie for weeks, o^r even, 
inonths in harbor, w^hile the authorities sought in vain to provide her complement of 
iiien. 111 the ilapolepiiic and former wars, when seamen wei'e urgently needed and 
knew their value, the press-gang was resorted to, and vacancies filled by compulsion. 
See Impeessment. 

At present seamen are encouraged by contingent advantages to enlist for a specified 
nuraber of years, at the end of wdiich they become entitled to permanent pension. On 
the paying off of their ship, these men are granted liberal leave, after which they join a 
depot, and are thence drafted to some other vessel in which their services are required. 
As a reserve for times of emergency, there are the royal naval coast volunteers (see Coast 
Volunteers), and the royal naval reserve (q.v.), both very important auxiliaries, 
of wdiicii the value became instantly apparent when hostilities with the United States 
were anticipated in 1861. 

The Dutch, Danish, and Swedish navies are mainly maimed by volunteers, as is that 
of the United States. The navies of France, Kiissia, and Italy are manned by conscripts 
levied in the maritime provinces of the respective countries. The Gemian ships of war 
depend on the law of compulsory service for their complement. 

MAMIHG- THE YABBS, in a practical sense, consists in sending sufiicient men aloft 
und on to the jairds to furl or unfurl the sails: in a complimentary sense, the yards are 
,sald to be manned when a row of sailors, with their hands touching, are ranged along 
them, standing on the yard itself, and holding to a rope which runs across about breast- 
liigh between the lifts. When the men are all in clean white uniforms the act of man- 
ning the yards has a singularly Mvel}^ and picturesque effect. It is resorted to when any 
great personage passes by the ship or comes on board, or in commemoration of some 
.great event; but as the operation is attended with considerable and unnecessary danger, 
it is, under present regulations, performed far more rarely than used to be the case. 

' MArNITE. , Bee Manna. 

MAHHITEj or Mushroom Sugar (CiaHuOia), is a peculiar saccharine matter which 
forms the principal constituent of manna (q.v.); it is also found in several kinds of 
fungi, in aspara^s, celery, onions etc. It is most readily obtained by digesting manna 
In hot alcohol. On cooling the filtered solution, the mannite is deposited in crystals, 
which are very soluble in water, and possess a sweet taste. It is not susceptible of 
.alcoholic fernientation, and may be readily distinguished from cane and grape sugar by 
simple tests. Heated with hydrate of potash, it gives a mixture of acetate, formate, and 
valerianate of potash, hydrogen being evolved. 

MAHKITS, according to Tacitus, the name given by the Germans to the son of the 
>earth-born god Tuisoo. From his three sons they derived their three great tribes, the 
Ingawms, the IsJcat'iones, md the Ileirmnones, Man niis belongs, not to the Teutonic 
people alone, but to the great mythus of the origin of the hiinian race, common to the 
whole Aryan family, and, like the Hindu Ifmiu or Ifanus, stands forth as the progenitor 
of the inhabitants of earth endowed with reason. The name is derived from the Aryan 
root man, to think. Compare Wackernagel in Haupt’s BeuU&Ues Alter- 

MANOEL, Don Francesco, the most eminent of modern Portuguese lyric poets, was 
born at Lisbon in 1784, and devoting himself to the pursuits of literature, acquired a 
high reputation. The hostility of the inquisition compelled him, however, to abandon 
Ms native country. He took up his residence at Paris, vdiere he died, 25th Feb., 
1819. There are more editions than one of his Obras Oompletas, His odes are highly 
■esteemed. .; ■■ 

MAN OF SIN, an expression used by the apostle Paul in 2. Tbess. ii. 3. and which 
Is variousl}' interpreted. The Roman Catholics assert that the Man of Bin is Antichrist. 
The Puritans applied the term to the pope of Rome: the fifth-monarchy men to Cromwell, 
and some modern theologians consider it as indentical with that “wicked one” referred 
to in V. 8 by the apostle, who is to appear immediately before the second advent of 
Christ, whom he will destroy with the “ spirit of his mouth” and the “brightness of 
his coming.” 

; MAN-OE-WAE, an expression, of unknown origin, for an armed vessel carrying 
I cannon, and belonging to some constituted and acknowledged government. As such she 
possesses the privileges of war: her deck is, by a legal fiction, taken to be a portion of 
the soil of the nation whose flag she hoists ; in tiine of war she is justified in attacking, 
sinking, burning, or destroying the ships and goods of the foe, and by the law of nations, 
she may stop and seai'cli the merchant- vessels of neutral powers wliich she suspects of 
carrying aid to her enemy. ^ See Contraband. In case of being overpowered, the 
crew of a man-of-war are entitled to the ordinary mercy granted to vanquished combatv 
ants, lawful!}'^ fighting. Any vessel making war, but not belonging to an acknowledged 
government, is either a privateer (see Letter of Marque) or a pirate (see Piracy), 

MAN-UE-WAK BIBD. See Frigate Bird. 
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■ MAHOM'ETIE (Gi\ rare) is properly an instrument for measuring the, 
Tarity of the air or of other gases; hut the name is most frequently applied to instm- 
meiits for indicating the elastic force of gases, which is always inversely proportional 
to their rarity. The several kinds of barometers (q. v.) are really manometers, and so is 
the steam-gauge of a steam-engine (q.v.). 

..MAhTOM'ETER, , , The -various formsmf manometer maybe classified under 

three heads: 1, the open-air manometer,, on the principle of the barometer; 2, the con- 
fined-air manometer, on the principle of Maiiotte’s instrament (q.v.); and 3, the metallic- 
spring manometer. A simple open-air manometer consists of a glass tube, open at both 
ends, '"placed upriirlit in a strong bottle of glass or iron, the bottom of ivhich contains 
inercurv. The tube passes tliroiigh a tight packing box in the neck. In the upper part 
of the bottle there is an orifice which admits compressed air, acted upon by steam or 
vapor, whose tension it is desired to measure. But this form cannot be used for high 
pressures. The multiple-branch manometer is a modification of the sirnple open instru- 
ment, and is CQiistnicteil by bending a long tube, open at both ends, in a series of Y- 
shaped flexures of from 20 to 40 in. in height, themumber of flexures depending upon 
the pressure the mstrument is liable to be subjected to. Columns of mercury, of equal 
height, heing placed in the lower halves of the Y-shaped legs, will indicate the pressure 
gxcited at one end of the tube, by the sum of the excess of height of the mercurial col- 
umns in alternate legs, or by multiplying the excess of height in one leg by the number 
of legs containing siicli excess. The" system is fastened to a board or metallic plate, 
which at one side, near the last branch, is furnished with a graduated scale. The com- 
pressed-air manometer is simply a strong Y-shaped tube closed at one end, while at the 
■other is attached the pipe communicating with the gas or vapor whose tension it is 
desired to measure. A portion of the flexure of the Y contains mercury, and the space 
between it and the closed end is filled with common air, Now, according to Boyle’s or 
Mariotte’s law, a pressure exerted on the column of mercury sufficient to force the air 
into half the space it occupies at the normal atmospheric pressure, must become doubled, 
or 15 lbs. to the square inch must he added. Again, to compress the air into half the 
Temaining space, 30 lbs., or double the pressure required for the reduction to the first 
half, must be added, making in all a pressure of four atmospheres for the reduction to 
one-fourth the original volume. It is evident, therefore, that a graduated scale, to 
exhibit the degrees of pressure, must have its spaces decrease from below upwards. The 
graduation is accomplished by means of an open-air multiple manometer. The metallic- 
spring manometer consists of an index traversing a graduated arc, and having applied 
to a sapling connected with it — which may be in the form of a spiral — a piston actuated 
by the force of the gas or vapor in the boiler or steam-chamber. 

MAEOE, in English law, is a freehold estate held by the lord of the manor, who is 
entitled by immemorial custom to maintain a tenure between himself and the copyhold 
tenants, whereby a kind of feudal relation is kept up between them. As, however, sub- 
infeudation in England was prohibited by the statute of qtm em/ptores, in the reign of 
Edward I., and no manor could be created since that date, it follov/s that all existing 
manors must trace their origin from before that time. Copyhold estates are thus a relic 
of ancient feudalism, and form an exception to the general rule in England, where free- 
holds form the highest kind of estate known to the law. See Copyhold. Manors 
closely resemble the feudal estate held in Scotland by all proprietors of land, w’ho have 
to tills day unlimited powers of subinfeudation, which they constantly act upon, and 
thus keep up a chain of vassals. See Feu. 

MANEENT (more properly, MAmiED}, Bonds op, agreements which used to he entered 
into in the Highlands of Scotland between the greater and lesser magnates, where pro- 
tection on the one hand was stipulated in return for allegiance on the other. Such bonds 
were common up to two or three centuries ago, the royal authority being comparatively 
powerless to repress internal warfare among the fastnesses of the n. and west. 

MANEE'SA, a t. of Spain, in the province, and 30 m. n.w. of the city, of Barcelona. 
It is situated in a fertile and well-irrigated district, on the left bank of the Cardonet. 
.Manresa has manufactures of cotton and silk fabrics, broadcloths, etc. In 1811 it was 
set on fire by marshal Macdonald, when more than 800 houses, with churches and man- 
ufactories, were burned down. Pop. 15,264. 

MANS, Le, a city of France, formerly capital of the province of Maine, now of the 
department of Sarthe, on the right bank of the river of that name, 132 m. s.w. of Paris 
by railway. The chief edifice is the cathedral,' containing the tomb of Berengaria of 
Sicily, the queen of Richard Coeiir de Lion. There is a public library of 50,000 vols., 
and several artistic and scientific institutions. The town manufactures wax-candles, 
woolens, lace, soap, and hosieiy, and is famous for its poultry, of which it sends a large 
supply to the metropolis. It gives its name to a battle in the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-71, in which the French were defeated with the loss of 20,000 prisoners. Pop. ’76, 
45,709. Le Mans (anc. Oenomard) was, in the age of Charlemagne, one of the chief 
cities of the Frankish empire. 

MANSAED EOOF, a form of roof invented by Francis Mansart, a distinguished French 
■architect of the 17th century. It is constructecl with a break in the slope of the roof so 
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that each side has two planes, the lower being steeper than the upper. Tlie framework 
ought to be arranged so that its parts are in equilibrium. This kind of roof has the; 
advantage over the common form of giving more space in the roof for living room. 

MAKSABOWAR, or MANSAHROR, Lake, is situated on. the n. side of the Him- 
alaya mountains, which divide Hindustan from Thibet and Tartary, and is the source 
of the river Sutlej. It is 11 m. in breadth from n. to s., and 15 m. in length, and is sup- 
posed to have been formed in the crater of a volcano. It derives importance from tlie 
fact of its being an object of veneration on the part of both the Hindus and the Tartars. , 
The former esteem it as the most sacred of all their various places of pilgrimage, and 
incur all kinds of hardships in the course of their endeavor to visit it from long dis- 
tances. The Tartars regard it no less highly, and conve}^ a portion of the ashes of their 
friends to its shores to be thrown into it. It is situated on an elevated plain covered. 
With long grass, to the n. of which is a conical hill dedicated to Mahadeva. 

MANSARTV or MANSARD, Hkan^ois, 1598-1662; b. Prance, of Italian origin. A. 
thorough education, lively imagination, and horror of tinselry in architecture, led him,, 
says his French biographer, from the over-decorated style of his time, to adopt a severity- 
and heaviness of style that -was even less pleasing. He was the artist of many creditable- 
though not remarkable works, and is credited with the first adoption of the double-slope 
roof, in general use a hundred years ago, under the name of gambrel roof, and again 
came into fashion under the name of Mansard roofs since 1850; but with such bold and 
decorative modifieations from the original form as hardly to be assigned to the original 
source. 

MANSART', or MANSARD, Jtjlbs HAKDOum, 1645-1708; b. in Paris, son of an 
obscure painter, who had married a sister of Francois Mansart. The uncle perceiving the- 
talent of the nephew and his great industry, did all in his power to advance him, and with 
such success that the nephew, having assumed his uncle’s name, soon became the most 
famous of the two ; and being also a skillful courtier secured Louis XIV. for patron, and 
entered upofi the construction of some of his most splendid works. The chateau de- 
Clagny was his first work. The next was a chfiteau Ibr Mme, de Montespan at Ver- 
sailles. The extravagance and rage for palace building which possessed the king was 
turned to the greatest advantage Y3y Mansart, both as an artist and a man of business. 
He accumulated an immense fortune, and was covered with dignities and honors. His 
pride, vanity, and envy soon made him the object of opposition and detraction, but he- 
made good his place in the favor of the king. His enemies accused him of using the- 
influence of the king’s mistresses, and of making plain faults in his plans so that, the 
king seeing them instantly, he could turn the fact to compliment him on the remarkable 
quickness of his eye and justice of his taste with an air that made the king the dupe of 
his cunning. He was tlie architect of many noted chateaux before engaging in 1660 
upon the palace of Versailles, which, monstrous as was its expense, has never been con 
sidereci proportionately beautiful. The grand Trianon was his work; but bis most per- 
fect design is the dome of the church of the Invalides in Paris, which, though inferior 
to very many domes in size, surpasses all in the exquisite proportions of its exterior- 
lines. The place Vendmne and place des Yicioires in Paris are also by Mansart. 

MAKSE, in Scotch law, is the designation of a dwelling-house of the minister of the 
established church, and in popular use the term is often applied generally to the dwell- 
ing-house of any minister of a dissenting congregation, though no legal right exists in 
the latter case. In the established church every minister of a rural parish is entitled to- 
a manse, 'which the heritors or landed proprietors are bound to build and uphold; and 
he is also entitled, as part of the manse, to a stable, cow-house, and garden. The 
manse must, by statute, be near to the church. The usual sum allowed of late 
years to build a manse is £1000, It has often been made a question, how far- 
the heritors can be compelled to rebuild a manse which, by time or other circuim 
stances, has become inadequate. It is now b eld to be tlie hw, that at least the presby- 
tery lias power to order sufficient alterations and additions, and they can order a visita- 
tion, and take estimates from skillful tradesmen, and decree what is necessary to be 
done. It is only the ministers of rural parishes that are entitled to a manse, and not 
ministers of a royal hurgli where there is no landward district. 

MAXSEL, The Rev. Henry Lonoxjeyille, b.d., Waynfiete professor of moral and 
metaphysical philosophy in Oxford; wx^s b. at Cosgrove, Northamptonshire, in 1820, his 
father being rector of the parish. He xvas educated at Merchant Taylors’ school, and at 
St. John’s college, Oxford; and graduated in 1843. In 1855 he was appointed reader in 
moral and metaphysical philosophy in Magdalen college; and in 1859 became Wayn- 
flete professor. In 1867 he received the appointments of regiiis professor of ecclesias- ' 
tical history, and canon of Christ church, Oxford. His published works are: Aldrich’s 
Logii\ with notes (1849); Prolegomena Logica article Metaphysics in 8th edition 

of i\\Q Encyclopcedia Bnfannka afterwards published separately; Bampion Le-c- 
tures-^’i he Limits qfJ^Ugions Thought (ISQS); l he Philosophy of t]}6 Conditioned 
in reply to Mill’s B^viewof Hamilton's Philosophy. He was co-editor, with prof, Veitch, 
of sir William Hamilton’s lectures. — Mr. Mansel is considered as belonging to the school 
of sir W . Hamilton. He was well versed in the erudition of metaphysical pMloso- 
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controyersy, both tkeological and pliilosopkical. See Co 2 ?DmoHED. He died July 80, 
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MANSFELD, Ebn'ST, 1585-1620; the illegitimate son of count Peter Ernst; edu- 
cated by his god-father, archduke Ernst of Austria. In return for valuable military 
services under Rudolph II. the stigma of liis birth was removed by decree of the 
emperor. The title and estates of Ms father were, however, refused, and in revenge lie 
joined the enemies of Austria in the thirty years’ war, and became a stanch Protestant 
champion. Under the elector Frederick he fought desperately in Bohemia and on the 
Rhine. His efforts failed, but they brought him great renown; and in 1625, aided by ^ 
English subsidies, he again attacked Austria. Walienstein met and overcame his force 
at Dessau, April, 1626. It was on the retreat which ensued after this defeat that he died. 

MAKSFELB, Peteb Ekhst, Count, 1517-1604; b. at the castle of Mansfeld in 
Prussian Saxony; for many years an officer of Charles V. and Philip II. of Spain. 
From 1552 to 1557 he was a French prisoner. After his release lie was made governor 
of Luxemburg, and afterwards governor-general of the Netherlands. In 1504 he was 
given the title of prince and returned to Luxemburg, where lie resided until his death. 

MANSTIELB, a market t. of England, in the co. of Nottingham, and 14 m. n. of the 
town of that name, is surrounded by the remains of the ancient forest of Sherw'ood. It 
stands in the center of a large manufacturing and mining district, and contains, among 
other institutions, a royal free grammar school, "with an annual income from endow- 
ment of £250. Silk, cotton, and doubling mills are in operation, and the corn and cat- 
tle markets are largely attended. Pop. ’71, 11,824. 

MANSFIELD, a t. in the s.w. part of Tolland co.. Conn., on Williraantic river and 
New London Northern railroad. The main industiy is the mannfacuire of sewing silk; 
pop. 2,401. It is the site of a soldiers’ home. 

MANSFIELD, a city in Richland co., Ohio; pop. 8,025. It is the junction of four 
railroads, of which the Atlantic and Oreat Western and the Pittsburg, Fort W ayne and 
Chicago are the most important. It has 7 hotels, 4 banks, 4 newspapers, an opera-house, 
public libiTary, water-woiivs, and many churches and schools. The manufacture of 
agricultural tools is a specialty, and the trade of the place is very heavy with the sur- 
roiinding country, which is a productive farming region. 

MANSFIELD, Edwahd D., ix.d., 1801-80; b. New Haven, Conn.; graduated at 
West Point in 1819, but declined to enter the army; and graduated at Princeton in 1822; 
studied la'w at the (then) Litchfield (Conn.) law school. After being admitted to the bar he 
removed to Ciucinnati, and in 1886 became professor of constitutional la\v in the college 
there. Shortly afterwards, however, he abandoned tbe legal profession to engage in 
journalism, editing successively the Cincinnati GhroJiicle, Atlas, Gasette, nnd Mailroad 
'Becord. He w^-as commissioner of statistics for the state of Ohio from 1857 to 1867, and 
a inenilMr of the sociSti Wraii^-ctise sfatistkjyc unirerselU. He was for several years a 
writer for the Fern York Times nudev the signature of“ Yeteran Observer.” He pub- 
lished VtUiiy of Ifatheniatics; Political Grammar; Treatise on OonsUtutionai Lci w; Legal 
Bights of Women; Life of Gen. Scott; Eisforyof the Mexican Warn; American Education; 
etc. Died in Cincinnati. 

MANSFIELD, Jared, 1759-1830; b. New Haven; gradnated at Yale college in 1777; 
became distinguished as a teacher and for liis scientific acquisitions; was appointed in 
1802 to a captaincy in the engineer corps of the army and assigned to duty at West 
Point as acting professor of inatliematics. In 1808 he was apyiointed surveyor-general 
of the north-west territory and removed to Ohio, where he was employed in making the 
meridian lines on whicli is based the system of the public land survey. To accomplish 
this work he imported astronomical instruments from London, and established in his 
own house near Cincinnati the first observatory in the United States. In 1812 lie 
returiied to New^ Haven, and before the end of that year was appointed professor of 
natural and experimental philosophy at West Point. In 1828, after serving a term of 16 
years, he resigned and returned to New Haven, where he died. 

MANSFIELD, Joseph K. F., 1803-62; b. New Haven, Conn.; graduated at West 
Point in 1822, and entered the army as second lieut. of engineers. He was engaged in 
engineering duties on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts until 1846; in the war with Mexico 
he was chief engineer of gen, Zachary Taylor’s army, distinguishing himself in the 
defense of fort Brown an din the battles of Montere.yand Buena Vista, and being raised 
to the rank of col. by brevet. After the war he was for five jmars a member of the 
board of engineers for fortifications on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts; in 1853 he w^as 
appointed inspector-gen. of the army with the rank of col , wdiicli post he held until the 
breaking out of the rebellion, when he was placed in command of the department of 
Washington, and at once commenced the work of fortifying the capital In Oct., 
1861, he was transferred to camp Hamilton, Va., and in the month following to Nevr- 
port News. He took part in the capture of Norfolk May 10, 1862, and commanded at 
Suffolk from June to September of that year, when he was assigned to the command of 
a division in the army of the Potomac, at the head of which, in the battle of Antietam., 
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lie was mortally wouaded, dyiag Sept. 18, 1862. Before assuming his last command he 
was promoted to he maj.gen. of volunteers. 

MANSFIELD, MouiNT, in Cambridge, Vt., the highest elevation of the G-reen moun- 
tain range, being 4,848 ft. above the sea. It presents a grand appearance from all sides, 
and the view from the summit is one of the finest in New England. It commands a 
prospect of the Adiroiidacks on the w., the Green mountains on the s. , parts of the White 
mountain range on the e., and the mountains surrounding Montreal on the nortii. In 
*some states of the atmosphere lake Champlain also is visible. A wagon road leads to 
tlhe summit on the eastern side, and there are accommodations for visitors at the top. 

MANSFIELD, WiLLiAia Mxtbray, Earl of, lord-chief -justice of the king’s bench, was 
the fourth son of Andrew, viscount Stormont, and was born at Perth, Mar. 2, 1704. 
He studied at Christ-church, Oxford, took the degree of m.a. in 1780, ^and was called to 
the bar in 1781. He soon acquired an extensive practice—mainly, it would seem, on 
account of his facility and force as a speaker, for neither then noit at any subsequ 
period of his career was he reckoned a very erudite lawyer— and was often employed on 
appeal cases before the house of lords. In 1748 he -was appointed by the ministry 
solicitor-general, entered the house of commons as member for Boroughbridge, and at 
once took a high position. In 1746 he acted, ex as counsel against the rebel lords, 
Lovat, Balmerino, and Kilmarnock; was appointed king’s attorney in 1754; and at this 
time stood so high that, had not the keenness of his ambition been mitigated by a well- 
founded distrust of his fitness for leading the house, he might have aspired to the high- 
est political honors. He became chief- justice of the king’s bench in 1756, and entered 
the House of Lords under the title of baron Mansfield of Mansfield in the county of Not- 
tingham. Still, his political Toh has little interest for posterity. As his opinions were 
not those of the popular side, he was exposed to much abuse and party hatred. ^ dimiiis, 
among. others, bitterly attacked him; and during the Gordon riotg of l780, his house, 
with all his valuable books and manuscripts, was burned. He declined, with much dig- 
nity, indemnification by parliament. In 1776 Murray was made earl of Mansfield. He 
worked hard as a judge till 1788, when age and ill-health forced him to resign. He died 
Mar. 20, 1798, in the 89th year of his age. 

MANSFIELD VALLEY, a village of Alleghany co., Penn., 5 m. from Pittsburg, 
on Chartiers creek, and the Panhandle and Ohartiers Valley railroad; pop. about 3,000. 
It has 5 churches, an academy, a newspaper, 3 savings banks, a smelting furnace, a glass 
factory, and an abundant supply of coal. 

MAKSLAFG-HTEE is, in Scotland, the offense of causing the death of a person bjr 
some carelessness or neglect. In England the offense is usually called culpable homi- 
cide. ... ■ 

MANSLAUGHTEB (ante), the unlawful killing of another without malice, express 
or implied. Manslaughter is either voluntary, i.e., where there was an intent to Commit 
the injury; or involuntary, where there was no such intent. It differs from murder in 
its absence of malice, and, as it is supposed to be committed in hot blood, no person can 
be an accessory before the fact. Among cases of homicide which constitute a man- 
slaughter may be mentioned killing a person by gross negligence, though in the discharge 
of a lawful act; killing a person >"ho has given great provocation; and kiiling an officer 
acting without or beyond his authorit^r, though this may also be excusable homicide. 
The killing of an officer acting within his legal authority* is murder. The provocation 
above-mentioned must be immediate, not remote; and though proof of provocation suf- 
ficiently repels the presumption of malice which the law attaches to every case of homi- 
cide, it is not sufficient to lower an offense from murder to manslaughter, if expreSvS 
malice be made out. In most of the United States manslaughter is divided into different 
degrees, punished with longer or shorter terms of imprisonment. 

MAN STEIN, Von, a Prussian gen. who distinguished himself in the Fran co-Prussian 
war of 1870. ^ At- the head of the 9th corps, in the army of prince Frederick Charles, he 
participated in the battle of Vionville, At Gravelotte, Aug. 18, 1870. he commanded the 
German center, and served throughout the campaign, retiring in 1878, 

MANT, Richard, D.D., b. Southampton, Eng., 1776; educated at Winchester col- 
lege, and Trinity college, Oxford, taking his bachelor’s degree in 1797; was elected 
fellow of Oriel college in 1798; was curate and vicar of several parishes in and near 
London 1804-15; received degree of d.d. from the university of Oxford; was made 
bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenora, Ireland, in 1820, and in 1823 transferred to the see of 
Down and Connor. He was the author of a valuable Comm.entm'y on the Bible in con- 
nection with Dr. D’Oyle;^. This had an immense sale in England, and was republished 
in New York, with additions by bishop Hobart. Besides many sermons and tracts, and 
several poetical pieces, he published Biographical Notices of the Apostles; Scriptuml Nar- 
ratives of Ghrisfs Life; History of the Church of Ireland from the BeformaUoii to the 
Union of the Ciiurches of England and Ireland in 1801; Ancient Hymns from the Homan 
Breviary loith original Hym ns. 

MANTCHU'BIA, a territory in eastern xisia, under the dominion of the Chinese 
empire, extending between lat, 42° and 58° m, and bounded, according to its present 
limits, by the Amur on the n. ; by the Usuri and the Sungacha on the e., separating it 
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from tlie Russian maritime territory of Orocbi; by the Sban-Alin range on the s., 
separating it from Korea; and by a portion of tiie Kbingan mountains, the river Sira- 
Mureii, and the district of the upper Sungari, wbicb separate it on the from the 
desert of Gobi. Previously to the incursions of the Russians on the n. the area of this 
territory was about 682,000 sq.m. ; it is now about 378,000 sq.m.; nearly one-half having 
passed into the possession of the Russians, who concluded a treaty with the Chinese, 
Kov. 14, 1860, finally making over to themselves ail the territory e, of the Usuri and u. 
and e. of the AmuiC Pop. variously estimated at from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000. Man* 
tcimria is divided into three provinces, Shing- King— formerly Leaotong, which alone _ 
contains upwards of 2,100,000 inhabitants, and the ciiief town of which, Slukden, is the 
seat of government for the three provinces— Girin or Kirin, and Tsi-tsi-har. The country 
is mountaineus, densely wooded in the s,, but consisting cliiefiy of prairies and grass- 
land in the north. It IS well watered and fruitful in the valleys. The rivers are the 
Amur (the northern boundaiy), the Usuri (the eastern boundary), and the Sungari, which 
waters the two provinces of Girin and Tsi-tsi-har. The Sungari is about (1200 m. in 
length ; its banks, which form the most densely-peopled region of Manlchuria, are low 
and fertile, and its general course is n.e. to its junction with the Amur. About 200 m. 
iroiii its source, it passes the tiourishiog trading city of Girin, in lat. 48° 40' n., with a 
pop. variously estimated at from 150,000 to 160,000, and inhabited by Mantchus and 
GMnese, but by the latter in far greater numbers. The city of Mukden, on the Sira- 
Muren, is large and beautiful, surrounded by walls, and coutaining 200,000 inhabitants. 
In 1631 it was the seat of the government of the empire of Mantcbu. Millet, barley, 
tobacco, and oats are largely produced, and herds of cattle are fed on the prairies. 
Chinese form the great bulk of the population; the Mantchus are for the most part sol- 
diers, and are drafted out of the country into China. For the histoiy of Mautchuria, 
see, CHESfESB Emfiee. 

The Mantchus are the present rulers of China, who gradually subjugated the country; 
the first emperor of the new dynasty, Shunche, succeeding to the last of the Mings in 
1644. They are not a nomadic race like the Mongols, but are given to agriculture or 
hunting, according to the part of their country they inhabit. They are of a lighter 
complexion and slightly heavier build than the Chinese, have the same conformation of 
the eyelids, but rather inore beard, and their countenances present greater intellectual 
capacity. Literary pursuits are more esteemed by them than b}’- Mongolians, and tliey 
are less under the priesthood. The Mantchus, in short, may be regarded as^ the most 
improvable race in Central Asia, if not on the continent. — Williams, Middle Kingdom. 

MAKTEGH'A, Axdrea, 1431-1517; studied art under Francesco Squarcione, a 
famous master of Padua. Here Mantegna produced his first work in the churches of 
Santa Sofia and San Glirisiofano. Rapidly acquiring skill and fame, he removed to 
Mantua, "where his acknowledged masterpiece, “ The Triumph of Caesar,” was painted. 
This is now at Hampton court, England. From Mantua he wavS called to Rome by 
Innocent VIII., and received from him the kindest treatment and remunerative employ- 
ment^ but soon returned to Mantua. Here, by his proficiency and genius both in the 
higher class of engTaving and as a religioxis and historical painter, he obtained a high 
rank in his profession as well as large estate. 

MAISTTELL, Gtdeok Algernon, an eminent British paleeontologist and geologist, 
was b. at Lewes, in Sussex, in 1790; studied medicine, and for some time practiced in 
his native town. Subsequently he removed to Brighton, and thence to London, where 
he died, Kov. 10, 1852. Mantell’s principal wmrks are: Fossils of the South Botons (1822); 
The Fossils of TUgate Forest; Wonders of Geology (1838), perhaps the most popular 
geological work ever written bj^ an Englishman; and Medals of Greation, or First Les- 
sons in Geology {t84A). He was a very voluminous writer, no lep than 67 wmrks and 
memoirs of his being mentioned in Agassiz and Strickland’s Bibliotheca Zoohgm et Geo- 
logiw. His claims to a permanent place in the history of science rest chiefly on his 
laborious investigations into the fossils of the Wealden beds. To him we owe the dis- 
covery and description of four out of five of the great dinosaurian reptiles — viz., the 
iguanodon, the hylmosaurus, the peloroscmrus, and the regnosaurus. 

MANTEL-PIECE, the lintel over the opening of a fire-place supporting the masonry 
above. It was in ancient times frequently ornamented with moldings and carving. 
The name is now applied to the marble or wooden jambs, lintel, and shelf so universally 
used. 

MANTES (anc. a t. of France, in the department of Seine-et-Oise, beauti- 

fully situated on the left bank of the Seine, 29 in. w.n.w. from Paris, on the railway 
between Paris and Rouen. Mantes is a place of great antiquity, and of much historic 
interest. Itwvas a town of the Celts, from which the Druids -were expelled by Julius 
Ceesar. ‘William the conqueror took it by assault in 1087, put the inhabitants to the 
sword, razed , the fortifications, and burned three-foruths of the houses; hut here he 
received the injury, through the starting of his horse, which caused his death in a few 
days. Mantes luis has a considerable trade in wheat, large tanneries, and saltpeter 
manufactories. Pop. ’76, 5,649. On the opposite side of the river, connected with 
Mantes by bridges and an island, is the village of linuiy, with a pop. of 1304. 
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MAI^TEUFFEL, Edwin Hans Kael, Baron von, b. Magdeburg, 1809; entered a 
military career by joining the dragoon guards, April 29, 1827 ; and became second lieut. 
the following year. He displayed an industrious character allied with considerable 
capacity, and interested his superior officers to that degree that he was sent for tv/o years 
(1834-36) to the general military academy. In two years following he acted as regimen- 
tal adjutant, being named adjutant to the 2d brigade of cavalry guards, Oct. 18, 1889. From 
1840-48 he was in the immediate service of prince Albrecht, but in the latter year W'ns 
transferred to that of the king, with the rank of adjutant of the wing, being made" a major 
in 1852, and lieut. col. in 1858. He wms now placed in command of the 5th uhlan regiment; 
and in 1854 of the 3d cavalry brigade. His advancement continued to be rapid, and in 
1858 he w'as made maj. gen., in 1831 adjutant-gen., and in the autumn of the latter year 
lieut.geu. In 1864 gen. Manteuflel was engagedin the Sleswick-Holstein war, was present 
at the battle of Missunde, and commanded in the engagements and movements whicli 
resulted in the occupation of Jutland. After the close of this wax he -was employed in 
effecting a solution of the difficulty between Austria and Pi’ussia, and arranged for the con- 
vention of Gastein, by which this xvas brought about. He was now made governor of the 
duchj^ of Sleswick, with command of the Prussian troops in Holstein and the marines sta- 
tioned at Kiel. In 1866 the war between Prussia and Austria broke out, and Mantenffel 
was ordered into active service. At midsummer he was commanding in chief the army of 
the Maine, and fought at Hemstadt, Vettingen, Kossbrunn, and Wfirzbiirg; receiving from 
the king for his seiwices the order of merit. At the close of the war he was sent to St. 
Petersburg on a diplomatic mission, and on Ms return wuis made general -in-command 
of the troops in Sleswick-Holstein, being advanced to the rank of general of cavalry, 
and a month later made commandant of the 9th army corps. In 1868 he w^as placed in 
command of the 1st army corps, and was engaged in the Franco-German war. His corps 
was under fire at Courcelles and Noisseville, directed the evacuation of Metz and the dis- 
posal of the prisoners, and then re-entered active service in a campaign against gen. 
Bourbaki. Later he operated against the south and south-east armies of the French, and 
performed most brilliant and effective service. In 1872 gen. Manteuffel was invested 
with the insignia of the order of the Black Eagle, and was "afterw^ard made field-marshal 
gen., and aid-de-camp gen. to the emperor. 

MANTEUFFEL, Otto Theodor, Baron von, b. Prussia, 1805; studied jurispradence 
at Halle, and in 1827 became a minor magistrate at Berlin. When Count Brandenburg 
undertook the suppression of the revolutionary movement of 1848, Manteuffel was made 
minister of the interior. In this office he displaj'ed a high order of executive ability, and 
gained the confidence of the middle classes. In 1850 he'” took ofiice as minister of foreign 
affairs. Two years later he vas appointed president of the council of ministers, and in 
1.856 he Avas sent to Paris as one of the plenipotentiaries to negotiate a peace. He retired 
from the ministry in 1858. ^ ^ ^ 

y ■ MArTIDJE.\:: See Mantis. 

MAN'TIGEE, or MANTijGRE, a monster with the body of a tiger, the head of an old 
man, and long spiral horns. It is one of the imaginary creatures known in heraldic 
blazon, and is variously represented, sometimes with the horns of an ox and feet of a 
dragon. The supporters of the earl of Huntingdon are mantegres without horns. 

MANTINE'A, anciently a city of Arcadia, in the Peloponnesus, on the borders of 
Argolis. It was situated on the river Ophis, in the midst of abroad plain, and was famous 
as being the scene of several battles; of which the most important "was that fought between 
the Spartans and the Thebans under Epaminondas (362 B.e.), in which the former were 
defeated. Its site is now cB.llecl Paimpoli Some ruins still remain, the principal of 
which are those of a theater whose diameter v^as 240 feet. See col. Leake’s Tramls in 
(Lond. 1830). 

MANTIS, a Linnsean genus of orthopterous insects, which included not only those now 
constituting the family mantidm, but also the plimmidm (leaf-insects, specter-insects, 
walking-stick insects, etc.). All of them are of very remarkahle forms. The mantida? have 
a nprow, compressed, and elongated abdomen, and a long thorax, wdiich consists almost 
entirely of the first segment. The head is triangular, with large eyes, three small stein- 
matie eyes, and rather long bristle-like antennas. The wings fold in a fan-like manner, 
and the wing-covers are long, narroxv, and thin. The second and third pair of legs are 
long and slender, and are used only for locomotion; the first pair are chiefly used as 
weapons of combat and instruments of prehension, and have the mm nnusually long and 
large; the also long and large, compressed, and capable of closing on the mm, so 
that the sharp edges cut like a pair of scissors. The mantidse feed on other insects, and 
remain long fixed in one position, moving theirfore-iegs in the air to catch prev, which has 
led to a superstitious regard for them as praying insects, and to many foolish notions and 
legends concerning them. One species (Jf, religiosa) is plentiful in the south of France 
and in Italy, and others are frequent in wmrmer parts of the w’orld .The mantidse 
not only lie in wait for prey, but move about in quest of it, moving slowly, and 
advancing stealtiiily on the victim. Many of them are large insects. Sonie of the" South 
American ones are 4 in. in length. They are all of very pugnacious disposition, the 
combat generally terminating in the decapitation of one of the combatants, or the divid- 
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mg of its body in some part by tbe legs of tbe other; and the victor enjoys his triiiinph 
in eating the vanquished. In China and some other parts of the east, these insects are 
kept in cages, and set to fight with each other for the amusement of the beholders. 
Some of the mantidse (genus have the forehead produced into a horn. 

MAITTLE, a long flowing robe, worn in the middle ages over the armor, and fastened 
by a fibula in front, or at the right shoulder. The mantle is an importrut part of the 
official insignia of the various orders of knighthood. Ltadit S of rank wore similar man- 
ties, in many instances decorated with heraldic charges, in which case tlie mantle bora 
either the impaled arms of the lady and her husband, or her husband’s arms only. A 
mumber of examples may be seen in monumental effigies. 

MAITTIET, a sort of temporary fortification intended to protect the men %vorldng 
'.guns in embrasures, casemate, or port-holes from the bullets of ^sharp-shooters. The 
.mantlet is usually made to be hoisted up while the gunner takes aim, and then lowered 
to cover the "Whole opening except a circular aperture for the muzzle of the cannon. 
With every increase in the range and precision of small-arms, mantlets become more 
i essential for the safety of gunners. Mantlets are made of thick fir, of solid oak planks, 
(Or of iron plates, the last being preferable, as the lightest. At Sebastopol, the Russians 
effectively blocked their embrasures by thick mantlets of plaited rope suspended freely. 
A mantlet of planks or iron plates, about 5 ft. high, and occasionally mounted on small 
wheels, is also used to protect sappers working at the end of a sap, although a rolling 
.gabion is preferred for this purpose by many engineers, 

llAHTni'0, or IjAMBEEqtJiH, a heraldic ornament depicted as hanging down from 
"the helmet, and behind the escutcheon. It is considered to represent either the cointise, 
;'an ornamental scarf which passed round the body, and over the shoulder; or the military 
Muantle, or robe of estate. When intended for the cointise, it is cut into irregular strips 
‘and curls of the most capricious forms, whose contortions are supposed to indicate that 
It has been torn into that ragged condition in the field of battle.^ When the mantling is 
treated as a robe of estate, the bearings of the shield are sometimes embroidered on it. 
A mantling adjusted so as to form a background for the shield and its accessories, con- 
stitutes an achiedement It is not till the latter end of the 14th c. that the man- 

tling appears as a heraldic ornament on seals. In British heraldry, the mantling of the 
.sovereign is of gold lined with ermine; that of peers, of crimson velvet lined with 
•.ermine. Knights and gentlemen have generally crimson velvet lined vrith white satin; 
ibut sometimes the livery colors (see Livery) are adopted instead, as is generally the 
practice in continental heraldry. 

MAKTTJA (Ital. Mantom), an ancient city of Lombardy, and formerly capital of a 
'■duchy of same name, but now belonging to the kingdom of Italy, is situated in lat. 
•45^ 9' 84" n., long. 10® 48' 1" e. Its pop. ^(1871) of 26,687 comprises a number of Jews, 
•whose commercial influence and social privileges are more extensive in this city than in 
sany other of Italy. Mantua occupies two islands formed by branches of the Mincio, the 
waters of which surround the city, with the additional defense of swamps or marshy 
Hakes. It is the most strongly fortified town in Italy, but, owing to its situation, is 
extremely unhealthy— a fact evinced by tlie pallid faces of the inhabitants. There are 
five gateways leading into the city, one of which, deserves examina- 

tion. The fortifications of Mantua, including its vast citadel, present such a combination 
of defensive resources, that its regular investment could only be effected by a numerous 
.army; and its reduction even then would be impracticable, except by famine. It forms 
one of the four fortresses of the Quadrilateral, which, by the treaty of Villafranca, 
iremained in the hands of Austria. The streets of Mantua are spacious and regular, but 
vindifferently paved; the squares are numerous and fine. Some of the public buildings 
:are splendid, both from the massive grandeur of their proportions and the novel beauty 
vof their architecture. The inadequate population of Mantua, added to tlie .somber cha,r- 
acter of its feudal structures, imparts to the city an air of gloomy decadence, except in 
tthe central commercial quarters, and the populous animated G-hetto or Jewish quarter, 
:Stiil subject to inclosure. The ancient ducal palace, or Gastello di Corte, a vast irregular 
pile of building, was the state residence and fortress of the Gonzagas, by whom it was 
•erected, and now serves as a state prison and for public offices. The adjoining sumptuous 
.^edifice, which now comprises the Palazzo ImpeHale, the Palazzo Vece/iio, and the Cmis 
Imp&riale, or Provincial Tribunal, was originally planned and begun by Buonacolsi, the 
feudal lord of Mantua, in 1302; it contains 500 rooms, including a magnificent suite of 
•state apartments, -whose choicest embellishment consists of the paintings and designs of 
■the great Mantuan artist, Giulio Romano. The cathedral of San Pietro, also designed 
by G. Romano, contains some fine frescos. The cTe v-s of San Martino and Sant’ 
Egidio are of great antiquity— the former dating f >i . r;28, and the latter from 568. 
'The province of Mantua bad a high reputation in the i hu';* of tlie Romans. After sharing 
the fate of the rest of northern Italy, it was seized by the Gonzagas about the commence- 
mieut of the 14th century. The last duke of the house of Gonzaga died childless at 
Padua in 1708, when Mantua fell into the hands of Austria. Austria gave it up with 
3ier other Italian possessions in 1866. — Mantua is capital of a province of the same name, 
with an area of 855 sq.m. ; pop. ’72, 288,942. 
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MA2nJ (from the Sanskrit man, to think; literalljs the thinking being) is the reputed:: 
author of the most renowned law-book of the ancient Hindus; and likewise of an ancient 
Kalpa work on Vedic rites. It is matter, however, of considerable doubt whether both 
works belong to the same individual and whether the name Manu, especially in the case 
of the author of the law-book, was intended to designate an historical personage ; for, in 
several passages of the Yedas (q.v.), as well as the Mahablulrata (q.v,), Manu is men- 
tioned as the progenitor of the Imman race; and in the first chapter of the law-book 
ascribed to him, he declares himself to have been produced by VMj, an offspring of the 
Supreme Being, and to have created all this universe. Hindu mythology knows, more- 
over, a succession of Manus, each of whom created, in his own period, the world anew 
after it had perished at the end of a mundane age. The word Manu— kindred with our 
“mu??/’ — belongs therefore, properly speaking, to ancient Hindu mythology, and it was 
connected with the renowned law-book in order to impart to the latter the sanctity on 
which its authority rests. This work is not merely a law-book in the European sense 
of the word.: it is likewise a s^'^stem of cosmogony; it propounds metaphysical doctrines^ 
teaches the art of government, and, amongst other things, treats of tlie state of the soul 
after death. The chief topics of its twelve books are the following: 1, Creation ; 2. Edu- 
cation and the duties of a pupil, or the first order; 8. Marriage and the duties of a 
householder, or the second order; 4. Means of subsistence, and private morals; 5. Diet, 
purification, and the duties of women; 6. The duties of an anchorite and an ascetic, or 
the duties of the third and fourth orders; 7. Government, and the duties of a king and 
the military caste; 8. Judicature and law, private and criminal; 9. Continuation of the 
fonner, and the duties of the commercial and servile castes; 10. Mixed castes and the 
duties of the castes in time of distress; 11. Penance and expiation; 12. Transmigration 
and final beatitude. The text of this w'ork has been published in several editions both 
in India and Europe. An excellent English translation of it we owe to sir W. Jones 
(2d ed., by Haughton, London, 1825), and a very good French translation to A. Loiseleur 
Deslongchamps (Paris, 1833). 

MANUAL, in military language, is an exercise with the musket or rifle, through which, 
recruits ai.’e drilled, to give them a free use of their limbs, and of the weapon regarded 
merely as a pike. It comprises the first course of instruction after the rifle has been, 
placed in the learner’s hands. 

MANUEL I, COMNENUS, Emperor of Constantinople, and fourth son of the emperor 
Calo-Joannes, was born about 1120, and succeeded his father in 1143. He became at 
once involved in an uninterrupted series of wars both with the eastern and western 
nations, and greatly distinguished himself by his courage and heroism. In 1144 Ray- 
mund, prince of Antioch, who had thrown off the Byzantine yoke, was compelled to^ 
submit again to vassalage; and in the following year the Turks, who had invaded 
Isanria, were paralyzed by repeated and decisive defeats. In 1147 the crusaders, under' 
Louis yil. of France and Conrad III. of Germany, marched through Manuel’s domin- 
ions without hindrance on his part, as he was at this time preparing for his notable* 
(jontest with Roger, king of Sicily, for the possession of Greece. At first this contest 
was highly favorable to Manuel; but after the death of Roger the foidune of war 
changed, and peace was concluded in 1155. The rest of his life was spent in wars with, 
the Hungarians and Turks. He died Sept. 24, 1180. 

MAKIJEL 11. , PAL.^EOL'OGUS, Byzantine emperor, 1348-1425, succeeded his 
father, John VL He had been an associate in the empire in 1372. At the death of his 
father in 1391, being held as a hostage by sultan Bajazet, he escaped from Kicsea to Coii- 
stantiuople, his own capital, to secure the throne for himself, without informing the* 
sultan. Bajazet, enraged at his breach of faith, marched against him, ravaged the* 
country adjoining Constantinople, and invested the city by sea and land. Manuel 
applied to the western princes, who sent him an army of i00,000 men under Sigismund, 
king of Hungary, and John, count of Nevers. The allies, at first successful, were* 
defeated with great slaughter by Bajazet at Nicopolis in 1396, with the loss of 10,009^ 
men. Bajp.et then returned to the siege with greater vigor than before. Seeing the 
determination of the citizens to hold out, he made a private agreement with John, 
Manners nephew, to place him on the throne of Constantinople, and John was to deliver- 
up the city to the^ Turks, and remove the imperial seat to Peloponnesus. He sent also 
deputies to the inhabitants, proposing to withdraw his army provided they expelled 
Manuel and placed John upon the throne. Manuel voluntarily resigned, received John 
into the city, conducted him to the palace, and then set sail for Venice to ask aid 
from the western princes against the Turks. Large supplies were promised. The 
citizens of Constantinople refusing to comply with such a base treaty, the siege was- 
renewed, and its fall imminent when Bajazet was called away to resist Tamerlane. He* 
raised the siege and went against Tamerlane with a large army, but was defeated at 
Angora, 1401, and taken prisoner. After the defeat and death of Bajazet in 1403, 
Manuel reigned in peace. He was succeeded by his son John VII., Paloedlogus. 

MANUFACTURES (from Latin maTivs, a hand, had facio, I make). Bearing the* 
significance which it gained with its derivation, this word describes the first structures,, 
processes, and compositions designed by the mind of man, and executed by his band 
labor, with more accuracy than it does the accomplishment of the machinery of th& 
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present day, to yrhlcli it is more generally applied. The first articles of inaiiiifactiire 
must have'been such as could be successfully employed for prociiriDg the necessaries of 
life; and, in fact, the first of such articlesthat have been discoyered, representing the ear- 
liest ages of mail’s existence upon eariii of which any traces remain, have been rude millS' 
for grimling grain; knives and other ofi'ensive weapons for destroying game; fishdiooks;, 
pointed implements, which evidently filled the place of needles; and stone haininers,. 
axes, chisels, and otlier tools, used for building purposes (see Lake Dwellixos; Labok). 
The processes to enforce nature and render its powers applicable to the preservation of 
human life were therefore, and in this order, the acquisition of food; the clothing of 
the body to protect it from the elements; and the erection of dwelUngs, partly for the 
same purpose, and partly for safety against wild and dangerous animals, and human 
foes hardly less dangerous in their sWage condition. And ft is to be observed that 
the ingenuity and toil of man have ever since been devoted to these purposes; added tC" 
which have been the necessities arising from improved or extended mental conditions,, 
and the spread of wants in a direction other than material. Manufactures have there- 
fore included food-processes, the manipulation of fabrics, and building-construction ; tOr 
which have been added, in the course of time, the art of war, the arts of design, and 
applied science, as agencies to fulfill the duties imposed by an ever- changing anS ever- 
advancing civilization. It is one of the fortuuate incidents of human history that wdtb 
few exceptions the processes of labor applied to the manufactures may be traced even 
in our day as these existed at the very beginning. It is possible to follow any art to its- 
inception, and to trace its history to the first rude efforts of primeval man, with a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy, affording, wdien the results of such an investigation are- 
brought into juxtaposition, a comprehensive view, of the entire field of human art. 
Sucir investigations have been made, and their collected results exist in the industria! 
museums of Europe and America. Kemarkable also is the occurrence of the earliest 
methods in use in the arts, in actual practice among savage and semi-civilized ’races in 
different parts of the world in our own time. The natives of Central and South America^ 
xlfrica, and certain parts of Asia still employ the same processes in agriculture that 
•were in use thousands of years ago; mills of the same character as those used by the 
Egyptians many centuries before the Christian era are still in active employment in. 
northern Africa; and pottery of the same design and fashioned after the same* methods 
and with the same tools as among the earliest races, are still made by their descendant-& ^ 
in different parts of the world. And while “we may thus view at one glance, in opera- ' 
tion, methods and tools divided in actual history by many centuries, we are also enabled 
to follow the progress of the arts and manufactures, their improvemeut or their deca- 
dence, through existing specimens of workmanship. From tlie beginning in the aggre- 
gate — whatever may liave been the case wuth certain nations or races — man seems to 
have been impressed by a restless spirit, and to have been continually provoked to an 
active ingenuity in labor. The very first instances of handhvork that have come to our 
knowledge through the labors of explorers have illustrated the impulse towards improve- 
ment. iVom the stone age to the neolithic, and from that to tlie age of iron — as we- 
generally record our evidences of these periods — the progress not only in excellence of ' 
workmanship, but in beautj^ is remarkable. And while it is easy to understand the- 
mental processes that induced endeavor after a higher quality of article When the- 
improvement represented a practical good to be achieved, it is necessary for us to recon- 
cile our ideas of prehistoric man with the fact that he was infiuenced by a leaning towards- 
the gesthetic, and that even so early he show'ed signs of struggling toward an improved 
art-taste. The fact is important that in all the history of manufactures the beautiful has 
been allied with the practical, with a persistence wdiich seems to have the character of a 
law. — The next important tendency to be observed in viewing the history of manufac- 
tures is that of applying the forces of nature to the reduction of human labor. As it is 
to this tendency that w^e owe the inventions wdich so extended the scope of the arts, its- 
importance -will hardly he underrated. Yet it is to be observed that in^ the beginning'" 
the forces of nature, expressed and operative through such rude mechanical devices as 
were at first invented, were called into operation only wdien the power of man had proved 
unequal to the task in hand. Man labored to the extent of his capacity, and only then 
supplemented his own efforts by the employment of the mechanical po-wers. There is 
nothing therefore inexplicable in the fact that wliiie w'e know the ancients possessed a 
knowledge of the more hidden forces, and the means to apply them, they did not make 
use of these in instances wdiere they might, but seem to have preferred the exercise of 
human force and ingenuity. A noble ambition appears to have influenced man in lAiose 
early days; impelling him* to push to the utmost his individual capacity; and to place 
upon record, by means of his wmrk, the comprehensive nature of man’s ability, his powder 
to meet emergencies, his control, within himself, of a microcosm rmiresenting all the 
possible constructive capacity of the entire world of mechanism. The arts of Greece 
and Rome, of Babylon and Sfineveh, Carthage and Phenicia, as these have been pre- 
served to us, sufficiently illustrate this phase of our subject. But the concentration cut 
of wiiicii grew marvelous excellence presently ceased to exist; the Tall of hlineveh, 
Carthage, Greece, and Borne, the inroads of barbarians, and the distribution of power 
over the face of Europe, blotted out for the time all progress m the arts| and the “dark 
ages” settled down upon civilization through a gloomyperiod of centuries, to the utter 
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-check of improvement, and to the destmction of the arts and manufactures, except so 
far as these contributed to positive necessities and to sensual desires. Out of this period 
'of inaction and stagnation of creative ability, civilization burst forth in the 13th c., 
•beginning the “middle ages” and i]xQ renaman6e, a time when man reached the highest 
pitch of skill in hand-work, and when manufactures attained an excellence in beauty, 
capacity for service, and durability, wiiicli they have never since surpassed even if they 
have approached. The history of the arts and crafts of Europe in the middle ages shows 
a surprising advance in all directions. The progress in merit in the fine arts has been 
fully recognized, and this was reflected in the condition of the crafts and the improve- 
ment in manufactures. Directly we see it in the wood-carvings of Brabant, Flanders, 
and Italy; in the wmnderful art displayed in the manufacture of fictile ware; in the form 
given to bronze, iron, and brass; and in the intricate and beautiful carving of ivory. 
The most magnificent armor, displaying workmanship of exquisite beauty, is of this 
period. And so the most commonplace objects — the ordinary utensils of the household, 
the very architecture of the houses themselves—reflected the splendid genius of the mas- 
ters of art. And above all, we are bound to consider tbe honesty of the workmanship 
peculiar to those days. The linen and wool fabrics of Holland and Flanders have never 
•since been improved upon. The heavy and costly damasks and satins and silks and 
velvets, which played so large a part in the costumes of the period, were honest stuffs, 
whose lasting as well as artistic qualities cannot be gainsaid. The furniture of the 
period was solid and firmly put together, besides being ornamented and decorated with 
correct taste and refined sentiment. In the reign of king John in England, the wealthier 
classes used iron chandeliers and candelabra, and each of these was finished and shaped 
by hand with the hammer and with the truest art-taste. The story of the Delia Bobbias, 
and their labors in search of a special glaze for china, is equaled only by the later story 
of Bernard Palissy, whose struggles after the same secret, lost again, have furnished the 
materiahfor many a book. In those days the blacksmith, and the cord wainer or shoe- 
maker, was as proud of his skill, and as earnest in the fulfillment of what he deemed his 
obligation to bis craft, as was tbe most esteemed artist of Florence or Yeuice under the 
patronage of the Medici. Faust, who became a printer, was a goldsmith in Mentz; 
Hans Sachs was a cobbler; Benvenuto Cellini was a gold and silver smith; Andrea del 
Barto, the painter, was a goldsmith’s apprentice ; and Ghiberti, who executed the tw^o 
.gates of the baptistery in Florence, which Michael Angelo said were “ worthy of Para- 
1 dise,” was the son of a goldsmith. Thus, at that time, art and manufacture went hand 
' in hand ; the union of the beautiful and the useful being considered not only desirable, 
but incumbent on the artificer as a part of his trade. 

The conditions of labor in Europe, and therefore those of the manufactures, changed 
materially during the period between the 16th and the 18th centuries. The combinations 
of workingmen into guilds, and the wealth and power to which these attained, brought 
about the introduction of the force of mpital, by the concentration of great wealth in a 
few hands; and the application of this force to manufactures on an enormous scale was 
brought about by the application of power to machinery, and the establishment of the 
factory system. From this moment, not only the system of manufacturing, but the 
•character of the workmanship, and of artisans, the nature and amount of the demand 
for manufactures, the methods of supply, and the modes of transportation, altered 
throughout the civilized world. The history of manufactures fell under the influence 
cf the invention and application of machinery, to which the arts of design necessarily 
played a secondary part. From 1771, when the first mill with water-power, tind Ark- 
wright’s machinery, was set up in England, to 1835, the number of operatives employed 
In the factories of the United Kingdom had grown to 354,68-1:, of which number 195,508 
were females. In 1856 the number of operatives was 682,497, of whom 409,300 were 
females^ 25,982 being under 13 years of age. The number of factories, between 1838 
and 1856, increased 28 per cent; the amount of power increased 63 percent; and the 
mumber of hands employed, 80 per cent. In 1786, in every $200,000,000 in value of the 
product of manufacture in France, 60 per cent of the cost was for labor, and 40 per cent 
for raw material. In 1876 this condition was exactly reversed, 40 per cent only of the 
oost being for labor, and 60 per cent for raw material. In 1876 the total industrial 
product of France was valued at $2,400,000,000. These few figures are offered merely 
for their suggestive value; the statistics of the different articles of manufacture, and in 
different countries, will be found under their proper titles ; see Cottoit, Lbsten Hats 
: <etc, ^ 

Beverley, in his Eistary of Virgmia, waiting in 1705, refers thus to the dependence 
of the American colonists upon other nations to supply their wants: “They have their 
<^lothmg of all sorts from England, as linen, woolen, and silk, hats and leather; yet flax 
and hemp grow nowhere in the world better than here. Their sheep yield a’ood increase 
and bear good fleeces, but they shear them only to cool them. The mulberiy-tree, whose 
leaf is the proper food of the silk-worm, grows there like a weed, and silk-worms have 
been observed to thrive extremely, and without hazard. The very furs that their hats 
are made of, perhaps, go first from thence. The most of their hides lie and rot, or are 
made use of only for covering dry goods in a leaky house. Indeed, some few hides, 
with much ado, are tanned and made into servants’ shoes; but at so careless a rate that 
Ihe farmers do not care to buy them if they can get others; and sometimes, perhaps, a 
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better maBager tbaii ordinary will vouchsafe to make a pair of breeclies of deerskin. 
They are such abominable ill-hiisbauds, that though their country be overrun with wood, 
thev have all their wooden-ware from England; their cabinets, chairs, tables, stools, 
che'sts. ])(!Xe;, cart-wheels, and all other things— even so much as their bowls and bircliea 
brooins—to ilie eternal reproach of their laziness.” From which emphatic narrative by 
un eve-wiiness it will be inferred tbat the standard of manufactures in the country under 
■consideralion, a century and three-quarters ago, did not offer promise of the* results 
reached at the present* time. The tirst attempt at ship-building in the colonies was in 
the conslrnction of the Ommt in 1614 at Manhattan river. She was 16 tons burden, 68 
ft. keel, 441 ft. long, and lli ft. wide. In her, in 1616, capt. Wilkinson discovered the 
Sclnulkill “river, and explored nearly the entire coast from Nova Scotia to the capes of 
Tirgfuia. The saw-mill is said to have been introduced into Massachusetts in 1633, 
some years before it was used in England. x\nd as late as 1767 a saw-mill wais destroyed 
in the^lattcr country by a mob, because it wms supposed to be destructive to the work of 
the sawyers. In IMl the general court of Massachusetts ppsed an act to the effect that 
itiiere “should be no monopolies but of such nc’w inventions as were profitable to the 
count!’}', and that for a short time only.” Saw-mills were introduced by the Dutch in 
New York as early as 1038, and seem to have been used there also for grinding-mills. 
'The erection of these mills brought about an improvement in house-building, wdiich had 
, previously amounted only to the construction of huts or wigwams. The first brick-kiln 
in New Jiiigland was set up in Salem, Mass., in 1629. In New Y'ork bricks were 
imported from Holland, until governor Stuyvesant introduced the industry. There wmre 
certainly tanners, cart-makers, glovers, furriers, aud shoemakers in the colonies about 
the middle of the 17th c., despite the assertion of Beverley, whose observation, however^ 
was probably confined to Virginia. 

In the .manufacture of fabrics the early colonists used the distaff and spindle, soon 
superseded by tlie spinning-wheel The British in those days, seeking to force the colo- 
nists to buy everything in the home market, threw every possible obstacle in the way of 
domestic manufactures. Early in the ISth c. spinning-schools were started in Boston, 
.and special taxes were imposed for their support. During the revolutionary war the 
colonists depended on their owm exertions for clothing and other necessities, and Har- 
grcave’s and Arkwright’s inventions were not permitted to be introduced across the 
Atlantic, so jealous were the British of the trade in their manufactures. Desphe all 
their efforts, however, a cotton-factory was established at Beverly, Mass., in 1787; of 
Arkwright’s machines, the first used iu the United States was in a mill at Pawtucket, K. 

1., in 1790. The first cotton-mill ever built in the world, which combined all the requi- 
sites for making finished cloth from raw cotton, is said to have been erected in Waltham, 
Mass., in 1813. Our colonial ancestors usually obtained their furniture from England, 
the most of it, of the best class, being made of mabogany and oak. At first the articles 
made in the colonies w^ere of the rudest character, and constructed of native woods. 
Later on, a South American and West India island trade sprang up, and mahogany and 
Tose-wood were imported, and worked up into bedsteads, sideboards, and cupboards. 
The first nails made in the colonies were manufactured by hand, and it was customary 
.among the country people to erect forges in the chimney-corners, and in the long winter 
.evenings to make quantities of nails— even the children taking a share in the labor of 
.this industry. About 1790 a machine for cutting and heading nails was invented by 
Jacob Perkins of Newburyport, Mass., which is said to have had a capacity of 10,000 
.nails per day. Another machine, invented by a citizen of Bridgewater, Mass., made, in 

1815. 150.000. 000 tacks. The introduction of the manufacture of glass into the American 
-colonies was contemporaneous with the settlement of the country; the first glass manu- 
factory being set up ia the woods about a mile from Jamestown, Ya., in 1607, In 1621 
.a fund was subscribed to establish a factory of glass beads, to be used as currency in 
trading with the Indians for furs. The first glass manufactory in Massachusetts was 
'established at Germantown, near Braintree, for glass bottles alone. In 1639 a glass-house 
was set up in Salem. In 1752 the general court of Massachusetts passed an act granting 
the sole privilege of making glass in the province to Isaac C. Wesley. A glass-house 
existed in Philadelphia in 1683. Pottery was brought out from England and Holland 
by the first settlers, but the early colonists used wooden dishes and pewter platters. Some 
pottery was made by the Plymouth, Jamestown, and Manhattan colonists. In 1819 the 
manufacture of fine porcelain was commenced in New York, and in 1827 it was made in 
Pennsylvania. The manufacture of hats was considered of importance by the colonists, 
-and ill 1662 the colonial government of Virginia offered a premium of 10 lbs. of tobacco 
for every hat made in the province. Protection was early applied to the raw material of 
.this industry, and in 1675 its exportation was prohibited. Before 1800 this manufacture 
was conducted in nearl}^ every state in the union, and by the census of 1810 returns were 
made of the manufacture of hats to the amount of $4,323,744. 

Silk-worm culture was proposed by James I. on the settlement of Virginia, and that 
monarch sent supplies of silk-worms’ eggs to the colony from his private stores. In fact, 
more or less silk was raised in all the colonies. In 1788 the president of Yale college 
wore at commencement a silk gown made from materials raised and woven in Connec- 
ticut. A piece manufactured from silk raised near Charleston, S. C. , in 1765, was made 
into three dresses, one of which was presented to the princess dowager of Wales, another 
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to lord Gliesterfield, and a third to Mrs. Harvey of South Carolina,^ in the possession of 
whose family it still remains. In 1837 the manufacture of silk in the United States 
received a powerful impulse from a report of the congressional committee on manufac- 
tures in favor of this industry. It was stated that one specimen of the niuUimuUs^ 

or mulberry, would sustain a sufficient number of silk-worms to raise 120 lbs, of silk, 
worth |640. Attention was directed to this industry in nearly all the states, and a con 
ditlon of excitement occurred which became inteiisilled by the promise of large fortunes. 
In the following year this excitement culminated in a degree perhaps never equaled by 
any similar movement, except the great “tuber” or bulb excitement in Holland and 
, England. Single mulberry-trees sold at $10, nurseries were established and did a thriv- 
i ing business, and thousands of persons invested in the new speculation. Two years 
' later a revulsion of interest occuiTed. Most of the nurseries were abandoned or destroyed, 
and moims mulUcmilis trees, healthy and well-branched, were offered at three cents each 
without linding buyers. See Silk. 

The manufacture of ladies’ shoes began early in colonial times, and the town of Lynn^ 
Mass., has been distinguished for this branch of industry almost from the time of its 
settlement. The first shoemakers in Lynn were established in 1635, and the first shoes 
made by them were of woolen cloth or neat leather only. Until 1800 shoes were made 
with wooden heels, covered with leather, but after that time leather heels were substi- 
tuted. The first invention of importance in this manufacture was the pegging machine; 
the next was the last-machine invented by Elias Howe. Another important invention, 
was the Mcivay sewing machine, for stitching the uppers and soles together. In 1870' 
Lyun produced 187,530 cases of boots and shoes, of 60 pairs each, being 11^250,000 pairs, 
valued at $17,000,000.^ An important manufacture, and one wffiicli is now more than a. 
century old in the United States, is that of combs. These ere at first imported from 
England by the colonists, but in 1759 an iron comb manufactory w^as in existence at 
West Newbury, Mass., where the business is still extensively conducted. In the same 
year there was a comb manufactory in Pennsylvania, and in 1793 one in Boston, and two 
or three in Leominster, Mass. The first machine for making combs was patented by 
Isaac Tryon in 1798. In 1809 three manufactories were established in Connecticut. At 
first the teeth were cut singly by a fine steel saw; but in 1814 a patent was granted for a 
machine which cut all the teeth at one operation. The invention of vulcanized India- 
mbber effected a revolution in the comb "manufacture. An important manufacture is 
that of the cards used in the manufacture of cotton and \voolen cloths. During the 
(rolonial period these cards w^ere manufactured by hand-labor ; and in that form their* 
making continued to be a valuable branch of industry until the latter part of the 18th 
century. In 1777 Oliver Evans invented a machine for making cards, wffiich is said to- 
iiaye produced them at the rate of 300 a minute. In 1784 another machine was invented 
which cut and bent the teeth, and had a capacity of 86,000 an hour, Cannon and can- 
non-balls were cast in Massachusetts as early as 1664. In 1748 a foundry at Bridgewater, 
Mass., made from 3 to 42 pounder guns ; and during the revolution, cannon, cannon-balls, 
and shells *were made in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland. Up to 1857 about 300,000 cannon had been cast in the United 
States. The manufacture of wall-paper did not begin in the United States until 1765, 
and in 1789 a production of 16,000 pieces per month in Philadelphia was considered a 
fair quantity. The first patterns with glazed grounds were made in 1824, but soon after 
the best French designs began to he imitated. The manufacture of iron was naturally 
one of the earliest industries practiced in the colonies. In 1620 there -were iron-works at 
Falling Creek, in the Jamestown, Va., settlement, but the following year the plac6 was- 
attacked by Indiams, and the inhabitants massacred, which stopped the manufacture of 
iron in that locality, and it was not resumed there until 1712. The first iron manufac- 
tory in Massachusetts was set up in Lynn about 1663, the village about the ivorks being 
named Hammersmith, after the place of the same name in England, whence many of thc- 
workmen employed there had emigrated. The first article oUiroii said to have been east 
in the American colonies was made at these works, being a small iron pot capable of 
holding about a quart. In 1750 there were in existence in tlie colonies 8 iron-mills and 
one furnace. The description of a furnace erected in 1794 in the town of Carver, Mass., 
mentions that 10 forges were there employed in making bar iron from scraps to the 
amount of 200 tons annually. Another of the early colonial industries was the manu- 
j facture^ of cordage, and as early as 1631 it was made in Boston, and in Charlestowm, 

I Mass., in 1662; in 1698 there were several rope-walks in Philadelphia; and in 1794 Vir 
j ginia and Maryland had each more rope-walks than any two of the northern and eastern 
i states. In 1804 a^spinning and twisting mill foi* making cordage was patented in the 
1 United States. The first paper-mill in America of which we have any account was 
' erected at Roxborough, near Germantown, in Pennsylvania, about 1693.* This was 50^ 
years after printing had been introduced into the colonies, hut only 5 or 6 years after a 
proclamation had been issued by the English, government for the'establislnnent of the 
first manufactory off white paper in England. The paper-mill in question was built by 
an ancestor of David Rittenliouse — whose family in Holland had long been engaged in 
the manufacture of paper-~and Wimam Bi*adford, the first printer in Philadelphia. In. 
1728 Bradford, when government printer in New York, owned a paper-mill in Elizabeth- 
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town, N. J., wMcli was probablT the second one erected in the colonies Benjamin 
lYanidin was, at various times, interested in the erection of 18 paper-mills. In li87 
there were 63 mills in operation in all the states. It is said that the first inamifactuie 
know? to ‘American history was that of salt, which was undertaken by the colonists at 
Tamestown Va,j in IGiO. 'riie first mill set up in IS ew England was a wmd^miU, near 
w“er own’ Mass,, which was taken down in 1633 and erected on Copp s hih m Boston 
In New York the first mill was a horse-mill, which was hmlt in 1626 on the sue now 
occupied bv Trinity church in that city. Agricultural implements were not made m 
AmS until a comparatively recent period. One of the fast pemons o mane a plow 
WM Thomas Jefferson, who attempted to solve the mathematical problem of the true 
surface of the mold-board, and in 1793 had several plows made after fas patterns, nbicb 
he used fm his in Virdnia. The first American, after Mr. Jeftereon who maue a 

plows for common use was alarmer livitig in New Jersey. 

bold, who invented the first cast-iron plow made in 4 ^ud 

was undertaken in the very earliest history of the colonies. One John Appleton set up 
fao fas ma fahouse in Massachusetts in 1640. In 1633 M outer \ an Twiller caused l e 
^ectiorof a brewery in New York city. The distillation of brandy comnienoed in the 
colonies in 1640. Wine w'as made in Virginia from the native grpe '’J, 
ni«ts who came over for the purpose, before 1622. In Is ew England go vei noi ^Vmtluop 
planted a vineyard as early as 1630, and Governor’s island, in Boston harbor, was granted 

^'°"The SXths evCT made in the colonies were the result of a bounty offleredby the 
senmnl TOurt of Massachusetts in 1640. In the follpwin.? year f®, 
several oersons who made attempts at this manutactuie, probably, a •, c c 
description of linen. Tlie first systematic effort at the maniifactiire of 
a company of Yorkshire men in 1644 at Rowley, Mass. At this period cotton was 
-obtained Lm Barbadoes, while hemp and flax were ‘"'g 

planted in the colonies in 1621 : the plant was introduced into the Caiolmas in 1(^6. it 
was grown only as a garden-plant, horvever, until aftertne revolutionaiy wai. The fast 
exportation of raw cotton oekrred in 1754. In 1775 a corporation was termed in Phil^ 
deFpliia called the “ United company of Philadelphia for promoting maniilactures, ^ of 
which Dr. Rush was president. Its object was “to establish S' 

woolens, lineus, and cottons, with a view to the exclusion and ®*® 1 

o-oods ” The company possessed a spinumg-jenny, newly imported from England, ami 
employed in their factory 400 women. Two years later this conmany contracted with 
.cZreaftrsupply clothil for the army.-A report made to the British house of com- 
mons in 1781, by the board of trade, on colonial industries, stated that in t'j? Ameiioan 
■colonies the settlers bad “fallen into the manufacture of woolen cloths and linen cloUis 
but for the use of their own families only; that the very high P^’ice of labor lendeied ff 
impracticable for them to manufacture such articles at less than 20 per cent dearei than 
that exported from England; that the greater part of the clothing worn in the woymee 
of Massachusetts Bay was imported from Great Britain, and sometimes from Ireland; 
that there were a few hat-makers only in the maritime towns; that there 
factures in New York worth mentioning, or in New Jersey ; that the chief trade ot 
Pennsylvania lay in the importation of provisions, no manufactures bein.g established, 
and their clothin^g and utensils for their houses all impoited from England; that Mas- 
sachusetts Bay some manufactures were carried on, as brown bolland 
which lessens the importation of cloaks and some other sorts of ®^®t 
report in view of what has been heretofore stated, will be seen to exhibit a 
undermte the manufacturing industry of the colonies; "which was, however, aiieady 
encroaching seriously upon the demand on the home market. ^ 

This brief statement concerning the early history of American ^ 

chiefly of interest in displaying, by contrast, the vast movement which took place in me 
century following the revolutionary war. In the United States, as elsewhere 
the world, the organization of local, national, and international exhibitions has foi warded 
this movement wfith a rapidity and a result of excellence oUierwise unattainable. _ 
The gross statistics of manufacturing in the United States were given in the U. d. 
-census for 1870 as follows; 


Establishments 

Steam-engines — Horse-power. . ...... 

Water-wheels — “ 

Hands employed— Males above 16. . . 
“ “ — Eemales above 15 


252,148 
1,215,711 ) 
1,130,431 S 
i;615,598| 
323,770 i 


Capital 

MSal 3,488,437,342 

. :: 


3,846,143 

1,939,368 


The increase in tbe different elements of this manufacturing industry as between 
1850-60 and 1860-70 vs(a.s as follows. 



ManmmissioB* 

Manure. 


Percentage of inoresiS© S^eTcenlageoffocreas# 

^ 1850 - 60 . 1860 - 70 . 

Establishments 14 per c t. 80 per ct . 

Hands employed ..... 37 38 “ 

Capital. Doubled. Doubled. 

Wages 60 per ct. More than doubled 

Material More than doubled. “ 

Products 85 per ct. 2| times greater. 

The approaching publication of the U. S. census returns for 1880 will afford material, 
in tabulated form by which it will become practicable to deduce important conclusions^ 
and possibly to establish the existence of positive laws controlling the movement of the 
manufacturing industry as a whole, and in its relation to the most vital economic inter- 
ests — not of the laboring classes alone, but of the race. 

MANUMISSION, the form by which, iu ancient Rome, slaves or other persons not 
sui juri% were set free. There were three ways in which the release might be accom- 
plished, viz., by mndictcij census, or wrill. The oldest of these forms was %hQ mndictoi^ 
which was as follows: The owner of a slave brought him before a magistrate and made 
a statement of the grounds upon which he proposed to make him free. Then the lictor 
laid a rod on the head of the slave and declared him free, the master pronouncing the 
words “I wish this man to be free,” and at the same time turning him about and 
letting him go. Then the magistrate proclaimed his freedom. Freedom by census was 
effected by the slave giving in his name, by direction of his master, at the lustra! census^ 
By will a slave coula be freed conditionally or unconditionally, or made free and aa 
heir to the testator. The laws at different periods placed restrictions upon the right of 
the master to manumit his slaves, such as limiting the number he might set free, and 
preventing him from defrauding his creditors. The manumittor stood to the manu- 
mitted in the relation of a patron to a freedman, and if the former were a citizen the 
hitter became a member of his genSy and assumed his family as well as personal name, ta 
which he added such surname as pleased him, but commonly that by which he had been 
known as a siave. 


80 per ct. 

■ '38:, ■; 

Doubled. 

More than doubled 

a < < 

times greater.. 


MAHFEE. This is a term applied to a great variety of substances, mineral as well as 
organic, which have been used for the purpose of increaslug the produce of those plants 
that man selects for cultivation. Lime, and the ashes of vegetables, have been applied 
.0 the land to increase its fertility from time immemorial; so also have all kinds of 
organic substances, wdiether vegetable or animal. The rationale of such applications 
to growing plants was but little understood till chemistry revealed to us the nature of 
the materials which entered into the composition of all plants. At the present day,, 
much definite knowledge has been acquired of the true nature and action of the various 
substances that are found to increase the growth of our cultivated crops. It was long 
supposed that the food of such a varied class of plants as the globe presents must neces- 
sarily be very different, almost as much so as the difference in their forms and proper; 
ties of their products. Chemistry, however, has shown that the food of all plants i.s 
very much alike, though some classes must be supplied -wifh certain substances ik 
greater abundance than others. The great mass of all vegetables is resolved into car- 
bonic acid, water, and ammonia, on being subjected to heat or burned in a fire. It is, 
these same substances which constitute the chief food of all plants. The light of the 
sun enables plants to decompose and assimilate carbonic acid and ammonia, and to 
manufacture out of them the various products they contain. All organic substancei^ 
yield these by slow decomposition, as well as by combustion. It is for this reason that 
such substances increase the fertility of land when added to it. Water is so common an 
article, that nature provides all that plants require. Carbonic acid, too, is contained in 
considerable proportion in the atmosphere, and is readily taken from it by the leaves; 
still, it is of great use when applied to the soil as vegetable matter, and* the decom 
position rendered accessible to the roots of plants. Ammonia exists in exceedingly 
sparing quantities in the atmosphere, as well as in rain and river 'water, so that artificial 
applications to the soil are generally needed to produce full crops. The nitrogen which 
enters into the composition of plants is generally supposed to be capable of fieing only 
assimilated either in the form of ammonia or nitric acid; it is for this reason that the 
salts of ammonia and nitric acid are all very powerful fertilizers. Tliey generally 
produce a dark-greeu color in the leaves, such ns is associated -with healthy growth ami 
luxurianee. 

But besides carlionic acid, water, and ammonia, plants feed upon certain mineral or 
eartli}^ substances, wbich seem to impart the powun* of condensing and digesting the 
other organic elements. On plants being burned, they leave linuC I'.otnsh/ soda, mag- 
nesia, sUica, sul))liates, and phosphates, as'' ash. These substances are all found to exist 
in certain kinds of plants in proportions which are confined within ratlua* narrow limits. 
The earthy substances, it must be remem])orecl, enter into combinations in definite pro- 
portions with the other constituents, and are thus linked together in the vegetal)le 
organisms as part and parcel of their structure. 

Lime acts as a manuring substance directly by supplyino- one of the constituents of 
plants; so also does magnesia. But lime is often added as an agent to assist in digest- 
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ing and preparlDg tbe organic materials existing in the soil. See Lime. Magnesia Is- 
seldom applied singly to the soil ; it is usually associated with limestone^ and is generally 
contained in the soirio ciuantities sufficient for the wants of plants. 

Potash is a substance most essential for all our cultivated plants; its market-price,, 
bowever, is so bigh, that farmers seldom apply it directly to tbe soil. They employ cer- 
tain crops, sucii as clover and turnips, to gatiier it up for them in the soil. These are- 
consumed on the farm by cattle and sheep, and as little potash enters into animal tissues; 
as a permanent constituent, it is mostly returned to the dunghill in the excrementitlous 
matters. Farm-yard dung thus possesses a value of its own, by supplying this con- 
stituent, which cannot be bought economically in the market." Soda can be easily 
obtained in tbe form of common salt, but as this substance is usually associated with 
potash, the one is found in the diing-iieap as well as the other. Common salt is applied 
to corn-crops that are growing too rapidly. Tbe salt has tbe effect of stiffening the 
straw, and rendering it less liable to lodge. Sait is also used with great success in grow- 
ing mangold -wurzei, as this is a plant mdiich was originally taken from the sea-shore. 

8ulphates.-~~EYei'j pl&nt contains a quantity of sulphur, which is derived from the 
sulphates that are found in tbe soil. Sulphate of magnesia has often been applied with 
marked effect for turnips and potatoes, but its use does not commonly pay tbe expense 
of tlie application. A much cheaper source of sulphur is found in sulphate of lime or 
gypsum (q.v.). 

FIiosp)Imt€s,^ThiesQ are largely used in agriculture. Phosphoric acid being very 
sparingly diffused in most soils, many plants have apparently great difficulty in obtain- 
ing as much of this material as is necessary to rapid growTh, and hence the importance 
of an artificial supply, which is administered in the form of phosphate of lime. The 
chief sources of this Important element are bones (q.v.), apatite (q.v.), and guano (q.v.). 
The reason of its importance, and the principle which should guide its application, are- 
explained in the article Boxes as Manure. 

Nitrogenous Plants are supplied with nitrogen in the form of nitrates, or 

of salts of ammonia. Nitrates and the salts of ammonia promote growth in all culti- 
vated plants when the earthy substances that enter into their composition are present. 
Nitrogenous manures are often beneficially applied without other substances to grain, 
because the grain-plants have greater facilities than the turnip for taking up phosphates 
and other constituents from the soil. So also, to a still greater extent, do we see the , 
operation of this principle in the case of grass. Having a permanent staff of roots in the j 
soil, the plants are ready to gather up the necessaiy supply of mineral food when ! 
abundant nitrogenous food is presented to them, and thus nitrogenous manures of all ; 
kinds have veiy marked effects on grass. ’What determines, the amount that can be * 
profitably applied to tbe different cultivated plants, is simply tbe capability that each 
species possesses of expanding under such treatment. 

Farm-yard Manure , — This is the most valuable manure that the faimer uses. It con- 
tains all the elements of plants, and without its use in ordinary circumstances the fertility 
of the land would rapidly deteriorate. The richer the food upon wiiich stock is fed so; 
much the richer the manure produced. Stock fed upon straw and water leave a very 
inferior manure, that requires to be largely supplemented by other materials. Turnips 
add largely to the value of manure, and oil-cakes of all kinds, from containing niteogen 
and the earthy matters of the seeds of oil-bearing plants, produce a rich manure. ^ Farm- 
yard manure,’' under ordinary circumstances, is much more valuable for some lands ot 
crops than for others. Tbe potato, for example, cannot be raised with much success 
unless it be supplied with this or other bulky manure having the greater number of ingre- 
dients present. This does not appear to arise from its absolutely requiring more of any^ 
one substance than man}' other plants that can do far better withont artificial supply. It 
seems to be owing rather to a deficiency of power to gather its focffi when dispersed 
through the soil. A large allowance of farm-yard manure is therefore applied to the 
potato when it is growm in great quantities. The bean, also, is dependent on farm-yard 
manure more than the pea. Large breadths of turnips are often raised wutliont fami-yard 
manure, as, when supplied writb phosphate and nitrogen, they seem to have greater lacib- 
ties for taking up what is diffused through the soil The weaker and poorer the soil the 
more important does farm-yard manure become for all plants. Farm-yard manure also 
tends to render soils more klapted for carrying clovers, and many farmers always apply 
this to lands wdiicli are to be sowm out in grasses. ^ _ _ ' . , 

Liquid Manure.— This is a favorite manure in many districts. Scotch and Lnglish 
farmers, in general, endeavor to have all the liquid excrements of the stock absorbed by 
tbe strawy and carried out in tbe solid form. On many farms, however, far more is pro- 
duced than can be absoi*l;)ed by die straws Various modes have been adopted to apply it 
wdicii this is the case. It is commonly done by a large baiTel drawn by a horse ; the 
liquid is distributed by various methods as the horse w'alks over the ground. The liquid 
mamire is commonly applied to grasses, more especially to clovers or rye-grass, common 
or Italian. As tbe liquid accumulates it may be applied to the young grasses as snon as; 
the corn crop is removed. The plants, being vigorous in autumn, absorb it, and loim 
roots and juices that are available as soon as the growing ^season an’ives. It maybe 
aiDplied during intervals of mild weather during the wdiole winter. It is, no doubt, most 
economical to apply it at the season of growth, as the roots take it up then very readily,. 
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and tliere is comparatively little waste from being waslied out of the soil. In some large 

astablLsliments the whole mine is collected during the winter in large tanks, and applied 
in spring. This has been done on a large scale by means of iindergroimd pipes laid over 
the fields, the liquid being distributed by means of a pump and hose. Steam or water 
cower has been in some cases applied to this operation ; in others it is effected by gravita- 
ilon, when the situation of steading and reservoir suits. In wet weather the liquid manure 
■can \>e put on pretty strong, but in dry weather large quantities of water are added for 
the purpose of diluting if and not allowing it to injure the plants. Liquid manure is 
exceedindy rich in all the elements of plants, and is valuable for all crops: but there are 
often considerable practical diflficulties connected with its use and distribution. 


MANUSCRIPT, from the hdXiu manu sGriptim written by hand, the original writ' 
ing of a book, tract, or pamphlet prepared for the press. The ancient manuscripts were 
inscribed on papyms, or parchment, and were preserved in sheets or rolled. _ The Egyp- 
tians roiled their papyrus manuscripts with regard only to the length of the subject treated; 
brief monographs being preserved flat, while treatises of greater length vrere formed into 
rolls whose extent was only governed by the comprehensiveness of the subject and the 
fluency of the writer. Manuscripts on parchment or vellum were at first made in rolls, 
hut about the 3d c, these began to take the form of flat pages, precisely as in our books, 
;and usually quarto in size. Mexican manuscripts when not rolled were folded as we do 
a map, and had covers of wood for their protection.— The multiplication of manuscripts 
among the Greeks and Romans, in the absence of any art of mechanical reproduction, 
became of necessity a matter for system and regularity so far as this was possible. At first, 
the art of transcribing belonged almost wholly to such among the slaves as became adept 
in writing. As the system of slavery among those nations was one of minute subdivision 
into classes, to each of which was allotted a specific kind of duty, this became compara- 
rively easy, certain slaves who displayed facility being specially educated to be copyists. 
•Of course, the value of a slave was increased by his becoming eflScient in the practice of 
this art, and this fact becoming obvious the art was adopted in liome by persons wdio 
became professional transcribers, not being slaves. And as early as the Sth c. this had 
become a business in which, in some cases, a number of persons were associated together, 
uand these were bound by agreement, and by rules and regulations,^ formally adopted. 
The Egyptian papyri were, as a rule, written in black and red, with occasional orna-' 
mentation by the use of other colors, and even of gold. Sometimes to these were added 
pictorial illustrations of remarkable taste and delicacy of execution. Pourtli and 5tii c. 
manuscripts have generally the body of the writing in black ink, the initial letters being 
in red, with some display of ornamentation in form; sometimes several of the beginning, 
words, or even two or three lines, are in red ink. The Arabic, Persian, and Syriac 
manuscripts are often illuminated, frequently much gold is used, and arabesque designs 
4ire common among these: the Koran does not permit the drawing or other representa- 
tion of the human figure, and this character of ornamentation does not therefore occur 
-among oriental manuscripts. The fashion of introducing pictorLal art into the making 
of manuscripts was one which began at a very early period. There is a manuscript 
■extant in which figures of human beings are used for illustration, which dates back to 
the early part of the 4tli century. Varro, who lived in Rome in the 1st c. b.c., was the 
friend of tesar, and was directed by him to form a public library, is said by Pliny to have 
written a work of biography which he illustrated with many hundred portraits. A copy 
of Dioscovides in i\iQ imperial library at Vienna is illustrated with pictures of plants; 
and a 4th c. Fi'^Mn the libraiy of the Vatican is filled witli decorative miniatures. K 
.manuscript, which has been partl}^ destroyed by fire, exists in the British museum 
library, which is still more remarkable in the way of illustration. It contained origin- 
.ally portions of both the Old and New Testament, and was ornamented with 250 minia- 
tures, each of them 4 in. square, some of which remain in the partly destroyed frag- 
ment, the date of which is supposed to be about the 6th century. A copy of Homer’a 
Iliad ill the Ambrosian library in Milan, very ancient, is adorned with miniatures. 

e colors employed in writing in those early times were purple, green, blue, and 
wdth gold and silver. The university of Upsala in Sweden has a splendid 
known as the Argentevs Codex (see Ulfilas), %vhich is wTitten in letters of 
L initials of gold on violet-colored vellum. It was not until after the 4th c. 
initial letters w^ere made larger than those in the body of the text; after that 
they increased in size until they were several inches in height, and sometimes even occu- 
pied an entire page. The Irish manuscri])ts of the 7th to the 10th c. displayed the 
most extraordinary forms of initials, being grotesque in character; objects from natural 
history were united by complicated patterns of interlaced work, the wdiole effect being 
unlike anything else in manuscript anywhere^ and apparently original wuth the Irish 
illuminators, to whose work we shall return further on. The early Frank manuscripts 
show the influence of oriental styles, the illuminated initials being adorned wdth 
arabesques, combined with foliage patterns. The earliest Greek and Latin manuscripts 
were written without points or divisions, in square capital letters. Uncial WTiting was 
in use at the same time, and superseded the other style in about the 6th c. ; it diifered 
from the latter in being a combination of capitals and small letters, and M up to the 
mrme or flowing writing, which became customary by the 10th oentury. Abbreviationg 
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'were employed very early in tlie liistory of manuscripts, and by the 12tb c. had become 
so general that manuscripts of that period are exceedingly difficult to read. Among sueli 
;ab])reYiations, and tending to complicate still more the task of reading, are the arbitrary 
signs invented h}' Tiro, Cicero’s freedman, for his system of short-hand. Punetuation 
was not known until the lOth c., when the comma first came into use, to be folloAved by 
texclamation and inteiTogation points, and the parenthesis five centuries later; about tlie 
13th G. we first meet with the Arabic numerals in manuscripts.— First among the ancient 
inanuscripts still in existence are the roils of papyrus found in the tombs of Egypt, and 
which are frequently exhumed in a perfectly preserved condition — after having been 
buried for thousands of years — owing to the dry climate and the entire want of humidity 
in the sandy soil. Among these, ai-e both Egj^tian and Greek manuscripts, the former 
being in hieroglyphic, hieratic, or demotic characters, and nearly always of a religious 
nature, and Imving special reference to the dead. One of these papyri, existing in the 
.national library in Paris, is supposed to be of a period nearly foim thousand years before 
Christ: it is a moral treatise, written by an Egyptian prince. There are also found many 
business cloeiirnents, bills of sale, accounts, and letters, which are written in the demotic 
character. Of the Greek manuscripts on papyrus oue of the oldest known to be in exist- 
ence is of the 8d c. b.c. , a portion of one of the books of the Iliml; another, found at 
Herculaneum, is part of a musical work by a writer of the 1st c. b.c., and is of that 
period. A petition to one of the Ptolemies, of the 2d c. b.c., exists in Paris. In the 
British museum there are rolls of parchment more than 3,000 years old, though the date 
of the invention of this material has been ascribed to the 2d c. b.c. The oldest parch- 
ment manuscript of a date since the beginning of the Christian era, is supposed to be the 
palimpsest (q.v.) of Cicero’s IDe BepubMca, attributed to the 2d c., and now in the Yati* 
can libraiy at Rome. There are also in that library a copy of Terence of the 4th or 5tli 
c. , and ix SalhiM of about the same period. The celebrated Medicean Virgil, nearly per- 
fect, is in Florence, in the Laurentian library; it is also of the 4th or otli century.— The 
oldest manuscript of the Bible known to be in existence is the Code^v Smaiiicus, found by 
Tischendorf in a convent on Mt. Sinai, and placed in the imperial library of St. Peters- 
burg; it is believed to be of the 4th century. The Codex Vaticamis, a Greek manuscript 
of the Bible, is of about the same period with the last, though this is not so well authenti- 
cated, The Codex Alexamhimis, in the British museum, is of the middle of the 5th c. ; 
.and the Codex Bezm, in the library of the university of Cambridge, Eng., of the 6th cen- 
tury. — Returning to the subject of ornamentation in this connection, and reverting to 
the labors of the'~Irish illuminators, we may properly quote from an English authority 
iin regard to the importance and value of this class of manuscripts: “To the remotest of 
these nations the praise is due of liaviug invented and developed an independent school 
■ of ornamentation, and one destined to become a formidable rival to the traditionary 
•splendors of eastern art. In Ireland, as far back as the 5th c., a style of art had been 
practiced, which in the succeeding centuries attained a perfection almost incredible. In 
nearly complete isolation from the rest of the civilized world, having few opportuni- 
ties of seeing and admiring the works of the great Greek artists, their^ethod of orna- 
mentation exhibits no artistic power in the higher sense of the wmrd, but is remarkahle 
for a fine harmony of color, and a precision of technical execution little short of miracu- 
lous. The principal features of the style are an intricate and tortuous interlacing of 
narrow threads or ribands, generally in symmetrical patterns, sometimes filling up a 
letter, sometimes extending over a whole page; now the introduction of n number of 
circular ornaments, now filled by marvelously delicate spiral lines proceeding from the 
center, now by bolder wheel-like patterns of endless variety of design; to these may be 
added the use "of numbers of birds and animals coiled up in endless and seemingly inex- 
tricable confusion, sometimes varied by the Introduction of the human figure, and pat- 
terns formed of diagonal and straight lines, generally in squares or compartmeuts, the 
idea of which some -writers assert to have sprung from the remembrance of tesselated 
pavements.” A copy of the gospels, called the Book of Kells, of the 7th c., is a manu- 
script of this style in the library of Trinity college, Dublin. This peculiar method of 
design was early introduced into England by Irish missionaries, and a splendid specimen 
o-f its adaptation is preserved in the celebrated Book, in the British museum, 

which was executed at Lindisfarne at the commencement Bf the 8th century. In this 
may he traced at once a stronger influence of the Byzantine types; and though it is a 
most superb specimen of writing and decoration it does not exhibit the same originality 
or fertility of imagination as the works of the Irish school. From England the new 
style passed quiclily to the continent, and was soon adopted and largely used by the 
illuminators, and it is curious to notice in the manuscripts of the succeeding centuries, 
prolific in works of splendor and elegance, the admixture of the Celtic ornament with 
the remains of classic design. A change of style was introduced by thel illuminators of 
England of the 10th century. This consisted in the introduction of foliage.^ At first it 
was of an entirely rudimentary character, and exhibited none of the botanical skill or 
study of nature so closely observed in later times. It was, in fact, a reflection of the 
architectural styles then becoming dominant, the ornaments and moldings of the great 
architectural works of the time being now adapted to the processes of book ornamenta- 
tion. A magnificent specimen of this new style stfil exists in the .Sew of St, 
Ethelwold, in the possession of the family of tlie duke of Devonshire. This manuscript 
U. E IX.— 80' " ' 
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was executed at Winchester (the great school of the arts in England) at the close of the' 
10th century. In the succeeding century the style became more developed, the forms 
of the leaves more freely drawn and less archaic, but in the 12th c. conventionalism', 
become the rule; ornamentation had grown to be luxuriant and fantastic; and the work 
produced was perhaps the most magnificent of any age. By the next century die ten 
dency was towards naturalism, and men’s minds V' ere turned to a study of living- 
forms, with the result of a wonderful advance in the character of the work. The initial 
letters of manuscripts of this period became glorious in burnished gold, scarlet, and Ijlue. 
In the miniatures of manuscripts gold backgrounds were constantly employed, more * 
especially in those of French artists. In the 14th c. the gold and plain backgrounds 
gave way to rich patterns of diaper and checker work, and the heavy mass of burnished 
gold was divided into minute patterns or was entirely superseded by variegated color. In 
the 15th c. floral decoration became common; and the introduction of a background of 
pure landscape in the miniatures is a feature of this period,-— Throughout the wdiole of 
the dark and middle ages the value attached to the possession of manuscripts, and the' 
activity shown in multiplying them, are very remarkable. Long previous to the 12th c. 
the most active zeal was displayed in search after ancient texts, even of profane authors. 
“In the middle of the 9th c. Lupus, abbot of Ferrites, earnestly requested from the- 
pope and the bishops of England and Ireland the loan of manuscripts of ancient writers,, 
that copies might be made of them; and in 1040 count Geoifroy of Anjou gave to the- 
abbey of Kotre Dame of Saintes the tithe of the hides of the deer killed in his forests to- 
furnish a fund to bind the books of the monastery ” (Silvestre). The same writer men- 
tions also the veneration paid in the 15th c. to the Florentine PandecU of the Lauren tian 
library, a magniflcent volume written in the 7th c., and esteemed the most valuable of' 
the manuscripts of the Roman law. This manuscript was taken from Pisa by the Flor- 
entines in 1406, and after its deposition at Florence “ was regarded with almost religious.' 
veneration, being shown only to the highest personages, with great ceremony, in the 
presence of the chief magistrate, accompanied by monks, bareheaded, and bearing lighted 
tapers.” The price of manuscripts in the middle ages offers some interesting points for 
reflection. There is one account of a coDtract made in 1346 for writing a volume con- 
taining psalter, hymnal, and collectary, ornamented with illuminated letters in gold,, 
azure, and vermilion, for which the charge was 16 shillings. A 14th c. Bible captured at 
the battle of Poictiers, sold for 100 marks, at that time a sum representing about 
$1500. There is a manuscript in the British museum, which was pawned by its possessor- 
five successive times between 1483 and 1510, a fact showing how readily money could be- 
raised at that period on this species of property: in 1488 it was pawned for 28 shillings, 
and in 1510 for 20 shillings. Sometimes sums of money were deposited by borrowers of 
manuscripts as security for their safe return. 

MANTISGEIPTS, iLLUMmATiOK OP, the art of painting manuscripts with miniatures, 
and ornaments, an art of the most remote antiquity. The Egyptian papyri of the ritual- 
istic class, as old as the 18th dynasty, are ornamented with vignettes or miniatures,, 
attached to the chapters, either designed in black outlines, or painted in primary colors; 

Except these papyri, no other manuscripts of antiquity were, stiictly 
speaking, illuminated; such Greek and Roman ones of the 1st c. as have reached the 
present day being written only. Pliny, indeed, mentions from Varro that authors had 
their portraits painted on their works, and mentions a biographical work, with numerous 
portraits introduced, but all such have disappeared in the wreck of ages; the oldest 
iliurniiiated MSS. which have survived being the Pmeofides of Vienna, and the Virgil of 
the Vatican, both of the 4th c., and ornamented with vignettes or pictures in a Byzantine 
style of art. St. Jerome, indeed, in the same century, complains of the abuse of the 
practice, as shown by filling up books with capital letters of preposterous size; but the 
manuscripts of this and the subsequent century are ornamented with rubrics only, as 
evidenced Codex Ahxand.nmts and other manuscripts. Probably the art of illu- 

mination was derived from rubrics, as the emperors in the 5th c. , commencing with Leo 
(470 A.D.), signed in this color, like the C^»’nese; and this “ vermilion reply,” adopted by 
Charles the bold in the 9th, continued down to the 13th century. The art of illuminat- 
ing manuscripts with gold and silver letters is supposed to have been derived from 
Egypt, but it is remju'kable that no papyrus has any gold or silver introduced into it. The 
artists who painted in gold, clvrysograpM, are mentioned as early as the 2d century. 

One of the oldest manuscripts of this style is the Codex Argenteus of Ulphilas (360 a.d.); 
and the charter of king Edgar (966 a. d.), six centuries later, shows the use of these 
letters. Gold letters seem to have been used in the east during the 12th and IStli cen- 
turies. _ At an early period, the use of illuminated or decorated initial! etters commenced, 

• which is to be distinguished from the illuminated or painted pages placed at the head of' 
Byzantine manuscripts.^ Originally, they were not larger than the text, or more colored; 
but the Syriac manuscripts of the 7th c. have them with a pattern or border; and they 
go on increasing in size and splendor from the 8th to the 11th c., when large initial let- 
ters, sometimes decorated with little pictures or miniatures, came into fashion in the 
Greek and Latin manuscripts. The subjects of the figures mixed up with the Arabesque- 
ornaments often referred to the texts; warriors and warlike groups of figures being intro- 
duced when the text referred to war; symbolical repi*eseiitations of hell, where the- 
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6‘liapters following treated on tlmt region. These initial letters soon increased to a great 
si7*e, being from 3 to 24 in. long; they were most used in the 8tli and 9th centuries, but 
coatiimed till the 12th c., and degenerated in the 16th to the last decadence of art— the 
gTotesque. The art, wdiicli tloiirished in the eastern and western empires, passed over 
to Ireland, and there gave rise to a sepuinte school or kind of illumination. This style, 
•which consists in a regular series of interlaced ribbon ornaments, often terminating in 
the heads of gryphons and other animals, seems to have been derived from the later 
patterns of Byzantine art, seen on mosaics, mural paintings, and other objects. Some, 
indeed, have thought that they are of oriental origiiii The so-called Durham book, in 
the British museum, of the 8th c., is a splendid example of the school which wms estab- 
lislied in Holy island by St. Aidan, and in Kent by St. Dunstan, before the end of the . 
6th century. A remarkable MS. of the 6th c. is the book of Kells (q.v.), at Dublin. 
The scriptorium of the monastery at Hyde, near Winchester, ^vas celebrated at this period 
for its illuminations; and the celebrated St. Dunstan of Glastonbury applied in early 
youth his talents to this art. The minute size and number of interlacements of the 
of , Kells, Dublin, is quite •wonderful ; while the Bemdictiotial of Ghatsworth, executed 

by one Godemann of Hyde for Etbelwmld, bishop of Winchester (1100 a. d.), exhibits a 
bold style of art and ornament. Separate schools prevailed in the 11th c.,^ the Greek or 
Byzantine manuscripts of the period exhibiting a fine style of ornament derived from the 
Byzantine school; ■while the Latin manuscripts of the period are distinguished by the use 
of alight blue and green in titles and pictures. While, however, the ornaments of the 
Byzantine and Latin schools Avere of a more purely architecturai character, and the 
Anglo- Hibernian, Saxon, and even Franco-Gallic manuscripts of Charlemagne and his 
successors exhibit a union of Roman and Gaulish treatment; a new kind of %vork arose 
in the 10th c. in England, called the Opus Anglicum, resembling more in character tlie 
ornaments of Gothic architecture, a remarkable specimen of which is seen in the gospqls 
made for Knut or Canute. During the 12th c., there arose a new style, distinguished 
by the profusion of its ornamentation, intricate mode of illumination, and abundant use 
of gold and silv{3r. The taste was false, but the art had become more special, blank 
spaces being left for the limners to fill in. In the 13th c., the art still more deteriorated 
in western Europe — long-tailed illuminated initial letters were introduced; the back- 
ground was often of gold, on which the ornaments and subjects were colored in a style 
resembling oil-painting, from 1190 to 1230; manuals were then prepared to instruct the 
limner, and the art was formalized. The Gothic style of ornament of this age had 
superseded the Roman or Byzantine of previous centuries. In the 14th c., the art 
greatly improved ; the border or ornament running all round the page was introduced, and 
the ornaments were interpolated and enriched with miniature pictures, even by celebrated 
artists, as Kiccolo Pisano, Cimabue, Giotto, in Italy. Few" volumes, however, were 
illuminated till after the reign of Edwmrd I., when the art took a further development; 
grotesque figures were introduced, and are alluded to by writers of the period. In the 
loth c., continuous borders and line miniature pictures wmre in use, and tOAvard the end 
of the century, celebrated works of this nature w"ere produced by Giulio Clovio in Italy, and 
Lucas van Le 3 'denin Flanders, the Yan Eycks, and Memling or Hemlink; medallions of 
exquisite style and finish were inserted in the border. Of this age, the most beautiful 
known specimen is the Boole of Hours of Anne of Brittany, wife of Louis XII., with 
borders of natural plants on a gold ground. The Italian art of the same age Avas s^^m- 
inetrical rather than picturesque and naturalistic, but on solid backgrounds; the orna- 
ments, although resembling those of preceding centuries, are distinguished by the 
introduction of miniatures. "^In the lOtli c., in the reign of Louis XIV., the art became 
extinct, ending wdth a style of painting cdlled cammeu gris, a kind of monochrome, in 
Avhich the lights are Avhite or gold, and shaded so as to emulate bas-reliefs. Among^ 
oriental nations, the Persians, Hindus, and Chinese haA"e illuminated manuscripts of 
great beauty, none of Avhich, however, can compete Avith those of the western nations 
in antiquity. For beauty of design, some of the Arab manuscripts are charming, but 
their antiquity does not reach beyond the 13th century. The Chinese Buddhists have 
also illuminated classics, or religious books of their sect, one of wdiich, the Biamond Book 
as it is called, in the British museum, has a text splendidly printed in sih-er and gold 
letters on a blue ground; and the vignettes charmingly painted tempera, on macerated 
leaves of the ficus Indica. 

Humphrey, H. Noel, lirt of Illumination (12mo, Lond. 1849); Shaw’s lUuminaied 
Letters (fol. 1828); Bradley, J. W., Manual of Illumination if Lond. 1860). 

MAJHJTIUS, Aldus {Aldo, a diminutive of Theobald^, his baptismal name), a great 
printer and Improver of the art of printing. His name, in its Italian form, is spelled in 
three different ways by himself or his descendants, viz. , Manuzio, Manuzzi, and Manucci; 
while from his patron, Alberto Pio, lord of Carpi, he took also the name of Pio, and 
after the year 1503, ahvays designates himself Aldo Pio Manutio Romano, He is often 
called Aldus the Elder. He was born at Bassiano, nearyelletri, in the states of the church, 
in 1449, and established a printing-press at Venice in 1490 (though the first book bearing 
a date has 1494), from Avhich many works were issued (see Aldine Editions). He died 
1515. 
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MANUTIUS, or MANUZIO,, Aldus, or Aldo, the Younger, lS47-97;, b. Yenice; soa 
of Paulus Miiniitius, He was remarkably precocious, publishing a CGllection of speci- 
mens from Latin, and Italian literature when only 11 years of age; and a work on Latin 
orthography when 14. He was not, however, so successful in after-life as his boyhood 
promised. He succeeded to the printing business of ^ the family, but was less qualified 
than his predecessors in the management to conduct it to advantage. He retired from 
the business in 1584, resigning it into the hands of one his employees; and during the 
remainder of his life was professor of belles-lettres in Bologna, Pisa, and Rome. He 
possessed considerable learning, and edited some of the classics for publication. 

, MAHTJTIUS, or MANXJZIO, Paulus, or Paolo, the Younger, 1512-74; b. Venice; 
youngest son of Aldus Manutius; and, like his father, a printer and editor. He had 
the charge of the business of the family after the death of his uncle; and having sur- 
rounded himself with the available learning of the period and region, he devoted him- 
self to the production of the Latin classics in valuable revised editions. On the founda- 
tion of the Venetian academy in 1558 he received the appointment of professor of 
eloquence and director of the academical press. In 1561 he went to Rome to superin- 
tend the printing of the^ works of the fathers. His impressions bear ftivorable compari- 
son with those of his father; and besides being a man of mechanical knowledge, skill, 
and taste as to the prosecution of his art, he was a scholar of much erudition, and a 
critic of acumen. He translated into Latin Philippm of Demosthenes; and pub- 
lished commentaries on the Farniliar Letters of Cicero; and the Orations; as well as 
scholia on the oratorical and philosopliical treatises of the same author. See Aldeste 
Editiohs, ■ ■ ■ ■■ /• 

MAHZAHA'RES, a t. in Spain, in New Castile, province of Ciudad Real, 98 m. s. 
or Madrid, situated in a vast plain 1882 ft. above the sea level; pop. 10,275. The high- 
road of Andalusia, which passes through it, forms its main street. The houses are well 
built, with open courts, whioh are covered in summer with awnings. It contains good 
schools, a hospital, and a parish church of modern Gothic architecture. The country 
around is flat, requiring irrigation to render the soil productive. The climate is healthy 
and delightful ; productions are wheat, rye, anise, saffron, potatoes, wine, and oil 
There are manufactures of linen, woolen cloths, soap, and brandy; and the town has a 
reputation for the manufacture of carriages, and for iron work, 

MANZANILL'O, a t. on the s.e. coast of the island of Cuba. It has a good harbor 
and carries on a considerable export trade in sugar, tobacco, and timber. Pop. 5,648. 

MANZONI, Alessandbo, one of the most admired of modern Italian novelists, was 
bom at Milan in 1784, of noble parents, his father being count Manzoni, and his mother 
the ^^if ted daughter of the great savan marquis Beccaria. Prom a youth, the literary 
predilections of Manzoni gave good promise of his after mental development. In 180^, 
at the age of 21, his essay on poetry, entitled 8cioUi was inspired by the death of 
Carlo Imbonati, an intimate family^ friend; and in 1810 his sacred lyrics met with general 
admiration. Several tragedies, written with much spirit and originality, attracted notice 
not only in Italj^, but in Prance and Germany; and foremost amid the warm admirers 
and favorable critics of Manzoni stood Goethe, The work, however, by which Manzoni 
attained to European fame is Ms historical novel, J Prmem* >Sj9<9S^•--a Milanese story of 
the 17th c., translated into Geman, English, Prench, and other tongues— (8 vols. Slilan, 
1827), by which a new era may be said to have been created in the fictitious literature of 
his country. The tale abounds in interesting sketches of national and local Italian cus- 
toms and modes of life, portrayed with unflagging spirit and humor, while various grave 
historical events are narrated with force and grandeur of style, especially the episo&e of 
the plague in Milan. Manzoni’s ode to Napoleon (1828) is liohle in thought and diction. 
The poet’s later years were spent in strict and devout seclusion, the free tendency of his 
early opinions having been succeeded by a stringent conformity to the doctrines of Rome. 
A complete edition of Manzoni’s works, in 5 veils., was published by Tommaseo in Flor- 
ence (1828-1829). He died in 1873. 

MAOR, the royal official who, in the early periods of Scottish history, was placed 
over crown or fiscal lands, and at an after-time became the thane. A similar official, the 
maer, existed in Wales. 

MAORIS (pronounced mou'ris, a word meaning indigeiious) is the name given to them- 
selves by the inhabitants of New Zealand, and that by which they are now usually 
designated by ethnologists. The Maoris, in common with the natives generally of PolV 
nesia, belong to the Malay race or family of mankind. Though calling themselves indig- 
,enous, the Maoris have a tradition that their ancestors migrated to the present seat of 
|the nation from the Island of Hawaiki about 500 years ago. They came in 7 canoes, 
which had outriggers, to prevent foundering, and were called amatiatia, being very 
different from those subsequently used by them, which were much simpler in construc- 
tion, and named wakka. The first of these canoes that touched at Nevr Zealand was 
named Arawa, and this brought over the first settlers from wdiom the Maoris are 
descended. If any faith is to be attached to this tradition, Hawaiki was, probably, the 
same as Hawaii, the principal of the Sandwich islands, distant about 4,000 m. n.e. 
of New Zealand. Some, however, suppose that it may have been Savaii, one of the 
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Samoan or ^Tavigators’ islands, a group not lialf tliat distance away. Tlie tradition says 
notliing of any indigenous popiiiatlon found in New Zealand before the arrival of these 
immignints. ]Many \vnt ers, howe ver, Inciine to the belief that it was previous^ iiiliabited 
by a cfarker race, somewhat akin to the Papuas of New Gruinea, sometimes called 
Negritos and Pelagian negroes. Supposing that the two races, in process of time, inter- 
mingled, this might account, in some measure, for the differences apparent between the 
Maoris and the Tahitians, Samoans, Sandwich islanders, and other natives of the Pacific. 
But whether of pure or mixed race, all testimony combines in representing the Maoris 
as a nation standing very high in the scale of humanity. The skin of the Maoris is in 
general of an olive-brown color, but there are some in whom the shade is mueb lighter, 
while in others it is darker. In stature they almost equal Englishmen, and have a 
powerful muscular development. They have well-shaped, intellectual heads, and their 
features, when not tattooed, might almost be taken for European. Few of them have 
beards or •wbiskers, it being an immemorial custom with them to pluck out the hair on 
the face with pipi shells. On the head, the majority have long black hair, with a slight 
wave ill it - but wfith some it is of a reddish tinge, and some Maoris again have the liair 
slightly frizzled. Their eyes are large, their lips thick, and their teeth, unlike those of 
most savage nations, are large and irregular. The women are of less stature than the men 
in proportion, and are in other respects inferior to them, perhaps from their marrying too 
young, and having to perform too much of the drudgery of life. Some of the "women, 
however, are represented as being delicately molded, with long ejm-lashes, pleasing 
features, and a plaintive, pathetic voice, which makes them highly "interesting. Both 
sexes used to practice tattooing, a custom whicii has been almost abandoned since the 
conversion of the Maoris to Ciiristianity. It was a painful operation, performed with a 
hammer and saw-like chisel. The punctures were stained with vegetable dyes, and the 
patterns, which extended over the face, hips, thighs, etc., represented ornamental scrolls 
and figures, supposed to denote the rank of the individual wearing them. The women 
were but slightly tattooed, with a few lines on the lips, chin, and occasionally other 
parts of the body. The priests were the principal operators, and during the process, 
ancient songs were sung, to encourage, divert the attention, and increase the patience of 
the sufferers. This tattooing was supposed to make the Maori youth more tefrible in 
the eyes of his enemies, and more acceptable in those of llis mistress. Another 
remarkable custom among the Maoris was that of the taboo, by which the priest could 
make certain persons and things sacred and inviolate. This was partly a religious and 
partly a political ordinance, and was so much respected that even in war-time hostile 
tribes left unharmed all persons and things thus protected by the taboo of the opposite 
side. Cannibalism, a much more heinous and abominable custom, practiced so lately as 
within the last 45 years, was universally prevalent among the Maoris before tlieir con- 
version to Christianity. The last instance of it occurred in the year 1843. "'Now, 
however,” says Dr, Scherzer (Voyage of the Nomra), ""any allusion to this revolting 
practice is very painful to the New Zealander, as reminding him of his former low 
position in the scale of nations. Every time that we endeavored to make any inquiry 
of the natives respecting this custom, they withdrew •with an ashamed look. In like 
manner, dogs’ flesh has ceased to be an article of food, ever since the introduction of 
pork by capt. Cook. Formerly, the native or Maori dog, which at present is very scarce, 
was eaten on certain occasion's, while its blood played a somewhat conspicuous part hi 
Maori pharmacy.” Infanticide, which also prevailed largely among them in their days 
of heathenism, is now universally abolished, and the same is the case with slavery and 
polygamy. The Maoris generally marry very young, and instances are known of 
females among them becoming mothers even at the tender age of 11 years. Their 
marriages, howe%’er, are not very productive, 3 in a family being considered a good 
average, and many of these dying in their first year. It is difficult to account for this, 
seeing that the Maoris of the* present day are not addicted to intemperance, like other 
half-civilized tribes. The wars of the Maoris were formerly carried on with spears and 
clubs of various kinds, manufactured from stone and wood. Their most reniarkable 
weapon was a spear of nephrite, which descended among the principal chiefs from 
father to son, and was regarded as a kind of scepter, and even a sacred object. ^ It was 
called menmeri, “the fire of the gods,” and was sometimes used for scalping prisoners. 
There are other weapons of nephrite in use among the Maoris; they are much sought 
after, and very costly. The use of fire-arms is now, however, very general among the 
Maoris, and that they are adroit marksmen has been made but too apparent in their 
contests with English troops. The language of the Maoris, like the Polynesian 
languages generally, belongs to the Malay family. Its alphabet comprises only 14 
letters, viz., A, E,'H, I, K, M, N, 0, P, R, T, U, W, and Ng. Seven tolerably dis- 
tinct dialects are spoken among them. The language is represented as rich and sono- 
rous, well adapted for poetical expression, especially of the lyric kind. The Maoris 
have an abundance of metrical proverbs, legends, and traditions, of which a collection 
has been made by sir George Grey. They are also passionately attached to^ music and 
song. More than five-sixths of the Maoris are now converted to Christianity. Of 
thase, such as live within the English settleiiients are becoming gradually assimilated to 
our own colonists, for the most part wearing tlie European dress, etc., while those 
further removed are content with the blanket, which has come to supersede the native 
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cloth. They generally practice agriculture, but will not work very hard. They are 
good sailors and fishermen, and, indeed, more than a hundred coasting-vessels of a 
good size are now the property of natives. The Maoris, however, as a nation, 
although ready to imitate our manners and customs, are not quite content with our 
colonial rule, and have frequently raised the standard of revolt against Britain under 
their native chieftains. In 18(51 hostilities commenced between the Maoris and the 
British, which terminated in favor of the latter the following year. In 1863 war broke 
out again, the Maoris having conspired to expel the British troops. In 1868 they 
massacred many of the settlers, and resisted, to desperation, the troops sent to quell 
them—a feat accomplished the following year. Pop. ’68, only 38,5,40. 

HAOBMOE, the old equivalent of the earl in Scotland, an official similar to a maor 
(q.v.), but placed over a province instead of a thanage, an earldom or county instead of 
a barony, exercising the office of royal deputy or steward over the territory of which he 
had at a still earlier period been the independent lord, and probably retaining to himself 
the third part of the royal revenues and prerogatives. Prior to the introduction of 
feudalism, Scotland seems in theory to have been subdivided into maormordoms, each 
made up of the maormor’s portion and the king’s, in later language, the earldom and the 
regality, over both of which tlie maormor exercised his office, though the former was, 
in a special sense, his own. Practically, however, in certain of these districts the king 
retained both maormordom and regality in his own hands, and the maors held their 
thanages directly of the sovereign, without the intervention of a maormor, As^ the 
feudal system extended, the maonnors were converted into earls, who were confined 
within the limits of their own districts, the earl of Fife alone retaining the privilege of 
exacting his rights over the whole province. 

MAP (Lat. Quappa, a towel). A map is a delineation, on a plane, of some portion of 
the surface of a sphere, celestial or terrestrial, on which the objects intended to be shown 
are traced, whether stars or towns, mountains, etc. Terrestrial maps are termed geo- 
graphical, when they refer to the land; and hydrographical maps, or charts^ when they 
delineate the shores of the sea. A perfect representation of a country, with all its parts 
in true proportions and relative positions, may he made on a globe; but, since the sur- 
face of the earth is spherical, it is not possible so to delineate any large portion of it on 
a plane as to retain these properties. Hence geographers resort to different methods of 
representation called projections (q.v:), which are of two kinds— either real perspectives 
from different points of view, or approximative developments. The five principal pro- 
jections are — the orthographic, the stereographic, the globular, the conical, and the 
cylindrical, or Mercator’s. 

In the first of these, the flat surface on which the map is drawn is supposed to pass 
through the center of the earth, and according to the distance of the eye, the projection 
is either of the first, second, or third kind. In the orthographic, the eye is assumed to 
be at an infinite distance from the center of the earth, so that all rays of light proceed- 
ing from every point in its surface are parallel and perpeudicular. 

From the nature of this projection, it is evident that while the central parts of the 

liemispliere are almost accurately represented, 
towards the circumference the countries are 
crowded together and diminished in size. On 
this account it is of little use for geographical, 
though of considerable value fcmastronomical 
purposes. In the stereograpMc, %]xq eye or 
point of projection is assumed to be placed on 
the surface of the sphere opposite the one to 
be delineated. If the globe were transparent, 
the eye would then see the opposite concave 
surface. Contrary to the orthographic, this 
method contracts the center of the map, and 
enlarges it towards the circumference. Owing 
to the unequal area of the divisions, and the 
difficulty of finding the true latitude and loi> 
gi tilde of places, this projection is not much 
employed. In order to rectify the opposite 
effects of the two preceding, the globular pro- 
jection, a modifica,tlou of tlie two, is generally 
adopted. If we suppose the eye to be re- 
moved from the surface to a distance equal to 
the sine of 45° of the circumscribing circle, 
the projection is called globular. In other 
words, if the diameter of the sphere be 200 parts, it must be produced 70 of these parr 
in order to give the point of projection. * 

All meridians and parallels in this projection are in reality elliptical curves, but afe 
they approach so nearly to being circular arcs, they are very rarely shown otherwise. 

The construction ot the globular or equidistant projection is as follows (fig. 1): De- 
scribe a circle NESW, to represent a meridian, and draw two diameters, ISfCS and WCE, 
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merpendlciiiar to each other, the one for a central meridian, the other for the equator. 
‘Thea N and S will represent the north and south poles. Divide each of the quadrants 
into 9 equal parts, and each of the radii CK, CE, and C also into 9 equal parts. Pro- 
duce NS hoth ways, and find on it the centers of chcles which will pass through the 
three points 80 a? SO, 70 y 70, etc., and these arcs described on hoth sides of the equator 
will he the parallels of latitude. In like manner, find on WE produced, the centers of 
tcircles wdfich must pass through a, h, c, and the poles. Haying selected the first meridian, 
niimher the others successively to the east and vrest of it. A map in this way may he 
.constructed on the rational horizon of any place. 

The impossibility of getting a perfect representation of special parts of the sphere by 
:.any of the previous methods, led to the desire for others less defective. Of all^ solid 
bodies ’Whose surfaces can be accurately developed or roiled out upon a plane without 
.alteration, the cone and cylinder approach nearest to the character of the sphere, A 
|)ortion of the sphere between two parallels not far distant from each other, corresponds 
very exactly with a like conical zone; whence it is that conical developments make the 
ibest projections for special geographical maps, and even with some modifications for 
lai’ge portions of the globe. i- A t> jj 

A conical projection of Europe (fig. 2) is constructed thus: Draw a base line AB of 
Indefinite length; bisect it in E, and at that point erect a perpendicular ED, to form the 
central meridian of the map. Take a space forS'^ of latitude, and since Europe li^ 
between the 35th and 75th parallels of latitude, mark off eight of these spaces along ED 
for the points through which the parallels must pass. The center from which to de- 
;scribe the parallels will be the point in ED where the top of a cone, cutting the globe at 
the 45th and 65tli parallels, would meet the axis of the sphere. This point will be found 
:to be beyond the north pole at 0. Since on the parallels of 45° and 65°, where the cone 
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Ft©. 2.— Conical Projection of Europe. 


Fig. 3.— Mercator’s Projection. 


■cuts the sphere, the degrees of longitude are exactly equal to those on the globe, if on 
'these parallels distances be marked off equivalent to 5 degrees of longitude, in propor- 
tion to the degrees of latitude in those parallels, and through these points straight lines 
he drawn from C, they will represent the meridians for every 5 degrees. 

Since all meridians on the globe are great circles passing through the poles, the north 
■ and south points at any place correspond with the poles of the earth. The east and 
west points, however, are indicated by a line at right angles to the meridian, and do 
not, except at the equator, correspond with those of the earth. In all the projections 
Mther to described, the direction either of the north and south, or of the east and west 
'points, is represented by a curved line, so that on such a map the course of a vessel 
would almost ahvays he laid down in a curve, wdiich could only be described by contin- 
ually laying off from the meridian a line at an angle equal to that made with the merid- 
ian by the point of the compass at which the ship was sailing. If the vessel were to 
steer in a direct n.e. course by one of the previous projections, she would, if land did 
not intervene, describe a spiral round, and ultimately arrive at the north pole: there- 
fore, the mariner requires a chart which will enable liim to steer his course by compass 
in straight lines only. This valuable instrument is supplied by Mercator’s chart, in 
which all the meridians are straight lines perpendicular to the equator, and all the par- 
^allels straight lines parallel to the equator. 

It is constructed as follows (fig. 3) : A line AB is drawm of the required length for the 
-equator. This line is divided into 36, 24, or 18 equal parts, for meridians at 10°, 15°, or 
: 20° apart, and the meridians are then drawn through these perpendicular to AB. From a 
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table of meridional parts (a table of the number of minutes of a degree of longitude 
at the equator comprised between that and eTery parallel of latitude up to 89°), take the 
distances of the parallels and of the tropics and arctic circles from the equator, and 
mark them off to the north and south of it. Join these points, and the projection is, 
made.,',' ^ ^ ■ ' ■ 

This projection, of course, does not and is not intended to give a natural representa- 
tion of the earth, its effect being to exaggerate the polar regions immensely. The dis- 
tortion in the form of countries and relative direction of places, is rectified by the de- 
grees of latitude being made to increase proportionably to those of longitude. This is 
the onh^ map which gives an unbroken view of the whole surface of the earth. 

The" term is specially applied to representations of land, or land and water to- 
gether; while that of chart is limited to the coast and water surface only, showing cur- 
rents, rocks, anchorage, light-houses, harbors, soundings, and other objects of impor- 
tance to seamen. 

A geographical maj) proper is a general map of the world, or of a large extent of 
country. A topographical map differs from it in being limited in area, and much more 
detailed. The ordnance survey of Britain is a good example of a topographical map. 
Besides purely geographical and topographical maps, others are constructed for special; 
purposes, which may be physical, political, or civil, military, statistical, historical, etc., 

In order to construct a map, and to determine accurately the positions of places on it, 
a knowledge of two elements is essential — viz,, latitude of distance from the equator,, 
and longitude or distance east or west of the meridian adopted. 

Every map, whatever its dimensions, is in some definite relation to the actual size of 
the globe. This relation is indicated by a scale — a graduated line showing, by its divi- 
sions, the number of miles corresponding to any space measured on the map. The 
scales of geographical maps range from about 800 m. to an inch (for maps of quarters of 
the globe) to 10m. to an inch; those of topographical maps range from 1 in. to 25 in. to a. 
mile, the largest topographical maps we have, admitting of the most minute details. 

The ordnance survey of Great Britain is on the scale of of nature, or 1 in. of 
paper to 1 m. of surface. 

A recent improvement introduced into our best maps is that of printing the water- 
courses in blue ink, making the orography and skeleton of every country stand out iii 
clear rebef, thus avoiding the confusion resulting from all the lines being black, as in 
• older maps. 

MAPES, James J., ll.u., 1806-66; b. New York, w^here he was for a time a mer- 
chant and sugar-refiner, then professor of chemistry and natural philosophy in the 
national academy of design. He was the inventor of various useful processes in indus- 
trial chemistry. In later yekrs he entered into the business of a scientific agriculturist 
near New^ark, N. J., and was very successful. His knowledge of chemistry made him; 
an expert in fertilizers, in which he was an extensive dealer. He was for a time editor 
of the Workmg Farmer^ and published many papers and addresses on chemistry and 
agriculture. He also published the American Repository of Arts, etc., in 4 vols., the* 
Practical Farmer^ and other works. He spent considerable time in investigating the* 
phenomena of spiritualism, with what conclusion is unknown. Died at Newark. 

MAPES, or MAP, Walter, a famous mediaeval writer of Latin verse, called by lord 
Lyttleton “the Anacreon of the 12th c.,'’ was b. somewhere on the frontiers of Wales; 
(probably Herefordshire) before 1150. He studied at Paris, and on bis return to England 
found entrance to the court, became a favorite with Henry II., and was made archdeacons 
of Oxford in 1196, after which he does not again appear in history. He is thought to= 
have died about 1210. Mapes’s best known piece is the drinking-song, beginning 

Meum est propositura in taberna mori, 

which has been charmingly rendered into English by Leigh Hunt. It is part of a 
longer poem entitled Gonfessio Golim. Considerable doubt, however, is now felt as to> 
the proper authorship of the poems commonly attributed to Mapes; and Mr. Wright, who* 
has edited them for the Camden society (184i), brings forward several reasons for con- 
cluding that the author must be a different person from Mapes. The most "weighty of 
these reasons is, that Giraldus Cambrensis, the intimate friend of the archdeacon, severely 
censures the poems that w^ent under the name of Golias, of which the famous drinking- 
song was one,^ while in the same breath he warmly praises Mapes. It is certain, how- 
ever, explain it as we may, that soon after the time of the archdeacon they were regarded 
as his, and his name is inscribed on them in MSS. of the 14th and 15th centuries. Mapes 
also wrote several prose works in Latin and Anglo-Norman, 

MAPIMI,^ a desert in n, Mexico, extending s. from the Rio Grande 44 degrees of lati- 
tude, and being about in width, or about 525 sq. miles. The name is taken from a 
mining town of about 5,000 pop. on the border of the desert. There is very little vege- 
tation, but the presence of gold, silver, iron, and coal is claimed. Parts of Chihuahua. 
Durango, and Coahuila are included in the tract. 

MAPLE, Acer, a genus of exogenous trees of the natural order aceraccm. This order 
contains more than sixty species, natives of the temperate parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere, and particularly numerous in North America and the n, of India. They have 
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leaves without stipules, usually lobed or palmate. The flowers are in axillary 
bih/abouuciing iu honey, and very attractive to bees. The 
calyx is o-enerally divided into five segments; the petals, when present, equal m nnmhu- 
to tto segments of the calvx, grow frSm the margin of a fleshy, hypogynous disk. _ i he 
fruit is formed of two small wiiured nuts, each with one or two seeds. excep- 

Ions the ^nus «r.r inehules th? whole order.-The CoMiroH Maple (A t 

small tree is a native of Britain, and ot many parts of Europe and Asia. The “Aie- 
ire small ’and usually flve-lobed; the wood is compact, tine-gi-ained takes a high polish 
tmllf muS used bl turners and for carved work. Several nearly alhed species are- 
Cnl inX rS Europc.-The Stkipeb Bark M.u?p (-4. afmtem) of iSorth America. 
•nriioiB it nften forms great part of the undergrowth in woods, is reinarkable foi longi- 
liSlfllk a IdTw eS^ “ bark; and its wood, which is very white is used 

for inwIn- iifcabrnrt-work.-The Gkeat'er Maple or SyeAMOEB {A. pmido-^latanm), 
co^onh “ ah"d ^ Scotland, is a native of vai-ious parts of Europe, bu a 

doubtful native of Britain, in wliicb, however, it has long been common. It atTains a 
heio’ht of 70 to 90 ft has a spreading umbrageous head, and large, palmate, coarsely 
Sted leaves 0^10^ It is of quick growth, and succeeds well near the sea 

"mdfn Oilier exDOse^^ The wood is white, compact, and finn; not hard, but 

: One polis^^^^ is used by wheelwrights, turners, etc. ^ It is not apt to^warp.. 

St?ir-r‘ills are. often made of it, and pattern-blocks for manufactories, as wmll as bowls, 
bread-plates etc. Sugar is sometimes made from the sap of this tree, as h'om <f 
several other maples T but the species which yields it 
Maple (.4. of North America, f spf if 

more and abounds in the northern parts of the United States and m the British pof f 
sions’ where large quantities of sugar are made from it, althougn oMy for domestic u^.. 
The trunk of the sugar maple is generally more slender than that of 
obtain sugar, holes are bored in the trunk wdien the sap is asajendipi^, eailj i ‘ P »» 
before the winter frost has passed away, in an obliquely ascendmg frecti^^^^^ tfterw* rd^ 
distance from the ground, at first only to the depth of half an inch, f at aftenwud.- 
deepened to 2 in.: and the sap thus collected is evaporated in boilers o\ei a biisk hic, 
to the consistency of syrup, strained and poured into molds, in which it crystallizes into* 
a coarse o*rav or brown colored sugar. It is sometimes afterwards lefined. Fo i *3^ 
lousTsuir/leTd about lib. of su|ar. , A single tree juelds from 2 
Diirino- the^ sugar-making season, sheds are erected m the woods loi me boiling ana 
other processes of the manufacture. The sap cannot be kept long f 

Good vineirar is made from it, and a kind ot molasses much supeiioi Ao that from the 
su4i--cane“ and much used in America witli buckwheat cakes, etc. The wood of the 
S-almauie has a satiny appearance, and is used for cabinet-making; it is sometimes 
finely marked with undulations of fiber, and is then known “®^*5fn;f?hysake oT its 
used' for veueers. The cultivation of the sugar maple in ® ^ -oyLi^ 

sugar, has of late been much advocated. It is not so hardy 
as the sycamore, and seems to require a Arj and sheltered situation. .^1‘® 

Maple (A. pUtanoiAei) is a native of the n. of Europe, although 

also found in North America. It mncli reseinbles the sycamora and its 

for the same purposes It is pretty common in plantations m Britain. A HimalajAi i. 

species (A. v^swn), a noble tree, found with pines and birches of great elevations, has 

recently been introduced into Britain. 

M40UET Auguste b in Paris, 1813; educated at the college Gharlemagne, where 
he wat te a timfSi" Vving written the drama entitled >,!;® 

dneed to Alexandre Dumas to have it examined. The latter was struck itis talent^ 
and proposed their working together. It is said that a considemble Pf ^ 
which Dumas published previous to 1845 were largely from Maquet s pen. In 18o 
hcran publishing romances under his own name, which are highly appieciated m Eiauce. 
He iSirbefn pmsident of the commission of dramatic authors and composers llis 
work in aid of Dumas embraced fifteen of Ins most famous noyds. Undei his otu 
name since, are the romances HUtoire * la Bastille; Prmm de 

elh; and many others. For the theater he has prepared La Fi-onde, an opera Le 
Ohdteau de Gautier; Le Comte de Lam-nie; La- Belle and many ^otheis, in 

addition to the joint works of himself and Dumas, most of which he dramatized. ^ 

MAftUI, Arismlia maqui, the only known species of a 8®““® o* f™.®® 

referred to the natural order taiaceis, and which has also been made Uie tjpe of a pio- 
posed order. It is an evergreen or sub-evergreen shrub, ® 

Chili. The flowers are small, green, and yellow, itt axillary mcemes of beauty 

The fruit is a three-celled berry, about the of a pea, black acid, aM 
Chilians nuike a wine from it. The wood is used for making musical instniments, ana 
the tough bark for their strings. The maqui sometimes ripens fruit against a wall iii' 

England, and is frequently cultivated as an ornamental shrub. 

MAEA'BOIT TEATHEES. See Adjutant. ,, ' a . 

MxlEABOU' STORK, the African name of the adjutant stork, pouched adjutan^^^^ 
argala of India. The sausage-like pouch which hangs from its neck 
mlated, giving the bird a strange appearance. It is gregarious m its wild state., ire- 
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■quenting the moittli$ of rivers, and living upon animals too large for other storks to 
•swallow. It is easily dome but its exceeding voracity impels it on every ocea- 

:sion to purloin chickens, turkeys, legs of mutton, cats, puppies, etc,, swallowing them 
whole. Land tortoises 10 in. long have been found in its maws. See Adjutant, anU, 

MAE' ABUTS, a name given to the descendants of the Mormides (Arab, frontier inhab- 
itants), a certain Arabic tribe, which, in 1075, founded a dynasty in the north-westeni 
parts of Africa, and held Morocco and Spain for a considerable period. The Almohads 
having put an end to their temporal dominion, their descendants exercise to this day a 
kind of spiritual superiority over the Moslem negroes in Barbary, the coast of Guinea, 
etc. They form a kind of priestly order, officiating at mosques and chapels, explain- 
ing the Koran, providing the faithful wdtli amulets, prophesying, and working miracles. 
'They are looked up to "with great awe and reverence hj"" the common populace, who also 
• allow them a certain vague license over their goods and chattels — their wives not 
-excluded. The great marabut ranks next to the king, and the dignity of a marabut is 
/generally hereditary. One of the most eminent niaralDuts of our day was the late Abd- 
eHvader (q.v.). 

MAEACAY'BO, a fortified city of the South American republic of Yenezuela, is situ- 
ated on a sandy plain on the w. shore of the strait which connects the lake of Mara- 
caybo with the gulf of the same name. Lat. 10° 45' n., long. 71“ 40' w^est. It is the 
■ chief town of the state of Zulia (formerly called Maracaybo), comprising the territory 
surrounding the lake of Maracaybo, and containing 33,075 sq.m., and a pop. of about 
‘:90,000. It is a handsome town, with a hot but healthy climate, and has a harbor deep 
•enough to contain the largest vessels, but inaccessible to them, owing to the shifting 
bar at its mouth. The chief articles of export are cocoa, coffee, hides and skins, fustic, 
dividivi, the balsam of copaiba, and cotton. In 1871-72, 23,000,000 lbs. of coffee w^ere 
•exported. Pop. ’73, 21,954. 

MAEACAYBO, LaivE and Gulf. The lake of Maracaybo, in the n. of Yenezuela, is 
about 100 m. in length and 70 m. in breadth. It is of considerable depth, hut the bar 
•at its mouth prohibits the entrance of large vessels. It is connected with the gulf of 
the same name by a strait upwards of 20 m. in length, and from 5 to 10 m. in breadth. 
The gulf is a wdde inlet Of the Caribbean sea, 150 m. from e. to w., and about 75 m. 
from n. to south. 

MA'EAGrHA, an old t. of Persia, in the province of Azerbijan, 50 m. s. of Tabriz, on 
•a tributary of lake Urumiah. It is surrounded by walls, and was long the capital of 
the province. It contains two bridges of the lltli c., and the remains of the observa- 
tory of the celebrated mediasval astronomer, Nasir Eddin. Pop. 15,000. 

MABAJO', an island on the n.e. coast of Brazil, belonging to the province of Para, 
and situated between the estuaries of the idvers Amazon and Para, is 180 m. in length 
by 125 m. in breadth. In the n.e. it is somewdiat elevated, wdthout trees, and covered 
by herds of. cattle. The western portion is low, and watered by numerous streams. 
Pop. estimated at 20,000. 

MAEAKHAM', or Maranhao, a rich and important maritime province of the empire 
•of Brazil, is bounded on the n. by the Atlantic ocean. Area, 141,939 sq.m,; pop. ’72, 
;380,000. The surface is uneven, but there is no range of mountains. It is quadrilateral 
in shape, and is watered, by numerous rivers, which, falling into the Atlantic, traverse 
its wdiole length in a direction parallel with its sides. Its climate is fine, and its soil 
produces vast quantities of rice, for the production of which it is peculiarly fitted. Cot- 
ton, sugar-cane, and fruits are also extensively grown. Its surface is still to a great 
•extent covered with forests; iron and lead ores and antimony have been discovered; and 
•sheep, cattle, and horses are extensively reared.— The chief city is Maranham, or San 
Luiz de Maranham, the fourth iu rank and importance, and the best-built city in the 
Brazilian empire. It is situated on an island of the same name, in lat. 2° 30' s., long. 
44° 18' w., is remarkably clean, gay, hospitable, and prosperous, and has a pop. of 
•36,000. Maranham is the seat of a bishop, contains a cathedral, 10 churches, several 
monasteries and convents, a lyceum, and other educational institutions. 

MAEAlif'O, a t. of the province of Naples, situated on a gentle slope 4 m. from Naples. 
Pop. 7,302. ^ 

i M AR AN ON. See Amazon, anU. 

MABANS, a t. of Prance, department of Charente-Inferieure, near the union of the 
■S5yre-Niortaise and the Vendee, 13 m. n.e. of La Rochelle; pop. 3,217. It is well 
built, has a good bridge over the S^vre, which is navigable here for vessels of 100 tons. 
By a canal recently constructed, ships of 300 tons can come to the town. The trade is 
principally in corn, wdne, brandy, hemp, flax, timber, and salt. The surrounding 
■country having been recovered from the sea, abounds in salt marshes, and is inter- 
iSected by canals. 

MAEAirTA'GE.3E, or Cannace.^, a natural order of endogenous plants, very nearly 
allied io scita7rdne(B (q.v.), and differing chiefly in having all the stamens petal-like, and 
the one fertile stamen lateral. They are destitute of the aromatic property so general ia 
the There are about 160 know'n species, all tropical or sub-tropical. They 
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■are all herteceous perennials. Not many of them are large or notable for the beauty of 

iheir flowers. The tuberous root-stocks of many abound m starch. 

MABA-SCHIsrO. See Liqueur. 

MARA.SH;', a pashallc of Asiatic Turkey, is bounded n. by that of Sivas, e. by Diam 
"hekis s by Aleppo, w. bv Karamania. The greatest length is 180 m and breadth lOo 
m • pop 348 000. It belongs to the basin of the Euphrates and the Jyhoon. The 1 
fornmr liver is the e. boundary, while the latter rises near its center and flows through ; 
it s w The district is mountainous and wooded except m the valleys of thes* rivers, 
it is crossed from w. to e. by the Taurus ridge and by the Anti-taurus and the Dnrdnn 
Taoii. The climate is mild, and the country is well adapted to pasturage, the capital 
:is flarash on the Jyhoon, 60 ni. n.e. from the sea. , 

ffiAEAS'KlJS is a term wiiich was somewhat vagnely used by the older medical writers 
-to desia’iiatc those cases of general emaciation or atrophy for which they did not see any 
queciarcause The word is now seldom used except occasionally as a synonym tor tabes 
mesenlenca, or tubercnlar disease of the mesenteric glands. See Mesehteby, Meseh- 

■TEKic Disease. " -r^ , , x* 

MABAT, Jeak Paul, one of the most infamous characters of the French involution, 
b 1744 of Protestant parents, at Baudry, in Neufchittel. He spent some of his early 
y*ears in Britain; published several treatises in London; acted as a teacher of lan^ages 
in Edinburgh; and underwent punishment for stealing some valuable medals from the 
museum in Oxford. Afterwards returning to Paris, he practiced an intenoi branch ot 
the medical profession until the revolution brought him into pronimence as a dema- 
o-omie His features and appearance were grotesque, his look wild, and his speeches 
?xti-avagant, the ludicrous mingling with the terrible. His 

■classes however, soon became great. He issued a jourual, which he at first called the 
FuMMde Pariden, but afterwards the du Peuple, which is historically connected 
with some of the most fearful events of that period, 

be published in it, no atrocity too great to be recommended. It was o^^^t measiiie 
the influence of Marat which led to the cruelties and massacres of Sept., 179^, m the 
midst of which lie was elected a member of the convention, but on his appearance theie 
he was received with almost universal expressions of abhorrence. Ho one would sit 
beside him, and when he attempted to speak a tumult always arose. 
the Journal de la RepuMigue, became more ferocious and sanguinary than e\ei. iie 
^lemaiided the sacrifice of 270,000 heads, and defended this in the convention, saying 
that if these were not granted, he ■would demand more. During the king s tiiai, he was 
urgent for his immedmte execution, and in his journal called upon the people to slay 
200 000 of the adherents of the old i%ime, and to reduce the convention to on edou^ 
In xAurll 1793, Marat obtained the enactment of the fepful law against 
in virtue of which 400,000 were imprisoned. Robespierre, Danton, and Marat were now 
which ruled France. But on July 13, 1793, Manat was 
own house by Chariotte Corday (q.v.). This event was tonowed by some of the woist 
atrocities of the reign of terror; streams of blood flowing, as was said, to the manes of 
Mafar^ose likened with gaping wounds painted l>y J“?ion S 

altar in the court of the Louvre, and then hung tip m the convention, whilst it was 
decreed that Ms housekeeper, whom he had married 

the sun,” should he maintained at the expose of the state A deciee^ot No\ . 4 1^9o, 

gave to .Marat’s remains the honors of the Pantheon ; hut they 

■on Hov. 8, 1795, and his picture wms removed from its place mdlie contention. 

MAEATE'A, an Italian to-wn of the province of Basilicata, situated on the slope of a 
mountain, in the midst of a lovely and salubrious country. Pop. 6,480. 

MAEATHON, anciently, a village on the e. coast of Attica, about 30 m. n.e. of Athens 
now called Maratliona, or, according to Leake, the present Vrana. .1* Y**® of 

plain of the same name, about 6 m. in length and 3 m breadth, with a back^iound ot 
mountains in the w., and a marsh both on the n. and s.; eastward, it leaches the sea. 

Byron’s lines in the correctly describe it: 

ThemountainslookonMarathon— 

And Marathon looks on fche sea. 

It is gloriously memorable as the scene of the grand defeat of the Persian hordes of 
'Darius by the Greeks under Miltiades (490 B.c.). ■ xr 

MARATHON w^as named from the hero Maratlios, and known m ® 

'^inie Here le^’end relates that Eurystheus was oyercome by the Herachdse and .tolau.,, 
■iM hewlook place the coiitest^o theseus and the bull. When Pisistratus -was driven 
from Athens to Buhcea, Marathon was the first place occupied by hmi ®“ 

On the day of the great battle the Persian forces were under the Hem writers 

Artapherues, while Miltiades had eleven generals under his orders, 
diUer widely in their estimate of the numbers of the invading forces. Plato declaies 
ttiat there were 500,000 in all; Trogus Pompeius, 600,000, 

■of the efix^ctive force, there were 100,000 foot soldiers, and 10,000 cavalry. 

^estimate is probably near the truth, as it agrees closely with the statement of Herodotus 
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that the whole force was transported in 600 triremes, each carrying 200 men. All wri- 
ters agree that the Greehs numbered about 10,000; so it is safe to say that they were 
outnumbered at least ten to one. They w^ere materially assisted, however, by their 
slaves, who are not included in the 10,000. The result of the battle wms due to the rigid 
discipline of the Greeks, in comparison with whom the Persians were but an unruly 
mob, and to the military genius of Miltiades. Of the 10 generals, 5 were opposed to- 
giving battle, and the deciding vote of the polemarch was given at Miltiades’s urgent 
persuasion. Each general in succession held the chief coimnand for one ^ day, and it 
was so arranged that the battle should take place on the day when Miltiades was in 
command. The Persians lost about 6,400 men; while of the Athenians only 192 fell. 

' Among them, however, was the polemarch Callimachus, Stresbius, one of the generals, 

’ and several men of high rank. Kemains of the weapons used in the contest are still to 
he found on the field. Two mounds or timiuU were erected in the centm' of the plain, 
one commemorating the valor of the Athenians who perished, and setting forth their 
names and rank on carved pillars, and the other raised for the Plat^ans and slaves-. 
The remains of these tombs, and of the marble trophies erected, may still be seen. 

MAPxiTHON, a CO. in n. Wisconsin, area, 5,520 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 17,121; foreign, 
6,451. It is drained by the Wisconsin river, and its tributaries, the Big Eau Claire, Big 
Eau Pleine, Little Eau Pleine, Clover, and others. The surface is level, and much of 
it is covered with a heavjr gi-owth of timber— ash, beech, birch, elm, maple, and pine. 
The principal crops are wheat and oats. The manufacture of pine lumber is extensively 
carried on. The Wisconsin Central, and Wisconsin Valley railroads pass through it ,. 
Co. seht, Wausau. 

MABATTA, orMxiBATTI, Caklo, 1625-1713, k Roman from the Marches of Ancona:, 
an enthusiastic disciple of the Raphael school; an admirable copyist, and one of the 
most conscientious and skillful of painters in restorations. It is to his unwearied industry 
that modern times are indebted for the degree of preservation that the grand frescos of 
the Vatican and the masterpieces of Raphael in the Parnese palace and elsewhere have 
exhibited. They had already, in his time, so altered as to threaten soon to be ruined. 
Maratta opposed the tendency to immense frescos, and dissuaded his pupils from works, 
of unusual size. His forte lay in paintings where the Virgin Mary was the principal 
, subject, and of this class nearly every gallery in Europe has his works. But he was- 
i author also of other pieces of great merit. His daughter Maria, married to Zappa, 'was- 
I both poet and painter. O 

MARAITDIlfG- (a word common, under orthographic variations, to most of the Euro- 
; pean languages, and, probably, of identical root with the verb to mar”) is irregular' 
j plunder or violence offered to the inhabitants of a country by the individuals of an army,. 
In all armies where discipline is maintained, marauding is, at least professedly, punished 
by death; the provost-marshal having power to inflict that penalty summarily on all 
offenders taken in the act. 

MABAVE'DI, an old Spanish coin, either of vellon, worth about two-sevenths of a 
farthing; or of silver, worth fire-sevenths of a farthing. 

MARBEAU, Jeait Baptiste FEANgois; b. at Brives, in Corr5ze, Prance 1798. 
After practicing and wilting ^ upon law for some years, he became interested in the 
unfortunate condition of certain classes around him; ^nd in 1844, while engaged in mak- 
ing a report on the asylums in his neighborhood, he became greatly interested in the- 
uncared-for ohildi’en ot mothers who are obliged to go out to work as soon as their 
children cease to nurse. He felt that there was a gap in benevolent asylums for children, 
and could not rest till he had done something to fill it. He opened the first creche^ or 
infant asylum,. in Prance, and wrote a work entitled which has been trans- 

lated into several languages. The profits of its publication he gave to the infant asylums 
of his own neighborhood. Prom the beginning made by him the system has extended 
through Prance, the civilized countries of Europe, and to the United States. In 1871 
there "wein 81 asylums for infant children in Prance alone. Marbeau’s pliilantliropic 
works, besides Dm Oreehm, PoUtiques des InUr its ^ ouMssai sur desMoyensd^ameUorer 

le bort des Troi/VwUleuTs (Paris, 1834); Etude sur VEconomie (1844) ; Du Pciuperisme en 
Franee etdesMoyemd'y porter Eemkle, ouPrmcipes d’JFeominieeharitaUe (184:7); Derindi- 
^ geiice et des SeeouTs 

1 John, d. about 1585, was organist of AVindsor in the reign of Henry 

I \ ill. and his successor. An association having been formed in 1544 in support of the- 
j Lutheran (^ctrines, Marheck joined it. Among the members were a priest, a singing 
I uf St. George s chapel, and a tradesman. They were arrested on a charge of heresy. 

! Their papers were seized, and in Marbeck’s handwriting were found notes on the Bilile 
and a concordance in English. The special charge against him, it is said, was that he 
had copied an epistle of Galvin against the mass. They were all condemned to the stake, 
out Marbeck, on account of his musical talents, and through the interposition of Gardi- 
ner, bishop of Winchester, was pardoned, and restored to his place as organist. He lived 
to see the triumph of Ms principles, and to publish his work, TheBokeof Gominou Praier, 
wofed A new edition was published by Robert Jones, of Ely cathedral, entitled 
mck s Book of Oommon Prayer, for mices in unison, arranged for mod&rn use, ivith an ad 
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Mbitmn ormn hass accom^w/ayment. He finislied also Ms Bonwrdance. A 

hif and fmass for five voices, arc found in Smiths now in the Britisk 

mSseum In 1574 was pul-lisiied Tfe Lym of Eoly SmMtss, PmpMs, 

‘^.hers; md amv\\&rds, he IloUe Emrio of King Ea^^ drawn, mto Engksli meetre; A 
Bippimj Up of the Pope’& Fardel. 

MAEBIjE, in its strict and proper sense, is a rook crystallized in a saccharoidal manner, 
havta^ the fracture of loaf-suVr. and composed of carbonate of lime, either almost pure 
X'nihe .'olor is white or coibiaed with oxide of iron or other inipunties which give 
various colors to it. Hut many other kinds of stone are popularly included under this 
title Indeed, any limestone rock sufficiently compact to admit of a polish is called 
marble. It is onlV in this vague sense that the indurated amorphous rocks used m this , 
country can receive this name. Such are the black, red, gray, and vanegatea limestones 
.of the old red sandstone period, found in Devonshire, which are very heautitul Irom the 
''ii’iiiicis of exciuisitelv preserved corals which abound in them; the marbles of the car- 
boniffiiwf seHiftan luntsliire, Derbyshh-e, and Yorkshim, so full of cnermUes; the 
shell marbles from the oolite rocks at Ranee, Stamford, and ^ ovd; and the daik Pmbtek 
and Petworth marbles, beautifully “ figured with shells, from thewealden strata^ which 

wf^pp SO iiiucli usod by tlic arcliitects of tlie iBiddlc ages. i j* • 

Sacebarine or statuary marble is a -wliite, fine-grained rock, resembling loaf-sti^ir m 
f*o1 or and texture working freely in every direction, not liable to splmten and taking a 
fine polisb. " Of tbe marbles useci by the ancients the most famous are: Parian marble, ii 
finely granular and very durable stone, with a waxy appeai-ance when polished, borne 
•of the finest Grecian sculptures were formed of tins marble, among others the toons 
Venus de Medici. The marble of Pentelicus was at one time prefeiied by ^e Gre^s to 
Parian, because it was whiter and finer grained. The Parthenon was entirely built of 
it, and many famous statues stfil remain which were executed m to marble but they 
are always more or less weatbered, never retaining the beautiful finisb of tbe Paiun 
'status, b'he quarries at Carrara were known to the ^cients. but they have been more 
extensively wrought for modern sculptors, who use this marble chiefij . .1* 
grained, pm-e white marble, but is so often traversed by gray veins that it is diflicifit to 
let large blocks free from them. Of colored marbles, the best known are the lotso 
antico, a deep blood-red, sprinkled witb minute wbite dots; verde antico, a clout ed 
sreen product by a mixture of wbite marble and green serpentine; giallo antico, a deep 
yellow, witb black or yellow rings; and nero antico, a deep black marble. 

" Tbe crystalline structure of marbles may be tbe original condition in wbicb tbe lock 
was formed as a chemical deposition, in the same manner as some stalactites are crystol- 
UnPbut there can be no doubt that they principally owe their 

■action which has taken place subsequent to their deposiUon. This action hayng,, at the 
same time destroved all trace of fossils, marbles were considered formerly as belongmg 
tohe ptoito ormetamorphic series of rocks; but, while they pnerally are membere 
■of one of the paleozoic formations, it is now known that some of the statuary marbles of 

.Greece and Italy are secondary, and others even tertiary hmestones. 

TtTAPTiT.Ttl (anU). Pnstratified statuary marble is white in consequence of the aetion 
to which it has been subjected during some stage of its metamo^hism. It is well 
known that blue limestone when l^^rned becomes white, and this distogq of color^^^^ 
take place even before the carbonic acid gas is expelled. Marbles may m neaily pure 
carinate of lime or they may contain a large proportion ot carbonate of magnesia, in 
fact maybe matemoiWcd^^^^^^ (q.v.).“The finest statuary marble is worth from 
1615 ’to *20 per cubic fbt. The Grecian and Italian marbles have been desenbed in the 
preceding In the United States, good statuaiy marble has for several years 

ren qSSrfed at West Rutland, Vt., where a layer from 3 to 4 f . mterstra^ 

with 40 or 50 ft. of clouded marble. The finest of statuap- marble is found at I’lttsfoid 
Vt., where there is a bed 20 ft. thick, from which blocks have 

taking a very fine finish, in some respects perhaps ppenoi to Cwraia,, although not 
working with quite equal facility. Some specimens have a ^ 

nerceptible which gives a very fine effect to busts, which, as is well known, aie alw aj . 
Sprebed by made^ of marble too glaringly white, pe greater portion ot 

the marble m all quarries is more or less clouded, and most of the anept temples me 
built of this kind. The Vermont marbles are of the age of thepenton limestone, tom- 
Ing a part of the eolian limestone of prof. Hitchcock, which m that localfiy is sboW ^000 
ft thick At West Rutland the qnaiTy is from 40 to 60 ft. thick, at Sutherland Ralls 
from 70' to SOrand at Pittsford 600 it. thick. This marble belt extends m 

Rutland CO. through Vermont and Massachusetts, hut it loses in qitoty in both direc- 
tions. Towards the n. it is finer and harder but less sound thi Allf 

hpoomes coai-ser Another belt of white marble extends along the pnhs of the Alle- 
g“s threugh a par of Massachusetts, through New York.and Maryland and into 
yirgto hlyont the^Potomac river. Tim mmble is a doloimte, “d comsely crys^^^^ 
line! It is quarried at various places in Westchester co., N. Y^and at Baltoore At 
Canaan, Conn., and at Lee, Mass., and other “ New Englpd, aOodffiito 

marble is quarried. Marble from Lee was used for the extension _of the capitol at 
Washington. There are many varieties of colored marbles, and these are plain or 
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Yariegated. There are plaia black, red, blue, gray, and yellow marbles. A jef blacls- 
marble was iised by tlie ancients. A kind found in Italian ruins is called iV6r<9 antico, 
and is now used for a ground-work for mosaics. Black marbles occur at Derbyshire] 
England, Kilkenny, Ireland, and at Sboreliam, Yt. At Glenn’s Falls, FT. Y., there is a 
black limestone, -which is used alternately with wdiite marble for tiles, which goes under 
the name of black marble. The colored marbles were largely used by the Komaus and 
Etruscans for interior decoration. A gray marble much used by the Eomans in archi- 
tecture was called dpolino, and had much the appearance of gray granite. The columns 
of the temple of Jupiter Serapis were constructed of this stone. There are many locali- 
ties of variegated marbles in the United States. A mottled lilac, chocolate, and white, 
known as Tennessee marble, is regarded with favor for mantels, tables, etc. Another 
of red, brown, and white is quarried at Burlington, Yt., but it is rather difficult to work 
on account of the silica it contains. 

The opening of a marble quarry is usually expensive and attended with risk, as it is- 
impossible to determine the quality of the stone before many feet thickness of rock 
is removed. From 10 to 30 ft. usually has to be taken off before perfectly sound disin- 
tegrated marble is reached, After a sufficient area of suiface has been prepared by the- 
removal of the imperfect stone, channeling machines, which may be either percussion 
or diamond drills, are set to work, and rectangularly crossed channels are cut to a 
desired depth, say from 5 to 7 feet. One of the blocks, called the key block, is then 
broken off at the base by wedging and lifted out with a crane. This gives ready access- 
to the others, -which are then drilled as circumstances may require, brokeu off by 
wedging, and removed to a saw-mill, where they are squared or sawed into slabs. 

MARBLE, Mantoit, b. Worcester, Mass., 1835; graduated at the Rochester univer- 
sity in 1855, and made his entrance into journalism in Boston, where he was connected 
with the Journal mA TTmelUr. He removed to New York in 1858, and was employed 
during the next two years on the editorial staff of tuning Fo%t. In 1860 he united 
with others in founding the Worlds of which he eventually became sole proprietor. 
Under his management this paper gained great influence as an organ of the democratic 
party, and a vigorous exponent of the principles of free trade. Early in 1876 he retired 
from the World, and was closely connected with the political movements consequent to 
the presidential election of that year, which was in dispute between Samuel J. Tilden. 
and Rutherford B. Hayes. 

MAEBLEHEAB', a sea-port t. of Massachusetts, on Massachusetts bay, 16 m. n.e. of 
Boston. Its population -was formerly devoted to the fisheries, but is now also largely 
engaged in manufpturing, chiefly boots and shoes. The town was settled by emigrants 
from the Channel islands. At the close of the revolutionary war there were 600 widows;, 
and at the end of the war of 1812, 500 citizens of Marblehead were prisoners of wmr in 
England. Pop. ’70, 7,703. 

MARBLEHEAD {ante) is built upon an elevated and rocky peninsula, 4 m. in length, 
and 2 m. in width, projecting into Massachusetts bay. It w-as once a part of Salem, 
which it joins on the west. It is connected with Boston, Portland, etc., by a branch of 
the Eastern railroad. It has a deep and very convenient harbor, but the shipping 
interest, formerly large, has declined of late. It has two national banks, a savings 
bank, excellent schools, a newspaper, and well established and prosperous churches. 
Many of the quaint peculiarities of the first settlers from the Channel islands may still 
be observed in their descendants. The place presents many features of interest. It has 
always been distinguished for patriotism, furnishing 1000 men to the revolutionary army. 
In the war for the suppression of the rebellion it furnished 1440 men. A wide-spread . 
fire destroyed a large part of its business section in 1877. 

]\EARBLES, PLiV.YIKG, are little balls of marble or some other hard substance, used 
as playthings by children. They are manufactured in great quantities in Saxony for 
export to India, China, and the United States. A hard calcareous stone is used in 
Saxony. After this material has been broken into square blocks, about 150 of . these 
blocks are thro wm together into a mill. This mill is generally constructed of a stationary 
flat slab of stone, -udiich has numeTOUs concentric furro-^vs upon its face. A block of oak 
of the same diameter, part of which rests upon the small stones, is made to revolve over 
this, wffiile water flows upon the stone slab. The whole process requires but a quarter 
of an hour, and a single mill can manufacture 20,000 marbles a week. The mills at 
Oberstein, on the Nahe, in Germany, manufacture marbles and agates especially for the 
American market. 

MARBOIS, BARBS. See Babbe-Maubois, 

MAE'BEEG, an interesting old German t., in the Prussian province of Hesse-Kassaii, 
on both banks of the river Lahn 50 m. n. of Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 49 m. s.v/. of 
Cassel. Its situation is strikingly beautiful. It is placed chiefly on a hill, round which 
are built quaint old-fashioned houses, interspersed with buildings of a later date, and 
separated by terrace-gardens. The hill is crowned by the statelj^ burg or castle, while 
at its base extends the lovely valley of the Lahn. Of the ecclesiastical edifices, the prin- 
cipal is the fine Gothic church of St, Elizabeth, begun 1255, completed 1283, having two. 
towers 303 ft. in height. It was erected in honor of St. Elizabeth (q.v.), daughter of 
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Andreas II. 'of Hongary, and wife of Ludwig, landgraf.of Hesse and Tluiringia. From, 
her, tlie ancestress of the Cassel and Darmstadt branches of the house of Hesse, is,^ 
descended the: present princess (Alexandra) of Wales. The castle of 3.furburg was built 
in 1065. ■ In one of its halls, the conferences between the Wittenberg and Swiss reform- 
ers regarding tbe Lord’s-supper took place. ; The university of Marburg was founded io; 
1527 by Philip the magnanimous, landgraf of Hesse, and soon became one of the most 
iourishing in Protestant Europe, Among its earliest students were the celebrated Pat- 
rick Hamilton, and William Ty ndale, the translator of the English Bible. The univer- 
sity has four faculties— theology, jurisprudence; medicine, and arts; and comprises about, 
forty professors, twenty lecturers, and from 300 to 400 students. It contains a library of ; 
130,000 volumes. Extensive potteries and tanneries are in operation. Pop. '75, 9,6^'. ; 

M AEG AHTOMO. '■ See Raimondi, 

MABCA'TOjIa music,, means in a strongly accentuated or marked manner. 

MARGEAIJ, pRANgois Seveein des, Geavibbs,^ 1769-96 ; a soldier' and officer of the 
first Prencli revolution, who joined the army as a |)rivale at the age ^of 16. In 1789 he 
participated actively in the capture of the Bastille ; in 1792 was in the army of the 
Ardennes commanded by Lafayette, .■ When, the latter was forced to fly to avoid Hie 
guillotine of the Jacobins, Marceau persuaded the subordinate officers to remain, in a- 
harangue closing with these wmrds — ‘*Onr country, and not our generals; is to be 
defended.” He continued to act faithfully in accordance with this sentiment. In 1793, 
at the age of 24, he was' made gen. of division; and in all the campaigns — under Westep^ 
men in the Yendees, under lOeber and Jourdaii— he maintained a character for chi valrie 
courage and devotion to the republic that made his early death a grief to all France. 

MA'RCELLriSrUS, Saint, b. Rome,. 3d c. ; d. 304; elected pope, ,295. .But little is known.. 
of his life or administration. There is an account, said to be fabulous, of a synod held at 
Siniiessa, in 303 or 304, .during the Diocletian persecution; and. Marcellinus is said to^ 
have confessed before this synod that, at the instance of Diocletian, he had offered incense 
to Vesta and Isis. The, synod is said to have deposed Marcellinus, who, with mem- 
bers of the synod, was put to death by Diocletian. The story is denied by xlugustine and 
Theodoret, and is now not credited by either the Roman Catholics or the Protestant con- 
troversialists. Dr. Dbllinger, in Ms work Fables Mespecting Popes in the ' Middle Ages ^ 
attempts to show that the story of the deposition of Marcellinus is a fabrication of later 
times. The Roman church commemorates Marcellinus ilpril 24. 

MARCELLO, Benedetto, 1686-1739; b. Italy; son of xigostino Marcello, a Venetian 
senator. He studied music under Gasparini and'' Lotti, and produced his first valuable 
composition in 1716, a serenata in honor of the bu1;h of the eldest son of the emperor 
Charles VI. The work to which he owes his fame appeared in 8 vols., 172-^26,^ under 
the name of Estro Poetieo-ATimnico Par afr mi sopra i 50 primi Salmiy Poesia di 0. A. 
Gmstidm, mmiea de B. MareelU, Patrizio Venezio, The characteristics of Ms musical 
style are melody and simplicity, and a sound good taste. 

MAECELLFS, the name' of ..two popes, of' whom, the, latter' deserves special motice, a's^ 
having, -when cardinal Marcello Cervini, taken a very xmominent part in the discussions' 
of the" council of Trent, over which he was appointed to preside as legate of Julius III. 
He is also remarkable from the minor but curious circumstance of his iiot complying with 
the ancient custom, by which the pope, on his election, lays aside his baptismal name, 
and assunies anew one. MarceUo Gervini retained on his elevation the name which he 
had previously borne. He was elected Mar. 9, 1655, and survived his elevation but 22 
days, ,, 

MAECELLITS, M. Claudius, a^ famous Roman gen., of one of .the most eminent ple- 
beian families. He was consul for the first time in 222 b.c., and obtained a decisive vic- 
tory over the Insubrians in Cisalpine Gaul, slaying with Ms oivn hand their king, Brito- 
martus orViridomarus, whose spoils he dedicated to Jupiter, and vras honored with a 
triumph. TMs w^as the third, and last occasion, in Roman histoiy on which, spolia opima 
were offered to the gods. In the second Punic war, Marcellus fonght as prsetor, in 216 
B.C., against Hannibal at Nola, in Campania; and the victory which he gained was the 
more important, as it showed that Hannibal was not invincible, and that the Romans had 
not been irreparably overthrown at CannsB. In the course of two years he tlirice repulsed 
the Carthaginian gnn. at this place. Being consul again in 214 b.c. , he was intrusted 
wdlh the command of the war in Sicily. He took Leoiitini, massacring in cold blood 
2,000 Roman deserters whom he found there, and then advanced against Syracuse, which 
he tried to storm. All Ms efforts were rendered unavailing by the skill of Arcblmedes- 
(q.v.), and he ivas compelled to regularly blockade the city. Famine, pestilence, and 
ultimately treachery on the part of the Spanish auxiliaries of the Syracusans, enabled 
Marcellus to make himself master of the place (212 B.c.), after which the remainder of 
Sicily was soon brought under the dominion of the Romans. He was tbe first Roman 
gen. 'who adopted the practice (afterwards so common) of despoiling conquered cities of 
their works of art. In 210 b.c. he wms again consul, and was again opposed to Hannibal^ 
with wffiom he fought an indecisive battle at Humistro, in Lucania, and by whom he was. 
defeated at Canusium, in Apulia, in 209 b.c., but on the day following retrieved the 
defeat. In 208 b.c. be was for the fifth time elected to the consulate, and assumed once 
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inore tlie command of tHe Boman army against Hannibal. "W^en out reconnoitering oi>e 
day he Ml into an ambuscade, and was slain. TlieGartliaginiangen. treated liis remains 
with honor. It ought to be noticed that the accounts of Marcellus’s life given by Livy, 
Plutarch, and others, are believed to be very much colored and distorted— as Polybius, 
-one of the best and most trustworthy authorities on the Punic war, denies that he ever 
defeated Hannibal at all! 

MAECH, the first month of the Roman year, and the third according to our present 
calendar, consists of 31 days. It was considered as the first month of the year in Eng- 
land until the change of style in 1752, and the legal year, was reckoned from Mar. 25. 
The Anglo-Saxons called it Elycl monath, stormy month, and Ilraed monath, ruggeh 
month. There is an old proverb, still nsed by the English and Scotch rustics, wlilch 
represents March as borrowing three days from April ; and m Tlie Oomplaynt of Scotland 
they are thus described; 

The first it shall be wind and weet ; 

The next it shall be snaw and sleet; 

The third it shall be sic a freeze 

Shall gar the birds stick to the trees. 

But it is disputed whether these “ borrowed days” are the last three of March or the first 
three of April. 

MAECH, a musical composition, chiefly for military bands, with wind instruments, 
intended to accompany the marching of troops. There are slow and quick marches, also 
marches peculiar to different countries. 

HABCH, a market t, of Cambridgeshire, England, 29 m. n. from Cambridge, on both 
sides of the Old Hen, which is here navigable for boats, and on the East Anglian railway. 
There is a junction of five railways at March. There is a large square market-place in 
■the center of the town, and a splendid court-house, in which the meetings of the Middle 
level drainage commissioners are held. Pop. ’71, 5,854. In the neighborhood is 3Iareh 
wet fen, a drained fen with an area of 3,600 acres, from vrhich the water is pumped off 
by steam-engines. 

MARCH, or Moba'wa, a river in Austria, rising in Moravia, fiowdng s.e., and then 
S.W., separating Hungary from Moravia, during a part of its course, and entering the 
Danube 8 m. w. of Presburg. It is navigable for 50 m. from the Danube. 

MARCH, Alden, ll.d., 1795-1869; b. Mass.; studied medicine at Boston and at 
Brown university, where he received a degree in 1820. He practiced surgery for many 
3 ’ears at Albany, N. Y. He was one of the founders of the city hospital and the medi- 
cal college at iilbany, professor of surgery in the latter, and president of the American 
medical assbciation. 

MARCH, AusiAsy d. about 1462; a Talencian poet, the date of whose birth is 
unknown; a disciple but not an imitator of Petrarch, and among the first poets of the 
15th century. His productions are remarkable for force and delicacy, as well as for 
loftiness of poetic conception. The early editions of his works, published in the 16th 
c., are now very rare; but a more complete edition, based upon them, w^as published at 
Barcelona in 1864. 

MARCH, Ghables W., 1815-64; b. Portsmouth, H. H.; graduated at Harvard col- 
lege in 1837 ; practiced law in Portsmouth, and was a member of the legislature. Sub-, 
sequently he removed to New^ York, and became a WTiter for the Tribune and the Tmes,' 
and a con’espondent of the Boston Courier. He -was also for a time vice-consul at Cairo. 
He published Daniel Webster and Ms Contemporaries, or Eeminiscences of Congress; 
Sketches and Admntures in Madeira, Portugal, and the Andalusias of Spain, 

MARCH, Pbakcis Ahdbew, ll.b., b. Mass., 1825; gradtiated at Amherst college 
in 1845, where he was tutor 1847-49; was admitted to the bar in New York in 1850; 
taught school at Fredericksburg, Va., 1852-55; appointed tutor in Lafayette college 
1855; adjunct professor 1856, and in 1858 professor of the English language and com- 
parative philology; received the degree of ll.d. from the college of New Jersey in 1870, 
and from Amherst jn 1871; elected in 1873 president of the American philological asso- 
ciation. His eontributions to the transactions of that society and of the national educa- 
tional association on philological subjects have been numerous. He has written also for 
the Jalvrbueh fur Momanisehe u-nd Engliselie in Berlin. To the Pidnceton Merimp 

articles on jurisprudence and psychology. He has published A Ifethod 
oj PJmohgicai Study of the English Language; Parser and. Analyzer for Beginners; Anglo- 
Saxon Gmrfimar; An Introduction to Anglo-Saxon; Grammar, Deader, etc. He has also 
edited a seri^ of text-hooks of the Greek and Latin Christian writers, of which Latin 
Hymns and Eusebius]i^VQ been issued. His rank among American philologists is very 

MARCHAND, John B., b. Penn., 1808; entered the IT. S. navy in 1828; was made 
heut. m 1840, commander in 1855, capt. in 1862, and commodore in 1866. He took 
pm't in the Seininok and Mexican wars, and in the war for the union, distinguishing 
himself in the latter at the battle of Mobile bay, Aug. 5, 1864, where he commanded the 
Lachaioamia. He retired in 1870. 




MASCHAW'TIA, a genus ot Mpatwm (q.Y.), the ijpe of a sub-order distinguished by „ 
die sDore-cases bursting irreguiariy and the spores being mixed with, elatep,- by .some 
botanists elevated into a distinct order. ,, . Several species are .natives . of Britain, some ■ot 
which are very com,iiioii ..in mo.ist shady situations, .covering rocks,- earth, etc.,-wuth them 
spreading green diciien-like fronds. ^ „ 

. .MAEGHE'l'Aj a,t. of Spain, in .the province of Seville, and^33 ra. e.s.e. of the -city o-f 
that name, in a district rich in corn and olives. , In , the vicinity- .are sulphur baths, to 
.which many invalid.s, resort. Pop.. 11,600. 

MARCHES, the boundaries bet-weeii England and Scotland, also between England 
land. Wales. See.l^lAEK. . ^ ^ 

■ ' MARCHES, in Scotch law, mean the boundaries of; property. _ By an ancient. Scotch 
• statute, one proprietor can compel an adjoining pmprietor to join him in erecting a 
mutual fence, or to bear half the expense thereof. No such power exists m England o. 
in Ireland. . . . / 

MARCHES, The, a central division of the Italian kingdom, comprising the prov.- 
inces of Ancona, Ascoli-Piceno, Mascerata, Pesaro, and E rhino; 

'915 419 The district is bounded on the e. by the xAdnatic sea, and on the w. and n.w. 
by the Apennines. It is traversed by the rivers Potenza, Eoglia, and one or two smaller 
streams ^ The name is derived from the Italian mm*cs. The most important city is 
Ancona, a sea-port on the Adriatic, 182 mi. n.e. of Rome and 

POP 45 T41, Great part of the country is mountainous, but not unfertile, ihe chiet 
artfcles of export are fruit, oil, nuts,, grain, and wool.^ capital of 

Urbiiio, n of' Ancona, pop. 20,000, is supposed to be of Pelasgian origin, and had a 
bishop as early as 251 a.d. It is a sea-port town, and has a very conpderable conimer^ 
trade.^ The cathedrals of both Pesaro and Macerata are of great 
' district is noted for its public buildings, mosaics, and works of art. An account ot the 
separate provinces will be found under the appropriate heads. 

MARCHE'SI, POMPEO, 1790-1858; b. Italy; a sculptor, the pupil 

. afterwards professor in the academy of fine arts. His masterpiece is 

Oood Frida^^” a marble group m the church of S. Carlo mMilp, and his other most 
notewoithy works are statues of the emperor Francis of Beccaria, and BeUmi, and t e 
.Ooethe statue ill the public library of Frankfort. 

MARCHING, one of the first necessities to distinguish a body of disciplined troops 
from a mere crowd of men, is a regular cadenced step, taken by every indmdiial at the 
same time and wdth the knie foSt. The necessity of this lor harmonious action is 
•obvious. The ancient Roman legions had military 

In the feudal ages, ^vhen iafautry fell mto disrepute eadenc^ marcto^ TheS muSo 
to, and seems only to have been tlioroughly revived by maiehal Saxe. ^TOeht^mu^o 
fQr;a inarch is found to be some simple tune, such as can ^'®®'dilyj3e perfomied by drum, 
-..und fifes. The music, besides preserving the time, acts as a preventatii e ot fatigue 

In the British service there are the slow march of 75 paces, each of 80 im , ^ minute 

-oKed on paSrae quick march, of 110 paces, k which all evolutions, are pei- 
formed* and the double-quick, of 150 running paces, with the knees raised high. This 
any great distanc^e,^ 

.deniy occupying a hill or some commanding position, and m a few short internal move 
an evolution by which a body men 

:same time retain the same men in the front rank. The On the S orin- 

by ‘ ‘ right face, quick march, left wheel, forward, halt, front, dress. _ ^ 
cMe a whole army will sometimes change front. If after the countermaich the oidei 
*'rear-face” be given, the same front will be preserved, with the rean-rank 

-what was previously the right now serving as left. remains 

ra front-ranl?: by merely countermarching round the end of the latter, whicli remains 

.stationary, + ^ 

MARCIANI'SI, a t. of the Italian province of Caserta (Terra 490 

_n. of Naples, in a low unhealthy plain, in the midst of several lakes. Pop. 72, 
MABCION, the founder of the Marcionites, an extremely ascetic 
son of a bishop of Sinope in Pontus. In his earlier years he wp a 
Beinff excommunicated by his father, on account of his heretical opinions, he went tc 
Rome about 140 a.d. He made several anxious efforts to obtain a reconciliation with 
the Catholic church, for he does not appear to have loved 

ing, theorizing intellect constantly led him into opinions After Ms 

those of Ms fellow-Christians to permit of their being passed ovei in silence. ^Ijer Ms 
final excommunication, lie associated himself with the Syrian 

•a svstem in some* respects, quite antagonistic to Christianity. The gospel ot Cmuu 
accordint^ to him consisted in free love of the good; the Mosaic system with its motives 
:XwS3s and pnnisliments, was .nere leplit^ there is ^fi™dable ^ 
tmn between the insnective authors ot the Law * and the Gospel, i.e,, me t/ieaio . 
on the one hand, and^tlie God of the Christians, on the other, as them is *’®’^®®^^^ 
,two works. His system is but imperfectly known; and it is supposed to have assume 
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either three or four aboriginal beings — Good, Evil, Creator, and Matter. See Gkostics;. 
^Respecting the outward form of worship practiced among his followers, little is known save^ 
that it had great similarity — as had their whole religious system — to that of the Manichseans 
(q.v.). Marcion entirely rejected the Old Testament; and of the New Testament all but a. 
few epistles and the gospel of St. Luke, ■which had also to undergo certain changes from 
Ills hand. The first four chapters were omitted, and the fifth lie” began with the words: 

“ In the 15tb year of the reign of Tiberius C^sar, God came to Capernaum, a city of 
" Galilee, and spoke on the Sabbath.” The Marcionites subsisted as a distinct party till 
’ the 6th c. , and were diffused through Syria, Egypt, Palestine, etc. Tertullian and others 
wote against them. 

MARCOMAN'NI, an ancient German people who, in the time of Cfesar, lived along 
the banks of the Rhine, but afterwards, as appears from Tacitus and Strabo, settled in. 
Bohemia, from which they expelled the Boii. Their king, Maroboduus, entered into an 
alliance with the tribes living around them to defend Germany against the Romans. 
The combined forces of the alliance numbered 70,000 men, and the emperor Tiberius 
signed a treaty with them in 6 a.d. ; hut the Marcomannic alliance was beaten 11 years 
later by the Cherusci and their allies, and in 19 the Gothic Catnalda drove Maroboduus. 
from the throne, and himself usuiped the sovereignty. But he was soon overthrown;., 
and the native dynasty established, under whose rule the Marcoinanni extended their ter- 
ritory up to the Danube, till their encroachments alarmed the Romans, who attacked them 
in the time of Domitian. This war, which subsided for a time in the reigns of Trajan 
and Hadrian, broke out again under Marcus Aurelius, and was carried on -with bitterness, 
from 166 to 180, when it was ended by the peace of Commodus. The Marcomanni con- 
tinued to make raids into the provinces of Noricum and RhaBtia, and in 370 invaded Italy 
as far as Ancona. From this time they are little heard of; and their identity finally dis- 
appears among the followers of Attila. 

MARCO POLO. See Polo, 

MARCOU, JxjLES, b. in Salins, France, 1824; educated in Paris, He was compan- 
ion and pupil of Germain, Thurmain, and Agassiz in their studies in the Alps in 1844-46; 
and in the latter year published his Beclierclies Geologique sur le Jura Salin&is. In 1847 he- 
had charge of the classification paleontological of the museum. In 1849 he visited the* 
United States and made geological explorations with Agassiz and others. In 1853-54 he- 
was employed by the United States government in geological surveys in the Rocky 
mountains and California., In 1855 he became professor of geology at Zurich. In 1860^ 
■ he returned to the United States to study fossiliferous formations. His "works are numer- 
ous, Those on the geology of the Jura mountains were his first and last; while of trea^ 
tises on the geology of the United States and Canada, and especial!}^ of the geologic pecu- 
liarities of the Rocky mountains and California, his are among the highest French 
■ ■ authorities. • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

^ MARCUS THE Hekbs-TARCH, a Gnostic philosopher of the 2d century. Neander 
thinks he was born in Palestine; Jerome, that he was an Egyptian. Irenfcus and others 
of the fathers say that he was very licentious. Neander in his Church history has the, 
following account of him: “Marcus set forth his system in a poem, in which he intro- 
duced the divine -.Eons discoursing in liturgical forms, and with gorgeous symbols of' 
worship. After the fashion of the Jewish cabala, he discovered special mysteries in the- 
numbers and positions of letters. The idea of a logos tou ontos, of a ‘ word ' manifesting 
the hidden divine essence in the creation, was spread out by him into the most subtle, 
details ; the entire creation being in his view a continuous utterance of the ineffable. ” 

MARCUS AURELIUS. See Antoninus, ante. 

MARCY, Mount, one of the Adirondack mountains, in Keene, Essex co., N. Y., 
5,467 ft. high. It was known to the Indians as Taliawws, the “cloud-divider.” 

MARCY, Erastus E., b. at Greenwich, Mass., Dec. 9, 1815; graduated at Amherst 
in 1837, and at the Jefferson medical college in Philadelphia in "l 840. He began the 
practice of medicine as an allopathist, but after a few years adopted the homeopathic 
doctrines, and settled in New York, -where lie met with gi'eat success. He wu’ote exten- 
sively on medical and chemical subjects, edited for many years the Eomeo^pathic Jour- 
nal; published The Theory and Practice of Medicine, ana Homeopathy rs. Allopathy, 
'ivhich were translated into foreign languages and republished in Europe. He also edited. 
Halmemann7s Leaser 

MARCY, Randolph B., b. Mass., about 1811; graduated atWest Point in 1882,. 
and was appointed lieut. 2d infantry in 1837; served in the war with Mexico, and was 
< promoted to a captaincy; upon the conclusion of that w^ar, w’^as successively enficaa'ed in 
explorations in the Red river country, in operations against the Seminoles, and In the- 
Utah expedition of 1857-58; was appointed paymaster, with the rank of major, in 1859, 
and mspector-gen., with the rank of col., in 1861; was chief of staff to gen. McClellan 
^is son-in-law) in West Virginia, on the peninsula, and in Maryland; and was made' 
tog. of volunteers Sept 23, 1861. He has published Exploration of the Med Biver; 
The Prairie IramUr; and Personal MecoUeciions, Hig residence is on Orange moun-- 
tain, N. J. ^ 
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MARCY,WrLMAM Leaei^ed, 1786-1857 ; b. Southbridge, Mass. . In. 1.808, after grad- 
nating from Brown nuiversitv, lie taught school for a short lime, but soon entered upon 
tlie pracficeof law at Trov, X. Y. At the opening of the war of 1812 be entered the 
Yoluiiteer service as a lieiif., and Oct, 22, 1812, ied the attack upon St. Kegis, a Canadian 
post, stormed the block-house, and captured the first flag and prisoners taken on land 
in the war. At the close of tlie war be returned to Troy, where be was for some time 
editor of the Budifd, an anti-federalist daily paper. xCt ter filling sereral minor ofiices, 
he was made an associate-justice of the New York supreme court in 1829; in 1831 liQ 
was elected senator of the United States by the democratic partj^ but resigned tbe olBce 
upon being chosen governor of Ne^v York in 1832 This position he held for three 
terms, but in 1838 wasdefeated by William H. Seward, He was appointed a eoinmis- - 
sioner on Mexican claims in the same year, and served in that capacity iintil 1842. In 
1845 he became the secretary of war in Polk’s cabinet. His ability in this position was 
severely tested by the Mexican war, and it was generally acknowledged that in the con- 
duct of that conflict he displayed much energy and diplomatic adroitness. The last 
and most important public station in which he served was that of secretary of state in 
Pierce’s administration, 1853-57. Among the foreign complications or treaties which 
demanded his action in this capacity were the Oregon question, the acquisition of Ari- 
zona and settling of the Mexican boundary, the Canadian reciprocity treaty, com- 
modore Perrv’s negotiations with Japan, the British fishery dispute, and the Ostend 
conference. In nearly all of these and other questions Marcy successfully defended the 
interests of his country; and in all he displayed the qualities of a trained statesman 
and accomplished diplomat. The most notable of his diplomatic correspondence was 
the series of letters in the ease of Martin Koszta, a Hungarian, who, after declaring 4a 
New York his intention of becoming an American citizen, was detained by the Austrian 
power at Smyrna, and released by capt, Ingraham (q.v.) of the U. S. navy. Mr. 
Marcy’s death' occurred but a few months after the expiration of his term of office, at 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

MAKDI GRAS (literally fat Tuesday), the French designation for what is known 
as Shrove Tuesday in the calendar of the English church, the festival held upon the 
Tuesday preceding Ash Wednesday , the first day of Lent; with the exception of 
Mi-Careme or mid-Lent Thursday, the last of the prolonged festivities known as the 
carnival. It is most extensively celebrated in Rome and Paris. In the latter it has 
been the custom for many centuries to lead in procession a fat or prize ox (hm/f gms^ 
whence Mardi gms), followed in a triumphal car by a child called the butchers’ king. 
Tlie entire day and night is spent in the wildest revelry, sometimes degenerating into 
unrestrained license. In the United States the only celebration of Mardi gras worthy of 
note is that of New Orleans, where the first display was given in 1857, and since the 
end of the war the observance has been carried out with great pomp and splendor.^ For 
the preceding week the gayety has been universal, and on Mardi gras the whole city?- is 
turned over to the rule of 'king Rex, who enters the gates on the previous day. On 
Tuesday the mimic monarch passes through the streets, escorted by his body-guard, 
the '‘mystic krewe of Comus,” knights of Momus, and various military and visiting 
organizations. To him are confided the gates of the city; minor police regulations are 
suspeuded,and until the dawn of Ash W edhesday the air is filled with music ; in every street 
are dense throngs of merry-makers, and the glare of illuminations. In the evening 
occurs the great street pageant of the mystic kreive of Comus, in wffiich are displayed 
elaborate tableaux, placed on moving platforms and brilliantly illuminated. These rep- 
resent noted scenes of history, poetry, or fiction, and are constructed at great expense 
and with artistic elegance. All the arrangements of the parades and accompanying balls 
are under the control of societies composed of the most noted professional and business 
men of the city. The observance is gaining ground also in Memphis, Tenn. 

MABDIH', a considerable t. of xlsiatic Turkey, is strikingly situated, at an eleva- 
tion of 2,300 ft., on the southern slopes of the Mardin hills (anciently Mt. Masius), 57 
m. s.e. of Diarbekir. It contains numerous mosques, bazaars, and baths, and the ruins 
of an old castle. The ornaments in arabesque on the gates of the citadel are said to be 
finer than those of the Alhambra. Pop. about 15,000, of whom the half are Moslem 
Kurds, and the other half Chaldeans, Maronites, and Jacobites (q.v.), and who carry 
on manufactures of linen and cotton fabrics, and of leather. During the decline of 
the caliphate of Bagdad, Mardin rose to considerable importance, and was for a long 
time the capital of a principality under a branch of the Ayubites (descendants of Salah- 
eidin), but its short-lived glory was soon after quenched by the advancing tide of the 
Mongols. It was subsequently taken by Timur. 

MAEEE', Loch, in tbe w. of Ross-shire, Scotland, is 18 m. in length, with a breadth 
varying from 1 to 3 m., and a depth, in some places, of 60 fathoms. Owing to its great 
depth, it never freezes over its whole extent. It is surrounded by mountain-scenery 
which, for wildness and grandeur, is not excelled in Scotland. Its waters are carried 
off to tbe sea by tbe river Ewe, 2 m. in length. The loch contains numerous islets, one 
of wffiich contains the remains of an ancient chapel, with a grave-yard. 

MARE ISLAND, in Solano co., Cal., oil the bay of S. Pablo. It has a U. S. navy- 
yard, an arsenal, and a floating dock. 


Maremma. 

Margaret. 
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MAEEM'HA (ebiTupted from Marittima/.#w4 fhe sea), a vast marshy region of 
w. Italy, extending along the sea-coast of Tuscany, from the mouth of the Cecina to 
Orbitello, and embracing an area of 997 sq. miles. The Pontine marshes^ and the Cam- 
pagna of Rome are similar districts. Formerly, these inaremme were fruitful and pop- 
ulous plains; but neglect of the water-coursesmf the clistiict allowed the formation of 
marshes; and now they have become generators of tertiary fevers, and present an aspect 
of dreary desolation in the summer months, when the inhabitants flee from their mias- 
mata, prejudicial alike to man and beast. Leopold II. , tinplate grand duke of Tuscany, 

. directed especial attention to the drainage and amelioration of the Tuscan marcinme, 
and considerable success attended their being largely planted, trees being a corrective of 
tbeir malarious effects. From 1828 to 1848 the cost of the drainage of the maremma 
wiis £531,000. The arable land in the vicinity of the maremma is exuberantly fertile; 
but the harvests are gathered by hired laborers in the most inf ected districts, ami in their 
emaciated and Iivi4 features may be seen the fatal action of malaria. During winter the 
maremma is inhabitable, and yields good pasture. 


MAREK'CO, Caklo, 1800-43; b. Piedmont ; studied law at Turin, where he gradu- 
ated in 1818. He soon turned his attention to literature, and won a considera])le repu- 
tation in 1828 by a drama called His posthumous works were published 

at Florence in Tmgedie Inedite. His most popular work, perhaps, is Z-a 

glia Foscari, 

MARENGO, a co. of w. Alabama, traversed by the Arkansas Midland railroad, and 
drained by the Tombigbee and Black Warrior rivers, the first forming the w, boundary; 
975 sq.m.; pop, ’70, 26,151 — 20,058 colored. The soil is extremely fertile, the staples 
being cotton, Indian corn, and sweet-potatoes; of cotton, 23,614 bales were raised in 
1870; and of Indian corn, nearly 600,000 bushels. Butter is also a staple, and the 
county is well stocked with horses, cattle, and swine. Chief town, Linden, 

MABEN'GO, a village of northern Italy, in the province of Alessandria, situated near 
the Bormida, in the midst of extensive forests. Marengo was the scene of a memorable 
battle, in which a French amiy, commanded by Bonaparte, and numbering somewhat 
more than 20,000, defeated and routed 32,000 Austrians, under gen. Melas, on June 14, 
1800. 


MARENHOLZ-BULOW (Bektha vok Bulow), Baroness, for many years an advo- 
cate and expounder of the principles of the kindergaitner system of education for young 
children. She was intimately acquainted wuth Frederick 'Froebel, the founder of the 
system, obtained a thorough knowledge of it from him, and introduced the schools in 
nearly all the countries of Europe, and in England. In Berlin she susteined a normal 
school for three years, where teachers of kindergartens were educated, and has since 
been lecturer in the Dresden college of the same kind. She has printed several 
pamphlets and lectures on the subject, such as The Kindergarten and OMld and its 
Being. ■ , ' ■ 

MAEEO'TIS, or MABEIA, Lake, the modern Birhet-el-MariUdt, a salt lake or marsh 
in the n. of Egypt, extends southw^ard from the city of Alexandria, and is sepa- 
rated from the Mediterranean, on its n.w\ side, by a narrow isthmus of sand. In ancient 
times its length was about 42 m., its breadth about 22. Its shores were planted with 
olives and vines, and the papyrus, which grew upon its banks and on its eight islets, 
was famous for its fine quality. In more recent times, the canals which fed lake Mareo- 
tis were neglected, and its depth and area were much reduced. In the 18th c. the bed 
had become, in great part, a sandy waste; but in 1801, during the war betw-een the Eng- 
lish and French, the sea was let in by the former, and it isAiow again a marshy lake. 
The passage by which the sea found entrance was subsequently closed up by Mehemed 
Ali. The present dimensions of the lake are about 27 m. long by 25 m. broad. 

MARESCH, J. A., 1709-94; a Bohemian by birth ; but the greater part of his life w^as 
spent in the Russian service. He was a musician and made great improvements in the 
construction of the Russian horn, an unbent brass tube of conical shape. In 1756 he 
gave an exhibition before the imperial court, when a band of 37 men, furnished with 
horns varying from 7 feet to 1 foot in length, produced concerted pieces, each being 
carefully drilled to sound his own instrument at precisely the proper instant. For the 
skill and dexterity displayed in this rather ludicrous performance Maresch was richly 
rewarded by the empress Elizabeth. 

MARET, Hbnki Lotus Chaeles, b. France, 1804. As a piiest of the seminary of 
Sulpice, Paris, he distinguished himself in 1869 by joining a group of French bishops 
and theologians who pronounced squarely against the dogma of the infallibility of the 
pope, then just proclaimed officially from Rome. He wrote Bu Gondle general, a book 
which showed the absurdity of the claim from a standpoint within the church. This 
brought down upon him the anathemas of the pope’s party and its organs, though the 
archbishops of Paris, Orleans, and Besanqon were quite of the same opinion as Maret. 
Butin 1871 Maret made a complete surrender, and declared to the pope that he “ regretted 
eveiy thing which he had said in that work.” He has been a large contributor to Roman 
Catholic reviews since 1836. His works on the relations of religion and philosophy are 
siumerous. 
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MAEET, Htjgtibs Bbrnaed. See Bassano, a»fe. 

M 4EEY fiTiBSKB Jtjles, b, at Beaune, France, 1830; educated as a physician. In. 
1850 he went to Paris; in 1860 opened a school of experimental physiologs' and gave a 
free course of instruction the following year on the circulation of the blood and the 
dhto-nosisof the diseases of the heart and its vessels. In 1^4 he founded a laboratoiy 
of nhvsiology in rue <k V Ande^vM in Paris; in 1867 succeeded i louieus as 

Ss?^Lt professor of natural history in the college of France ; and subseqeuntlv has , 
filled many positions of honor in Paris and elsewhere. The study of animal heat, of ^ 
muscular and nervous action in connection with the movements of the heait, electrical 
Sienomeiia, and the study of the effects of various poisons have been his specialties. 

works are mostlv contributions to medical magazines and reviews, and he has pub" 
lished the following volumes; Ecelwrclm mr to Circulation du Sa7igdVetat les 

Maladies 1839 4tO' Physiokx/ie Medicals de la Ginulaiion du Sang, iSOd, b™ ; Etud& Pliys- 

■iologfqacsstiflkOamdeiegrapluqvsdesBattemerddiiPm^^ 

Dll Mouvemerd datis ks Foiidimis de l<i 

M iRFO'RI Carlos, b. Italy, 1820; entered tlie Spanish civil service, and became a 
favorite of queen Isabella. He was an intimate friend of Harvaez, who originally intro- 
duced him fo favor, and when Karvaez took office in 1866, Marfori became go veni or ot 
Madrid and chief of the royal household. He was an object of hatred to the people, but 
remained in high favor with the queen, who refused to dismiss him and, since the levo- 
lutioii by which she lost the crown, he has continued to be the chief of her household. 

Mil.E0AEET, sometimes called the “Northern Semiramis,” queen f ^ 
dinavian kimffiom of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, was the second daugiiter of Val- 
and wife^ Hakon VIH, of ^ 

born in 1353, and on the death of her father, Avithout diiect male heirs, in 1375, he 
Danish nobles passing over the son of Valdemar’s eldest daughter Ingehorg of Meck- 
Srg oTevedZ CTOwn to Margaret and her husband in trust ^ them mt ant on 
Okf By the death of Hakon in 1380, Margaret became sole guardian of the jouag 
pkee, who died at the age of 17 in 1387; and such was 

had conducted the government during her sole regency, that the ^tates of both king- 
doms concurred in electing her as their joint sovereign ruler. Having received the 
crown at their hands, she convoked a lamUhing, in which she announced th^, with the 
SS4iice of she would nominate^er grand-nephew, Eric of Pomerania 

as her successor* and although, owdog to Eric’s infancy at the time, and his subsequent 
newer rested in the hands of Margaret, she contented herself from 
that time with the title of “Margaret, by the grace of God, daughter of Yalderaar, king 
of Denmark.” At the moment that Margaret was cementing the union of Norway and 
Denmark tlie condition of affairs in Sweden opened the w^ay for a further extension of 
he^^owel-fornie Swedish king, Albert of Mecklenburg, had so thoroughly alienated 
- the affections of his subjects, that the nobles, declaring the throne vacant, offeied to 
acknowledge Maro'aret as their ruler. The queen lost mo tmm m sending an ai my into 
Sweden to ' suDPoft her pretensions, and defeated the king s German troops at Leaby, 
S AlLrt and ^ fell into her hands. Albert remained in prison seven 

years ^irfm*’ which time Margaret succeeded in wholly subjiigatmgHweden ; and m 
1397 kie made hei’ triumphal entry into Stockholm, with her nephew Eric, who shoitly 
afterwards year, crowned king of .the three Scandinavian kingdoms. 

On this occasion Margaret brought forward the memorable act of union, which she 
had drawn up with her own handr and to which were appended the signatures of se\ 

teen of the principal men in the three kingdoms. By this remarkable act, know n as the 
unfon of the place at which it was^signed and first promu gatec it was 

stiDiilated that the three kingdoms should remain forever at peace undei one kin^, 
retuiiiing their own laws and customs; and that, at the death of the sovereign, it ^ 
several sons one of their number should be chosen by the combined estates of the thiee 
realms, who wmre also to elect a ne’W king in the event of the deceased ^wMoh 

died childless. This utopian scheme utterly broke down at the death of Mait,aiet, w hich 

took place in 1412. ' i- t+ i 

MAEGAEET (Makie Marguerite THBRfesB Jeanne db Savoie) queen of Ualy, 
b. 1851; daughter of Ferdinand, prince of Savoy; was married April 
bert, hereditary prince of Savoy, prince royal, and prince of Piedmont 
ceeded his father, Yictor Emmanuel I., as king of Italy, Jan. 9, 187b, anti mai^aie 
ascended the throne with him as queen of Italy. . 

idol of her people. With a cultured taste and exquisite tact, she has a laie sweetness ot 
disposition, and is almost idolized by the Italian people. 

MAEGARET of ANGOXJLEME. See Marguerite de Y ante, ^ 

MABGAEET ON ANJOU, wife of Henry VI. of England, and dau^ter ^ 

An1ou, the titular kiu.g of Sicily, and of Lsabelia of Lomme, was b. at 
in Lorraine Mar., 1435. She was married to Heni-y\I. of England m 144o, a^o her 
husband beiiu'' a person of very weak c^harncter, she exercised an almost unlimited 

aiKl was tbe'virtual sovereign of , the ^ Fivtdi'eS 

at her marriage, by which Maine and xVujou weie relinquished to the Ficncn, excitea 
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great dissatisfaction in Englancl. Tlie strife between tlie English aiul French, wdiicli lost 
to the former the whole of their possessions in France exciept Calais, was charged upon 
Margaret. In 1450 occurred the insurrection of Jack Cade, and soon after the country 
was plunged in the horrors of that bloody cisll war known as the Wars of the Roues (q.v.). 
After a struggle of nearly 30 years, Margaret was defea,ted and taken prisoner at Tewkes^ 
bury, and imprisoned in the Tower, where slie remained five years, till Louis XL 
redeemed her, for 50,000 crowns. She then retired to France, and died at the chfiteau of 
Dampierre, near Saumur, in Anjou, Aug. 25, 1482, 

MARGARET of AUSTRIA, 1440-1530; b. in Brussels; daughter of Maximilian I., 
emperor of Austria, and of Mary of Burgundy ; remarkable for her domestic misfortunes, 
and her wisdom as ruler and in diplomacy. While an infant she was by the treaty of 
itrras affianced to the dauphin of France, afterwards Charles VIII., but the contract was 
not filled. In 1495, by a treaty with Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, she was again 
engaged to prince John of the' Asturias, heir to the Spanish throne. On her way to 
Spain to marry him, in the midst of a storm at sea, supposing they would be wrecked, 
she had the amiable pleasantry to write her own epitaph in these words: 


Ci-git Margot, la gente demoiselle, 
Qweut deux mans, et si morut pucelle. 


But she married prince John nevertheless in 1497. He died the same year and she 
returned in 1499 to the Netherlands. In 1501 she married Philibert, duke of Savoy, who 
died without issue in 1504, after a happy married life with her. On the death of her 
brother Philip in 1506 her father the emperor made her regent of the Netherlands, and 
gave her charge of the education of her nephew, the future Charles Y. of Germany, and 
his sister Mary. She assumed the government, exhibited administrative talent of a high 
order; assisted as plenipotentiary in the conference of Carabrai in 1508, and concluded 
the treaty with cardinal Amboise ; brought the king of England to league against Prance 
in 1515; and negotiated with Louise of Savoy the peace of 1529, called the Paix des Barnes. 
These were but the more showy events of her government. Her real title to most hon- 
orable mention in history is derived from the wisdom of tlie peaceful measures of her 
government, which brought the agriculture, the commerce, and the arts of the Nether- 
lands to a high degree of prosperity. Margaret was the author of numerous unpublished 
poetical effusions. CoiTespondence avec son Pere was published in Paris in 1839 in 
two 8vo volumes- 


MARGARET OF AUSTRIA, Duchess of Parma, Regent of the Netherlands; 1532-86; 
b. in Brussels; daughter of Charles Y. without marriage by Marguerite van Gest of the 
Netherlands. In 1635 she married Alexander, duke of Florence, who died in 1537; and in 
1538 married Octave Farnese, who became duke of Parma and of Plaisance. She was 
appointed by Philip II. in 1559 to govern the Netherlands, and followed the system 

her great predecessor of the same name in softening the asperities of conflicting par- 
ties in the government, and moderating the execution of the terrible religious edicts of 
Philip 11. The latter refusing to modify his persecutions under the inquisition, an 
insurrection broke out in 1566. While she manifested great energy in repressing it, she 
did all in her power to prevent the cruelties of Spanish religious intolerance towards 
those who took part in it. But no sooner was order re-established than Philip II. sent 
the duke of Alva with full power to complete the work in the spirit of the inquisition, 
and placed in his hands the powers with which she had been invested. She left the 
country to become the butchering-ground of religious persecution, and rejoined her 
husband in Italy, where she passed the remainder of her life. She was of masculine 
temperament, loved the chase, was a natural politician, gifted with a supple sagacity that 
suited itself to the occasion, and with views of statesmanship several centuries in advance 
of those of Spanish rulers. 

MAKGARET, Saint, Queen of Malcolm Canmore (q.v.). 

MARGA'RIO AGID (C 34 Ha 303 . HO) is one of the solid fatty acids. At an ordinary 
temperature it is solid, white, and crystalline; if is perfectly insoluble in water, dis- 
solves in boiling alcohol, from which it separates in glistening groups of very delicate 
needles, and is readily soluble in ether. It unites witli bases, forming margarates, and 
in combination with glycerine (q.v.) forms the glyceride or fat known as margarme. 

This acid occurs either in a free state or in combination with alkalies in most of the 
animal fluids. With the exception of the urine, and as a glyceride it is widely diffused in 
the animal and vegetable fats. Helntz maintains that this acid is merely a mixture of 
about ten parts of palmitic acid (q.v.) with one part of stearic acid (q.v.). Margarine 
constitutes the solid ingredient in human fat,, butter, goose grease, olive oil, etc. 

MAEGAEI'TA, or Ntjbva Sparta, an island in the Caribbean sea, belonging to 
Venezuela. Area, 440 sq.m. ; pop. 31,000. Discovered by Columbus in 1498, Margarita 
was long famous for its pearl-fisheries. 

MAR'GARITE, or Pearl Mica, called also corun dellite, clingmanite, and pearl- 
glimmer, one of the hydrous silicates, belonging to the chlorite section. It crystallizes 
in the trimetric system, usually in intersecting or aggregated lamin®; sometimes massive 
with scaly fracture. Analysis by J. Lawu’ence Smith of a specimen from the island of 
Naxos gave: silica, 30.02; alumina, 49.52; peroxide of iron, 1.65; lime, 10.82; magnesia. 
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<0 48- potash and soda. l.So; water, 6.55 per cent. The mmeral occurs m chlorite lochs 
at Stming in the Tvrol; associated with emery m Asia Minor aniL m the^Grecian 
arcldpelago, as discovered bv Dr. Smith; with corundum at \ illage Green, Delaware 

c^ Penn ; at i-idouville, Chester co., Penn. ; with corundum in Buncombe co K C. ; 
and at Katherineiiburg in the L'ral mountains. A vai-iety caHed contains pro- 

toxide of manganese, associated with iron. 

MARGARITONB D’AREZZO, 1213-89; b. Arezzo, Italy. He executed many pic- 
tures both in fresco and distemper. Of the former, on wood and on copper, the most cele- 
brated specimens were in the church of San Clemente, and a work executed for the nnus 
•of Santa Margarita. But that which Vasari calls one of his masterpieces, oa.whmh 
he placed his name,” was a “San Francesco,” painted tor the convent of the 
Zoccoli at Sargiaiio, which still exists, with Ms own inscription, ..Varr**-* Aietiopinge- 
iat. He is said to have excelled more as a sculptor than as a painter. His m^terpicce 
of art was a reclining statue in marble of pbpe Gregory X. m the cathedial of Aiczzo, 
which is still in good preservation. _ - -c , i • 

warCtATE a municipal l)oroua:bi seaport, and famous -watering-place of Jiingiana, in 
thehteTThanerS aboutlOni. e.le of London. All resouX°t ^ 

watering-place— theater, baths, libraries, assembly room, etc.— are found heie, aM a hne 
pier! which is the principal promenade. The shore, covered 
■is well adapted for sea-bathing. Fishing is earned on to a consideiable extent 
rand dumb Lyluni was opened in 1875. A fluctuating ^ ^ 

lOOvOOO is pom^ed into the town during i op. a, n,Jyo. _ ^ ^ 

MAmriyMUs tigrina, a species of cat oi* tiger-cat ; a native of 

• niifl Guiana- about the same size with the wildcat of Europe; of a pale fawn coloi, with 

■black bands on the fore-parts, and leopard-like spots on the hind-parts, and on the rather 
dong tiiick bushy tail. It has been erroneously represented as uutaimibK ™ ’ 

• capable of a complete domestication, and of being made very useful in lat-kiUiUa. 

wk'RGWAIi CREDITS, the name given to business operations, in which bankers iena 
the credit of their names as it were, to theh’ onstomers, and thus enable them to cany 
iout important commercikl transactions which othei-wise could 

pvce^^iive cost A merchant in this country, for instance, desiiet. to impoit tea or 
silk but his name is not so well known on the Chinese exchanges, that bills drawm upon 
^ hto bv a merclmnt in ChiL can be sold there at a reasonable rate of exchange. The tea 
oHilkVaS b^hougM ^ the money being on the spot to buy it with andy he 
01 suK cannm m uuu^u involves himself in heavy cliarges for freight and 

: fsh'or sec^ls equal to the ! Ve — MlSs towm troa 

ttiXnkS hutTei&S signed with a margm “onMm^g a“^ohll|aton h^tam 

' ^TwSr trSTSnfblC^^^ inebhMteabroadandin this country can only be car- 

.most disastrous consequences. 

HAE^Sira Iffi VALOK.tn her youth known as Marguerite d’.^goulSme si^M 

■ of Francis I of Franec.^and toghter ^Mes^ 

htiL', rt wa“ chameterized 

■ M?of bore a daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, mother of 


Mjarlieiaeke, 

Maria.. 
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the great French monarch, Henri IV. She encouraged agiiciiltiire, the arts, and learn- 
ing, and to a certain extent embraced the cause oi* the. rcfurnialioii- Later, she found it 
necessary to be prudent, and even to return to the p^a(*li(;e^ (»1 the Koman Catholic 
church. But she never ceased to act with a courageous gciicrosil y towards the reform- 
ers, who always found an asylum and welcome in Navarre. She wrote, a iittie religious 
work Miroir de Vdme pecheresse, which was condemned by the Sorbomie, as favoring 
Protestant doctrines. She also wrote poems and tales, and a Ihptanteron. dcs JSou relies 
(Par. 1559), modeled on the Decameron of Boccaccio. Margueritti died Dec. 21, 1549. 

MARHEINEKE, Philipp Konrad, 1780-1840, b. Germany, educated at Gottingen, 
and in 1806 appointed professor extraordinary of theology at Gottingen. In 1809 he was 


and dogmatics. To the former he devoted this GhrMklie Symbolik (1810-14.), and hib 
ImtituUones SymboUcoe (1830); to the latter, his Orundlekreii tier Gkrldkchcn DogimiUk 
(1819). The first edition of the latter work is based iipcyi Schelling’s philosoph.y ; the 
second was revised in accordance with the philosophy of Hegel, of w'hoin^ Ilarheineke 
was a follower, though he belonged to that small school of Hegelians w'ho maintaliuid that 
Hegel’s philosophy was in accord with Christianity. His method of trciatmeut is historical 
rather than dogmatic. His position was entirely independent, and lie cannot be fairly 
classed as a Lutheran, a supernataralist, or a rationalist. To the mystics he was stroiigl}" 
opposed. The positive form of his theology may be found in his Entwurf der Prak- 
tmlien Theohgie (1837). He wrote many books besides those named, and was one of the 
editors of Hegel’s collected works. 

MARIA CHRISTINA, queen of Spain, b. April 27, 1806, was a daughter of Francis L, 
king of the two Sicilies. In 1829 she became the fourth wife of Ferdinand Vll. of 
Spain; who in 1830 restored the law by which, in default of male issue, the right of 
inheritance was given to females, and in October of that year the queen gave birth to a 
daughter, Isabella II., ex-queen of Spain. The Spanish liberals gladly embraced the 
cause of the queen, rejoicing to see the dreaded Don Carlos,. Ferdinand’s brother, further 
removed from probable succession to the throne. Ferdinand died Sept. 29, 1833, and 
by his testament Ms widow was appointed guardian of her children — the young queen 
Isabella and the infanta Maria Louisa, now duchess de Montpensier — and also regent, 
till the young queen should attain the age of 18 years. A civil war broke out, the adher- 
ents of Don Carlos seeking to place him on the throne. The event of this war, which 
continued till 1840, was long doubtful, and Spain was fearfully desolated by contending 
armies; but the queen-mother seemed indifferent to everything excei^t the company of' 
don Fernando Munoz, one of the royal body-guard, whom she made her chamberlain, 
and with whom she was united, in December, 1833, in a morganatic marriage, which, 
however, was kept secret, whilst her connection with him was no secret. She had 10 
children by him. A conspiracy, which broke out on the night of Aug. 13, 1836, exposed 
Munoz to great danger, and led the queen-mother to concede a constitution to Spain. 
Her practice as regent was to adopt the course agreeable to the minister of the day, and 
thus her government was despotic under one ministry and liberal under another. She 
contrived, however, upon many occasions to embarrass the proceedings of her more 
liberal or constitutional ministm’s; but w'hen she sanctioned by her signature the law 
respecting the Ayuntamientos (q.v.), a popular commotion ensued, and she gave to the 
new prime minister Espartero (q.v.), Oct. 10, 1840, a renunciation of the regency, and 
retired to France, but continued to interfere from her retirement in the affairs of 'Spain. 
After the fa.ll of Espartero she returned to Madrid in 1843, and in October, 1844, her 
marriage with Munoz, who was now made duke of Rianzares, was solemnized. Her 
participations in the schemes of Louis Philippe as to the marriage of her daughters, in 
1846, and the continual exercise of all her influence in a manner unfavorable to'coustitu- 
tional liberty, made her the object of great dislike to the whole liberal party in Spain. 
At length, in July, 1854, a revolution "expelled her from the couritiy, and she again took 
refuge in France, but returned to Spain in 1864, only to retire again in 1868. She died 
August, 1878. 

MARIA LOUISA, the second v/ife of the emperor N^UJoIeon I., b. March 12, 1791, was 
the daughter of the emperor Francis I. of Austria. She was married to Napoleon, after 
liis divorce of Josephine, ^ April 2, 1810. The marriage seemed to give stability to the 
Bonaparte dynasty, and in some measure to afford a prospect of pea7je to Europe. On 
Mar. 20, 1811, she bore a son, who was called king of Rome. At the ])eg‘!iiiHng of the 
campaign of 1813 Napoleon appointed her regent "in his absence, but under many limita- 
tions. On the abdication of Napoleon, she went to Orleans, and thence, in company 
with prince Esterhazy, to Rambouillet. She was not permitted to follow lier husband,, 
but went with her son to Schonbrimn, where she remained till, in 1816, she received 
the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Cruastalla, on the government of whicli she then 
entered. She contracted a morganatic marriage with count von Neipperff, She died at 
Vienna, Dec. 18; 1847. ’ ^ 

MARIANA, Jit AN, a distinguished Spanish historian and sehoLar, was b. at Talavera 
in 1537, and in 1554 entered the then rising order of the Jesuits. His early studies, both 
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In languages and tbeolog}’, %vere so brilliant that he was appointed to teach in the schools, 
of Ms order, first at Rome (where the celebrated Bellarmine was one of Ms scholars) in 
1561, afterwards in Sicily in 1565, and finally in Paris in 1569. After a residence there 
of set^en years his health became so much impaired that he was compelled to return to 
his native country, and settled at Toledo, where he resided till his death, at an extreme 
old age, in 1624. His retirement, however, wuis not inconsistent with the most energetic 
and sustained literary activity. From an early period he devoted himself to a history 
of Spain, of which he published 20 books in 1592, and 10 additional books, canying the 
narrative down to 1516, in 1605. TJje original of this history hvas Latin, the elegance and 
purity of wMch have secured for Mariana a place among the most distinguished of 
modem Latinists. Its great historical mmt is also admitted,^ although with some draw- 
backs, even' :by Bay le." Mariana himself published ; a. '''Spanish .translation, which still 
remains one of the classics of the language. Among his other productions are a volume 
published at Cologne in 1609, consisting of seven treatises on various subjects; scholia 
on the Bible, which, although written at the age of 88, display a degree of vigor ^as of 
learningvwLich might provoke the admiration of modern biblical students; an edition of 
the wmrks of Isidore of Seville, with notes and dissertations; and several similar wmrks. 
But the most celebrated of the wmrks of Mariana is his w^elhknown treatise, De Bege et: 
Begls Imtitiitione, which appeared in 1599, and in wfiiicli is raised the important ques 
ti on whether it be lawful to overthrow a tyrant. Mariana decides that it is— -even 
■where the tyrant is not a usurper but a lawful king. See Jesuits. The principles of ', 
the book, in other particulars, are in the main the same as those of all modern constitu- 
tional writers. The tyrannicide doctrines of this -writer diw much odium upon the entire 
order of Jesuits; but it is only just to observe that while, upon the one hand, precisely 
the same doctrines were taught in almost the same words by several of the Protestant 
contemporaries of Mariana (see Hallam’s IJtemrg History ^ iii. 130-140); on the other, 
Mariana’s book itself was formally condemned by the general Acqua viva, and the doc- 
trine forbidden to be taught by members of the order. 

MAEIANlirA, or Maiuaka, an episcopal city of Brazil, in the province of Minas- 
Geraes, about 12 m. e. of Ouro Preto. In the neighborhood are gold, silver, and lead 
mines. Pop. 8,000. 

MARIANNE ISLES. See Ladbones, ante. 

MARIAS, Las Tres, three islands in the n. Pacific ocean, on the w. coast of 
Mexico, belonging to the state of Jalisco. They extend from n.w. to s.e. The largest 
is 15 m. ill length and 8 in breadth; the next is 24 m. and the smallest 8 m. in circuit. - 
They are all barren and uninhabited, but abound in wood, wmter, salt, and game, and 
were formerly visited by English and American whalers. Biego de Mendoza, who 
visited them in 1532, named them Isles de la Magdalena. 

MABIA THEBESA, Empress of Germany, the daughter of the emperor Karl YI., was 
b. at Vienna, May 13, 1717. By the pragmatic sanction (q. v.) her father appointed her 
heir to his hereditary thrones. In 1786 she married Francis Stephen, grand duke of 
Tuscany, to whom she gave an equal share in the government when she became queen 
of Hungary and of Bohemia, and archduchess of xVustria, on the death of her father, 
Oct. 21, 1740. She found the monarchy exhausted, the finances embarra.ssed, the 
people discontented, and the army w^eak; whilst Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Naples, and 
Sardinia, stirred up by Prance, put forward claims to portions of her dominions, chiefly 
founded on the extinction of the male line of the house of Hapsbiirg. Frederick II. of 
Prussia soon made himself master of Silesia; Spain and Naples laid hands on the Aus- 
trian dominions in Italy; and the French, Bavarians, and Saxons conquered some of 
the hereditary Austrian territories. The j^oung queen was in the utmost danger of 
losing all her*' possessions, but was saved by the chivalrous fidelity of the Hungarians, 
the assistance of Britain, and most of all by her own resolute spirit. Her enemies also 
quarreled amongst themselves; and the war of the Austrian succession, after lasting 
more than seven years, terminated in her favor by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 
Siie lost only Silesia and Glatz, and the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, 
whilst, on the other hand, her husband was elected emperor. During the time of peace 
she made great financial reforms; agriculture, manufactures, and commerce flourished, 
the national revenues greatly increased, and the burdens were diminished. ^ The empress 
availed herself of the increase of the revenue for the increase of her military power. 
She held the reins of government herself, hut. was much guided by her husband and 
her ministers. She found at last in Kaunitz (q.v.) a minister possessed of the wisdom 
and enprgy requisite for the conduct of affairs, and in him she placed almost unlimited 
confidence. The seve^i gears’ war (q.v.) between Austria and Prussia again reduced 
Austria to a state of great exhaustion; but when it was concluded, the empress renewed 
her efforts to promote the national prosperity, and made many important reforms, 
ameliorating the condition of the peasantry, and mitigating the penal code. Her son 
Joseph was elected king of the Romans in 1764; and on the death of her husband, in 
1765, she associated hiin with herself in the government of her hereditary states, hut in 
reality committed to Mm the charge only of military affairs. She joined with Russia 
and Prusj^ia in the partition of a third part of Poland (1772), after the death of Augustus- 
Ill., although she at first objected to the proposed spoliation, and thought it necessary 
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MARICOTAS. See Coco-Marigopas. j 

MARIE AMALIE BE BOURBON, Queen of the French, wife of mn§ Louis Philippe, 
1782-1866; b. in Sicily; daughter of Frederick IV., king of the Two Sicilies; reared and 
educated in Sicily, I^aples, and Venice. Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans, while ban- 
ished from France, met her, and they were married Nov. 25, 1809. She bore him a 
large family of children, most of whom have been eminent for talents and high charac- 
ter. On the accession of Louis XVIII. they returned to Paris, and resided in Prance 
■or in England until tlhe French revolution of 1830, when Lafayette and Lafitte selected 
her husband as the best available leader of the liberal monarchic iBrty, and made 
him king. She exhibited a repugnance to the elevation, fearing to have her husband 
considered a trespasser on the rights, which she seemed to respect, of the elder branch of 
the Bourbons. As queen she was a model of abstention from political intrigues, of every 
domestic virtue, and of the highest influence over her husband to good ends. Her home 
virtues, sympathetic nature, and public charities, made her dear to the French people, 
and prolonged the duration of a reign the duplicity and selfishness of wdiich was in 
marked contrast to the disinterested beneficence of her own life and influence. When 
Louis iPhilippe was dethroned in 1848, she bore the fall with dignity and calmness quite 
in contrast with the hurried fear of her royal consort. She joined him at Claremont, 
England, where, under the name of the comptesse de Neuilly, she passed the remainder 
her life, and closed the eyes of her husband in 1850, after 40 years of noble companion- 
ship and mutual fidelity. In her last years she souglit to bring about a reconciliation 
with the elder branch of the Bourbon family. Five "sons and three daughters were the 
fruit of her marriage. The eldest son, the duke of Orleans, died in 1842; the eldest 
-daughter, a promising sculptress, died in 1839; the other sons have the titles of duke de 
Nemours, prince de Joinville, duke d’Aumale, duke de Montpensier. The princess 
Louise became queen of Belgium, and the princess Clementine married the prince of 
;Saxe-Cobourg. M. Trognon has published a Vie de Marie Amelie, Reine des Fnirujais, 1871. 

MAKIE AmOirnTTE BE LOEEAINE, Josephine Jeanne, wife of Louis XVI. of 
France, was the youngest daughter of Francis I., emperor of Germany. Her mother 
was the famous ’Maria Theresa (q.v.). Marie Antoinette was born at Vienna, Nov. 2, 
1755; at the age of 14 was betrothed to the dauphin; and in the following year was 
married at Vefsailles. Her reception by her husband and the king, Louis XV., was 
flattering enough ; but her Austrian frankness and simplicity, her naivete, unceremonious 
pleasantry, and detestation of rigid etiquette, scandalized Versailles. Soon after the 
■accession of Louis XVI. (May, 1774), libels were circulated by her enemies, accusing her 
of constant intrigues, not one of which has ever been proved. Her faults as a queen 
(and, in that age, rapidly growing earnest, angry, and imhittered, they were fatal ones) 
were a certain levity of disposition, a girlish love of pleasure, banquets, fine dress, an 
. aristocratic indifference to general opinion, and a lamentable incapacity to see the actual 
misery of France. The affair of the diamond necklace (q.v.) in 1 785 hopelessly com- 
’ promised her good name in the eye of tlie public, although in point of fact Marie 


to satisfy her conscience by obtaining the appr pope. Galicia and Lodo- 

meria w'ere added to her dominions at this time. She also compelled the porte to give 
up Bukowina to her (1777). The brief Bavarian war of succession emUKl in her acqui- 
sition of the Innthal, but led to the formation of the or league of German 

princes^ which set bounds to the Austrian power in Germany. Maria Theresa died Nov. 
29, 1780. Throughout her reign she displayed a resolute and masculine character, 
:and raised Austria from deep depression to a height of power such as it had never 
previously attained. Although a zealous Roman Catholic, she maintained the rights of 
her own crown against the court of Rome, and endeavored to correct some of the w’’orst 
abuses in the church. She prohibited the presence of priests at the making of wills, 
•abolished the right of asylum in churches and convents, suppressed the inquisition in 
Milan, and in 1773 the order of Jesuits. She also forbade that any person, male or 
female, should take monastic vows before the age of 25 years. She did nothing, how- 
ever, to ameliorate the condition of the Protestants in her dominions. She had three 
.'SOUS and six daughters. Her eldest son, Joseph II.,' succeeded her. 


MAEIAZELL', the most famous place of pilgrimage in Austria, on the n. border of 
Uie crownland of Styria, 24 m. n. of Brack. It consists of a number of inns, or lodging- 
liouses, and contains 1200 inhabitants. It is visited by 250,000 pilgrims annually. Here 
there is an image of the Virgin believed to possess the power of working miracles. 
During the great annual procession fronv Vienna, the greater number of the pilgrims of 
both sexes spend the night in the woods in drinking, singing, and general riot. 
Formerly, the processions fromGratz and Vienna took place at the same time, but owing 
to the fighting, as well as debauchery, that characterized the occasion, the processions 
were ordained to take place at different times. 


MARICO'PA, a co. in e. central Arizona, hounded by New Mexico on the e. ; trav- 
ersed by Salt river and bounded s. by the Gila; 14,500 sq.m. ; pop. in 76 estimated at 
3,500. In the valleys, wheat, barley, and Indian corn are raised; the e. portion is rugged 
and mountainous, and here are found considerable gold, silver, copper, and lead. 
Apache Indians roam over the country. Chief town, Phcenix. 
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Antoinette was quite innocent of any graxt offense. Her political rdle was not more 
fortunate. Lomenie de Brieniie and (;aloiiiie were ministers of lier choice, and she shared 
the opprobrium called down upon them for their reckless squandering of the national 
finances. She strong! v opposed tiie assembly of the notables, and in the following year, 
of the states-gencral ; and, indeed, she had good reason to dread their conYocation, for 
one of the verv first tilings the notables clid[ was to declare the queen the cause of the 
derangement of the finances. From the first hour of the revolution she was an object ? 
of famitical hatred to the mob of Paris. Her life was attempted at Versailles by a band 
of assassins on the morning of Oct. 6, 1789, and ^she narrowly escaped. ^ After this she 
.made some spasmodic efforts to gain the good-will of the populace by visiting^ the great 
manufactories of the capital, such as the Gobelins, and by seemmg to take an interest in 
the labors of the -workmen, but the time was gone by for such transparent to 
• succeed. The relentless populace only hatecl her the more. At last she resolved on 
■flight. Her husband long refused to abandon his country, and she would not go without 
-him. A dim sense of kingly duty and honor was not wanting to Louis, but after the 
mob stopped his coach (xlpril 18, 1791), and w’ould not let him go to St. Cloud, he con- 
sented. The flight look place on the night of the 20th June. Unfortunately, the 
roval fugitives were recognized, and captured at Varennes. From this time her attitude 
became heroic; but the French people could not rid themselves of the suspicion that she 
W'US secretly plotting with the allies for the invasion of the country. After the useless 
effort to defend tlie^Tuileries (Aug. 10, 1792), she was confined in the Temple, separated 
from her family and friends, and subjected to most sickening humiliations. On Aug. 

1, 1793, she was removed to the Conciergerie, by order of the convention, condemned by 
the revolutionary tribunal (Oct. 15), and guillotined next day. See Menioires sur la Me 
pj'ivee de Marie Antoinette^ by Mme. Cainpan (1823) ; Feuillet de Conches, Louts XfLy 
'‘Marie Antoinette et Mdme, Misabeth (1864-73) ; D’Arneth, Oarrespondance^ secrete entre 
Marie Therm et le Comte Mercy dt Argenteati, mee des lettres de Marie TMrhe et Marie 
Antoinette (2d ed., 1875); and Yonge, Life of Marie Antoinette (1876). 

MASIE BE’ MEDICI, wife of Pleuri IV. of France, was the daughter of Francis I., 
graud-duke of Tuscany, and was born at Florence, April 26, 1573. She was man’ied to 
Henri, Dec. 16, 1600, and in the following September gave birth to a son, afterwards 
Louis XIII. The union, however, did not prove happy. Marie wms an obstinate, 
•passionate, waspish, and withal dull-headed female, and her qiiaiTeis with Henri soon ' 
became the talk of Paris. She wms— as such women are apt to be — wholly under the 
Influence of favorites. A certain couple, who professed to be man and wife, Leonora 
GaligaX and Coucini, exercised a most disastrous influence over her mind, and, of course, i. 
encouraged her dislike to her husband. The assassination of Henri (May l4, 1610) did 
not much grieve her, and she was even suspected of complicity in the act, but nothing 
^was ever ascertained that could incriminate her. For the next seven years she governed 
.•as regent, but proved as worthless a ruler as she had been a wife. After the death of 
•Concini a sort of revolution took place. Louis XIII. assumed royal power. Marie was 
^confined to her own house, and her son refused to see her. Her partisans tried to bring 
;about a civil war, but their attempts proved futile; and by the advice of Richelieu, then 
.bishop of Luqon, she made her submission to her son in 1619, and took her place at 
-court. Marie hoped to win over RiGlielieu to her party, but she did not in the least com- 
prehend that mighty genius; however, she soon enough found out that ke had no mind 
to be ruled by her, whereupon she resolved, if possible, to undermine his influence j^vitii 
•the king. H'=r intrigues for this purpose failed ; she was imprisoned in Compiegne, 
whence she e..caped, and fled to Brussels in 1631, Her last years w’ere spent in utter 
-destitution, and she is said to have died in a hayloft at Cologne, duly 3, 1642. 

MAEIE (lALAXTE, an island in the West Indies, one of the Lesser Antilles, belongs 
to France, and lies 17 m. s.e, of Guadeloupe. Area, about 60 sq.m., covered for the 
most part witli wood, and surrounded by steep rocky shores. The cultivated soil pro- 
duces sugar, coffee, and cotton. Cattle and horses are abundant, the latter of a highly 
:esteenied"breed. Its chief towm, Grandbourg, or Marigot, on the s.w. coast, has a popula- 
tion of 2,000. The population of the island is 13,000. Marie Galante is so-called from 
the name of the ship commanded by Columbus when he discovered the island in 1493. 

MAEI'ENBAD, one of the most frequented of the Bohemian spas, 83 m. n.w. of Piisen, 

.at an elevation of almost 2,000 ft. above the level of the sea. The springs of Marienbad • 
have long been used by the people of the vicinity, but it is only since the commencement 
of the present century that it has become a place of resort for persons from distant parts 
-of the world. The springs are numerous, varying in temperature from 48° to 54° Fahr. 
The^' are saline, containing sulphate of soda and various alkaline ingredients, but differ- 
ing considerably in their composition and qualities. They are used both internally and 
in the form of baths. Great quantities of the w^aters of some of the springs are exported 
to distant places. Marienbad is surrounded by wooded heights, has a population of 
1600, and is visited every season by upwnirds of 9, 000 patients. 

MAEIEl!fBEE0, a t. of Saxony, in the circle of Zwickau, 38 m. s.w. of Dresden. It 
has manufactures of linen, lace, and steam-engines, and the neighboring mines give 
employment to a great number of the inhabitants. Marienberg has mineral baths, and an 
-establishment for the cold-w^ater cure. Pop. ’75, 5,956, 
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MAEI'EHBURG, an old t of Prussia, in the province of Prussia, on the Nogat, 28 m. 
s.e. of Danzig. It was long the seat of the grand masters of the Teutonic order (q.v.) of 
knights, who removed from Venice hither in the year 1300. TTie first fortress of the 
knights, however, was founded here in 1274. Marienburg remained in the hands of the 
knights till 1457, when it was taken by the Poles. ^ The castle, or palace, in wiiich 17 
grand masters had resided, a noble edifice in a species of G-othic peculiar to the vicinity 
of the Baltic, was restored in 1820. Pop. ’75, 8,538. 

MAEI'EEWESDER, one of the most prosperous and beautiful towns of the province of 
Prussia, in the kingdom of Prussia, is picturesquely situated on an elevation, about 2 m. 
e, of the Vistula, and 47 m. s.s.e. of Danzig. It was founded in 1233 by the Teutonic 
order of knights, and its old castle was the residence of a commander of that order. The 
town derives its prosperity chiefly from being a residence of numerous government ofii- 
cials. Manufactures of various kinds are carried on, and fruit is extensively cultivated. 
Pop. ’75, 7,627. 

MA'RIES, a co. in s. central Missouri ; drained by the Gasconade river and its afflu- 
ents; 550 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 7,323. The surface is broken and hilly, and only in the valleys 
is there much fertility. Indian corn is the chief product, 163,479 busliefs being raised; 
79,243 of wheat. The baser metals are found, but not in great abundance. Chief town, 
Vienna. . 

MABIETTA, the chief t. in Washington co., Ohio, on the e. bank of the Muskin- 
gum, at its union with the Ohio river; and the terminus of the Marietta and Oinciimati, 
and Marietta, Pittsburg, and Cleveland railroads; 150 m, from Columbus, 175 m. from 
Cleveland, and 300 m. from Cincinnati by way of the rivers; pop. ’70, 5,218. The town 
was settled by New England emigrants in 1788, and is the oldest town in Ohio. The town 
is neatly laid out and handsomely embellished, and is the seat of Marietta college, which 
was chartered in 1885 and graduated its first class in 1838. Marietta is the center of an 
extensive business in petroleum, and is not distant from large deposits of coal and iron. 
There are 3 newspapers, 4 banks, a library, city hall, art gallery, and a very large num- 
ber of refineries, factories, foundries, shops, and stores. The*^schools have long been 
. noted for their superior qualities. A description of ancient mounds and works on the 
site of the city will be found in Ancient MonunienU of the Mmmippi Valley, by Sqnier- 

I and Davis, These have been in great measure destroyed by the building of the city, 
but traces of them still remain. The name Marietta was bestowed in honor of the; 

, Prench queen, Marie Antoinette. 

MAKIETTA COLLEGE, at Marietta, Washington co., 0., was founded in 1835.. 
The grounds occupy a pleasant square, and the college has four buildings. In 1878 it 
had 11 instructors and 80 students, G. W. Andrews/ D.D., LL.D., president. 

MABIETTE, Auguste &OUABD, b. at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 1821; became professor 
of grammar and design, and while engaged in these duties was drawn to the study of 
archajology. xittracting attention by an article published in 1847 on the history of his 
native town, he was made assistant in the Egyptian museum of the Louvre, where he 
became so intelligent a disciple of the lore of Champollion in Eg3q3tian hieroglyphics 
that he was sent to Egypt to gather Coptic manuscripts. While there he searched for the 
true site of Memphis, and by his familiarity with ancient authors, not only found the 
remains, hut identified the temples, monuments, and tombs, by their descriptions. His 
discoveries were gratefully acknowledged by the Prencli government, and increased 
means for investigation were placed in his hands by tiie duke de Luynes. His princi- 
pal excavations for Memphis were made 4 m. from the spot where* the archmolodsts 
had previously searched, and resulted in uncovering an avenue of sphinxes, the temple 
of Serapis mentioned by Strabo, one of the most splendid structures of granite and ala- 
baster of the ancient time, in which were found the sarcophagi of the bulls of Apis from 
the 19th dynasty to the time of the Bomans. The labors of 1500 men under his hand 
brouglit to light 2,000 sphinxes and between 4,000 and 5,000 statues, and inscriptions 
and curiosities without number. Some of the statues were evidently of Grecian art. Tlie 
explorations have served to confirm the fact of the greatness of the city of Memphis, its 
wealth and luxury. His excavations around the great sphinx of Gizeh broudit to^ 
light many new facts and curiosities, which have been added to the collections of Egyp- 
tian curiosities in the Louvre, On his return to Paris in 1854 he was made conservator 
of the Egyptian museum. In 1858 he was again in Egypt following up his former 
searches with a lar^ge force of workmen, removing the sands that covered the temples of 
Elfou, Karnak, Medinet-Abou, etc. The vicero,y of Egj^'pt^ then made him conservator 
of the monuments of Egypt, with title of bey, and changed him with the formation of a 
collection of his precious discoveries at Boulak. In 1873 the institute of France 
awarded him the biennial prize of 20,000 francs. He is considered the most eminent of 
Frpch Egyptologues, The following are some of his works: Mere EApis. 1856, 8vo, 
a light on the religion of the Egyptians; Ghoix de MommienU et de dessins, demimerU ou- 
execute pendant le dehlayement dn Serapeurn de Memphis, 1856, 4to; tlie Serapemn de 
Memphis, in folio, with plates, 1857-64; Apercu de Vhistoire E Egypt, 1864, 8vo; Noumlle- 
taUe EAhydos, with plates, 1865, 8vo; Fouelles executee en EgypCcn NnUe, et au Soudan, 
dapres les m^dres du xkeroi, folio, witlx maps and plates, 1867; Wotice des prineipaux 
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■monumnU d<i musk de Botilah 18~0. 8vo; Lea Papyrus egyptiena du mvsee de Bmdak, 
folio 18T1- and AUjiim du v,ii;s 4 ’ dsjBowlafc, folio, illustrated by 40 superb photographic 

Diaiek represeiitins>* GOO objects of Egyptian art, pnblislied in 1873.^ Epon his death the 
klieilive took charge of the embahniiig of his body, and its deposit m an ancient sarca- 
pliagus. 

■ AIABIGLIxiNO, a t., of s. Italy, 'province; of Gaserta, not;iar from.Nola. _It has a 
castle and several churches, one of which has a good collection of pictures. Pop. <0, 
'■5,18a 

MAEI'CrOhD, a name given to certain plants of the natural order sub-order 

cofinaUfim, cliietiv of the genera calendula and tagetes. The genp has the - 

mcheuia remarkabfv curved, variously toothed, and very rough on the back, riie species 
are annual and perennial herbaceous plants and shrubs, qf which some of the lorm^ 
are found in the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, the latter chiefly in s. At nca. 
PotM vkigold ra qffiemoMsyh m miima, & native of France and the more sout iein 
parts of Europe, with an erect stem, 1 to 3 ft. high, the lower leaves pn long 

stalks, and large, deep yellow flowers. It has long been very common m Britisii gar- 
dens, knd there are varieties with double flowers. The whole plant has a slight aro|nat c 
odor, and a bitter taste. It was formerly in great repute as a carminative, and u as 
regarded also as an aperient and sudorific. The florets we the Pf 
were dried in autumn, to be preserved for use. Ibey are often employed to adulteiate 
saffron, and sometimes for coloring cheese. They were formerly a frequent ingredient 
in soups, and are still so used in some parts of England. — The genus tagete^ consists ot 
annual and perennial herbaceous plants, natives of the, warmer pans of America 
althoiigh T, erecta, one of those most frequently cultivated in Britain, beais the 
name of Afkican Makigolp; s^ndi tageteB patukL, another annual well known iiv our 
flower-borders, is called Pkench Maeigolp, Both species are Mexican. They have 
been long in cultivation, and with a little assistance of a hot-bed m spring, succeed well 

■ even in ^Scotland, and are much admired for the brilliancy of their 

Mabigold is a, chrysanthemum — ^^larsh Marigold (q.v.) has no botanical aiiimt} 

, with the true marigolds. -u a t 3 n 

3iIARI]Sr', a CO. in w. California, hounded w. by the Pacific, s. and e. by San Pablo 
bav San Francisco bay, and the Golden Gate, the last separating it frmm the city of ban 
PraiidsOT ■ 500 sg.m. ; pop. '80, 11,335. It is traversed by tbe ^ortb Pacific Coast rail- 
Toad. The surface is marked by many hms,_ the highest of which, 

3 600 ft high. It is the largest butter-producing county in tbe state, the amount in 18<0 

■ being 0 ^ 3,000,000 pounds. Chief city, San Eafael. _ , 

MAEI'NA, Malintzin, orMALiNCHB, h. Mexico, probably in the last yeare of the 
15th century She was of a noble family in the province of Gu^acoalcos, biU a 
■child was sold in slavery to the Maya Indians. Soon after Cortez invaded Mexico 
she became his interpreter and his mistress. Their son, don Martino Cortez, attained to 
considCTable importance in Mexico. She was afterwards married to Juan de Jaramillo, 
■and was living as late as 1550. , . , 

HAEIlSfEB, a term applied in heraldry to an animal whose lower part is terminated 
like the tail of a fish. 

'mAEINE'ETO^ See STEAM-ENGmB. ■ v, ' 4 . 

HABIHE EOBTIEIOATIOIT differs from land fortification in that the approaches of 
the enemy which are to be resisted take place on the level of 
near without having to overcome the dangerous slope of the glacis. 
SToTbeiwSn two powerful batteries, and the question to be decided is whether 
the shin or the fort will first be placed /tors de combat; the ship having ordinarily the 
lar4S numbeVof guns, while the fort has more solid battlements, and its fewer guns 
of "ffreat caliber can he fired with a steadiness unattainable on so shifting a base as the 
; fceir UndeftSse circmisrances, the less relief a sea-fortress has the better , as by^ 
mi4h the less is it likely to be hit from the shipping. Its walls are 
nendicular or nearly so. The magazines and quarters for the men aie bomb-pioof, as 
also are the casemates, from which the guns are usually fired, although sometimes, as 
in the martello-tower, the gun is worked on the top of the structure.^ r»r.n 

Sea-fortifications may be of various importance, the simplest 
sistino- of a mere parapet formed in a cliff or on a hill, and mounted with guns to com- 
mand^the sea; these are generally built in such ®™®®?^®d 
hostile ships will not perceive them until they actually open fire. J[^®?,^® 
all around the British coast. Next greater m importance is 

More powerful still are the beach-forts, such as those which on ^®*®“1^ 

entrance to Portsmouth harbor: these are constructed of the most solid masonry, ta^ 
414 masrfvetorplates, and armed with guns of the 
very surface of the sea, so as to strike an approaching ship 

The o-uns are usually in bomb-proof casemates, and the fort is often defended on he 
Imd'sideif tbrcoast be level; if, however, higher ground be behind, this would be 
useless, and then the sea-front alone is defensible. Most terrible of all sea-forts, how- 
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ever, are tlie completely isolated forts, witli perpendicular faces and two ■ or tliree tiers.; 
of heavy guns. SUcli are the tremendous batteries which render Oronstadt almost inap- 
proachable, and by which Spithead and Plymouth sound are now fortified. These forts 
are generally large, with all the requisites for a garrison to maintain itself ; against them 
wooden ships stand no chance, and in the American civil war fort Sumter, at Charles- 
ton, showed itself no mean antagonist for ironsides. In such forts iron is employed as. 
the facing, in plates of such vast thickness and weight that it is supposed no ship can. 
ever possess any comparable resisting power; and, as they are armed with guns the 
smallest of which will probably be 300-pounders, it is expected that they will be able to 
destroy any fleet that could be sent against them. ^ _ 

At the present day the value of sea-fortifications is disputed, as iron-pIated vessels 
may pass them with impunity unless the artillery in the fort be so heavy as to destroy 
the armor of the ships. In the long run, however, it is apparent that the fort can com^ 
inand the greater power, for its armor may be of any thickness, while that of the ship' 
mnst be limited by her floating powers, and, on the other hand, the limit to the size of 
artillery must be sooner reached in a ship than in a solid and stationary fortress. 

MAEIIJE'O, at. of Sicily, in the province of Palermo, and 11 m. s. of the town of 
Palermo, near a small river which flows into the gulf of Palermo. Pop. 8,360.. 

MARKER’S COMPASS. See Compass, ante. 

MARINES are soldiers that serve on board ships of war. The men are drilled in all 
respects as soldiers (light infantry), and therefore on shore are simply ordinary land- 
forces. On board ship they are trained to seamen’s duties, but still preserving their 
military organization. Their ordinary functions are as sharpshooters in time of action, 
and at other times to furnish sentries for guarding the stores, gangways, etc. They are- 
useful as exercising a good control over the less rigidly disciplined sailors, and, having 
always firearms and bayonets ready, they have often been instrumental in suj:>pressing: 
the first outbreaks of mutiny. The royal marines are divided into three divisions .of 
light infantry and one of artillery. Promotion goes by seniority throughout the artil-- 
lery and infantry respectively^. In rank marine officers correspond with army officers, 
of similar grades according to seniority; as a corps the marines take place between the' 
-J:9ih and SOth regiments of infantry of the line. Every ship, on being commissioned, 
has her complement of marines drafted into her. The uniform is red, with blue facings . 
and white belts. On their colors the men proudly bear the word “ Gibraltar,” in the 
famous defense of which fortress they bore an heroic part. 

Marines were first established, as a nursery from whence to obtain seamen to man the 
fleet, by order in council of Oct. 16, 1664. Their utility becoming conspicuous, other- 
regiments of marine forces were raised, so that by 1741 there were 10,000 men, and in 
1759 as many as 18,000. During the great French war the number rose above 30,000, 
but a great reduction took place after peace was concluded. By the navy estimates of 
1875-76, 14,000 marines were provided, including 2,900 artillery, at a cost for the year" 
of £940,417. Their government rests solely with the admiralty. 

MARIJN'ES {a7ite). The introduction of marines into the American army took place - 
by act of congress passed Nov. 10, 1775, by which two battalions of this arm were 
directed to be organized. Again, by act of July 11, 1798, establishing and organizing 
a marine corps,” this body became an established element in the naval force of the 
United States, liable to do duty either on board vessels of war at sea, or in forts or 
otherwise upon shore, as might be directed by the president. The commandant of the ■ 
corps has the rank and pay of col. It has no regimental organization, however, 
but “may be formed into as many companies or detachments as the president may 
direct.” When employed on naval service the marines are subject to the laws and regu- 
lations which govern the navy; but if engaged on shore duty they are amenable to the * 
authority of the articles of war. The number of marines was fixed by the act of July, 
1861, at 3,074 enlisted men, but this is practically lessened by the amount of the annual 
appropriations for the naval department. The United States marine corps consisted in 
1880 of 86 officers and 1500 enlisted men. 

MARINE-STORE DEALERS, in point of law, are subjected to certain restrictions as- 
regards the business they carry on, in order to keep some check on their relations 'witin 
thieves and other vendors of stolen property. They are bound, under a penalty of .£20, , 
to have their name and the words “dealer in marine stores” distinctly painted, In letters 
not less than 6 in. in length, over their warehouse or shop; to keep books stating the 
name of the person from whom they bought or received the respective articles in their 
possession ; not to purchase marine stores from any person apparently under 16 years - 
of age; not to cut up any cable or article exceeding five fathoms in length wuthoixt a 
permit from justices of The peace. By the act 24 and 25 Yict. c. 101, dealers in oldi 
metals have also been subjected to similar restrictions. Whenever a dealer in old metal 
has been once convicted of being in possession of stolen property, justices of the peace ■ 
may order him to be regivstered at the chief police-office of his district, and he shall keep • 
a book containing entries of the goods he has and of the person from whom obtained, etc. 
^;MABINI, Giovanni Batista, an Italian poet, b. at Naples in 1569. After a period 
orfruiUess study, Marini abandoned jurisprudence for the more congenial pursuit of' 
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poMry, a decision i;\diicli so incensed Ills fatlaer as to lead to liis expulsion from lionie. 
All tlirougli life, seems to iiave courted troubles by his unbridled licentiousness,, 

and many of liis best compositions are polluted with a shameless obscenity, unavaUingly 
deplore.d‘by the poet at the approach of death, when he expressed the desire that they 
should be siippressed and destroyed* Marini quitted Naples for Rome, and finally fol- 
lowed in the suite of cardinal Akiobrandini to Turin, where he was at first received with 
flattering notice from the reigning prince, Charles Emmanuel; but on the publication of 
some biting satirical verses, he was thrown into prison. On his release, he repaired to 
France, where ]!^Iarie de’ Medici received him with marked favor, and conferred on him 
a liberal pension. In his poem II T&tnpio he celebrates this queen’s noble qualities. His. 
best work, the Adone, was written during his residence in France, and on its publication, > 
he revisited his native country (1622), and died at Naples, aged 56, in 1625, in the midst 
of high public festivities in his honor. He is the founder of the Mmliiist school of 
poetry, of which the essential features are florid hyperbole and false overstrained imagery „ 
b... MARrNO.^v Sec/SAN ^ 

MABI'HO (anc. Bomllm), d, market-t. of central Italy, province of Rome, and 12 m. s.a, 
of the city of Rome, near lake Albano. Marino is situated on a high hill above a plain,, 
and is surrounded by strong walls and towers, which were erected by the Colonna in. 
1480, and add much to its picturesque beauty. According to the writer ot Murmf s: 
Emidhook, the long street called the Corso, the piazza of the Duomo, and the fountain 
w^ould do credit to many towns of more importance. At the foot of the hill of Marino, 
lying between it and the ridge of Alba Longa, is a deep glen beautifully wooded, called 
the Fareo di Colowna, This valley is highly interesting as the site of the Aqua Fe'mitina^ 
memorable as the spot on which the Latin'tribes held their general assemblies, from the 
destruction of Alba to the consulship of P. Deciiis Mus, 338 b.c. Marino is also- 
interesting in the history of the middle ages as the stronghold of the Orsini family, who 
first appear in the 13th c. in connection with their castle of Marino. In the 15th c. it 
became the property of the Colonna family, who have retained it almost without inter- 
ruption to the present time. Pop. 0,500. 

MARIO, Giuseppe, Marquis de Candia, was b. at Turin in 1810, of an aristocratic' 
family, and evinced from his boyhood high musical abilities. ^ In 1880 he received his- 
commission as officer in the chasseurs Sardes; hut having involved himself in some 
youthful escapade, was ordered from Genoa to a temporary retreat at Cagliari. ^ From 
thence he threw up his commission, and finally escaped to Paris, on his resignation not 
being accepted. The young Sardinian deserter speedily won his way into the most 
exclusive circles of fashionable Paris, both hj the genuine, manly stamp of his nature, 
and the charm of his exquisite voice. Having contracted debts, however, he accepted 
the appointment of first tenor of the opera, with a salary of 1560 francs per month;, 
at the same time he changed his name from marquis of Candia to Mario. After a 
term of two years’ study at the conservatoire, Mario made his dehut, on Dec. 2, 1888^ 
in Bobert le i)iable, and achieved the first of a long series of operatic triumphs. At 
the th6ittre Italien, he took rank with Rubin i, Lablache, Malibran, Sontag, and Grisi; 
and by none of these great artists was he excelled in purity, sweetness, method, and 
taste. From 1845 to 1850 he fulfilled an engagement in Russia, and on his return 
appeared in London, where his success was immense. Mario’s operatic career was a. 
succession of brilliant and remunerative engagements. In his^ private capacity, he 
was esteemed for his large-handed liberality, and for his noble assistance to struggling 
artists. His repertoire embraced all the great works of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and 
Terdi. Mario took farewell of the London stage in 1871, 

MARIOL'ATRY (Gr. Haris, and latreia, adoration), a name given by polemical waiters - 
to the worship paid by Roman Catholics to the Virgin Mary. This name is intended to 
imply that the Catholic worship of the Virgin is the supreme worship of latreia or adora- 
tion, which Catholics earnestly disclaim, although, from her relation to our Lord, they 
hold her worship, which they style hpperdulia, to be higher than that of all other saints. 
See Invocation OF Saints. Many examples of prayers addressed to Mary, of acts of 
w^orsMp done in her honor, and of expressions employed regarding her are alleged by 
controversialists, for the purpose of shotving that the worship of Mary in the Roman 
church is in effect “adoration.” Such are (see Farrar’s Ecdemastical Bictimiary, p. 372) 
the “ Litany of the Sacred Heart of Mary ;” the adaptation of the Athanasian creed as a 
profession of faith regarding her; addresses to her as the “hope of the desponding, and 
refuge of the destitute;” professions that “her son has given her such power that what- 
ever she wills is immediately done kneelings and prostrations before her image; pil- 
grimages in her honor. To these and similar allegations, Roman Catholics reply that 
many'of the objected prayers and devotional practices are entirely unauthorized by the 
church, and that some of them are undoubtedly liable to misinterpretation; but they fur- 
ther insist that all such prayers, however worded, are to be understood, and are, in fact, 
understood by all Roman Catholics, even ordinarily acquainted with the j>rinciples of 
their faith, solely as petitions for the intercession of Mary, and as expressions of reli- 
ance, not on her own power, but on the efficacy of her prayers to her son. It would ba 
out of place in this work to enter into such controversies, and we shall content ourselves- 
with a brief account of the origin and nature of Uie worship of the Virgin Mary in the 
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cliiircli, and of its present condition, as it is professed by those religious bodies among 
which the practice now prevails. 

Although no trace is found in the Kew Testament of any actual worship of the Vir- 


and her own prediction in the canticle of the magriilicut, that ‘'aji nations should call 
her blessed” (Luke i. 48), as a foreshadowing of the practice of their church; and they 
rely equally on the language employed by the early fathers, as, for instance, Ireiueus, 
regarding the Virgin, although Protestants consider it as liaving refer(?nce to the incar- 
nation. But it seems quite certain that, during the first ages, the invocation of the Virgin 
and the other saints must have held a subordinate place in Christian worship; the reason 
for which, according to Roman Catholics, was probably the fear which was entertained 
of reintroducing among the recent converts from paganism the polytheistic notions of 
their former creed. But from the time of t.he triumph of Christianity in the 4th c., the 
traces of it become more apparent. St. Gregory Nazianzen, in his panegyric of the 
virgin martyr Justina, tells, that in her of peril she “ implored Mary the Virgin to come 
to the aid of a virgin in her danger” (0pp. tome i. pp. 278, 279). St. Ephraim, the 
Syrian, in the same age, uses language wdficli is held by Roman Catholics to be ecjually 
favorable to their view ; and the fact that about this time there arose a sect, the Colly- 
ridians, who were condemned for the actual adoration of the Virgin, seems to them to 
prove that some worship of her must have existed in the church, out of which this 
excessive worship of tlie Collyridians grew. But it was only after the heresy of Nes- 
torius that the worship of Mary seems to have obtained its full development. His denial 
to her of the character of mother of God, and the solemn affirmation of that character 
by the ecumenical council of Ejfiiesus (430 a.d.), hacl the effect at once of quickening the 
devotion of the people, and drawing forth a more marked manifestion on the part of the 
■church of the belief which had been called into question. The 5th and 6th centuries, 
both in the east and in the west, exhibit clear evidence of the practice; and the writers 
of each succeeding age till the reformation speak with gradually increasing enthusiasm 
•of the privileges of the Virgin Mary, and of the efficacy of her functions as a mediator 
with her son. St. Bernard, and, still more, St. Bonaventura, carried this devotional 
•enthusiasm to its greatest height; and the popular feeling found a stronger and still 
more strong manifestation in the public worship of the church. From a very early 
period, we find several festivals of the “blessed Virgin;” but in the centuries to which 
we refer, tlie number received large additions. The institution of the “ Rosary of the 
Virgin Mary,” the appointment of a special office in her honor, and more than ail, the 
fame of many of the sanctuaries which were held to he especially sacred to her wor* 
-ship, gave a prominence to the devotion which Protestants find it difficult to reconcile 
with the honor which they hold due to God alone. 

The chief festivals of the Virgin, common to the western and eastern churches, are 
the conception, the nativity, the purification, the annunciation, the visitation, and the 
.assumption. All these festivals are retained in the English calendar. The Roman 
•church has several special festivals, with appropriate offices— all, however, of minor 
.solemnity. 


MARIOlSr, a CO. in n.w. Alabama, having the state line of Mississippi for its n.w. 
boundary; bounded on the n.e. by the Big Bear river; 900 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 9,364— 
-9,362 of American birth, 523 colored. It is drained by the Buttahatchie and Sipsey 
creeks, branches of the Tennessee and Tombigbee rivers. Its surface is undulating, rising 
Into hills in some sections containing beds of bituminous coal, a large proportion being 
covered with forests, Its agricultural products are tobacco, cotton, wool, sweet-pota^ 
toes, butter, honey in large quantities, sorghum, oats, corn, rye, and wheat. Cattle, 
4Bheep, and swine are raised. Seat of justice, Pikeville. 


MARIOK, a co. in n. Arkansas, having the state line of Missouri for its n, boundaiy, 
the White river for its s.e., and the Buffalo Pork, one of the chief affluents of the White 
river, for a part of its s. border; 600 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 7,907 — 7,895 American birth, 43 
colored- ,It is drained by Crooked creek, flowing centrally through it into White river, 
and has a surface formed of the ridges of the Ozark mountains, partially covered 
^ with groves of chestnut, ash, hickory, etc. Its soil is adapted to the raising of fruit, 
Hive stock, every kind of grain, Tobacco, cotton, sweet-potatoes, and sorghum. Honey 
' is produced in large q^uantities, and the products of the dairy. Its mineral products 
are lead ore, variegated marble, and Silurian limestone. Seat of justice, Yeiiville. 


MARIOK, a co. in n. Florida, intersected by the Ocklawaha river, flowing into lake 
Griffin in the next county; has for its n.e. boundary lake George and the St. John’s river, 
and has Orange lake in the extreme n., and smaller lakes, including Bryant and Ware in 
the e. ^section; 2,000 sq.m ; pop. ’80, 13,046 — 12,961 of American birth, 8,305 colored. 
The W’'ithlacoochee river forms part of its s.w. boundary. Extensive forests of good 
building timber grow along the river banks and surround the lakes; in other sections 
the level surface spreads out into fertile plains. Its agricultural products are tropical 
finiits, rice, oats, cotton, and corn, and its soil is spedaily adapted to the cultivation of 
sugar-cane and oranges. Carriages are manufactured. Seat of justice, Ocala. 
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MABIOlf a CO. in w. Georgia, drained by tlie head waters of the Flint' river and 
¥;incliafoGnee creek; 450 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 8,598-8,595 of American birth, 4,307 cotored. 
"The Southwestern railroad crosses the extreme n.;w., corner. ^ its surface, generally level, 
is covered to a great extent wutli. hard wood timber, .and the growth of s'wampy districts. 
Its soil produces fruit, oats, corn, tobacco, cotton, rye, ■wool, sweet potatoes, butter, 
'honey, and sugar-cane. Much attention is paid, to the raising O'l, live-stock, beat, ot 
'justice, Buena Yista. » . 

M \MOn, a s. central co. of Illinois, intersected by the Illinois Central and Ohio and 
'Mississippi railroads; 576 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 23,691. It is a prairie country, the produc- 
■ .'tioiis being grain, cattle, and w-ool, Co. seat, Salem. . ■ 

MARION, a central co. of Indiana, the converging point of 13 completed railroad 
'lines (see iNBiAt^tPOLis) ; 420 sq.m, ; pop. ’80, 102,780.. It poss^ses level prlace, 
except in the northern part. The soil is fertile, producing grpn and hay m large 
quantities. Other productions are cattle and wool. Co. seat, Indianapolis. 

MARIO,N, a s, central co. ' of low- a, 'watered by ..the Des Moines river, and intersected 
by the Des Moines Yalley railroad. It has a varied surface and fertile soil. The produc- 
tions are coal, iron, cattle, grain, and wool. Co. seat, Knoxville. 

MARION, aco. in s.e. central Kansas; 950 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 13,457— American, 

S 603 The increase in population is most remarkable, the census of ’70 giving put 768 ; 
the estimate of ’75, 5,907; and of ’78, 8,306. The county is drained by tottonvrood 
meek, whicli furnishes wmter-po’wer. The surface is a rolling plain, and piBduces oorn, 
wheat and. hay in great abundance. Stock-raising is a leading industry. Traversed by 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad. Chief town, Marion Center. 

MARION, a central co. of Kentucky, watered by branches of Salt 

- sected by a branch of the Louisville and Nashville railroad ; 335 sq.m.; pop. 80, 14, W1. 
The surface is varied in character, the soil is fertile, and grain, tobacco, and wool are 
produced in large quantities, while live stock is largely raised. Co. seat, Lebanon. 

MARION, a co. in s.w. Mississippi, having the state line of Louisiana for its svv. 

- border is intersected by the Pearl river in the w. section; about 1500 sq.m. ; pop. p, 

901—^6 899 of iVmerican birth, 3,450 colored. It is drained by Black and Red peeks, 
mffluents’of Leaf river. Its surface is generally level, partially tillable, and largdy cov- 
ered with timber. Its soil is sandy, and not remarkably productive; but there is a tair 
farming district near the Pearl river, %vhere the products are tobacco, cottmi, wool, sweet 
potatoes, butter, honey, sugar-cane, rice, oats, corn, and live stock, beat oi Justice, 
Oolurabia. 

' ' MABION, a co. in n.e. Missouri; 460 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 34,887— 23,828 of American 

birth. The Mississippi river bounds it on the e., and it is also drained hj the North and 
’South rivers, and the n. and s. forks of the Fabius. It is traversal by the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph railroad. The surface is in part prairie andjn part forest. Prmcipal prod- 
nets: wheat, oats, hay, and Indian corn. Chief town, Palmyra, 

MARION a n, central co. of Ohio, intersected Iw the Atlantic and Great Westerti 
;and Bee-line railroads; 360 sq.m. ; pop. 80, 30,564. It is a levd and fertile region, pro- 
ducing, cattle, grain, and wool^ and manufacturing large quantities of lumber. Co. seat, 
'Marion. • ’ . ' ' . ■ 


lamette river, by wdiicli, with its triDutanes, ii is aramea; pop. ou, YoXa 

hv the Northern California railroad. The principal products are the cereals, ma m 1870 
there were raised 333,091 bushels of wheat, and 164,087 of oats. Sheep-breeding is 
■carried on to some extent. The e. part of the county is hilly and mountainous, but 
^contains considerable quantities of the precious metals, and of iron and coal. Ihe chiet 
town, Salem, is also the capital of the state. 

MARION, a co. in e. South Carolina, having the Little Pedee river for Us e. boundary, 
Lynch’s river for its s. and s.w. ; intersected in the w. section by the Great and liav. 

ing the state line of North Carolina for its n.e. boundary; 1050 sq m.; pop. - 80, 34.107 
—34 043 of Ainericaii birth, 18,328 colored. The Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta 
railroad crosses it centrally. Its surface is generally level and equally divided between 
forest and cultivated land. Its soil is a sandy loam, very fertile m some localities, pro- 
ducing fruit, tobacco, cotton, oats, corn, sweet potatoes, wool, wine, butter, sugar-cane, 
.and large quantities of honey, rye, and w^heat; other products ar^turpentme and tar. 
Cattle, sheep, and swine are raised. Seat of justice, Marion Court-House. 

MARION, a co. in e. Tennessee, having the state line of Alabama for its s. boundary, 
is drained ])y the Tennessee river running at tlie foot of a range of the Ciimbeilanci 
mountains lii the s.e. section, and Uie Sequatchie river emptying_into it in the same 
re'^’ion* 700 so. to. : pop. ’80. .10.911 — 10.713 of American birth, 1369 colored. It is tra- 
versed’in the s. si.'ction bv the Bridgeport, Alabama, to Victoria, Tennessee, division of 
tlifi Nashville, t.'hattiuiooirii and St. i.ouis railway; by the Sequatclue branch centrallj' 
to Victoria; and the Sewiiiee railroad crossing its n.w. corner. A large proportion ot 
the surface, which along the rivers rises into steep high bluffs or buttes, is covered with 
forests or occasional groves, and the soil is productive. Corn, tobacco, cotton, fruit, 
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wool, sweet potatoes, wine, and great quantities of lipney are produced; other products 
are sorghum, maple sugar, every kind of grain, and live stock in large nunibers. Bitu- 
minous coal, iron ore, and fire-clay are mined, aud its principal industries are connected, 
with their mining and manufacture. In the n.w. are medicinal springs impregnated with 
iron. Seat of Justice, Jasper. 

MAEION, a CO. in n.e. Texas, having the state line of Louisiana for its e. boundary, 
is drained by the navigable Caddo lake 20 m. in length, comprising a third of the e. 
section, and Big Cypress bayou, flowing through it from n.w. to the s.e. section; about 
300 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 10,985 — 10,745 of American birth, 7,229 colored. It is traversed 
centrally by the Jefferson division of the Texas and Pacific railroad, forming a junction 
with the East Line and Red River railroad at Jefferson. Its surface is uneven and weii 
wooded with every kind of timber. Iron ore is among its mineral products, and min- 
eral springs appear in some localities. Its soil has every element of fertility, especially 
the bottom lands, producing sweet potatoes, corn, live stock in general; great numbers 
of beef cattle and larg(j quantities of cotton are raised, which are among its exports.. 
Its manufactories include iron foundries and tanneries. Seat of Justice, Jefferson. 

MxiRIOK, a CO. in n. West Virginia, intersected from s,w. to n.e. by the Mononga- 
hela river, and from n.w. to s.e. by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad; 330 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 
17,198—17,052 of American birth, 155 colored. The Monongahela river is navigable tO' 
Fairmont, and the co. is also drained by Trygart’s Valley river. Its surface is uneven, 
and largely covered with forests. Its soli is very fertile, and its agricultural products 
are fruit, buckwheat, Indian corn, wool, flax, maple sugar, sorghum, oats, wheat, honey,, 
live stock, and* dairy products. Among its mineral products are bituminous coal, iron 
ore, and glass sand. Its manufactories are tanneries and lumber mills; also, thrashing- 
machines, flour, cigars, furniture, and machinery are manufactured, and coal is mined*. 
Beat of Justice, Fairmont. 

MARION, the chief t. of Perry co., in w. central Alabama; pop. 2,646. It is 28 m., 
from Selma, on the Selma, Marion and Memphis railroad, and is the seat of the Howard. 
Baptist college, founded in 1837; and also of the Marion and Judson seminaries for 
girls. There are two weekly papi^’s, a bank, six churches, a few machine-shops ; and. 
the place has a good trade in cotton and corn with the surrounding country. 

IMARION, a t. in Ohio, near the center of Marion co., 85 m. n.e. of Dayton, 40 m. 
n. of Golumbus. It is on the Atlantic and Great Western, Columbus and Toledo, and 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis railroads. It has a court-house, 3; 
newspapers, banks, and 9 churches. There are grain -elevators, machine and carriage 
shops, and manufactories of chairs, sashes and blinds, chains, and rakes. Pop. of whole 
township, ’70, 3,486. ^ 


MARION, Pbancis, 1732-95; b. near Georgetown, S. G. He received a scanty edu- 
cation, and after a trial of seafaring life, in which he was wrecked and with difficulty 
rescued, engaged in farming. When the war with the Cherokee Indians arose, 1759, 
he immediately enlisted, aiid as a cavalry lieiit. did good service in the campaigns of 
1759-61. At the outbreak of the revolution, Marion was chosen a delegate to the Soutlr 
Carolina congress, but soon organized a company of volunteers in iiis neighborhood,, 
and placed it under the command of col. William Moultrie. His first active service was 
in Charleston harbor," and later in the defense of fort Moultrie, June 28, 1776; and his- 
gallant conduct there was’ rewarded by promotion to the rank of lieut.coL He was 
present at the siege of Charleston, 1780, having meanwhile been actively engaged in 
various parts of Georgia and South Carolina. He was not in the city at the time of its- 
surrender to gen. Clinton, owing to a severe accident which kept him from duty. After 
that disaster, Marion, then a col., raised several companies of volunteers among the- 
country lads, or “ cowboys” as the tories called them, and with this force marched to 
the relief of gen. Gates, at that time in North Carolina. Though poorly armed, wretch- 
edly dressed, and at first exposed to much ridicule on that account, Marion’s brigade 
proved of the greatest value, through their intimate knowledge of localities and the 
native shrewdness which earned for their leader the sobriquet of “ Swamp Fox.” From 
tlie Pedee to the. Santee river, and from the sea-coast back to the central counties, the 
imperfectly drilled, but sturdy and enthusiastic brigade seemed to cover all points at 
once, and caused no little embarassment to the British forces. Among the most noted 
of the engagements in which Marion took part, may be named fort Moste, fort Wilson, 
Granby, Parker’s ferry, and Eutaw. At the close of the war gen. Marion resumed his 
former occupation, and remained on his plantation till his death. 

MARIONETTES, little Jointed puppets of wood or cardboard, representing men and 
women, and moved by means of cords or springs by a concealed agent. They are- 
exhibited in what are called marionette tlieaters, the exhibitor varying his voice, so that 
a sort of dramatic performance is accomplished. This entertainment wms known to the 
Greeks, and from them passed to the Romans. In modern times, it has chiefly prevailed, 
in France and Italy, and has there reached a very respectable degree of artistic perfec- • 
tion ■ ■ 


MARION HARLAND (pseud,). 
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, MAEIOf TE, ’Ed^ee* a clistingnislied French natural philosopher, was b.. 'in Bur- 
gundy during the first half of tiie ITtli c., and was the prior of St. Martin-soiis-Beaune, 
when" the academy of sciences admitted him within its pale in 1666. His life is devokl 
of particular interest, having been almost wholi}’ spent in his cabinet, among his books 
and instruments. He died in 1684. 3[ariotte’s forte consisted in an extraordinary power 
of drawing conclusions from experinient. He repeated Pascal’s ex'pcriments on gravita- 
tion, and detected some peculiarities which had escaped that ingenious philosopher; 
confirmed Galileo’s theory of mothm; enriched hydraulics with a multiiude of discov- 
eries; and finally made a thorough iii\e.stigation into the subject of tlie condiietiou of 
water, and calculated the strength necesstuy tor pipes under different eircumstances. 
His collected works wvere published at Leydui m 1‘717, and at the Hague (2 vols. 4to) ia - 
1740. His Tmiti., du M&wcemeM des EaiLv was published by La Hire (Paris, 1786, 12mo)^ 

MAEIOTTE, Law OF, an empirical law deduced by Boyle (q.v.) and Mariotte (q.v.) 
from two independent series of experiments, though, strangely enough, reached by both 
at about the same time. It is generally expressed as follows : TOe temperature Temad/rmig 
the smne, the mlume of a gimn mass of gas is in inmrse ratio to the pressitre wMeJt it sustains. 
This law may be held to be substantially correct within a considerable range of pres- 
sure. But the labors of Regnault have made it evident that atmospheric air and most 
other gases, especially under very high pressures, are really more compressed tlian if 
they followed the law. This de\dation is most marked in the case of gases capable of 
being liquefied, as they approach the point of liquefaction. 

MARIOTTE’S INSTRUMENT, a J-shaped tube for demonstrating the law of Mari- 
otte or Boyle, that the volume of a gas is inversely as the pressure upon it. The closed 
end of the J is only a few inches in length, while the open end is over 30 inches. Mer- 
cury being poured in till it is 30 in. higher in the long than in the short leg, it will be 
found that the air in the latter will occup}’’ one-half its former space. If thc^ column of 
mercury is 15 in. higher in the long leg, or half an atmosphere, making the pre.ssure 
altogether f of an atmosphere, the volume of air in the closed or short end will have f 
of its former volume. See Mariotte, Law of, ante. 

MARIPO'SA, a co. in e. central California; 1440 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 4,339 — 1839 being 
foreign. It is drained by the Merced and Mariposa branches of the San Joaquin rive^; 
on the n. and e. it is bounded by spurs of the Sierra Nevada. In the n.e. part are 
the far-famed Yosemite falls and some of tlie grandest and most j)ictiiresque scenery of 
the world. More to the s. are three collections of mammoth trees, containing more tlian 
425 specimens, of which 134 are over 15 ft. in diameter. Many of them are from 275 to 
375 ft. in height and from 25 to 34 ft. in diameter. It is supposed that the age of some of 
these trees is at least 2,500 years. The entire country is rich in gold minesAnd has been 
the scene of very extensive" mining operations. The w^estern part is level and fertile; in 
1870 there were produced over 12,000 bushels of wheat and barley; wool and hay are 
also staples, and sheep breeding is carried on with great success. Chief town, Slari- 
posa 

MARIS'CAL, loKACio, b. Mexico, 1829 ; called to the bar in 1849, and the next year 
made solicitor-general of Oaxaca. He was appointed judge of the Oaxaca court in 1859,. 
and of the circuit court in 1860, He was secretary of legation at Washington from 
1863 to 1866, and charge d'affaires from 1867 to 1868. In the latter year, eJuares^ 
made him minister of justice; in 1869 he came to the United States as envoy extra- 
ordinary; and 1871-72 lie wms Mexican secretary of state. In 1872 he was once more 
appointed minister to this country, where he remained till the Diaz revolution in 1877. 

MARIT'ZA (the anc. a river of European Tui’key, rises in the Balkans, and 

flows e.s.e. through the province of eastern Roumelia to Adrianople, where it bends s,, 
and falls into the iEgean by the gulf of Enos. It is upwards of 300 m. in length, and 
is navigable to Adrianople, about 100 m. from its mouth. 

MAEIIT'POL, or Marmipol, a seaport in the government of Ekaterinoslav, Russia, 
is situated near the place where the Kalmius falls into the sea of Azov, 60 m. w. of 
Taganrog. It was founded in 1779 by Greek emigrants from the Crimea, and the porl 
was opened to foreign vessels in 1836, when 20 ships entered it; but afterw^ards their 
number increased to more than 300. The articles of export are wheat, linseed, wool, 
and liides from the adjacent provinces, the value being about £500,000. The imports 
are insignificant, ships most commonly arriving in ballast. Pop. ’67, 7,760, who speak 
a corrupt jargon derived from the Turkish and Greek languages, 

MAE'IIJS, C., a Roman general, xvas born of an obscure family, at the village of 
Cereatge, near Arpiniim, 157 b.c. In the Numantine war (134 b.c.) he served wuth 
great distinction under the younger Scipio Africanus, who treated him with high con- 
sideration, and even indicated that bethought him a fit successor to himself. In 119 
B.c. he \vas elected tribuDe of the plebs, and signalized himself by his vigorous opposi- 
tion to ■ the nobles, by whom he was intensely hated. In 114 b.c. he "went to Spain as' 
proprietor, and cleared the country of the robbers -who infested it. He now married 
Julia, the aunt of Julius Cmsar. He accompanied Q. Csecilius Metellus to Africa int 
109 B.c., w^as elected consul 2 years after, and intrusted with the conduct of the Jugur- 
than war, which he brought to a successful close in the beginning of 106 b.c. PrQ»a 
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tills period dates the jealousy between Mm and L. Sulla, then Ms quaestor, which was 
ultimately productive or so many horrors. Meanwhile, an immense horde of Cimbri, 
Teutones, and other northern barbarians, had burst into Gaul, and repeatedly defeated 
the Roman forces with great slaugiiter. Marius was again called to tlie consulate for 
the year 104 b.g., and for the third, fourth, and fifth time in the following years, 103- 
101 B.C., for it was felt that he alone could save the republic. The war against the 
Teutones in Transalpine Gaul occupied him for more than 2^ years; hut he finally aunb 
■Mlated them in a battle of 3 days’ duration at Aqum Sextise, now Aix, in Provence, 
where 200,000— according to others, 100,000— Teutones were slain. After this he 
assumed the chief command in the n. of Italy against the Cimbri (q.v.), whom he also 
overthrow, near Yecellse to the w. of Milan, with a like destruction (101 B.c.). The 
people of Rome knew no bounds to their Joy. Marius was declared the savior of the 
state, the third founder of Rome, and his name was meiitioned along with those of the 
gods at ^banquets. He was made consul for the sixth time in 100 b.c. It has often 
been remarked that, had he died at this period, he would have left behind him one of 
the greatest, reputations in Roman history. AViien Sulla, as consul, was intrusted with 
the conduct of the Jdithridatic war, Marius, who had long manifested an insmie Jealousy 
of Ms patrician rival, attempted to deprive him of the command, jind a civil war began 
(88b.c.). Marius was soon forced to flee, and after enduring me most frightful hard- 
ships, and making numerous hairbreadth escapes, he readied Africa, where lie remained 
until a ri.sing of ""his friends took place under Cinna. He then hurried back to Italy, 
and, along with Cinna, marched against Rome, which was obliged to yield. Marius 
was delirious in his revenge upon the aristocracy; a band of 4,000 slaves carried on the 
work of murder for 5 days and nights. Marius and Cinna were elected consuls together 
for the year 86 b.c., but the former died after he had held the ofilce 17 days. 

MARIVAUX, PiBBKE Cablet de Chamblain de, 1688-1763; b. Paris. He wrote 
many comedies, mostly for the Italian theater, but they are not now performed. The 
best are Lejeu de VAmoiir et du Easard, and Les Fausses Confidences. He wrote also the 
romances La me deMariane, and Le Pay sail Parmnu. He was elected a member of the 
French academy in 1743. 

. MAE'JOEAM, Ongwnnm^ a genus of plants of the natural order laUatm, having a 
10-ribbed, 5-tootlied calyx, loose spikes, and broad bracts. The species are annual, 
perennial, and shrubby plants, natives chiefly of the east, and of the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean. They abound in a yellow essential oil — oil of marjoram or oil of 
which is obtained from some of the species by distillation. The ComoN 
Makjokam: (0. mdgare) is the only species found in Britain, and is not unfrequent in 
dry hilly and bushy places. It is a perennial plant, has a stem 1 foot high, ovate leaves, 
and roundish, panicled, crowded heads of purple flowers, with large bracts. It is used, 
as are also other species, as a seasoning in cookery, and an infusion of it is a stimulant, 
tonic, and remedy for nervousness. The powder is an errliine. The essential oil is 
used as a palliative of toothache, and is mixed wdth olive oil, to make a stimulating lini- 
ment, which is used as a remedy for baldness and in rheumatic complaints, and in cases 
Of sprains and bruises.— The Sweet Makjokam of our gardens (0. is an 

annual plant, a native of Greece and the east, with ovate grayish- green leaves, covered 
on both sides with a thin down, about 3 roundish heads of flowers growing close 
together, wrinkled bracts, and small wiiite flowers. Its uses are similar to those of the 
common marjoram. . 

MAEK, the standard weight of the money system of various countries of Europe. 
In Germany, during the Carlovingian periodf, a pound-weight (the Roman pound of 12 
©z. , which had been adopted as the standard of %veight by the Frankish kings) of pure 
.silver was coined into 240 pennies (denarii), so that a pound of money, or 240 silver 
pennies, actually weighed a pound. But in the course of time the coin having become 
debased, a new standard was found necessary, and as 240 of the pennies then commonly 
contained about half a Cologne pound of pure sil ver, it was agi’eed to accept this as the 
fitandard. The Cologne pound was divided into 82 oz., and the half-pound of 16 oz. had 
feeen knowm by the name of A mark as early at least as 1042; and thus the mark of 16 
Cologne oz. of pure silver, equivalent to 7 oz. 14 dwt. 14 gr. English, and no’w coined 
Jnto 14 thalers, has come to be the fundamental standard of reference. In France the 
mark was divided into 8 ounces=:64 drams=192 deiiiers or pennyweiglits=4608 grains. 
The mark of Holland is the same as that of Prance. The pound or ‘Imre poidsde marc 
used in all retail dealings in Prance prior to the revolution, was equivalent to 2 marks 
©r 16 oz., or rather more than half a kilogram of modern French weight. The name 
mark was also given to a coin once current in England, in value 13s. 4d. The value of 
the Scotch mark was 13^d. sterling. The mark formerly in use in Hamburg was worth 
Is. 24d. sterling; the mark banco, in which accounts were kept, Is. 5|d, In the new 
uniform currency, of the German empire, the unit of reckoning is the mark, approxi- 
mately equal to Is. 

MAEK, a German geographical term, signified primarily the mark of a coimtry’i 
limits (the ma7*ch); and hence was applied as a designation of the border countries or 
districts of the German empire, conquered from neighboring nations. Thus, wc read 
©f the marks of Austria, of Northern Saxony or Brandenburg, Lausatia, Moravii^ 
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Steiermark, etc. Tiio goverBors intrasted with the charge of these ' border districts, or 
ffiarks, were, called mmic-gmfs, corresponding to the English and Scottish wardem of tlm 
mcmhes. See Marquis. 


'MARK the Evangelist is probably the same who, in 'the Acts of the Apostles, is 
called John Mark. He came origioally from Jerusalem, w- as a nephew of Barnabas, 
and accompanied the apostle Paul and him to Antioch, Cyprus, and Perga in Pain- 
pliyiia, returned to Jerusalem, and went afterwards to Cyprus, and thence to Eome 
(see Acts xiii. ; Col. iv. 10; 3 Tim. iv. 11), Ecclesiastical tradition speaks of a mis- 
sionary expedition of Mark to Egypt and tiie west of Africa, of his suffering mar- ' 
tyrdom about the year 62 or 66 (the Coptic church still consider him their founder and 
first bishop), and of the transmission of his corpse to Venice, wdiich city has chosen him 
for its patron saint. The festival (April 25) which the Koman Catholic chiirch holds in his 
honor is no older than the close of the ‘7th century. The canonical gospel which passes 
under his name is believed by some scholars to have sprung from a primitive collection 
of notices of the life and acts of Christ, drawm up by Mark, and to liave been worked 
up into its present form by a later writer, who had before Mm the gospels of Matthew and 
Luke. Others, on the contrary, are of opinion that in Mark’s 'work ^ve have the primi- 
tive gospel from 'which the rest have orignated. Compare "Wilke, Der Jlremngelist 
(Dresd. and Leip. 1838), and Baur, Das MoA'msemngdkmi (Tub. 1851). See Gospels. 

MARK THE Evangelist called ‘"‘John whose surname wms Mark,” and simply 
“John” in the earlier parts of the Acts, but in a subsequent passage and in the epistles 
“Mark” only; was, perhaps, a native of Jerusalem, as his mother lived there in the first 
days of the church ; probably became a disciple under Peter’s ministry, as Peter calls 
bim his “son;” was a companion of Paul and Barnabas as far as Perga in Pam- 
phylia, where he left them and returned to Jerusalem. When they were about to start 
the second time Barnabas wms resolute in his purpose to take Mark 'v\dth them, but Paul 
thought that it not proper to have with them one who had once before left them in 
the midst of the work. This difference of opinion on a matter so vital produced a sharp 
contention between the zealous eo laborers and friends wbioh resulted in a division of 
their 'wmrk, Barnabas taking Mark with bim to Cyprus, and Paul, with Silas as his com- 
panion, going by land through Syria and Cilicia and thence to the "west. Mearly all the 
information concerning Mark which the Scriptures after this supply is found in Paul’s 
epistles in which the apostle’s references to the evangelist are highly honorable to both. 
Paul may have thought, on subsequent reflection, that he had been hasty in his judgment, 
or, as is more probable, Mark’s steadfastness of character may have been increased by 
experience and especially by the remarkable dispute and separation to \vhich his earlier 
conduct had given rise;. Oiae thing is certain, that Paul’s notices of him are all nobly 
commendatory. ToPhilemon he ranks him with Luke among his fellow-laborers, words 
which from Paul mean much; to the Colossians he sends the salutation of Marcus’s sis- 
ter’s son to Barnabas, adding the significant parenthesi9f—“ touching whom ye received 
commandments, if he come unto you, receive him;” and to Timothy among the last 
recorded -words before his martyrdom, after telling him to use diligence in coining 
quickly unto him, he says, “ Take Mark and bring him with youi*seif, for he is very 
, profitable to me in the ministry.” While the Hew Testament thus describes Mark as, 
during different portions of his life, a companion of Paul, Peter speaks of him as, proba- 
bly at an intermediate time, present with him when he wrote his first epistle. By the 
earliest Christian writers after the apostolic age he is described as the companion of Peter 
rather than of Paul. 

MARK, GOSPEL OP {ante), -was received jn the earliest times by the Christian churches 
as canonical, and as the work of Mark, iincfer the guidance of the apostle Peter. The 
first written declaration to the effect, now extant, is recorded by Eusebius as quoted by 
Papias from John the presbyter, who probably was contemporary with John the apostle. 
“ Mark having become Peter’s interpreter wrote accurately all that he remembered, but 
did not record" the wurds and deeds of Christ in order; for he was neither a hearer nor 
a follower of our Lord, but afterwards, as I said, became a follower of Peter, who used 
to adapt his instruction to the requirements of his hearers, but not as maJuiig a con- 
nected arrangement of our Lord’s discourses; Mark, therefore, committed no error in 
writing down particulars as he remembered them, for he made one thing bis object— to 
omit notbing of what he heard and to make no erroneous statement.” Without com- 
mitting ourselves to all the details of this statement, two facts we may consider as estab- 
lished by it : first, that Mark’s gospel was in general use among the churches at the close 
of the 1st c. ; and second, that in wTiting it he ■\vas in a greater or less degree under 
Peter’s guidance, so that the second gospel may be regarded as having received his 
sanction to the same extent, at least, that the third was approved by Paul. While nearly 
all the facts which it records are given also in one or more of the other gospels, Mark’s 
shorter gospel abounds in word-painting and precise descriptionswvbich imply that at 
some stage of the narrative an eye-witness had furbished the writer with particulars 
which otherwise he could not have known. In one instance, while Matthew says Jesus 
“ stretched forth his hand towards his disciples,” Mark’s description is, “ Looking' around 
on 
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disciples, be rebuked Peter. In the account wliicli three evangelists give of the rich 
young man who came to Jesus, only Mark adds, “ Jesus looking earnestly on him loved 
him.” In narrating the healing of the withered hand on the Sabbath day, wdiile Lukci savs. 


“ Looking around on them ail,” Mark says, “ Looking around on them witli anger, being 
grieved for the hardness of their hearts.” Matthew describes the demoniacs of Uadam 
as “exceeding fierce, so that no man could pass by the way : ” Luke says of one of them 
that “ often times the spirit had caught him, aiuflie was kept bound witii chains and in 
fetters, and he brake the bands and was driven by the demon into the wilderness IMurk’s 


account is the most picturesque of all, “No man could bind him, no, not with chams; 
because that he had been often bound with fetters and chains, and the cliains had been 


plucked asunder by him, and the fetters broken in pieces; neither was any man strong 
enough to restrain Mm ; and always, night and day, he was in the mountains, and in the 
tombs, crying and cutting himself with stones.” Matthew and Jolin were eye-witnesses, 
and had personal knowledge in other ways, of what they narrate; Luke’s narrative in 
gome parts gives information that he had probably obtained from Mary and from his- 
torical records; and when Mark relates so many particulars which imply the presence 
of an eye-witness from the beginning, the testimony of the early clmrcli is confirmed 
that that eye witness was Peter. IiTtwo instances, the probability rises almost to cer- 
tainty: while Matthew gives Peter’s confession in full, “Thou art the Christ, the son 
of the living God,” followed by the benediction which it drew from Jesus, “ Blessed 
art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Faiher, 
who is in heaven,” and by the remarkable promises as well as stern rebuke to which 
we can here only refer, Mark gives the confession only in the briefest form, “ Thou art 
the Christ,” and, omitting all intimation of benediction and promises, records the rebuke 
in its full force. Again, while the other gospels all speak in general terms of tlie 
cock-crowing in connection with Peter’s denial, Mark specifies the crowing twice, 
both in the Savior’s prediction and in the progress of the denial itself. In both these 
instances we seem warranted in saying that it was Peter, who dictated in the narrative 
these striking discriminations against himself. 

Synopsis of Contents . — Omitting all notice of the birth and minority of Jesus and 
recording briefly the ministry of John the Baptist, Mark introduces Jesus at his baptism, 
followed by the desceut of the Holy Spirit upon him, with the voice from heaven, and 
by the temptation in the wilderness. He then begins the account of his public ministry 
at the imprisonment of John; naivates the call of Simon and Andrew and of James and 
John; the mighty works wrought in Capernaum, followed by the circuit in Galilee; the 
forgiveness of ‘the paralytiev attested by his restoration to health; the calling of Levi, 
followed by the entertainment at his house where many publicans and sinners were 
guests; the disciples in the oorn-flelds and the authority claimed by Jesus over the Sab- 
bath day ; the withered hand restored on the Sabbath; the multitudes drawn to Jesus 
from all parts of Palestine, Idumea, and Syria; the choice of the 12 apostles; the effort 
of the mother and brethren of* Jesus to restrain him; the parable of the sower; the 
emblems of the lighted candle, of the seed sown, ‘and of the grain of mustard seed ; the 
stilling of the storm on the lake; the legion of demons that, cast out of the man, entered 
into the swine; the woman healed, and the daughter of Jairus raised up; the preaching 
at Nazareth, and unbelief of the people there; the twelve instructed, empowered, and 
sent forth, two by two; the perplexity of Herod, explained by a full narrative of his 
having put John the Baptist to death; the return and report of the twelve; the feeding 
of 5,000 men with five loaves, followed by the walking on the sea, and by the multitude 
of the sick brought together from all the region around and healed; the traditions of the 
elders condemned as making void the commandments of God, and counter-instructions 
concerning true religion given; the Syrophenician mother, at first apparently rejected 
in order to manifest her faith, I’e warded by finding her daughter restored; the deaf 
stammerer cured; the 4,000 fed with seven loaves; warning against hypocrisy under tlie 
emblem of leaven; a blind man led out of the town and healed; Peter’s confession of 
faith, followed h^r his presumption and stern rebuke; the disciples warned coriceriung 
future trials; the transfiguration and instructions connected with it; the dumb, deaf, and 
desperate depion cast out; the death of the Son of man foretold; the ambition of the 
disciples reproved, and humility taught under the emblem of a child; John’s narrow 
views corrected; offenses warned against under the emblems of a hand and foot to be 
cut off and of an eye to be plucked out ; the unlawfulness of divorce declared; little chil- 
dred bleped; the rich inquirer concerning eternal life; the disciples amazed and afraid; 
the ambitious request of James and John ; Bartimseus restored to sight ; the entrance into 
Jerusalem; the fig-tree dried up ' and instructions afterwards (Jrawn from it; the temple 
cleansed, and the subsequent demand for authority silenced; the hypocritical question 
of the Pharisees and Herodians, the scoffing question of the Sadducees, the earnest ques- 
tion of the scribe, and the silencing question of Jesus; warning against the scribes; the 
offerings of rich men and -of the poor widow compared; the destruction of the temple 
foretold, with the attending tribulations and the sudden coming’ of the Bon of man; the 
conspiring of the chief priests and scribes; the broken box of ointment, and the predic- 
tion concerning it; the covenant of Judas with the chief priests; the passover kept, the 
supper instituted, the betrayal and Peter’s denial foretold; the conflict in Getlisemane; 
the betrayal, apprehension, denial by Peter, condemnation by the council, and accusa- 
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'tioH before Pilate; Barabbas released, and Jesus scourged and' crucified; scenes at die 
cross ancl at tlie tomb; resurrection, attested by appearances to the disciples; commission , 
,and promise to the tiposlies; the ascension of Jesus, followed by the successful preaching 
of the apostles everv'wdiere in his name. The last 12 verses of the xvi. chapter are not 
found in two of the oldest and best manuscripts, and their genuineness has, therefore, 
been questioned; Init their genuineness is claimed as fully proved by the quotations 
from them by Irenmus and other writers of the 2d c., whose testimony is much older 
.than any manuscript extant. 

MAKE AETOKY. See Aktonius, ante, 

MAEKET OYEET, a term in English law, used to denote an open market. If stolen 
goods are sold in open market without fraud on the part' of the buyer, the real owner 
cannot reclaim tlieiii from such purchaser till lie has prosecuted the thief. — In Scotland, 
the real oivner can reclaim the goods at any time, whether in the meantime sold in open 
.market or not. 

...MAEKETS, See Faiks. , 

MARKHAM, .Clemexts Robert, b. England, 1830; educated at Westminster, and 
-appointed a naval cadet in 1844. He vras made lieut. in 1850, but left the 
navy the next year. ' He had been attached to the expedition in search of sir John 
Franklin in 1850-51, and from 1852 to 1854 he traveled in Peru and among the Andes, 
He was appointed a clerk to the board of control in 1855 ; introduced the cinchona plant 
into India in 1860; went to Ceylon and India in 1865, and in 1867 took charge of 
the geographical department of the India office. He went with the English expedi- 
tion against Abyssinia as geographer in 1867, and was present at the pipture of 
-Magdala, He has publisiied FmiikUn\^ Footsteps, 1852; Gmco and Lima, 1856; Travels 
dn Peru and India, 1862; A Quiehua Grammar and Lktionari/, 1863; Spanish Irriga- 
imn, 1867; A History of the Ahyssinmn ALife efthe Great Lord FaLfax, 

1870; OUanta, a Quiehua Drama, 1871; Memoir on the Ifidmn Surveys, 1871; general 
sketch of the History of Persia, 1873; The Threshold of the Unknoicn Region, 1874; A 
Memoir of the Gomitess OMnehor, 1875. He is secretary of the royal geographical 
society and editor of the Geographical 3£agazme, 

MARKHAM, GEiivAiE, 1570-1655; b. Gotham, Nottinghainshire, England; was a 
-capt. in the army of Charles I,, and an author of great versatility, having employed 
his pen upon poetry, the drama, military tactics, angling, archery etc. The most 
important of his works are IVie Poem of Poems; Sir Richard de GrimilleG, tragedy); 
llie English Husbandman; and The MholeArt of Angling, 

MARKHA3I, William, a relative of William Penn; deputy-governor of Pennsjd- 
vania and Delaware in 1681-82; secretary of the .province in 1684; deputy-governor of 
Delaware, 1691-93; deputy-governor of Pennsylvania under gov. Fletcher, 1693-95,; and 
mnier William Penn, 1695-99. 

MAEKING-lSfirT, the fruit oi semecarpiis cmacardmm, a tree of the natural order 

■ miacardiaGem, a native of the mountains of India. It is a large tree, with oblong leaves, 

■ and terminal panicles of flowers. The fruit is a heart-shaped nut, seated on a large 
swollen receptacle. The receptacle, when ripe, is roasted and eaten, and resembles a 
rroasted apple; although, when raw, it is astringent and acrid. The nut is black, and 
between the two coats of its shell there is a black acrid juice, much in use for marking 
cotton-cloths, a mixture of quick-lime and water being applied, to prevent it from 
running, and to brighten the color. It is also used as an external application in rheu- 
matism. 

MAEEIECH, See Saixte-Mabie-aiix-Mixes. 

MAEI (Ger. Mergel), a mixture, naturally existing, of clay and carbonate of lime. 
Marls are found in Very different geological formations, but everywhere seem to owe 
their origin to deposition by water. The name is sometimes applied to friable clays, or 
mixtures of clay and sand,*in ■which there is almost no trace of lime; but the presence 
of a notable proportion of carbonate of lime is essential to marls, properly so called. 
This proportion varies from 6 to 20 percent. Marij^ soils are in general of great natural 
fertility. Marl is very advantgeoiisly used as a manure, acting both chemically and 
' mechanically; but different kinds of marl are of very different value in this respect. 
The use of marl as a manure has been known from ancient times. An English statute 
of 1225 (10 Henry III.) gave every man a right to sink a marl-pit on his own ground, 
and there is other evidence that the application of marl to landwms common in England 
in the 13th century. Old marl-pits are very common in some parts of En^^and. 
The quicker action and greater efficiency of lime have led to its use in many cases 
instead of marl, although some kinds of marl are extremely useful in some soils. The 
bnlkiness of mar! confines its use to the neighborhood in wffiich it is found. — Marl is 
sometimes indurated into a rock, and a slaty variety, containing much bitumen (UtU’ 
is found in Germany and other countries. 

MARL'BOROUGH, a co. in n.e. South Carolina; 500 sq.m. ; pop. '80, 20,598. The 
surface is generally level, and there are extensive forests. The chief productions are, 
■wheat, corn, oats, rice, and cotton. Co. seat, BenneUsvilia 
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MARLBOROUGH, a t. in Middlesex eo., Mass., 32 m. w. of Boston; pop. ’80, 10, 12^. 
The Boston, Clinton and Fitchburg and a branch of tiie Ifitchbin’g railroads pass 
through it. The principal business is the manufacture of boots and shoes, which is 
extensive. There are 7 churches, 2 newspapers, a national and a savings bank, 3 hotels, 
a public library, a soldiers’ monument, and a haudsome town-hali. 

MAELBOEOTOH, an old and interesting t. of England, Wiitshire, is a municipal and 
parliaiiientary borough, pleasantly situated in the valley of the Kennet, 75 in. w.s.w. of 
London. It consists principally of one street of picturesque houses. The chief edifice 
is the “college,” a handsome building occuping the site of the old castle. As early as 
the days of Cceur-de-Lion there was a castle at Marlborough; and a paidiament, whose 
enactments were called the “ statutes of Marlbridge,” was held here in the reign of 
Henry III. The college was incorporated in 1845; the pupils are about 300 in number. 
Marlborough was formerly an important posting-station between London and Bath and 
Bristol. It still carries on a trade in coal, corn, and malt. Pop, ’71, of parliamentary 
borough, which returns one member to parliament, 5,034. 

MAELBOEOITGIH, John CHinieHiLL, Duke of, the greatest general and statesman of Ms 
time, was b. June 24, 1650, at Ashe, in Devonshire, of an old family impoverished by the 
civil wars. ' Without having received much education he became a page in the service of. 
the duke of York, who gave him a commission as an ensign of guards in his 16th year. 
He was present at the relief of Tangiers, and a number of eng^agements with the Moors, 
and after his return to England rose to the rank of capt. in a regiment wiiich wag 
sent to the Netherlands to the support of the French. In the campaign from 1672 to 
1677 his brilliant courage and ability gained him the praise of the celebrated Turenne. 
On the conclusion of the war by the peace of Mmegueii, Churchill, now a col, 
returned to England. His advancement had been obtained not merely on account of, 
his own merit, but through the influence of his sister Arabella, mistress of the duke of 
York. His prosperity was afterwards still further secured by his marriage with Sarah 
Jennings, a lady as remarkable for her talents and imperious disposition as for her 
beauty. When James II, ascended the throne, Churchill was made baron of Simdridge, 
and was raised to the military rank of general. He took an active part in suppressing 
Monmouth’s rebellion, but on the landing of the prince of Oripge he passed over to the 
side of the invader very unscrupulously. He was rewarded by being made earl of 
Marlborough. He aided in reducing Ireland to subjection, and, "having received from 
William III. the command of the troops employed against France in the Netherlands, 
displayed great ability as a gen. in the campaigns of 1689, 1690, and 1691. But in 1692^ 
he fell into disfavor with the king and was dismissed from all his offices, and shortly 
after he was even thrown into the Tower for a few days on the charge of maintaining 
treasonable correspondence with the exiled king. On the commencement of the war of 
the Spanish succession he was intrusted with the command of the British army in the 
Netherlands. The death of William, and the accession of Anne to the throne in March, 
1702; made Marlborough virtually regent, although, without the title. His wife governed 
the queen, and he himself directed the minister Godolphin, whose son had married his 
daughter. A constant succession of victories strengthened his political power. In the 
campaign of 1702 he drove the French out of Spanish Guelders, in reward for which 
service the queen raised him to the rank of duke; and in 1703 he campaigned again in the 
Low Countries. In 1704 he went to the support of the emperor in Germany, and joined 
prince Eugene of Savoy; in July, 1704, he stormed the French and Bavarian lines at 
Donauworth; and on Aug. 13 overthrew a stronger French and Bavarian army in the 
memorable and decisive battle of Blenheim, ^’he parliament bestowed on him the 
estate of Woodstock, and the queen caused Blenheim palace to be built for him, though, 
it had to be finished at his own expense. In 1705 Mariborough was made a prince of 
the empire. During the year 1705 Marlborough was chiefly occupied with diplomatic 
negotiations, but in 1706 he resumed that career of victory by which Louis XIV’ was- 
so completely humbled. In May of that year the battle of fcimiliies was fought, which, 
compelled the French to evacuate the whole of Spanish Flanders. In the summer of. 
1708 an attempt made by the French, under Yendome, to recover Flanders, brought on 
&n engagement at Oudenarde, July 11, \\'hich resulted in the total defeat of the French. 
On Sept. 11, 1709, he fought the bloody and unprofitable battle of Maiplaquet; in 1710, 
Ms final campaign, he took town after town from the French. Meanwliiie, however, 
important events took place at the British court: the queen shook. off the tyranny of 
the duchess of Marlborough, which liad become intolerable to her; Godolphiiraiid Sun-* 
derland ceased to be ministers, and the earl of Oxford and the tories came into power. 
Marlborough was accused of having embezzled the public money, and on Jan. 1, 1712, 
he w^as deprived of his offices, hut the charge against him was not prosecuted. On the 
accession of George I. he was treated with distinction and made capt.gen. and master 
of the ordnance. But on May 28, 1716, he had a stroke of apoplexy. This, though it 
slightly impaired liis speech, did not prevent him from continuing to sit in parliament 
and attending to his other duties till six months before his death, which liappened on 
June 16, 1722. He left an immense fortune. Marlborough was unquestionably guilty 
of political dissimulation, was inordinately fond of money, and may have been parsL 
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monious. But Ills character had many elemeots of singular excellence. He wm- 
generous in action, gentle in temper, a devoted husband, and' a pious Christian, . 

His wife, Sarah 3ennings,.,was on May 29, 1660,. and when about 12 years of agO' 
came into the service of the duchess of york, and became the chosen and most intimate 
friend of tlie princess Anne, over whom, after her accession to the throne, she exercised 
the influence due to a superior and extremely active mind. Her power was almost 
boundiess; the whig mmistrj depended upon her suppwt, and she disposed of places 
and offices at her pleasure, and is even said to have accumulated mone}^ by the sale of 
them. Her rule became, however, at last intolerable to the queen, in whose favor her 
own cousin, lad}^ Masham, whom she herself had brought to court, supplanted her. She 
retired from the court in January, 1711. She long survived her husband, living in 
complete retirement, and died on Oct. 29, 1744, leaving a fortune of £3,000,000 sterling. 
The only son of the duke and duchess of Marlborough died young, ahd the title has 
been inherited by the descendants of one of their daughters. 

MAELIME-SPIKE, a ponderous iron pie, with a large head and taper point, ^ used om 
shipboard for separating the strands of rope p>reparatory to splicing or knotting; alsC' 
employed^as, a lever, in tiglitenlug rigging, etc. 

MAELOW, Gbeat, . See Great MARLow^ 

MAELOWE, Christopher, familiarly Kit, an English dramatic writer, ivas b., it is 
supposed, in 1565. But little is known of tiie events of ids life. HeMudied at Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, and took the degree of master of arts in 1587. After leaving 
the university, he came up to London, and wrote for the stage. His chief works are 
Df. Faustm, Edward IL, Tawthmiaim the Great, and two cantos of Eero and Lecmder, a 
narrative poem which was afterwards completed by Chapman. He appears to liave led 
a reckless life ; and on June 1, 1593, he perished in a tavern brawl, it is supposed by the 
hand of a jealous rival. . . , ^ • 

Of all the dramatic waiters before Shakespeare, he was the greatest genius ; indeed, his 
Edward II. may be considered a foresliadoAv of Shakespeare’s historical dramas. His 
“mighty line ” has been the subject of much critical laudation. His imaginative force 
and splendor are at their best in Eaustus; his delicacy and swreelness in Erro and 
Leander. An edition of his w^orks, with a life and a literary Jiistorical introduction, wars 
published by Dyce in 1850. 

MAE'MALABE (Port. from marmelo, a quince; which, again, is from Mid.. 

Lat. maloniellum, Gr. mdwielo'ti, honey-apple or sw-eet apple) is a semi-liquid preserve,, 
made by boiling the pulp of thick-rinded fruits, such as oranges, pine-apples, quinces, 
etc., wath portions of the rind. The most common kind of marmalade is made from the 
bitter or Seville oranges, the common or sw’eet sorts being considered inferior for Uiis. 
purpose, though also'occasionally used. The mode of preparing it is generally as loi- 
lows: the rin3 is boiled by itsellvand the wffiite wmolly coating on the interior bcung then 
removed, the rind is cut up into thin strips, and boiled along with the expressed juice ot 
the pulp and a quantity of sugar equal in weight to the other ingredients. After the- 
mixture has attained the proper consistence, it is treated in a similar manner to jam, 
jelly, and other preserves. A species of marmalade is commonly made in Prance ironii 
apricots, peaches, plums, pears, etc. 

MAEMAKBE, an old t. of Prance, in the department of Lot-et-Garonne, on the right 
bank of the Garonne, 50 m. above Bordeaux. An important general trade is cairied on 
with Bordeaux, with which Marmande is in daily communication by steamboat. Pop. 

’76, 6,037, wdio manufacture hats, woolen stuffs, brandy, etc. 

MAEMAROS, the name of aco. in n.e. Hungary, bounded. on the n. by Gallicm, e. 
by Gallicia and Bukowina, and s. bv Transylvania, It is the third county m size in Hun- 
gary; 3,998 sq.m.; pop. 70, 220,506. The population is made up of \\allaclis, Jews, 
MafJ'vars, Germans, and Eutlienians, the latter being fully half the wdiole number, riie 
prevailing church is the united Greek. It is a mountainous region, being crossed imd 
intersected by the Carpatliian chain, many of wdiose peaks reach a great height, it is a 
rich mineral country, containing iron, lead, coal, and gold there are also great salt 
mines, alabaster, marble, crystals, and diamonds. Mineral springs are frequent, the land 
is heavily timbered, chiefly wdth oak; and there are vast numbers of horses and sheep. 
The river Theiss waters this county, aiixl Us valley is fertile, and produces gram, fruits,, 
and wine; elsewhere maize is the only important food product. 

MARMIER, Xavier, b. in Pontarligr, Prance, 1809. After journeys througli Europe- 
he translated Krummacher’s stories from the German hito French, and their success ena- 
bled him to make further travels and to become directoi of Ihe Be^ue Germawicm. in l83o> 
he was attached to the scientific voyage of the Eechercle to the Arctic sea. During the 
voyao'8 he acquired a knowledge of the Danish, S'wedish, and Finnish languages^ and. 
on ills return in 1839 was made professor of foreign literatime , at Bennes,^ 
years later w^as given a sinecure under the minister of public mstruction. In 184^ he 
visited Russia; traversed the Indies, passing from the Danube to the Nile; m Syria m 
1845* Algeria in 1846; Hortli America in 1848; South America, 1849, etc. ; everywhere 
studying the languages, idioms, and literature of the country. His works are numerous^ . 
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aud Yalned as a fund of information for students of the languages- and manners of all the 
.people among whom lie has been— for he has written continuously as he traveled. 

MAEMONT, Auguste Fbedeuic Louis Viesse de, duke of Ragiisa arid marshal of 
'France, iv as b! July 20, 1774, at Ch^tilloiusur-Seme, entered the army at an early age, 
served as a brig. gen. in Egypt, returned with Bonaparte to France, supported him lii the 
a;evoiution of the 18tii Brumaire, and afterwards continued in active military service. 
Slaving defended the Ragusan territory against the Russians and Montenegrins, he was 
■made cluke of Ragusa. He joined the great army in 1809, the day before the battle of 
‘ "Wagram, was intrusted witii the pursuit of the enemy, won the battle of Znaym, and was 
made a marshal. He was thereafter for eighteen months governor of the Illyrian prov- 
inces; and in 18ll succeeded Massenajn the chief command in Portugal, where he 
' assumed the offensive, caused the siege of Badajoz to be raised, and kept Wellington m . 
•check for fifteen months. A wound compelled him to retire to France. In 1813 he 
■commanded a corps d'armee, and fought at Lutzen, Bautzen, and Dresden. He maim 
lained the contest with great spirit in France in the beginning of 1814; and it was not 
until further resistance was hopeless that he concluded a truce wdth Barclay de Tolly, 

•on which Hapoleon found himself compelled to abdicate. The. Bourbons lopded Mar- 
inont with honors. On the return of Napoleon from Elba, he wms obliged to flee. After 
the second restoration, he spent much of his time in agricultural pursuits, till the revolu- 
tion of 1830, when, at the head of a body of troops, he endeavored to reduce Paris to 
submission, and finally retreating with 6,000 Swiss, and aTew battalions that had con- 
tinued faithful to Charles X., conducted him across the frontier. Fi'om that time he 
resided chiefly in Vienna. In 1852 he engaged in an effort for the fusion of the French ! 

legitimists and Orleanists, but died at Venice on Mar. 2 of that year. He was the last i 

survivor of the marshals of the first French empire. i 

MAEMONTEL, Jean Francois, an elegant French writer, b. of an obscure family at 
'Bort, in the Limousin, July 11, 1723. He studied for the church, but turned aside to 
literature, and after obtaining some reputation in Toulouse as a poet, he went to Paris 
-on an invitation from Voltaire in 1746. Here he wrote tragedies and operas wuthout any 
great success, but was fortunate enough to get a secretaryship at Versailles, through tlie 
Influence of Mme. Pompadour, , in 1753. Afterwards, he received a more lucrative 
•.appointment, the Mercure being intrusted to his charge. His Oontes Moraux (2 vols.. 

Par. 1761), part of which originally appeared in the MercurCy lime been translated into 
many languages, but are in some measure liable to the charge of monotony. He wrote 
•other works, the most celebrated of which is Ms BeUsaire, a political romance, containing 
•a chapter on toleration, which excited the most furious hostility on the part of the doc- ; 
tors of the Sorhonne. The book was condemned as “heretical and blasphemous.” The 
•clergy declaimed against it from the pulpits; the city was in a ferment; even the wise i 

Turgot was borne away by the current. Pamphlets,* epigrams, caricatures appeared in ^ 

, great numbers. There was a dead set4o between the philosophers and wits on the one 
hand, and the theologians on the other; but the latter were defeated, and Marmontel was 
named historiographer of Prance. In 1787 appeared his Elements de Liiterature, consist- 
ing of Ills contributions to the Encydopedla, in -which he had charge of the departments 
of poetry and general literature. It is really his best book, and die one on which his 
reputation most securely rests. ^ After the revolution, he retired to the village of Ablo- 
ville, near Evreiix, where he died, Dec. 31, 1799. An edition of Ms CEuwes Completes 
was published by himself in 17 vols. ; another 18 vols. (Par. 1818); a third, 7 vols. (Par. 
1819-20). 

MAE'MOEA, The Sea op, \he Propontis of the ancients, a small sea between European 
;and Asiatic Turkey, communicating with the iEgean sea by the strait of the Dardanelles 
{Micientlj Hellespont), and with the Black sea by the strait of Constantinople (anciently 
Bosporus^ It is of an oval form, and about 135 m. in length by 45 in breadtli, but has 
besides a large gulf , the gulf of Isnikmid or Ismid, which extends about 30 m. eastwards 
"Into Asia. The depth is great. There is a current from the Bosporus through it and the 
Hellespont to the Arcbipelago; but its navigation is by no means difficult. It contains 
many islands, of wiiich the largest is Marmora or Marmara, famous for its quarries of 
marble and alabaster. The scenery around the sea of Marmora is soft and beautiful. 

MAE. MOSET, a name often given to a number of small and beautiful species of Amer- 
ican monkeys of the genera Jiapale md jaocJms, diso called Ouistiti, and sometimes also 
1o species of the genus of naturalists. They are all distinguished from the other 
American monkeys by the smaller number of their grinders, resembling in this the mon- 
keys of the old world, also by the sharpness and crookedness of their nails. They depart 
from the true quadrumanous character in having the thumb not opposable. The tail is 
very long, and thiclily covered with hair, but not prehensile. Tliey exhibit a very 
anectionate disposition ; but unhappil}'- all of them prove very delicate when removed 
irom a warm climate. The name Marmoset is sometimes restricted to the species also 
called the Stoiated Monkey, or Striated Ouistiti (hapale jacchus, or jacchus mlgaris), 
a native of Guiana and^ Brazil, a species often brought to Europe, and a favorite pet 
whenever it can be obtained. It is about seven or eight inches long, exclusive of the 
tail, W'hich measures a foot. Its fur is long and soft, of a flue dark gray or reddish-yel- 
Jow color, banded with black; a long tuft of white hairs on each side of the black head. 
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MAEMOf , Arcto7)vj/s, ^ & genus of rodents, usually ranked among the murktm, but 
^regarded as forming a connecling link between that famil}^ and sciimdie; resembling 
•squirrels in their dentitioni, although in their form and habits they more resemble rats 
.and mice. They have two incisors and two premolars in each jaw, four molars on each 
..-side above, and three below. The Common .Mabmot, or Alpibe IIabmot {A. alpimi^), 
is a native of tlse xVlps, the Pyrenees, and the more northern mountains of 
.Europe, up to the limits of perpetual snow. It is not a native of Britain. It is about 
The size of a rabbit, grayish yellow, brown towards the head. It feeds on roots, leaves, 
insects, etc. It is gregarious, and often lives in large societies. It digs large burrows 
with several chambers and two entrances, generally on the slopes of the mountains, 
"Where the marmots may be seen sporting ami basking in the sunshine during the fine 
weather of summer. They spend the winter in their burrows, in one chamber of which 
is a store of dried grass; but the greater part of the winter is passed in torpidity. The 
::alpine marmot is easily tamed. The Quebec Mabmot (A. empetnt), found in Canada 
:and the more northern parts of America, in wmody districts, is a burrowing but not a 
gregarious animal. . 

HAEBfE, a river of France,* the Matrona of the ancients, the most considerable tribu- 
tary of the Seine, on the right. It rises in the plateau of Langres, Hows through the 
departments of Haute-Marne, Marne, Aisne, and Seine-et-Marne, in a course at first to 
the 11 . w., and then to the w., with many windihgs; passes Chaumont, Joinville, St. 
IDizier, Yitry, Chttions, Epernay, Chitteau-Tliierry. and Meaux; and Joins the Seine at 
tChareiiton, about four miles above Paris. Its length is about 205 m, ; and it is navigable 
•for 140 miles. It is rather a rapid stream, and In most places with a wide bed. The 

• commerce carried on upon this river has been extended by means of canals, of 'which the 
:inost important is one completed in 1851, connecting it \vitii the Rhine. 

lEABNE, an inland department in the n.e. of France, formed out of the old province 
•of Champagne, is traversed by the river Marne, and extends southward from the frontier 
department of Ardennes. Area, 2,021,488 English acres, of which 1,519,320 acres are 

• cultivable, and 45,704 are in vineyards. Pop, ’76, 407,780. The soil is very fertile in 
the s., but chalky and arid in the north. It is in the dry and chalky soil of the n. of this 
’.department where the best varieties of the famous champagne wine (q.v.) are groivn. In 
1875, 15,818,345 bottles of champagne were exported. Of 'wines of all kinds, about 
15,400,000 gallons are produced annually. The rearing of a Spanish breed of sheep is a 
chief industry, and woolen manufactures are largely carried on. The department is 
divided into the 5 arrondisements of Chfilons-sur-Marne, Epernay, Reims, Saiiite-M^ne- 
Iiould, Yitry-le-Pran^ois. Capital, Chitlons-sur-Marne. 

HAENE, Haute, an inland department in the n.e. of France, s.e. of the department 
'Of Marne. Area, 1,545,460 acres; pop. ’76, 252,448. The surface is generally hilly, and 
IS moimtainous in the s. and east. More than one-half of it is cultivable, and about one- 
•third is in forests. The principal rivers are the Marne, with its tributaries, and the 
Meuse. About 13,000,000 gallons of wine of an ordinary quality are produced. The 
•department is rich in iron ore ; there are numerous furnaces, and the production of . iron 
is the principal branch of industry. There are three arrondissements, of Chaumont, 
Langres, and Vassy; capital, CTiaumont-en-Bassigny, 

MARMX, Philip Yan. See Albegonde, Sainte. 

MAEOCCO. See Morocco. 

^ MAEOCHETTI, Cablo, Baron, chcwalier of the legion of honor, an Italian sculptor 
of merit, b. at Turin in 1805. Having completed his primary studies at the lyceum 
Mapolfiou, lie entered Bosio’s studjL On the completion of a tour through Italy he took 
tip his abode in France in 1827, and carried off a medal the same year for his beautiful 
■statue of A Young Girl sporting with a Dog.” In 1831 he exhibited the “Fallen 
Angel.” On the outbreak of the Paris revolution of 1848, Marochetti repaired to Lon- 
don, where he continued to reside, having met 'with splendid encouragement both from 
■the public and a host of royal and noble patrons. Among his best works are an eques- 
trian statue of Emmanuel Philibert, executed gratuitously for the city of Turin; the 
•tomb of Bellini, in Pere la Chaise; the grand altar in the Madeleine at Paris; statues of 
'the emperor, the duke of Orleans, and queen Yictoria; the colossal figure of Richard 
•cceur-de-lion, exhibited at the portal of the Crystal palace. One of his last works 'was 
:a statue of lord Cl^Me in Waterloo place, London. He died in 1867. 

MAE'OHITES, a Christian tribe of Syria, of very ancient ori^n, regarding -whicli con- 
siderable controversy has arisen. The most probable account represents them as 
•descendants of a remnant of the Monothelite sect (see Mobothelism) who, fleeing from 
the repressive measures of the emperor Aiiastasius II,, in the early part of the Bth c., 

: settled on the slopes of the Lebanon, their chief seats being around the mohastery o'f 
Maron, a saint of the 5th c., wTiose life is found in Theodoret’s Histm'm {in. p. 

1222). The emigrants are said to have elected as their chief and patriarch a monk of the 
.same name, with the title of patriarch of Antioch, and, throughout the political vicissi- 
tudes of the succeeding centuries, to have maintained themselves in a certain independ- 
•ence among the Moslem conquerors. In the 12th c., on the establishment of the Latin 
ikingdom of Jerusalem, the Maronites abandoned their distinctive monothelite opinions, 
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He was again imprisoned (1530), but obtained the favor of the king by a poem and wm' 
again released. Dreading further imprisonment, he sought refuge, inl535, at the court 
of the queen of ISTavarre. In 1536 we find him at Ferrare, Italy, at the court of the 
diichesse Renee, where he formed a friendship with Calvin. Pope'Paiil III. ordered the- 
duchess not to harbor those pestilent men. Tliev left together and went to Venice. 
But he was no suitable companion for Calvin; Marot was simph- a free-thinker. Their 
bond of friendship was hatred of the corruptions of the churcii, Calvin was building a 


and recognized the authority of the Roman church. Again, in the council of Florence,, 
1445, they entered into a formal act of union with Rome.^ In 1584 a college was founded 
in Rome for the education of the Maroiiite clergy; and in 1736 they formally subscribed 
the decrees of the council of Trent. Nevertheless, altbough united with Rome, they are 
permitted to retain their distinctive national rites and usages. They administer com- 
munion in both kinds; they use the ancient Syriac language in their liturgy; their clergy; 
if married before ordination, are permitted to retain their wives; and they have many 
festivals and. saints not recognized in the Roman calendar. The Maronites at present 
are about 150,000 in number, distributed into 150 parishe.^. Their patriarch is still styled 
patriarch of Antioch, and resides in tiie convent of Ganobin on the Lebanon. Re 
acknowledges the supremacy of the pope, and is bound to lay before him every tenth 
year a report of the state of his patriarchate. Under him are 17 bishops, to wdiom arc- 
subject the officiating clergy of the 150 districts alluded to above. The revenues of all 
orders of ecclesiastics, however, are very narrow, and the inferior clergy live in great 
measure by the labor of their hands. Very many convents for both sexes are spread 
over the country, containing, in the whole, from 20,000 to 25,000 members, who all wear- 
a distinctive costume, but follow the rule of St. Anthony. The chief seat of theAIaron- 
ites is the district called Kesrawan, on the western declivity of Mount Lebanon ; hut 
they are to be found scattered over the whole territory of the Lebanon, and in all the 
towns and larger villages towards tlia n. in the direction of Aleppo, and southwards aS' 
far as Nazareth. Their political constitution is a kind of military republic, regulated for 
the most part by ancient usages and by unwritten, but wmll-recognized law^s." Like the 
Arabs of Syria, they have a political hierarchy, partly hereditary, partly elective, The 
chief administration is vested in four superior sheiks, who possess a sort of patriarchal 
authority, and under these are subordinate chiefs, with whom, as in the feudal system, 
the people hold a military tenure. They retain even still a custom similar to that of the 
Sardinian mndetta, by which the kindred of the slain are bound to avenge his death. 
The relations of the Maronites with the Druses have been already detailed. See Dkuses 
By an arrangement adopted since the recent sanguinary conflicts, both populations alike' 
are subject to one governor, who is appointed by the porte as governor of the Lehanou. 


MAEOOHS, a name given in Jamaica and Dutch Guiana to runaway negro slaves.. 
The term w^as first applied to those slaves who were deserted by their masters, the 
,1 Spaniards, when the British conquered Jamaica (1655), and who took refuge in the 
uplands, where for 140 years they maintained a constant warfare with the British colo- 
nists; but in 1795 they were subdued, and a portion of them removed to Nova Scotia, 

I aiul afterwards to Sierra Leone. The remnant fraternized with their manumitted breth- 
ren in 1834-35. The Maroons of Dutch Guiana form a number of small independent 
- communities. 


MAROS' RIVER, in the Austro-Hungarian empire, takes its rise in the Carpathian 
mountains of Transylvania, ne'ar Mt. Magos; flowing s.w^ through Transylvania it 
enters Hungary, where it forms the n. boundary of the” Banat or military frontiers. It 
empties into the Theiss; length 350 miles. On the left side its principal branches are the- 
Nyarad, Kokel, Sebes, and Strehl; on the right, the Aranyos. In its upper portion it 
flows through a country rich in almost all the metals and" minerals; its lower course is 
through fertile plains. It is navigable as far as Kaiisburg, wdiich is the principal city ■ 
upon its banks. 

MAEOS-VASARHEXY, a market t. of Austria, in Transylvania, in a fruitful dis- 
trict, on the Maros, 55 m. n.n.e. of Herinanstadt. It contains a strong castle, a beautiful. 
Gothic church (Reformed), and a public library of 60,000 vols. Tobacco, wine, and fruit 
are extensively giwn. Pop. ’69, 12,678. 

MAROT, Clement, 1495-1544; b. in Cahors, France; studied law, found it repugnant, 
attracted the attention of Marguerite de Valois, and w^as made valet de ehambre to Francis- 
I. His father w’-as court poet of Anne of Bretagne, and had also been valet de ehambre 
of the same king. Marot ’s wit, poetic faculty and charming manners secured the favor 
of the monarch, to whom he had dedicated a poem, the Temple of €%pid. At the battle 
of Pavia, in Italy, he w^as taken prisoner wdth Francis I. Returning to France not long 
after, he was imprisoned for supposed sympathy with the reformers in religion, suggested 
by bis poem. IJEnfer. Released by lus friend, the bishop of Chartres, his pen became 
more lively and caustic than before, as will be seen by thefollowdng verse from .UMpitTs- 
mixDmnesdeParis: 

L’oisivete des moines et cagots, 

Je la diraes, mats je crainsles fagots; 

Et des abus dont i’eglise est fourfie, 

J’eu parlerais, mais garde la bourse. 
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faitli liedged round about Avitli the same dogmatism that he was combating. Marot ■ 
would soon have iampooned that as etiiistically as he had the Roman church had CalYin 
not been a feilow-siiif erer from persecution. Marot reappeared at court between 1588 
and 1545, but was considored a dangerous heretic; yet he obtained employment In trans- 
uding the Psalms of David from the Hebrew into French rhythm. The church con- 
demned it, the king interdicted its publication ; but it circulated nevertheless, and became 
one of the favorite studies of the Jansenista and Calvinists. The psalms were set to 
music by G-oudimei, and sung in the meetings of the Protestants. Marot felt himself In 
danger in Paris, and joined Calvin in Geneva. But he found the austerities of the latter 
.and his followers : as,, repugnant to, him as .the weaknesses of the monks. xVcciised^of 
playing backgammon and other frivolities, he found it more ^ pleasant to leave the city ■ 
than to reside in it, arid, sought refuge in Turin, where he died poor at the age of 50. 
La Harpe says of “ The name of Marot. marks the first epoch really notable in the 
history of our poetry.” Another critic considers him remarkable chiefiy as being the 
first to mold French to a really polished and melodious verse. His works^form a singiiiar 
variety of tracts, songs, ballads, letters, cock-and-bull stories, madiigtils, epipums, 
epita|fiis. He was the Tom Moore of liis day~~precise in tlm expression of his^ tiiought, 
and at once witty and graceful. The Roman de la Rose, Fmre Lubin, Frere T/iibemid, 

A- Madame d'Alhipon, and the translations of the Psalms, are a few of his numerous 
works. His letters, Fpitres, are considered his finest work. 

MAEOZIA, a Roman lady of noble birth, but of infamous reputation in the scandalous 
chronicles of her age, daughter of the equally notorious Theodora, was h, in tlie close 
of the 9tli century. On the dissolution of all the moral ties of public and private life 
which the Avar of" factious occasioned in Rome in the 10th c., Alarozia, by her beaut j 
and her intrigues, contrived to exercise great influence. She was married three times, 
and, if we may credit the narrative of iTuitprand, bad skill and address enough to pro- 
cure the deposition and death of the pope, John X., aud^ the elevation of her son the 
fruit, it is alleged, of adulterous intercourse — to the pontificate, under the name of John 
XI. This, however, rests on the testimony of Luitprand, who wrote some time after 
the period, and whose authority is considered more than doubtful not merely by Mura- 
tori, but even by so critical and unbiased a writer as Dr. Pertz. Marozia’s latter years 
brought on her the punishment of her crimes. She died in prison at Rome in 988. 

MAEOTE, Letters of. See Letters of Marque. 

MAEQEE'SAS ISLES are, properly speaking, the southern group of the Mendafia 
archipelago, in Polynesia, the northern group bearing the name of the Washington 
islands; but the name is also applied to the whole archipelago. The Marquesas isles, in 
lat. 7” 30' to 10 ®80' s., long. 138'’ to 140“ *20' w., were discovered by Mendana de Xe\Ta, a 
Spanish navigator, in 1596; the Washington isles were discovered in 1791, by Ingraham, 
an American. Area of the group as under the French protectorate, 500 English sq.m. * 
pop. 10,000. The Marquesas isles wmre named after the viceroy of Peru, Marquesas de 
Mendoza. In 1842 the Marquesas isles submitted to the French, and they are now gov- 
erned by independent chiefs, under the protectorate of France. 

MAE'QEETEY (Fr. marqueterie), the art of inlaying wood with wood of other colors, 
or with various other materials, as metal, ivory, shell, etc. 

MARQUETRY { anU ), See Buhl-woek; Inlaying; Mosaic; ante , 

MARQUETTE, a co. in n. Michigan, intersected in the e. and n.e. by the Marquette, 
Houghton and Ontonagon railroad, and the Chicago and Northwestern railway ; about 
3,425 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 25,393 — 11,868 of American birth, 154 colored. In the n.e. it 
forms part of the shore of lake Superior, and it is drained by numerous rivers smd creeks, 
the Escanaba and Michigamme being the most important, and has lake Michigamme in 
the north. Pine forests cover a large extent of the surface, ‘which is generally leveL 
Its agricultural products are potatoes, butter, maple-spgar, and oats. Live stock is 
raised to some extent. Its mineral products are granite, iron ore (red oxide), ^ lead, and 
limestone. Iron is found in great abundance, especially in Iron mountain, a ridge rising 
in the n.e. section to the height of 900 ft. above the level of lake Superior. Under the 
most favorable circumstances the yield is about 200,000 tons from this mine annually. 
Mining is the chief industry. Its manufactories consist of furnaces for the manufacture 
of pig-iron, mining powder, charcoal, and nitro-glyeerine. There are lumber and lath 
works and machine shops. Seat of justice, Marquette. 

MARQUETTE, a co. of s. central Wisconsin; 490 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 8,907. Surface 
level and traversed by Fox river; soil fertile; corn, wheat, and wool are the staple 
products. Capital, Mbntello. 

' MARQUETTE, a city in Michigan, a-shipping point for the coal-mines of Marquette 
CG, and depot of supplies, by the s. shore of lake Superior; on a bluff 25 ft. in height ; 
pop. *70, 5,242. It has an excellent harbor with convenient piers reaching far into the 
lake. It is 500 m. from Detroit by water, and 430 m. by rail from Chicago. It is 95 m, 
s.e. of Houghton, and is the e. terminus of the Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon 
railroad, besides having communication with the large cities by steamer. It is lighted 
with gas, has several macbiue-shops, foimdries, rolling-mills, and blast furnaces. It has 
.a fine opera-house; 3 banks, with an aggregate capital of $700,000, 2 of them national; 
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6 clmrclies, 3 public balls, a park of forest trees, good schools with expensive edifices, t 
newspaper, a welborganized fire departinent, and a public library. Its water supply 
is brought from the lake by the Holly system. Roofing-slate and brown stone are 
quarried. 

MARQUETTE, Jacques, 1637-75, b. France; came to Canada as a Jesuit missionary- 
in 1666, and after spending a year and a half in the valley of the Three Rivers learning 
the Indian languages of several of the Algonquin tribes, was assigned to the Mohawk, 
mission ; but before going his direction was changed, and he was sent to lake Superior, 
where he founded the mission of the Sa/idt Saints Marie in 1668. In 1669 he was sent 
to La Poiiite, among the Ottawas and Hurous. The Sioux broke up the mission and 
dispersed the Hurons, whom he followed to Mackinaw and the mission St. Ignatius^ 
on the north shore, where he built a chapel in 1671. The following year, writing with, 
great show of piety and holy zeal to father Dablon, the head of the order in Montreal, 
he comiTatulated himself with what he had accomplished, and expressed himself ‘‘ready 
to seel-Tnew nations toward the South sea who are still unknown to us, and tb teach 
them of our great Grod,” etc. He had heard in many ways from the Indians of the 
existence of a great river to the westward, whose course was south, and which they 
called by its present name, Mississippi, It was imagined by the missionaries to empty 
into the South sea or Pacific. Marquette was something of a surveyor and ambitious 
of explorations. As early as 1669, while at La Pointe, lie had this voyage of discovery 
in his mind. The sagacious governor Prontenac was made familiar with the romdrs of 
the great river, and while the unfortunate La Salle had been turned from his projected 
expedition in the same direction, Louis Joliet was commissioned by the governor to 
undertake the tour of discovery, and Jacques Marquette was instructed by the Jesuits- 
to accompany him. The shores of lakes Huron, Superior, and Michigan had already 
been explored and rudely mapped. May 17, 1673, they started from Mackinaw in two 
canoes, with five French wyageurs, and proceeded to Green bay of lake Michigan, 
where the mission of St. Franqois Xavier had been established in 1669. They reached: 
the mouth of Fox river, ascended it to the rapids, which they passed by portage, and theui 
to its source, where they^ found a village of Miami Indians. There procuring two fresh i 
Indian guides, they carried their canoes over to the waters of the MesGotisin or Wiscon- 
sin river. Down this they floated by day, till on June 17 they entered the MississippL 
They descended it for 300 m. without seeing a human being, when they perceived a 
trail on the e. side of the river, and discovered a village of Illinois Indians, by whom, 
they were well treated: Wherf they reached the jimction of the Missouri, Marquette- 
described it as a. river whose rapids were violent, a!nd in whose muddy stream the float- 
ing timber trunks and branches of trees swept by with a force that inspired fear. He- 
proceeded down to the mouth of the Ohio. Still further down they discovered iron on 
the river bank, and were now greatly tormented by mosquitoes. They met Indians on 
this part of the river who had guns, hatchets, knives, hoes, and glass bottles for theiu 
gunpowder; and were informed tiiat they were within ten days’ journey of the sea; that 
they purchased goods that came from people of the east; and tllat those people dressed, 
like themselves, and had iinages and beads. They found numerous and more civilized': 
Indians as they proceeded, and when arrived at the mouth of the Arkansas, were received 
with much comfort and state in the Indian villages. Having arrived at lat. 34°, they 
feared to go further lest they should fall into the hands of the Spaniards, and on July 
started to ascend the river. On reaching the Illinois they ascended it, instead of going 
farther up to the mouth of the Wisconsin. From the head of this stream they are sup- 
posed to have made the portage to lake Michigan at or near Chicago; and were greatly 
impressed with the beauty and fertility of the country. After an absence of 4 months,, 
and a voyage in canoes of 2,550 m., they were back at Green bay the latter part of Sep- 
tember, where Marquette remained, and Joliet i proceeded to report to the governor at 
Montreal. On Oct. 25, 1674, Marquette with a party, in ten canoes, set out to form a 
mission settlement in Illinois. "From the head of Green bay, at Sturgeon cove, tliev car- 
ried their canoes through the forest , to the shore of lalm Michigan, thence sldrted the 
western shore of the lake to the Chicago river, where, enfeebled by sickness, he stopped, 
built a log hut, and spent the winter. On Mar. 30, 1675, their hiit was inundated by a 
freshet in the river, and they gathered their necessaries to pursue the journey to the 
Illinois, which they made by the portage to the Des Plaines river, and finally anived at 
the Indian town of Kaskaskia, wdiere he says “he was received like an Wgel from 
lieaven.” After Easter he returned to lake Michigan, on w^hich he embarked wfith two 
companions and explored in their canoe the eastern shore of lake Michigan. They had 
proceeded as far as a small stream, south of the one which now’’ bears iiis name, when 


journey to Michilimackinac, or Mackinaw. In 1676 his hones were dug up by a party of 
Ottawas, whoAvashed, dried, and boxed them carefully in birch bark, and' forming a 
procession of 30 canoes, bore them with funereal chants to the mission of St. Ignace, 
north of Mackinaw^ where the relics were received with solemn ceremonies, and buried 
beneath the floor of the chapel of the mission. 

MARQUEZ, Leokabdo, b. Mexico, 1818; prominent during the ^var betw^een Mexico 
and the United States, 1845-48, and in 1847 was active in the defense of. the valley of' 
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Mexico. ' In 1849 tiie successful revolutionary niovement of Santa Anna.^vas siipportel 
by Marquez, wlio beaded a rising’ in Guanajuato. , In reward for' this service, Santa^ 
Anna, on receiving tiie presidency, promoted him to high command. Alvarez and 
Comonfort found a bitter and persistent antagonist in Marquez, who conducted against 
them a fierce guerilla warfare during 1856-57, and who, during the next three years,,. 
sustained Miraiiion and Zuloaga in their conflict with Juarez. This conflict he contin- 
ued to wage independeutly after Miramoii had retired from the field, and until the 
occurreDCe of the French intervention in 1861. He supported Maximilian in his progress- 
througli Mexico, and on the latter assuming the crown of the new empire, Marquezrwas 
appointed minister of the new government to Constantinople. Froni this mission lie- 
returned in 1866, and witnessed the downfall of the empire, partaking of the last siriig^- i 
gles of Maximilian, and commanding the defense of the city of Mexico against the opera- 
tions of Porfirio Diaz. ^ On the surrender of the capital he'fled to Havana, and has since 
made that city his residence. The career of Marquez, though brave and adventurous,, 
was stained by unnecessary cruelty. In 1859 he gained the bloody victory of Tacubaya,, 
and signalized his success by the execution, not only of prisoners of war, but of non- 
combatants, an act ■which gave him the significant name of “ the tiger of Tacubaya.’”' 
Other instances of a similar sanguinary temper occur in the execution, by bis orders, of 
the prime minister Ocampo, and generals Yalle and Degoilado, who were his prisoners. 
In view of these facts, the established government of Mexiico, after the downfall of Maxi- 
milian, set a price upon the head of Marquez; and on the occasion of the general amnesty 
granted in 1870, he wms expressly excluded by name. It is due to himlo state that he 
has made published statements denying the charges of cruelty which had been brought 
against him. 

MAE'^UIS, or Maequess, the degree of nobility w^hich in the peerage of England 
ranks next to duke. Marquises were originally commanders on the borders or frontiers- 
of countries, or on the sea-coast, wdiich they w^re bound to protect. In England the 
title of marquis %vas used in this sense as early as the reign of Henry III. , Avhen there* 
were marquises or lords-marchers of the borders of Scotland and 'Wales; and the foreign 
equivalent of markgraf wds common on the continent. Tlie first English marquis in the 
modern sense was Robert de Yere, earl of Oxford, who was created^marquis of Dublin 
by Richard II., to the no small offense of the earls wdio had to yield him precedence. 
The oldest existing marquisate is that of Manchester, created by Edwmrd YI. in 1551. The 
title w^as first introduced into Scotland in 1599, when the marquises of Himtly and Ham- 
ilton w^ere created. 

The coronet of a marquis, as worn in the United Kingdom, is a circle of gold, with 
four strawT)erry leaves (or oak leaves), and as many pearls alternating wflth them, and 
placed on pyramidal points of the same height with the leaves. The mantle is scarlet, 
with three and a half doublings of ermine. A marquis is styled “ the most honorable;’^' 
his wife is a marchioness; his eldest son takes by courtesy' the next lower title in the- 
peerage, except -where that is identical with the title of the marquisate, in which case he 
must take the next lower still, as in the case of the marquis and earl of Salisbury, wnose 
eldest son bears the courtesy -title of viscount Cranboriie. The younger sons oi a mar- 
quis are styled “lord,” and daughters “lady,” with the addition of Christian name and 
surname, 

MAEEI AGE, the union of a man and ivoman in the legal relation of husband and 
wife. This in one form or another is the oldest institution of society and the source of 
its most ancient laws. Society, indeed, could not long exist without some niles being 
imposed by necessity for the appropriation of men and women to one another, securing- 
them in the enjoyment of one another’s society, and defining their ohligations to their 
ehildren. According to the law or practice of the gi-eater part of the ciyilized world, one 
man marries one woman at a time. The Monnon heresy on this subject is now" being 
suppressed by force. But this familiar system of monogamy is a comparatively recent 
development of marriage. A great diversity of opinion exists as to the particular form 
of primitive marriage. It is conceivable that there may have been many forms. Poly- 
gynia and polyandria— one man with many wives, one wdfe wdth many husbands; these 
have certainly existed. Bjvthe most recent writer on the subject {Morgmi, Sgstenis of 
Comanguinity and Affinity, 1871; and Ancient Society, it is asserted that intercourse 
was originally promiscuous. This negation of marriage is vehemently disputed. Morgan 
also affirms a primitive custom of intermarriage betwreen brothers and sisters ; the con- 
sanguine family of the Malay civilization; and a custom of intermaiTiage of several 
sisters -with each other’s husbands, and of several brothers with each other’s wdves. This 
custom is said to result in the formation of gens, governed in its marriage relations by 
the principle of exogamy— viz., selection of wives outside the gens. After this comes the 
marriage of single pairs with or without exclusive habitation. The patriarchal family 
was largely monogamous; and true monogamy does not appear before the rise of private* 
property, 'lineal siiccession, and slavery. (See on this subject, McLennan, PnmWw 
Marriage, 2d ed, ; Tyior, Early Ristory of ManMnd; Lubbock’s Ongin of Qimlkation; 
Bach of en, Das MutterrecM.) 'The primitive ceremonies of marriage are of immense 
number, and some of striking beauty. Those which have left the most distinct survivals . 
in modern caistom are sale and capture. As regards Christian Europe, in 1085 Hilde- 
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l)rand declared marriage to be a sacrament of the church ; and at the reformation Oahii 
declared It to be an institution of God. The school of Grotius described it as a contract 
of partnership. Throughout Cliristendoin inarriage is generally accompanied by a 
religious ceremony. In the eye of the law, even where the intervention of a priest is on 
public grounds declared essential, marriage is a contract, but dilfers from otlier contracts ^ 
because its incidents are fixed by public law, and because it aft’ects the status of the con^ f 
tracting parties. The varieties of marriage as a modern legal mstitution are well sum- ! 
marized in Bergson’s introduction to Concordance entre les Codes Gimls (Paris, 1856). We j 
can describe only the modes of constituting marriage in use in England, Scotland, and 
! Ireland. For rights connected with the dissolution of marriage, see Divouce. For the 
effects of marriage on property, see Husband AND Wife. : 

England. — To insure deliberation and to preserve indisputable evidence of so impor- ! 
tant a fact, the English law makes certain forms essential to marriage. A breach of the 
contract to marry gives rise to an action of damages (though this remedy is being grad- 
ually condemned by public opinion); but marriage itself will not be set aside and treated 
-as null merely because either party procured it by fraudulent representations. _ Marriage 
cannot be rescinded by either party or both at pleasure, though that effect is brought 
about in another way by certain kinds of misconduct, whether studied or not, of either 
party. See Divorce, Judicial Separation. Another circumstance in which marriage * 
differs from other contracts is, that it cannot be entered into in a moment, but certain pre- 
liminary notices must be given, and forms gone through. From the year 1758 (the date of 
- lord HardWicke’s act, Sd'Geo. II. o. 33) to 1836 (the date of lord liusseiFs act, 6 and 7 I 

Will rV. c. 85, which first authorized marriages in registered buildings and before a reg- * 

istrar), the power of solemnizing lawful marriages, when the parties were neither Quakers 
nor Jews, was conferred by the legislature on the clergy of the established church only. 
Since the latter date persons have the option of two'forms of contracting marriage: it 
may be with or without a religious ceremony; and if with. a religious ceremony, it may 
be either in the established church or in a dissenting chapel. If the marriage is to take 
place in an established church, there must be publication of bans of marriage for three 
preceding successive Sundays, either after the second lesson or during the communion 
office; but a marriage license obtained from the ordinary of the district, or a special 
license from the archbishop, will dispense with bans; fifteen days’ previous residence in 
the parish by one of the parties being necessary. A registrar’s certificate, obtained on 7 
days’ residence and 21 days’ notice, will also dispense with bans, but an established 
■church clergyman is not bound to marry on this. The marriage must take place in the \ 

•church, the marriage service of the church of England being read over, and this must 
be done in canonical hours— i.e., between 8 and 12 a.m., in presence of two tvitnesses. ; 
If the marriage is celebrated in a dissenting chapel (and for that purpose such chapel ' 
must be duly licensed and registered under lord Russell’s act), a certificate or license 
must be got after notice from the registrar; and there must be present the registrar of 
the district as one of the witnesses, except in Quaker and Jewish marriages. If the mar- 
riage is not with any religious ceremony, it must take place in the office of the superin- 
tendent-registrar, and in presence of witnesses; both parties in the presence of witnesses 
there exchanging a declaration that they take each other for man and wife. The canon- 
ical hours must be attended to in all cases. The omission of any of these requisites with 
the knowledge of the parties, makes a marriage void. It is felony to celebrate a mar- 
riage in a private house, unless by special license from the archbishop. And in all cases 
the fact of the marriage must be entered in a church, and also in a civil, register; the 
latter being uiltimately filed and kept in Somerset house, London, where a copy of the 
certificate of , registration can be had for a small sum. The guilt of perjury is incurred 
by making or signing a false declaration on giving notice to the officer.* When one of 
the parties to a marriage celebrated under the act 6-and 7 Will. IV. c. 85, resides in Scot- 
iand or Ireland, a certificate by the session-clerk in Scotland of due proclamation of 
bans there, or a certificate from an Irish registrar, is equivalent to a certificate by an 
English district registrar. In the case of the marriage of an infant— i.e., a person undei 
21 years of age— evidence of the consent of parents or guardians has to be produced to 
the registrar or. other officer. If one of the parties applying for license or bans fraudu- 
lently represent that such consent has been obtained, he or she forfeits all benefit arising 
trom the property of the infant; which will be ordered by the court of chanceiy to be 
settled on the innocent party, or, if both parties concurred in the fraud, on the children ' 

- of the marriage. The absence of consent of parents or guardians, however, does not 
.1 make a marriage null. It may sometimes happen that persons go through the form of 
I marriage, and yet are not married; as where one of the parties is already married, the ! 
spouse being alive. In such case it is quite immaterial whether the party so remarrying 
is really Ignorant that Ms or her spouse is alive, provided such is the fact; for though, 
after seven years, if nothing has been heard of one of two married parties, the other - 
will escape the penalties of bigamy on marrying again, yet it depends entirely on 
jvlietlier the first spouse is really dead at the time, whether the second marriage is valid. 
Other instances where the marriage is void, though the ceremony is complete, are where 
the persons are related to each other within the forbidden degrees of cons^rnguinity and 
affinity ; where either of them is under age, or of unsound mind, or physicaiiy disquali- 
fied, In the last case the nullity must be declared in the divorce court. As regards 
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■■members- of tbe royal family (except the issue of princesses married -into foreign, fami- 
lies), they must either get the sovereign’s coB,sent, or ^ive 12 months’ notice to the pri-yy 
•council, subject to objection from both houses of parliament, in terms of 12 Greo. III. c. 
11. Marriage bet'wixt a divorced party and the. adulterer is lawful in England. But no 
■clergyman of the established church can be compelled to marry any person whose pre- 
vious marriage has been dissolved on the gi'ound of adultery. 

The. marriages of Quakers and Jews were excepted from the acts prior to 6 and 7 
'Will IV. c. 85, and are now subject to a peculiar legislation. They need not he in a 
registered building, and the registering officer , of the Quakers, or . the secretaiy of 'the 
synagogue, is authorized to be present instead of the registrar., .(For mixed Quaker mar- 
riages, see 23 niid 24 Viet., 18 and 35 Viet., c. 10.) , 

The marriages of European British subjects in India are regulated by the imperial 
act 14 and 15 Viet. c. 40, and the Indian marriage act of 1865. As regai-ds the colonies, 
:the chief imperial statute is 28 and 29 Viet. ,:c. 64, which, however, leaves the matter of 
registration to local acts. Generally, marriages celebrated in foreign countries accord- 
ing to the lex loci are recognized as valid if the parties are capable of marriage. Mar- 
riages abroad within the lines of the British army are sanctioned by 4 Geo. IV. c. 91; 
and marriages may take place before Britisii consuls under 12 and 13 Viet. c. 68, and 31 
.^nd 32 Viet, c, 61. ■ 

Considerable changes have been made in the details of the marriage law of Ireland 
by the acts of 1870 and 1871, viz., 33 and 34 Viet. c. 110, and 34 and 35 Viet. c. 49, The 
first of these acts was required partly as a readjustment after the disestablishment of the 
Anglican church in Ireland; but it also provides a form of license to be issued by Epis- 
copalian bishops or their nominees, and by the heads of the non-Episcopalian Protestant 
•communions; and it contains important provisions relating to the legalization of mar- 
riages of different religious persuasions. Such maiTiages must be performed by a cler- 
gyman in a building set apart for the celebration of divine service, with open doors, 
between 8 a.m. and 2 p.m,, and in the presence of two or more credible witnesses. A 
certificate from the local registrar is also required under pain of nullity. The act of 
1871 gives the form of certificate required for a marriage by special license; it enables 
Roman Catholic bishops to issue licenses for mixed marriages, and it extends to such 
marriages the power of licensing previously given to other church officials. 

In Scotland, the principle of the civil law, coimrmts non coiicubitusfacit 
Mtnmoniun, has been adopted; and this consent can be proved either by a regular cere- 
mony m /aw publicly recorded, or in three other modes known to the law. The 

chief impediments to this consent are nonage, insanity, impotency, relationship within 
the prohibited degrees, subsisting marriage, adultery in the case of the adulterers, and, 
since lord Brougham’s act (19 and 20 Viet. c. 96), non-residence in Scotland. There are 
many notorious cases of sham marriages, where a form has been gone through to prevent 
rscandal or by way of joke, but no serious intention to marry was present. Also, if force 
has been used; or where an error as to the woman’s chastity has been caused by her 
misrepresentation or concealment; or a mistake of personal identity occurs; or where a 
fraudulent conspiracy has been formed, the marriage is null. In Scotland, as elsewhere, 
'down to the council of Trent, a sacerdotal benediction was essential to marriage; and 
the Scotch clandestine or inorderly maniage was one celebrated with an fm proper reli- 
gious ceremony, and quite different from the irregular marriage (without religious cere- 
mony) punishable under 19 and 20 Viet, c. 96. By 10 Anne. c. 7, Episcopalian minis- 
ters, and by 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 28, all other priests or ministers not of the established 
'Church vrere permitted to celebrate marriage. This had previously been the privilege of 
the established church. Proclamation of bans takes place in the parish church, whether 
'Civil or Mcm, in which at least one of the parties has resided for six weeks. 
Irregular marriages are constituted by consent, and poved by a written or verbal decla- 
Tation of interchange of consent per xerha de prmsenti; or by a promise-to marry, on the 
faith of which intercourse has followed (these facts, according to one opinion, requiring 
to be proved by a decree of declarator); or by cohabitation and habit and repute. The 
consent which makes an irregular marriage may, of course, be given before the regis- 
itrar, or may be proved by a conviction before the justices of the peace, under 17 and 18 
Viet. d. 80, the registration act. An order appointing registration can be obtained on 
proof before the sheriff, under lord Brougham’s act, 19 and 20 Viet. c. 96. 

Much discontent was felt in Scotland with the comipt practice in proclaiming bans. 
The proclamation was generally not made on three successive Sundays, as required by 
law, but thrice on one Sunday; and for this illegality the session-clerks were in the habit 
of charging higher fees than would otherwise have "been exigible according to custom. 
Indeed, the fees charged varied largely over the countrjq and in some places were so 
-exorbitant that, in the opinion of many authorities, theyVere a direct occasion to con- 
'Cubinage and irregular marriage. .The dissenters too, rightly or wrongly, felt aggrieved 
by the necessit^^ of having recourse to the parish cluircb. To remedy tins state of things, 
-the marriage notice (Scotland) act, 1878, w^as passed, “to encourage the celebration of 
regular marriages. ” According to this act, where two persons residing in Scotland wish 
to marry regularly, but without bans, each of them gives notice, in a'^form provided by 
the act. to the registrar of the parish or district in which he or she lias lived for fifteen 
days immediately before; and this notice is entered by the registrar in “ the marriage 
U. K. IX.--83 V ’ : ^ 
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notice book,” wMch anybody can inspect for one shilling; and for seven consecutive* 
days after receiving the notice, the registrar is bound to keep posted up in^a conspicuous, 
and accessible place on the door or outer wall of his office, a public notice of the mar- 
riage, in another form provided by the act. Where both persons live in the siiine parisir 
or district, one notice is enough. After the seven days, if no objection to the marriage 
appears on the face of the notice, and if no objection is stated by a third perty in a writ- 
ing subscribed by him and supported by a declaration taken before the registrar, the 
latter must grant to the person giving notice a certificate of due publication; and this 
certificate is sufiicient authority for a minister, clergyman, or priest to celebrate a regu- 
^ lar marriage, just as if it were a certificate of proclamation of bans. The certificate' 
must be used within three months of its date; and no minister of the church of Scotland, 
is obliged to celebrate a marriage not preceded by proclamation of bans.^ One party to. 
the marriage may produce a registrar’s certificate, and the other a certificate of bans.. 
The act imposes severe penalties on those who celebrate a marriage with a religious 
ceremony but v-dthont a certificate of the one kind or the other; on registrars granting, 
certificates not authorized by the act; and On persons guilty of willful falsehood in a 
notice, a declaration, or an objection. The registrars keep a supply of forms for use 
under the act. As regards the treatment of objections made to the registrar ; where 
these relate merely to some formality or statutory requirement, the registrar must make 
inquiry, ^md report to the sheriff, who may direct the notice to be either amended or, 
canceled ; but where the objection relates to a legal incapacity to marry or a legal; 
impediment to marriage, the registrar is forbidden to issue a certificate until he sees the 
judgment of a court of law disposing of the objection. 

Ireland.^As regards marriages celebrated in Avbat was once the established; church, 
of Ireland, not much difference existed between England and Ireland, except that bans, 
being under the canons and rubrics of the chiircb, were more easily proclaimed, and the' 
use of licenses (which were much cheaper) was more common. Roman Catholic mar- 
riages were under the common law, and if celebrated by a priest were valid withoufc 
bans, licefise, notice, residence, or consent. Mr. Monseir's act, 26 and 27 Yict. e. 90, 
directs them to be registered. Presbyterian marriages w'ere regulated by the Irish mar- 
riage act, 7 and 8 Viet. c. 81, passed in consequence of the famous case of Queen ana- 
MUliSy invalidating all celebration of mixed marriages by Protestant non>conformistS; 
This act and the act of 26 and 27 Viet. c. 27, relating to Hie registration of places of pub- 
lic worship for the solemnization of marriage, are extxmded by the act 36 Viet. c. 16 
meet the case of communities “who are not Roman Catholic, and who do not describe 
- themselves as Protestant. ’’Other non -conformist marriages were by registrai’’s certificate 
or license. For a long time, mixed marriages by the Catholic qlergy were forbidden b\^ 
19 Geo. IL c. 13. 

MARRIAGE {ante). The common statement that marriage is a contract is open to. 
many objections. It is argued that the stipulations are in f utm% and that there can 
be no conditions or limitations attached, and that, wdiile the law of contract supposes all’ 
parties to stand on an equal footing, the law of marriage, like that of other Maim, pre- 
supposes that they are not equal, and has even been called the “ law of iinequals.” 
Undoubtedly the best statement is that the term marriage is used in law% as, indeed, in 
common language, in tw^o entirely distinct senses: first, to denote the contract itself;; 
and, secondly, to designate the resulting condition or status. The I’elatioiis of the parties 
to one another in this their miitual rights^ duties, and restraints, and, more 

especially, the powers of the wife as to tenure and disposition of property, are treated 
under the heads of Htjsba2^d and Wife; and Bivokce, ante. Ilie question nowin 
hand is, What, constitutes a legal marriage in the United States? In the first place, it 
niay be^ stated, generally, that the law on this subject is, in this country, far more liberal 
in relation to ceremonies and formalities than in any other civilized land, wdtli the single' 
exception of Scotland. The .statutes of the various* states, it is true, difl'er greatly, and 
in some instances the discrepancies amount to positive contradietion; but the general 
tendency is in the direction indicated. In defense of this tendency it may be said that 
public policy favors marriage, that liberal con-struction often protects an innocent but 
ignorant party from the consequences of imposition, and that it tends to discourage vice. 
Onrilie other hand, it might be urged that to accept very slight evidence as proof of a 
valkT marriage is to encourage thoughtless and improvident union, to open a door 
for the legal sanction of vicious entanglements, and that the most sacred engagement of 
life cannot be surrounded by too many safeguards, i 

To constitute a valid marriage there must first be legal capacitv; which, in most 
states, is held to exist in the case of males at the age of 14, and of fcniales at 12. There 
■ must next be free consent and mutual agi-eement. But not e\'en in Scotland does con- 
sent alone complete the contract. I’he wording of the law is: “ consensus et .conmibitus,'' 
in other words, there must be cohabitation. Yet the essence of the contract is consent, 
and many I’ulings indicate that in the United States subsequent cohabitation is not a 
requisite. The consent must be in terha prmsenii, in w^ords of the present and not the 
future. Here arises a remarkable discrepancy in the method by which the courts in dif- 
ferent states have arrived at the same result — the enfoi'cement of loosely constructed 
marriages. Some few, following the law of Scotland, have declared that an agreement 
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in futuro followed by coliabitation 'was sufficient, while most maintain the opposite 
doetriae. Tims, in a case when* tlie parties agTeed to live as if man and wife, and to allow’ 
their fellow-boarders to suppose them so, and that after the occurrence of certain events 
they should in fact be married, it Ims been held in one state that this '^vas a good contract, 
while in another state Slie opposite wats, held in a very similar state of facts. But besides 
consent, the statutes of all the steles impose regulations as to license, religious ceremony, 
consent of parents if under a certain age, and others, many and various. Are these 
requireraeiits of such a nature as to reiidef a contract entered into without comt>liance 
with their provisions void or voidable? In the earlier eases great reluctance '^vas showm 
to admit that such a contract could stand. In MUford m. Worcester, 7 Metcalf, 48, it w’as 
held by the courts of Massachusetts that a marriage without statutory compliance w^as 
absolutely void. So Parsons, in his w’ork on contracts, says that he knows of no case in 
whicii amere agreement to marry, with no formality and no compliance with any law or. 
usage regulating maiTiage, is actiially permitted to give both parties and tlieir children 
all the rights, and lay them under all the obligations and liabilities, civil and criminal, 
of a legal" marriage. '^ But he reluctantly admits that recent decisions tend very strongly 
that way. And in not very recent cases it has been held, both in Pennsylvania and in Mew 
Hampshire, that a marriage contract in wmrcls of the present is valid without forms or. 
j witnesses; while the Illinois supreme court has gone so far as to say that, where theire 

! has been cohabitation, the presumption of marriage exists until overthrown by direct evb 

dence — a very doubtful doctrine. See also Fenton -m, Feed, 4 Johnson, 54. In Mew 
York the rulings have beeu very strong in support of recognizing such maiTiages, and it 
may be regarded as now well-established law that the nou-complianee with statutory 
provisions does not render a homi-fide contract void, and can be dealt with only by inflict- 
ing the prescribed penalties of flue or imprisonment on the negligent parties; though in 
certain cases it may render the marriage widahle. It is not necessary that both parties 
should know that the agreement to be legal mao and wife is good in law^ The^ actual 
agreement — which of course must be to assume the legal relations of man and wife, not 
simply to live together — is enough; and if, while one of the parties is acting in good 
faith, the other believes that be can legally renounce the contract, he is not to benefit by 
his treacherous conduct. As to -whether such a contract as has been described has actu- 
ally been completed, tiie question is purely one of evidence; and it is admitted on ali 
sides in this country that circumstantial evidence, such as cohabitation, general repute, 
re'cei)tion as man and wife by the family and by neighbors and friends, may be admitted, 

I and I heir wmight passed upon by the jury. 

It is in general true that the lex loci applies to marriage contracts; that is, if a mar- 
riage is good wiiere it is contracted, it is good anywhere^ and it has even been held that 
wliere, in Massachusetts, a wffiite man and negro "woman wmnt to Rhode Island for the 
ceremony, in order to avoid a prohibitory statute of the first state, their marriage could; . 

not be treated as void in Massachusetts. " But suppose the laws of Utah allow polygamy, 
is it to be recognized as valid elsewhere? or, if the people of one state regard as incestu- 
•; ous what i.s allowed in another, are the people of the first to have no protection from the 

presence of wffiat they consider a disgraceful example? Probably the courts in such cases 
would hold that lex foeiimiy be overruled by public policy, hut the decisions on the point 
are not yet clear. A peculiar class of cases of recent date, in this country, arises from 
! • the laws of Southern states in regard to the condition and marriage of coloreS persons, and 

especially their intermarriage -with whites. It is held in Fnislier xs. The State, 3 Texas 
j Court ofAppeals, 268, that such intermarriage is illegal; in Morth Carolina a maiTiage 

I of the kind made in another state, but without intent to avoid the law, was ruled good ; aSid 

by similar reasoning it has been decided tliat, in a case wliere the intent to avoid the law 
was obvious, the contract was void. But the main point of interest as to these cases is 
whether such laws are const! tuiioual, or whether they conflict with the 15th amendment 
I On this point, we believe, there is as yet no decision by the supreme court. 

Here, as in England, the common-law principles as to contracts in restraint of mar- 
{ riage and marriage-brokerage contracts are in full force. Thus, a bond by a widow 

not to marry again is absolutely void ; and, in general, the law regards with extreme 
disfavor any undertakings or contracts as regards "rnarriage which might have been the 
; result of coercion or fraud. 

; MAIRIEB WOMAE. See Hiisband AXD Wife. 

MAEROW is a substance of low specific gravity, filling the cells and cavities of the 
bones of mammals. There are two varieties, which are known as and 

(dly marroic. In some of the short bones, as the bodies of the vertebrae "and the ster- 
num, the marrow has a reddish color, and is found on analysis to contain 75 per cent of 
water, the remainder cousistiug of albuminous and fibrinous matter with salts and a 
trace of oil. In the long bones of a healthy adult mammal, the marrow occurs as a 
yellow, oily fluid, contained in vescicles like those of comihon fat, which are imbedded 
in the interspaces of the medullary membrane, which is a highly vascular membrane 
i lining the intei’ior of tlie bones. This marrow consists of 96 per cent of oil, and 4 of 

; water, connective tissue, and vessels. 

; The oily matter of the marrow is composed of the same materials as common fat, 

I -with the oleine (or fluid portion) ia greater abundance. Being of low specific gravity, it 
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is well suited to fill the cavities of the bones, and forms an advantageous substitute for ^ 

the bony matter which preceded it in the young animal. Its special uses are not very 
clearly known, but the fact that it loses much of its oil, when the general nutritive 
powers fail, or when certain forms of disease attack the bone, shows that it pla3'^s some 
definite part in the economy. 

MABEOW COWTEOVEBSY, one of tlic most strenuous and memorable struggles in 
the ixdigious history of Scotland, took its name from a book entitled the ifarmo of 
^dem''Dmm^y, written by a Puritan soldier in the time of tlie commonwealth. The 
higlilv “ evangelical ” character of this work, and especially its doctrine of the free grace 
of ’^Sod in the "’redemption of sinners, had made it a gTeat favorite with the few^ zealous 
and pious ministers then to be found in tite church of Scotland, and in 1718 an edition 
was piibiished bv the rev. James Hog of Carnock, followed, in 1719, by an explanatory 
pamphlet. The general assembly of tlie same year appointed a commission to look after 
books and pamphlets promoting such opinions as are contained in the^J/«rrc?r, and to ' 
summon before tlieni the authors and reeommenders of such publications. The com- 
mittee, after an examination, drew^ up a report, w^liicb was presented to the next assem- 
bly, that of 1720, and the result was the formal condemnation of the doctrines of the 

a prohibition to teacli or preach them for the future, and an exhortation (strong, ; 

but vain) to the people of Scotland not to read them. This act of the assembly was ^ 

immediately brought by the celebrated Thomas Boston (q.v.) before the presbytery of 
Selkirk, who laid it bkore the synod of Merse and Teviotdale. The “evangelicar’ 
ministers in the church, few in number, but supported by a very considerable amount of 
popular sympathy (for tiie Marnnr. by this time ranked next to the Bible in the regards 
of the religious portion of the Scottish peasantry), resolved to present a representation to 
the next general assembly (1721), complaining of the late act, and vindicating the ‘ ‘ truths” 
which it eondemned. I’w^eive ministers signed the representation— James Hog, Thomas 
Boston, John Bomiar, Janies Kid, Gabriel Wilson, Ebenezer Erskine, Ralph Erskine, 

Jame;j Wardlaw, James Bathgate, Henry Davidson, William Hunter, and John Will- 
iamson.. These are the famous “MarrovV-men” — also known as the “ twelve brethren” 
and the “ representers” — whose names were long held in great veneration by the lovers 
of “ evimgelical ” religion. A commission of the assembly of 1721 was appointed to , 
deal witirthe twelve, and a series of questious was put to them, to which answers were 
drawn up by Ebenezer Erskine and Gabriel Wilson. These replies did not prove quite 
satisfactory, and the “ Marrow-men” were called before the bar of the assembly (1722), 
and solemnly rebuked. Nevertheless, as the assembly was not supported in the posi- , I 
tion it had assumed by the religious seutiinent of the nation, no further steps were taken 
in the matter, and thus the victory virtually lay with the evangelical recusants. It was, 
however, substantially the same controversy— tiiough it did not go by the name— which, 

11 years later, resulted in the deposition of Ebenezer Erskine, and the origination of the 
“ swession” body. See Boston, Thomas, and Eeskine, Ebbnezeb. 

MARRUCINI, an ancient people In central Italy, on a narrow tract of land along 
the right bank of the river xlternus. Their territory extended from the Apennines to 
the Adriatic; betw’'een the Yestini on the n. and the Frentani on the s.; and between 
the Peligni and the Adriatic on the e. and w’cst. They were an independent nation, said 
to be descended from the Sabines, and generally were in alliance wuth their neighbors, 
the Marsi and Peligni. They entered into alliance with the Romans in 304 B.C., but 
rebelled at the beginning of the social war. Their only place of importance was Teste, I 

now Chieti, on the right bank of the Atern us, now- the "Pescara. 

MABBUM. See Ammophila. * i 

MAEEYAT, Frederick, an English sailor and novelist, was the son of a West India I 

merchant, and was b. in London, July 10, 1792. On leaving schooMie entered the 
navy as a midshipman under lord Cochrane. In 1812 he attained Ms lieutenancy, and 
was made commander in 1815. While afloat be saw much active service, established a 
high ehamcte>- for bravery, and was made a c.e. in June, 1825. About 1830 he wrote 
his first novel, entitled and this "was followed in rapid succession by 

those gi-aphic and humorous pictures of sea-life which have taken a permanent place 
in every English circulating library. He died at Langham, in Norfolk, Aug. 2, 1848. 

He was married, and left six children. Manyat’s 'works are too numerous to be enu- 
merated here; the most popular are perhaps . P Simple; Jacob 

Faithful; and Japfiet in Search of a Father, His fictions are full of adventure, and are ' 
characterized by a certain rude breadth of humor. Since Smolletris time, no novels ' 
have provoked so much laughter as his. 

MAES, a contraction of Maters or Mayors; in the Oscan or Sabine language, 

Mamers, the name of an ancient Italian divinity, identified by the Grcecizing Romans 
with the Thracian-Hellenic Ares. It will, however, be better to treat tlie two concep- 
tions separately. 

The Roman Mars, who as a war-god is surnamed Graclimm (= f/randis dims, the great 
god), also bore the surname of Silmnus, and appears to have been originally an agricul- 
tural deity; and propitiatory offerings were presented to him as the guardian of fields % 

and flocks; but as the tierce shepherds who founded the city of Rome were even more 
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wShouldtaveln tte oou?se ofttmrbi*®’ «>^Iy^'^“'ierstand how .Tfan, 

perfectpersoniSion of “god of war.” ^Mars, who was a 

was held in the highest honor He r'lnked npVt tf RoinaDs, 

able epithet ot lather (Mm's-piter)' he was ’ hke him he bore the vener- 

city, to each of whom Huma appointed a flampn tutelary divinities of the 

Romulus himself (by Rhea slvirthe n^^^^^^ of 

real progenitor of the Roman neonle believed to be the 

received its name from his kirname ’ Owfrwiwf Quirinai; and the hill 

the spear-armed. It was under this d^iCTimtinn ti^ piohable meiimng of which is . 
■ thee«mte (citizens)-in othltwordTof the sw protector of 

were the wolf and the horse He had sacred to him 

which was that outside the J^orta Qmi&na nn thT Rome, tiie most celebrated of 
where the Romans practiced athlptip^anH’ Campus Mar tins, 

was the month of farc^^ after him; so 

(games Lld^ year. The Ludi 

Abes, Ihe Gre^ “d wa?\^' the 

Aphrodite, who bore him several chilrirpn ' wi and Hera, and the favorite of 

sanguinary divinity, delightino' in war for it^ nwi? m Greek poetry as a most 

Before him into bitt&s wl dsto Vwt ®’ destruction of men. 

panions, Deimos (Horror) and Phobos with him are his son.s and com- 

.side, like the great but ti,?® '’°®® "« adhere to the same 

victorious, tfiomede winded hTm and He is not always 

or ten thousand warriors too-ether ” qiJl! ^ -Homer, “he roared like niiie 

blasphemous by the ancient Soman miTiri^^^nfhi*®^'®®®f would have Iteen deemed 
reverence for its gods The woZi^^f A ®o’emn Hebrew-like 

believed to have been imported from « is ' 

seats, and there Ares was bdieved to h.!v"^,,,BT S W^a, were its great 

or shrines at Athens, Sparta 01 vmnia Jfrl^ Aoffv -^^ He had, however, temples 

represented as a person of Seat nin^Slt” ^ ^®®;i f atues and reliefs, he is 

chlamys. ^ * muscular power, and either naked or clothed with the 

MAES, one of the planets. See Solar System. 

moLurontSe called Made- 
Monvel and an actress ime. Mars-Boutet both S ®“ exceUent actor named 

the eomedie Francaise in Derson-ition« of inflni appeared at 

Oontat, theprima^Saof Sea^^^^^^ ® ^ of Mile, 

be her r61e, and it was not till she had reached 

was obtained in L’AbbS de V Evee m the mw of Aa ^ r ^ a tbat her first grand success 
forward, through a period of Sv 40 fe f Le “i S^l, Prom that time 

matic art with a fnHupQ«s of tolPTit through the whole range of drii~ 

.good taste ^oh new tefer in whicTsS^^^^^^^^^^ P°wer, and 

in the stormy days of the revolution g a child 

the early daj^s of theim eSf achieving her first great triumphs in 

heroines of the classic drania of the oTcat ivJptfiff ^ P^^^^ecessors the 

taking up one after imSi the wnril of the revolution, and-finaliy 

Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vio’uv Srrihp dramatists and poets, 

of her own talents She p^olono-prl hpV^ooT'^' breathing into their heroines the glow 
dying day. The habit o/plavim/ii!ot^7ito?it youth, beauty, and power almost to Iier 

pkcrice/n simple rdtbeForSuZ^^^^^ “.“-I ““f of 

onlhe^lrtea^lrfle^^^^^^ And SdetTxhMt 

impression on her heart, for on the aeces^ton of lS YVTTT®®®t“® *? ’'T 

tomaiy ejaculation of me le roi. and haAome troiibltwS\L ®“®' 

wks’^nofSd^lSerSteh^ 

‘iX-rT^ “"r *“®- 

Pop“SnmAi >f KndTin ®' fV f-' ®f Trapani. ' 

is a regularly built and pleasant town wifh well -cultivated district; and 

several conventual establishAA * It wcimipt to rife nV •r®?iHiedral, a gymnasium, and 

of the Carthaginian settlements in' Sidly anTwas seleeteddw pT-r a r ^ ' 

point of bis volunteers in lii<? fqmoo« Qil^iUnva . by ^^^I'lbaldi as the landing- 

name from the Arabs ivhAwhehthev Md S^^^^^^ obtained its preset 

called it Marsa Alla, “Port of O-oA’ ^Itfhatoyic, * ®? P*"* Wghly that they 

brated wines form kn export trfde of ^e^ ^and, bit its cele- 

wero adopted by lord NelLn for the use“ of the R^itof flo®?“^if'’l®® 

Marsala wine, ' which resembles shem' are wS Thirty thousand pipes of 

exported. Hamala has also at|'S^rtrtaS“‘giniS 
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MxlBSCH'NER, Heikkich, 1795-1861; h. Germany; a self-educated composer. His 
opera, Kifkdmerberg, appeared in 1816; Ilewncli IV, wnd AMbigne, in 1819; Der 
VampyrAn^ dost work, in 1828. In the nu;antiine he had become director of the opera at 
Dresden, ai post which he gave up in ISSO, wiien he was appointed chapel-master to the 
king of Hanover. There he composed Um SchM^ am Aetna and Hams Heiling, and set 
to music Mosenthars Goklmnith of Uhti, 

MARSDEK, Samuel, 1764-1888; b. England ; educated at the free grammar-school 
at Hull He began life as a tradesman at Leeds. He joined the Methodists, and belonged 
to them for some time; but, desiring to obtain a collegiate education, he entered the 
English church; studied at St. Joseph’s college, Cambridge; and before taking his degree 
was offered the chaplainey to Hew South Wales. He was ordained in 1798, and in 1794 
sailed as chaplain to the new penal colony at Paramatta, near Sydney, Australia. Seven 
years previously, the first convict ship had been sent out, yet up to this time religious 
Instruction was unknown. For soldiers, settlers, convicts, and all, Marsden was the 
only Christian teacher. Receiving a grant of land and 18 convicts to till it as part pay- 
ment for his services, he made it the model farm in New South Wales, and devoted the 
profits from it to the support of schools and missions. A mutinous spirit showing itself 
among the convicts, Marsden sailed for England, mainly for the purpose of obtaining per- 
mission for the friends of the convicts to accompany them to the penal colony. This 
was refused, but bis proposal that the convicts 4hould be taught trades was well received. 
Having had some intercourse with the Maoris of New Zealand, and found thmn to be 
superior to the Australian native, be endeavored, while in England, to obtain funds for 
the foimalion of a mission among them, and missionaries to accompany him. He 
endeavored to obtain help from the church missionary society. No clergyman could 
be found to undertake the mission, but t-wo lavmen, William Hall and John King, con- 
sented to go as pioneers, and accompanied j^lfarsden to Australia, Aug., 1809. They 
were soon followed by Thomas Kendall. Marsden having vainly endeavored to get aid 
in fitting out a missionary ship to transfer these lay missionaries to their field of labor, 
purcliased a small vessel at his own expense, which was named the Mefow. He sailed 
with them, and was kindly w’-eleomed by the natives. He employed these teachers in 
laying the foundations of a Christian civilization. He frequently visited them, and in 
liis fourth visit took with him the rev. Henry Williams, who afterwards became bishop 
of a Maori district. He procured reinforcements for the mission from the English and 
Wesleyan churches, induced the natives to adopt a fixed form of government, provided 
for the preparation of a grammar and dhfiionary of the Maori language, and lived to see 
the people Chiistianizedr In Ms 72d year of age he made his seventli and last visit, and 
w^as greeted everywiiere as the friend of the lilaori. He found Sunday generally observed, 
polygamy and cannibalism fast diminishing, and the people in many respects greatly 
improved. . 

MARSDEN, WiLLLAM, d.c.l., son of a merchant; 1754-1836; b. Dublin, In 1771 
he was appointed to the civil service of the Etist; India company at Bencoolen, Sumatra; 
became secretary to the government, and acquired a thorough "knowledge of the Malay 
language ; returned to England in 1779 with a pension, and devoted himself to literature, 
and published a History of Sumatra. In 1795 he was made second secretary, and after- 
wards first secretary, to the admiralty. In 1801 resigning, he retired to private life and 
study. In 1812 he published his Gramvnar and Dicthnary of the Malay Language, and 
in 1817 a translation of Marco Polo. In 1881 he voluntarily resigned iii's pension. In 
1884 he presented to the British museum his rich collection of oriental coins, and his 
library of books and oriental MSS. to King’s college. He published also Numismata 
Omentalm (eastern coins); Gatahgue of Dictionaries, VocahiilarieSf Grammars, and Alpha- 
bets; and some papers on the language, manners, and antiquities of t he east in the Philo- 
sophieal Transactions and the Archmologia. 

MARSEIBLAISE, the name by which the grand song of the first French revolution is 
known. The circumstances which led to its composition are as follows. In the begin- 
niiig of 1792, Avhen a column of volunteers wus aliout to leave Strasbourg, the mayor of 
the city, who gave a banquet on the occasion, asked an officer of artiller:^mamed Rouget 
de Lisle, to compose a^song in their honor. His request was complied with, and the 
result was the Marsellaise — both verse and music being the work of a single night! De 
Lisle entitled the piece Ghantde Guei'Te de VArtnee du'Phin, Next day it was sung with 
that rapturous enthusiasm that only Frenchmeu • can exliibit, and instead of 600 volun- 
teers, 1000 marched out of Strasbourg. Soon from the whole army of the north 
resounded the thrilling and fiery words an,r arines, aux armes; nevertheless the song w^as 
still unknown at Paris, and was first introduced there by Barbaroux when he summoned 
the youth of l^Iarseilles to the capital in July, 1792. It was received with transports by 
the Parisians, who— ignorant of its real authorship— named it Hymm des Marseillais, 
which name it has ever since borne. 

MARSEILLES, the first seaport of Prance and of the Mediterranean, in the depart- 
ment of Bouches-du-Rhone, is situated on the gulf of Lyons, 410 m. in a direct line s.s.e. 
of Paris, and in lat. 43® 17' n., long. 5° 22' east. Marseilles Is a military place of the fourth 
class, and is defended by a citadel and other works; the roads are protected, by the fou 
tified isles of If (crowmed by a castle, once a state-prison), Pomegue, and Ilatonneau 
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’Its harbor is formed. by an inlet of the sea running eastward into the heart of the city, 
and from its extent (nearly 70 acres), and its great natural and artificial advantages, it Is 
■capable of accommodating 1200 vessels. The new harbor consists of a series of docks 
or ba^sms {de la JoUette^ de V Entrepot, EfapoUon, Imperial), upwards of a mile long, with 
an area of about 100 acres. Alongside the bassins de I’EntrepOt and hfapoleon are the 
bonded warehouses, erected at an outlay of a million sterling, and the finest of the kind 
in Europe. From the margin of the old harbor the ground rises on all sides, forming a 
kind of amphitheater; and beyond the city proper the encircling hills, covered with vine- 
yards and olive-gardens, are dotted with white country-houses. Immediately north of 
'the harbor is the old town, wdth its narrow streets lined with high closely piled houses; 
but through it a wide avenue, wdth branches, has recently been driven. South of the 
old harbor is the church of St. Victor, the most ancient of Marseilles; and farther to 
:the south rises the rocky hill of Notre Dame de la Gcvrde, with its church, held in the 
ihififhest veneration by the sailors of the Mediterranean, At the foot of the hill is the 
wide promenade, Coiirs Bonaparte. Other fine promenades are Le Oours and Le Prado. 
The principal public buildings are the iifitel de ville, the museum, the public library with 
its 78,000 vols., and the exchange. The cafes and shops of Marseilles rival those of Paris 
iin splendor. Marseilles is the first commercial emporium of France. It has many soap- 
works, iron manufactories, sugar refineries, etc. The large vessels and steamers annually 
• entering its harbor number upwards of 8,600, and measure above 2,600,000 tons. Mar- 
seilles is directly connected by rail with Lyons, Toulouse, and Nice ; and is the packet 
station for Italy and the east. It is in point of population the third town of France, 
having had, in 1876, 234,690 inhabitants. (Total pop. of commune, including military, 
-318,868.) The formerly barren country round Marseilles has been of late gi-eatly fer- 
tilized by means of the canal which supplies Marseilles with water from the Durance. 
During a portion of the year the climate of Marseilles is delightful, but in summer and 
-autumn the heat is often intense. Cold, dry, and cutting winds from the n.e. render the 
climate at times exceedingly trying. In the" environs of the town are about 6,000 hasUdes, 

‘ or country villas. 

Marseilles was founded by a Greek colony from Phocaea, in Asia Minor, about 600 
years b.c. Its ancient name was Massalia, written by the Romans Mmsilia, It was an 
i important member of the ancient Greek community, planted numerous colonies along 
the north Mediterranean shores, and introduced the germs of Greek civilizaition into 
< Gaul. The Massaliots were long in intimate alliance with the Romans; but the city was 
. at last taken by Julius Caesar. In the 8th c. it was desti'oyed by the Arabs, and the mari- 
time republics of Italy inherited the commerce of the Mediterranean which formerly 
had been centered in Marseilles. It was united, with the whole of Provence, to France 
in the reign of Charles VIII. In 1720, when it had again risen to great importance, it 
was ravaged by a fearful epidemic, and 40,000 of its inhabitants swept away. Since 1830 
the commerce and industry of the city have increased vastly. The conquest of Algeria 
has brought increasing prosperity to Marseilles, and its Noith African trade is now an 
important part of its commerce. 

MARSH, Anne Caldwell, 1798-1874; b. at Lindley Wood, Staffordshire, England. 
She was the author of more than 20 novels and tales, of which Wyndliam, Mt. 

Eorel, and Mordaunt House are usually thought the best. Most of her works were writ- 
ten anonymously, and it is not certain how many are rightly attributed to her. Her best 
work is tree from sensationalism, and of delicate conception, but lacks power; several 
of the stories have been republished in this country. During the latter part of her life 
she assumed the name of Marsh-Caldwell, and succeeded to the estate of Lindley Wood. 

MARSH, George Perkins, ll.d., an American philologist, was horn at Woodstock, 
Vt., Mar. 17, 1801; graduated at Dartmouth college, New Hampshire, 1820; studied law 
at Burlington, Vt. ; was elected to the supreme executive council of the state in 1835, 
•and to congress in 1842 and 1849. He was for several years afterwards United States 
minister resident at Constantinople, and in 1852 was charged with a special mission to 
Greece. He traveled in the north of Europe, and became an adept in the Scandinavian 
languages. Betiveen 1857 and 1859 he seiwed as railroad commissioner for Vermont. 
In 4861 he was appointed U. S. minister in Italy. His most important works area 
Graimnar of the Icelandic Language; The Oamel, his Organization and Uses; Lectures on 
The Origin and History of the English Language; Man and 

.Nature..' . 

MARSH, Dexter, 1806-53; h. Mass.; although possessed of little education, and 
occupying the humble position of a day-laborer, was a keen observer, and interested in 
natural history. While engaged in his work he often came across many fossil foot- 
prints on the large stone slabs which he quarried for paving-stones. Of these he made 
an extensive collection from many parts of the Connecticut valley, New Hampshire, and 
New Jersey. Many of his specimens were sold during his life, and are now distributed 
among various colleges and museums; but among those retained by him, and sold for 
over $2,500 after his death, -were more than 500 slabs covered with footprints and marks 
of rain, and about 200 fossil fishes. 

MARSH, Herbert, d.d., 1757-1839; h. London. Having received his education 
and a fellowship at St. John's college, Cambridge, graduating wdth great distin«tl®ii, he 
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•orles, and tressures on tlie side bounded by the line of impalemeat. The most common 
■ease of impalement is where the coats of iiiisband and wife are conjoined, the husband’s 
.arms occupying the dexter side of the shield, or place of honor, and the wife’s, the sin- 
ister side. "Bi&ops, deans, heads of colleges, and kings-of-arms, impale their arms of 
■office with their family coat, giving the dexter side to the former. 

A man wdio marries an heiress (in heraldic sense) is entitled to place her arms on a 
' small sliieid adled an in the center of his achievement, instead of 

impaling. 

i^um^termg, or the exhibiting different coats on a shield divided at once perpendicu- 
larly and liorizontally, is the most common mode of marshaling arms, a practice which, 
V however, was imknowm till the middle of the 14th century. The divisions of the shield 
: are called quarters, and are numbered horizontally, beginning at the dexter chief. The 
most common object of quartering is to indicate descent. The coats quartered in an 
■escutcheon must all have been brought in by successive heiresses, who have intermarried 
into the family. In the case of a single quartering, the paternal arms are placed in the first 
mid fourth quarters, and the maternal in the second and third. The third and fourth 
quarters may, in after-generations, be occupied by the ai;ms of a second and third heir- 
ess. Sometimes an already quartered coat is placed in one of the four quarters of the 
escutclieon, then termed a'grand quarter. We occasionally find a shield divided by per- 
pendicular and horizontal lines into six, nine, or even more parts, each occupied by a coat 
brought in by an heiress ; and in case of an odd number of coats, the last division is 
lilled^ by a repetition of the first. In the course of generations, a shield may thus be 
inconveniently crovrded by the accumulation of coats, including the several coats to 
which each heiress may, in a similar way, have become entitled, and in Germany, some- 
times twenty or thirty coats are found marshaled in one escutcheon ; but in British her- 
aldry, families entitled to a number of quarterings, generally select some of the most 
important. Quarterings, at least in Scotland, are not allowed to be added to the paternal 
coat without the sanction of the heraldic authorities. 

Sovereigns quarter the ensigns of their several states, giving precedence to the most 
ancient, unless it be inferior to the others in importance. In the royal escutcheon of the 
United Kingdom, England is placed in the first and fourth quarters) Scotland in the 
second, and Ireland in the third; the relative positions of Scotland and England, being, 
iio’wever, reversed on the official seals of Scotland. Spain bears the arms of Leon in the 
tirst and fourth quarters, and Castile in the second and third. An elected king generally 
places liis arms siirtout on an escutcheon of pretense. 

MARSHALL, a co. in n.e. Alabama, Avatered by branches of the Tennessee river and 
by the Black "Warrior; 450 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 14,585. It has a rugged surface, broken by 
mountain ridges, a part of the xippalaehian chain. The soil is generally fertile, pro- 
■fliictions being wheat, Indian corn, sweet potatoes, tobacco, butter, and cotton. Co. seat, 
"Warrenton. 

MARSHALL, a co. in. n. Illinois, intersected centrally by the Illinois river, naviga- 
ble to Laeon, and entering lake Peoria in the extreme s.\i . ; also, b}^ the Peoria and 
Buremi Yalley division of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific railroad; the Chicago 
1o Illinois river branch of the Chicago and Alton, forming a junction with the Dwight 
to ^Washington and Lacon branch. The Illinois Central forms its e. border, with a 
junction at Wenona; 360 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 15,086— 12,610 of American birth, 37 colored 
it is drained by Sandy creek; along wdiose banks and those of the Iljinois river the soil 
■ is very fertile, and the surface is for the most part level prairie. Its products are: grain, 
tobacco, wool, sweet potatoes, wine, dairy products, sorghum, honey, and corn.” At 
Henry, in the n. section, is a combination bridge, lock, and dam of the Illinois Improve- 
ment. It has manufactures of carriages, woolen goods, pumps, agricultural implements, 
cooperage, tin, copper, and sheet-iron wwa; among its manufactories are foundries, 
machine shops, and distilleries. Bituminous coal is found and easily mined. Seat of 
justice, Lacon. ■ 

MARSHALL, a co. in n. Indiana, intersected by the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago, and the Indianapolis, Peru and Chicago railroads, forming a junction at Ply- 
mouth; also by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad ; 450 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 23,416--22,111 of 
American birth, 0 colored. It is drained in the s.e. by the head w^aters of the Tippe- 
canoe river, the Yellow river, and other branches of the Kankakee. Its surface is geh- 
•erally level, and diversitied by groves of sugar maple and openings of hard-wood trees. 
Its soil is fertile and adapted to the raising of live stock, and the cultivation of fruit and 
vegetables, every kind of grain, wmol, dairy products, hone}’', maple sugar, sorghum, 
and hops. It has manufactories of furniture, flour, lumber, hubs, wagons, carriag^, and 
wooden goods; • also breweries. Iron ore is found. Seat of justice, Plymouth. 

MARSHALL, a co. in n. Iowa, intersected by the Central railway of Iowa, and the 
Cedar Rapids and Missouri river division of the Chicago and Northwestern railway, form- 
ing a junction at Marshalltown; 576 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 28,752— 20,680 of American birth, 128 
colored.' It is drained by the head waters of the Iowa river and other small streams. Its 
surface is mostly undulating prairie, with a moderate growth of timber, in which oak 
and ash predominate. It has a fertile soil, particularly fn the valley of the lowm, produc- 
ing immense quantities of wheat, every variety of grain, fruib live stock in great numbers. 
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■wine, tobacco, hops, wool, sweet potatoes, dairy products, honey in large quantities, and 
sorgliuin. Its mineral deposits are coal, limestone, and marble. Its leading industries 
are'*the ciiiarrying of marble, and the manufacture of soa|), wagons, flour, oil, saddlery, 
and harness. * It lias machine shops, steam saw-mills for sawing stone, iron foundries, 
.and breweries. Seat of justice, Marshalltown. 

MARSHALL, a co. in n. Kansas; 900 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 16,135 — 13,000 of American 
birth. It borders on Kebraska, and is traversed by the Big Blue and Little Bine rivers, 
and by the St. Joseph and Denver City and the Central Branch Union Pacific railroads. 
The surface is in great part a very fertile prairie, on which all the cereals are raised in 
'large quantities. Chief city, Marysville. 

MARSI-LLLL, a co. in w. Kentucky, having the Tennessee river for its e. and n. 
boundary near its confluence with the Ohio, and drained by Clark’s river and other 
tributaries; 400 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 95047 — 9,619 of American birth, 440 colored. It is 
intersected in the extreme n. by the Paducah and Elizabethtown railroad.’ Its surface 
is uneven and two-thirds covered with timber. Its soil is adapted to the raising of live 
stock, fruit, every variety of grain, wool, sweet potatoes, wine, sorghum, maple sugar, 
and hops. Among its manufactures are wagons, tobacco, and flour. Seat of justice, 
Benton., 

MARSHALL, a co. in n, Mississippi, on the border of Tennessee, watered by the 
Coldwater, Tippah, and Tallahatchie rivers; 750 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 29,333. It is inter- 
sected by the Mississippi Central railroad. The surface is varied, generally undulating, 
and the soil fertile. Productions are Indian corn, sweet potatoes, wheat, butter, and 
-cotton. Co. seat, Holly Springs. 

MARSHALL, a co. in central Tennessee, watered by the Duck river; 350 sq.m.; 
pop. ,’80, 19,260; the surface is generally level and the soil fertile. Productions are 
lumber, wool, grain, cattle, and live stock. Co. seat, Lewisburg. 

MARSHALL, a co. in the s. part of that portion of West Virginia known as the 
“Panhandle,” having the Ohio river on the w. and Pennsylvania on the e. ; intersected 
by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad; 280 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 18,840. A level country along 
the shore of the river, farther back it is undulating, the soil in all instances being fertile 
and under generally high cultivation. The productions are live stock, grain, and wool; 
and this county is rich in coal measures, not as yet extensively worked. Co. seat, 
.Moundsville. 

MARSHALL, the chief city of Calhoun co., Mich., and part of the township of the 
same name; pop. ’70, 4,623. It is on the Kalamazoo river, and reached by the Michigan 
Central railroad; 108 m. w. of Detroit and 86 e. of Kalamazoo. The city was incorpor- 
ated in 1859. Among the public buildings are a court-house, high school, and very fine 
union school, three banks, many churches, a paper mill, etc. The place is largely 
engaged in manufacturing flour, for which there are several gTeat mills. 

MARSHALL, Humphrey, 1812-72; h, Ky. ; graduated at West Point in 1832, and 
resigned from the army the following year. He studied law and practiced in Louisville. 
On the outbreak of the Mexican war he joined the command of gen. Taylor, and at the 
battle of Buena Vista he behaved with great gallantry, leading a memorable charge of 
thfe Kentucky volunteer cavalry. At the close of the war he retired to a farm in Ken- 
tucky, but in 1849 was elected to congress; and in 1852 represented the United States in 
China. From 1855 to 1859 he was again in congress, and in 1860 espoused the confed- 
erate cause, and received a general’s commission in that army. He was defeated gen. 
Garfield at Prestonbury, Jan. 7, 1862; but afterwards fought under the command of 
gen. Kirby Smith. He was a member of the confederate congress during the latter part 
•of the war, having resigned his commission. The latter part of his life was passed in 
Louisville in the conduct of a lucrative law practice. 

MARSHALL, John, ll.d., 1755-1835; b.Va. ; educated at Westmoreland school and 
by a private t.utor. He began the study of law in 1773, but before he was called to the bar 
the revolution broke ouL and he soon joined the Culpeper a Virginia com- 

pany, and participated in the battle of Great Bridge, where he led a flanking party. The 
next year he was transferred to the 11th Virginia regiment as a lieut., and in 1777 he 
was made a capt. He was with the American army in the New Jersey campaign, 
and was present at Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. He resigned from the 
;army in 1781, and began to practice law, whose study he had resumed at William and 
Mary college in the winter of 1779 when he was waiting in Virginia to take command 
of a new force, which was never raised. He was admitted to practice in 1780. His 
success at the bar was immediate and marked. In 1782 he was returned to the house of 
■delegates from Fauquier co. , and the same year became a member of the executive 
council. In 1787 he was a member of the legislature from Henrico co., to which he had 
removed. The next year he aat in the Virginia convention called to ratify or reject the 
constitution framed at Philadeli^hia. He and James Madison were the foremost sup- 
porters of the new instrument, which they succeeded in carrying through the conven- 
tion. In 1789, 1790, 1791, Marshall served again in the delegates, "^this time as member 
for Richmond. He acted with the federalist party, to which the majority of Virginians 
were opposed; but he succeeded in retaining the confidence of his political opponents. 
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parliament and tlie Wellington cliapel in St, Paul’s cathedral. He was also the designer 
of tiie Wellington monument. The style of all his productions is marked by simplicity'' 
and retinemeiit, and the conception of Ms statuettes is especially delicate and poetical. 

MARSHALLTOWN*, capital of Marshall co., Iowa; at the intersection of the Chicago 
and Nortliw'estern with the Central railroad of Iowa; pop. ’70, 4,384. It is the center of a 
prosperous agricultural region, has 7 cliurches, 3 banks, 3 public schools, a public library, 

3 newspapers, 2 flouring-milis, 2 breweries, 3 grain elevators, and a foundry. 

MARSHxVLSEA PRISON, in Southwark, London, was built in the 12th centmy. 
It was for a long time a king’s bench prison, but finally used for confining poor debtors. 
It wais broken open hy the Gordon rioters in 1780. It was abolished, with the ancient 
Marshalsea courts, in 1849, and has since been torn dowm. 

MARSH-GAS, or Methajte, also called light carbureted liynlrogen and fire-damp. 
It is generated in muddy bottoms of pools in which water-plants grow’. When the mud 
is stirred bubbles of gasi’ise to the surface, and are easity collected in an inverted bottle. 
This gas is a mixture of methane and carbonic acid; the latter is readily removed bj' 
agitation with lime'water or caustic potash or soda. It is also often disengaged in coal 
mines, sometimes issuing in streams from fissures, having been pent up in the coal. It is 
one of the products of tlie distillation of coal in making illuminating gas. Its formula is 
CH-i, and it contains 12 parts of carbon and 4 parts of hydrogen, by weight. Its specific 
gravity is 0.559, having a little more than half the density^ of common air. Containing, 
as it does, a large proportion of hydrogen, it forms, when mixed with oxygen, a highly 
explosive compound. Mixed with common air it is also very explosive, as the terrible 
accidents in coal mines have unhappily^ demonstrated. It was a long time before marsh 
gas could be obtained pure by artificial means. That contained in coal gas and made 
by passing alcohol through a red-hot tube is exceedingly^ difficult of separation. Dumas, 
iiow^ever, has discovered^a method by wliich it can be readily procured in large quanti- 
ties, perfectly pure. A mixture is made of 40 parts of crystallized acetate of soda, 40 
parts of caustic soda, and 60 parts of quicklime in pow^der, strongly heated in a retort. 
The gas is given off in great abundance and may be collected over water. The reaction 
is as follows: NaG 2 H 2 b 24 -NaH 0 =CH 4 +N‘HC 03 . It will be perceived that lime does 
not enter as an element in this calculation. It is introduced only to prevent the soda 
from attacking the glass of the retort. 

MARSH-HAWK. See Haerier, ante. 

MARSH-HEN. , ■ See Rail, ante. 

HABSH-MALLOW, Altlma, a genus of plants of the natural oxdiev malmcece, differing 
from the true mallows chiefly in the 6 to 9 cleft outer caly’x. The species, which are not 
numerous, are annual and perennial plants, with show^y^ flowers, natives of Europe and 
Asia. Only one, the Common Marsh-Mallow (A. officmalis), is an undoubted native of 
Britain, and is common only in tlie south, growingiti meadows and marshes, especially 
near the sea. It has a stem 2 to 3 ft. high, entire or 3-lobed leaves, both leaves and stem 
densely clothed with soft, starry down, and large, pale, rose-colored flowers on short 
3 to 4 flowered axillary stalks. Lozenges made from it {pates de guimmm) are in use. The 
wliole plant is wholesome, and in seasons of scarcity, the inhabitants of some eastern 
countries often have recourse to it as a principal article of food. It is said to be palat- 
able when boiled, and afterwards fried with onions and butter. The hollyhock (q.v.) is 
■ commonly referred to this genus. 

MARSHMAN, Joshua, d.d., an English missionary; 1767-1837; b. at Westbury- 
Leigh, Wiltshire. While young he show^ed a great passion for reading. His parents 
being poor, he was obliged to struggle for an education. In 1794 he became master of a 
school in Bristol, and at the same time a student of Bristol academy, where he studied 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac. Deciding to devote his life to the missionary work, 
he was sent in 1799 by the Baptist missionary society to India to join Carey and liis col- 
leagues. The East India company being opposed to missions in their territories, they 
established their mission at Serampore, a town on the Hoogley, 16 m. above Calcutta, 
containing a mixed population of Danes, Dutch, English, and natives. Finding soon 
after his arrival the support granted by the society insufficient for the wants of the colony, 
he, with the aid of his wife, opened two boarding-schools for European children, and 
shortly after a school for natives, which was soon filled, and the income from this enter- 
prise, supplemented by that of Carey as instructor in the government college at Fort 
William, enabled them soon to make their mission independent of home support. But 
their course did not meet the approval of the committee of the societ}^, who censured 
without sufficient information, pinched the mission, and dictated their management. 
Some American subscribers remonstrated “against any part of their contributions for 
training young men to the ministry being employed in teaching science.” This disagree- 
ment continued for some time, threatening the success of the enterprise. In 1822 Dr. 
Marsliman sent Ms son John to England to endeavor to restore amicable relations, which 
mission being unsuccessful, he himself in 1826 returned in order to confer with the 
society. But he failed in his object, and the matter ended in a separation of the Seram- 
pore mission from the society. He returned in 1829 to Serampore. He had experienced 
a great affliction in the death from cholera of Mr. Ward, with whom he and Dr. Carey 
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had labored for 23 years. The treatment of the parent society deeply distressed hiia: 
He became very melancholy, wandering about unable even to WTite a letter. In 1884- 
Dr. Carey died, leaving him alone. In 1886 his daughter, who had married the famous 
Christian soldier, gen. flenry Havelock, barely escaped with her life from her bungalow, 
which had caught fire, losing one of her three children in the flames. Soon after Br. , 
Marshman died from complete nervous prostration. few days before his death 
arrangements were made in London for the reunion of the Serampore mission with the 
parent society, and the retention of Dr, Marshman as superintendent. In addition to his 
special missionary duties, Dr. Marshman gave himself wdth great zeal to the study of the 
Bengalee, Sanskrit, and Chinese languages, which lie mastered. He translated into 
Chinese the book of Genesis, the four Gospels, the epistles of Paul to the Romans and 
Corinthians. Be published also a BkmHation on the Olmracters and Sounds of the Chinese 
Lauguage; The of Gonfucius, containing the Original lext, with a Translation; 

(Haris Sinica; Elermnts of Chinese Grammiajr, with a FreUminarg Dmertation on the 
Characters and Colloquial Medium of the CMnese. He assisted Dr. Carey in preparing a. 
Sanskrit gmmmar and a Bengalee and English dictionary. Rammohim Boy having 'as- 
sailed the miracles of Christ in a work entitled The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace, . 
Dr. Marshman replied in a series of articles in the Friend of India (a periodical issued by 
the Serampore missionaries), subsequently republished in a volume under the title of 
Dtfense of the BeUy and Atonement of Jesus Christ. Rammohun Roy replied to this. 

MAESH-MAR10OLD, Caltha, a genus of plants of the natural order raminmlacem, 
having about 5 petal-like sepals, no petals, and the fruit consisting of several spreading;, 
compressed, many-seeded follicles. 0. paki-stris is a very common British plant,, 
with kidney-shaped, shining leaves, and lar^e yellow^ flowers, a principal ornament of wet 
meadow's and the sides of streams in spring' It partakes of the acridity common in 
the order; but the flow'er-buds, preserved in \dnegar and salt, are said to be a good sub- 
stitute for capers, 

MARSH-ROSEMARY, thestatice limoniurn^ variety CaToliniana, natural oxA&t plum>' 
haginacem, a perennial plant, growingin salt marshes along the sea-shore of southern and! 
wmstmm Europe. The YarlfAy Garoliniana is an American plant, growing in similar • 
localities on the American coast. Extending north ward along the coast of British Amer- 
ica, it passes into 8. bahusiensis. Marsh-rosemary has a tuft of spatulate-oblong, bristly 
pointed, one-ribbed leaves, developing in August, a much-branched, panicled scape, from 
1 to 2 ft. high, bemlng numerous small lavender-colored flovrers; fruit, a one-seeded 
ulriele, contained in the base of the calyx. The root is used in medicine. Edward. 
Parrish found it to contain about 12 per cent of tannin, a trace of volatile oil, a little" 
caoutchouc-like matter, gum, and other vegetable principles. Chlorides of sodium and 
magnesium, and sulphates, are among the Inorganic constituents. Marsh-rosemary war 
long ago a celebrated remedy for henabrrhages, and in recent times has been used for gar- 
gles in ulcerated sore throats, 

MARSH’S TEST. See Aksenious Acid. 

MARSI, an ancient tribe of central Italy, inhabiting the district around the lake 
¥mmm (Zago di Celano). Their origin, like that of other Italian tribes, is involved in 
obscurity and fiction. They were probably of Sabine origin. They are worthy of notice • 
chiefly on account of their warlike spirit. The Marsians were at one time allies of the - 
Romans, ^ but, in 808 b.c., they revolted and Joined the Samnites. After being subdued i 
they again, 801 b.c., shook off the*alliance of Rome, but ^vere beaten -in the field, and lost, 
several of their fortresses. From this time they continued the firm allies of Rome, con- 
tributing by their valor to her triumphs until the Italians w^ere aroused in 91 b. c. to demand ; 
a redress of their wrongs and a share in the privileges of Roman citizens. A war ensued, 
^•enerally known as the social w'ar, but frequently called the Marsic war, because the 
Marsi w^ere prominent among the malcontents. ‘Their leader was Silus Pompaedius. 
Though often defeated, their perseverance gained the object for which they had taken up 
arms in 87 b.g. The Marsians, inhabiting a mountainous district, wme simple and tem- 
perate in their habits, but hardy, brave, and unyielding. So marked was their valor that 
there vras a proverbial saying recorded by Appian, “that Rome had achieved no triumph 
omr the Marsi, or withoui the Marsi.” The ancient Marsi w'ere represented as enchanters, 
able to tame serpents and to heal their bites; and it is worthy of note that the jugglers 
who now amuse the people by handling serpents are natives of the region in the vicinity 
of Lago di Cetam. Yheir only important town was MaTrimmn (San Benedetto), the 

ruins of which are visible on the east shore of the lake 

MAR SIGO JHTO'VO, a t. in the Italian province of Potenza, 18 m. s. of the town of 
Poteiiza, built on a height, and exposed to violent wflnds. Pop. ’72, 6,125. ' 

MARSILEA'CEJS, or Rhizocakpeje, a natural order of acotyledonous plants, nedixly 
'io JpeopodmcfM, but diflering in the want of a stem, and in the usually stalkecl 
leaves. The species are ail inhabitants of ditches and pools, chiefly in temperate 
regions, and tw'o of them occur in various parts of Great Britain. No species was known . 
to be of any importance till the discovery of the nardoo (q.v.) of Australia 
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MAKSIPOBRAKCHII, tlie second of the six orders of fishes instituted by I nrxley, 
including the lampreys and the hag-fishes. They are the dermopterous fishes of Owen. 

See HAO;,LAMPEEY;Wfe. 

MAESIVAH"', or Marsotan, ,a village of Asia. Minor, in the pashalic of Sivas, and 
in, n.w. of tiie town of that name, in a wide undulating plain. Marsivan is a post sta- 
tion of the first class, has many mosques and fountains, and some manufactures of cot- 
ton stuffs. Its Greek name is Merziphone. 

MARS-LA-TOUE, a village and commune of France, 15 m. from Metz, on the route 
between Metz and Verdun; pop. 652. It is a manufacturing place of woolens, hard 
ware oils, and dye-stuffs. Lumber and grain also are products. In the 15th c. it had a 
fortified chateau. On Aug. 16, 1870, it was the scene of the bloody battle of Gravelotte 
between the French and the Germans. 

MARSTOI7, Gilmaa", b. in Oxford, N. H., about 1815; graduated at Dartmouth col- 
lege in 1837, and at the Cambridge law-school in 1840; settled at Exeter, N. H., in 1841;. 
was a member of congress, 1859-63 and 1865-67. He served with distinction in the 
war for the union, first as col. of the 2d Hew Hampshire, and afterwards as a hrig.gen.. 
of v.olunteers. 

MARSTOH, John, 1575-1634; b. England; educated at Corpus Christ! college, 
Oxford, according to Anthony Wood, though this, like many other points in the poet’s 
life, is doubtful He is satirized under the name of Demetrius in Ben Jonson’s Poetaster, 
1601. The hostility between the two poets seems to have been at an end in 1605, wlieii 
Marston dedicated to Jonson his play of The Malcontent, The same year he joined with 
Jonson and George Chapman in the authorship of Bastmard Hoe. James I. imprisoned 
the three authors'on account of some satire which the play contained against the Scotch. 
Soon after their release the ill-feeling between Jonson and Marston broke out again, for 
the latter, in the preface to Sophonisba, 1606, taunts Jonson with his plagiarisms from 
Latin writers, and Jonson, in a conversation with Drummond of Hawthornden refers to 
an enmity of long-standing between himself and Marston. The other works of Marston 
are: The. Metamorphosis of PlgmaUon, 1598; Antonio and MelUda, a tragedy, 1602; Anto- 
nio's Revenge, a tragedy, 1602; The Dutch OourUsan, a comedy, 1605; Parasetaster. a 
comedy, 1606; What itou Will, a comedy, 1607; The Insatiate Uoimtess, a tragedy, 1613; 
and The Scourge of Villanie, a satire of great power. His miscellaneous poetical works 
were collected and published by Mr. Bowie in 1764. 

MARSTOH, Westland, ll.d., b. England, 1820; studied law, hut left it for litera- 
ture. He was at one time an editor of the National Magazine, and an occasional con* 
tribiitor to the Aihenmmi, He has published Gerald and other Poems (1842) ; a novel culled 
A Lady in her oion Right (1860); and a collection of stories called Family Credit and other 
Tales (i861). His principal literary activity, however, has been in the^ direction of dra- 
matic literature, and of his numerous plays we may mention The Patrician's Daughter, a 
tragedy (1841); Heart and the World (1847); Ann Blahe (1852); l%e Favorite of For- 
iune, a comedy produced at the Haymarket theater in 1866; A Hero of Romance 
and Life for Life, a play in blank verse, produced, at the lycpm theater in 1868, and 
whose principal character was played by the late Adelaide Heilson. 

MARSTOH MOOR, a plain in Yorkshire,' England, wiiere, July 2, 16M, the 
royalist force, under prince Rupert, was beaten by the parliamentary forces, English aiic! 
Scotch, under Fairfax and the earl of Leven. The approach of Riipert forced Fairfax 
to abandon the siege of York, and he took up his position on Marston Moor, with about 
25,000 men. Rupert, with about the same number, came up^ with him on the afternoon 
of July 2. It was not till about 7 o’clock that the battle, which had up to this time been 
little more than a desultory cannonade, began in , earnest. Rupert, at the front of the 
royalist right, made a fierce charge upon the parliamentary left, which broke and fled in 
disorder. The parliamentary center had likewise been broken by the infantry royalist 
center, and had suffered heavily. The battle seemed irretrievably lost to the parlia- 
mentary leaders, who lef| the field. But while the royalists were dispersed in search of 
plunderer in pursuit of the enemy, CromweU’s famous “ Iron.sides” brigade, with the 
Scotch regiments, commanded by David Leslie, and some others, rallied, cliarged the 
royalists vigorously, and remained masters of the field, capturing 1500 prisoners and all 
the royalist artillery. The killed and wounded on each side numbered about 2, 000. This 
victory resulted in the occupation of York and the control of the whole north of England 
by the parliamentary force. 

MARSTRAND, Wilhelm, 1810-73; b. Copenhagen; studied art there, at Munich, 
and at Rome. He attained high rank by his genre paintings, and became a professor and 
director of the Copenhagen academy, flis most meritorious works are, perhaps, “ Return 
of a Society from a Popular Festival,” and “Erasmus Montanus.” 

MAESffPIA'LXA, or Marsupia'ta, an extensive order or gi-oup of mammals, differing 
Cv^sentially from all others in their organization, and especially in their generative system. 
The animals of this aberrant group originally received the name of animalia crumenata, 
or purse-hearing animals; and the names now employed have a similar signification, 
being derived ii'om marsupim pouch or bag. This raarsupium, or pouch, which is 
situated on the abdomen of the female, contains the teats, and serves for the protection 
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of tlie immature j^oung; and is unquestionably the most marked characteristic of the»e 
-animais. As the different genera of this order live upon various kinds of food—some 
*eittg herbivorous, others insectivorous, and others, again, purely carnivorous— we find 
various modilications of their organs of progression, prehension, and digestion; hut as 
the most important of these moditleations are noticed in the articles on the principal 
genera, we shall confine ourselves to tlie characters common to the group. 

The leading peculiaritv presented by the skeleton is the presence of the marsupial 
hones (see Mammalia), which are ktached to the pubis, and are imbedded in the abdom- 
inal muscles. Anotiier constant but less striking peculiarity is a greater or less inversion 
of tlie angle of the lower Jaw. The organs "^of digestion, including the teeth, vary 
extremel}", according to the nature of the food; a conrplex stomach and a etnciiin of con- 
siderable*' size being present in some, while others (the carnivorous genera) have a simple 
stomach and no caecum. The brain is constructed on a simpler type than in the placenta! 
mammals. The size of the hemispheres is so small that they leave exposed tiie olfactory 
.ganglion, the cerebeilnm, and more or less of the optic lobes, and they are but partially 
connected together by the “fornix’’ and “anterior commissure,” the great cerebral coav 
inissuVe known as the “ corpus callosum” being absent. In aiicordance with this condi- 
tion of the brain, these animals are all characterized by a lo w degree of intelligence, and 
■are said (when in captivity) not to manifest any sign of recognition of their feeders. It 
is, however, in the organs of generation anermode of reproduction that these animals 
especially differ from all the ordinary mammals. Professor Owen, who has done more 
to elucidate this subject, and indeed" the anatomy and physiology of marsupiata gen' 
erally , than any other anatomist, observes that in all tlie genera of this order the uterus 
is double, and the introdiictorv passage more or less (sometimes wdiolly) separated into 
two lateral canals. Both the iligestive and generative tubes terminate within a common 
cloaca (q.v.), and there are various other points in which these animals manifest their 
affinity to the oviparous vertebrates. The marsupial bones serve important purposes in 
connection with their generative economy. “In the female,” he observes, “ they assist 
in producing a compression of the mammary gland necessary for the alimentation of a 
peculiarly feeble offspring, and they dd;end "the abdominal viscera from the pressure of 
the young as these increase in size during their marsupial existence, and still more when 
they return to the pouch for temporary shelter, ” while in the males they are subservient 
to the reproductive process. The marsupials belong to iliQ aplacental division of the 
- mammalia (q.v.). The period of their gestation is short (26 days in the Yirginian opos- 
sum, and 39 days in the kangaroo), and the young are produced in so immature a state 
that the earlier "observers believed that they were produced like buds from the nipples to 
which they saw them attached. The appearance prcvsented by a young kangaroo of one 
of the largest species, within 12 hours of its being deposited in the pouch, is described 
by professor Owen (from personal observation in the zoological gardens) as follows: “It 
resembled an earthworm in the color and semi- transparency of Its integument, adhered 
firmly to the point of the nipple, breathed strongly hut slowly, and moved its fore-legs 
when disturbed. The body was bent upon the abdomen, its short tail tucked in between 
the hind-legs, which were one-tMrd shorter than the fore-legs. The whole length from 
the nose to the end of the tail, when stretched out, did not exceed one inch and t,wo 
lines.” The mother apparently employs her mouth in placing the young at the nipple, 
where it remains suspended, invohintanly absorbing milk for a considerable time (prob- 
ably about two months on an average)" after which it sucks spontaneously for some 
months. Although able from the fiirst, by the muscular power of its lips", to adhere 
firmly to the nippie, it does not possess the strength to obtain the milk by the ordinary 
process of sucking. In the process it is assisted by the adaptation of a muscle to the 
mammary gland, which, by contracting, injects the milk from the nipple into the mouth 
of the adherent fetus; and to prevent the entrance of milk into the air-passage, the 
larynx is prolonged upwards to the aperture of the posterior nares, where it is closely 
embraced by the muscles of the soft palate. The air-passage is thus entirely separated 
from the throat, and the milk passes on either side of tlie larynx into the eso"phagus. 

^ Professor Owen has proposed that tliese animals should be divided into five tribes or 
primary groups, viz. , sarcopJiaga, entomopJiaga, mrpophaga, poephaga, and rlmophaga, 
according to the nature of their food. With the exception of one American and one 
Malayan genus, all known existing marsupials belong to Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Guinea. — For further details regarding this order, the reader is referred to Waterhouse’s 
• Natnml History of the Mammalia, vol. i., and to Owen’s article “ Marsupialia” in the 
Cyelapcedm of Anatomy arid Physiology, 

MABSUPIALIA (ccw-fe), one of the two orders of non-placenta! mammals, includ- 
ing the opossum and kangaroo. The other order, (q. v.), includes the orni- 

thorhynrJuis, duck-mole or duck-blli (q.v.). The marsupialia, with the exception of the 
genus duMphys (opossums), are exclusively natives of Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, New 
Guinea, and neighboring isiands. They "are divided into two primary sections, diproto- 
donUa und ^)i??^pwM(9?itfi3^. Diprotodontia contains three sub-sections: 1. PMzopliaga, 
containing the wombat, a stout, heavy animal 2 or 8 ft. long, iiaving curved, digging 
claws upon the fore-feet, and a dentition resembling that of the herbivorous rodents. 
There are two incisors in each jaw, growing from permanent pulps. There are no 
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canines, and the incisors and preinolars are separated by a considerable space. Benta! 

■ ^ 1_1 0—0 1—1 . 4—4 . . r , 

formula: i, j — It is nocturnal in habits, feeding, 

upon roots and grass in Australia and Tasmania. 2 . Poepliaga. This section contains 
the kangaroo (q v.) {mmmpodklm) and the l^mgMoo-mXiliypdpryjnnm). The kangaroo- 
rats differ from the true kangaroo in their smaller size and well-deyeloped upper canines, 
and also in having scaly tails, like the opossums. The dental formula of the kangaroo is : 
0—0 1—1 4—4 

c., ; m., -j — j =28. 3. Carpophaga. The t}q)ical animals of this 


0—0 1—1 4—4 

c., p?7i , m., j — 1 =28. 3. Carpophaga. The t}q)ical animals of this 

section are the phalangers, so called from the fact that the second and third digits of the 
hind-feet are united almost to tlieir extremities (see PhalajsGeb m d Ft.yt-nti-Ph a t . a xCtBR, 
ants). Intermediate between the phalangers and the kangaroos is the kangaroo-hear of 

g Q j_ j_ 

the colonists, orthe/s;<?afe(q y. ) oi phaseok^'ctos, whose dental formula is. i., — z; c., 7; — 

1 1 4 ^4 1 — 1 0 — 0 

_=:80. 

The second primary section, polyprotodontia, contains two sub-sections. 1 PJnkh 
mophaga, which contains the bandicoot (q.v.), the opossum (q.v.), and the banded ant- 

5 5 1 4 g g 4 4 

eater. The dental formula of the bandicoot is : , - — ^5 ; c., — - ; p 77 i . , 5— ^ ; m. , -j — =48. 

o — o 1 — 1 o — 3 4—4 

The dental formula in the opossum is: a , - — c., ^ m., ^7= 50. The 
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The dental formula in the opossum is: i, ^ c., | m., ^7=50. The 
banded ant-eater, my^'mecohmsfasciatus, is a small, rather pretty animal of south-western 
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Australia, differing from the other didelpliidm in not having a prehensile tail. The fore- 
feet have five toes,_ while the hind -feet have but four each. It has a number of light and 
dark bands across its back. These animals are remarkable for the number of their molar 
teeth, having more than any other marsupial and exceeded onlj^ by some of the arma- 
dillos. Their dental formula is: 2 ’., ^ 5 ; c., I — 54 2 . Bar- 

wphaga, ^ This sub -section includes a number of animals "which, unlike most of the order, 
are carnivorous and very rapacious. The best known are thylacinus cynoeep?ialuSy or 
the Tasmanian wolf (see Thylaciin^e, ante), the dasyurus imnus, or ursine opossum, 
also called “devil,” “wildcat,” and “hyena” hy the settlers (see Dasyure, a-nU), and 
also the dasyw'us macrurus, or long-tailed dasyure, sometimes erroneously called the 
spotted marten, a name given to it in Phillips’s Voyage. It somewhat resembles the 
weasel and marten in form, but is more clumsy, although exceedingly vigorous, active, 
and ferocious. They were very troublesome to the first settlers, as was also the ursine 
opossum, or “ devil,” committing various depredations. 

The marsupials are regarded as the earliest developed mammals whose fossils have 
been discovered, although there is some uncertainty. The oldest known European mam- 
mal is the microlestes antigiius of the upper triassic formation, only the teeth of which 
have been found, and it is believed to have been a marsupial and related to the banded 
ant-eater. The two jaw-hones of an allied animal were found in the trias of North 
America by Prof. Emmons several years ago, and in the opinion of Prof. Owen they 
belonged to an insectivorous marsupial also allied to the banded ant-eater. In the stone- 
field slate of the lower oolitic formation a great share of the mammalian remains belong 
to the small marsupials. In the upper oolite the remains are chiefly marsupial, of the 
size of a hedgehog and smaller. Eossil marsupialia, allied to the opossum, have been 
found in Europe in eocene and miocene, and also in the upper Jurassic of North America. 

MAR'SUPITES, or Tortoise Excrinites, a genus of extinct crinoids, established by 
Miller, and found only in the cretaceous formation. The calyx is of large size and the 
center of its base consists of a single plate, which may be regarded as the uppermost seg- 
ment of a stem, although the animal is not pedunculated or attached. The pelvis, there- 
fore, resembles a plated pouch surrounded by two cycles of radials. See CEmoiDEiE, 
mtte. 

MAR'SYAS, in legend, a Phrygian satyr who entered into a musical competition 
with Apollo, under an agreement that the defeated contestant should be at the mercy of 
the winner. The Muses were selected as judges, and awarded the superiority to Apollo, 
who accoifipanied Ms lyre with the voice, while Marsyas played upon the pipe which 
had been thrown away by Athene. Apollo flayed Marsyas alive, and the tears of the 
rural divinities for the satyr were said to have formed the river named after him, which 
flows into the Mseander. The subject was a favorite one with the ancient sculptors. 

MARTABAH'j the name of a small t. in the province of Pegu, in British Burmah, on 
the banks of the river of the same name, and near its mouth in the gulf of Martaban, in 
lat. 16'" 32' n. , long, 97° 35' e., was the first that fell into the hands of the British in the 
Bunnese war in lfe 2 . . 

MAETEL, Charlbs. 

MAETEILO TO WEES are round towers for coast defense, about 40 ft. high, built 
most solidly, and situated on the beach. They occur in several places round the coast 
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of the United Kingdom; but principally opposite to the Frenclr coast, along the soatlierri..:’ 
shore of Kent and Sussex, where, for many miles, they are within easy rpge of each. 
Other. They were mostly erected daring the Frencli war as a defense against invasion 
Each had \vaUs of 5^ ft. thickness, and w' as ' sopposed to be bomb-proof. The base'; 
formed the magazine; above were two . rooihs f or the garrison, and over the upper ot 
these the flat roof, witli a 4}-ft, brick parapet all round. On this roof a swivel heavy gun 
was to be placed to command shipping, while howitzers on each side were to form a 
flanking 'defense in connection with the iieigiiboriog towers. Altiioiigli the cost of these 
little forts was very great, they are generally considered to have been a failure; their 
armaments have mostly been removed, and their garrisons of 6 to 12 pensioner-soldiers 
replaced b}^ coast-guard men, or in some cases by old master-gunners. 

The name is said to betaken from Italian tow‘ers built near the sea, during the period: 
ivlien piracy w^as common in the Mediterranean, for the purpose of keeping watch and 
gi ving ^warning if a pirate-ship wars seen approaching. This warning was given by strik- 
ing on a beU wnth a hammer (Ital. martello), and hence these towers were called torn 

MABTSH, Martes, a genus of digitigrade carnivorous quadrupeds of the family mm~ ~ 
teiidm, differing from rveasels in having an additional false molar on each side above 
and below, a small tubercle on the inner side of the low’^er carnivorous cheek-teeth, and 
the tongue not rough: — characters v?hich are regarded as indicating a somewliat less 
extreme carnivorous propensity. The body is elongated and supple, as in weasels, the 
legs short, and the toes separate, with sharp, long claws. The ears are larger than in 
weasels, and the tail is bushy. The martens exhibit great agility and gracefulness in 
their movements, and are very expert in climbmg trees, among which they generally live. 
Two species are natives of Britain— the Common Makten, Beech Marten, or Stone 
Martin (*¥. foina), and the Pine Marten (M. aMeMni), inhabiting chiefly the more 
rocky and wmoded parts of the islan*!; the former in the s., and the hitter in the north. 
Both were once much more common than they now are, being sought after on account 
of their fur, and killed on eveiy opportiuiit.y, because of their excessive depredations 
among game and in poultry-yards. Theheacland body are about 18 in. long, the tail 
nearly 10 inches. Both species are of a dark tawny color, the common marten having 
a white throat, and the pine marten a yellow throat. Many naturalists regard them as 
i^arieties of one species, of wdiich also they reckon the sable (q.v.) to be another variety. 
The fur of the martens is of two sorts: an inner fur, short, soft, and copious, and long 
outer hair, from which the whole fur derives its color. The common marten is much 
less valuable for its fur than the pine marten, wdiilst the pine marten is much less 
valuable than the sable; but skins of the common marten are imported in great num- 
bers from the n. of Europe, and they are often dyed, and sold as an inferior kind 
of sable. Pine marten skins are imported from tlie n. of Europe, Siberia, and North 
America, — The martens generally have their retreats in the hollow trunks of trees, or 
usurp the nest of a magpie or other bird, but sometimes among rocks. They are 
capable of a certain amount of domestication. 

MAR'TENSEN, Hans Lassen, d.d., b. at Flensborg, Denmark, Aug. 19, 1808;; 
studied theology at the university of Copenhagen; and in 1840 became professor at the 
university, first in philosophy, and afterwards in theology. In tlie same year appeared: 
Ids first book, Mester .SJekart, which was an essay on the mysticism of the middle ages.. 
It was received with much enthusiasm both "in Denmark and Germany. In 1841 
appeared his Outline of a System of Ethics, followed, in 1849, by GJiHstian Dogmatics. 
In the latter the author, as a disciple of Hegel, undertakes to reconcile faith and reason, 
revelation and science — a task which he performed with such acuteness and ingenuity 
as to excite the admiration of Ghristian readers in many countries. In 1845 he was 
appointed preacher to the Danish court, and in 1853 elevated to the bishoprick of Sealand, 
the highest dignity of Danish church. In this position, by his eminent scholarship, 
Ws catholic spirit, and his tireless activity, he has exerted a powerful and beneficent 
influence. In 1872 he published a System of Ghristian Ethics. 

MARTEN, SPOTTED,* or Long-tailed Dasyure. See Marsupialta. 

MAETHA’S VINEYAEB, an island on the s. coast of Massachusetts, 21 m. long, 6 m. 
m average width, Edgartown, settled in 1642 by emigrants from Southampton, Eng- 
land, is the largest town. The island has lateh'’ been noted for annual camp-meetings 
attended by 20,000 persons. Pop. 70, 3,688. 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD (ante), an ivSiand 20 m. in length and 3 to 9 m. wide, off 
the s.e. coast of Massachusetts, is a part of Duke*s co., and is separated from Barnstable 
CO. by Vineyard sound, Si- to 7 m. in width; pop. 70, 3,678. It was discovered by Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold in 1602; and at that time was heavily wooded, and contained deer 
and other game, berries and fruits in profusion, a fresh-water lake, springs, and many 
wild vines. Gosnold at first gave the name, doubtless in memory of some friend, to 
a barren islet (No Man’s Land) lying s.w. of the larger island to which he afterwards 
transferred the name. At the period of its discovery, Martha’s Vineyard was found to be 
valuable on account of its growth of sassafras, which, was highly esteemed in Europe 
as a medicine, and of which eargoesAvere carried away from the island and the main- 
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,^.aiid. In 1647 Thomas Mayhew, who had become governor of this island in 1641, by 
P'ant from the earl of Stirling, settled where Edgartown now stands, and where the 
llayliew family remained in control until 1710. Members- of this family conducted 
nissionary enterprises on the island, among the natives, with great zeal and- earnest- 
less, and with siicli' success that Cliristian villages abounded. The new converts proved 
heir devotion by guarding the island daring the progress cf king Pliilipi’s war; bat 
inter on tliey gradually died out. In 1S35 the island, of Martha’s Vineyard wms first 
iised for the purposes 'of a/ camp-meeting, 9 tents being pitched on the site of the pres- 
ent camp-ground. This institution continued to thrive until it had growm to its present 
importance and comprehensive scope. Of late years, the annual gathering for religious 
purposes has numbered as many as 25,000 persons, the meeting occurring in August, in 
a large grove of shade-trees. Here a settlement of ttisteful cottages has grown up, the 
site being laid out in streets, liglited at night, and at such a time presenting, a scene 
of faiiy splendor. It has become a place of fasbionable resort, families from Boston 
and other cities occupying the cottages during the season. East of the camp-grounds 
a ledge of bluffs extends along the edge of the shore, overlooking the sea from a height 
of about SO feet. Here the village of Oak Bluffs was laid out in 1868, and has since 
become a fashionable watering-piace, visited in the season even from so far s. as Hew 
York and Philadelphia. Oak Bluffs is connected with Edgartown by a narrow-gauge rail- 
road. Twenty m. distant, at the wn end of the island, is Gayhead, an abrupt and bold 
coast-line eminence, ■which is said to be of volcanic origin. Six m. e. of Oak Bluffs is 
Edgartowm (q.v.), the principal town on the island; and beyond this is Kataina bay, 
which is a place of resort for social entertainment, and ^ has attractions in its beautiful 
scenery. The island is accessible by steamer from Hew Bedford and Wood’s Holi. 

MAETIAL (Maecus Valeeius Maetialis), the first of epigrammatists, was ■ b. at 
Bilhilis, in Spain, 43 a.d. In 66 he came to Rome, where he resided till 100, when he 
Returned to his native town. Thei-e he married a lady called Marcella, on whose property 
lie lived till his death (about 1041. When at Rome he soon became famous as a wit and 
poet, received the patronage of the emperors Titus and Domitian, and obtained from 
ihem the privileges of tliose w'Ik) were fathers of three children, and, in addition, the 
rank of tribune and tiie rights of tlie eciuestrian order. He lived, seemingly, in atrluence ' 
in a mansion in the city, and in Homentum, a suburban villa, to both of which he makes 
frequent reference. From Rome his reputation rapidly extended to the provinces; and 
even in Britain his Epigminmata, which, divided into" 14 books, no'?^'' form his extant 
works, were familiarly read. These books, whicli were arranged by liimself for publica- 
tion, were written in the following order: the first 11 (iiiciuding the Liher de Bpectaculu) 
Were-composed at Rome, with the exception of the third, which was -written during a 
tour in Gallia Togata; the 12th was wuitten at Bilhilis, and the 13th and 14th at Rome, 
imder Domitian. The last two, entitled and Apophoreta, describe, in distichs, the 

various kinds of soumnirs presented by tbe Romans to each other on holidays. To the 
other hooks we are also indebted for much of our knowledge of the manners and customs 
which jjrevailed under the emperors Hero, Galba, Otho, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, 
Herva, and Trajan, under whose collective reigns he spent 35 years of his life. His 
works have also a great literaiy value, as embodying the first specimens of what we now 
understand by epigram — not a mere inscription, but a poem of two or more lines, con- 
taining the terms of an antithesis, which goes off with a repercussion at the close. The 
wonderful inventiveness and facility displayed by Martial in this species of composition 
have always received the highest admiration, only qualified by his disgusting grossness, 
which, blameworthy in Mm, was even more so in "the age by whicli it was demanded and 
relished. The best edition of Martial is that of Schneidewin. He has never found an 
adequate translator. 

MAETIAL LAW is a collective name for tliose laws to which the individuals compos* 
ing the military and naval forces of a country are subject, but which do not apply to 
civilians. As, however, the soldier remains a citizen, he is governed by the common 
law in all matters not coming under the cognizance of the martial law, the degree to 
■which the latter is ^applicable to his actions ’var3ring in different countries, and in times 
of peace and war. In Prance and Austria a soldier’s offenses against the civil code are 
dealt with by a court-martial; while amon,^ British troops^ — unless serving against an 
eiiemy-“the civil tribunals deal with non-military offenses. 

The maintenance of discipline and other obvious causes necessitate, for a body of 
armed men, a code of laws and regulations much more strict and severe in their penal- 
ties, as well as more prompt in their execution, than sufilces for ordinary society. 
Accordingly there have always been martial laws, more or less clearly defined, where 
there have been armies. For the nature of the rales under which the discipline of %e 
British army is kept up, see Aeticles op W-ae and Mutiny Act. 

There is yet another phase of martial law, and that is the degree of severity which 
may be applied to an enemy. All authorities agree that the life of an enemy taken in 
arms is foneit to Ms captor; but modern ideas preclude his being put to death, unless 
in open resistance ; and the massacre of prisoners in cold blood, once thought lightly of , 
is now esteemed a tebarity, which nothing but the most urgent circumstances, such as 
their uprising, or their attempted rescue by their countrymen, could justify. TOe 
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slang'liter of the- captive Mamelukes at Jaffa has left an indelible, stain on Napoleon’s 
memory. As regards civil population and property, much amelioration has taken place 
with advancing civilization. Formerly the devastation of the country, and the destruc- 
tion, accompanied even hy torture, of the inhabitants, was deemed a legitimate feature 
of war. No’w, the rule is to spare private property, to respect personal liberty, unless 
the inhabitants directly or indirectly aid the cmeiiiy, and only to lay waste so niucli 
ground as military necessities may require. Such at least is the principle profespd; 
but few commanders are able to prevent their troops from deeds of violence. A province 
occupied by a hostile army is usually considered “under martial lawo” This means 
that civil law is defunct, and all government under military regimen; but it is impossi- 
ble to define the bounds of this martial law; nor is anymore correct dictum on the 
subject likely to be arrived at than that celebrated saying of the duke of Wellington 
when he described it as “ the will of the commander-in-chief.” 

MARTIAL LAW must be distinguished from both military law and military 
government. The last denotes the mle of a conquered or insurrectionary district by 
military authority, -while military law is that branch of the law" which regards military 
discipline and the government of persons employed in the military service. Martial 
law’, says Kent, supersedes and suspends the civil law, but military law is superadded 
and subordinate to the civil law. As good a definition as any of martial law', which is 
in its nature somewhat indefinite, is that given by prof. Joel A. Parker, in the North 
Amerlcmi Rmiew, Oct., 1861. “It is,” he says, that military rule and authority wfiiich 
exists in time of wmr, and is conferred by the laws of wmr, in relation to persons and 
thing's under and within the scope of active military operations, in carrying on the war; 
and which extinguishes or suspends civil rights and the remedies founded on them, for 
the time being, so far as it may appear to be necessary, in order to the full accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of w"ar.” It will be seen that martial law" is in the highest degree 
arbitrary and capable of abuse. It maybe decreed at will by competent military author- 
ity, and the only rule as to the propriety of Its being established is the test of necessity. 
The duke of Wellington, from his place in the English house of lords, deprecated its 
employment, except under the most urgent pressure, and then only with great modifi- 
cations. 

In a celebrated Ceylon case the late lord chief-justice Oockburn was very reluctant 
to admit that civil law could be superseded by court-martial, except w"here, as in India, 
the military government wars absolute; but in the same case Blackburn, J., laid down 
the dictuni universally accepted in the United States, that martial law is derived from 
statutory provisions and founded on paramount necessity. Thus the (question as to its 
natMfe is closely connected with the wia'^nerof its exercise, and this again with the 
responsihility for such exercise. As to its extent, w'e may refer to a decision of the U. S. 
supreme com1; in the case of Meal Doio v. Bradisli Johnson, October term, 1879. It was 
held: that an officer of the United States, w"hile in service in an enemy’s country, was 
not liable to an action in civil courts for acts done in pursuance of a superior’s orders; 
and wken any portion of an enemy’s country was in the military possession of the 
United States, the municipal law"s were to he continued in force and administered 
through the ordinary channels for the protection and benefit of the inhabitants and 
others not in military service, but not for the protection or control of army officers or 
soldiers. In the supreme court of Missouri it has been held that the act of congress 
making the order or authority of the president a good defense for acts done or left 
undone during the rebellion, is unconstitutional (64 "Mo,, 564). Where an inferior con- 
federate officer, under the orders of his superior, destroyed large quantities of spirits to 
preserve the discipline of his command, the courts of Mis.sissippi held that such order 
was no defense in an actio* for damages brought after the close of the war. 

The whole subject of the relations of the civil and military authorities in time of 
war, and especially the constitutionality of acts passed distinctly as war measures, is of 

t reat interest, and, while much maybe res judicata, there are many points not yet clearly 
etermined. 

MAETIG-KY, or Mabtinach (the Octodurus of the Romans), a small t. of Switzer- 
land, in the canton of Valais, is situated on the Drance, an affluent of the Rhone, about 
24 m. s.s.e. from the e. end of the lake of Geneva. The two noted routes, one to the 
vale of Chamouni hy the T6te Noire or the Col de Balme, and another to the great St. 
Bernard, branch off here. Martigny is on the Simplon road into Italy. It is a gi’eat resort 
for tourists, and has a population of about 1200. 

MAKTIGtTES, a small t. of Prance, in the department of Bouches du Rhone, is situ- 
ated on three islands, united by bridges, in the entrance to the Etang de Berre, 16 m. 
n.w. of Marseilles. From the peculiarity of its position, it has been called the Provencal 
Venice. Pop. ’76, 4,959, engaged in the tunny and pilchard fisheries. 

MAETIIf. See Swallow. 

MARTIN, a co. in s.w. Indiana, intersected by the Ohio and Mississippi railway, 
drained by the East fork, or Driftwood fork, of the White river, entering it in the n.e., 
and forming part of its s.w. boundary; about 840 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 18,475— 18, MO of 
American birth, 16 colored. Its surface is hilly, with a large portion of tillable land 
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still covered with forests. Its soil is fertile, and adapted to the raising of live stock, 
and the prodiiction of fruit, buckwheat, oats, corn, r^’e, wheat, tobacco, wool, the prod- 
ucts of the dairy, honey, sorghum, maple-sugar, and fiax. Its mineral products are 
sandstone and coal; and there are sulphur springs in the n. portion, x^mong its manu- 
factories are flour- mills, and lumber-mills, spoke factories, blast-furnaces, and distilleries. 
Seat of justice, Shoals. 

MARTIN, a co. in e. Kentucky, formed out of portions of Lawrence and Pike 
eoiiiities, has the Tug fork of the Big Sandy river for its e, boundary, separating it from 
West Virginia; about 220 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 3,057 — 8,053 of xAmerican birth, 32 colored. 
A range of mountains forms its s.w. border, and its general surface is hilly, with a thick 
growth of hardwood timber on the hill-sides. Its soil, near the river and its tributaries, 
is fertile, and corn and live-stock are raised. Coal is found and is easily mined, and salt 
is manufactured. Seat of justice, Warfield. 

MARTIN, an e. co. of North Carolina, touching on Albemarle sound, and having 
the Roanoke river for its u. boundary; 530 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 13,140; traversed by the 
Seaboard and Raleigh railroad. The surface is level and in some portions swampy; 
the country is heavily wooded. The soil is fertile, producing corn and cotton. Co. seat, 
William ston. 

MARTIN, a co. in s. Minnesota, having the state line of Iowa for its s. boundary, 
drained by the Chanyuska river emptying into the Blue Earth river in the next county, 
with a few small lakes in the n., and Chalk lake in the s. portion; 720 sq.m.;* pop. ’80, 
5,249—4,245 of American birth. Its surface is somewhat undulating, but spreads out 
into broad prairies for the most part. Its soil is fertile, and adaptef to the raising of 
sheep, the production of Irish potatoes, dairy products, sorghum, hone}^ and every 
variety of grain. Its ^vater-power is utilized by flour and saw mills. Seat of justice, 
Fairniount. 

MARTIN, the name of live popes, of whom the fourth and fifth deserve a brief 
notice. — Maiitin IY. (Nicholas de la Brie), a Frenchman, was elected in 1281. His name 
is best known in connection with the memorable tragedy of the Sicilian Vespers.” 
Having been from the time of his election a devoted adherent of Charles of Anj :u, he 
supported that monarch with all his influence, and even by the spiritual censures which 
he had at his command, in his effort to maintain French domination in Sicily; and it is 
to his use of the censures of the church in that cause that many Catholic historia'ns 
ascribe the decline and ultimate extinctiou of the authority in temporals which the papacjr 
had exercised under the distinguished pontiffs who preceded him. He died at Perugia 
in 1285. — Martik V. must be noticed as the pontiff in whose election was finally extin- 
guished the great western schism (q.v.). He was originally named Otho Coloana, 
of the great Roman family of that name. On the deposition of John XXIII., and the 
two rival popes Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII., in the council of Constance, cardinal 
Colonna was elected. He presided in all the subsequent sessions of the council, and tlie 
fathers having separated without discussing the questions of reform, at that period 
earnestly called for in the church, Martin undertook to call a new council for the pur- 
pose. The council was summoned accordingly, after several years, to meet at Siena; 
and ultimately assembled at Basel in 1431. Martin died in the same year. 

MARTIN (ante) I., Sairt, d. 655; son of Pabricius, succeeded Theodore I. in the 
papal chair, a.d. 640; opposed the will of the emperor Constans II. by assembling the 
first Lateran council at Rome in October, 649, in which the emperor’s decrees were 
denounced, the pope presiding over 104 bishops from Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa. 
Five sessions were held, and the judgment of the council was pronounced in 20 canons, 
anathematizing all those who do not admit the existence in Jesus Christ of two wills 
and two operations; this being the question as to which the emperor Constans had pro- 
nounced for the opposite side. ^ The opposition to his will on the part of Martin enraged 
the emperor, who ordered the imprisonment of the pope. He was accordingly taken to 
the island of Naxos in June, 653, and retained there an exile until Sept. 17 of the fol- 
lowing year. He was now taken to Constantinople, xvhere he wms detained in prison six 
months. As he still refused to recant his opinions, he was exiled to the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, where he suffered great indignities and deprivation until his death. His body 
was afterwards removed to Rome, and the church of Rome commemorated his name. 
Eighteen encyclical letters are attributed to him, and are published in Lahbe’s ConcUia 
and the BihUoiheca Patri(.m. — II., or Marinus I., d. 884; a native of Montefiascone, in the 
papal states. He was three times papal legate to Constantinople; elected pope Dec. 23, 
882, surviving his election only 14 months. — III., or Marirus II., born in Rome, sue 
ceeded Stephen VIII. in 942,^ and held the papacy 4 years, until his death, which occurred 
in 946. He was a patron of learning, and was held in high repute as one whose exam- 
ple was Christian and noble. • ^ 

MARTIN, Bishop of Tours, and a saint of the Roman Catholic church, was b. in Fan- 
nonia about the year 316. He was educated at Pavia, and at the desire of his father, 
who was a military tribune, entered the army, first under Constantine, and after-wards 
under Julian the apostate. The virtues of his life as a soldier are the theme of more 
than one interesting legend. On obtaining his discharge from military service, Martin 
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became a disciple of Hilary, bisliop of Poictiers (q.v.)- He retiirned to Ms native Pai^ 
noiiia, and converted bis mother to Christianity, but he himself endured mucli persecu , 
tioii from the Arian. party, who were at that time dominant ; and in consequence of the 
firmness of his profession of orthodoxy, he is the first who, without suffering death for 
the truth, has been honored in the Latin church as a confessor of the faith. On his 
return to Gaul, about 360, he founded a convent of monks near Poictiers, where he him- 
self led a life of great austerity and seclusion; but in 371 lie was drawn by force from 
liis retreat, and ordained bishop of Tours. The fame of his sanctity, and Ills repute as 
a worker of miracles, attracted crowds of visitants from all parts of Gaul; and in order 
to avoid the distraction of their importunity, he established a monastery near Tours, in 
which he himself resided. His life by his" contemporary, Sulpicius Severus, is a very 
curious specimen of the Christian literature of the age, and in the profusion of miracu- 
lous legends with wiiich it abounds, might take its place among the lives of the mediae- 
val or 'modern Roman church. The only extant literary relic of Martin is a short Cu/i- 
fessum of Faith on the Eoly Trinity, which is published by Galland, vol. vii. 559. In the 
Roman "Catholic church, the festival of his birth is celelirated on Nov. 11. In Scotland 
this clay still marks the winter-term, wiiich is called Martinnias (the mass of St. Martin). 
Ikirmerly people used to begin St. Martin’s day with feasting and drinking, hence the 
French expressions martiner m.dfa/ir6 la St Martin, '' to feast.” 

MARTIN, Alexandek, LL.D., 1740-1807; b. N. J., of Irish parentage; graduated at 
the college of New Jersey in 1756; removed in 1773 to Guilford co., N. C. ; became a 
member of the colonial assembly; was appointed in 1776 col. of a regiment, and fought 
at Brandywine and Germantown; was state senator for several terms between 1779 and 
1785; speaker of the senate in 1787-88, and acting governor in 1781-83; was elected 
governor in 1783; re-elected in 1789; was a member of the U. S. constitutional conven- 
tion; U. S. senator, 1793-99. 

MARTIN, Benjamin Nicholas, d.d., b. at Mount Holly, N. J., Oct. 30, 1816; grad- 
uated at Yale college in 1837, and at the divinity school in 1840; settled as pastor of a 
Congregational church in Hadley, Mass., 1843-47, and as pastor of the Fourth Pres- 
byterian church in Albany in 1848-49. In 1852 he became professor of rhetoric and 
intellectual philosophy in the university of the city of New York, which place lie still 
retains. 


MARTIN, Bon Louis Henei, b. at St. Quentin, Feh. 20, 1810; son of a magistrate 
of that city. At the age of 30 he was recognized as a youth of unusual elevation of 
mind and independence of spirit, tempered with a mild and modest manner. Educated 
for the practice of law lie found time for his tendency to literary expression in other 
channels and on many diverse subjects. In partnership wdth another youth he pub- 
lished a novel entitled* 2'our du Loup in 2 volumes, and contributed quite a number of 
little poems to the journals. These wmre followed many*other romances. While 
wmrking with Paul Lacroix, it was suggested that they should compile a history of 
Prance, to be made up of extracts froni different author's. One volume was published, 
when Lacroix abandoned it, but Martin resolved to go on. It became an enormous labor. 
The first volume of Martin’s wmrk appeared in 1837, and 18 volumes followed down to 
1854. In 1844 the academy of inscription gave him a prize of 9,000 francs; in 1851 lie 
received the first prize. In 1860 the work as far as completed was published in a new 
form in 16 octavo volumes. With the history of France by Thierry, it occupies the 
highest place. Martin is a distinguished member of the republican party in France. In 
1848 he was appointed by Garnet provisional minister of public instruction, but the re- 
actionary methods of the government induced him to resign. On the fall of Napoleon 
he w^as made mayor of one of the arrondissements of Paris, and endeavored, without suc- 
cess, to dissuade the communists from their assumption of the government. He was 
elected from two districts to the national assembly, which he entered early in 1871, and 
took his seat with the extrenie left. In July, 1871, he was elected a member of the 
academy of moral and political science, and in October councilor-general of his native 
department de VxXune, Besides the history of France the following are among his wuirks ; 
Minait et Midi, 1832, reprinted in 1855 under the title of Tancrkle cU Rohan; IJAhhaye- 
au-Bois, on la Femme de Ohamhre; Histoire de Somom, 1837; De la France, de son genie 
et de ses desU'tiees, 184:7 Daniel Mauin, 1855; D Unite Italien et la France, 18U\ JeanRey- 
naud, 1863; Pohgnc et Moscovie^ 1863; Vercingetorix, 1865; La Rusm di Europe, 1866; 
Histoire de France populaire, 1867; Etudes diarcheologie Geltique, 

MARTIN, David, 1639-1721; a French Protestant clerg^mian, exiled to Holland by 
the edict of Nantes, wiiere he became profes.sor of philosophy and theology in Utrecht. 
He wa.s author of Xh^Eistory of the Old and the Neic Testament printed in French and 
Dutch at ikmsterdam in 1700. It was copiously embellished with fine engravings, and 
ishnownB^ MmHier's Bible, 

MARTIN, Felix, h. at Auray, France, in 1804. In 1843 he w^as sent as a Pres^ch 
Jesuit priest to Canada to revive the missions there; founded St. Mary’s college in A.om 
treal; collected material for the history of Canada, and has published" and edited many 
works throwing light on the old Canadian Jesuit missions; amons: wdiich are the folknv- 
ing; Manuel du Pelerin de Notre Dame de Ion Secour, Montreal, 1848; Relation des Jesuits, 
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'..an enlarged edition of O’Calkglian’s work ; Mission du Canada, relations inedites, Paris, 
1861 ; De Montcalm mi Canada, 1867. He assisted Carayon in a series of volumes on the 
...Jesuit missions. 

MARTI'N, Francis Xavier, ll.d., 1764-1846; b. .France; settled in Martinique, 
where he engaged in business, but failed. In 1786 he removed to North Carolina, and 
gave French lessons. He then learned the printer’s trade, edited a newspaper, and pub- 
lished a number of wmrks, among, them a series of treatises on the duties of public 
officers, the fruit of Ms studies for the bar, to which he had already been admitted. He 
compiled the colonial statutes of North Carolina, and made' digests of the state statutes. 
To him, also, are due the first published volumes of North Carolina state law reports. 
He served as a judge of the territory of Mississippi for a year, when he was appointed 
to a similar position in the territory of Orleans. He had already translated, while in 
North Carolina, the work of Pothier'on ObUgations, and his familiarity wfith the civil law 
enabled him to be of great service to the jurisprudence of the new^ ‘state of Louisiana, 
whose first attorney -general he was. Ihvo years later, in 1815, he was appointed a jus- 
tice of the Louisiana state court, and remained in that office till his death. An almost 
total blindness, from which he suffered during the last ten years of his life, did not inter- 
fere with the discharge of his judicial duties. He reported the decisions of the Orleans 
superior court from 1819 to 1830, and of the Louisiana supreme court from 1813 to 1880. 
He published a history of North Carolina in 1829 and of Louisiana in 1827. Harvard 
and Nashville universities conferred upon him the degree of ll.d. 

MARTIN, Sir James Ranald, 1800-74; b. at Kilinuir, Skye; entered the medical 
staff of the Bengal army in 1818. He wnas appointed sanitary commissioner in England 
in 1841, knighted in 1866, and made examining physician of the secretary _ of state for 
India, inspector-general of hospitals, etc. His work hn the Influence of Tropical Climates, 
published in 1855, is regarded as an authority. 

MAETIN, John, an English painter, was h. in the neighborhood of Hexham, North- 
umi)m'lan(l, luiy 19, 1789, went to London in 1806, and made his first appemaiice as an 
exhibitor at the royal academy in 1812. His picture was entitled “Sadakin Search of 
the Waters of Oblivion,” and attracted much notice. It was followed within twm years 
by the “Expulsion from Paradise,” “Clytee,”and “Joshua commanding the Sun to 
stand Still,” This last, though popularly successful, was the cause of a quarrel wfith the 
.academy, which cut him off from any of its honors. Till near the close of his life, he 
painted pictures in a style which was considered “sublime,” by the sort of people who 
thought Montgomery’s Satan and Pollok’s Course of Time equal to Paradise Lost. The 
principal of these “ sublime ” productions are “Belshazzar’s Feast” (1821); “Creation” 
(1824); “The Deluge” (1826); “The Fall of Nineveh” (1828); “ Pandemoninin ” (1841); 
“.Morning” and “ Evening” (1844); “The Last Man” (1850). Martin died Feh. 9, 1854. 

MxiRTIN, JosiAH, 1737-86; b. Va. ; entered the British army as ensign in 1756, and 
wms afterwnirds promoted to the rank of lieut.col. In 1771 he was appointed governor 
of North Carolina, and at the breaking out of the revolutionary wmr took refuge on board 
•a British man-of-war; was with the British fleet before Charleston in 1776, and wdthCorn- 
wMiisat the battle of Camden in 1780. After this he withdrew to Long Island, and 
-thence to England, and died in London. 

MxiRTIN, Luther, ll.d., 1744-1826; h. New Brunswick, N. J.; graduated at 
Princeton in 1766; wms a prominent law^yer in Yirginia and Maryland; a member of con- 
gress in 1784-85; attorney-general of Maryland in 1788 and 1818. xis a member of the 
convention wdiicli framed the constitution of the United States, he earnestly opposed the 
adoption of that instrument. In 1814 he wrs appointed judge of oyer and terminer in 
Baltimore. He was a zealous friend of Aaron Burr, defending him on his trial for 
treason. Died in New’’ York. 

MARTIN, Robert Montgomery, b. England about 1805; distinguished as a geog- 
'rapher and statistician ; author of The Golomes of the British JEhnpire; The British Colo- 
ifiial Library; The History, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics of Eastern India; Ire- 
kind Before and After the Union; China, Political, Cormnercktl, and Social;^ TheHiidsony 
Bay Territories; The Indian Empire; and Progress and Present State of British India 
(18*62). He was for several years editor of the Colonial Magazime; he also superintended 
the publication of The lllusimted Atlas and Alodern History of the World. 

MABTIH, Theodore, wms b. in Edinburgh in 1816, wms educated at the high school, 

. and studied law at the university of that city. In 1846 he became a parliamentary solici- 
tor in London. His first literary undertaking was editing Sir Thomas Urqubart’s trans- 
lation of Rabelais’s Gargantua and Pantagruel (1838). In 1845 appeared the Bon Gaultier 
Ballads, the joint production of Martin and prof. Aytoun; his translation of Poems and 
Ballads of Goethe (1858); Danish Dramas (1857); Odes of Horace Poems, original 

and translated (1862); Dante’s Vita Nuom, (1862); Faust (1865); Life of Professor Aytoun 
(1867) ; Life of II. E. H. the Pri/nce Consort, vols. i. ii. iii. (1874-77). Martin in 1 851 mar- 
ried Miss Helen Faucit, the w^ell-kiiown actress ; in 1875 was made a companion of the 
hath, and an LL.D. of Edinburgh university. 
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MAETI'li'A, a fine t of the Italian province of Lecce, situated on a hill 18 m. n.n.e. of 
Taranto. Pop. 72, 18,102. It has a fine palace in the style of the great Koman palace 
Panfili. 

MARTIK, AIMfi. See Aime-Martik. 

MAETIHEAIT, Harriet, an English authoress, was b. at Norwich, June 12, 1802. 
Her education was conducted for the most part at home; from an early age she was a 
lover of books, and was wont to amuse her solitary hours by committing her thoughts 
to paper. The deafness which she suffered from her youth no doubt strengthened her 
habits of study, and had much to do with the working"out of her career. She appeared 
in print (in a religious periodical, the Monthly Eepositm^y) before she was out^ of her 
teens, and when, in 1829, she and her sisters lost their small fortunes by the failure of 
the house in which their money was placed, she continued to write as she had written 
before, though now under the new necessity of earning a livelihood. The subjects upon 
which her pen was exercised are of the most varied kind, including some— such as poli- 
tics — which have rarely been before attempted by women. Her first volume, entitled 
Bedotions for Toxcng People, appeared in 1823; and was followed in 1824 by Ghristmm 
Bay, a tale, and by The Friend, a sequel, the year after. In 1826 she published Prind- 
pie md Praetice, and TJie Eiofers; and for two years thereafter she was busily engaged 
writing stories and a series of tracts on social matters, adapted mainly for the perusal of 
the working-classes. In 1830 she produced her Traditions of Palestine. During the 
same year, the association of Unitarian Dissenters awarded her prizes for essays on the 
following subjects ; 2 he Faith as Unfolded hy many Prophets, Prodidenee as Manifested 
Through Israel, and ihe FssenMal Faith of the Universal Church. Her next important 
literary venture was unique, and in one of the softer sex almost audacious, Thellhistm- 
tions of Political Economy, a series of tales, w’hich met with great and deserved success, 
and was followed by others illustrative of Taxation, and Poor-Law and Paupei's. In 
1834 she crossed the Atlantic, and published her Society in America in 1837. In 1839 
she published Deerhrook, and in 1840, The Hour and the Man. She afterwards produced 
a series of tales for the young, the best known of which are Feats on the Fiord, and The< 
Orof ton Boys. During the period 1839-44, when she was more or less an invalid, she 
wrote Life in the Sick-room. Her recovery she attributed to mesmerism, an avowal 
which was the cause of a fierce discussion in the scientific world, and exposed herself to- 
much insult and ridicule. On her recovery she published Forest and Bmne-Law Tales. 
In 1846 she visited Palestine, and collected materials for Eastern IJfe, Present and Past^ 
which she published on her return. Afterwards she completed Mr. Knight’s History of 
England Buring the Thirty Tears' Peace. In 1851, in conjunction with Mr. H. G. Atkin- 
son, she published a series of Letters on the Laws of Man's Social Nature and Berelopment,. 
and in 1869, Biographical Sketches (collected from the Baily News). The long catalogue- 
of her literary labors (she wrote more than 100 books) includes her translation of Comte’s- 
Positive Philosop)]iy ; Household Education; Health, Husbandry, and Handicraft; etc. 
Martineau was a constant contributor to the larger reviews, and the daily and weekly 
press. She died June 27, 1876; and \\&c Autohiography, written and printed many years 
before, %vas published with an additional editorial volume in 1877. 

MAETIKEAIT, James, brother of the preceding, was b. at Korwich, April 21, ISOo. 
He was educated for the ministry in connection with the Unitarian body of Christians,, 
and was pastor of congregations in Dublin and Liverpool. He was for many years a 
professor in Manchester new college, and removed to London when that institution was 
transferred thither in 1858, becoming one of the pastors of the chapel in Little Portland 
street. ^ He became principal of the college in 1868,* and retired from the pastorate of the- 
chapel in 1874. He was one of the founders of the National Pedem, and has been a 
frequent contributor to its pages. This periodical may be taken as generally represent- 
ing his theological views. Martine^m is one of the most earnest and lofty of living- 
religious miters. He is deeply read in German theology and philosophy, ancl is remark- 
able .tor strong grpp of thought and power of subtle analysis. He is a master of English 
style, and in elucidating the most abstract thought he has seldom been surpassed. His; 
principal works are the EationaU of Eeligiom Inquiry Endemovs After the Ghm- 

tian Life Miscellanies Studies of Chnstianity (IBoS); Essays, Philosophical 

and Theological (1869); and Hours of Thought on Scripture ThingS'i{tS7‘l). 

MARTINEAU, James {ante), is of Erench lineage. His father was in humble cir- 
cumstances-— a manufacturer of bombazines. From the beginning of his ministry Ms 
sermons attracted attention by their deep earnestness and strong grasp upon the gravest 
problems of human life. Mhile he was preaching in Liverpool in 1839, he took part 
with J. H._Thom and Henry Giles in a controversy with thirteen clergymen of the 
church of England U|)on themes involving the points of difference between Unitarians 
anrl evangelical Christians. The lectures on both sides wmre published in 2 vols., entitled 
Umtananism Confuted, and Unitarianism Befended. The themes discussed by Mr Mar- 
tmeau in these volumes were : “ The Bible;” “ The Deity of Christ;” ‘‘Vicarious Redemp- 
1 Christian View of Moral Evil;” and “Christianity without Priest and without 

Ritual. , He ranks by universal consent among the profoundest thinkers ancl metaphysi- 
cians of tiie age, and probably is not surpassed by any living writer for tlie charming sim- 
plicity and forceful clearness of his style, He has done much for his sect, but far more for 
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Cliristianity itself by bis efforts to recortacile the c} 0 .inQS of faith and reason in religion. 
He has distinguished himself, especially in the last few years, as the champion of spir- 
itual faith against the various schools of atheism and materialism, winning thus the 
admiration and gratitude of Christians of every name. His Beligion and Modern Mate- 
was published in blew York in 1874. Since that time he has written quite 
extensively for current reviews and magazines, though ill-health compelled him several 
years ago to retire from the pulpit. 

MARTI'NDALE, Joha- H., b. Sandy Hill, N. Y., 1815; graduated at West Point,., 
and served for a time in the army, but resigned in 1836 to become a railroad engineer. 
In 1838 he settled in Batavia, H. Y., practicing law there until 1851, w'hen he removed 
to Rochester. He enlisted in the war for the union in 1861, wms appointed a brig.gen. 
of volunteers, and led a brigade in Porter’s corps in the peninsular campaign of 1862. 
He was military governor of the District of Columbia from Yov., 1862, until May, 1864, 
when he joined the 18th corps of the army of the James, and was in the battles of Cold 
Harbor and the siege of Petersburg. He resigned on account of ill-health, Sept. 13, 1864,. 
and vsars elected attorney-general of the state "of Kew York in 1866. 

MxiRTIN DE MOUSSY, Jeak Aktoin'e Yictok, 1810-70; b. at Moussy-la-Vieiix, 
France; studied medicine in Paris, and practiced in the military hospitals. In 1841 he* 
went to Montevideo, S. A., where he was engaged in the practice of medicine for 12 
years, keeping all that time a meteorological register. Buiing the siege of Montevideo, 
•which continued 9 years, he was director of the medical service to the French and Italian 
legions. After the do'wnfall of Rosas, the Argentine dictator, in 1852, Dr. Martin de 
Mo ussy was employed by the government of president IJrquiza to prepare a geograph- 
ical description of the republic. In the execution of this task he spent 4 years in con- 
stant travel, visiting Paraguay, the Gran Chaco, portions of Chili and Bolivia, and all 
the jirgeutine provinces in succession. The results of his labors are embodied in his 
•w^ork in 3 vols., entitled, Bescriptioa, f/eof/raphigiie et staiistigue, dela Ckmfederation Argen- 
tine. This work, with the atlas a!,\ .^uipanying it, is of the highest authority. Dr. Mar- 
tin de Moussy was also one of the w riters of the EiLcydopklie des Connctmances tiUUs^ 
and of the Bictionnaire Politique. Died in Paris. 

MARTINET, Achille Louis, b. Paris, 1806; studied engraving at Rome, where 
he won the second grand prize in 1826, and the tirst in 1830. He has engraved from the 
works of the great Italian painters, and the most celebrated living artists as well. His 
earliest notable success was an engraving, exhibited in 1835, of Rembrandt’s portrait of 
himself; and among his later works may be mentioned engravings of Murillo’s “ Nativity,.’’ 
1869; and Heim’s “Martyrdom of St. Juliette,” 1873. 

MARTINEZ DE LA ROSA, Francisco, 1789-1862; b. Spain; studied law at the* 
umversity of Granada, and was appointed lecturer on ethics at the university of S. 
Miguel when less than 20 years old. The French had just invaded Spain, and he 
entered enthusiastically into the national movement. He -was employed by the junta of 
Granada, his native town, to get arms and supplies for the Spanish cause from the 
English at Gibraltar, and he afterw'ards went to England on the same errand. There, 
in 1811, his first poem, Zamgma. Y^^^ published, "lie wi'ote also, while in London, a 
sketch of the Spanish war of independence for Bianco White’s El Mpafiol, then 

being published. On his return to Spain he produced, at Cadiz, a tragedy called ia 
Vinda de Padilla, which was successful, and was followed by a comedy quepuede wi 
Empleo, satirizing political life. In 1813 he was returned to the cortesfrom Granada, and 
at once took a high position as an orator. He was a supporter of the constitution of 
1812, which king Ferdinand, on his return to Spain in 1814, overthrew, when Martinez, 
was sentenced to imprisonment for 10 years. Released by an insurrection in 1820, he 
was for a short time secretary of state, hut his opinions had somewhat moderated during 
Ms absence, and he lost favor with the populace, to avoid whose violence he resigned. 
The next eleven years of his life were passed in Paris, with an occasional trip to'ltaiy 
arid Germany. Between 1827 and 1837 he published at Paris a collection of his Ormu 
Litemrias in 5 vols. These contain, besides the Yinda de Padilla, 4^ plays: La 
WMa en Gasa y la Madre en la Mascara; Edipo, o. classical tragedy; Aben Humeya, 
founded on the Moorish insurrection imder Philip II. ; and La Gonjm^acion de Venecia, 
written in the manner of the French romanticists. In the collection are also included a 
Poetica, or treatise on the art of poetry, and a number of essays on Spanish literature. 
In 1830 he vvas permitted to return to Spain, and began to write a historical novel, BrMa 
the last volume of which was not published till 1846. Meanwhile he 
became the head of a liberal ministry, and was tbe author of the royal statute of 1834, 
which created a constitutional government like the English, and took away the ancient 
privileges of the provinces. The abolition of these privileges caused a revolt by 
the Basque provinces, which attaclied themselves to Don Carlos; civil war broke out, 
Martinez de la Rosa and the moderates became more and more unpopular, an attempt 
was made upon his life in 1835, and the next 3 ^ear he resigned. He distinguished himself 
in opposition in the cortes, and he once more took office; but the constitution of 1812 
was restored, the royal statute annulled, and on the fall of queen Christina in 1840 he 
again went to Paris, and resumed the composition of Espiritu del Sigh, a work on poli- 
tical seience, which had booh begun in 1835, and whose tenth and last volume was pub- 
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lished in 1851. Upon the fall of Espartero he entered the Karvaez cahliet, and was 
.aftei-wards ambassador to Paris and to Rome. Retiiniing to Spain he was elected pres- 
ident of the chamber of tbe peers; and he was perpetual secretary of the Spanish 
•academy. , . 

MAETIKIOTE'’ or Haktinico, called by the natives. Madian a, one of the Lesser xin- 
tilies, is 40 m. long, about 12 m. broad, and has an area of about 380 sq.m., and ’*75, 
160,831 inhabitants, of who!n about 90,000 are black. The island was discovered by 
the Spaniards in 1493, colonized by the French in 1035, and now' belongs to that nation. 
It is of an oval form, with much indented coasts, and is everywhere mountainous ; the 
highest peak, mount Pelee being considerably more than 4,000 ft. above sea-level. There 
are six extinct volcanoes on the island, one of them with an enormous crater. The cultivated 
portion of Martinique ( about one-tbird of the whole ) lies chiefly along the coast. The 
climate is moist, but, except during Mie rainy season, is not unhealthy, and the soil is 
very productive. Of the land in cultivation, about three-fifths are occupied with sugar 
cane. Slavery was abolished in 1848. The island is liable to dreadful hurricanes. ^ A. 
floating dock w^as opened in 1867, at Port-la-France, the capital (formerly Fort Royal); 
.a telegTaph line thence to St. Pierre (q.v.) was at v/ork in 1866; and since then a railway 
has been set on foot. The exports exceed a million sterling in annual value. 

MARTIN MAR-PRELxATE, Coxtuovebsy op. Certain tracts; appeared in England 
about 1580, described by Hardwick in his church history “as a series of scurrilous libels 
in wiiich the queen, bishops, and the rest of the conforming clergy were assailed with 
every kind of contumely.'’ They are supposed to have bemi written by some Puritan 
radicals in the height of the controversy between tbe church and the Puritans. One 
writer thinks “there is reason to believe that the wiiole was a contrivance of the Jesuits;” 
but of this there is no evidence. Two Puritan divines, Udal and Penry, were tried, and 
charged with the authorship, but they refused to make any disclosures, and the real 
authorship of the lampoons wars never known. Neale, in his history of the Puritans, gives 
their titles and contents. 

MABTIHMAS, in Scotland, is one of the four quarter-days for paying rent — viz., 
Nov. 11. 

MARTINSBURG, at, in n.e. West Virginia, in the neighborhood of the Blue Ridge, 
a region of great fertility; pop. ’80, 6,384. It is at the junction of the Martinsburg and 
Potomac division of the Cumberland Valley railroad and the Baltimore and Ohio, and 
is the center of an important and increasing trade. It is 78 m. e. of Cumberland, and 
100 ni. w, of Baltimore. It is lighted with gas, and has water-works erected at a cost of 
190,000, a large court-house, 3 newspapers" 11 churches, 3 banks (one national), with a 
capital, collectively, of |200,000. It has a fine market, a variety of stores, and a number 
of railroad repair shops, employing 600 hands. Its industries are the manufacture of 
furniture and carriages; it has also distilleries, planing and flour mills. There are 6 
excellent public schools, and 2 seminaries for girls. 

MAETIUS, Caul Friedkich Philipp you, one of the most distinguished of modern 
travelers and naturalists,!), at Erlangen, 1794. He studied medicine at Erlangen, and 
had published tw'o botanical wmrks, w’ben he w^as induced to proceed to Brazil as a 
member of a scientifle expedition sent out by the. Austrian and Bavarian governments, and 
by his researches in that country acquired" a reputation inferior perhaps to that of no 
scientific traveler except Humboldt. He was specially intrusted with the botanical 
department, but his researches extended to etlinogi’aphy, statistics, geogTaphy, and 
natural science in general; and his works, published after his return, exhibit a poet’s 
love of nature and great powers of description. These wmrks are : Rem nach Brasilmi 
(3 vols. Munich, 1824-31); Qenei'a et Species Plantanm (3 vols. Munich, 1824- 
•82); and leones Plantamrn Cryptogam^ (Munich, 1828-34). He also published 
a most valuable monograph of palms, Genera et 82 )ecies Palmartim (3 vols. Munich, 1823 
-45). He is the author of a number of other botanical wmrks, some of which are 
monographs of orders and genera; also of w'orks relative to tropical America, as Die 
F^ansen und IMeve des fropmlienAmerilri. i)il\ii\^^ 1831); Das Naturell, die Kraukheiten, 
das Arztflium vnddie Beibnitfel derUrhewohner Brasiliens (Munich, 1848); Systema Materim 
Medim VegetaMUsBrasiliensis (Leip. 1843). He also contributed largely to the Flora BrasF 
lien sis; and wTote Beitrage zur Fthnograpim u. Spracltenkunde Amerifeas mmals Brazilien 
(1867), etc. He was professor of botany and director of the botanic garden at ^lunich. He 
died in 1868. 



MARTLET, in heraldry, a bird resembling a swallow, with long wings, very short 
beak and thighs, and no visible legs, given as a mark of cadency to the fourth son. It is 
also otherwise used as a charge. The martlet was originally meant for the martin, and 
in tlie earliest heraldry, it is not deprived of its feet. 

'TOS, a t. of Andalusia, Spain, 16 m. s.w\ of the city of Jaen, on a steep hill 
crowned by an old castle. It is resorted to for its mineral waters. Pop, stated at 11,000. 

MARTYN, Henry, 1781-1812; b. Truro, eo. of Cornwall, England; of humble origin, 
his father being a laborer in the mines of Gw'enap. At the age "of seven he was placed 
at the grammar school of Truro wdth Dr. Carden, wdiere he made great proficiency in 

till the age of fourteen, he offered himself as a candidate 
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for a vacant scliolarsliip at Corpus Gliristi colltege, Oxford, but, being unsuccessful, lie 
returned to Dr. Carden’s school, and after two years’ study entered, in . 1797, . St. John’s 
college, Cambridge; obtained in 1801 the highest academical honor of “senior wrangler” 
iiul the prize for tlie greatest proficiency in niatheinatics; in 1802 was chosen fellow of 
his coileae, besides gaining the first prize for the best Latin prose composition. The 
sufiiden dfiat.h of his father and the earnest preaching with the faithful counsel of Mr. 
Simeon, the university preacher, led to his conversion and dedication to the ministry. 
A remark of Mr. Simeon on the good resulting from the services of Dr. Carey in India, 
and a perusal of the Life, of JDakicl Bmimrd.led. to his deciding to he a missionary. 
Bright prospects of honorable distinction at Cambridge, intense enthusiasm In literafy 
pursuits, an exquisite relish for the refined enjoyments of social life, affected not his 
purpose. After receiving ordination in 1808, he wuas curate of the rev. C. Simeon; 
ill 1S04 lie was public examiner in St. John’s in the classics and Locke’s treatise on the 
uiiderstaudhig; in 1805 he sailed for India as chaplain in the East India company’s 
service, and reached Calcriita in May, 1808 ; in September received his appointment to Diiia- 
pore, ami soon conducted worship among the natives in their own vernacular, and 
established schools for their instruction. He engaged while here in the stud^’’ of Sanskrit, 
in revising the sheets of his Hindustani version of the New Testament, and superin- 
tending the Persian translation made by Sabat. He had religious discussions daily with 
his moonshee and pundit. In 1807 he completed the translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer into Hindustani. In March of the same year he finished o. Ctymmentary on the 
Parables. In 1809 his ministry among the heathen began and he was stationed at 
Oawnpore. He suffered exceedingly in the Journey from Dinapore from the intense 
heat. And soon after his arrival he preached to a thousand soldiers in a hollow square, 
in the open air, with the heat so great that even before sunrise many dropped down from its 
effect. He continued his work among the hundreds of heathen mendicants who crowded 
around him. Having perfected himself in the Persian language, he decided to extend 
his labors to that country, and took up his residence at Shiraz, where he revised, with 
the aid of learned natives, his Persian and Arabic translation of the New Testament, 
and held discussions with the mollalis and sufis, many of whom wmre greatly impressed. 
“Henry Martyn,” said a Persian mollah, “was never beaten in argument; he was a 
good man, a man of God.” In view of the effect of his frequent discussions, and of his 
being engaged in a translation of the New Testament into Persian, the preceptor of all the 
mollahs N\Tote an Arabic defense of Mohammedanism. To this Martyn replied in 
Persian. At Shiraz he held a public discussion w^itli a professor of Mohammedan law% 
and another more important with Mirza Ihraheem in a court of the palace of one of the 
Persian princes, where was collected a large body of mollalis. Having finished his 
translation of the New?* Testament, he commenced aversion of the Psalms from the 
Hebrew. Having ordered two copies of the New^ Testament to he prepared, one for tlie 
king of Persia, the other for the prince Abbas Mirza, his son, he left Shiraz for Talaiz 
to make the presentation, but w^as seized with fever on the w^a}^ and so prostrated that 
he found it necessary to seek a change of climate. Compelled thus so relinquish his 
purpose, sir Gore Oiiseley, the British ambassador, promised to present the New^ Testl- 
ment at court, whicli he did, and the king publicly expressed his approbation of the 
work. The ambassador also carried the MS. to St. Petersburg, wdiere, under his 
superintendence, it was printed and put into circulation. Martyn now decided to return 
to England, and Sept., 1812, set out for Constantinople, reaching Tocat in Asia Minor, 
where "his utter prostration compelled him to stop. Either falliim’ a victim to the plague 
then raging or sinking under the disease which had so greatly reduced him, he died Oct. 
16, 1812, in the 82d year of his age. A monument wars erected at Tocat in 1856. Ho 
was the author of Sermons, Contromrsial Tracts, Journals and Letters. 

MARTYNIA, a genus of plants belonging to the order hignoniacece (q.v.). They are 
low, branching annuals w^ith thick stems; leaves simple, rounded; flow^ers in racemes, 
large, bell-shaped, and somewdiat 2-iipped; fertile stamens, 4, sometimes only 2. The 
fruit is a pod with a long incurved beak; wdien ripe the pod splits into 2-hooked horns, 
opening at the apex, between the horns. Seeds numerous, black, with a thick, wrinkled 
coat. The plant has a rather unpleasant odor. There are seven or eight species, which 
are natives of wmrm countries, except il£ wdiich is a native of the United 

States, growing on the banks of the Mississippi, in southern Illinois, and south-w’‘estward. 
It is called the" unicorn plant, and is cultivated in gardens for its fruit, which, when the 
pods are young, are used for making pickles. The leaves of this species are heart-shaped, 
oblique, entire, the upper alternate; corolla dull white or purplish, or spotted with 
yellow^ and purple ; endocarp of the fruit crested on one side, long beaked. M. frag 7 'ans, 
fimn New Mexico, has violet purple tlow^ers, having a rather pleasant odor, somewhat 
like that of vanilla., , 

MARTYE {(^f. martyr, a witness), the name given in ecclesiastical history to those 
who, by their fearless profession of Christian truth, and especially by their fortitude in 
submitting to death itself rather than abandon their faith, bore the witness” of their 
blood to its superb iimau origin. Of the same use of the w^ord, there are some examples 
also in the New Testament, as in Acts xxii. 20, Apoc. ii. 18, and xvii, 6. But this 
sneaning, as its technical and established signification, is derived mainly from ecdlesi- 
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astical -writers. During the persecutions (q.v.) of the Christians in the -firat „ 
prrfm-iT“de'Xto'?'^^^^^ Christian, record that many oListiX 

maityis benediction to kiss his chains, to visit him in prison, or to converse -with hiiiv 
chm-ruf * that their great and superabundant merit might in the eves of the 

““‘I weakness of less perfect brethren aprSe arot 
hj -ft hioh the martyrs gave to those sinners -who were undergoino- a course of nnwS 
penancjj, letters of commemlation to their bishop, in order that their courv of Ln^nlt 
might be shortened or suspended altogether. See Indulgence The dav of 

ImX?. mSar or'M martyrs’ enSg into et^ia Me 

asking tlieir intercession. See Invocation The number of mATtwa i 
ChristianitTlfas beeraTubTecf I^n 

: whose death is recoiried Svi and vii^ Stephen, 

Verulam, who suffered under Diocletian iii 

MARTYR, Peter, Italian historian. See Anc4hieka. 

MARTYR, Petek, Protestant reformer. See Veemigli, Pietro Maetieb. 

moZ®aM Sand tSd pirR “ ‘I’® of 

partly for the guidance S the dHon of the f M ^ services of the church. 
The use of the martyrolo"-v is common liotiftn tni^r ? martyrs, 

the latter of which it is callSl Meiwlogion (from men amonih)^or 

earliest extant Greek m-irtvmloo-ir ov month-calendar.” The 

published in l-ra^by c“S ul&ni The t lu .®®“*“7. It was 

Praime^bTpbrlLf InTin’ g’®'’ “ y’^VenwaWe^^^^^^^ in 

SS^ed^^aThS^^ 

cardinal BaroiiUis in 1586. A stiU more critic- edbionf commentary by the celebrated 
Herehert Rosweidi nncal edition vas issued by the learned Jesuit,, 

Hanuman (q.v.j.*^ ^BWma!”ti(fsecond^oOlfe Ms wife is AnjanS, and his son 

■wise considered as an offspring of this god ' " P^'ooes (see MahabhAeata), is like- 

1630. at 


He returned to England about 1653 and yv^^qT^!? according to Milton. 

Mr. Dutton; in 16^7 he ‘Mor to a 

his native town to represent it in nar -micnt ^ Miosen by 

singular and honorable. Without fortune' oi^^inflTOnoP^' 

talent as a speaker, nor, indeed brilliant intcIIpotnPf??-,'??®/- no commanding 

a character for integrity so gemiiiie and liin-b twf ' uf ^nv kind, he maintaineil 
his conduct, and allowed him to t he end oH i^lil 

it would have occasionally fared ^ Otherwise^ 

«.«» D...r, ... u uTorr uisr a3.,“sf s^r- X s 
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pair of stairs in one of tlie little courts in the Strand, ” is belieVed to be essentially 
true, and indicates a certain noble republican simplicity of nature which cannot be 
too iiiglily admired. Marvell died Aug. 16, 1678, not without suspicion of poison. 
His writings, partly in verse and partly in prose, are satirical, sharp, honest and pithy 
(like his talk), but they relate to matters of temporary interest, and are now well-nigh 
forgotten. An edition of them was published, along '^dth a life of the author, hv capt. 
Edward Tliooipsoii, London, 1776. ' 

MAETEL OF PEE¥. .See Jalap. 

MARVIISr, Enoch M., d.d., b. Warren co., Mo., June 12, 1823; in 1841 became a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal church and a member of the Missouri conference. 
He was elected a bishop of the M. E. church, south, at the general conference held in 
Mew Orleans in 1866. He enjoys a high reputation as a preacher, and has published a 
treatise on The IFor/i; of Christ. His official residence is at St. Louis. 

.MxARWAR. See Joudpoke, ante. 

MARX, Kabl, b.^ Prussia, 1818; educated at Bonn and Berlin; in 1842 went to 
'Cologne, where he edited the Rhemisclie Zeitimg for a year, when it was suppressed. He 
now establisiied himself in Paris and undertook, with Arnold Ruge, the publication of 
an edition of Hegel’s Pkilomphy of Jtirispinidence, revised, and other literaiy labors. 
Having employed the press to attack Prussia, the Prussian government asked his expul- 
sion from France, yvliich was granted, and he settled in Brussels in 1846. He had now 
become interested in the International, the new socio-political organization, and devoted 
himself with ardor to the promulgation of advanced views concerning the rights of labor 
and of the laboring-class. After the revolution of 1848 he again went to Paris, his sen- 
tence of banishment being now rendered inoperative; but soon afterwards established in 
Cologne the Wfue RheiniscJie Zeitung, iu the interest of social and political liberty. He 
was by this time a pronounced agitator, constantly embroiled with the authorities on 
account of the progressive character of his ideas and the boldness of his utterances. In 
1849 he committed himself in the instance of the Baden insurrection, and was expelled 
from Germany, retiring once more to France and thence to London, where he has resided 
ever since. In 1864 he became a member of the International; and having been chosen 
to prepare the constitution and other initial documents of the organization, these were 
adopted at the congress of Geneva in 1866. In framing these important documents, 
Marx came in competition with Mazzini and Bakunin, both of whom preioared pro- 
grammes for this occasion. The statement by Marx of the foundation and motive of the 
International, is precise, definite, and conclusive, without being so radical and revolu- 
tionary as the ideas of some of its members, including Marx himself; wdio, on the occur- 
rence of the atrocities of the commune in Paris, did not hesitate to issue a pamphlet 
indorsing the action of the communists. The rules of the International, as framed by 
Marx and adopted by the congress of Geneva, were as follows: Considering that the 
emancipation of the working classes must be conquered by the working classes them- 
selves ; that the struggle for the emancipation of the working classes means not a struggle f or 
class privileges and monopolies, but for equal rights and duties, and the abolition of all 
class rule; that the economical subjection of the man of labor to the monopolizer of the 
means of labor, that is, the sources of life, lies at the bottom of servitude in all its forms, 
of all social misery, mental degradation and political dependence ; that the economical 
emancipation of the working classes is therefore the great end to which every political 
movenient ought to be subordinate as a means; that all efforts aiming at that great end 
have hitherto failed, from the want of solidarity between the manifold divisions of labor 
in each country, and from the absence of a fraternal bond of union between the working 
classes of different countries; that the emancipation of labor is neither a local nor a 
national, hut a social problem, embracing all countries in which modern society exists, 
and depending for its solution on the concurrence, practical and theoretical, of the most 
advanced countries ; that the present revival of the working classes in the most industrious 
countries of Europe, while it raises a new hope, gives solemn w^arning against a relapse 
into the old errors, and calls for the immediate combination of the stiU disconnected 
movements: for these reasons, the first international workingmen’s congress declares 
thait this international association, and all societies and individuals adhering to it, will 
acknowledge truth, justice, aud morality as the basis of their conduct toward each other 
and toward all men, without regard to color, creed, or nationality. This congress con- 
siders it the duty of a man to claim the rights of a man and a citizen, not only for him- 
self, but for every man who does his duty. Mo rights without duties, no duties without 
rights. ^ And in this spirit they have drawn up the following rules of the international 
association: 1. This association is established to afford a central medium of communica- 
tion and co-operation between workingmen’s societies existing in different countries and 
aiming at the same end, viz. : the proteGtion, advancement, and complete emancipation 
of the w orking classes. 2. The name of the society shall he “ The International Working 
Men’s Association.” 3. The general council shall consist of workingmen belonging to 
the different countries represented in the international association. It shall from its own 
members elect the ofiicers necessary for the transaction of business, such as a president, 
a treasurer, a general secretary, corresponding secretaries for the different countries, etc. 
Tlie congress appoints annually the seat of the general council, elects a number of mem. 
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Tiers, with power to add to their numbers, and appoints time and place for the meeting of 
the next congress. The. -delegates assemble at tlie appointed time and place without any 
special invitation. ■ The general council may, in case, of need, change the place, but .has no 
power to postpone the time of meeting. 4. On its annual meetings, the general congress 
shall receive a public account of the annual transactions of the general council. In cases 
■ of urgency it may convoke the general cong.ress befo.re the regular yearly term. 5. I'he 
general coiiiicii shall form an international agency between the different co-operating asso- 
ciations, so that the workingmen in one country be constantly informed of the movements 
of their class in every other country; that an inquiry into the social state of the different 
couiitvies, of Europe* be made simultaneously, and under a common direction; that the 
questions of general interest mooted in one society be ventilated by all; and that when 
immediate practical steps should be needed, as, for instance, in case of international quar- 
rels, the action of the associated societies be simultaneous and uniform. Whenever it 
seems opportune, the general council shall take the initiative of proposals to be laid before 
the different national or local societies. To facilitate the communications, the general 
councii shall publish periodical reports. 6. Since the success of the working men’s mow- 
ment in each country cannot be secured but by the power of union and combination, while, 
on the other hand, the usefulness of the interiiatioiial general council must greatly depend 
on the circumstance wffiether it has to deal with a few national centers of working men’s 
associations, or with a greater number of small and disconnected local societies, the mem- 
bers of the internationai association shall use their utmost efforts to combine the discon- 
nected working men’s societies of their respective countries into national bodies represented 
by central national organs. It is self-understood, however, that the application of this rule 
will depend upon the peculiar laws of each country, and that, apart from legal obstacles, 
no independent local society shall be precluded irom directly corresponding with the 
general councii. 7. The various branches and sections shall, at their places of 
abode and as far as their influence may extend, take the initiative not only in all matters 
tending to the general progressive improvement of public life, but also in the foundation 
of productive associations and other institutions useful to the working class. 8. Each, 
member of the international association, on removing his domicile from one country to 
another, will receive the fraternal support of the associated working men. 9. Everybody 
who acknowledges and defends the principles of the international working men’s associa- 
tion is eligible to become a member. Every branch is responsible for the integrity of tlie 
members it admits. 10, Every section, or branch has the right to appoint its own corre- 
sponding secretaiy. 11. While united in a perpetual bond of fraternal co-operation, the 
wmrldng men’s societies joining the international association will preserve their existent 
organizations intact, ll Everything not provided for in the present rules will be sup- 
plied by special regulations, subject to the revision of every congress.” 

HABY, TtiE Blessed Yirgin (Heb. Minam, Gr. Maria or Mariam), called in the 
New Testament ‘Uhe mother of Jesus” (Matt, ii, 11, Acts i. 14), as the mother of our 
Lord according to the flesh, is held in high honor by all Christians; and her intercession 
is involved with a higher religious worship and a firmer confidence than that of all the 
other saints, not only in the Roman church, but in all the Christian churches of the east 
— the Greek, the Syrian, the Coptic, the Abyssinian, and the Armenian. Of her per- 
sonal history, but few particulars are recorded in Scripture. Some details are filled up 
from the works of the early fathers, especially their commentaries or deductions fromi 
the scu-iptiiral narrative; some from the apocryphal Tvritings of the first centuries, and 
some from medieval or modern legendaries. I’he twofold genealogy of our Lord (Matt, 
i. 1-16, and Luke iii. 23-38) contains the only statement regarding the family of Mary 
’ivhicii the sacred writers have left. The genealesgy of our Lord in St. Matthew is traced; 
through Joseph; and as it is plainly assumed that Mary was of the same tomily with 
her husband Joseph, the evidence of the descent of the latter from David is equivalently 
an evidence of the origin of Mary from the same royal house. But the genealogy of 
Christ as traced in St. Luke is commonly held to be the proper genealog}^ of his mother 
in the flesh, Mary. Hence it is inferred that the Heli of this genealogy (Luke iii. 23> 
was the father of Mary; and it may be added, in confirmation of this inference, that 
Mary is called in the Talmud the “ daughter of Heli,” and that Epiphanius (Hor, Ixxviii. 
11 . 17) says her parents were Anna and “Joachim,” a name interchanged in Scripture 
(as 2 Cliron. xxxvi. 4) with Eiiachim, of which name Eli or Heli is an abridgment. The 
incidents in her personal history recorded in Scripture are few in niimber, and almost 
entirely refer to her relations with our Lord. They will be found in Matt, i., li., xii. 
Luke i., ii. ; John ii., xix. ; and Acts i., where the last notice of her is of her “ persever- 
ing in prayer” with the disciples and the holy women at Jerusalem after our Lord’s 
ascension (Acts i. 14). Beyond the few leading facts which will be found under these 
references, the Scripture is silent as to the life of Mary during the presence of our Lord 
on earth; nor of her later life is there any record in the canonical Scriptures. The 
apocryphal gospels, entitled ‘‘The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, ’’ and the “Prote 
vangelion of the Birth of Christ,” contain some additional, but, of course, unauthentic 
particulars as to the lineage, birth, and early years of Mary; among which is the mira- 
culous story of her betrdtUal with Joseph, immortalized by the pencil of Raphael, 
according to which narrative Joseph was selected from among aU who had been pro- 
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couiieil of Ephesus speaks of her as having, lived with John at that city, v/here she died 
line! was buried. Another epistle, nearly contemporaneous, tells that she died and was- 
].]Urled tit Jeriistiieiii, at the foot of the mount of Olives, Connected, with this tradition 
is ,ae incident which lias so often formed a subject of sacred art, of the apostles coming 
to her tomb oti the tiiird day after her interment, and finding the tomb empty, but exhtih 
ing an “exeetd.iig sweet fragrance.” On this tradition is founded the belief of her 
having been assiii.ned into heaven, which iS' celebrated in the festival of the assumption. 
The date of her death is commonly fixed at the year of our Lord 63, or, according to 
another account, the year 48. Another tradition makes her survive the cruciflxioii only 
11 years. 

Many theological questions .regarding the Yirgin Mary have been raised among; 
Christians of the various churches, which would fc quite out of place here. One of 
these, which possesses present interest, has been treated under a separate head. See- 
Immaculate Coi^ceptiox. Tire perpetual virginity of Mary is not explicitly attested in 
Scripture, and there are even certain phrases which at first sight seem to imply that 
cbiidreii were born of her after the birth of Jesus, as that of his being called (Matt. i. 
25, Luke ii. 7) her "'first-horn son,” and that of James and others being more than once 
called “ brothers of the Lord.” On the latter argument, no critic acquainted with the 
wdde scriptural use of the word “ brother” would ever rely. The former, which was 
urged anciently by Helvidius and others, but was rejected by the unanimous voice of 
tradition, is founded on a phrase susceptible of equal latitude of interpretation. The 
perpetual virginity of Mary is held as a linn article of belief in the Roman and eastern 
churches. Protestants hold nothing positively on the siibjeet. The controversies 
regarding the Virgin Mary have reference to the lawfulness of the worship which is 
rendered to her in some Christian communities. See Maiuolatiiy. 


MARY, Mother of Jesus (ante), was of the lineage of David and probably a daugh- 
ter of Heli, who stands in Luke’s genealogical record first after Joseph. It is stated 
concerning her in the New Testament: That the home of her youth was in Nazareth; 
that she became the espoused wife of Joseph, a descendant of David, but before their 
marriage was told by the angel Gabriel, sent from heaven to Nazareth, that, by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, she was to become the mother of the Son of God, whom she should 
name Jesus, and who, raised to the throne of his father David, would reign thereon for- 
ever; that, after Joseph also had been divinely informed of the truth concerning her, she 
was received by him as his wife, and as such retained her virginity until the birth of 
Jesus, her first-born son, which took place at Bethlehem under the circumstances related 
by Luke; that, by divine direction, she and Joseph fled into Egypt with Jesus in order 
to defeat Herod’s designs against him; that after Herod’s death she returned with lier 
husband and child to Nixzaretli ; and, except during her annual visits to Jerusalem at the 
feast — in one at least of which, when Jesus was 12 years old, he went with her- — remained 
with him in their home there until his public life and ministry began. After that time 
she is brought forward four times only in the New Testament: 1. At the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee, where she said to Jesus, “They have no wine.” 2. At Capernaum,, 
when Jesus was teaching a great multitude who were seated attentively around him. 
Mary, with his brethren, unable to force her way to him, sent messengers, wdio cried out 
to himdhat his mother and his brethren were standing outside wishing to see and talk 
with him: Jesus did not go out to her or send her any answer; but, without ceasing his 
instructions, said “ Who is my mother and who are my brethren?” and, stretching forth 
Ms hand towards his disciples, thus answered his own question, “My mother and my 
brethren are those who are hearing and doing the word of God ” — and with wider appli- 
cation still to all places and all times — “ Whosoever ii willing to do the will of my Father 
in heaven, he is my brother and sister and mother.” 3. John records that Mary the 
mother of Jesus, with three or four of her friends, having been standing firmly by the 
cross, probably from the beginning of the crucifixion, Jesus, just before his deatii, see- 
ing her there and the beloved disciple standing by her, said to her, “Woman, behold thy 
son,” and to him, “ Behold thy mother.” After this, knowing that then all things had 
been accomplished, he spake his last words and uttered his final cry. Thus, amidst all 
its brevity, the Scripture narrative makes it clear that she who had heard the first infant 
cry of Jesus heard also his closing cries of anguish; and from that very hour she was 
comforted in what became to her a beloved home. It is related, also, that she saw the 
tomb in which his body was laid. 4. After the ascension of Jesus to heaven Luke : 
records the presence of Mary with the apostles, the company of the women, and the breth 
ren of Jesiis in the upper room at Jerusalem; where she and" they continued strenuously in 
prayer until, on the day of Pentecost, the Holy Spirit was poured upon them fi'om on 
Mgh. This is the last scriptural notice of her, and it supplies the last thing certainly 
known concerning her earthly life. As the inspired narrative introduces her by record- 
ing the heavenly benediction pronounced upon ber, and her own magnificent song of 
humble, grateful praise; so it leaves her praying, in common with the rest of the disci- 
ples, for the promised blessing from on high. All beyond the above that is related of ' 
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her by multitudes of ’writers in various ages of the cbiircli is mere legend. A lender 
interest and the respect due to her mysterious and sublime relation to the Christ of Cod, 
natural concerning her in the minds'of ail devout Christians, may have been in some 
degree prevented by the claims for her worship which have been advanced by large por- 
tions of the church. 

MAEY I., Queen of England, daughter of Henry YIII. by his first wife, Catharine of 
Aragon, was b. at Greenwich on Feb. 18, 1517. She was in her early years a great 
iuvoi'ite with her father, w^ho had her carefully educated after the masculine fashion of 
her time. Erasmus praises particularly the style of her Latin letters. At the age of 
seven she was betrothed to the emperor Charles V. ; but when Henry sought a divorce 
from queen Catharine, the Spanish monarch broke off the engagement. Her father then 
tried to marry her to Francis I, of France, but his design did not succeed. Francis, 
however, asked for his second son, the duke of Orleans, but Henry in turn refused. 
After the birth of Elizabeth, Henry’s affections were diverted to that princess; and whe^ 
James Y. of Scotland sought the hand of Mary, it was refused, on the ground that the 
issue of such union might imperil the right of Anne Boleyn’s children to the crown. 
This was virtually condemning Mary to celibacy, and doubtless had the effect of making 
her still more attached to the Catholic party, to which, on account of her training, her 
natural tendencies, and the wu’cngs of her mother, she was already closely allied. Several 
other matrimonial negotiations, with the prince of Portugal, the duke of Cleves, and the 
duke of Bavaria, also came to nothing. About this time shewms in great danger of 
losing her life, on account of her strong attachment to her mother’s interests. Toward 
the close of Henry’s reign, better prospects opened out for her; in 1544 she was restored 
to her place in the line of succession, of which she had been deprived, and she lived on 
very good terms wdth Catharine Parr, the last of her father’s numerous wives. During 
the reign of her half-brother, Edward YI., she lived in retirement, but had three more 
offers of marriage— from the duke of Brunswick, the markgraf of Brandenburg, and the 
infante of Portugal— none of which was accepted. On the death of Edward in 1558 she 
was proclaimed queen; and after a brief and imbecile struggle on the part of those who 
advocated the claims of lady Jane Grey, was crowned in "October of the same year by 
Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester. A fierce spirit in favor of the papacy soon 
began to show itself, although it does not appear that Mary herself was at first disposed 
to be severe; she even occasionally interfered to mitigate the cruelties of Gardiner and 
Bonner; but after her marriage wvith Philip of Spain (July 25, 1554), to whose father she 
had been betrothed many years before, a "worse spirit took possession of her, or at least 
worse counsels prevailed; and those bloody persecutions began which have given her an 
odious name in history. Her domestic life was wretched; Philip, w-hom she loved with 
a morbid passion, proved a sour, selfish, and heartless husband. She had no children, 
and exasperation and loneliness ’working upon a temper naturally obstinate and sullen, 
without doubt rendered her more compliant to the sanguinary policy of the reactionary 
bishops. Fortunate^ for England, her reign was brief. She died — after much suffer- 
ing from dropsy and nervous debility— Hov, 17, 1558. She has been made the subject 
of a tragedy by Alfred Tennyson. 

MARY II., Queen of Great Britain, 1662-94; b. England; daughter of James 
11. and Anne Hyde, who was daughter of the earl of Clarendon. At the age of fifteen 
she was married to William, prince of Orange; and went "with Mm to England in 1689. 
During the same year parliament declared the cro'wn of England vacant by the abdication 
of James, and conferred it upon William (III.) and Mary. She is said to have been meek 
and gentle in her disposition, not interfering in the administration of the government, 
except in the absence of her husband. She died of the small-pox, and left no children. 

MARY, BROTHERS of, a Roman Catholic society founded at Bordeaux in 1817 by 
G. J. Chemlnade, a priest, for the purpose of instruction; confirmed by the pope in 1889; 
introduced into the United States in4849, where in 1875 there were 28 houses. 

MAEYLAHD, one of the original 18 American states, lies immediately s. of Pennsyl- 
vania, and is bounded on the e. by Delaware and the Atlantic ocean, between lat. 87® 58' 
to 39®Jl4'n., and long. 75® 4' to 79® 83' west Area, 11,124 sq.m., or 7,119,860 acres; 
pop. ’70, 780,094; income for the year 1877, |2, 109, 198. The line of Atlantic coast is but 
83 ra., but including Chesapeake bay, is 411 miles. This bay, 15 m. wide at its mouth, 
expands to a breadth of 80 m., wdth numerous islands, and reaches nearly across the state. 
The C'ountry rises gradually from the coast to the tops of the Alleghanies, with great 
varieties of formation, including deposits of coal, iron, copper, chromate of iron, silicates 
and hydrates of magnesia, marl, etc. The climate is temperate, and the soil fertile, pro- 
ducing wheat, Indian corn, cotton, tobacco, apples, plums, peaches, grapes. Its chief 
towns are Baltimore, Annapolis, Fredericktown, Cumberland. Vast quantities of fruit 
and of oysters are exported from Maryland. The annual produce of coal is valued at 
about $2,000,000. Maryland has upwards of 850 m. of rail’way. In 1870 there were 1779 
schools in the state — 1487 public, 72 classical, professional, and technical (including 2 
universities and 19 colleges), and 220 boarding and other schools. There were also 1316 
public libraries, 88 newspapers, and 1889 churches. Maryland was settled by a colony 
of Roman Catholic gentry from England, under a grant to the second lord Baltimore, 
1632, when it received its present name in honor of the English queen, Henrietta Maria. 
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In, IMD it was made,, as has been 'well said, "‘a land of sanctuai^,” by the toleratio,ii of 
:al! religious clenomiiiations ; but tbe Puritans, expelled from Yirginia, made great, trouble 
.ill, the^bolony. Organized as a state in ,1776, Maryland took a prominent part in the 
revolution. In the war of 1861, its sympathies' were" with the' south, and the .tirst blood 
of the war was shed in Baltimore, seVeral Massachusetts volunteers haring been killed* 
■on their way to Washington. During the war it was- invaded from Y'irgina, and made 
the scene of bloody conflicts. 

M,ARYLAKD (ante). The first settlement wfltiiin the state -was that of capt. William 
■'Clay borne and ills pai-ty, on, Kent island, in Chesapeake hay, in 1631. George Calvert, 
the hirst lord Baltimore" .explored the Yirginia settlements and Chesapeake bay in 1628. 
and was delighted with the country ; hut being a Roman Catholic, and finding the church 
of England party had full sway, lie is supposed to ; have returned to his .possessions in 
Newfoundland. In 1632, having returned to England, he obtained from the king a 
renewal of his Newfoundland charter, enlarged to include the territory now forming the 
states of Maryland and -Delaware. He, died before the papers were executed, and they 
were issued by Charles I. to his son Ceceliiis Calvert, second lord Baltimore, June 20, 
1632. Tiie charter conferred upcn him and his heirs forever, absolute ownership of the 
■territory, and also civil and ecclesiastical powers of a feudal sort. The name of Maryland 
was given to the colony in compliment to the queen, Henrietta Maria, Lord Baltimore 
did not emigrate to xAmerica, but made his brother, Leonard Calvert, manager of the 
expedition, which consisted of 200 iDersons. They sailed from Cowes, isle of Wight, 
Nov. 22, 1683, in two small vessels, the Ark and the Dove, and, after touching at several 
•of the West India islands, landed at point Comfort, Ya., Feb. 24, 1684. "'From this 
point they sailed, Mar. 3, up the Chesapeake and into the Potomac, landing at an island 
which they called St. Clement’s, where, on the 25th, they ‘'offered for the first time in. 
this region of the world the sacrifice of the mass,” and erected a large wooden cross as 
/'a trophy to Christ the Savior,” chanting before it on beuded knees the litany of the 
cross. Proceeding n. about nine leagues, the,y entered a river -whicli they called St. 
■George’s, and landed on its right bank, where, "on Mar. 27, 1634, with appropriate relig- 
ious and military ceremonies," they consecrated the spot on which they proposed to build 
a city, to which they gave the name of St. Mary’s, of whicli scarcely a trace remains. 
The colonists 'were * nearly all Roman Catholics and gentlemen of wealth and respecta- 
'Mlity, and the intention of lord Baltimore was to found a Catholic province upon a 
feudal basis, wvith a hereditary nobility, primogeniture, etc. This scheme was defeated 
by the operation of a clause in the charter which prescribed that Iuays could be made only 
with the “ advice, assent, and approbation of the freemen of said province, or of the greater 
part of them, or of their delegates or deputies.” There was a dispute between the assem- 
bly and lord Baltimore as to which of them had the right to initiate legislation, but it 
'was settled in 1638 by the concession of the latter that the power should be exercised by 
the former, and in the next year the first statutes of Maryland were enacted. Clay borne 
•and his colony on Kent island refused to acknowledge allegiance to the new government, 
and he and his adlierents -were expelled. In 1642 a company of Puritans, excluded from 
Yirginia fo'i non-conformity, settled at Providence, now Annapolis, and put themselves 
in opposition to the government. Clay borne also returned from England and regained . 
possession of Kent island. The governor attempted in vain to dispossess him, and he 
and his partisans, united with the Puritans, became masters of the province, and in 1645 
^compelled the governor to flee into Yirginia. In 1647 the governor returned with a mil- 
itary force and recovered possession of "the province. By act of the assembly in 1639 the 
Roman Catholic religion was made the creed of the state. Ten years later, in 1649, an 
•act was passed declaring that “no person or persons whatsoever, professing to believe in 
.Jesus Christ, shall from henceforth be anyway troubled, molested, or discountenanced 
for and in respect of his or her religion, nor in "the free exercise thereof, nor in anyway 
compelled to the belief or exercise of any other religion against his or her consent.” 
The Puritans continuing still to be turbulent, their settlement by way of conciliation was, in 
1650, erected into a separate county named Anne xlrundel, and as other Puritans still 
■arrived from England, Charles county was shortly afterward organized for their benefit 
Their numbers increased to such an extent that in the next assembly they had a majority. 
In 1652, the royal government of England having been superseded by the commonwealth, 
commissioners from the mother country visited Maryland, with whom were associated 
Clayborne, the troublesome opponent of the government founded under lord Baltimore, 
and Bennett, the Puritan leader of xlnne x4.rundel county. The authority of the English 
commonwealth was completely establisiied in the colony, and Kent island was given up 
to Clayborne, while he also acquired Palmer island at the mouth of the Susquehanna, 
Gov. Stone was first removed, then reinstated. In 1654 lord Baltimore attempted to 
rregain possession of the province and re-establish the proprietary government, but with- 
out success. The Puritans established a commission for the government of the colony, 
placing capt. Puller at its head. A severe conflict ensued. Providence (now Annapolis) 
was attacked Mar. 25, 1655, by the proprietary party; but the assault was repulsed, the 
whole invading force being either killed or taken prisoners. Gov. Stone among the latter. 
JIany of the prisoners were condemned to death, and several were executed. In 1658, 
K IX.— 35 / 
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IioweYer, the proprietary government was restored. Cbarl>es Calvert, son of lord Balti- 
more, was governor from 1662 to 16T6, wdien the latter died and the former succeeded to 
his rights, and appointed Thomas Kotely as governor. After the overtlirowr of tlie com- 
moiiwealth in 1688, sir Lionel Copley was sent out as governor, and the capital was 
removed from St. Mary’s to Providence, wdiich wuis thereafter known as Annapolis, In 
1714 Charles Calvert, the lord proprietary, died, and was succeeded by his son, Benedict 
Leonard Calvert, who in turn died in the following year, and was succeeded by his son 
Charles, a Protestant. Hart, the last of the royal governors, wnis retained in olFice. 
Baltimore wms laid out in 1730, Frederick city was founded in 1745, and Georgeto-wii, 

■ now in the Distiict of Columbia, wms laid out in 1751. In spite of the efforts of the 
British government to repress manufactures in the colonies, eight copper furnaces and 
nine forges were in operation in Maryland in 1749, and wine to some extent was pro- 
I duced. The great staple export was tobacco, w'hich was made a legal tender in 1732 at 
one penny a pound. Mar^dand took an active part in the wmr which resulted in the 
extinction of the French domination upon this continent. The colony was also among 
the first to oppose the aggressions of the British government which led to the w’^ar of the 
revolution. As early as 1774 the proprietary government wrs superseded by the author- 
ity of the people. A bill of rights and a constitution wmre adopted in Nov., 1776. The 
first republican legislature assembled at Annapolis Feb. 5, 1777, and Thomas Johnson 
was the first republican governor. Maryland took a most efficient and honorable part 
in the revolutionary -war. In 1783 congress met at Annapolis, and it ivas there on 
Dec. 23, at the close of the war, that Washington resigned his commission as general-in- 
chief. The federal constitution was adopted in the Maryland convention April 28, 1788 
by a vote of 63 to 11. 

The part of the state called the Eastern Shore, lying between Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware bays and the Atlantic, is for the most part level, and in some places swampy. 
Toward the n. extremity the peninsula is somewhat rocky and broken. The Western 
Shore, lying between Chesapeake bay and the Potomac, is in the s. portion level and 
sandy, and in some places marshy; but, n. of the point just above Washington on the; 
Potomac, it is first hilly and afterwards mountainous. The main ranges of the Alle- 
ghanies pass through the narrow portion of the state extending w^estw^ard between Penn- 
sylvania and Yirginia. The highest mountains are not more than 2,500 ft. high. The 
. most beautiful scenery in the state is in a part of the Cumberland valley, in W asliington 
CO., near the Pennsylvania line. The state has on the Atlantic only 33 m. of coast and 
not a single good harbor ; but Chesapeake bay, extending nearly through the state from, 
s. to n., furnishes a coast-line of nearly 500 miles. Tlie bay is navigable through its 
whole extent, and has some good harbors. Baltimore, the principal city of the state, 
lies upon an arm of the Chesapeake called Patapsco bay. The Potomac, the principal 
'•iver, is navigable for about 125 m. on the w’. border. The other rivers of the state arei 
on the Western Shore, the Wicomico, Patuxent, South Severn, Patapsco, Bush, and 
Susquehanna; on the Eastern Shore, the Pocomoke, 3Ianokin, Nanticoke, Choptank, St.: 
Michael’s, Wye, Chester, Sassafras, Elk. Many of these rivers might properly be called 
estuaries of Chesapeake bay. Chincoteague, Sinepuxent, and St. Martin’s bays are 
sounds lying between the Eastern Shore and the island reefs and barriers which receive 
the Atlantic surf. Pocomoke sound, Tangier sound, and Eastern bay are a part of the 
Chesapeake, in which arc numerous islands, among them Kent, Blood worth’s, Holland’s, 
Smith’s, Tangier, Half moon, and Assateague, 

Copper, hematitic iron, galena, and manganese, are found in the central portion of 
the state, while hituniinous coal is abundant in the n.w., and bog-iron in the east. 
Marble, of several varieties, and limestone and sandstone for building, are abundant in 
the central portion of the state, while traces of gold, nickel, and cobalt have been found 
in some places. 

The wild animals are those usually found on the Atlantic coast. Bears are common 
in the w., and even the deer has not been exterminated. The fox, raccoon, and opossum 
are frequently met with. Wild ducks, in great variety, pigeons, partridges, snipe, and 
quail are found in immense numbers in the e. part of the state. Pish, of excellent qual- 
ity, are abundant, and the oysters of Chesapeake hay are large and finely flavored. 

The principal forest trees of the lowlands are the gum, cypress, cedar, juniper, dog- 
wood, magnolia, holly, elm, cherry, locust, persimmon, beech, sycamore, sassafras, pop- 
lar, and red maple, while in the mountainous districts are found several species of oak, 
maple, walnut, hickory, ash, chestnut, birch, pine, and spruce. 

The soil of the e. part of the state is a sandy loam, easily made productive by fertil- 
ization. Peaches and market-garden products grow here in great perfection. In the 
valleys of the central and northern portions of the state the soil is exceedingly fertile, 

^ producing large crops of tobacco, wheat, and corn. The climate is equable, subject 
neither to the severe cold of the north nor to the extreme heat of the south. The low 
and marshy lands on tjie Chesapeake and.the lower Potomac are to some extent mias- 
matic, but the rest of the state is generally healthful. The mean annual temperature 
varies from 54® to 64®. The mercury rarely falls below zero, while the summers are 
little if any warmer than in Pennsylvania. 

The number of farms in 1870 was 27,000; number of acres of improved farai land, 
2,914,007; cash value of farms, $170,369,684; of fanning implements and machinery, 
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"f paid in the year, 18,560,867; value of all farm produc- 


1 r®!- 7 , , vrsijU.v-Lj-atxu, live blUCiv, f>ie,'y:Ot5.0UO* WilPllt 

produced 5, 774,o03 bush.; rye, 307,089 bush; com, 11,701,817 bush.; oati 8 V'l oS 
bush.; Irish potatoes, l,08i,2O.j bush.; .sweet potatoes, 218,706 hush.; loh.-icco, lo^TSs’ssO 
7 Quitter, 0,014,729 lbs.; cheese, 6.732 lbs. ; hops, 2,800 lb's ■ flax 
118-938 lbs.; wine, 11,883 gallons ;’ miilc 
moksses, 28,563 gals.; hay, 223,119 tonsf mmiber of 
COWS. 94,794; Working oxen, 22,491; other 
cattle, 98,0i4; slwep, 129, 69i ; swme, 2oi,893; horses not on farms, 12,520; cattle not on 
JitT-u nver^^ 1873 has been estimated at 5.262,000 bush., and val- 

om 1 * ^ ® 88,000,000^; the rj-e crop at 309,000 bush., valued at §247,200; corn. 10,461 - 
1 1,836,000 bush., valued at |935,000; oat^ 

num1;efor^;-^ 8Uol,120; tobacco. 1%300,000 lbs., valued at |1, 486, 100, 

w 

.,-,a 1 1® ‘9 Maryland had 5,812 manufacturing establishments, employing 44,860 persons 

products“l7T6ol613““Th^®i*°lr®’^ Wages paid, $12,682,817; value of annual 

pioducts, $<0,593,613. The chief lines ot manufacturing industry- were: refining sugar' 

™ and®she?t‘t;“®’ flouriug-mill products, boots and shoes, irfn, fim 

copper, and siieLt-iion ware, tobacco and cis^’ars, canned fruits and vegetables canned 

products^ leather, furniture, liimbef, malt knd dis^ 
publishing, and copper smelting. The value of the 
oysters and fish canned m Baltimore m 1874 was estimated at more than $6 OOO 000 
thte tut property of the state for 1879 was $466,470,995. Adding to 

^ ^ assets of corporations, estimated at $42,472,896, to total assessmenffor 
taxation amounted to $o09,213,891. The average amount of tobacco received and 

0^369 "'“^^3,758 hhds. per annum! or an 

7*'?. cost Ot the labor of Inmdling and inspecting was 
1 fino nmitp^. . *• the Clearfield coal region for 1879 was about 

Sn shipped uS ‘lie year of 330,000 tons. The Cumberland 

. Maryland and the District of Columbia 1825 m. of railroad cost- 

one of*the^f<)ur?wp?f^“*^ 167,818,219. The principal roads are: the Baltimore and Ohio, 
a t across the co.ntinent ; the Annapolis and Elk Rido-e- 
the Nortten?^Cmte.if“A““*^w^ Baltimore; the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central; 

Ar ® w ‘\V IVederick and Pennsylvania; the Cumberland and Pennsyl- 
vania; the Western Maryland, and the Southern Maryland. 

^ 1 he foreign commerce of the state is confined almost entirely, to Baltimore The 

t°Li7Q®K3Q®‘‘5i June 80, 1874, were valued at |2‘9,802,811, the foreign 

f domestic exports, $27,514,731. There, were entered in Baltimore 

m 1870, irom loreign countries, 355 American vessels, aggregating 124,584 tons burden 
and employing 8, 982 men and boys, and 845 foreign vessels, of 14?, 706 tons burden and 
employing 6,0-^8 men and boys. Clearances in the same year for foreign ports’ 266 
American vessels, of 91,652 aggregate tons and manned by 3,006 men and bovs- and 348 
foieign vessels, of 154,917 tons burden, and employing 4,980 men and hoys. The coast- 
wise trade embraces oysters, which are taken in immense quantities in Chesapeake bay 
Not less than lo, 000, 000 bush., mostly canned or in jars, are shipped annually repre- 
senting a TOlue ot from $15,000,000 to $30,000,000. Flour, gi-ain, toLcco, coffee^ refined 
sugar, molasses, cotton, coal, wool, hides, leather, provisions, guano, naval stores iron 
whisky, fish and canned fruits are also among the articles which enter largely into the 
coastwL^ and internal traffic. In the irear ending June 30, 1874, 1943 steamei4 engao-ed 
It of commerce, and aggregating 1.588,958 tons, entered the ports of the 

the state. Number of sailing vessels in the same trade. 414. The clearances of vessels 
in me same trade during the same year -were: steamers, 2,046, sailing vessels 348 The 
clearances was 4,781 vessels, of 3,308,703 tons burden, and manned 
oy 94,170 men. The value of the exports from Baltimore ih 1877 was $39,815 286 The 
shimnents of petroleum in 1876 amounted to 40,812,598 sals. 

national bmiks in 1874 was 33, within aggregate capital of nearly 
^14,000.000; and an outshmdmg^ circulation of over $9,000,000. fii 1835 there weie also 

of OTcr Iw oon nnf? ® banlm. with deposits 

uante! there were 13 fire insurance com- 

lossS tefover^^S mm Twf amounting to $489,577.39, and their 

losses lo over 000. iheie was also in Baltimore one marine insurance commnv 
premiums $34,000, losses $10,000. There were also in the state W mS iSS 
companies, premiums nearly $133,000. losses $91,000. Number of fire an“ mS 
Srn non® S.-SJ' n®'' ®*ates doing business in Maryland, 101— premiums nearly 

nfium74in7nno°AfI $4o0,(W0. There were 3 Maryland life insurance companies— pre^ 
mmms $104,000, payments to policy-holders nearly $85, 000 ; 36 life insurance commnips 
of ® premiums over $1,000,000, payments $1,033,000. The aggregate ^pital 
«f all the joint-stock insurance companies of the state was $2,728,855; assets, |5 446 996- 
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liabilities, |3, 816, 843. The 15 mutual fire insurance companies liad assets amounting to 
nearfy 14,000,000, while their liabilities v/ere over $166,000. 

The debt of the state, on 'which interest has to be provided, is a little short of $S,000,- 
000. The receipts of the state treasiirv for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1879, were 
$1,1^16,326; in treasury before, $204,165; total, $2,320,491; disbursements, $1,774,283; 
bciLince in treasury, $556,208. 

The population of Maryland has increased steadily from tlie first. In 1790 it was 
319,728; in 1850, 583,034; in 1870, 780,894, of whom 175,391 were colored; in 1880, 
934,632. The number of church organizations in 1870 was 1420, of church edliices 1389; 
amount of church property, $12, 038, 650. The principal denoiiiinations were Baptists 
(including Mennonites, Tunkers, etc.), Episcopalians, Methodists, Boinan^ Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, Friends, German Reformed, and United Brethren in Christ. 

The latest school statistics are those of the year ending July 31, 1878. Miimber of 
scliools, 1989; pupils, 156,274; average attendance, 81,839; number of teachers, 3,071. 
In Baltimore the schools were opened 10 months of the year; in other coundie‘<, a little over 
8 months. Total expenditures of the year for school purposes, $1,593,259. There are 
separate schools for colored children. "The state normal school at Bah iin*rrc vras opened 
in 1805, and in 1870 had an income from productive funds of $9,500, and library of 
1250 volumes. The Howard normal school for colored pupils has an annual i:ico.ne <)f 
$2,000, and a library of 1750 volumes, Rormal iiistniction is also given in St. John’s 
college, Annapolis. The provisions for higiier education in Maryland are comparatively 
ample. IJie McDonogh bequest, from which the sum of $800,000 had been rtmlized up 
to 1870, is the foundation of a farm school for hoys, now in sucoet'slul operation. The 
Peabody institute in Baltimore, endowed by the late Mr. George Peabody with $1,200,000, 
besides "buildings, is intended to found a great library, support an extensive sy stein 
of lectures, and a conservatory of music. The Johns Hopkins university, founded in 
1874 by the late Johns Hopkins of Baltimore, and endowed by him with the sum of 
$3,500,000, has already taken rank among the best universities of the country. The 
state agricultural college in Ihince George’s co. was founded upon the avails of the pub- 
lic lands given for the "purpose to the state by the United States.^ It has a farm of 300 
acres. It embraces a collegiate course of four and a scientific course of three years. 
Provision is also made for students desiring to remain but a single year. The other col- 
leges of the state are Frederick college, at Frederick, Loyola college at Baltimore ; Rock 
Hill college and St. Charles college at Ellicott city; St. John’s college at Annapolis; 
Washington college at Chestertown -p Western Maryland college at W^estminster. Hum- 
ber of instructors in these institutions, 113; of students, 629. There are also several 
flourishing seminaries for the instruction of young ladies, and a number of professional 
scliools. ""The United States naval academy at Annapolis has a library of 16,828 volumes. 
There are two medical schools; one of them a department of Washington university, 
the other of the university of Maryland. The Maryland college of pharmacy was 
founded in 1841; the Baltimore college of dentistry, the oldest of the kind in the world, 
was founded in 1840. The Marylmid dental college was founded in 1873. In 1870, 
there were in the state 8,353 libraries, containing 1,713,483 volumes; of these, 2,037, 
containing 1,142,538 volumes, were private. There were 88 newspapers and periodicals 
— 8 daily,"* 1 tri-Aveekly, 2 semi-weeklj% 69 weekly, and 8 monthly. 

The state institutions are the penitentiary, the asylum for the blind (white), and that 
for the colored blind and deaf at Baltimore; the hospital for the ^insane, at Spring Grove, 
Baltimore co. ; the institution for the deaf and dumb, at Frederick; and house of refuge 
for juvenile delinquents, near Baltimore. 

The governor of the state is elected for four 3 ^ears. His veto can be overcome only 
by a three-fifths vote of both houses of the legislature. He has a salary of $4,500. The 
governor, comptroller, and treasurer constitute the board of public works. The legis- 
lature, which meets biennially, consists of a senate and liouse of representatives. The 
senatons, 26 in number, one from each county, and one from each of the three legislative 
districts of Baltimore, are elected for four years, one-half retiring bienniallV. The 
delegates, 85 in number, are elected for two years by districts defined by the legis- 
lature after each census. Members of the legislature are paid $5 per da^’’ during the 
sessions, besides mileage. The court of appeals, composed of the chief judges of the 
first seven circuits and a judge specially elected in Baltimore, has appellate jurisdiction 
only,^ The state is divided into 8 judicial circuits, the city of Baltimore constituting 
the eighth. In each circuit, except the eighth, a chief judge and two associate judges 
are elected; and in each county a circuit court is held, having original jurisdiction, 
both civil and criminal, and appellate jurisdiction of the judgments"'of justices of the 
peace. The city of Baltimore has five courts, viz. : the superior court, the court of 
common pleas, the city court, the circuit court, and the criminal court. A chief judge 
and four associate judges, constituting the supreme bench of Baltimore, designate one 
or more of their number to hold these several courts, and any three or more to hold 
general terras with limited appellate powers. Judges are elected by the people of their 
respective circuit for a term of 15 jmars, but cannot serve after they are 70 years of age. 
The legislature is prohibited from lending the credit of the state to any individual, 
association, or corporation. Amendments" to the constitution must be proposed by 
three-flftlis of each house of the legislature and ratified by the people. Once in every 
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20 years tlie people must vote upon tlie question of liolding a convention to revise tlie, 
constitution. A married woman ma,v acquire, hold, and manage propertiy independently 
of her husband, and dispose of the same as if single. Her husband must join her, how- 
over, in the execution of any deed. 

The posilion of ^irirylaiici in the war of the rebellion waS' peculiar. As a slaveliold* 
i::ig state, her synuiadiles were nnturahy to a gretit extent with tlie sniith; hut her 
proximity to tlie noilh served to niudii'y her hodings in this respeet :!!icl to keep her 
from joining the cont'ederacy. A considera’ole portion of the pes3])ie were in favor of 
secession, but a very large majority were strongly opposed. Great ehorts were made to 
keep the state in a neutral position, but withoursuccess. A cousiderabie number of men 
enlisted in the confederate army, but of thosewho remained at home a majority w^ere loyal 
to the union. Attempts were made in Baltimore in the first days of tlie wuir to prevent 
the passage uf union troops through that city to Washington and the south, and several 
Massachusetts soldiers were Mlled^'in consequence ; but the enemies of the union wmu-e 
effectually subdued by the power of the national government, aided by the better por- 
tion of the citizens of tlie slate. In spite of the circumstances above 'mentioned, Mary- 
latad contributed 49. ISO men to the union armies. The battle of Aiitietam and several 
others of less importanci.^ w’ere fought on .Maiyiand soil 

The electoral votes cu’ ]\biryian{i for president and vice-president have been as fol- 
lows: — 1189, 0 for Wasliingtoii and R. H. Harrison of llarylaiid — 2 vacancies;' 1792, 8 
for Washington and Admiis; 1796, 7 for Adams and 4 for Jefferson for president; and 4 
for Pinckney, 8 for Burr, 2 for John Henry, and 2 vacancies, for vice-president, 1800, 
§ each for Jefferson and Burr for president; and 5 each for Adams and Pinckney for 
vice-president; 1804, 9 for Jefferson and 2 for Pinckney for president; and 9 for Clinton 
and 2 for King for vice-president; 1812, 6 for Madison and o for Geo. Clinton for presi- 
ient; a'nd 6 for Gerry and 5 for Jared Ingersoll for vice-president; 1816, 8 for Monroe 
and 3 vacancies for president; and 8 for Tompkins and 8 vacancies for vice-president; 
1820, 11 for Monroe for president; and 10 for Tompkins and 1 for Robert C. Harper for 
vice-president; 1824, 7 for Jackson, 8 for J. Q. Adams, and 1 for W. H. Crawford for 
president; and 10 for Calhoun ancll for Jackson for vice-president; 1828, 5 for Jackson 
and 6 for J. Q. Adams for president; and 5 for Cal'hoiin and 6 for Rush for vice- 
president; 1832, 3 for Jackson, 5 for Clay, and 2 vacancies, for president; and 5 for 
Sargeant, 8 for Van Buren, and 2 vacancies for vice-president; ifeo, 10 for Harrison 
and R. M. Johnson; 1840, 10 for Harrison and Tyler; 1844, 8 for Clay and Prelinghuy- 
sen; 1848, 8 for Taylor and Fillmore; 1852, 8 for Pierce and King; 1856, 8 for Fillmore 
and Bonelson; 1860, 8 for Breckinridge and Lane; 1864, 7 for Lincoln and Johnson; 1868, 

7 for Seymour and Blair; 1872, 8 for Thomas A. Hendricks and B. Gratz Brown; 1876, 

8 for Tiiden and Hendricks; 1880, 8 for Hancock and English. 

MARY OP THE INCARHATIOH (Mauxe Gxtyaed),, 1599-1672, b. France; married 
at the age of 17, a cilk manufacturer named Martin, who died two years afterwards. 
She carried on the silk factory till her son reached the age of 12, when, Jan. 25, 1681, 
she became an Ursuline nun. In 1689 she settled in Canada, and founded an XJrsuline 
convent in Quebec. She studied and became familiar with some of the Indian lan- 
guages, and gave instruction to French and Indian scholars. In the political affairs of 
Hew France her judgment was highly esteemed, and she sought to impress upon the 
home government the necessity of controlling the mouth of the Hudson, as a means of 
protection against Dutch and English assaults. Her life has been written by her son, 
Dom Claude Martin, who became a Benedictine monk; and by Father Charlevoix, and 
there is a modern biography of her by the abhe Casgrain, which appeared at Quebec, 
in 1864. 

MARY MAGDALE'NE. See Magdaleke, .Mahy, ants. 

MABYPORT, a seaport of Cumberland, England, at .'the mouth of the Ellen, 28 m. 
s.wx of Carlisle by railwaju. Its origin dates from 1750. Shipbuilding and its kindred 
employments a, re carried on extensively, and there are in .operation .iron-foundries, saw- 
mfils, flour-mills, . tanneries, l}re'weries,*’etc. xA, very large quantity of coal and. coke is 
shipped, especially to Ireland. Maryport has abundant railwmy connection, and pos- 
sesses^ floating dock and twm patent sl!p.s. It is a place of resort for sea-bathing. In 
1876, 520 vessels, 'measuring 68,767 tons, entered the port, and 2,002, measuring 280,977 
tons, cleared. Pop.. ’71, 7,448. 

'■..MARY, SOCIETY op, an association of Roman Catholic priests, established at 
Lyons, y France, in 1815, by J. C. M. Colin;.' sanctioned ■ by the pope hi 1881, 1836, and 
1878;, Iritroduced into the United States. in 1862.... . The principal objects of the associa- 
tion are religious instruction and domestic and foreign missions. ■' ' 

MARY STUART, OTEEl’ OF SCOTS.. . This' beautiful and accomplished, but most 
unhappy piincess was the daughter of king James Y. of Scotland by his second wife, 
Mary of Lorraine, daughter of Claude, duke of Guise, and widow of Louis of Orleans, 
duke of Longueville. She was b. at Linlithgowy on Bee. 8, 1542. Her misfortunes 
may be said to have begun with her birth. Its tidings reached her father on Ms death- 
bed at Falklarui, but brought him no cousolation. The devil go with it!” he mut- 
tered, as his thoughts wandered back to the marriage with Bruce’s daughter, which 
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brought the erown of Scotland to the Stuarts— it came from a woman, and it will 
end in a womanr’ Marj became a queen before she "was a week old. Before she was 
a twelvemonth old, the regent Arran bad promised her in marriage to piince Edward 
of England, and the Scottish parliament had declared the promise null War wdth Eng- 
land followed, and at Pinkie Clench the Scots met a defeat only less disastrous than 
Piodden, But their aversion to an English match was unconquerable ; tiiey hastened to 
place the young queen beyond the reach of English arms, in the island of Inclimahome, 
in the lake of Monteith, and to olfer her in marriage to the eldest son of Henry II. of 
Prance, and Catharine de’ Medici. The offer was accepted: and in July, 1548, a 
French fleet carried Mary from Dumbarton, on the Clyde, to Roscoff;, in Brittany, 
whence she was at once conveyed to St. Germain -e-n-Laye, and there affianced to the 
dauphin. 

Her next ten years w'ere passed at the French court, where she was carefully educa- 
ted along with t£e king’s family, receiving instructions in the art of making verses from 
the famous Ronsard. At a somewhat later period, she had the great Scottish scholar 
Buchanan for her Latin master. On April 24, 1558, her marriage with the dauphin, 
who was about two years younger than herself, wms celebrated, with every circumstance 
of pomp and splendor, in the church of Hotre-Dame, at Paris. It wvas agreed, on the 
part of Scotland, that her husband sboiild have the title of king of Scots; but this wnis 
not enough for the grasping ambition of France, and Mary was betrayed into the signa- 
ture of a secret deed, by which, if she died childless, both her Scottish realm and her 
right of succession to the English crown (she was the great-gran ddaughter of king 
Henry YII.) w^ere conveyed to France. On July 10, 1559, "the death of the French king 
called her husband to tiie throne by the title of Francis 11. The government passed 
into the hands of the queen’s kinsfolks, the duke of Guise and the cardinal of Lorraine ; 
but their rule was short-lived. The feeble and sickly king died on Dec. 5, 1560, when 
the reins of power were grasped by the queen-mother, Catharine de’ Medici, as regent for 
her son, Charles IX. Mary must have been prepared, under almost any eircumstances, 
to quit a court which wms now swayed by one 'whom, during her brief reign, she had 
taunted with being “a mercbant’s daughter.” But there were other reasons for her 
departure from France. Her presence was urgently needed in Scotland, -which the death 
of her mother, a few months before, had left without a government, at a moment when 
it -v-^as convulsed by the throes of the Reformation. Her kinsmen of Lorraine had ambi- 
tious projects for her marriage; great schemes were based on her nearness of succession 
to the English crown; and both these, it was thought, might be more successfully fol- 
lowed out when she was seated on her native throne. 

She sailed from Calais on the 15th, and arrived at Leith on Aug. 19, 1561, having 
escaped the English ships-of -war which Elizabeth despatched to intercept her. She 
wept as the shores of France faded from her sight, and her tears flowed anew when she 
beheld the rudeness and poverty of Scotland. Her government began auspiciously. 
The Reformation claimed to have received the sanction of the Scottish parliament, and 



if hlary did not fonnally acknowledge the claim, she was at least content to leave affairs 
as she ‘found them, stipulating only for lil}erty to use her own religion— a liberty wffiich 
Knox and a few of the more extreme Reformers denounced as a sin against the law of 
God. She is said to have rejected the violent counsels of the Roman Catholics; it is 
certain that she surrounded herself with Protestant advisers, her chief minister being her 
illegitimate brother, James Stuart, an able if ambitious statesman, whom she soon after- 
wards created earl of Murra 3 ^ Under his guidance, in the autumn of 1562, she made a 
progress to the n., which^ whatever was its design, ended in the defeat and death ef the 
earl of Huntlv, the powerful chief of the Roman Catholic party in Scotland. 

Meanwhile, the courts of Europe were busy with schemes for Mary’s marriage. The 
king of Sweden, the king of Denmark, the king of Prance, the arch-duke Charles of 
Austria, Don Carlos of Spain, the duke of Ferrara, the duke of Nemours, the duke of 
Anjou, the Scottish earl of AiTan, and the English earl of Leicester were proposed as 
candidates for her hand. Her own preference was for Don Carlos, the heir of what •was 
then the greatest monarchy in Christendom; and it was not until all hopes of obtaining 
him were quenched, that* she thought seriously of any other. Her choice fell, some- 
what suddenly, on her cousin, Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, son of the earl of Lennox, 
by his marriage with a granddaughter of king Henry IL of England. He was thus 
among the nearest heirs to the English crowun and his claims to the succession w- ere 
believed to have the support of the great body of Englisb Roman Catholics. But except 
this, and his good-looks, he had no other recommendation. He was weak, needy, inso- 
lent, and vicious; his religion, such as it w'aa, w'as Roman Catholic; his bouse had few 
friends and many cmenwes in Scotland; and he wns two or three years younger than 
Mary. Her best friends, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, warned her against him, 
but in vain. The marriage was celebrated at Holyrooci on July 29, 1565. It w'as the 
signal for an insurrection by Murray and the Hamiltons, who hoped to be joined by tbc 
wiiole Protestant party. But their hope wuxs disappointed; and the queen, taking the 
held in pensoii, at once quelled the revolt, and chased the rebels beyond the Twx^ed. 

Her triumph was scarcely over when her eyes heg<an to open to' the great mistake of 
her marriage. Her husband’s worthlessness and folly became only too apparent; she 
was disgusted by his debauchery, and alarmed by his arrogance and ambition. She 
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■ had given him the title of king,, hut he now demanded that the crown should he secured 
to him for life, and that if the"^ queen died without issue it should descend to his heirs. 
Mary hesitated to comply with a demaud which would have set aside the settled order 
of succession; and what she refused to grant by favor, the king prepared to extort by 

,:fQi'ce, 

Mary’s chief minister, since Murray’s rebellion, had been David Rizzio, a mean-look- 
ing Italian of great ability and many accomplishments ; but generally hated beyond the 
palace walls as a base-born foreigner, a court favorite, and a Rornan Catholic. The 
king and Rizzio had been sworn Iriends, sharing the same table, and even sleeping in 
the same bed; but the king was noiv persuaded that it wms Rizzio who was the real 
obstacle to his designs upoii the crown. In this belief he entered into a formal compact 
with Murray, Riithven, Morton, and other chiefs of the Protestant party, undertaking, 
on Ms part, to prevent their attainder, or procure their pardon, and to support and 
advance the Protestant religion; Tvhile they, on the other pait, hound themselves to 
procure the settlement of the crown upon him and his heirs, and to take and slay, if 
need were, even in the queen’s palace and presence, every one who opposed it. The 
result of this conspiracy was the murder of Rizzio on Mar. *9, 1566, the king leading the 
wmy into the queen’s cabinet, and holding her in his grasp while the murderers dragged 
the poor Italian into an ante-chamber, and, mangling his body with more than 50 wounds, 
completed wiiat they believed, and Knox pronounced to be, “a just act and most 
worthy of all praise.” When Mary learned what had been done she broke out in 
reproaches against the king as to blame for all. “ I shall be your wife no longer,” she 
told him, “and shall never like w'eli till I cause you have as sorrowTiil a heart as I have 
at this present.” As had l)een agreed beforehand among the conspirators, Mary was 
kept prisoner in Holyrood; w’'hiie the king, of his own authority, dismissed the parlia- 
ment which was about to forfeit Murray and his associates in the late insurrection. The 
plot was thus far successful; but Mary no sooner perceived its objects than she set her- 
self at work to defeat them. Dissembling her indignation at her husband’s treachery and 
the savage outrage in which he "was the ring-leader, she succeeded by her blandishments 
in detaching him from the conspirators, and in persuading him not only to escape with 
her from their power by a midnight flight to Dunbar, but to issue a proclamation iu 
wliich he denied all complicity in their designs. The conspiracy wms now at an end; 
Ruthven and Morton fled to England, while Murray, by renouncing their cause, hastened 
to make his peace witlr the queen; and the king, hated by both sides, because he had 
betmyed both sides, became an object of mingled abhorrence and contempt. 

It was an aggravation of tlie murder of Rizzio that it was committed, if not in the 
queen’s presence, at least within a few yards of her person, only three months before 
she gave birth (on June 19, 1566) to the prince who became king James VI. As that 
event drew near the queen’s affection for her husband seemed to revive; but the change 
was only momentary; and before the boy’s baptism, in December, her estrangement 
from the king was greater than ever. Divorce was openly discussed in her presence, 
and darker designs were not obscurely hinted at among her friends. The king, on Ms 
part, spoke of leaving the country; but before his preparations were completed he 
fell ill of the small-pox at Glasgow. This -was about Jan. 9, 1567. On the 25tli Mary 
went to see him, and traveling by easy stages brought him to Edinburgh on the 31st. 
He was lodged in a small mansion beside the kirk of the held, nearly on the spot where 
the s.e. corner of the university now stands. There Mary visited him daily, and slept 
for two nights in a room below his bed-chamber. She passed the evening "of Sunday, 
Feb. 9, by Ms bedside, talking cheerfully and affectionately with him, although slie is 
said to have dropped one remark which gave him uneasy forebodings — that it vms much 
.about that time twelvemonth that Rizzio was murdered. She left him between 10 and 
11 o’clock to take part in a masque at Holyrood, at the marriage of a favorite valet. 
The festivities had not long ceased in the palace when, about two hours after midnight, 
■the house in wdiich the king slept was blown up by gunpowder; and his lifeless body 
was found In the neighboring garden. 

The chief actor in this tragedy was undoubtedly James Hepburn, earl Bothwmll, a 
'needy, n3ckless, vainglorious, profligate noble, who, since Murray’s revolt, and still more 

■ since Rizzio’s murder, had enjoyed a large share of the queen’s favor. But there w'ere 

suspicions that the queen herself was not wholly ignorant of the plot, and these sus- 
picions could not but be strengthened by -what follow^ed. On April 12 Bothwell was 
broughhto a mock-trial and acquitted; on the 24tli he intercepted the queen on her wav 
_h‘om Linlithgow to Edinburgh, and carried her, with scarcely a show of resistance, to 
r)unbar. ^ On May 7 he was divorced from the young and comely wife whom he bad 
married little more than a twelvemonth before; on the 12tli Mary publicly pardoned his 
seizure of her person, and created him duke of Orkney; and on the 15th— only three 
months after her husband’s mui’der — she married the man whom every one regarded as 
dlls murderer. , \ ■ 

This fatal step at once arrayed Tier nobles in arms against her. She was able to lead 
an army against them, but it melted away wdthout strildng a blow on tlie field of Car- 
berry (June 15), when nothing was left to her but to abandon Bothwell and surrender 
herself to the confederated lords. They led her to Edinburgh, where the insults of the 
rabble and grief ^ a parting with Bothwell threw her into such a frenzy that she refused 
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all nourishment, and rushing to the 'window of the room in which she was kept prisoner 
called for help, and showed herself to the people half-naked, with her hair hanging 
about her ears. 

From Edinburgh, she was hurried to Loch Leveu, where, July 24, she was prevailed 
upon lo sign an act of abdication in favor of her son, who, five days afterwards, ivas 
crowned af Stirling. Escaping from her island prison May 2, 1568, she found herself in 
a few days at the head of an army of 6,000 men. On the 12th, it was met and defeated 
by the reaent Murray at Langside, near Glasgow. Four days afterwards, in spite of the 
entreaties of her best friends, Mary crossed the Solway, and threw herself on the protec- 
tion of queen Elizabeth, only to find herself a prisoner for life. From Cariisle, her first 
place of captivity, she was taken, in July, to Bolton; from Bolton, she was carried, in 
February, 1569, toTiitbury; from Tutbury, she passed in succession to Wingfield, to 
Coventry, to Chatsworth, to Sheffield, to fiuxton, and to Chartiey. She was removed, 
last of all, to Fotheringhay, in September, 1586, there to be tried on a charge of com- 
plicity in a plot against the life of Elizabeth. Sentence of death was pronounced against 
her Oct. 25; but it was not until Feb. 1, 1587, that Elizabeth took courage to sign the 
warrant of execution. It was carried into effect on the 8th, when Mary laid her head 
upon the block with the dignity of a queen and the constancy and resignation of a 
martyr. Five months afterwards, her body was buried with great pomp at Peterborough,, 
whence, in 1612, it was removed to king Henry YII.’s chapel at Westminster, where it 
still lies in a sumptuous tomb erected by king James YI. 

The character of Mary was long one of the most fiercely-vexed questions of history, 
and is still in debate, although the'great preponderance of authority seems now to be on 
the side of those who believe in her criniinaf love for Bothwell and her guilty knowledge 
of iiis conspiracy against her husband’s life. Her beauty and accomplishments have 
never been disputed, ‘ * She was confessed* by every one ’ —says Mr. Joseph Robertson, 
one of the latest writers on her life — “she was confessed by every one to be the most 
charming princess of her time. Her large sharp features might perhaps have been 
thought handsome rather than beautiful, but for the winning vivacity and high joyous 
spirit which beamed through them. It has been questioned whether her eyes were hazel 
or dark gray, but there is no question as to their staiiike brightness. Her complexion, 
although fresh and clear, would seem to have been without the brilliance so common 
among our island beauties. Her hair appears to have ehaug-ed with her years from a 
ruddy yellow toauhuru, and from auburn to dark brown or black, turning gray long 
before its time. Her bust was full and finely shaped, and she carried her large stately 
figure with majesty and grace. She siiowed'to advantage on horseback, and still more- 
in the dance. The charm of her soft, sweet voice is described as irresistible; and she* 
sang well, accompanying herself on the harp, the virginals, and still oftener on the lute, 
which set off the beauty of her long, delicate, white hand. The consciousness how that 
hand was admired may have made it more diligent in knitting and in embroidery, in 
both of which she excelled. Her manner w’as sprightly, affable, kindly, frank perhaps, 
to excess, if judged by the somewhat austere rule already beginning to prevail among- 
her Scottish subjects.^ She spoke three or four languages, was well and variously 
ijiformed, talked admirably, and wn’ote both in prose and in verse, always with ease, and 
sometimes with grace or vigor. In the ring of which she wms the center, were statesmen 
like Murray and Lethington, soldiers like Kyrkcaldy of Grange, men of letters like 
Buchanan, Lesley, sir Richard Maitland, and sir James Melville. The first poet of France 
piiblished verses deploring his absence from her brilliant court; Bamville, the flower of' 
French chivalry, repined' at the fate which called him away from it so soon; Brantfime- 
and the younger' Scaliger delighted to speak, in old age, of the days which they passed, 
beneath Its i*oof.” 

Mary’s prose-writings have been collected by the enthusiastic devotion of prince Alex- 
ander llahanoff,^ in his RecMeil des Lettres de Ilkrie Stuart. Setting aside the twelve son- 
nets which she is said to have written to Bothwell, and which survive only in a French, 
version of an En^iish translation, no more than six pieces of her poetrjq containing in 
all less than 300 lines, are now known. They have no remarkable merit. The best is 
the poem of eleven stanzas on the death of her first husband, Francis II, , printed by 
Brantdme. The longest is a Meditatmi of a hundred lines, written in 1572, and pub- 
lished two years afterwards by her ever faithful follower, bishop Lesley of Ross. All 
are in French, except one sonnet, wkich is in Italian. The sweetly simple lines begin- 
ning, “Adieu, plaisant pays de France,” so often ascribed to her, ai*e the work of A. G. 
Meusnier de Qiierlon, a French Journalist, who died in 1780. A volume of French verse- 
on the liuUhition of a P}*mce, she wrote for the use of her son, has been lost sincet 

1627, along with a Latin speech in vindication of learned women, 'which, when no more, 
than thirteen, she delivered in the hall of the Louvre, in pre.sence of the French court. 

^To enumerate all that 1ms been written on Mary would fill a volume, x^mong the 
chief works arc S. Jebb’s De Yita et Debus Gestis Marup Scotorum Eegi-nm (Lond. 1725, 2 
vols. foL); J. Anderson’s GoU^ciions Delating to the Eisiorg of Mary, Queen of Gotland 
(Lond. 1727-28, 4 vols, 4to); bishop Keith’s History of the Affairs of Gh wrcli and State in 
Scofland (Ediu. 1734, foL; 1844-1850, 3 vols. 8vo); W. Goodall’s Exaramation of the Let- 
ters said to he mitten hy Alary, Queen of Scots, to James, Earl of BotJmell (Edin. 1754, 2 
vols. 8vo); Principal Robertson’s History of Scotland', W. Ty tier’s Inquiry mto the BtJ 
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deme against 3£m'g, Q:im'n of Scots (Edin. 1750, 8vo; Lond. 1790, 2to1s. 8yo); M. Laing’s 
of Scotland; G. Chalmers’s of Mao^y, Queen of Scots {ISIS, 2 Tols.'; 1822, 3 
¥oIs.); .E* E. Tytler’s History of Scotkt7id; Prince Labauoff’s Eeeueil des Lettres de Haris 
StuaH (1844); David Laing’s edition of John Knox's History of the Reformaimn (1846-48):. 
Miss Agnes Strickland’s Lmes of the Queens of Scoiland {i^din. 1850-59, 8 vols. 8vo); A. 
deMontaigion’s Latin Themes of Ma/ry Stuart (Loud. 1855, 8vo); Prince Labanoft’s Notics 
sur la Collection des Poidraits de Marie Stuart (1856); M. Mignet’s Histoire de Marie Stuart 
(1852); M Teiilet’s Lettres de Marie Stuart (1859); M. ChenieFs Marie Stuart et Ca fherms 
de Medids (1858) ; Kobertson’s Catalogues of the Jeicels, Dresses, Furniture, Boohs, and 
Paintings of Mary, Queen of Scots (1863); Hosack’s Ma/ry, Quean of Scots, and her- 
Ac&imrs (1870-74); History of Mary Stuart, Queen of Seots^ translated from the MSS. of 
prof. Petit, by C. de Plandre (1874); Marie Stuart: ''son Proces et son Execution, diapres le 
JouomaLinedit de Boiirgoing, hj CAmntelmze 

The best representations of Maiy are the contemporary portraits by the Frencli 
painter, Francis Clouet, more cornmo'nly called Jehannet or Janet, and the statue, by aii 
unknown sculptor, on her tomb at Westminster. All portraits which eaniiot be recon- 
ciled with these types may safely be rejected as spurious. 

MAEYSVILLEj a city of California, U, S., on the north bank of the Yuba river, 100 
m. n.n.e. of Benicia, and 50 m. n. of Sacramento, having steam-boat communication with 
San Francisco. It is a great resort of gold-miners, andlias a variable population, given 
in the census of 1870 at 4738. 

MARYSVILLE {a7iie), a city in n. California^ incorporated 1851; at the confluence of 
the Yuba river and the navigable Feather river^ opposite Yuba city with which it is con- 
nected by a bridge. It is at the junction of the Roseville to Redding division of the Cen- 
tral Pacfflc, and the Oroville to Marysville branch, and is the largest and most important 
city in the state n. of Sacramento; pop. ’70, 4,738. It is 116 m. from San Francisco, and 
70 m. by water from Sacramento, and being at the head of navigation, surrounded by 
fertile agricultural and rich mining districts, is the center of an important trade. It does 
an extensive commission business, Land is engaged largely in manufactures. It is built, 
mostly of brick, on a level plain, and is regularly laid out with wide streets. It is sup- 
plied with water, lighted with gas, has 4 banks, 8 churches, a convent, graded public 
schools and 8 private institutions^^of learning, a masonic hall, a public library, 5 hotels, 
and manufactories of carriages, woolen mills, steam flour mills, breweries, and iron 
foumhies 

MARYVILLEj a t. in e. Tennessee, the present s. terminus of the Knoxville and 
Augusta railroad; pop. ’70, 811. It is the seat of Maryville college, a Presbyterian insti- 
tution, organized 1819, chartered 1842; open to both sexes, wdth a distinctive course of 4 
years for ladles, and in ’74, a library of 2,000 vols. The college buildings, 3 in number, 
costing 150,000, are pleasantly located on an estate of 65 acres. The Society of Friends 
have a school here called the*” Freedman’s college. In the town are 7 churches, 1 news- 
paper, flour and saw^ mills, a tannery, and a manufactory of woolen goods. 

MASACCIO, 1401-43; b. San Giovanni Val d’ Arno, Florence, in the early part of 
the 15th century. His real name was Tommaso Guidi, but on account of his incapacity 
for the duties of life he was nicknamed at an early age Tommasaccho, shortened 
to Masaccio, ov Helpless Tom. He received his first lessons in art from Masolino da 
Panicale, He was employed under him in painting the frescos in the Brancacci chapel 
at Florence. He studied the sculptures of Ghiberti and Donatello, and learned perspec- 
tive from Brundleschi. About 1430 he visited Rome, where he executed several 
important wmrks. In 1434, on the return of Cosmo de Medici from exile, he wmnt back: 
to Florence, and was engaged to complete the paintings of the Brancacci, left unfin- 
ished by the death of liis master, Marsolino. When in Rome he painted in the 
church of St. Clemente a series of frescos from the life of St. Catharine. “ By the easy 
posture of his figures, the simplicity and dignity of his draperies, and his natural and 
harmonious coloring,” lie surpassed* all his contemporaries, and introduced a new era in 
the annals of painting. He had great readiness of invention and unusual truth and ele- 
gance of design, and was remarkably wufll-skilled in perspective. The frescos in the 
church of the "Carmine at Florence w^ere his masterpieces, and were carefully studied by 
Raphael and other great painters of the 15th and 16th centuries. In his epitaph, written 
by Annibal Cavo, it'is said that Michael Angelo, wdio, as the teacher of other painters, w^as 
the pupil of Masaccio. His portrait by himself is in the national gallery. He was 
envied by his competitors, and some think that he w^as poisoned. 

MASAHIEIilO (properly, Tommaso Anieulo), a fisherman of Amalfi, was the leader 
of the revolt which took place in Naples in July, 1647, against the Spanish viceroy, the 
duke of Arcos. The people had been exasperated by oppression, and great excitement 
had been produced by a new tax laid upon fruit. Masaniello himself was indignant at the 
rude treatment w^hicli his wife had received w^hen she was detected in the attempt to smug- 
gle a little flour. He entered into a conspiracy wdth some others who cherished feelings 
similar to his owm; and an opportunity being afiorded them by a tumult at the customs’^ 
houses on July 7, 1647, when the new tax on fruit w^as to he levied, they stirred up 
the multitude "to a revolt. Their triumph was complete; palaces and public buildings 
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a' Woody popular justice was executed, and the viceroy was terrified into 
' ‘‘ regular treaty with Masaniello in the church 

due Caimciites on July IJ. But success and the flatteries of the viceroy turned the 
^ ^ himself up to drunkenness and every excess, and his canri- 

;'.i. life despotism immediately became terrible to his own associates, who assassinated 
’ 2 ‘vola^, Madr^iSiQp Saavedra, duke of r'vas, Imun-ecUon cle Napoli en im. 

of Nicaragua, Central America, close to a lake 

Ot the same name, 40 m. n.n.w^ of Nicaragua city, and 8 m. from the n shore nf 

- 1 “T f Masaya-a broad, low mountain about 

Sa several minor craters. The last great eruptiem 
ri;-h uioimtam was in 16*0, when the lava spread in a northern direction to a 
il^tanLvi of more than ^0 miles. This great lava-field is said to resemble an ocean of ink 
suddenhr congeated in a storm. In 186/. the mountain showed signs of nane'^d ac^^^^^^ 

‘/j: Ue fertile district, and has a pop. of 16,000 chiefly 

Indians, who are said to be thrifty and industrious. ’ cmenj 

MASCAilA', a very old t. of Algeria, in the province of Oran, and oO m. s.e of the 
T— ^ ff ^ Atlas mountains. Mascara was built by the 

. arks upon the site of a Roman colony. During the first years of the French oceupa 
non, ^t^vas a favorite residence of Abd-el-Kader, but was taken by the French in isl^ 
Pop. about 9,000, of whom more than a half are natives. ^ 

MASC ABEND, Jean Paul, 1684-1760; b. at Castres, France of a Ilutruenot 

Geneva, and naturalized in England in 1706. Enterino* the armv ‘is 
eut., he accompanied the British troops to Nova Scotia in mT SnrrSied 
there^ nearly 50 years. He was a member of the council in 1720 ami acted wX hf 
go’veinois of Massachusetts and New Hampshire in negotiating the treaty of 17‘>5 with 
was acting governor of Nova Scotia from^740 to 1 ?^^^^^ 



MASCARENE' ISLES, or Mascaeenhas, the collective name riven to islsrida 
Bourbon (q v.), and of Isle-de-France or Mauritius (q w) T^ ishS of Ro^ 
360 m. further e., is sometimes reckoned as one of them. Kocliiguez, 

forate4®aiM heraldry, a lozenge-shaped figure per- 

lydL rZi maseali^ is appifed to a field divided 

its (‘lifter vAj^rt ^ coinpartments of alternate tinctures, each havim>- 

im^es opposite tincture. Lozengp-masmll^ is a field coimmsed of lo^ 

afterwards ^be earlier heraldry, mascally was used for what was 

which case ttey .houldfbgin^wSalfa ma^cle!’^^ “ 

early as 1712 ihev had imited w1rif?hA olheer operating in their country. As 

rate organizatioii, and are not now toown nt TT^I® ^ «epa- 

"Srf 7^ 

n.. long. 18 “ efabouUOO^rsltfTakeTclnd^^ if covctsT® ^ Ba^rmi, m lat. 11 “ 35' 
ence, and %vas fonncrlv much ]av<mr Tt=! orisAnf IL ° i ® an area / m. m circumfer- 

by dLsastrous civil and' forei<>-n wars ' Onlv ahmlnvflfH condition has been induced 

Tlie palace of tlie suUarwholf LortpA m f of the town is inhabited, 

irrogiil.ir chnstera of clay buildini»'s and huts iAT to 400 wives, consists of 

The town is walled and has 9 Ate's Tt has ^ bricks. 

Ilartli’s 'JUrds in Central Afiw! ' ^ dilapidated appearance.— 

baron MSorff; 173lfl82^^b^Xondon°His‘fafhf^ “lathematician, commonly called 
by tile revocation of the edict of WamS “ pkysician, driven from Prance 

bridge, taking the hi4est moV in th» „t. , .?^^® educated at Clare-Hall, Cam- 

feiiowship in the college, he reAved to obtained a 

iSiirSng i'fislglf d bhaT^polmedto the ffl"’ if Q^eScIfnl^ 

Which office he fold till his d4?f He was alf dlStoeTdetv 
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London Lnd senior judge of tlie sheriff's court. He published EUmenti of Phns Prigo 
^i&metrg: Principles of the Boctrme of L fe A/muiim; Scripiores Logarithmiei, a collection, 

:n 6 vois. quart<i, of writings oo tiie .subject of logarithms, the works of Kepler, Xapiex, 
Sneil, etc., bei r.g interspersed %vilh original tracts on kindred subjects; Senptores Optlci^ 
a reprint of the optical writings of James Gregory Descartes, Shooten, Huygens, Hailey, 
and Barrow. He reprinted also a large number of tracts on English history. , The 
expense of Hales’s treatise on Fktxkms was defra\^ed by him. ■ 

MASH.1M, Abigail, Lady, 16'70“1734; b. London; daughter of a merchant named 
.Francis Hill and Miss Jennings, an aunt of the duchess of Marlborough. , Her father 
lost his fortune by speculation, and xlbig.ail became waiting-woman to Lady Rivers. 
Soon after by the influence of the diichess"*of Marlborough, she "was appointed a lady of 
the bedchamber to princess Anne. She became the confidant of the princess, and, 
after the latter became queen, did. all she could to destroy the Marlborough influence at 
court. ■ In 1707, Abigail was married, consent of the queen, to Samuel Masliam, a 
.gentleman of the bedchamber to prince George of Denmark. ■ This marriage brought 
about an open rupture with the Marlboroughs. The intrigues of Mrs. Masham finally 
resulted in the overthrow of the whigs, the elevation of Harley to power, and the dis- 
missal of the duke of Marlborough. The high-church principles of Mrs, Masham 
recommended lier from the first to Anne, who had been compelled to accept a whig 
government, but whose political sympathies lay with the tories. Mrs. Masham was 
engaged in plots to bring back the Stuarts; and she seems always to have used her posi- 
tion 1‘or her pecuniary advantage. Her husband was raised to the peerage in 1711. 
Lady Masliam adhered" to Boliiigbroke in the quarrel between him aud Oxford. After 
the death of queen Anne in 1714 she lived in retirement. 

MASHE'MA, a t of Bornii, central Africa, in lat. 13® 3' n., long. 10® 2' e., about 240 
m. w, of lake Tchad. It lies on the gentle southern slope of an eminence, the top of 
which is crowned with a rocky crest, and is surrounded with a clay •wall. According 
to Barth, it is a considerable place for tliis country, having a pop. of certainly^ not less 
than 10,000, but without the least sign of industry. 

MASINISSA, or Massinissa, King of the Massylians; b.g. 239-148; a famous Af rican 
prince, son of Gala, He was educated at Carthage, and in 213 b.c. induced his father to 
form a league with the Carthaginians. In the same year he sailed for Spain at tlie head . 
of a troop of Niimidian cavalry, aud displayed great zeal and valor in the war against the • 
Romans. But the defeat of the Carthaginians at Silpia in 206 b.c., and the generosity -with 
which his nephewq Massiva, was treated by Scipio Africanus, led him to become a faith- ■ 
filially of the Romans. The crown of his country, which, after the death of his father \ 
Gala, had passed in rapid succession to his uncle (Esacles, and his cousin Capusa, was 
seized at this time in the name of an infant brother of the latter byMezetulus. On hear- 
ing of this usurpation, Masinissa crossed to Africa, defeated Mezetulus in a pitched battle, 
and forced him to flee into the kingdom of Syqfiiax. The Carthaginians, however, irri- 
tated at his open avowal for the Romans, incited Syphax to make war upon him. 
Defeated and stripped of his sovereignty, he was compelled to seek refuge near the 
Syrtis minor, where he bravely defended himself until the arrival of Scipio in 204 b.o. 

He identified his cause with that of the Romans, and his knowledge of the habits of the 
enemy contributed greatly to the two victories gained over Hasdrubal and Syphax. He 
then, "after a march of 15 days, captured Cirta, the capital of Syphax. In the decisive 
battle of Zaina which followed the arrival of Hannibal in Africa (202 b.c.), he made a 
brilliant charge at the head of his Humidlan horse, drove the cavalry of Hannibal from 
the field, ancl Avas, therefore, the first to turn the tide of battle against the Carthaginians. 
For this service he received the greater part of the kingdom of "Syphax in the following 
year. He now profited by the leisure Avhicli peace afforded him," devoting his attention 
to the organization of his government and to the civilization of his semi-barbarous sub- 
jects. But his lust of conquest Avas never satiated, and in liis ninetieth year he marched 
into the territories of Carthage. Although several of his chiefs had deserted him, he 
adroitly circumvented the enemy, and forced them to capitulate. 

MASK (Med. Latin, mat, sea; Fr. masque), a disguise or coA^ering of the face, the use 
of Avhicb, perhaps, originated in the harvest festmties of the Grecian peasantry of the 
most ancient times, and appears subsequently to have been associated with the repre- 
sentation of Satyrs, Silenus, and Bacchus in the orgies of Bacchus. Greek tragedy f 
having originated in close connection with the wmrship of Bacchus, masks Avere employed 
ill it from the first; but it is uncertain Avhen they Avere introduced in comedy. The . 
'masks used by actors AA^ere of very various form and character. They were often pro- 
vided Avitli metallic mouthpieces, for the purpose of increasing the poAver of the voice, 
this being rendered requisit^^ by the immense size of the ancient theaters ; their whole 
use being indeed adapted to such vast buildings, and to a style of dramatic representa- 
tion in AAdiicli the ideal prevailed, and the reaiify of individual impersonation was far 
less tlviuglit of than in modern times. Much information on the subject of ancient masks 
may be found in the work of Paciclielli, Be Masclieris, Gapilid mentis et GhirotJmis 
(hraples, 1693); ill the magnificent Avork of Pietro Contucci Ficoroni, Be Larm Scemcis ez 
Mguris Gomicis (KomQ, 11 and in Berger’s De Persorvis milgb Barms seu MasclmHi. 
..(Frankf, 1723). 
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Tlie use of masks in the modem theater originated in the Italian commedia deW artey 
•which may itself be- traced -back to the ancient 'Roman niimes and pantomimes, and has 
al'wa 3 ’s been confined to that class of entertainments in which the very names o'f the 
characters, Pantaloon, Pctrlequm, etc., have been borrowed from Italy. 

MASK, Masked, a military expression used in several senses., A masked battery is 
one so constructed, witli a grassy glacis, etc., as to be hidden from the view of the enemy, 
until, to his surprise, it suddenly opens fire upon him — on his flank, perhaps. The fire 
of a battery is masked, when some other work, or a body of friendly troops, intervenes in 
the line of fire, and precludes the use of the guns. A fortress or an army is masked 
when a superior force of the enemy holds it in check, while some hostile evolution is 
being carried out. 

MASK, The IVIan w^ith the Iron. See Iron Mask, ante, 

MASKELYNE, Mevil, an English astronomer and physicist, was h. in London, 
Oct. 6, 173 A He was educated at Westminster school, whence he was removed to 
Catherine hail, and subsequently to Trinity college, Cambridge, where he obtained a 
fellowship in 1756. In 1758 he was elected a fellow of the royal society, and resolved 
to devote himself to astronomy. In 1763 he made a voyage to Barbacloes, to test the 
newlj' invented Harrison chronometers, and, after his return, was (1765) appointed 
astronomer-royal. During the 46 years that he held this situation, he accpiired universal 
respect his diligence and the accuracy" of his investigations, made several improve- 
ments in the arrangements and employment of the instruments, and was the first to mark 
the time to tenths of a second. In 1744^46 he made his expedition to Schehallion, for 
the purpose of determining the density of the earth. See Earth. Maskelyne was tlie 
means of originating the Nautical Almanac (q.v.), and also obtained leave to have Ills 
observations printed at the expense of government. He published very few works 
out of his official capacity, but of the others, no fewer than 35 appeared, many of which 
have been found of immense service (especially his Astronomical Observations) %o subse- 
quent astronomers. Maskelyne died Feb. 9, 1811. 

'MASKIKOiSlGE', a s.w. co. of Quebec, Dominion of Canada, having lake St. Peter on 
the s.e; 3,821 sq.m.; pop. 71, 15,079. It is watered bj" the Gatineau, Bu Li5vre, 
Maskiiionge, and Du Loup rivers. The population is nearly all of French extraction or 
origin. Capital, Riviere dm Loup. 

MASKS, in architecture, are carved as decorations on keystones and other prominent 
positions. 

I MxASON, a CO. of central Illinois, having the Illinois river on the n. and the Sanga- 
mon on the s.; 580 sq, m. ; pop. '80, 16,2414. It presents a surface of low prairie land, very 
fertile. Intersected by division of the Chicago and Alton, the Springfield and North- 
western, and the Peoria, Pekin and Jacksonville railroads. It produces very largelj” 
of Indian corn, wheat, oats, butter, hay, and potatoes. Co. seat, Havana. 

MASON, a co. in n.e. Kentucky, having the Ohio river on the n.; drained by the n. 
fork of the Licking river, and Limestone and Lee’s creeks; 236 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 20,469. 
The surface toward the n^ is hilly, elsewhere more level, the soil being generally fertile. 
Productions are wheat, oats, rye, barley, Indian corn, tobacco, wool, butter, and hay. 
There are some thriving manufacturing industries prosecuted, including agricultural 
implements, woolen amrcotton goods, carriages, and wagons. Co. seat, Maysville. 

MASON, a co. in w. Michigan, on lake Michigan; 460 sq.m.; pop. ’70, 3,263;; 
■vsmtered by the Great and Little Sable, the Marquette, and the Notipeskago rivers. It is 
characterized by a generally level surface, and very fertile soil. Productions are Indian 
corn, w'heat, oats, potatoes," and liay. Co. seat, Pere Marquette. 

MASON, a CO. in w. central Texas, drained by branches of the Colorado, the Llano,, 
and tlie San Saba; 910 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 2,655. The surface is mostly fertile land, but a 
considerable portion of it is heavily wooded. Stock raising is the principal industry. 
Productions are Indian corn, hay, sweet potatoes, wool, and butter, Co. seat, Mason. 

MASON, a co. in w. part of Washington territory, bounded on the e. by Puget 
sound; 1600 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 639. It is crossed by the'Olympns and Coast niouiitains. 
wliich are separated Iw broad valleys of very fertile land. The principal in d us by is 
lumbering, the farm products — oats, hay, and potatoes, — ^being unimportant. Tlie sound, 
makes up into the land at many points* forming inlets which are excellent harbors. Co. 
seat, Oakland. 

MASON, a CO. in the w. part of West Virginia, having the Ohio river on the n. and 
V/., and intersected by the Great Kanawdia river and its affluents; 300 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 
22,293. The surface varies in character, the soil being generally fertile. There are iron 
ore, coal, and salt springs. The productions are Indian corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, 
tobacco, wool, and hay. Co. seat,*Pomt Pleasant. 

MASON, Abmistead Thomson, 1787-1819; b. Va. ; son of Stevens. He graduated 
at William and Mary college, and became a farmer. He served through the -war of 
1812 as col. of a cavalry” regiment, distinguishing himself at the defense of Norfolk; 
and he was afterward made a hrig.gen. iirtne Virginia militia. He -was elected to the 
Virginia house of representatives and to the U. S. senate, from wiiich he resigned in 1817 
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to become a candidate for ^ election 

unbounded personal populant;,- to ^ majority. The cam- 

“»■ 

?elfivas killed in a duel by lus own cousin, col. John Mason McCaitj. 

M.^SOIs. Cn.vnLES, 1 ' 30-87 ; h.Englan^ 
areeinvicU observatory ; was sent ' me Gentlemen were employed by 

They also, at tlie requi-4 oi^tlit ^ crrontecl them £*200. ■ The particular^ 

latitude in America.- tor winch In the same volume 

of this work are recorded “V /orks of the Brandyteine lor the pur- 

may be found Astmiioinuui OhktrutUoium ,v uu _ the Koyal society in order to 

pose of ‘ ‘ determining the going ot a clock *"‘™ , *(j“en wich and the spot whore 

find the difference of grainty between yi.j,ou recorded in his private journal a 

the clock was set up m Peimsylvama. M , Jla^ou lecoiue 

minute account of _ his proceedings interesting notices of the 

scientific obsepatioiis on a gieat - j.(j\,te"or who rendered assistance to him 

Indians of various tribg whom he “f‘ bemty and grandeur of Ameri- 
and his conipanions. He describes uith . ,, ^j^pey of the Mississippi, as 

can scenery, and gives a to“y accurate amount to England in 

received by him from an aged Indian t^kie . _ went to Cavan, Ireland, to observe 

the autumn of 1768. In the „ ‘.A tj^e PJtilosophiccd Transactiotu for 

tho transit of Venus, liis report the lunar tables of 

1770. He was also employed by the date He returned 

Tobias Mayer, in wh ch ffi #ivTte ??mal, field notes, etc., 

to America, and died in Pniladclphia m -Pjj^ Q.y^j„ment-house at Halifax, 

SZ'si"“a5i I>y !>■>"» c 

in the Historioal Maga&ine for July, 1861. 

MASON, Eb™kP0|tbu. 1819^0; 

1839. He was distinguished tor his eaily pronciency commission for 

-studies, and shortly after qP^Xi Not long after this he published 

Frifo'nra were published by prof. Denison Olmsted. „ 

MAciAK P-RRKTNE DD 1805-51: the youngest child of Dr. Johii Mitchell Mason; 

soon aftCT Ms death in a volume entitled J. 

AQAisr 'R'nATvrr^TQ 1799-1874- h. York, Eng. ; left the parish school to work at 

the trade of his father’ who was a shoemaker. While thus employed he happened 

«1 S”oSSl‘ A, e.;jj.a. 

church, and studied languages with his ps^tor. In 18A< he studied at JNev^ iucoiOg 

pi® 

fhtr vnpahnlaTv of the Pali besides translations from the Burman, ran, ana cjansitin , 
%eTKoMFyS tMEarei Apostle; A 

San. quota, a Karen Oonwrt; The Story of a WorJang-mans Life, wih Sketches of Ham. 

■yT A^O'M Cfotioe a member of the English parliament in the reign of Chailesl. 
Heopfo&dtteSrary pdSof ^ king’ towards the 

extreme measures against him. He was an officer in tne army of Charles II., and when 
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defeated at Worcester in 1651, lie escaped in disguise to Virginia, losing all Mis pos- 
sessions in England. 

MAS02s, Geobge, 1726-92; b. at Doeg’s ITeck, Fairfax co., Ya. ; a descendant of 
col. George Mason who was a member of the English parliament in the reign of Charleg 
I. ; settled in Truro parish; built Gunstan hall on the Potomac, and became the intimate 
friend of Washington, for whom he drafted the “non-importation resolutions,” which 
were offered by Washington, and adopted by the Virginia assembly in 1769. One of 
these -was that the Virginia planters should purchase no slaves imported after Nov. 1. of 
that year. At a meeting of the people of Fairfax, July 18, 1774, he offered 24 resolutions 
on questions at issue between Great Britian and the colonies, which were sanctioned by 
the Virginia convention in August, and reaffirmed by the continental congress in 
October of the same year. In 1775 he -was a member of the Virginia convention. In 
May, 1776, he drafted the declaration of rights and the plan of government, which 
were adopted by a unanimous vote. He was a member of the continental convention in 
1777, and of the constitutional convention in 1787, taking decided ground against all 
measures tending to perpetuate slavery. He disapproved of the proposed instrumem. 
and refused to sign it, declaring that it would “I'esult in a monarchy or a tyrannical 
aristocracy.” He was a member of the convention called to consider the federal const!* 
tution, and with Patrick Henry, opposed it, insisting on 20 alterations. Some of these 
were afterwards adopted bj congress and the states. He was elected the first United. 
States senator from Virginia, but declined. His statue stands with those of Washing 
ton, Jefferson, Henry, and other distinguished Virginians in front of the state capitoi 
at Richmond. 

MASON, Jahes Murbat, 1798-1871, b. Va. ; a grandson of George. He began tlie 
practice of law at Winchester, in 1820; and six years later took his seat in the Virginia 
legislature, to which he was twice re-elected. In 1837 he was elected to congress, but at 
the end of his term, he refused a re-nomination, and resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession. In 1847 he was appointed to fill a vacancy in the U. S. senate, to which he 
was elected in 1849, and again in 1855, He occupied a conspicuous position in the 
senate, •where he was for a number of years, chairman of the committee on foreign 
affairs. Among the important measures with which he was connected, may be men- 
tioned the fugitive slave law of 1850, which w^as drawn up by him. He was an ardent, 
secessionist, and was expelled from the senate in 1861. He was soon appointed a com- 
missioner for the confederate states to England and France, and on Nov. 8, 1861, witln 
his fellow commissioner John Slidell, was taken off the British mail steamer, Tfen% 
by captain Charles Wilkes. He was imprisoned in fort Warren, Boston, till Jan. 2, 
1862, when he was surrendered to the English government. During the remainder of 
the war, he lived for the most part in Paris, still representing the confederate govern- 
ment. At the close of the "war, he came to Canada, and after spending three years there, , 
went to Virginia. 

MASON, Jeremiah, ll.d., 1768-1848, b. Oonn., son of Jeremiah Mason, a col. in. 
the revolutionary war. He graduated at Yale, in 1788, and was called to the bar in 1791, 
He began the practice of his profession at Westmoreland, N. H., near Walpole, whither 
he removed in 1794. Three years later, he removed to Portsmoiith, which was his 
home for the next 35 years. He was soon recognized as the head of his profession, In a 
state whose bar was then, and perhaps since, unequal ed in this country, and which could 
number among its members Ezekiel and Daniel Webster, and Jeremiah Smith. Se 
held the office of attorney general for the state in 1802, and was elected to the U. S. 
senate, in 1813. He became one of the foremost debaters in that body, his speeck 
delivered in 1814, on the embargo, being especially poiverful. But he was, before every- 
thing else, agreat lawyer, and he soon tired of politics, and in 1817, resigned Ms seat in the 
senate, and resumed the practice of his profession. He afterwards served, for a number 
of terms in the New Hampshire legislature, where his service had little connection with 
politics, but was given largely to revising and codifying the state laws. It was he who- 
framed for the legislature its report on the Virginia resolutions with regard to the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise, and the state enjoyed in many other directions the benefit 
of his legal learning and sagacity. But he felt the need of' a larger field for the display 
of his talents, and in 1832, removed to Boston, where the Websters had long preceded 
him. He was employed in Bo.ston upon many great cases, and maintained till his aae 
compelled him to retire, the high reputation which he had won elsewhere. His was one 
of the most acute legal minds in America, He was a greater lawyer than Webster, how- 
ever inferior to him in other respects; and Webster, who had abundant occasion to con- 
ceive a respect for Mason’s abilities, wiiile they were both engaged in the trial of causes 
at the New Hampshire bar, does not exaggerate in giving his estimate of Mason: “Of 
my owm professional discipline and attainments, whatever they may be, I owe much to 
that close attention to the discharge of my duties, which I was compelled to pay for 9 
successive years, from day to day, by Mr. Mason’s efforts and arguments at the same- 
bar.” “Tbe characteristies of his mind,” he adds, “as I think, were real greatness, 
strength, and sagacity. He was great through sound sense and sound judgment.” 

MASON, John, d. 1635; b. at Lynn Regis, Norfolk, England, and served in 1610 in 
the navy; in 1616 went to Newfoundland as governor of the colony,, and in 1620 pub- 
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Mailed a description of the coiintr^^, to 'which he added a map in 1626. He explored the 
j^ew Englan,ci coasts in 1617; in 1622 obtained a grant of a- region called Manana, now 
the n.e. part of Massachusetts; In the same year, in connection with sir Ferdinand Gorges., 
procured a patent for the province of Maine; and in 1623 sent a colony to the Plscatac|ua 
river. In 162-1-26 he was treasurer and paymaster of the English' armies in the Spanish 
■war. Ill 1629 he obtained a patent for the Kew Hampshire colony, and with Gorges took 
©ne also for Laconia, a region including lake Champlain. He 'held various honorable 
positions in England, in f635 being a judge in Hampshire and vice-admiral of IStew' 
England. His rights in IS'ew Hampshire were sold in 1691 to governor Samuel Allen. 
Hied in, Londo,n in Dec.,, 1635. 

MASON, John, 1600-72, ,1>. England; served under sir Thomas Fairfax in the Neth- 
erlands; emigrated in 1630 to Dorchester, Mass.; removed in 1635 to Connecticut, and 
aided in founding Windsor. A party of whites having been massacred by the Pequot 
Indians at Wethersfield in 1637, he was appointed by the general court to attack the 
Pequots at the mouth of the Pequot river. With a force of 90 English and 70 friendly 
Mohegans .under .Uncas, he landed, May 23, in Narragansett bay, near point' Judith. 
Aided by 200 Narragansetts under Miantonomah he marched to the two principal forts 
of the Pequots near the Mystic river. Though nearly deserted by his frightened allies, 
he attacked the nearest fort, May 26, 1637, but, unable to dislodge the Indians, he set fire 
to their wigwams, the whites and their allies snrrounding the^forts to prevent escape. 
Between 600 and 700 Pequots perished, seven were captured, and seven escaped; two of 
the English were killed and twenty w^ourided. He then pursued the remnant of the 
Pequots toward New York, killed and captured many, distributing those that remained 
among the Mohegans and Narragansetts. The peace now secured with the Indians con- 
tinued for 40 years. After the Pequot war Mason removed to Saybrook, at the request 
of the inhabitants, for the defense of the colony, and in 1659 removed to Norwich. He 
was a maj. of the colonial forces for 80 years, deputy-governor of Coanecticut 1660-70, 
and a magistrate 1642-68. He prepared,' at the request of the general court of Connec- 
ticut, an account of the Pequot war, which was reprinted by Increase Mather in 1677. 

MASON, John Mitchell, d.d., 1770-1829; b. New York; graduated at Columbia 
college, 1789, and continued his studies at the university of Edinburgh; after his father’s 
death in 1792 succeeded him as pastor of the Associate Reformed church (Preshy terian); 
in 1804 became professor of theology in a seminary of which he \vas one of the founders. 
In 1811 the trustees of Columbia college, in order to enjoy the benefit of his eminent 
talents, created for him the office of provost, which he filled until 1816, taking charge of 
the senior class, and giving new life to the lecture-room; from 1821 to 1824 he was presi- 
dent of Dickinson college at Carlisle, Penn. , and during that time connected himself with 
the Presbyterian church. As a pulpit orator he had great power and feivor; bis elo- 
quence is one of the traditions of the city of New York. When Robert Hall heard him 
deliver Ms celebrated discourse on “ Messiah’s Tlirone,” he is said to have exclaimed, 
can never preach again.” His aspect was on a scale of grandeur corresponding to the 
majesty of the mini within. Tall, robust, straight, with a head modeled after neither 
Grecian nor Roman standards, yet combining the dignity of the one and^ the grace of the 
other; with an eye that shot fire, especially when under the excitement d earnest preach- 
ing, yet tender and tearful when the pathetic chord was touched; with a forehead broad 
and 'high, and a mouth expressive of decision, Dr. Mason stood before his audience a 
prince of pulpit orators. 

MASON, John Y., 1799-1859; b. Va. ; educated at the university of^ North 

Carolina, and admitted to the bar. After serving for a number of terms in the Virginia 
assembly, he entered congress in 1831, and remained till 1837, when he was appointed 
judge oi* the U. S. district court for Virginia. He continued to hold that office till 1844, 
when president Tyler made him secretary of the navy. He entered the cabinet of presi- 
dent Polk as attorney-general, but was transferred in 1846 to the department of state. In 
1854 president Pierce made him minister to France, where he remained till his death. 

MASON, Lowell, 1792-1872; b. Mass. ; commenced his musical career in Savannahv 
where he was appointed choir leader in 1812, In 1821 he published a volume entitled 
Mandel and Haydn Golleetion of Ghw'cJi Music, which attracted considerable attention. 
He removed to Boston in 1827, and devoted himself to the instruction of classes in vocal 
music; Introducing musical instruction into the public schools of Massachusetts; and 
securing the estabiishment of the Boston academy of music. He made numerous com- 
pilations of glee-books, text-books, collections for family and Sunday use, etc. In 1837 
Dr. Mason visited Europe, to make himself thoroughly familiar with the continental 
methods of musical instruction. In 1855 he was made doctor of music by the university 
of New York, the first degree of that character conferred in America. His chief claim 
to distinction rests on his efforts to make vocal music popular among the masses and on 
Ms hymn tunes, several of which are in constant use by all denominations in the United 
States, and have in some instances been given by the severer musical criticism of the 
present day a rank scarcely less high than that accorded them by continuous popular 
'fp^or, , / ^ , . , 

MASON, Richaed B., d. 1850; b. Va. ; a grandson of George. He entered the army 
as a lieut. in 1817, was promoted to a captaincy in 1819, and served through the Black 
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5 'I' Hawk war in the dragoons. He was made a col. in 1846 and was at the head of Ik® 

{ ' Aruerican troops in California, of which he was for a time military and acting civil gov- 

ernor. In recognition of his services in the Mexican war, he was brevetted brig.gen., 
May 80, 1848... ' 



MASOH, Stevens Thomson, 1760-1803 : b. Ya.; a son of Thomson. He was edu- 
cated at William and Maiy college, but entered the ^imerican army, in which, whii@ 
hardly 30 years of age, he'^heid the rank of col.; and he was a gen. at its close. He 
served for a number of years in the Virginia house of delegates, md was a conspicuous 
member of the constitutional convention of 1788. From 1794 till his death, he was a 
member of the U. S. senate. 


MASON, St.sybns Thomson, 1811-43; b. Ya. ; grandson of Stevens Thomson. He 
received his education in Kentucky, where Ms father, gen. John T. Mason, had settled. 
In 1881 he was appointed secretary of the territory of Michigan, wMcIi had just been 
organized; and 'ivhen its governor, Lewis Oass, entered Jackson’s cabinet as secretary of 
war, Mason became acting governor of the territory. He continued to serve in this 
capacity during the dispute in regard to the proper boundary between Ohio and Michi- 
gan; and the final peaceful settlement of the controversy was, in no small degree, ren- 
dered possible by his tact and moderation. As soon as Michigan was erected into a 
state in 1835, Mason was unanimously chosen governor; and he was honored with a 
re-election, retiring in 1839. The last three years of his life were spent in New York, 
where he had begun to practice law. 

MASON, Thomson, 1730-85; b. Ya.; a brother of George, He read law in the tem- 
ple, Loudon, afterivhich he returned to Yirginia, and made his home in Loudon county. 
He took a conspicuous part in the revolutionary movement in Yirginia, and in 1774 pub- 
lished a series of papers, advocating resistance to the claims of England. In 1778 he was 
appointed to a seat upon the state supreme court, then just established, and soon after 
lie served upon the commission to codify and revise the state laws. In 1779 and again 
in 1783, he was chosen a member of the state legislature. 

MASON, William, an English divine and poet; 1725-97; educated at Cambridge, 
and admitted fellow of Pembroke college in 1747; became rector of Aston in Yorkshire, 
and chaplain to the king; subsequently was for 32 years precentor and canon residen- 
5 tiary of the cathedral of York. He published a monody to the memory of Pope; Isis^ an 
elegy; the dramatic poems of and Oaractacm. In 1756 he published a small 

collection of odes as an imitation of Gray. In 1763 he produced some fine elegies. 
He is considered in point of morality as the purest of poets, and one of the warmest 
friends of civil liberty. In 1772 was published the first book of a descriptive poem 
&d\l\Qd Tlie EngliBliGcmlen^ and the remainder in 1781. In 1775 lie published the 
poems of Gray, with a memoir of his life and writings prefixed ; in 1783 an elegant trans- 
lation of Bufresnw’s Latin poem on the art of printing, and An Sistonml and CriUml 
Essay on Englisli GJmrcJi Musio. In addition to his poetical reputation, he was skilled in 
painting and music. A tablet to his memory is placed in the poets’ corner in Westmin- 
ster abbey. A complete edition of his poems -was published in York in 1771. 

MASON, William, b. Mass., 1829, son of Dr. Lowell Mason. He studied music in 
Europe with Hauptmann, Moscheles, and Liszt, and returned to America in 1854, after 
having appeared as a piano performer at Prague, Frankfort, Weimar, and London. His 
first concert in this country was given at Boston, which was followed by several veiy 
successful concert tours. lie tbeu settled in New York, devoting himself to teaching 
and composing. From 1855 to 1868 he played the piano in connection with the well- 
known string quartet composed of Theodore Thomas, Joseph Mosenthal, George Matska, 
and Carl Berginami. In 1872 he received from Yale college the degree of doctor of 
music. He lias held several prominent positions as organist, and many of Ms composi- 
tions have been republished in Europe. 

MASON ANB DIXON’S LINE, a line running along the parallel of lat. 39° 43' 26.3", and 
separating Pennsylvania from Maryland, drawn by two distinguished English astrono- 
mers and mathematicians, Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon. For about 80 years after 
1681, there were constant dissensions between the lords Baltimore and the Penn family, 
the rival proprietors in Pennsylvania and Maryland, in regard to the position of the 
; boundary-line^ between their colonial possessions. An agreement was come to in 1760, in 
. ^cordance with^which a party of surveyors commenced to make out the real boundary. 

, The proprietors in London, not understanding the length of time required for such an 
' undertaking, and growing impatient, sent out Mason and Dixon to complete the surveys, 

■ commenced the work in Dec., 1763. Thej^ concluded their task towards the end of 
1/67, having marked out a line of 244 m. in length, passing through forests, over moun- 
tain ridges, etc. At the end of every fifth mile a stone was planted, on which was 
engraved on one side the arms of lord Baltimore, on the other those of the Penns. The 
intermediate miles were marked by smaller stones with an M on one side and a P on the 
other. All the stones came from England. The surveys were revised in 1849, and 
xound substantially correct. 

This line must be distinguished from that of 36'’ 30', which separated the free and 
Slave states of the original confederation. The latter is also the c<ytnvTomise line^ which 
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'in 1820 was fixed as the most- nortliern limit of such slave -states as should he admitted 
into tiie union, 

3IAS01!\ AND DIXON’S LINE (ante) originated in the difficulties wliicii occurred 
In tracing the boundary line of a tract of land granted to William Penn in 1681. This 
land lay w. of the Delaware and ii. of Maiydand, and -a part of its southern boundary 
was defined to he *‘a circle drawn at 12- m. distant from Newcastle northwards and 
westwards into the beginning of the 40'' of northern latitude.’' Later, Penn received 
■aiiotiier grant, and, his agent being unable to agree with the authoritiesyn America as to 
the just'l 30 uiidaiy, he came to this country Mniself in 1682 to establish his claim and 
take possession of his land. He was opposeci by lord Baltimore, the matter was referred 
to tiie committee of trade and plantations, a change in the reigning monarch of England 
took place, and it was not until 1760 that the final deed was issued to the heirs of Fean, 
closing the controversy. But even then tlie q[uestlon of surveying the disputed territory 
with a view , of .defining the boundary-line opened ne^v elisagreement ; ' and it. was to 
arrange this ".that Charles Mason and James Dixon, “ mathematicians and surveyors,’' 
were mutually agreed upon by the contestants, Thomas and Richard Penn, on the one 
piu't, and lord Baltimore, the'great -grandson of Gecilius, the first patentee, on the other, 

‘ To mark, run out,, settle, fix, and determine all such ptarts of the circle, marks, lines, 
and boundaries as were mentioned in the several articles or commissions, and wrere not 
completed.” The twm surveyors commenced their work in 1764, and did not finish it 
until 1767; the delay being partly owing to Indian troubles, involving negotiations with 
the Six Nations iii their settlement. The line, as finally drawn, has been popularly 
supposed to have been the dividing line between the free and the slave states; but this 
IS an error, as slavery existed throughout Delaware, which is both e. and n. of the line, 
until abolished by tile 14th amendment to the constitution. To this line is owing the 
peculiar tract of land known as the “pan-handle,” %vhere a part of Virginia runs up 
between Penns 3 dvania and tlie Ohio river. — Very little is known of the two “surveyors 
of London,” as” they were styled. Mason was an assistant of Dr. Bradley at the royal 
observatory at Greenwich; both were members of the American philosophical society; 
both were sent by the ro^yal society to the cape of Good Plope to observe the transit of 
Venus in 1769. Dixon died in Durham, England, in 1777; and Mason died in T^amsyl- 
'vaniain 1787. 

MASOIT BBE, a name given to those species of bee which build their nests of aggluti- 
nated earth or grains of sand. See Bee. MegacMle muraria is a British species, black, 
the wings tinted with violet. The nest is attached to walls or stones in sunny places. 
The interior contains about a dozen cells, in each of which is deposited an egg, with a 
piece of paste for the food of the larva. These bees sometimes repair old nests, and 
have fierce combats for the possession of them. 

MASONED, in heraldry, a term used to describe the lines formed by the junction of 
4he stones in building. 

MA'SONEY, the art of constmetion in stone. The earliest existing examples are 
amon^ the most magnificent specimens of the art. No nation has excelled the ancient 
Egyptians in stonework, whether we ccnsider the size of the materials, or the unequaled 
exactness with which they are fitted together. The Egyptians did not use mortar in 
their important structures, such as the pyramids, the joints being all carefuUy polished 
and fitted. Cyclopean masoniy, of which remains exist in many parts of dreece and 
Italy, also exhibits stones of great size and with carefully-adjusted joints. The walls of 
Mycenae are among the earliest examples. These are built with huge irregular blocks, 
the spaces between being filled up with smaller .stones. The Etruscan specimens are 
more carefully executed ; the stones are not squared, but they are all carefully fitted 
together. In some cases, the beds or horizontal joints are made level, and the upright 
joints left unsquared. No mortar is used in cyclopean masonry. 

The masonry of the^ Greeks and Romans very closely resembled that of the present 
day : RubbU-worIc {opus incertum), in which the stones are not regularly coursed ; coursed’ 
where the joints are all level, and the stones of equal height; ashlar, resembling the 
latter, hut built Ayith larger stones^ all carefuUy dressed on the joints. Many of the 
Roman buildings in the eastern empire were constructed wfith blocks of enormous size, 
as at Baaibec, where some of the stones are 60 ft. in length. Ashlar-work is frequently 
used for the exterior mrface of walls, the inside being backed up” with rubble- work. 
This kind of work is sufficient for ordinary purposes; but where great strength is 
required, the whole thickness must be built with solid blocks. Ashlar- work is general^ 
bedded in fine mqrtar, with one inch of oil-putty on the outer edge. 

The early mediaeval masonry was of very bad construction, being, in fact, little better 
than common rubble, with an occasional use of herring-bone work. The Normans 
improved upon this kind of work, but their masonry was also so bad that most of the 
towers built by thc3m either fell or had to be taken dowm. The fall of the tower of 
Ghichester cathedral, a few years ago, was occasioned by defective Norman masonry. 
The art gradually improved with the advance of Gothic architecture, and ashlar was 
reintroduced for all impbrtant works. The ashlar-work so constantly used in renais- 
sance buildings, has lately given place to a more picturesque style of masonary called 
hammer-dressed and squared work — the inonej’’ saved upon thia cheaper work being 
U. K. IX.-36 
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applied wifh good e:ffeet in improYing the appearance of the doors, windows, and other 
prominent features of the buildings. 

There is one very simple rule, too little attended to in modern masonry^ — viz., that all 
stones, at least %vhen stratified, should be laid on their natiiml bed, for if set on edge,, 
they are sure to scale off and decay under the influence of the weather. ^ 

Special materials sometimes produce special kinds of work; thus, in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, where large flints abound, the w'alls are often faced with tliese^ split so as to 
form a clean face and good joints, and arranged in bands or pands between stonework 
or brickwork. In Aberdeenshire, wdiere granite is the usual btiilding material, ashlar- 
work is almost universal, large blocks being more easily obtained and dressed than 
smaller ones. Again, where rag-stone only can be got, it is frequently neatly used in a 
similar manner to the flint above described. 

MASONS, FBEE. The mason brotherhoods of the middle ages were organized incor- 
porations, not substantially different in their nature from the other guilds, governed by 
rules of their own, and recruited from a body of apprentices who had undergone a period 
of probationary servitude. Fable and imagination have traced back the origin of free- 
masonry to the old Roman empire, the Pharaohs, the temple of Solomon, or even the 
times of the tower of Babel and of the ark of Noah. The masonic craft in reality 
spi'ang into being about the same time, and from the same set of causes, as other incor- 
porated crafts; but a variety of circumstances combined to give it an importance and’ 
influence beyond the rest. Slen sldlled in the hewing and setting of stones were natur- 
ally prized in an eminently church-building age. Their vocation necessarily involved 
traveling from place to piace in search of employment. Wherever a great church or' 
cathedral was built, the local masons had to be reinforced by a large accession of crafts- 
men from other parts; and the masons from neighboring towns and districts flocked to 
the spot, and took part in the work, living in a camp of huts reared beside the building 
on which they were engaged, A master presided over the whole, and every tenth man 
was a warden having surveillance of the rest. A mason, therefore, after going through 
his apprenticeship and probations, could not settle down, like another craftsman, among 
his neighbors and acquaintances, but must travel from place to place to find employ- 
ment; hence it became desirable or necessary to devise means by which a person once a 
member of the fraternity might be universally accepted as such, without requiring, 
wherever he went, to give fresh evidence of his skill, of having to undergo a renewed 
examination on his qualifications. In order to accomplish this end, and to enable a 
mason traveling to his work to claim the hospitality of his brother-masons on his way, a 
system of symbols was devised, in which every mason was initiated, and which he was 
bound to keep secret. This sjanbolism, invented'f or the convenience of intercourse between 
members of the same craft, is the sole shadow of foundation for the popular notion that 
the masonic brethren \vere in possession of secrets of vital importance, the knowledge ofi 
wdiich had been from generation to generation confined to their own order. It has been: 
supposed that the possession of the masonic secrets enabled the masons to design the great 
:;athedrals of the 13th and 14th centuries, whereas it is no^w certain that during the purest 
ages of Gothic architecture, both in France and in England, the architects •were not 
members of the masonic fraternity at all, but either laymen of skill and taste, uninitiated 
in the mysteries of mason-craft, or oftener bishops and abbots, The masons who worked 
from the architect’s design were, at the same time, not the mere human machines that 
modern woiknien too generally are, but men who, in carrying out an idea imparted to 
them, could stamp an individuality of their own on every stone. Architecture was then 
a progressive art, and the architect of every great church or cathedral had made himself' 
acquainted W'ith the \vorks of his predecessors, and profited by experience, adopting • 
their beauties, and shunning their defects. The nature of the advance ’which architec- 
ture was then making, has been compared by Mr. Fergusson to the advance with which, 
we are familiar in the present day in ship-building and other useful arts. ^‘Neither to 
the masons nor to their employers, nor to the abbe Suger, Maurice de Sully, Robert de 
Susarches, nor Fulbert de Chartres, is the wkole merit to be ascribed, but to all classes of 
the French community carrying on steadily a combined movement towards a well-defined 
end.” In Germany, however, the masons of the 14th c., who had attained a \vonderful 
skill in carving and in constructing arches, overstepping their original functions, took to 
a great extent the office of architect into their own hands; and it is undeniable that the 
churches designed by German masons, though rich in the most exquisite workmanship, 
are not comparable, in the higher elements of beauty, to the works of non-masonic 
architects.. ■ ■ 

The epithet /‘free” "was applied to the craft of masons in consequence of their being 
exempted by several papal bulls from the laws which regulated common laborers, and 
exontwated irom various burdens thrown on the working-classes at large both in England 
and on the continent, Like all the other guilds, the masons were bound bj?- their rules 
to the performance of specific religious duties ; but a craft one of whose principal functions 
was church-building, was natm-ally under the more especial protection of the clergy. 
Yet a considerable time before the reformation, we find the jealousy of the church 
excited from time to time by the masonic brethren, partly in consequence of their assum- 
ing other functions besides those of mere builders. In England, an act, passed in the 
minority of Hemy VL, at the instigation of Henry of Beaufort, cardinal of Winchester, 
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proMbited the masons from iioldinsc their wonted chapters and assemblies. But this act 
was never enforced; and HenrvYL, on coming of age, ■ hinl^elf countenanced the ■ 
masons, and was a member of the fraternity. Henry Til. became their grand master, 
ill Endaiid. 

The history of freomasonrv Ini'^ been overlaid with fiction and absurdity, partly from 
an exaggerated estimate of Us importance in the development of architecture, and partly 
from a wish to conned mediieval masonry witii the institution that passes under the same 
name in the present dav. .^fioderii (or so called ^‘speculative”) freemasonry is an iimo- 
eeiit mvstificati' n uncoiinected either with the building craft or with architecture. It is 
of British origin, and dates from the 17th century. According to the peculiar phrase- 
ology of the masonic brethren, it is founded in the “practice of moral and social virtue;” 
its distinguishing characteristic is charity, in its most extended sense; and brotherly 
love, relief, and truth are inculcated by its precepts. Its real founders^ were Elias Ash- 
mole and some of Ills literary friends, who amused themselves by devising a set of sym*- 
bols, borrowed in part from the kmgiits templar, between Avliom and the old niasons an 
intimate relation Is said to have subsisted, and in part from the Kosicrucians (q. v.). 
'Riese symbols, which have since been adopted as the distinguishing badge of the 
brotherhood of “free and accepted masons,” include the sun, the moon, the compasses, 
square, and triangle. A number of so-called degrees or grades of masonry with fantastic 
names were established and conferred on the members.* Charles II. and William 111. 
were masons: and the appearance of a connection with operative masonry was kept up 
by the appointment of sir Christopher Wren to the office of gi*and master. The 
“lodges” of Scotland profess to trace their origin to the foreign masons who came to 
Scotland in 1150 to build Kilwinning abbey; those of England go still further back, to 
an assemblage cf masons held by St. Alban, the proto-martyr, at York in 926; and th^s 
mother-lodges of York and Kilwinning were, wdth insignificant exceptions, the parents 
of all the several lodges erected in different parts of Great Britain. Toward the close 
of last century, it was in some quarters made a charge ag^ainst freemasonry, that uiidei 
its symbolism was concealed a dangerous conspiracy against all government and religion. 
The accusation was probably groundless enough as regards British freemasonry, and so 
little effect was produced liy it, that, in an act passed in 1799 for the suppression of 
secret societies, an exception* was made in favor of freemasons. On the continent, polit- 
ical intriguers may sometimes have availed themselves of the secrecy afforded byfree* 
masonry to further their schemes. In 1717 a grand lodge was formed in London, with 
power to grant charters to other lodges. Under its sanction, the first edition of the con- 
stitutions of the fraternity was published. The grand lodge was for a length of time on 
an unfriendly footing with the lodge of York, in consequence of having introduced 
various innovations not approved of by the older lodge, and of having gTanted charters 
within the district which York claimed as its own. In 1742 the duke of Cumberland 
was elected gi’and master of the grand lodge; and on his death, George IV., then prince 
of Wales, succeeded to the office, which he continued to hold till he was appointed 
regent, when, it being considered unsuitable that he should longer exercise any personal 
superintendence, he took the title of grand patron. In 1813 an understanding and a 
union was brought about between the two rival lodges by their respective grand masters, 
the dukes of Kent and Sussex. The fraternity has since been managed by the “united 
grand lodge of ancient free and accepted masons of England, ” consisting of the grand 
master, with his deputy, grand wardens, and other officers, the provincial grand mas- 
ters, and the masters andVardens of all regular lodges, with a certain number of stew- 
ards annually elected, who meet four times a year for the dispatch of business, besides 
which there is an annual masonic festival, at wdiich every mason is entitled to attend. 
Tlie grand lodge of England has at present above a thousand lodges under its protection, 
and has H.E.H. the prince of Wales as its grand master. 

In Scotland the masons, wlien they were a real company of artificers, were, like 
other handicrafts, governed by wardens of districts appointed by the king. In 1598 a 
re-organization of the mason lodges was effected under William Schaw, principal war- 
den and chief master of masons, who in the following year confirmed the three “held 
lodges’’ in their ancient order of priority— Edinburgh first, Kilwinning second, and Stir- 
ling third. In 1736 the operative element in mason lodges having become absorbed in 
speculative masonry, the grand lodge of Scotland was instituted by the representatives 
of 34 lodges, by whom also William St. Clair of Roslin was elected grand master, on 
account of his ancestors’ alleged ancient connection with the mason craft, as patrons and 
protectors. Priority was assigned to the lodges according to the antiquity of their writ- 
ten records. The lodge of Edinburgh (Mary’s chapel) was placed first, and Kilwinning 
second. The lodge of Kilwinning did not formally object to this 1744, when it with- 
drew from the grand lodge and resumed its independence. On rslinquishing this 
position in 1807, it was re-admitted into the grand lodge by the title of Mother Kilwin- 
ning, with precedence over the other lodges^ and the provincial grand mastership of 
Ayrshire rendered hereditary in its master. For the foregoing information, we are 

*The three principal grades are apprentice, fellow-craft, and master-mason y there being peculiar 
ceremonies at the making of each; and it is only on attaining to the degree ox master-mason that a 
brother enjoys the full benefits and privileges of the craft. 
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indebted to Lyon’s Frmnamnry in Scotland, publislied by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons 
(1873)— a work of acknowledged liistorical value on tlie subject of w^liicli it treats. 

Besides granting charters of affiliation, tlie chief use of the grand lodge, whether of 
England oi^ Scotland, consists in its acknowledged authority to enforce uniformity of 
ceremonial and other observances, and to settle all disputes tliat may arise witliiii the 
lodges under its charge. The officers of the grand lodge are to a large extent delegates 
from the respective lodges; the delegation being in the form of proxy masters and war- 
dens. As a source of revenue, for each member made by a lodge, a fee must be 
remitted to the grand lodge, whereupon a diploma of brotheriiood wili be issued, 

^loderii freemasonry spread from Britain to the continent, to America, and to India, 
It va- introduced into France in 1725, Eussia in 1731, and Germany in 1740. grand 
IbdgcN no-w exist in France, Belgium, Netherlands, Dcmmark, Sweden and Norway, 
Pru>'>ia, Saxony, Hamburg, Switzerland, Italy, Portugal, Greece, Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and Ne'w Brunswick, in Central and South America, and in British Columbia. Lodges 
in connection ‘with European grand bodies exist in India, Africa, China, Polynesia, 
Turkey, Palestine, A¥est Indies, Australia, and New Zealand. There are about forty 

f raud 'lodges in the fTaited States. Freemasonry is proiiibited in Austria, Poland, 
lussia, and Spain, and by the popp. 

The deep symbolical meaning supposed to be couched under the jargon of the 
masonic fraternity is probably as apocryphal as the dangers of masonry to government 
and order. A set of pass-words and a peculiar grip of the hand enable the initiated to 
recognize each other, and give a zest to their convivial meetings; and if the institution 
possesses any practical utility, it is in its enabling a mason, in a place where he is a 
stranger, to make himself known to his brother-masons, and claim their protection and 
assistance. 


MASONS, FREE {ante). The claims of freemasoniy to origin in a period of 
remote antiquity have recently received a certain amount of support. In the process of 
making the necessary preparations for the removal of the Egyptian obelisk at Alexandria 
to its new site at New York, in 1880, certain discoveries were made which were alleged 
to liave a distinct masonic reference. These discoveries included a number of objects 
masonic to cliaracter, and the fact that the foundations and position of the monolith had 
been established according to rules which form a part of the traditions of the order. In 
regard to this whole matter of antiquity, there is nothing in the traditions of the order so 
exceptionally remarkable as to make any special demand on our credulity. Men have 
been constituted after the same fasMon from the beginning of time; and, given the 
same motive and the same or a similar environment and like opportunities, they may be 
assumed to act in the same way. The organization of the craft-guild in northern and 
central Europe as early as the 7th century is a sufficient illustration of the tendency to 
association among men, and particularly among the laboring or craft” classes, to prove 
this; We know that among the Greeks, and Romans also, such association occurred 
in various directions, and there is no sound reason for disbelief in the possible combina- 
tion of the architects and master-builders of Rome in the time of Numa Poinpilius, as is 
claimed by the masons. Whether w^e are to accept the traditions which point to Solo- 
mon’s temple, and refer to the times of the ancient Egyptians for the period of the 
foundation of the order, is a matter not of vital importance; though the same reasoning 
that answers in the case of Rome is equally sound in that of Egypt. Certainly when 
one contemplates the pyramids, Memphis, Thebes, Denclerah, and the other ruins of 
marvelous structures built by the Egyptian masons and architects, there is nothing 
absurd in the supposition that then, as now, associated effort might have been con- 
cerned; and that the associations concerned might have organized on some such basis 
as is involved in the traditional history of freemasonry. The Roman colleges of 
builders are said to hare been created by Numa Pompilius in 715 b.c. In 52 a.d. the 
corporations of constructors -were established in Great Britain. In a.d. 290 Caransius, 
commander of the Roman fleet, is said to have reuewTd the ancient constitution and 
privileges of the Roman colleges, -with a view^ to gaining the favor of the builders, who 
were a very po^verful association; the architect Albanus, sent to Great Britain as an 



inspector of the constructors, or masons, is credited with having been the first Christian 
martyr in Britain, he having been beheaded for preaching the cloctrine of Christ. His 
rank of inspector became later on that of grand master. At this period, which was in the 
latter part of the 3d c., the city of York contained the most important lodges or colleges 
of builders in Britain. In the 4th and 5th centuries corporations of artists and operatives, 
so called, w'ere instituted in Great Britain, and manuscript copies of their statutes are 
said to be still in existence in certain of the French libraries. In 614 pope Boniface 
,IV. conferred by diploma upon the masonic corporations the exclusive privilege of 
erecting all religious buildings and monuments, and made them free from all taxation. 
The civil wars of this period paralyzed the development of the masonic corporations, 
and they took refuge in the monasteries, which thus became the schools of architecture 
— ^sending forth such architects as St. Aloysius, bishop of Noyen ; St. Ferol, of 
Limoges; Dalmac, bishop of Rhodes; and Agricola, of Chalons (659--700). In some of 
the Anglo-Saxon documents which still exist in the libraries of England the masonic 
fraternities are styled "‘freemasons.” In 925 a.d Athelstan convoked all the masonic 
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lodges of. Great Britain; tlie order was re-organized; and the city of York was established 
as the seat of the grand mastership: 34 years later the archbishop of Canterbury., 
St. Diinstan, was named grand master of the fraternity. -In 1040 Edward the' Con- 
fessor assumed the p,rotectbrate of the order; and in 1100 king Henry lY. accepted 
Oie grand mastership. In 1145 the freemasons from upper Normandy were called to 
the aid of the builders of the cathedral of Chartres, and were publicly blessed b3" the 
arciibisliop of Eoiieii; tliey made a triumphal entiy into tiie city of Chartres. In 1350 the 
grand lodge of Cologne 'was instituted; and in 1375 a masonic congress was convoked 
to liasteii llie building of the cathedral of Strasburg. The monopoly granted by pope 
Boniface lY. was coiriirmed ly diplomas issued by pope Nicholas III. in 1377.; 
and these were again confirmed by pope Benedict fll. in 1384. In 1360 German}^ liad 
five grand lodges, Cologne, Strasburg, Bern, Yienna, and Magdeburg, upon which w^ere 
(iependeiit the local lodges of France, Belgium, Hesse, Swabia, Thuringia, Switzerland, 
Franconia, Bavaria, Austria, Hungaiy, and Styria. In the 15th c. the assemblies of 
fremiir.sons in England were suppressed by act of parliament, but a few years later 
Henry YI. was initiated into the fraternity, his example being followed by nearly all the 
gentlemen of Ills court. In 1453 a new constitution was compiled at Strasburg, and in 
1450, B4, and ’69 masonic congresses w^ere held in Ratisbon and Spire. A grand 
lodge of master masons was held in London in 1503, presided over by the king, Henry 
YIL , who laid the corner-stone of the chapel of Westminster which hears his name. A 
congress of masons was held at Basle in 1563, and at Strasburg in 1564; and in 1607 
king James I. of England proclaimed himself protector of the li-eemasons. In 1663 a 
general assembly of Englisli masons took place at York, and was presided over by king 
Charles IT. In 1666, at the time of the great fire in London, there were but seven lodges 
of masons in the city; and in 1703 these had declined to four, though Sir Christopher 
Wren, the aged grand master, exhibited great zeal in endeavoring to "foster the progress, 
and increase of the order. In France, in 1539, Francis I. suspencied all the corporations 
of workmen, and freemasonry became extinguished in tliat countiy, not to be revived 
until 1731. It is claimed by tiie masons that this act of Francis I. resulted in the 
abandonment of the practice of Gothic architecture, and the substitution for it of tlie 
■^nialssanee style, of which school were the architects Delorme and Bullant, who built 
the Tuileries in 1577; Lescot and Goiyoii, the architects of the Louvre, built in 1571; 
Blondel and Bullet, who constructed the gates of St. Denis and St. Martin, of Paris, 
between 1674 and 1686; Mansart, who built the palace of Versailles and the Invalides in 
1700 and 1735; and J. Soufllot, who erected the Pantheon: none of these architects were 
freemasons. It vvas in the year 1703 that the English masons forming the lodge of St. 
Paul, having completed the erection of the cathedral, passed the resolution ■which opened 
the doors of the order to others than practical masons and builders. This resolution 
reads as follows: ** Resolved, that the privilege of masonry shall no longer be confined 
to operative masons, hut be free to men of all professions, provided that they are regu- 
larly approved and initiated into the fraternity.” This important decision entirely 
changed the nature of the society, and transformed it into the body as we find it to-day. 
In 1717 the grand lodge of London was constituted, and put into execution the resolu- 
tion of 1703: see Masons, Fkbie, ante. In 1864 the three grand lodges of Great Britain 
controlled 109 provincial grand lodges, with 1597 operative lodges under their jurisdic- 
tion, which extended their connections to every part of the globe. Freemasonry was 
introduced into Denmark, in 1783; France, 1721; in Sweden, in 1736; Russia, in 1731; 
Belgium, 1721; Holland, 1725; Germany, 1737; Switzerland, 1737; Italy, 1729; Portugal, 
1735; Spain, 1737. It is claimed that a lodge was established in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
as early as 1750, the first in the British dominions in America; but this statement is not 
fully credited. Of the five provinces which comprise the dominion of Canada, Prince 
Ed-vvard Island alone has its lodges subject to the grand lodges of Great Britain. The 
first lodge in the New England colonies was opened in Boston in 1733. After the war 
of independence, grand lodges were organized in all the states. The statistics of the 
order in America showed the following meinhership in the different states in 1880^ 
including also the British provinces, or Dominion of Canada, and New Mexico: 

Quebec 2,87S 


Alabama 

7,925 

Indiana 

. 26,665 

Montana 

664 

Arkansas. 

8,293 

Indian Territory.. 

. 343 

Nebraska 

3,117 

British Columbia . . 

312 

Iowa 

. 18,486 

Nevada 

1,508 

California ...... 

12,281 

Kansas 

. 6,687 

New Brunswick.... 

2,317 

Canada. ............ 

17,418 

Kentucky 

. 18,038 

New Hampshire... 

7,688 

.Cblorado. .......... 

1,569 

Louisiana 

. 5, '456 

New Jerse.y.-* — 

12,084 

Connecticut. 

14,968 

Maine 

. 19,252 

New Mexico 

169 

Dakota...... ....... 

281 

Manitoba. 

. , 324 

New York 

75,918 

Delaware... 

1,235 

Maryland 

. 5,349 

North Carolina 

11,471 

Dist. of Columbia,. 

,2,701' 

Massachusetts. . . . 

. 25,926 

Nova Scotia, 

3,424 

Florida ........ 

1,612 

Michigan 

, 25,624 

Ohio 

28,a36 

Georgia,... ...... .. 

12,491 

Minnesota 

. 7,061 

Oregon. 

2,514 

Idaho. 

, 358 

Mississippi 

. 9,849 

IPennsylvania. .. ... 

36,948 

Illinois 

38,610iMissoiiri 

. 24,296 

1 Prince Ed. Island.. 
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Rhode Island 

South Carolina. . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah............... 

Vermont 

Virginia. .......... 

Washington., 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. ......... 


4,32T 

6,531 

17,053 

17,340 

370 

7,97B 

9,930 

902 

3,385 

10,703 

300 


Total............ 582,556 

MASON WASP, Odynerm muraHus, a species of wasp, wdiich makes its^ nest by bor- 
ing a eyliiidrica! hole" in hard sand, or even in the plaster of walls, on which an exuda- 
tion from the mouth seems to act so as to soften it sufficiently. At the orifice an outer 
tube is constimcted, sometimes two or three inches in length, of pellets formed in the 
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excavation. ■ In tlie interior an egg is deposited witli a number of little caterpillars read)? 
for food of tbe larva when hatched. 

MASO'RA, or M^vssoreth. See I^Lissora, mite. 

MASOYIA, or Mazovia, a district of Poland, bounded n. by Plock, e. by PodlacMa, 
s. by Sandomir, w. by Kalisch and Posen; 7,646 sq.miles. During the early period of 
the independence of Poland it was a duchy on both sides of tiie Vistula which flows 
through it. Is 1815 it formed a palatinate in the^ Russian kingdom of Poland with 
W^arsaw as its capital. It is now under Warsaw, which forms a distinct government. 

MAS^^UE, a species of dramatic performance much in vogue in England tow^ards the 
close of the 16tlmiiid the beginning of the 17th century. It was in fact, the favorite form 
of private theatricals at the time. The masque appears to have originated in the practice 
of introducing in any solemn or festive procession men wearing masks, who represented 
eitlier imaginary or allegorical personages. At first it was simply an “acted pageant/' 
as in the w*ell-known progresses of queen Elizabeth ; but gradually it expanded into a regu- 
lar dramatic entertainment, and in the hands of men like Fletcher and Ben Jonson 
attained a high degree of literary beauty, Jonson’s masques were represented at court 
and were greatly relished. The taste for this kind of amusement, how^ever, died away 
ill the reign of Charles L ; nevertheless, to the time of that monarch belongs the finest 
masque, and one of the most splendid poems ever written — the Comm of Milton (1684). 
See Masson’s Life of Milton (vol. i. page 542, et. seq.). 

MASQ,XJERADE, or Masked Ball, a festive meeting in which the host and gu@sts 
assume fictitious characters, and disguise themselves more or less for the occasion, the 
name being derived from the use of the mask. The public mummeries of former times, 
Easter plays, festivals of fools, etc. , which were frequent in most parts of Europe, but 
soinewfiat various in different countries, probably suggested the idea of the masquerade, 
which, however, was not open to all, according to the well -understood rules of these 
ancient amusements, hut was limited to some select class, or to those 'who paid a certain 
sum for admission. Catharine de’ Medici introduced the regular masquerade at the 
French court. It found its wuiy to England in the reign of Henry VIIL, but did not 
reach an}’’ of the courts of Germany till the end of the 17th century. The hal costume 
is a very modified and much less objectionahle form of the masquerade. During the 
carnival, public masquerades are held in all tl.e theaters and dancing-saloons of Paris, 
and on these occasions scenes of the most disgraceful profligacy are said to be enacted 
in spite of the strict supervision of the police, 

MASS (Lat. Missa), the name given in the Roman Catholic church to the eucharistic 
service wdiich in that church, as well as in the Greek and other oriental churches, is held 
to be the sacriflce of the new law, a real though unbloody offering, in wliich Christ is*the 
victim, in substance the same with the sacrifice of the cross, and instituted as a com- 
memoration of that sacrifice, and as a means of applying its merits, through all ages, for 
the sanctiflcation of men. The doctrine of the mass, as understood by Roman Catholics, 
presupposes the eucharist, although the latter doctrine does not necessarily involve the 
notion of a sacrifice, and may even be held by those wdio deny the sacrificial character of 
the eucharistic rite. The arguments for and against this helief, on which the mass is 
founded, do not fall within our province, which limits us to a brief history and explana- 
tion of the rite as it is found among Catholics and the members of other communions in 
which it is observed. Without entering into discussions as to the primitive character of 
the eucharistic rite, it w'ill be enough to observe that the very earliest records of Christian 
history, whether in the Acts of the Apostles, the canonical Epistles, ori the writings of 
the most ancient of the fathers, plainly evmee the existence from the beginning of a rite, 
which it is impossible not to regard as in its general character identical with that which 
still constitutes in most Christian communities the chiefest and most solemn part of their 
public worship. This rite is believed by Roman Catbolics to have been partly a sacrifice, 
partly a communion and paiticipation thereof by the faithful; and of the names by which 
it is called in the works of the early fathers, ‘some— as for example, agape, and hagia 
mmaxis, refer to the latter, while others-— as prosphore, hie7W7i — indicate the for- 

mer signification. The etjmiology of the name now in use is somewhat obscure, but it is 
eommonly referred to the proclamation made by the deacon the close of the service— 
‘ ‘ Be; missa esf' (“Go ; the assembly is dismissed ”). By primitive use the communion of 
the faithful appears always, unless in exceptional cases, to have formed part of the 
eucharistic service; hut afterw^ards it ctune to pass that the officiating priest only com- 
aumicated, whenGe arose, especially in the Western church, the practice of “private 
nuLsses,” which has been in later times aground of comifiaint with dissentients from 
Rome, even those who in other respects approach closely to the Roman doctrine. In the 
ancient writers a distinction is made between the “ mass of the catechumens” and the 
‘mass of the faithful”; the former including all the preparatory prayers, the latter all 
lhat directly regards the consecration of the elements and the communion, at which the 
“discipline of the secret” forbade the presence of the catechumens. With the cessation 
of this discipline, the distinction of names has ceased, but the distinction of parts is still 
preserved, the mass of the catechumeus comprising all the first p;ul of the mass as far as 
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■ '‘tile preftice/’ Tlie mass is now, in general, denominated accoruing to the solemnity of 
ilie. accompanying ceremonial, a ‘‘low mass,” a “'clianted mass,” or a “liigh mass.” In 

■ f.lie first a single priest simply reads tlie service, attended by one- or more acolytes or 
clerks. Tlie second form diifers only in this, that the service is chmited instead of being 
read bv the priest. In the high mass,, the service is chanted in part by the pries ';, in part 
by tiieTleacon and sub-deacon, by whom, as well as by several ministers of inferior rank, 
the priest is assisted. In all these, however, the service, as regards the form ' of prayer, 
is tlie same. It consists of' (1) an introductory prayer composed of the 41st Psalm, 
together with the “ general coniess'ion” ; (2), the'introit, which is followed by the thrice- 
repeated petition, ‘-Lord, have mercy,” “Christ, have mercy,” and the hymn, “Grloiy 
to God on High”: (3), the collect, or public and joint prayers of priest and people, fol- 

, lowed by a lesson either from the Epistles or some book of the Old Testament, and 
by the gTadutil (q.v.); (4), the gospel, tvhicli is commonly followed by the Mcene creed; 
(o), tlie'oiTertory (q.vT afrer the reading of which comes*' the preparatory offering of the 
bread and wine, and ihe v'ushing of the priest’s hands in token of purity of heart, and 
the “secret,” a prayer read in a low voice by the priest; (6), the preface, concluding wnth 
the trisa?xu)n or “ tlirice holy” — at which p^oint, by the primitive use, the catechumens 
and penitents retired from the chm'cli; (7), the “canon,” Which is ahvays the same, 
and ^vbicli contains all the prayers connected w ith the consecration, the elevation, the 
breaking, and the communion ‘of the and of the chalice, as also the commemora- 
tions botii of the living and of the dead; (8), the “communion,” which is a short scrip- 
tiirai prayei% UvSiially appropriate to the particular festival; (9), the “post-communion,” 
which, like the collect, was a joint prayer of priest and people, and is reader sung aloud; 
(10), the dismissal with the benedictioii, and finally, the first chapter of St. John’s gospel. 

‘ Great part of the above prayers are fixed, and form what is called the “ordo” or “ ordi- 
nary” of the mass. The rest, which is called the “ proper of the mass,” differs for differ- 
ent* occasions; vsome masses being “of the season,” as of lent, advent, passion-tide, 
“ quarter-time, ” etc. bothers, ot *' mysteries,” as of the nativity, the circumcision, the 
rc'-ur’a-tion; others again, of saints* as of an apostle, a martyr, or a confessor; others 
again, “ votive,’*' as “of the passion,” “of the dead,” “for peace,” etc. In all these vari- 
ous classes, as well as in the individual masses under each, the “proper” portions of the 
mass differ according to the occasion, and in some of them certain portions of the “ ordi- 
nary,” as the “Glory to God on High,” the “gradual,” or the “Mcene creed” are 
omitted. On one clay iii the year, Good-Prida}-, is celebrated what is called the “mass 

■ of the presanctified,” in wdiic'h no consecration takes place, but in wdiich the priest com- 
municates of the host-wMch was consecrateu or the i>receding day. This usage is found 
also in the Greek church, not alone on Good-Priday, but on every day during the lent, 
except Saturday and Sundjiy. In the celebration of mass the priest wears peculiar vest- 
ments, five ill number— two of linen, called “amice’* and ‘'alb”; and three of silk or 
precious stuffs, called ‘‘maniple,” “ stole, and “ chasuble,” the alb being girt wkli a 
cincture of flaxen or silken cord. The color of these vestments varies with the occasion, 
five colors oeing employed on different occasions — wMte, red, green, purple or violet, 
and black,, and they are often richly embroidered with silk or thread of the precious 
metals, and occik4onally with precious stones. The priest is required to celebrate the 
mass fasting, anc*, unless by special dispensation, is only permitted to offer it once in the 

■ day, except on Christmas day, when three masses may *be celebrated. 

In the Greek and oriental churches the eucharistic service, called in Greek them 
Mtourgia (the divine liturgy), differs in the order of its parts, in the wording of most of 
its prayers, and in its accompanying ceremonial from the mass of the Latin church (see 
Lituegy); but the only differences which have any importance as bearing upon doctrine 
are their use of leavened bread instead of unleavened; their more frequent celebration 
of the “ mass of the presanctiflea, " to which reference has alreadj^been made; the Latin 
use of private masses, in which the priest alone communicates; and, in general, the 
much more frequent celebration of the mass in the Latin church. The sacred vest- 
ments, too, of the Greek and eastern rites differ notably from those of the Latin; and in 
some of the former — as, for example, the Armenian— la veil is drawn before the altar 
during that part of the service in which the consecration takes place, which is only 
'Withdrawn at the time of the communion. The service sometimes used on shipboarcl, 
and improperly called missa siem (dry mass), consists simply of the reading of the 
prayers of the ma.ss, but without any consecration of the elements. It was resorted to 
•with a view to avoiding the danger of spillingthe sacred elements, owing to tlie unsteady 
motion of the ship. It is sometimes also called missa iicmtiea (ship mass). 

MAS'SA, a t. in the province of Carrara-Massa, central Italy; pop. ’74, 18,031. It is 
on the Frigida, and commands a fine prospect of the sea on the w., and of picturesque 
and fruitful hills on the n.e. The climate is almost unrivaled in Italy for mildness and 
salubrity. The oldest part of the town is on a hill; the ne’west part, with its fine build- 
ings and spacious streets and squares, on the plain belovr. Among the buildings is a 
nationalpalace, a noble structure, built by the princes of the house of Cybo. The his- 
tory of the town is traced back to the 9t*h century. It was then and for a long time 
subject to the republic of Lucca, but in the 15th c. the Cybo family became its feudal 
..lords. 
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MASSAC, a CO in s. Illinois; has the Ohio river for its s. hoimdary, separating it 
from Kentucky; 230 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 10,443—9,900 of American hirth, 1703 colored. 
Forests of oak, elm, maple, ash, hickory, and the tulip tree diversify its surface, and 
the cypress grows luxuriantly in its swamps. An iincler-stratuni of carboniferous lime- 
stoneAs the foundation of the soil, which, in land not subject to overflow, is fertile, and 
produces a large jield annually of tobacco, sweet-potatoes, butler, honey, and sorghum, 
and all varieties of grain and fruit. Cattle, sheep, and swine are raised, and the vine is 
cultivated to some extent. Its mineral products are coal and lead. Among its indus- 
tries are the nianufacture of wagon materials, tobacco, and snuif. It has flouring mills, 
potteries, and ship-yards on the Ohio river. Seat of Justice, Metropolis. 

MASSAOHIJSETTS, one of the 13 original states of the American union, and oldest 
of the Kew England states, lies between lat. 41° 15' — 42° 53' n., and long. 69° 56' — 78° 
32' w., being 160 m. from e. to w., and from 47 to 110 from n. to s., with an area of 
7,800 sq.m.; it lies s. of Yermont and ISTe-w Hampshire, and borders on the Atlantic. 
Tiiere are 14 counties, and the chief towns are Boston, the capital, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Salem, New Bedford, Fall Kiver, Lynn, Springfleid, Cambridge, and Worcester. On 
the south-eastern coast are the islands of Nantucket and Martha’s Yineyard. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Connecticut, Merrimac, and Housatonic, -which afford water-power 
to many manufacturing cities and villages. The country is hilly, and much of the soil, 
sterile, but in the river-valleys it is fertile. The most important mineral products are 
granite and syenite, sand for glass, and iron. The chief agricultural products are Indian 
corn, apples and pears, grass and hay; but the manufactures are very large and various. 
In 1870 there were 194 cotton-mills, producing goods to the value of $59,679,158, and, 
182 woolen- mills, producing goods worth $39,489,242, besides numerous carpet-mills, 
iron-foimdries, rolling-mills, nail factories, and machine shops. The manufacture of 
boots and shoes for the same year was $88,399,583. There are 60 railway companies, 
and in 1878 above 2,000 m. of railway were open. The fisheries of M :ssachusetts have 
long been one of its leading industries. There are over 200 national banks, about 180^ 
savings-banks, numerous asylums, etc. Massachusetts has about 6,000 schools, a uni- 
versity, and 7 colleges; and in 1878 there were 345 newspapers and periodicals. The- 
state income for 1877-78 was $7,244,900; the debt in 1878 was $83,020,000. Massachu- 
setts was discovered by the Cabots in 1497. In 1614 it was visited ^ capt. John Smith., 
In 1620 the Jfayjffmrer, 180 tons, sailed from Southampton with 102 Puritan settlers, and 
landed at Plymouth, Mass., Dec. 22. Half died from cold and hai'dsbip the first year. 
In 1637 the colony suffered from Indian massacres; and in king Philip’s war, 1675, 12 
towns and GOO houses were burned. The war of the revolution of 1776 began in Massa- 
chusetts with the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill. Pop. 10, 472,040; ’60, 1,231,065;. 
’70, 1,459,851; ’75, 1,651,652. 

MASSACHUSETTS {ante). There is reason to believe that portions of south-eastern' 
Massachusetts, mcluding the islands of Nantucket and Martha’s Yineyard, were dis 
covered by the Norsemen not far from 1000 a.d., and that varions settlements -were- 
made in the next 300 years, none of which, however, gained permanence. In 1497 John 
mid Sebastian Cabot again discovered the Massachusetts coast, and the English claimed 
it on that account. In 1602 Bartholomew Gosnold and 22 English colonists made a 
settlement on the Elizabeth islands, between Buzzard’s bay and Yineyard sound, now 
constituting the township of Gosnold in Dukes co. ; but it was in a short time aban- 
doned. There were other expeditions to the coast in subsequent years, but the Ply- 
mouth colony was the first that proved successful. On Sept. 6, 1620 (O. S.), tliis- 
colon 3 % composed of about 100 English, who liad sought exemption from religious perse- 
cution in Holland, having embarked from Delft Haven, set sail from Plymouth, Eng- 
land, in the Mayjfmoer, of 180 tons, to find a home in America. On Nov. 9 they reached, 
cape Cod, and anchored in the roadstead off Provincetown. An exploring party was. 
sent in search of a suitable place to found a settlement, and the colonists landed at Ply- 
mouth, Dec. 22 (N. S.). Before landing they drew' up and subscribed a compact or frame 
of government for the new settlement, and elected John Carver governor for one year. In 
four months nearly one-half the colonists died from exposure to the cold and the lack of 
wholesome food. Shortly after landing the}?" entered into a treaty of peace wdth thO' 
Indian chief Massasoit ana his tribe, wdiich remained unbroken for a long time. Through 
the influence of capt. Miles Standish the disputes with other tribes w'ere soon settled. 
In the spring of 1621 the Mayflower returned to England, and soon afterwards governor 
Carver died and was succeeded by William Bradford, with Isaac Ailerton as assistant, 
Dining the next twm years the colonists endured many privations, but in 1623 they were 
relieved by a bountiful harvest. The plan of property in common, which they adopted 
at first, was now abandoned. In 1622 a Mr. Weston, of London, who had been con- 
nected with the Plymouth colonists, obtained a patent and founded a new settlement 
in Wessagussett, now^ Weymouth. The Plymouth colony failed to obtain a patent, and 
was forced tonarry on its government independently of the royal sanction. This they did, 
however, with perfect success, upon a plan not imwx)rthy oi’ the democracy of a later 
time, since the right of the people to govern themselves wms fully recognized. In 162S 
an expedition, organized by an English compauv, and commanded bv John Endicott, 
lauded at Balem. The company had obtained a grant of tbe territor}' lying between the 
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illicl Pticific, cinil 6.St6DdillO‘ to E m <? nf t-lTi-i 1 If-.' 

nasiiei^ 

litfie commoHon \t lir^ tho pn]nnJ^:*Vivii'a respective powers, caused no 

the interfeivnce of t hf luniie o-ovZm 

iSlssisg^llSSsI 

Charlestown^and Dorehesterno-a^ iwf? fortify Boston, 

protection, however,Tn the pof WcSl^ .d’'" «°'o“i®ts found tlieir best 

tlie attention of the cove -nment that ?'^ ‘ , mother country, which ^so absorbed. 


Of the colony, demanded the repeal of Thw; deZa^ ‘“o''*’"-’''' “ 

complete toleration of the church of FiuTl-nd *2 mi thority required the 

theadministrationof justice h! his nan I To aSegiance, and 

disposed to yield for tLsake of peace, while otl ei's steSih“rcskt2?rl tf colonists were 
ers were sent over from Endand to investicrqtr. thl ^ i tsisted them. Commission- 

to accomplish any tliinff, tlie^^ were flnallv rrpq llPfl ciolony, but, being unable 

Ba,v. Pl^outh.tonnlcS and Newh wen 

tectioii, which lasted 20 years and wms siinerqpf Id ht mutual pro- 

1675 king Philip’s Wear broke out, lasting more than a vear^nL? Qnh*- In 

to great loss of life and property. KoTess than 12 subjecting the colonists. 

Indians, 600 houses were burned destroyed by the- 

field and .a debt^o^^S^^n^^.^ the 

troubles with the king continued • Massaclm Jett? inJ u dtw-^was incurred. The- 
s ure, and retained possession of Maine by pmclise ^Tn'fjfsnir^f-f/T- 
the crown being still unsettled, the charter wal c?ecW difliculties with 

appointed president of Massachusetts the gnogi Joseph Dudley w'as 

mission superseded the government under the chitS * 

by sir Edmund Andros, whose arbitr'irv iwoeeSir,^; i ^,*’1 Dudley was superseded 
In 1689 the men of Boston, iiided bv o«iirs?fZf T® "P™ 

put him and others in prison, reinstated the fomieiMTi wtlg’ *.^8 against him.,, 

court to its authority. Plyn oiitli io’ned restored the general 

and reinstating the formm- gXno^ ynmv n w ’ '“Phoning the agent of Indros, 
Plymouth colo’nies, was graiiled in uniting the Massachusetts and 

governor, and seerka^y w^ appointed by^“fkhif t'? wnr’*® 'i«fo®ant- 

governor, and it was at about this neriod tl.Vf inl S'-t ? ^1*''?““ Phips was the first 
held sway in Europe, broke out in ffi "cotenv h ottin^ delusion which had lone, 

stition and blood. It is to the iionor of of supeiv 

from this inlierlted delusion; !on<^ after ‘ ‘Woke 

courts of European countr es vVre sti 1 sen foi-saken here, the 

fresh troubles with the IndianVwhich did rt teSate UH 179t 
ascendeifeyAmthe new^^^^^^ 'wTtelfL'd not 

of the United StatL as an tadependent nit on i" *^® recognition 

bore a leading part, as she did in^the wmr itself and ?nlat1nf?i°^''°'^®‘ a®® Massachusetts, 
republic. The British covemment imnosfrl ti etilit ^ loundations of the new 
and sought to collect tliem by force inutile face n? ini "P®®- fo® colonists, 

coloni.sts at length refused to submh’ to 2?.°®* C‘W-”cst remonstrances. The 

fundamental pnnciples of English libertT The7iiitL*ed^tiS“[f ®f fo® 
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tliey were willirig, if necessary, to go to war. The commerce of the colony, moreover, 
'was hampered by the most arbitrary and irritating restrictions. The spirit of liberty, 
’which the colonists had brought with them from tireir old home, had been developed in 
their self-governing church and state until, in the hearts of their child re o. it had grown 
too -Strong to be subdued, and found expression in every form of indignant remon- 
.'Strance—till at last blows were substituted for words. Tlie other colonies were appealed 
lo — and not in vain— for sympathy and support. The first blood in this contest was 
shed in the Boston massacre, a street riot in 1770; next came the destruction of the tea 
in Boston harbor in 1773, the opposition to the port MU in 1774, the representation of 
the colony in the general congress, the seizure of the arsenal at Charlestown, etc., and 
filially in April, 1775, the bloody contest at Lexington and Concord, which was the 
actual opening of war. 

The surface of tiie state is mostly uneven, and in some places rough and mountaiii- 
ons. Two separate ranges of the Green mountains, the Taghkanic and the Hoosie, 
enter the western part of the state from the n., and, with their outlying hills, present some 
■of the most picturesque scenery to be found in New England. The Taghkanic is the 
highest and most westerly of these ranges, its principal elevations being Saddle inoim- 
tain, or Greylock, 3,505 ft., andMt. Everett, 2,624ft. in height. The Hoosie range, in its 
higheit part, does not rise above 1600 feet. Near the western bank of Connecticut river 
are several isolated peaks, Mt. Tom and Sugaiioaf being the most prominent, while on 
the eastern side of the river, near South Hadle}^ stands Mt. Holyoke, in solitary beauty, 
commaadiug an extensive and lovely prospect. Another isolated meuntain is the 
Waclmsett, in Princeton, near the center of the state, which has an elevation of 2,018 
feet. That portion of the Connecticut valley which lies within the boundaries of the state 
is remarkable for beauty of scenery and fertility of soil. The eastern portion of the 
state is less broken; some of it, including cape Cod, is level and sandy. The Connects 
cut river runs through the state from n. to s. for more than 50 miles. About one-third of 
the state lies westward of this river. The Housatonic, still further w., rises in the 
Green mountains on the n. border, and flows s. through Connecticut to Long Island 
sound. The Hoosie, one of the tributaries of the Hudson, rises in the n.w. corner of 
the state, but soon passes beyond its limits. The principal western tributaries of the 
Connecticut are the Westfield and Deerfield rivers, which are of considerable size; while 
the tributaries of the same streams from the e. are Miller’s and Chicopee rivers. The 
Merrimac, which rises in New Hampshire, flows 35 m. to its mouth through the n.e. 
corner of the state, receiving on the way the Nashua and Concord rivers, and furnishing 
immense water-power for the great manufacturing towns, Lowell, Lawrence, Haver- 
hill, etc. The rivers at the e. portion of the state are the Charles, on whose banks are 
Newton, Cambridge, and other large towns, and at whose mouth lies the city of Boston; 
the Blackstone, with almost unlimited water-power, and whose charming valley is lined 
with a cordon of manufacturing villages ; and the Taunton, with its numerous branches. 
There are in the state many lakes and ponds, some of which are of unrivaled beauty, 
but none of them large enough to be useful for navigation. The coast is indented with 
niimeroas bays, large and small, and dotted with islands, some of which are of consid- 
erable size. The principal hays or sounds are Buzzard’s, with many inlets and harbors, 
Vineyard, Edgartown, Nantucket, Cape Cod, Wellfleet, Duxbury, Slassachusetts, Lynn, 
Nahant, Marblehead, Salem, Beverly, Gloucester, and Annisquam. The harbor of New 
Bedford, on Buzzard’s bay, is, next to that of Boston, the best in the state. The prin- 
' eipal islands are Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, and the Elizabeth group of 16 off cape 
"Cod.' ■ 

The minerals of the state have not thus far been a source of much profit. In Bristol 
; and Plymouth counties are deposits of anthracite, but of a very poor quality. In some 
places in the Connecticut valley are veins of lead, copper, and zinc, hut not in quanti- 
ties to justify working. Beds of iron ore in the Housatonic valley have been worked 
for many years, and the disintegrated quartz beds yield glass-sand of the finest quality. 
In 1874 deposits of silver, lead, and gold were discovered in Essex county, near New- 
buryport, the working of which has not thus far proved profitable. In some portions of 
the Connecticut valley are found extensive fossil footprints of birds and other animals, 
some of which must have been of gigantic size. The valleys of the principal streams 
:ire productive, but the other portions of the state can he made so only by enrichmcMt. 

Wild animals iiave been nearly exterminated. Bears, wolves, panthers, wildcats, 
deer, formerly plentiful, are now almost never seen. Squirrels, rabbits, and game- 
birds are numerous. ^ Owls, hawks, gulls, wild-ducks, and a great variety of songriiirds 
•.’.re common, Keptiles exist in considerable variety, but few of them are venomous. 
The edible fish on the coast are abundant, embracing cod, halibut, mackerel, haddock, 
bass, and many other species. 

The climate on the coast is variable, with prevailing e. winds, especially in the 
spring and early summer. In the interior it is more equable, and in the mountainous 
regions the winters are very cold. The mean annual temperature is about 48h 

Of the whole area of the state less than one-half is improved. In 1870 the number of 
farms was 26,500, embracing 1,730,321 acres of improved land, 706,714 acres of wood- 
land, and 287,348 acres of other land unimproved. The cash value of farms was |116,- 
482,784; of farming implements and machinery, $5,000,879; wages paid during the y®ar, 
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15,821,032; total estimated Talue o-f all farm products, pS, 192, 378; of orchard products, 
$030,854: ct prLHiiic(M)f market-gardens, $1,980,321; of forest products, $1,616,818; of 
Immemamifaelurcs, $79,378; of luiima Is slaughtered or sold for slaughter, |4, 824, 658; of 
ad live slock on farms, $17,049,228. The chief productions were: IrYheat, 34,648 hush., 
about one-Iiaif of which wa.s spring and tiie other half winter; rye, 239,227 bush. ; corn, 
1,397,807 bush.; oats, 797.664 hush.; barley, 133,071 bush.; buckwheat, 58,049 bush.; 
peas and beans, 24,690 bush.; potatoes, 3,026,363 bush. ; hay, 597,455 tons; tobacco, 
‘7,312,885 lbs.; wool,. 306,659 .lbs, ; butter, 6,559,161 ibs. ; cheese, 2,245,873 lbs. ; hops! 
69,910 lbs.; maple sugar, 399,800 lbs. ; honey, 25,299 ibs. ; milk sold, 15,284,057 gallons. 
Horses on farms, 41,039; horses not on farms, 45,227; milch cows, 114,771; working- 
oxen, 24,430; other cattle on fauns, 78,851; neat cattle not on farms, 52,263; sheem 
78,560;. swine, 49,178. 

In proportion to the population the mechanical mdustries of Massachusetts exceed 
those of any other state. TIkj latest statistics now accessible (Jan., 1881) are those of 
the state census of 1875. Whole number of tinmufactiirlng establishments, 10,915; 
total value of buildings, $80,997,503; value of average stock on band, $89,061,506; 
value of maciiinery, 873.434.914; total capital invested, $267,074,802; number of persons 
occupied in inaniifaciuring and mechanical employments, 316,459, of wliom 233,252, 
were males and 83,207 were females. Of the males, 228,469, and of the females, 77,“ 
238, were above 15 years of age. The average yearly wages of both sexes and ail ages 
was $475.76, Total amount of wages for the year, $126,711,583. The lending industries 
of the state, aside from agriculture and commerce, with the amount of their products 
respectively, as reported by tiie census of 1870, were as follows: Agricultund imple- 
ments, $1,033,590; bleaching and dyeing, $22,250,429; boots and shoes; $88,39^,583; car- 
pentering and building, $12,429,739; clothing, $21,724,020; cotton goods, $56,257,580; 
cotton thread, twine, and yarn, $3,009,543; cutlery, $6,215,325; drugs and chemicals, 
a|l,617,904; lisherles (exclusive of w hale), $1,800,399; flouring- and grist-mill products, $9,- 
720,374; furniture, $11,369,148; glass, iiicliidlng cut and wmdowC$2, 552,000; hard'ware, 
$2,515,429; hats and caps, $3,416,191; hosiery, $3,213,481; iiidia rubber and elastic 
goods, $3,183,218; iron, forged and rolled, $6,699,907; iron nails and spikes, $5,986,144; 
wrought iron pipe, $1,407,000; iron castings, including stoves and hollow ware, 
$7, 046, 702; tanned leather, $9,984,497; leather curried, $19,211,330; morocco, tanned 
rand curried, $8,158,020; lumber, planed and sawed, $6,651,670; machinery of all kinds, 
-$16,426, 742; marble and stonework, $2,178,450; molasses and sugar refined, $7,665,485; 
musical instruments, $3,906,179; oil (fish and linseed), $3,581,786; paper of all kinds, 
$12,687,481; printing cotton and wroolen goods, $17,325,150; printing and puhlishing 
of all kinds, $8,390,976; ship-buikling and repairing, $2,070,201; shovels and spades, 
$1,820,526; stone, $1,294,148; straw goods, $4,869,514; tin, copper, and iron ware, 
;$2,.785,674; upholstery, $2,424,457; watches, $1,281,160; wire, $2,854,672; woolen 
goods, $39,489,242; worsted goods, $8,280,541; mining and quarrying, $1,498,522; fisli- 
•eries, $6,215,325. ■ , , , . ■ " ' 

Tlie foreign and domestic commerce of Massachusetts is varied and extensive. The ! 
imports in 1874 amounted to $52,737,280; foreign exports, $2,280,772; domestic exports, ; 
$28,455,515. Vessels entered during the year^at the several ports, 3,066, aggregating 
783,541 tons; cleared, 2,982, aggregating'708,048 tons; registered, 2,563, aggregating 
458,373 tons. The number of "vessels entered in the coastwise trade was 2,655, 6i 
2,167,386 tons; cleared, 2,700, of 2,191,829 tons. Vessels engaged in the general 
fisheries, entered at Newdturyport, 105, of 3,677 tons; cleared^ 116, of 3,922 tons. 
The most important centers of the fishing trade are Gloucester and Bedford, 
the former unsurpassed for the magnitude of its cod and mackerel fisheries, the 
latter the leading market for the products of the wdiale. The product of the Amer- 
ican whale fisheries for the year ending June 30, 1874 (nearly all from Massachusetts), 
.iimojnntcd to $2,291,896, including sperm oil valued at $1,250,987; other w^hale oil, 
$775,919; and wJialebone, $264,990. The number of vessels in the state engaged in the 
whale fisheries wais 170; in the cod and mackerel fisheries, 1026, of 49,578 'tons. 
According to the census of 1870, more than half the products of the fisheries of the 
TTnited States (exclusive of the whale fisheries) were the fruits of Massachusetts enter- 
prise and industry. The capital inve.sted in the business was $4,287,871; number of 
persons employed, 8,993; value of products, $6,215,325. The number of vessels built 
in the slate in 1874 -was 77, of 31,499 tons, including 5 steamers of 689 tons. 

The rivers of Massachusetts are not navigable to any considerable extent, but a net- 
work of raihvays, extending to almost eveiy part of the state, offers unbounded facilities 
for trade and travel. Trunk linos lead from Boston in every direction, and branches 
extend to or near a vast number of the smaller towns, so that by far the greatest number of 
inhabitants outside of that city may, if they wish, leave their homes in the morning, go 
there and transact business, and return the same evening. The oldest of the roads Tthat 
between Boston and Lowell, 25 m.) was opened for use In 1835. In 1874 the number of 
miles of railway iu operation in the state was 1782. More than one-fourth of the main 
lines are laid v ith steel rails. There are over 60 corporations, but, owing to the com- 
binations between different lines, 31 boards of direction control all the roads. The aver- 
age cost of these roads per mile was nearly $57,000; the cost of equipment about $7,700 
per mile. One of the iines^ extending through the state in a n. w. direction from Boston, 
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passes tlirougli Hoosac mountain by means of a tunnel 4| m, in length, costing o¥er 
114,000,01)0, for which the state lent its credit. The aggregate capital stock of the 65- 
companies in 1870 was $118,170,201; amount of their indebtedness, $52,914,825; gross 
income, $30,008,518; net income, $9,844,088. All the roads are under the supervision 
of a board of railroad commissioners appointed by the state, and wielding large powers. 
‘The board settles disputed questions between the different roads and between the roads 
and the public, it is compelled to hear and investigate all complaints against the roads, 
and find out and recommend a remedy, and its supervisory powers extend to the care o! 
accounts, the examination of tracks, bridges, etc., and the investigation of accidents. 
In 10 years the cost of this supervision was one-twentieth part of one per cent of the 
gross receipts of the roads. 

The number of national banks in the state in 1874 was 220, wdth a capital of $98,039,- 
850, circulation outstanding, $59,051,019. In 1876 there were 176 savings-banks, with 
deposits amounting to $244,596,614; number of depositors, over 700,000. There were' 
also 4 loan and trust companies, with $1,700,000 of capital, and $6,924,270 of deposits. 
The number of fire and marine insurance companies was 124, with $52,197,870 of cap- 
ital, and net assets aggregating $6,924,270. The number of life insurance companies in 
1874 was 6, 4 of them mutual. The assets of the 6 companies amounted to $25,218,611, 
their total liabilities to $22,291,740, their total income to $6,749,854 ; amount insured by 
existing policies, $132,951, 879, of wdiich $680,000 was reinsured. 

The population of Massachusetts 1790 was 878,787; 1810, 472,040; 1880, 610,408; 
1850, 994,514, 1860, 1.281,066, 1870, 1,457,351, of whom 708,779 were males, 758, 572' 
females, and 18,947 colored; while 579,844 were engaged in agriculture, 181,291 in pro- 
fessional and personal services, 83,078 in trade and transportation, and 292,645 in manu- 
facturing and mechanical employments. Pop. ’80, 1,783,012. 

Massachusetts has always taken high rank in educational affairs. The school statis- 
tics of 1876-77 are' Number of public schools, 5,556; number of children between 5 and 
15, 296,875 number in the schools, 807,882 , number of male teachers, 1176; of female 
teachers, 7,544; teachers who have attended normal schools, 1898; average term of the 
schools, 8 months and 15 days; average monthly wages of male teachers, $82.22; of 
female teachers, $84.20; amount raised by taxation for the support of schools, 
$4,381,675; income of funds appropriated at the option of the towns for the same object, 
$59,229; amount of local school funds, $1,898,891; income of local school funds, $119,- 
968; income of state school fund, $76,320; amount expended in building and repairing 
school houses, 956,488; number of high-schools, 216 ; number of incorporated academies, 
44; average number of academy scholars, 8,989; number of private schools and acad- 
emies, 885; evening schools, 92 ; total annual cost of public education, $5, 582; 519. There 
are 5 normal schools, one each at Prainingham, Westfield, Bridgewater, Salem, and 
Worcester, and a normal art school in Boston. Total annual appropriation of the state 
for normal instruction, $76,000. The state school fund amounts to $2,067,581; the Todd 
normal school fund to $12,100; the agi’icultural college fund to $860,067. The institii 
tions for collegiate and scientific instruction are numerous and of a high order of excel- 
lence. The oldest of these is Harvard college at Cambridge, founded in the infancy of 
the colony in 1686. The others, in the order of their organization, arer Williams col- 
lege (Congregational), Williamstown; Amherst college (Obngregational), Amherst; col- 
lege of the Holy Cross (Koman Catholic), Worcester; Tufts college (Universalist), Med- 
ford ; Boston college ; Boston university (Methodist Episcopal) ; Mo^lint Holyoke seminarv 
for girls (Congregational), South Hadl%; Sophia Smith college for women, Northamp- 
ton; Wellesley college for women, Needham. The theologicfd institutions are • Andover- 
theological seminary, Andover, Congregational ; Newton theological institution, Newton, 
Baptist; Harvard divinity school, Ifnitarian; New Church theological school, Waltham; 
Boston university school of theology, unsectariaii (under Methodist auspices); Episcopal 
theological school, Cambridge: Tufts college divinity school, Universalist. There are 
2 law schools, that of Harvard college and that of the Boston university. The sclioois- 
of medicine are 6 in number, viz.: Boston university school, Harvard medical school. 
New England female medical college, Boston dental college. Harvard dental school, 
Massachusetts college of pharmacy. The schools of science are 4 in number, viz. : Mas 
sachusetts agricultural college at Amherst, Massachusetts institute of technology in 
Boston, Lawuence scientific school at Cambridge, Worcester county free institute of 
mdustrial science. The number of professors and instructors in all these institutions in 
1874 was 421, of students, 3,881 ; value of grounds and buildings, $4,062,760; amount of 
endowments^ $8,814,178; income from productive funds, $469,675; aggregate number of 
volumes in libraries, 887,182. 

Tlie institutions for special classes are as follows: Clark institution for deaf mutes,, 
Northampton; Boston school for deaf mutes; Perkins iinstilution and Massachusetts- 
asylum for the blind, Boston; Massachnsetts school for idiotic and feeble-minded youth, 
Boston, institution for education of feeble-minded youth, Barre; Hillside .school, Fay- 
ville The state provides for the deaf and dumb also at the American asvlum for the 
deaf and dumb, Hartford, Conn. The reformatory, industrial and truant schools are as 
follows State reform school, Westboro; state industrial school, Lancaster; Alassachusetts 
mfaui asylum, Brookline; state primary school, .Monsori; Boston house of reformation* 
Lowell house of reformation - Plummer farm school, Salem: industrial school, Lawreuce; 
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IruaDt scliool, Canilbridge; truant scliool, Worcester; temporary asylum for discharged 
femule prisoners, Dedlitmi. There are institutions for the insane' at^Worcester (2), Taiin- 
lon, ]^vorthampiou, Somerville, South Boston, Ipswich, and Danvers, and almshouses at 
Tcwksimry uinl Bridgewater. There are three state-prisons, one at Charlestown, one at 
Ctmcord, and one lor women (under the care of women) at Sherbora; also one state 
■woi‘kiioJise, anil 1o iiou^t^s of correction. The whole mimher of commitments to all the 
pri-^uns (including county jails) in IS‘74 was 20,752, of whom 16,656 were males, and 4,096 
females. 

According to the census of 1870 the number of libraries in the state, of all classes, 
was 8,169, of wdiicli 1,544 were public. The public libraries contained 2,010,609, and 
the private 1,007,204 volumes. There is reason to believe that these figures, too small at 
the time, might safely be doubled in amount now. 

In 1875 the iiiimbcu* of newspapers and periodicals in the state was 341, including 26 
'dailies, 222 weeklies, and 58 month lies, with an aggregate circulation of 141,774,382 copies 
amiiiariy. According to the census of 1870 there were in the state 1848 religious congre- 
gatiaiis," 1764 ehurcii editiees, and ^24.488,285 of chureh property. ITie principal 
denominations, in order of memben’s, are ;ts follows: — Congregational, 3Iethodist, Bap- 
tist, Koman Catholic, Unitarian, Episcopal, Universalist, Christian, Friend, Spiritualist, 
Freewill Baptist, Sw’edenborjiian, .Presbyterian. The number of church-members was 
5,020.. 

The state debt, Jan. 1, 1879, wtis |33, 020.464; debts of cities and towns in 1878, 
$68,864,685. The cash value of real estate ui 1874 "was $1,289,308,763; of personal 
personal property, $542,202,402; total taxes, state, county, city, town, and higliwniy, 
$28,700,605; number of dwellings in the state, 249,738. 

The constitution is in substance that of 1780, with amendments adopted at different 
perioiU ^ i nc v The go vernor, with the other principal executive officers, is elected annuall 3 ' 
by the pccjplc, and has a salary of $5,000. A council composed of S members elected 
anniiall} b} districts, gives him advice upon matters of official duty. The legislative 
power IS vested in a general court, composed of a senate of 40 members and a house of 
representatives of 240 members, elected respectiveh' by senatorial and representative 
districts. The councilors are paid $5 for each day's attendance, and $2 for every 10 
miles’ travel Senators and representatives are paid at the same rate, and $1 for every 
o miles’ travel from their homes. The election occurs annually, on the Tuesday folio w- 

the first Monday in November, aud the general court or legislature meets on the first 
TVednesday in January. The supreme judicial court consists of a chief- justice (salary, 
$5,500), and five associate justices (salary, $5,000 each). Tlie superior court consists of 
a chief- justice (salary, $4,500), and nine associate justices (salary, $4,000 each). The 
judges of both these courts are appointed by the governor, wdth the advice and consent 
•of the council, and hold office during good behavior. Slavery in Massachusetts was 
Judiciously abolished at an earty da 3 ^ by the operation of a clause in the bill of rights of 
1780. ' ' 

In 1786 occurred the revolt known as Shays’s rebellion, in the western part of the 
state. It was occasioned by the poverty of the people after the revolutionar}^ war, wdiicli 
made them impatient under taxation, and was soon suppressed, though not without some 
loss of life. 

A survey has been made for a ship canal across Cape Cod, and the work of making 
it has already been commenced. When completed it will greatly shorten the distance by 
sea between Boston and New York, and enable masters of vessels to avoid some of the 
worst perils of the voyage as at present conducted. 

The electoral votes of Massachusetts for president and vice-president of the United 
States have been cast as follo'ws: — 1789, 10 for Washington and Adams; 1792, 16 for Wash- 
ington and Adams; 1796, 16 for John Adams for president, and 13 for Pincknejk 2 for 
S._ Johnston, and 1 for Oliver Ellsworth for vice-president; 1800, 16 for Adams and 
Pinckney; 1804, 19 for Jefferson and George Clinton; 1808, 19 for C. C. Pinckney and 
Rufus King; 1812, 22 fox George Clinton for President, and 20 for Jared IngersoU and 2 
for Elbridge Gerry for vice-;president; 1816, 22 for Rufus King and John'^E. Howard; 
1820, 15 for Monroe for president, and 8 for R. Stockton and 7 for D. D. Tompkins for 
vice-president; 1824, 15 for Adams and Calhoun; 182B, 15 for Adams and Rush; 1832, 
14 for Clay and Sargeant; 1836, 14 for Webster and Francis Granger; 1840, 14 for Har- 
rison and Tyler; 1844, 12 for Clay and Frelingliuysen; 1848, 12 for Taylor and Fillmore; 
1852, 13 for Scott and Graham; 1856, 13 for Fremont and Dayton; 1860, 13 for Lincoln 
and Hamlin; 1864, 12 for Lincoln and Johnson; 1868, 12 for Grant and Colfax ; 1872, 
13 for Grant and Wilson* 1876, 13 for Hayes and Wheeler; 1880, 13 for Garfield and 
.Arthur, - ■ 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURxiL COLLEGE, at Amherst, Mass., was opened 
for students in 1867. Its endowment was derived from the public lands appropriated 
for the purpose by act of congress in 1862, and the faith of the state is pledged for its 
maintenance and support The endowment is estimated at $360,000, and the annual 
income is $16,000. The college possesses a farm of 400 acres, on which the various 
buildings, embracing extensive dormitories, laboratory, chapel, professors’ houses, 
museum, conservatories, etc. , are centrally located. The real estate is valued at $200, 000, 
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and the personal property of the farm at $6,000, The laboratory is extensive andfnllj 
equipped, and the natural historj^ collection is very fine The library contains 2,600 
volumes. Humber of professors in 1880, 6, of students, 100; of alumni, 160 It is 
specifically an agricultoal college, and not connected with any other institution. Its 
course of study extends over a period of four years, and the graduates receive the degree 
of Bs, It has special courses to accommodate those who desire to pursue scientific 
studies related to agriculture, but are unable to spare time from the farm to take a full 
course The number of such, to whom certificiiAes have been given on leaving, is 500. 
Every student is- required to practice military tactics and drill three hours per vreek, 
md IS taught the science and art of "war by a government ofiicex, who is a graduate of 
West Point. All students are required to labor six hom's weekly on the farm, at the 
barn, in the orchards, vineyaiids, nurseries, or conservatories, for instruction in those 
departments, and wages are paid to iiiose wdio desire to labor in order to earn the means 
for procuring an education. There is a post-gTaduate course for students who desire to 
become candidates for the degree of ph b. 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY, an indentation on the eastern coast of Massachusetts, between 
eape Cod and cape Ann, 70 im long and 25 m. wide, but including in its irregular form., 
Plymouth bay, Cape Cod bay, and several others, with numerous sm? all islands 

MASSACHUSETTS INDIAHS. The Plymouth colonists, op their settlement in 
Massachusetts bay, found that part of the country populated by tribes of the Algonquin, 
family, one of the three great aboriginal races of red-men that inhabited the basin of thn 
St. Lawrence, and a tract of country as far south as that portion settled by the Pilgrims. 
These tribes were five in number, the Massachusetts and Nausets, on Massachusetts hay 
and cape Cod; the Hipmucks, or Nipnets, who dwelt in the central part of the colony 
which IS now the state of Massachusetts ; the Pennacooks, who extended north into Hew 
Hampshire; and the Pokanokets, or Wampanoags, who occupied the south-eastern part, 
and whose chief was the celebrated Massasoit. The new settlei-s speedily entered intO' 
friendly relations with these tribes, and as early as 1644 the Mayhews of Martha’s Vine- 
yard (q.v.), and in 1646 John Eliot had undertaken missionary labors among them. See: 
EmoT, John. These efforts bore fruit, and in 1674 there were 600 converted Indians in. 
Plymouth colony, 1500 in Martha’s Vineyard, and 1100 in the Massachusetts bay colony. 
But though thus successful in conversion, the settlers had not been equally so in their 
general relations with the Indians, and in 1675 an irritated condition which had been, 
gradually growung among the latter, culminated in the outbreak which has become known 
as king Philip’s war This trouble originated with Pliilip Metacomet, son and successor 
of Massasoit, under whom the Pokanokets or Wampanoags rose, and were joined by the' 
Hipmucks, HarragansettsC and Pennacooks, unti; a general Indian wmr had ravaged alL 
the settlements. In this situation not even the new" religious faith which had been 
msUlled into the natives acted as a preventive, and the converted Indians joined with the- 
rest in a general onslaught upon the wiiites. The struggle lasted a year, and only ended: 
with the death of Philip, Aug. 12, 1676. The Pennacooks .retired northward, and the 
other tribes submitted; but it is on record that numbers of those who were captured w^ere^ 
exported to the West Indies as slaves. From this time the Massachusetts Indians fol- 
low^'ed the general course of their race, dying out, or retiring before the white man, or 
assimilating with the latter or with the negroes. In 1861 a census show^ed the Indian and, 
half breed population of the state to be 1610, of w^hom 806 were on Martha’s Vineyard,, 
at Christiantown and Gayhead; 438 at Mashpee and elsewhere on cape Cod; and the' 
remainder scattered. The United States census of 1870 made return of only 150 Indians, 
in the state of Massachusetts, so had the process of reduction, or of assimilation, progressed 
in nine years. \ 



jMASSACHUSETTS IHSTITUTE OP TECHHOLOGY, in Boston, was founded 
in 1861 and went into operation in 1864. Its endowment consists of one-third part of the- 
income derived by the state from lands appropriated for such purposes by congress in 
the act of 1862. It provides a series of scientific and literary studies, so arranged as to 
offer a liberal and practical education in preparation for active pursuits, as well as a 
thorough Iraining for most of the scientific professions. The courses of a distinctively 
professional character are ; 1. Civil and topogTaphical engineering; 2.. Mechanical engi- 
neering; 8. Mining engineering, or geology and mining ; 4: Building and architecture ; 5. 
CUiemistry. Five other courses have been established, as follows: 6. Metallurgy; 7. 
Natural history; 8. Physics; 9. Science and literature ; 10, An elective course. Each of 
these courses extends through four years, and for proficiency in any one of them the 
degree of bachelor of science is conferred. Special laboratories are provided for the 
instruction of women, the design being to afford them facilities for the study of chemical 
analysis, industrial chemistry, mineralogy, and biology. Instruction w^ilf be given to- 
women on other subjects, also so far as suitable arrangements can be made for them. 
The par1;icular course of study, which a candidate for the degxee of doctor of science 
wishes to pursue, must be submitted to the faculty in writing, and must meet their 
approval. A knowrledge of the Latin language is not required for admission, but strongly 
recommended for the better understanding of the tenninologj"^ of the sciences. The school 
of rnechanic arts affords instruction in carpentry and joinery, wood- turning, pattern- 
making, foundry work, iron-forging, vise- work, and machine tool work. Candidates for 
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a degree la physics take practical courses in microscopy, ^hotograph}^ lantern projec- 
tions, and n'letcorology. The iustitiite lias 16 professors, -8 instructors, 8 assistants, and 

graduates President, Wm. B. Rogers, ll.d. 

MAS'SA DItCA'LE, or Di Cabea'ra, so called "to distinguish- it from the many towns 
of tlie same name, is a small city .of northern Italy, 58 m. s,w. of Alodena, and formerly 
capital of diiciiy of Massa- Carrara. Pop. 5,000, It is a bishop’s see, has a public library 
a literary institute, a cathedral, and a ducal palace. Massa stands in a beautiful situation, 
sheltered, by a background of mountains, and surrounded by a district productive in. 
oranges, citrous, and vast olive-groves. In the middle ages the duchy of Massa was held, 
by a succession of feudal lords, and passed to the house of Este, dukes of Modena, 
toward the close of the ISth century. Bonaparte invested his sister, the priucess 
Eliza, with the principality of Massa and Carrara; but in 1829 it was reunited to Modena, 
and in 1860 became a province of the kingdom of Italy. Pop. ’71, 161,994. 

MASSAE'SA, a t. of the Italian province of Otranto, 11 m. n.w. of Taranto, situated- 
in a plain in the midst of hills more productive than salubrious. Pop. 9,100. Its site is 
partly that of the ancient from which the -whole district takes its name. 

ICASSA'GETJl, a nomadic people who inhabited the broad steppes on the n.e. of 
the Caspian sea, to the northward of the river Araxes or Jaxartes. Herodotus says that 
they had a community of wives; that they sacrificed and devoured their aged people; 
that they worshiped the sun, and offered horses to him; that they lived on the milk and 
flesh of their herds, and on fish; and fought on horseback and on foot wdth lance, bow, 
and double-edged axe. Gyrus is said to have lost his life in fighting against them, 536 
B.c. Niebuhr and Bockh are of opinion that they belonged to the Mongolian, but Hum- 
boldt and others, to the Indo-Germanic or Aryan family. 

MAS'SA LUBBE'NSE, a pleasant Italian t, 17 m. s. of Naples by sea. Pop. 3,600. 
Massa Lubrense stands amidst the loveliest scenery of Italy, and is built on a cliff pro- 
jecting into the sea, and commanding a fine view'of the bay of Naples. It dates from, 
the early Greek period, and contains many remains of Ronaan antiquities. It is famed, 
for the beauty of its women. 

MASSA MARIT'TIMA, a t. in Italy, on the n.w. coast in the province of Grosseto, 
near the barren and unhealthy district of the Maremrna; pop. 13,052. It has been a 
subject of disp\.Ue between the cities of Siena and Pisa, each having claims on the town, 
which is the seat of a bishopric formerly having its seat at Populonia, and is composed 
of several contiguous villages. The coast in its vicinity is traversed by a railroad. 

MASSARUNI, or Mazaruni, RIVER, in British Guiana, takes its rise in the moun- 
tains of Venezuela, lat. 4° 30' n., long. 60° w., and flows in an extremely irregular course 
in a general n.e. direction until it joins the Gu;^uni (or Cuyuni), through which it empties 
into the estuary of the Essequibo river. The river has been explored forseveral hundred 
m. and is marked by a number of small islands at its mouth, and by wild scenery and 
bold granite cliffs in its upper course. 

MASSASOIT, sachem of the Wampanoag or Pokanoket Indians. Histemtory at 
one time extended over nearly all the southern part of Massachusetts from cape Cod to 
Narragansett bay, ancl his tribe numbered 30,000, but at the time of the landing of the 
Pilgrims they had been reduced by disease to about 300. In 1621, Mar. 22, he visited 
Plymouth three months after it was founded, with 60 armed and painted warriors, for 
the purpose of making a friendly league with the white men. Governor Carver was so 
much pleased with the frank and friendly bearing of Massasoit, that on behalf of the 
colony he concluded a treaty of peace and mutual protection with the Wampanoags. 
This was sacredly kept for 50 years. Massasoit always remained friendly to the colonists. 
He resided in Pokanoket, or what is now the town of Bristol, R. I., where commissioners 
from the adjacent settlements often visited him. When Roger Williams was banished 
from Massachusetts, he was entertained on his way to Providence by Massasoit for 
several weeks. Although the English committed repeated usurpations upon his lands 
and liberties, he was their friend as long as he lived, imbued his people with the love of 
peace, and gave notice to the Pilgrims when they were in danger from other tribes. He 
had several sons, grandsons, and brothers. Before his death, wdiich is supposed to have 
been in 1662, he had been induced to cede away at different times, nearly all his lands 
to the English. His two eldest sons, Wamsutta and Pometicom, or Metacomet, had 
English names, of which the following account is given: “After Massasoit was dead 
his two sons, called Wamsutta and Metacomet came to the court at Plymouth, pretend- 
ing high respect for the English, and therefore desired that English names might be 
given them; whereupon the court there named Wamsutta, the elder hrothei, Alexander, 
and Metacomet, the younger brother, PM?)?,” Massasoit was succeeded by his eldest 
son Alexander, who dying a few months after, Philip became by the order of succession 
head chief ^ of the Wampanoags. These two sons, after their father’s death, were 
regarded with much jealousy by the English, and were suspected of plotting against 
them; and Philip afterwards was distinguished by his wars with the English. 

MASSll, Gabbier, b. France, 1807; studied law and was called to the bar of Paris 
in 1833., He met with great success in his practice, but is best known as the author of 
a number of legal treatises and as editor of the Recmtl des Ar7'St8, His best work, Xe 
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.3mt Coriimercial dans ses Bapporfs cmole 3roU des Gens ei -le Droit OW was printed 
from 1844 to 1848 and repubiisbed in 1863. In 1874 be became a member of the 
academy of moral and political sciences. 

MASSfeiSTA, a t. of St. Lawrence co,, K Y., pop. ’70, 2,709. situated on the Grass 
and Racket rivers, and bounded on the n.w. by the St. Lawrence. Tbe township com- 
prises Massena Center, Massena Springs and tbe village of Alassena. Tbe three streams 
furnisli abundant winter power, and tbe chief industry is the milling of flour. The 
portion called Massena Springs is quite popular as a w-atering place and has four or five 
hotels.^ 

MASSENA, Ahde 4 Luke of Rivoli, prince of Essling, and a marshal of France, was 
born at Kice, Mav 6, 1758. In his youth, he served as a ship-boy in a small vessel, and 
afterwards 14 years in the Sardinian army, but left it because his plebeian birth precluded 
him from promotion. Early in the French revolution, he joined a battalion of volun« 
teers, and soon rose to high military rank. In Dec., 1793, he was made a general of 
division. He greatly distinguished himself in the campaigns in upper Italy. After 
Joiirdan’s defeat at ^^tockach on Mar. 25, 1799, the chief command of the army in Switzer- 
lancl devolved on him in circumstances of great difficulty, but he kept his ground against 
the archduke Charles, and finally, by his victory over the Russians at Zllrich, Sept. 25, 
1799, freed France from the danger of invasion. After tiie battle of Marengo, Bonaparte 
gave him the command of the army of Italy. In 1804 he was made a marshal of the 
empire. In 1805 he again commanded in Italy; and subsequently he signalized himself 
in liie terrible contest for the village of Aspern (q. v.). In 1810 he was intrusted with the 
chief command in Spain, and compelled the British and their allies to fall back to 
Lisbon; but being unable to make any impression on Wellington’s strong position at 
Torres Vedras, he resigned his command. He offered his services, however, again, 
when Napoleon was preparing for the Russian campaign, but was only intrusted with 
the command in Provence, and in this position he remained till the restoration, when he 
gave in his adhesion to the Bourbons, and was made a peer. On Napcieon’s return 
from Elba, he invited Massena to follow him, but received no response. After the 
second restoration, Massena retired into private life. He died April 4, 3:847. Massena 
was one of the ablest of Napoleon’s generals, but he was as extortionaiie as a Roman 
pretor. His master called him a robber, and is said to have offeissc. aim a present of 
1,000,000 francs if he would give up peculation. 

MxASSEYj Gerald, b. in Herefordshire, 1828, of poor and ilLi ; ate parents who 
could give him no education. He was set to labor in a silk-mill whr-su 8 years old, and 
afterwards at straw plaiting. At 15 he found employment in London rB errand boy, and 
got hold of a few books, among them PUgrinds Progress, and BoUnson Orusoe. At 17 he 
"was in love, and began to write verses. But his themes embraced also the sufferings of the 
poor, and showed deep thoughtfulness and feeling concerning the inequalities of human 
condition. The French revolution of 1848 awakened in his mind the desire to contribute 
something to the amelioration of his own class through political efforts, and in company 
with fellow- workmen he started a weekly reform paper under the title of the Spirit of 
Freedom, The rev. Charles Kingsley and other prominent philanthropic political agita- 
tors of that time gave their council and aid, and called public attention to the poetic fac- 
ulties of Massey. He afterwards became a lecturer on Spiritualism in England, and in 
1873 in the United States. The English government granted him a pension., and lord 
Browiilow presented Mm with a cottage in his native county, where he resides. His pub- 
lished works The Ballad of Bahe Chrktabel and other Poems, 1853; Oraigcrooh 

1856 ; Bohert Burns and other Lpnos, 1859; Voices of Freedom and Lpries of Bore, 
1859; Ilarelodds March, and other Poems, 1861; 8 hakespea 7 ''d 8 Sonnets, nerer before Inter* 
preted, and A Tale of Eternity, and other Poems, 

MAS’SIGO, a moimtain in the province of Terra di Lavaro, Naples, Italy, famous in 
ancient and modern times for the wines produced from its vineyards. On its southern 
slope is a town of the same name. It was here that Appius Claudius gained his victory 
over the Samnites. 

MAS'SIC0T, a mineral, occurring in shapeless masses of a yellow color, brittle, with 
earthy fracture. Chemically, it is protoxide of lead. It is used as a pigment. 

MxlSSIE, Nathaniel, 1763-1813 ; b. in Goochland co., Ya. ; at 17 years of age entered 
the re vol utionary army ; became a surveyor, and settled in Kentucky in 1783 ; removed to 
Manchester, Ohio, in 1790, and laid out the town of Ohillicothe upon lands owned bv him- 
self ; took part in the Indian wars of the northwest, gaining the rank of general of Ohio 
militia; was a member of the convention which framed the first constitution of Ohio in 
1802; was often a member of the legislature, and served one term as speaker of the senate; 
declared to have been elected governor in 1807, but resigned before entering upon 

MASSILIA. See JVIarseilles, 

XI ^^SSILLON, a city in n.e. Ohio, on the e. bank of the Tuscarawas river, and on 
me Ohio canal, connecting it with lake Erie; pop. 74, 7,000. It is a junction of the Pitts- 
^ fbe Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley and Wheeling; and 

the Massillon and Cleveland division of the Cleveland, Mount Vernon and Delaware rail- 
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foacls-,. It' is the center of tlie famous coal fields of Tuscarawas valley, and 'has a prosper- 
CJiis eoiiimimlty, ' cmgagecl in farming and important ' industries and minins:. In the 
vicinity are S quarries of, white .sandstone, wliicli is largely exported. It is a shipping 
point for large quantities of grain, wool, butter, and beef. Its industries are represented 
by blast furnaces for pig-iron, rolling-mills, flour-mills, sash factories, machine shops, 
iron-bridge factories, paper-mills, the Russell mills for the manufacture of anTicultiiral 
implements, the Massillon, excelsior works, and the Massillon harvester wmrks for the 
aiianufacture of machinery, sold extensively at the west. . It has 3 newspapers, and a 
library for the use of members of the young men’s Christian association. The first sur- 
veys for, the township were made in 1826. It presents a fine appiearance, being regularly 
built, and containing many fine residences and substantial public edifices, and is lighted 
by gas. It has excellent educational advantages, including a school supported by char- 
itable .people.; .11 churches, 3 banks, 2- of which are national, and an opera house erected 
at a cost of $100,000.' 

MASSILhOK, Jeak Baptiste, one of the most distinguished of modern pulpit orators, 
was b. at Hieres, in France, June 24, 1663. His father, a notary, designed the hov for his 
owm profession; and it wars only after repeated and persistent efforts that Massillon 
obtained his father’s permission to enter the congregation of the oratory in 1681. It vms 
while he was engaged in teaching theology in one of the houses of the congregation in 
the diocese of Meaiix that he made his first essay in the pulpit at Vienne. Ills funeral 
■oration on M.Villars, the archbishop of Vienne, was eminently successful, and led to his 
being called by the superiors of the oratory to Paris, where he first had the opportunity 
of hearing Bourdalque, whose style and manner, without being exactly taken by Massillon as 
a model, had great influence in forming the taste of the young aspirant. Like Bourdaloue, 
he avoided the declamatory manner and theatrical action then popular in the French 
pulpit; but the earnest impressiveness of his look and voice more than supplied the vigor 
and energy which other speakers sought from these adventitious aids. His course of 
ecclesiastical conferences, delivered in the seminary of St. Magloire, established his rep- 
utation. The criticism of Louis XIV., after his advent course at Versailles, that “when he 
heard other great preachers he felt satisfied with them, hut when he heard Massillon he felt 
dissatisfied with liimseif , ” well expresses the characteristics of the eloquence of this great 
•orator, wdio, nmre than any of his contemporaries, -was able to lay bare the secret springs 
of human action, and to use the feelings and the passions of his audience as arms against 
themselves. He was again appointed to preach the Lent at Versailles in 1704; but although 
the king was again equally warm in his admiration of the preacher, Massillon was never 
afterwards invited to preach in the presence of this monarch; yet his funeral oration on 
the prince de Conti, in 1709, was one of the greatest triumphs of his oratory. Soon after 
the death of Lotus XIV., Massillon, in 171 7, was named bishop of Clermont, and in the same 
year was appointed to preach before the young king Louis XV., for wdiich occasidn he 
composed his celebrated petii careme — a series of ten sermons. It was not till 1719 that 
he was consecrated bishop of Clermont, in wdiicli year also he was elected a member of 
the academy; and in 1723 he preached the funeral oration of the duchess of Orleans, his 
last public discourse in Paris. From this time he lived almost entirely for his diocese, 
■where his charity, gentleness, and amiable disposition gained him the affections of all. 
He died of apoplexy in 1742 at the age of 79 years. His works, consisting mainly of 
■sermons and other similar compositions, were collected in 12vols., by his nephew, ‘and 
published in 1745-46; later editions are those of Beauce (4 vols. 1817), Mequignon (15 
vols. 1818), and Chalandre (3 vols. 1847). 

MASSINGBERI), Francis Charles, 1800-72, h. in Lincolnshire, England, and 
educated at Magdalen college, Oxford. After graduating with high honors he entered 
the church and became rector of South Ormsby in his native county (1825). In the Lin- 
coln cathedral he was made a prebendary in 1847, and in 1862 chancellor. In addition to 
many papers and discussions on ecclesiastical sulfiects he was the author of Church 
Meform (1837), History of the English lieformaiion, Law of Qlmrcli and State, and Lectures 

the Prayer Book (1864). 

MASSIFG-EE, Philip, an English dramatist, wash, in 1584 at or near Wilton, it is sup- 
posed, the seat of the earls of Pembroke, of which family his father was a retainer. Of 
his boyish days, and of the place of his education, nothing is known. From his plays 
we arel however, certified that he was a classical scholar. He entered St. Alban’s hail as 
acommoner in 1602, and quitted the university siiddenly,and without obtaining a degree, 
on the occasion, it is surmised, of his father’s death. After leaving Oxford his career 
cannot be clearly traced. He came to London, and wrote for the stage, sometimes on his 
own account, frequently — as was the fashion of the time — in conjunction with others. 
He produced many plays, the dates of which are obscure. He seems to have lived in 
straitened circumkances, and to have been of a melancholy turn of mind. On the morn- 
ing of Mar. 16, 1640, he 'was found dead in his bed. He was buried in the church-yard 
of St. Saviour’s by the hands of the actors. In the parish register stands the pathetic 
•ent^": “March 20, 1689-1640, buried Philip Massinger, a stranger.’’ 

Taken as wholes, Massinger’s plays do not strike one much; their merits consist in 
‘detached passages. He was of a grave and serious mood, and his reflective passages rise into 
a rich elaborate music. His finest writing is contained in TAe but Ms 
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best plays are Tlie City Madam the Mew Way to Pay Old the last of which hut 

even yet some slight hold on the stage. The best edition of his wmks is that by Gifford 
(Loud. 1S05, reprinted 18lo). 

MASSmiSSA. . See lUsmissA. , 

MASSON, Da\ti:d, b. Aberdeen, Scotland, 1822; educated at Marischal college, 
Aberdeen, and the university of Edinburgh, became editor of a Scottish provincial 
paper at the age of nineteen ; went to London in 1844, remained a year, contributing to 
Praser's Magazine and other periodicals. For two or three years he was in Eciiiiburgli,, 

. writing for periodicals. In 1847 he returned to London where he remained 18 years, 
and while there was chosen professor of the English language and literature at the Uni- 
versity college, London. He retired from this post in Get , 1865, having been 
appointed professor of rhetoric and English literature in the university of Edinburgh, 
lie contributed numerous articles to the Qiia/fde)‘ly, BrMsh/ (^mrteriy, m the Mortk 
ByitwJi Be view, to the Micyehpcedm Britanmea, and the English Gychjmdia, and in 1859- 
08, was the editor of Macmillanls Magazims. To this he contributed numerous articles. 
His best-known papers are on Carlyle's Latter-Day Pamphlets; Dickens and Thackeray; 
Pithelais; IJteratm'e and the Lahor Question; Pre-Bapliaelisni in Art and LitsixUure; 
Theories of Poetry; Shakespeare dnd Goethe; Hugh Miller; De Quiiuxy and Prose-Wfdting.. 
He has published Biographical mid Gritieal, chief y on English Poets; Life of John 

Milton; British Moeelists and their Styles; Becent British Philosophy, a Beinew with Griti 
cism, including some Bemarks on Mr. Milis Ansimr to Sir W. Mamilton; Ghatt&rton: a 
Story of the ye.arVLA}\ Essays on Words'worth, Shelley, Meats. In 1878 he published a 
biogrji|)hy of the poet Drummond, entitled, Drurmnorid of Hatotliornden : the Story of his 
Life a fid' Writings; The Three Demis — Luther's, MiltoEs, and Goethe's. His life of Milton 
is of high authority. 

HASSO'RAH, variously derived from massar (to hand down to posterity-— tradition), 
and assar (to bind, to fix within strict limits), denotes chiefly a certain collection of criti- 
cal notes on the text of the Old Testament, its divisions, accents, vovrels, gi'ammatical 
forms, letters, etc. ; all the more necessary for the more accurate preservation of the 
sacred documents, as, according to the early mode of Shemitic writing, only the conso- 
nants, and these without any stop or break, were put down; a proceeding which, in the 
course of time, must naturally have produced a vast number of variants, or rather dif- 
ferent ways of reading and interpreting tlie same letters, by dividing them into different 
' words with different vowels and accents. The origin of the Massorah, which, by fixing 
ail Iniinutable reading upon each verse, word, and letter, put an end to the exercise of 
unbounded individual fancy— which, for homiletical purposes alone, was henceforth free 
to take its own views— is shrouded in deep mystery. Tlie first traces of it are found in 
certain Halachistic works treating of the synagogue rolls of the Pentateuch, and the 
mode of writing them. Some of the earliest works on the subject have survived in their 
titles only, such as The Book of the Orowns, The Book of the Sounds, etc., attributed to the 
Soferiin, or masters of the Mishna (q.v.). There can hardly be a doubt that the Masso- 
rah, like the Halacha and Haggada, was the work, not o'f one age or century, but of 
many ages and centuries, as, indeed, we find in ancient authorities' mention made of dif- 
ferent systems of accentuation used in Tiberias, Babylon (Assjaia), and Palestine. It 
was in Tiberias also that the Massorah was first committed to writing, between the 6th 
and 9th centuries a.d. Monographs, memorial verses, finally glosses on the margins of 
the text, seem to have been the earliest forms of the writtenMa^sorah, which gradually 
expanded into one of the most elaborate and minute systems, laid down in the “Great 
Massorah” (about the 11th c.), whence an extract was made known under the name of 
the “ Small Massorah.” A further distinction is made between Massorah fertofe and 
Jinalis, the former containing all the marginal notes; the latter, larger annotations, which, 
for want of space, had to be placed at the end of the paragraph. The final arrangement of 
the Massorah, which was first printed in Bomberg’s Rabbinical Bible (Yen. 1525), is due 
to Jacob ben Chajim of Tunis, and to Felix Pratensis. The language of the Massorah 
is Chaldee, and besides the difficulty of this idiom, the obscure abbreviations, contrac- 
tions, symbolical signs, etc., with which the work abounds render its study exceedingly 
hard. Nor are all its dicta of the same sterling value; they are not only sometimes 
utterl}^ superfiuous hut downright erroneous. Of its “ countings, ” we may adduce that 
it enumerates in the Pentateuch 18 greater and 43 smaller portions, 1534 verses, 63,467 
words, 70,100 letters, etc.™ a calculation which is, however, to a certain degree at vari- 
ance with the Talmud. An explanation of the Massorah is found in Elijah Levitans 
(q.v.) Masoreth IJamrnesoreth (transL into German by Semler, Halle, 1772), and Buxtorf’s 
’ (^^30), a work abounding with exceedingly curious information on the text of 

. the Old Testament. 

HAS'SOWAH, or Masoxja, an islet and t on the w. coast of the Red Sea, in iat. 15*^ 
86 n,, and long. 21' e,, close to the boundary between Nubia and Abyssinia. At 
present^ it is politically connected with Nubia rather than with Abyssinia, being in the 
possession of the viceroy of Egypt, and ruled by a governor appointed by him. The- 
island IS of coral, the soil partly formed from the rock, partly from sand and broken 
shells. It is only about a mile and a quarter in circumference, and is distant from the 
mam -land only about 200 yards. It is almost ■wholly occupied by the town, and contains 


m 
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pop. of about S,0b0, mostly Arabs. The Abyssinian coast is very destitute of harbors, 
aiitl Mas.^owah is of great importance as a seafof commeiw. It carries on a large ira«le 
by sea with Bombay ana with the Arabian coast, particularly with Jiddah and YemlH); 
and a large trade abo by earavaris with I’airo on the one haiid, and with Gondar and the 
whole interior of Abyssnik on the other. Caravans .start at all seasons for Cairo ‘^an«l 
fiw Gondar; but most numenmsiy in January, at the end of the mins, and in Juihn 
before tiie swelluig of llie wat(n*s. Wheat, rice, maijie, diirra, salt* tobacco, gunpowder, 
sugar, cotton an<l silk goods, scarlet cloth, glass-wares, arms, attd hardwares are among 
Tlie principal imports from the nu>re distant parts of the world. Prom Abyssinia and the 
coasts of the Red Sea, Alassowah receives and exports ivory, rhinoceros horn.s, wax. 
ostricii-feathers, turtolse-shell, myrrh, sejina, pearls, etc. Massowali has all the worst. 
charat.‘!eristic.s of an oriental town. Its streets are mere and excessively diriy. 

Massfjwali was originally chosen as the place of debarkation of the British exxxkitioii to 
Abyssinia (tbbT), and the starting-point of its operations; but it \va.s soon found unsiiita- 
bl(-C and Annesiey bay, about 15 m. further to the south— the deepest inlet on the 
Abyssinian eoa.st — was eho.sen Tor Unit ptirpoae instead, 

MAST, an upright or nearly upright spar, rc.sting on the keelson (q.v.) of a ship, and 
rising through the .deeks to a considerable height, tor the purpose of sustaining the yards 
on whu'li tbe.^ails are sprea<l to the wind. It is usually in joints or lengths, one above 
!he otlier, the low(*.st and .strongest being the mdst proper, distinguished by its position as 
the fore, main, or mizzeu must. Above tills come successively the to’^MfUist* the iop-gallahl- 
the rayal-iUiid, and — thougii very rarely used — the The full height of 

,nll the musts together, in a first Vate sfiip of w^ar, was about 250 feet, A.s when a strong 
wind is blowing, the pres.siire upon the canvas carried by a mast amounts to many tons, 
the mast itself must be of great strength. In some modern vessels hollow iron masts are 
used, with great siic(‘c\ss, as being much lighter than tho.so of wood; but the majority are 
of Noiway fir of the ]>est cpinlity. In small vessels the mast is made of one tree; but it, 
Is considered .stronger when “ a made mast,” that is, when constructed of several j.>iei*e.s 
riveted together, and strengthened by iron hoops. The mast is sustained, when fixed; 
by the shrouds, as supports on each side, by the stay (q.v.) in front, and the back-stays 
behind. See Masts. 

MASTEB, in the royal navy, was an officer ranking with, but junior to, Iicnt>.. 
and charged with the details of* sailing the vessel, under the general orders of the cajX. 
In recent year.s the title has been "changed to “navigating lieut. the change of 
name carrying, in several particulars, jin improved status. It i.s his duty to take chargr- 
of such of the ship’s .stores a.s are not. under the pay- master; in short, he is the uavigutor 
and storekeeper for the vessel ; as such, holding a most responsible and onerous position. 
For his assi.stants, he lias the junior officers in his own department — the navigating sub- 
lieuts., navigating midshipmen, and navigating cadets — and the ship’s quartermas- 
ters. The. full pay of a mivigating lieut, exclusive of store and other allowances, 
ranges from 12s. to 22s. a day;’ of a navigating snbdieut,, from 5s. to 7s. 6d. ; and of a 
navigating midsliipman, from* 3s. to 4.s. a day; while as alpha and omega, the staff-cap- 
tain has 22s. a day; and the navigating cadet, Is, a day (which is, of course, meant 
merely for yxicket-inoney). 

In the men.lumt navy, the raa.ster of a vessel, usually bj’’ courtesy denominated die 
captain, is the ofilccr commanding her. llis duties comprise the maintenance of di.sei- 
plinc, the sailing of tlu'ship, the charge, of her cargo, and many other mercantile func- 
i!on.s. His rcspousiliilities to the ship’.s owners are of course settled by distinct agree- 
ment, ayiplicalilo to the .special case. Towards the public, however, numy acts of par- 
liament determine his responsibility. The master is bound to come to a written agre('* 
mejit with each or his men, before sailing, a.s to the wages to be paid. He is bound to 
bring home atul subsist (to the number of 4 for every 10 tons), seafaring person.? — Brit- 
isii subjects— who may have be.eii cast away, captured by the enemy, or by other 
unavoidable accident left upon a foreign shore; for these he is granted head-money by 
tlKvadmirnlt.y. Tik^ nnister is compelled to keep a proper log-book, and must produce it, 
with hi,s ship’s papers, on the requisition of tlie commander of a sliip-of-war of his own 
nation. Masters of vessds of a certain size are required to obtai« ctertificatea of qualitb 
("at ion from the hom’d of trade. Certificated masters are eligible for the Hoyal Kavai. 
liESERVE (q.v.), with the rank of lieutenant. 

MASTEE (Ger. wdiftrr. Lat. inaglder, from maginX one who rules, governs, has stu*- 
yants und<*r him. As a comp] bneiit ary appellation of respect, it is prefixed to the Chris- 
tian name and surname, cn* surname* simply, contracted into Mr. in wulting, and pro- 
nuuuc(‘d “Mister.” The eldest son of a baron in the peerage of Scotland is generally 
..known by the title, of the “ master of prefixed to his father’s title of peerage. 

MASTEE-AT-AEMS is a pkty oflieor on board a ship-of-wnr, charged with the car<i 
and instrmUion in the use of sinall arms, except as regards the marines. He is ako 
entploved in maintaining diseipliiu', order, and cleanliness among the crew. HLs a.s.si.'^t - 
ants in his duties are the “ ship s ecwporals,” 

MASTEE OF AETS (abbreviated ^LA., and sometimes, partieularly in Scotland, 
A.J^L,) i.s a degree c-onferred by \iiuversities or colleges. In the umversitie.s of England, 
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this title follows .that of bacr^elor (q.v,). , It is the highest in the faculty of arts, hut suh- J 

ordinate to that of bachclcn* of divinity. A master becomes a regent shortly afler obtain- ] 

ing his degree, and thereby obtains the privilege of voting in congregation or convocation I 

at Oxford, and in the senate at Cambridge; and in the Scotch universities, of becoming j 

a, member of the general council. See Dkguek. ! 

HASTEH OP THE BUGKHOHITDS, an officer in the master of the horse s department 1 

tiic royal household, who has the control of all matters relating to the royal hunts. A ; 

salary of 4>1500 is attached to the office, which is regarded as one of considerable ])oiilical j 

nn portance. The master of the buckhounds goes out of office on a change of ministry. j 

MASTEE OP THE CEEEHOSTIESj an office instituted at the court of England in 1608, 
for the more honorable reception of atub.iss;iciors and persons of distinction. Tin? same 
term wiis afterwards extended beyond the court, by being applied iirst to Beau Nash, 
the famous “ master of the ceremonies,” or president of the amusements at Bath, and tlicn 
toother persons exercising the same function in ordinary assemblies 



MASTEE OP COTIET is the title given in England to the chief officers under the 
jinlges, their duty being to attend th(3 sittings of tlie courts during term, and make min 
utes of their proceedings. They also tax all' the bills of costs of the parties arising out of 
th<‘. suits and matters before the courts. They arc appointed by the chief judge of tin* • 
<;ourt, and hold their offices for life during good-behavior. Masters in chancer}' w'en* 
similar officers in the court of chancery, but were ab(dished, and the duties are now per- 
forined partly by the judge, and partly by the ix'gistrars. 

MASTEE op THE GrEEAT WAEDEOBE, an officer at the court of England, who had, 
in former times, the superintendence of the royal wardrobe. The office existed from a 
very early period clowm to 1783, and was considered a position of great honor, Its duties 
are now tnnnsf erred to the lord chamberlain. 

MASTEE OF THE HOESE, the third great officer of the court, who has the .superinten - 
(haicc of the royal stables, and of ail horses and breeds of horses belonging to the queen. 
He exercises authority over all the equerries and pages, grooms, coachmen, saddlers, and 
tamers, and has the appointment and co'utrol of all artificers working for the queen’s 
stables. He is answerable for the disbursement of all revenues appropriated to defray 
tl\e expenses of his department; but his accounts are audited and examined Iw the' boarti 
of green cloth. He has the pri\'ilege of making use of the royal horses, pages, and .ser- 
vants, and rides next to her xnnjesiy on all state occasions, "The office is one of great 
antiquity, and is considered to be a* position of great honor. Tlic master of the horse is 
a]>pointed during pleasure, by Icttcrs-patent; but his tenure of office depends on the exist- 
ence of the political party in powci*. The salary is £2,500 a year. 

MASTEE OF THE HOTTSEHOII), an officer in the lord steward’s department of the 
royal household, whose specific duties consist in superintending the selection, qualifica- 
tion, and conduct of the hoiiseliold servants. He is under the treasurer, and examines a 
portion of the accounts. The appointment is during pleasure, and is not dependent on 
poUti(jal party. The salary is above £1100 per annum. 

MASTER IN CHANCERY, an officer of a chancery court, appointed to assist tlie 
chanciellor. His duties, in general, are prescrib(.’d by statute. It is a common practice 
to refer causes to a master for hearing, piirticularly causes involving intricate accounts, 
and requiring computations. A master is often ap])ointed to examine ■witnesses, to take 
depositions, to inquire into nml report the facts of a case, to make settlements under 
det'cls, to discharge special acts under the direction and in behalf of the court, etc. Mas- 
ters in chancery were formerly tderks in chancery, 12 in number, with the master of tin* 
rolls at their head. They were at first called preeeptoiw, md mu'c not called masters, 
till the time of Edward III. The office has been abolished in England, where the duties 
fonnerly belonging to ina.sters arc diseliarged by judges or registrars. In most of the 
United States the office still exists, with the duties already described annexed to it, sub- 
ject to statutory modification in the variou.s states. In some states, officers with the 
same functions as masters in chancery, are called commissioners. 

MASTEE OF THE BOLLS, the president of the chancery division of the high court of 
justice in England, andtin rank next to tiie lord chief -justice of England, and the lord 
chancellor. He was an ancient officer of the court, aud was formerly the chief of the 
masters in chancery. He is the only superior judge in England wiio can now be clec*ted 
to represent a constituency in .the house of commons. The master of (he rolls liad 
originally the custody of the rolls or records; in the course of time this charge became 
merely nominal,^ the custody having vc.sted in officers not in his appointment dr control; 
an anomaly wddeh was remedied i>y 1 and 2 Viet. c. 94, which restored the custody to 
him with extensive powers. The salaiy is £6,000 a year. 

MASTEE AN0 SEEVAJTT. The relation of master and servant is constituted in Great * 
Britain entirely by contract: for there being no status of slavery recognized in law, one 
person can only servo another with his or her own free consent. " Being a mere contract, 
it may, like other contracts, be broken at will, subject only to the usual consequence 
that the party in the wrong is liable to pay damages for the breach. In England and 
Ireland the engagement or hiring of a servant may be cither verbal or in writing; but if 


the engagement is tor more than one year, it must be in writing. If for an indefinite 
time, no writing is necessary. When a servant continues in the service after the first 
year, a renewal of the contract is presumed on the same terms. Sometimes it is diftieult 
lo say whet her an engagement of an indetinhe kind is by the year, or by the month or 
- wcel-t; in such cases a uuiterial fact is howtlie wages were to be paid, for if they are paid 
weekly, the jsresumption will he that the hiring \vas l)y the week, unless there are other 
circuiustanees to sliow that a yearly hiring was meanC The dilference between a yearly 
(‘ontract and a weekly one is that if the servant is discharged without cause during the 
year, he is entitled to wages up to the end of flic year; and' on the other hand, if he leave 
without cause during the service, lie is entitled to'no wages at all. 

A servant undertakes to Iiave competent skill for the duties of the service, and is bound 
to use due diligence, and to conduct himself respectfully. He is bound to obey all law- 
ful orders of his inaster during tiie engagement, if they are within the scope of the par- 
ticular .service for wiiicli he w'as engaged. Thus, a 'coachman is not boimd to do tlie 
duties of a cook, and r/cc ccrsii. Every servant is bound to take due care of his muster's 
property, and he is liable to an action at the suit of his master for gross negligence, ami 
-also for fraud and misfeasance, A master is not entitled lo chastise a servant, whatever 
the age of the servant may be, though, in the case of an apprentice underage, a mod- 
erate chastisemerU. is jus'titiable. The grounds on which a .servant may be lawfully 
discharged are willful disobedience, gross immorality, habitual negligence, and inconape- 
tence. If any person entice away a servant, and thereby cause ias.s to the master, the 
latter may sue. .such person for tlic injury. If the servant is a female, and is seduced, 
and thereby is unable to continue her service, the master may also bring an action 
against the seducer for any loss of service cansed thereby; and on the same principle a 
master may bring au action against a third parly who canses personal injury to the ser- 
vant. In the case of the bankruptcy" of the master, a preference is given to 'the servant's 
wage.s if due and unpaid, hut this extends only to two months’ wages, and the servant 
is an ordinary ci'cditor for the balance beyond that sum. The death of the inaster is a 
disclnirge of the contract; and in many cases the servant is not entitled to recover wages 
for the time actually served, though there is an e.xccption as to domestic servants. If a 
servant is rightfully discharged he is not entitled to wages for the broken time since the 
previous periodical* payment of wages; and so in the case of the servant’s death during 
the currency of the terra, tiie servant’s executors cannot recover payment for the broken 
lime: but it is otiKnaviso in the ca.se of domestic servants. When a* servant falls sick the 
ma.ster is not bound to provide medical attendance whether the servant lives under his 
roof or not; but a.s in such cases a doctor is often sent for by the master without anv 
express understanding between the parties, the master is frequently made liable on the 
ground that the doctor was sent for by and gave credit to the master. As a general rule, 
the servant takes the risk of all the ordinary accidents attending the particular service; 
and if he suffer from au accident met with in the course of the service, the master is not 
liable for tlie consequences, unless there was some personal negligence on his part. 
Tims,^ it often happens that servants are engaged in a manufactory or 'building where 
machinery is used and accidents frequently occur. Another case often occurs where 
two or three servants of the same master aie engaged together, and one servant is injured 
by the negligence of another. In such a case the role^is that the injured servant can 
sue the master, except, where the servants at the time were engaged in a common oper- 
ation, for in the latter case the .servants arc or ought to be a check on each other. In 
eases where a servant injures a third party, tin? rulels that the inaster is liable, provided 
the servant at the time was acting in the ordinary course of his duty,, and 3!g;itbin the 
scope of the mtister’s orders, expressed or implied. Hence, if a coachman carelessly run 
down a person on the highway, or do injury to another, the master is liable; but If the 
coachman was driving the ma.ster’s carriage' without or contrary to the orders of the 
master, tlie servtmt alone is liable. So the master is not in any way responsible for the 
crime.s or criminal offenses committed by his servant; yet sometimes he is involved in 
tines. ^ The above are the general rules as regards servants generally ; but in England 
there is a distiiictioii in many instances observed between domestic servants and "other 
servants. The leading distinction is tliat if nothing is said as to the length of service, 
it is presumed that the service can be terminated at any time, on giving a month’s notice 
bn either side, or in case of the discharge of a domestic servant*without notice, then on 
payment of a montli’s wages. It is often popularly thought that a domestic servant can- 
not be turned out of the mn.ster’s house at a moment’s notice, even on paying a month’s 
wages, but this can ahvays be done with or without cause. In case of 'discharge with- 
out cause, the servant is entitled to a month’s wages, hut not board wmges; she also gets 
wages only up to the master’s death. He is norcompelled to give a character to'the 
servant; it is entirely optional; but if he does so, then it must be a true one, otheinvise 
an action will lie for defamation. But if a master without malice, and acting bona fde, 
gives an untrue charac-ter, he is not liable, for the communication is held to be privi- 
leged. If a master knowingly give a false character to a servant who is engaged by a 
third party on the faith of it, and robs such third party, the latter can sue the former 
master for the datm\^e.s. Persons .personating masters,' and giving fidse characters, and 
servants using such false characters, are liable to be summarily convicted, and fined 

In general, a servant, if he refuse to enter the service, or leave It without cause, Is 
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tno]’eIy liable to an action of damages for brcucli of contract.wbich is no remedy at allVM 
iVw stn'vants are worth the expense of a suit. As this conduct, ho\v(U’er, might often cause . 
grt‘at hardBiiip to masters, especially where they luv. employed in trade or manufactures, 
sintules have been passed which give a power to justices of the peace to compel the ser- 
vant to remain in the service until he give the legal notice to leave. This was formerly 
by punishing the servant who left the service without just cause by imprisonment. 
This law, complained of bj" workmen as one-sided, was modified by the employers and 
workmen act (1875), which gives county courts enlarged powtu's in regaid to payment 
of money, rescission of contract, and taking of security as between employers and work- 
men; and by the conspiracy act (1875), which, while deciding that in trade disputes no 
combination shall be indictable if the act contemplated done by one person would not be 
so, makes special criminal provision in case of persons employed liy gas and water com- 
'..iianies. 

In Scotland the law as to master and servant differs from the above in several particu- 
lars, of which the following are the most importiuit. With regard to domestic servants, 
in towns, if nothing is said, then the hiring is for half a year, and cannot be put an 
end to without 40 days’ warning before the end of the half year; and if the servant is 
dismissed without just cause, ho or she can claim not only wages but board-wages till 
tile end of the term. In case of the master’s death tlie servant cun claim wages foi* the 
whole of the current term, but is bound in that case to serve the executors, or look out 
for another situation. In case of the master’s bankruptcy the servant is a privileged 
debtor for the wages of the current term. In most otlier respeids the hiw as to servants 
is tiic same as in England. The statutes enabling justices of the peace to imprison 
defaulting workmen and artificers have been modified. 

MASTER AND SERVAl^T, [Fiwn Supplement] The act 30 and 31 Viet. c. 141, 
called the master and servant act, 1867, having caused profounil dissatisfaction among 
workmen, a royal commission was appointed to investigate and report. The first two 
sections were found to be objectionable because they conferred a power to iifilict simple 
imprisonment as the penalty for breaking a purely civil eonti'act. The 14th section 
,was found to be equally open to objection, as it authorized imprisonment for three 
months, with hard labor, in cases of an exaggei'ated charaettu’. Upon the^ above report 
are based the existing acts— the employers ixud workmen’s act (38 andi89 Viet. c. 90) and 
the conspiracy and protection of property act (id. c. 86) — which repeal that of 1807. 
tiiui came into force on Bept, 1, 1875. The first act, which is divided into five pares, 
empowers county courts, in respect of disputes between employers and workmen, to 
make orders of payment of money ; to set off one claim against another, wliether liqui- 
dated or unliquidated; to rescind any contract, ami to accept in room of damages 
security for so much of the contract as remains unperformed. A court of summary'' 
jurisdiction may exercise all the powers as above when the sum in dispute is under £10. 
Disputes between muster and apprentice may also here be tried as to indentures or con- 
tracts, The terra workman” in tliis act does not include a domc?stic or meiiial servant, 
but any person engaged in manual labor, under or above 21 years of age, who has 
entered into or work^undcr a contract for his employer. It does not apply to seamen 
or apprentices to the sea service. The second 5r conspiracy acd. in relation t*o trade dis- 
putes, declares that in an agreement or combination of two or more persons they cannot 
he indicted for conspirac 5 '’"to do that which if dom^ by any one singly would not be 
punishable as a crime. This does not exempt from punishment any conspiracy punish- 
able by act of parliament, nor alter the law as to riot or unlawful assembly. But crime 
iiuder this section is defined as an offense punishable either on indictment dr summarily, 
by imixrisonment, either absolutely, or as an alternative for some other punishment. 
The imprisonment is limited to thiW months. IV orkmon breaking a contract in con- 
nection with the supply of gas or water are liable to conviction either summarily or on 
indictment, and the oirense is punishable by a fine of £20, or imprisonment for three 
months, with or without hard labor. Willful bjeach of contract or of hiring, with the 
probable consequences of danger to human life, incurs a }>enaUy of £20, or imprisoment 
for three months with or witlmiit hard labor. Should a master wdio is legally liable to 
provide food, clothing, etc., for a servant or apprentice neglect to do so, he incurs a 
penalty not exceeding’ £20. The offender may object to be tried and may be indicted. 
Tlie parties, and tlieir husbands and wives, ari^ competent witnesses. In ‘Scotland pro- 
' ceedings may be on indictment either in justiciary or sheriff court. 

HASTER AND SERVANT (ante). In the United States the common-law rules 
governing this relation have been modified by statutory enactment in a very slight 
degree only. The law of contracts almost always governs without being restrained by 
legislation arising from class distinctions or rank." The principles of common law apply 
in this country more completely than in England, where there are many special statutes 
on the subject. The terms master and servant are used in move than one sense, and may 
indicate a relation of service in fact, or such a relation existing only by construction of 
the law. As applied to domestic service and apprenticeship there is little of importance 
to be said. The latter relation Is now not very common in this country, and the legal 
principles applicable have long since been well settled. When the \vords arc used in a 
broader sense the relation indicated is often very like that of principal and agent, and 
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{Ti^oeral laws of agency apply. Tlie law of this country recognizes no distinction 
hclweoii the hiring or lialhlity oi'%loiiiestic or agricultural servants and others. In the 
ei>ru.raet tliei'c must be mutiuil engagements, hut they need not necessarily be co-exten* 
Hive. Thus the servant may agree to serve for a year without binding the hirer to retain 
him for the whole fh' iliat period. The contract of service comes under the statute of 
frauds, and >hould, therefore, be in vritingif for more than one year. If the contract be 
ciulre,'’ is. tbr rho vrhole of a definite period, the servant cannot recover unless he 
-serves for die whole lime. Tlie master may dismiss for refractoiy or immoral conduct, 
and can sue his servant for damages incurred by refusal to perform his duties. On the 
other hand, if after contract made the master refuse to furnisli work, the servant, 
may sue for the whole amount of his wages if he present himself at the proper time in 
readiness to perform. Thus an opera siiJger may sue a manager for full contract salary, 
though the singer nniy never have been allowed to sing a liote. The liability of the 
muster to his servantsTor damages incurred from one another while in his employment 
can be ])ased onl\" on neglect by bim to furoish proper tools or the willful hiring of 
incompetent persons. But it hasljeeii held, in Da^m vs. Detroit E.M. Co:, 20 Mich., 105, 
that though a servant was injured b}" the negligence of a very incompetent fellow-ser- 
vant, yet he could not recover becaiik", being" aware of the incompetence, he voluntarily 
took the risk. See also 8 Cushing, 270, and 20 Barber (hi. Y.), 449. But if the service is of 
its ver}' !iat ure dangerous, and the servant undertakes it knowingly, he can have no remedy 
for injuries. More important are the distlnction.s as regards the liability of the master 
to third persons for the acts of his servant. The principle which governs is based upon 
the control or non-control of the latter by- the former. The general rule is that the mas- 
ter is liable for all tortuous acts done by a servant when in bis service and acting within 
lire scope of bis proper employment. i\. general contractor, however, is not under the 
control of iii.s employer; and, ^^therefore, the latter is not liable for his acts. But in the 
case of corporations and particularly in railroad cases the courts of the several states 
have, from motives of public policy, 'seen fit to consider the corporation as in fact itself 
present in the persons of its servants. Again, it wms formerly held that a master could 
not be liable for the willfully wrongful "act of his employee, when not acting under 
direct authority; but in 38 Miss., 242^, a railroad was held responsible for the wdllfiil and 
wanton act of an engineer; and the tendency of modern cases is strongly towards enlarg- 
ing the limits of the doctrine of resjmidehi stiperiar as applied to great corporations 
wdiich assume extraordinary po^vers and hold Iiuman life and immense property interests 
in their hands. But notice'of want of authority in servants by the superior officers of a 
railroad will relieve tliem of liability for the acts of such servants. In 14 Howard, 46S, 
it was held that it made no difference that an inferior disobeyed orders of a superior, 
provided that he was acting strictly within the scope of his own employment, and the 
company w’as held liable. The relations of employer and employed in the railway system 
have been productive of the most important discussions and decisions as regards tlie law 
•of master and servant which have arisen in this country. Bee DMfield on Railways. 

MASTEB SINGEES. See Minnesingees, 

MASTEEWOET, Peucedamm ostrutlmm., a perennial plant of the natural order 
•mnbelliferw, having a stem from 1 ft. to 2 ft, high, broad bi-ternate leaves, large fiat 
■umbels of whitish flowers, and flat, orbicular, broadly margined fruit. It is a native of 
the n. of Europe and the n. of America, and is found in moist pastures in some parts of 
Britain, but apparently naturalized rather than indigenous, its root having formerly 
been much cultivated as a pot-herb, and held in great repute as a stomachic, sudorific, 
diuretic, etc. ; its virtues being reckoned so many and great that it wms called dimmim 
remedium. It still retains a place in the medical practice of some countries of Europe, 
although, probably, it is notliing more than an aromatic stimulant. The root has a 
pungent taste, causes a flow of saliva, and a sensation of warmth in the mouth, and 
'riiten affords relief in toothache. 

MASTIC, a species of gum-resin jdelded by the mastic or lentisk tree (pistacia lentismis, 
iiSLtiival OYdev terebintha^^ It oozes from cuts made in the bark, and hardens on the 
stem- in small round tear-like lumps of a straw-color, or if not collected in time, it falls 
on the ground ; in the latter state it acquires some impurities, and is consequently less 
valuables The chief use of this gum- resin is in making the almost colorless varnish for 
varnishing prints, maps, drawings, etc. It is also used by dentists for stopping hollow 
teeth, and was formerly used in medicine. It is imported in small quantities, chiefly 
from the Morocco coast, but some is occasionally brought from the s. of Europe. The 
name of mastic is also given to oleaginous cements, composed of about 7 parts of litharge 
-and 93 of burned clay, reduced to fine pow^der, made into a paste with, linseed oil, 

MASTIEE, a kind of dog, of which one variety has been known from ancient times 
as peculiarly EngHsli, and another is found in Thibet. No kind of domestic dog has 
more appearance of being a distinct species than this, and it shows little inclination to 
mix with other races, although the English mastiff has been in pax't crossed with the 
staghound and blood-hound. "The English Mastiff is large and powerful, with a large 
head, broad muzzle, large, thick, pendulous lips, hanging ears of moderate size, smooth 
hair, and a full but not busby tail. It is generally from 25 to 28 in. high at the shoulder, 
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still gieatei size is sometimes attained. Tlie mastiff is very courao'eoiis jind 

The^toll^tnin’ed Britk?f ’ ^°r are sai(f to be a' match" 

lilt uaius uainea British mastiffs and employed them in their waiN THp rnocfi-ff lo 

qji?l m mastiff is usually ot some shade of buff color/ with dark mii77]p 

SS!“i«S.;“E tZ‘^X''SSilS “• 

tlve ^Thf tl^th f,“ omnivorous character than its modern representa' 

incisom. and these often fSed shorf thiTT'"®'’’ “ast?dons have lower 
the aduit. But the more imnorLt disappeared in 

more numerous in the mastodon and hove nmni^ 5f *1^® nwlar teeth, which are 

S’o ws, the number of which varip’d'in d ifFo,.? tubercles. These tubercles are is 

the mastodons into tw'o principal secttens )'l//m,A'®J‘ ^°'\^y®fSO»pr. Falconer divided 
avenucstodo-nffiffanteu,, of the post Siocene nStt’l; In trilophodon 

tidem of the miocene, in which there are thi-pp 

M. latidem and M Lmi^ostr s of tL m ilf rows of tubercles. In tetralophodon are 

period. end of the post-pliocene 

most complete skeleton Berhans wbi^h iiL kTo ! 4^ lauged trom Canada to Texas. Tlie 
bui'g, Orano*e co Y in ^ has been found was discovered in 1845 at New- 

J. 0. Warren, of Boston, in whidrcit^Sie ‘Leleto described by Dr. 

cranium is flatter than in the eSant nm-m w specimen the 

mg much wider below the uasid opeiiino- The temiiorq? F fossae, the face becom- 
great power in the muscles of the iaw<^ Thp mdicatina" 

esses, except the last, « 

vertebra is 234 iu. Io i|. hlShe?^ third dorsal 

The first lumbar vertebm gmdually becoming less, the last being 4 inches 

measuring 5 ?n<^es The s“ rZ « the hX 

lower surface. The caudal bones urolvihfvmLI?^. loogtb on the 

the commencement of the tail Therc'arJ 20 y » were very strong at . 

lir.st one is 38 in., and the Snth tlm fcZilt r fd® or floating. The 

shoulder-blade is more nearly equilateral tlvin ^ inches. The 

for dm reception of the hM" he 

m m length and the same in ite largest SZe^eneZ^Tuf®^®®' 7 Aumems is 8® 
.|omt is 44 inches. The radius is 39 te ?onf and fii ^ circumlerence of the elbow 
laiger and 34 in. long. The fore foot is iietrh o ft S; vZ® ^ ‘A® l?wer end; the ulna 
length of the humerus, is 17 in in circumferpTiee atZo*^' • m?® ’■A^fl'flone, about the 
end ; the knee-pan Is nearly globular ®ia 28 in lon^ middle and 80 m at the lower 
upper eud where it articulates with the thivh heno AA ni. in circumference at the 
skeleton is 11 ft in height aZ i' ft il ^3-} in. at the middle. The 

which is 6 ft. 8 in. long. '’ Tlie circnraferenli^Tthe‘^u°^Z® ®ommencement of tail, 
m., and the tusks are 11 ft lonv 8 ft 8 te skeleton around the ribs is 16 ft. 5 

species of mastodon are described bv Di i\ft.7ain Si® sockets. About 30> 

0 / M/i'ffi America, 2d ed. 4to Bostoif 1877 ''’ftnen” kts.work 1 he Mastodon &igantsug 
during the same time in South America also sile£t®i®1 similar to the gigantexis existed 

panyhada’steamer'irith Mlowho^mast^ tlie^mstfocrin'^' ”f Duhlin steam-packet com- 

the cabins. From that time iron wi;„„,,® ‘‘‘’*0 as ventilating funnels for 

SMling-ships ns well as in steamei-s. *The nhn h?f ^n®”i'^ °^’®^ for lower masts, in 
bent to tlie proper curvature iointed bv bnpimoi % • make them of plates 

o™ Hange'jf ‘pte SSlSS "y « mSfl 

pi..» ..a- 1,„ J „ J Vj„„. 4,"‘arr»“<SSg S 
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iron arc 'ligliter and stronger than timber masts ; and when compared with tlit 

built-up masts of large vessels, are rather less expensive. For vessels of the same tonnagej, 
the diliorenee of weight is iiearh' two to three in favor of iron. 

Iron is used for yards as well as masts. An iron yard was made in 1847 for the 
Australhui clipper-ship /y/, 112 feet long, and varying in diameter from 14 to 2S 

in. ; it weighed TJ- tons. It was calcuiated that a timber yard of the same size w’ould 
weigii l2rtons. Iron masts ha\-e since that time been employed in many ships in the 
royal navy, made of three vertical ranges of plates bent to the required curvature, wdth 
butt joints, and riveted to three T-irons which cover the joints on the inside. 

Ciipt. Cotvper Coles (drowned in the Captain, a martyr to his own inventiveness, 
ISTO), the inventor of the turret system for ships of war, introduced tripod iron masts. 
The real mast is strengthened and* uplield by tw*o others, the three forming a tripod. The 
central tube, or real mast, is carried up to form the topmast; while the side tubes are 
carried up only to the lieight of the lower yard. The main tube rests upon the keelson; 
while the sitUriubes, wdiidi are on either side of it and behind it, rest upon parts of the 
bottom-framing; but all tliree are fastened to the deck as they pass through. The lower- 
mast only forms the tripod, and is self-supporting, witiiout shrouds, etc. ; the topmast 
is secured witii stays, backstays, and out-riggers. Capt. Coles enumerated many advant- 
ages w'hich he heli'eved this construction to possess. 

Since the use of steel in shipbuilding has become recognized, the employment of the 
same metal for masts has engaged attention: steel plates, wve knowt can now be made 
almost as easily as plates of iron; and it becomes a question of increased efficiency against 
increased cost as to wliich* metal shall be adopted. Steel being a stronger metal than iron, 
masts of equal strength wte>uld weigh less if constructed of tlie former than of the latter 
metal. The hitherto not altogether unfounded distrust felt towards steel in the present 
state of its manufacture, has prevented its adoption from making such rapid progress as 
it was once thought it would. Actual use in w^ar and in stormy weather will be nec- 
essary, however to determine all the relative advantages of iron and steel for masts. 

The subject of the stability of iron masts is treated with much fullness by Mr. Lamport;, 
in a paper read before the Institute of Aaval Architects in 1863. 

MASUDI, or AL MASLDI (Abul Has.vn Ali Bex Hitseix Bex Ali), b. Baglidad, 
9tli c. descended from the great family of the Abdallah-ben-Masud, one of whose members 
had attended Mohammed, 'on his flight to Medina. Masudi early^ devoted himself to 
profound studies, towdiichlie added by prolonged travels in Spain, Eussia, and through- 
out the east. In the year 303, of the hegira, he wvas in China, where Arabic colonies 
already existed : thence he passed througli Araliia and Persia to the Caspian sea. Thirty 
years later, we find him in Syria, and the second edition of liis Goldsn Meadotcs, his last 
wmrk, was WTitten in Eg^ypt. lle is supposed to have died at Cairo, in the 345th year of tlie- 
hegira, a.b., 956. He wms a most voluminous writer upon a great variety of subjects, 
and no Arabian author enjoys a higher reputation with his country men. He w'as a geo- 
graplier, a philosopher, a student of religions, to whom Confucianism and Christianity 
W'ere as familiar as Mohammedan ism, aifd a historian acquainted writh the ancient and: 
modern history of .the east and ■west, His History of the Times, b, history of all nation.s,. 
has never been printed. A manuscript of it in twenty quarto volumes is in the library 
of the mosque of St. Sophia. His Book of the Middle, devoted largely to geographical 
inquiry, is known in Europe, only by quotations from it in Arabic -^vriters. As his 
other works were too voluminous to become popular, he compiled a series of extracts 
from^ the AFtory],’and Book of the Middle, and published them, with some additions, under 
tlie title of Meadoics of Gold and Mines of Gems. This work contains a general view of the- 
political, religious, and social liistory of the most important Asiatic and European coun- 
tries; and it includes a treatise on tlieir geography. A partial translation of the Meadmas%. 
appeared at London, in 1841, from the pen of Dr. Aloysiiis Sprenger, and as Bl Masudds 
flistoriml Eneyclopmdia ; and there is a French translation called Les Bmines dOr, by 
Derenhurg. Among Masudi’s often quoted works, but existing in manuscript only, are 
The Book of Gonsidemtion, ‘vvhich treats of the order of succession to the Klialif ati ; the treat- 
ise 0??, Sincerity, which gives an account of the various Mohammedan sects, and a treat- 
ise on The Prineiples of Religion. Dr. John Hicholson published in 1840 A,n Account of 
tJie Establishment of the Fatemiie Dynasty in Africa, from a manuscript ascribed to Masudi. 

MASUIIPATAM', also called Kistxa. or Kbishxa, a maritime district of British 
India, in the governrneiit of Madras. Area, 8,036 sq. m. ; pop. ’71, 1,452,374. Along the- 
shore to a distance of 40 or 50 m. inland, the surface is exceedingly low, lower in some 
"places than the shore itself, and the beds of the Kistnah and the GodaVery, the chief rivers. 
The commercial crops are chay-root, indigo, tobacco, and cotton. Chief town, Masii- 
lAPATAM, on a wide bay, in lat. 16° 12' n. Pop. ’72, 36,188, who carry on cotton manu- 
factures to some extent. 

MAT— MATTING, a product of the manufacture of diverse materials, multiform in 
shape and varied in design, for purposes differing with the climate and habits of the 
people where they are inade. Flags, rushes, strawy cocoa-nut, and other palm- fiber, 
grassy rattan , the stran ds of rope, and the inner bark of trees are used. Some are of 
primitive pattern and rough workmanship, for the promotion of neatness in the home 
as a door-mat, to recline oh for lack of a bed, for sails instead of canvas, and for doors- 
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more refined development of the art, such rude fabrics have 
w moving household and other goods, or presevviag JreL and 
plants fiom die seventy of the "weather. The manual proces.s of nhuting fibrous materinl 
into mate IS understood to be the rudimentary intertexture whlcli “fs resXd-afto 
parsing tiiioiigh many gradations growing out of tlie luxurious habits of the Turks and 
Pe. lans an^ mat to knee u -.on- n the fof 

of thread.s andyirn, the almost fabulou? product of the 
“Sr R"®^ama.ts "svere used in palaces during the reigns of queea 

. fa.j and queen Elizabeth, even after the importation of carpets from the east and lorri 
Biicon, m describing a reception at which he was present, a-efers to fcMr whh ° a 
mble and carpets before it, ’ meaning- small carpets or rugs, which were then imnorted 

rushes being good enough for coSlnoTi we^r^ 
Ihe hist depaituie from this primitive manner of weaving was the insertion with tho 
tingers of little tufts of woolen yarn between the threads of the warp The Lme mta 

gS. T,ESf. “iTSXiS fr’f oiorSu. 

found, bO,t and elastic. In China floor-mats are made of a kind of o-rass cultivated in 
the south, and table-nrats are made of rattans and rushes- the familiar Oantof mStinl 
-and Japanese mats being also made of rusiie«! Tn cinoin m-iri x> w i matting 

MAT ADOE (Spanisii, ‘f slayer”). See Bull-fight. 

V •*“ ®f®- Of Me^rico for its s. and s e boun 

■ihuy, the Matagorda bay in the extreme s., and Liw Oak bay in the s e • dmWrf'iw^ 

potatoes, butter, ana sug-ar cane. Seat of justice, Matagorda. , vvooi, sweet 

MATAGOE'DA, a sea-port and bav on the gulf of Mexico at the innnth r.f tu„ r.„i 

Kt* - X Sir ~ -"-•=“ s-s 

Impora B“a"d fto U„W sSi!*"”' 

s's 

MhoS taSlto.? M,‘ r? S“"“ H« 

Uie revolution migh haTl*e7rcvmerb^^^^^ “ ^en., the issue of 

oitv nf nn j s. ..’ 


was popularly named, captured and sh^at the c%%f llT 
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imiiie Ims l-A'cn besfuweil c^n the large city of Matamoros,- on tlie banks of Rio Grande, 
and upon many siiuiller towns and districts of the country. By tlie historians of tha 
time lie is reg'arded as, of all the revolutionary leaders of the period,- the one best fitted, 
from a nulitary point of view, to co'mniand success. 

MATA'MZAB^ a fortified t. and sea-port on the u. coast, of 'the island of Cuba, 55 ni. 

of Havana, \vii.h which it is connected ])y railway. It is situated in an exceedingly 
ricii aiicl fertile district, has an excellent, weil-shekered harbor, and a pop. of 36,000. 
\fter Htivana, it is the most inipoiiaiit traiiing p-jlace on the island. 

^L-VTAPAK, Cape. See C^u»e Matapax, ante. . 

'MATAEO', a tloiiiisliiiig city and seaport of Spain, in the province of Barcelona, 1'7A 
',n. 11 . e. by railway from tlie city of that name. .There are here cotton-spinning mills, 
-everal of which are driven ' by sti-am, sailcloth factories, tanneries, several iron- 
foundries, Pop. 1T,5U0. At the harbor, there are docks, at which ship-building is car- 
!'ied on. , , , ■ ■ . ■ 

MATCHES, pieces of various inflainnnible materials prepared for the purpose of 
..jbtainiiig fire reuiUly. of the first forms of this useful article was the brimstone 

match, made ly cut ting very tliln strips of highly resinous or very dry pine-wood, about 
0 ill. lung, whli pointed eiiils dijiped in melted sulphur; thus'prepai'ed, the sulphur 
points instantl}^ ignitiMl when applied to a spark obtained by striking fire into tinder 
from a tlint and steel. Tins was in almost universal use iip to the end of the first 
<|uarter of tln^ presiait; century, when sevenil ingenious inventions followed each other in 
rapid succession, and displaced it so completely that it would be now very difficult to 
purchase a bunch of brimstone matches. The first of these inventions was the “instan- 
taneous-liglit liox,’" which consisted of a small tin box containing a bottle, in which was 
placed soiiie sulpliuric acid with sufficient libroiis asbestus to soak it up and prevent its 
spilling out of the bottle, and a supply of properly prepared matches. These consisted 
of small splints of wood about 2 in. long, one end of which was coated with a chemical 
inixture, prepared by mixing chlorate of potash, 6 parts ; powdered loaf sugar 2 parts, 
powdered gum-arabic, 1 part; the whole colored -with a little vermilion, and made into a 
thin paste with water. The splints were first dipped into melted siilphur, and afterwards 
into the prepared paste. The,y were readily infiamed by dipping the prepared ends into 
the sulphuric acid. There were several disadvantages in this invention, especially those 
;arising from the use of so destructive a material as siilphuric acid, which also had another 
drawback; its great power of absorbing moisture soon rendered it inert by the absorption 
of moisture from the atmosphere. The hicifer match succeeded the above, and differed 
materialiy: the bottle of sulphuric add and all its inconveniences were dispensed with; 
tlie mateh was either of small strips of pasteboard or wood, and the inflammable mixture 
was a compound of chlorate of potash and sulpliuret of antimony, \vitli enough of powdered 
gum to render it adhesive -wlieii mixed with water, and appliedmver the end of the match, 
dipped as before in melted brimstone. These matches were ignited by the friction 
caused by drawing them through a piece of bent sand-paper. So very popular did these 
become, that although they have since passed away like their predecessors, they have left 
t lieir name behind, which ‘is popularly applied to "other kinds since invented." ISText to 
the lucifer in importance Avas the congre ve, which is the one generally" used at present. 
The body of the match is usually of wa3od, hut some, called vestas, are of very thin Avax- 
taper. The composition consists of pliosphorus and niter, or phosphorus, sulphur, and 
diiorate of potash, mixed Avitli melted gum or glue, and colored Avitli vermilion, red-lead, 
umber, soot, or other coloring material. The proportions are almost as Auiried as the 
manufacturers are numerous. The congreve match requires only a slight friction to 
ignite it, for Aviiieli purpose the bottom or some other part of the box is made rough by 
attaching a piece of sand-paper, or covering it, after AAUdting it Avutli glue, AA’^lth sand. 
Amadou, or German tinder, is largely made into congreve matches or fusees, as they 
are often called, for the use of smokers to liglit their pipes or cigars. One of the latest 
.and best introductions is that of Bryant and May, Avhicli is properly called the “special 
safety mateli.” With every variety of lucifer and congreve, there are certain dangers 
‘attending the iisc\ for in both a slight friction Avill ignite tiem, and as, from the very 
nature of tiiclr application, they are apt to be carelessly throAvn about, they are conse- 
quently exposed to the risk of accidental friction, and have doubtless been "the cause of 
immerous and .serious conflagrations. The congreves are exposed to further risks of 
acddentul ignition arising from the employment of phosphorus, aaIucIi, from its very 
hitUunniable nature, Avili ignite spontaneously if the temperature is a little higher than 
ordinary. ^ The match of Messrs. Bryant and May, although a new introduction, was 
Invented in Sweden, under the name" of the SAved'isli safety match, by a SAvede named 
Luiidstrom, a large manufacturer of matelies at Jbnkoping, in 1855 or 1856, and patented 
ill this country by the firm above mentioned. The only essential difference from the 
congTCA'es is in leas iiig out the phosphorus from the composition applied to the match, 
and instead, mixing it Avith the sand on the friction-surface, thus separating this highly 
iniiammable material from its intimate and dangerous connection VAuth tlie siilphur and 
chlorate of potash. This simple invention seems to have removed all the objections from 
:>l;e use of this class of matches. They light “ only on their oAvn box.” 

Many ingenious inventions have been introduced for making the Avootlen splints. 
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The square ones, whicli have always proved to be the best, are cut very simply by two 
sets of knives acting transversely to each other. The round ones, which always have 
the fault of weakness, are cut by a perforated steel plate invented in 1842 by Mr. Par 
tridge. The perforations are the same size as the splints ; and their edges are sufficiently 
sharp, when pressed on the transverse section of the wood, to cut down tlu'ough it. The 
various ornamental forms of the German match-makers, who excel in this manufacture, 
are produced by planes, the irons of which are so constructed as to plow up splints of the 
form required. These are usually made of a soft kind of pine wood— that of ahies 
natai^ preferred in Austria and Germany — of which vast quantities are yielded by the 
forests of upper Austria. Until the introduction of amorphous phosphorus (see Phos- 
PHOBUs), the trade of match-making was fearfully unhealthy ; the emanation of phos- 
phoric acid, when common phosphoi’us was used, gave rise to necrosis, or mortifica- 
tion of the bones, and fatal effects often followed. Too many maniifaetiirers are still 
using the common kind for cheapness, but others avoid the injury to their work-people 
by employing the amorphous kind. This, and other dangerous manufactures, demand 
legislative interference. 

" The trade in matches has assumed enormous dimensions, especially in Gennany,. 
where vast quantities are exported. One firm, having its principal establishment at 
Schuttenhofen in Bohemia, employs 2,700 persons in this manufacture; more than one 
firm in England produces 10,000,000 congreve matches per day; and a Birmingham firm 
manufactures daily 8 miles of thin wax-taper, and converts it into congreve matches. 
Indeed, so wonderfully^ has match-making developed itself that in this country more 
thousands are now engaged in it than there were hundreds of persons who found employ- 
ment in making the brimstone matches formerly. 

MATCHLOCK. See Lock. 

MATS (allied to meet, measured, suitable, conformable, equal, companionable) is an 
assistant, a deputy, or a second in any wmrk ; in this sense it is a common word in nau- 
tical affiairs. In the navy its use is now confined to petty officers, such as boatswain’s 
mate, gunner’s mate, etc. ; but formerly several officers bore the title, as master’s mate, 
now second master, surgeon’s mate, now assistant-surgeon. Until within a few years the 
distinctive tenn mate survived, and was applied to a grade between lieutenant and mid- 
shipman: the title is now changed to mblmctenant (q.v.). 

In the merchant-service the mates are important officers, holding functions not greatly 
inferior to those of lieutenants in the royal navy. The first mate ranks next to the nias- 
ter or captain, commands in his absence, and is immediately responsible for the state of 
•flie vessel; the second and third (and fourth in large well-found vessels) have various 
analogous duties, the funior mate generally having the superintendence of the stowage 
of the cargo. 

MATE, or Pabaouay Tea, a substitute for tea, extensively used in South America, 
and almost universally through Brazil. It consists of the leaves and green shoots of cer- 
tain species of holly (q.v.) more especially llexParagtia^ensis, dried and roughly ground; 
the leafy portion being reduced to a coarse powder, and the twigs being in a more or less 
broken state, sometimes, however, as much as an inch in length. The temi mate, which 
has by usage attached to this material, belonged originally to the vessels in which it was 
infused for drinking; these w'ere usually made of gourds or calabashes, often trained 
into curious forms during their gi-owth." Into tiie hollow vessels thus formed a small 
quantity of the material, more properly called gerba ds mate, is put, and boiling water is 
added; it is then handed round to those who are to pariake of it; and each being pro- 
vided with a small tube about 8 in. in length, with a small bulb at one end, made either 
of basket-work of wonderful fineness, or of perforated metal, to act as a strainer, and 
prevent the fine particles from being drawn np into the mouth, dips in this instrument, 
which is called a bomUUa, and sucks up a small portion of the infusion, and passes the- 
mate-bowl on to the next person. It is usual to drink it exceedingly hot, so much so as 
to be extremely unpleasant to Europeans. Its etfect is much the same as tea, stimulat- 
ing and restorative ; and it derives tliis property from the presence of a large proportion 
of the same principle which is found in tea and coffee— viz. , tJieAne. "fhe collection 
and preparation of mate is a large industrial occupation in Paraguay and Brazil ; and 
the learned and accurate botanist Mr. John Miers has proved that not only llexPamgmy- 
mim, but also 1. giganiea, I. owMfolia, L Jdumboldtiana, md I, nigropum- 

tata, besides several varieties of these species, are in general use. It is very remark- 
able that wiien caffeic acid, to which coffee owes its agreeable flavor, independently of 
the theine, is treated with sulphuric acid and binoxideof manganese, it forms kinone; 
and by treating^ the mate with the same agents, kinone has also been obtained. 

Upwards of 5,000,000 lbs of mate are annually exported from Paraguay to other 
I>arts qf South America; but it is not yet an article of export to other quarters of the 
world.'' . ' 

Ilex Paraguayenm is a large shrub or small t,ree; with smooth, wedge-shaped, 
remotely serrated leaves, and umbels of small fiowers in the axils of the leaves. The 
leaves of many species of holly possess properties very different from those of the inatsg 
trees. Some are emetic. 
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'MATELICA, a t. in the province of Maeerata,or, as it is sometimes called, 

'€kims-ri‘m, one of the former papal states and a part of the district known as the Marches. 
It is a walled town of from 3,000 to 3,500 inhabitants, situated on the San Angelo river and 
■not far from 25 m. s, w. of the town of Macerata. The place contains several convents and 
■ciiiirches. The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in agricultui’e, the raising of fruit, and, 
lo a small extent, in woolen niaiiiifactures. 

MATEEA, a c. of the Italian province Potenza, situated between lovely valleys, 3T in. 
w. 11 . w. of Taranto. Pop. 14,225. It has an episcopal palace, a cathedral, and a col 
lege, but its lower classes are reputed the most uncivilized of southern Italy .; they dwmil 
■chiefly in ancient caverns, excavated in the side of the deep valley surrounding the town, 
and are much afflicted ivith cretinism. Matera has manufactures of leather and arms, and 
a trade in nitre and agricultural produce. 

MATERIAL CAUSE, in metaphysics, is the first in order of the four kinds of causes 
which Aristotle points out, and which later philosophers generally adopt. As thus defined 
It is the physical basis for the existence of a thing; or, in"bther words, the matter of wfliich 
.the thing is made. The material cause of a thing is, consequently, to some extent tlie 
thing itself ; for example, it has been said that the material cause "of a marble statue is 
marble, yet of any particular block of marble, parts must be cut away in order that 
the finished statue may appear. 

MATEEIALISM. Tliis the name for a certain mode of viewing the nature of mind, 
namely, to regard it either as mere matter, or as a product of the material organization. 
The opposite view is called .spiritualism, and means that the mind, although united -with 
the body, is not essentially dependent on bodily organs, but may have an existence apart 
from these. There lias been much controversy on this question ; and although in later 
times the immateriality^ of the mind has been the favorite view, and been treated by many 
as a supposition essential to the doctrine of man’s immortality ; yet, in the earliest ages 
of the Christian church, the materialistic view was considered the most in unison with 
revelation, and w-as upheld against the excessive spiritualizing tendencies of the platonic 
schools. Tertiillian contended that the scriptures prove, in opposition to Plato, that the 
soul has a beginning, and is corporeal. He ascribes to it a peculiar character or consti- 
tution, and even boundary, length, breadth, height, and figure. (This last view is incom- 
patible with the definition of Aniud. See Mmo.) To him, incorporeity was another 
name for nonentity {mJiil est incorporale, nisi gwci? e\st); and he extended the same 
principle to the Deity, who, he conceived, must have a body. He could not comprehend 
either the action of outward things on the mind, or the power of the mind to originate 
movements in outward things, unless it ivere corporeal. 

The state of our knowledge at the present time shows us more and more the intimacy 
of the alliance between our mental functions and our bodily organization. It wmuld 
appear that feeling, will, and thought are in all cases accompanied with physical changes; 
no valid exception to this rule has ever been established. Mind as known to us, there- 
fore, must be considered as reposing upon a series of material organs, althongh it be 
totally unlike, and in fundamental contrast to, any of those properties or functions that 
w'e usually term material — extension, inertia, color, etc. We never can resolve mind into 
matter; that would be a confounding of the greatest contrast that exists in the entire com- 
pass of our knowledge (see Mind); but we are driven to admit, from the whole tenor of 
modern investigation, that the two are inseparably united within the sphere of the animal 
kingdom. “ Our consciousness in this life is an embodied consciousness. Human under- 
standing and belief are related, in a variety of ways, to the original and successive states 
or the bodily organism from birth to death. Observation and experiment prove the 
important practical fact that the conscious life on earth of every individual is dependent 
on his organism and its history” (professor Eraser’s Mational Philosophy). See Lange’s 
able Geschichte des Materialismus (Eng. transl. 1877). 

MATERIALISM {ante). One difiiculty in treating this subject is that of giving a 
iefinition of the term satisfactory to all parties. Webster defines a materialist as “ one 
who denies the existence of spiritual substances, and maintains that the soul of man is the 
result of a particular organization of matter in the body. ” Knight’s English cyclopsedia 
defines materialism as “a name applied to any philosophical system which denies the 
existence of a spiritual or immaterial principle in man, called the mind or soul, distinct 
from matter; or in other words, denies the immateriality of the soul.” The Encyclopo’dia 
says materialism is the name given to that speculative theory which 
resolves all existence into a modification of matter.” The latter definition is practically 
the most ^ comprehensive and correct, although some materialists might with justice 
object to it without modification, for there are those who are practically materialists, if 
they do not call themselves such, who do not deny the existence of God, at the same 
time that they maintain that matter contains within itself — either endowed, or originally 
possessing—properties by which it is capable of transforming itself into tbe various 
forms of life, and m that this power is not essentially the active presence of 

Deity. The belief of the union or the unity of God and matter is pantheism (q.v.). It 
is common to denote the opposite doctrine to materialism by the term idealism; but this 
fails to make sufficient distinction, and is not as appropriate as the word spiritualism in 
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Its proper sense, as used to designate a belief in a spiritual being who created tbe uni- 
verse and controls its phenomena by laws or by continuous force, ^ and who has iiioreover 
endowed certain of the iiigher animals with certain degrees of intelligence, giving to 
man especially intellectual powers which are generally believed to result from the 
possession of an immaterial and immortal spirit separate from the divine, which, upon 
the dissolution of the body, is to continue its existence in another world, and, moreover, 
as those who accept divine revelation believe, is to be rewarded or punislied. The terms 
iiiaterialism and materialist have often been misapplied, and it is sometimes difficult to 
form an opinion as to whether the views of some of the ancient, as well as modern phi- 
losophers are essentially materialistic or not. Democritus is usually classed as a material- 
ist; but such a disposal of his philosophy cannot accord with a rational treatment of the 
subject of materialism as it meets us to-day, for one of his propositions is as follows: 
‘‘The soul consists of fine, smooth, round atoms, like those of fire. These atoms are 
the most mobile, and by their motion, wffiich permeates the whole body, the phenomena 
of life are produced. Democritus also believed that this matter was distributed through- 
out the universe, producing the phenomena of heat, light and life. Epicurus, who may 
be considered in some respects as a follower or disciple of Democritus, taught that the 
soul was a fine substance, distributed through tlie wliole mass of the body, and most 
resembles the air, with an infusion of warmth. Tills soul was not, liowever, immortal, 
but ceased to live on the dissolution of the body; but it was something superior to the 
matter of the body. This, therefore, was at least a modified form of materialism, and 
not that which invests the matter of the body itself with vital and intellectual po wer. It 
was not so spiritual a doctrine as that held by Socrates and Plato, the soul, according to 
them, being indestructible and devoid of all grossuess. The author of the article 
“Materialism” in Knight’s English cyclopaedia says: “The systems to which the name 
materialism is applied may be roughly distributed under a threefold division. First, it 
is applied to a system (like that of Hartley) which admits the .existence of a soul, but 
wliicli, attempting to explain mental phenomena physically, or by movernents arising 
out of the bodily organization, seems to imply materialism." Secondly, it is applied to 
the system of Hobbes and Priestly, and of the French school of writers of ■which De la 
Mettiie may be taken as a specimen, which distinctly deny the existence of a soul as a 
Separate principle in man, but whicb do not deny either arGod or a future state. In the 
systems of these writers is evolved the pure and proper idea of materialism divested of 
ail unnecessary consequences. Thirdly and lastly, the name is applied to systems like 
that of the ancient Epicureans, which deny both a future state of rewmrds and punish- 
ments, and a divine ereatoiv syvStems for which atheism would be the better name, inas- 
much as materialism fails to "denote their more important and distinctive ingredients.” 
LTpon further mentioiv of Priestly this writer sa5"s: “He does not deny the immortality 
of man and a future state of rewards and punishments. On tlie contrary, he distinctly 
affirms these on the authority of Scriptm*e. It is needless to add that Dr. Priestly does^ 
not deny the existence of a God.” It is therefore perceived that there are various ideas 
as to what constitutes materialism. 

It would be unprofitably occupying the space assigned to this article to undertake 
even to give a summary of the history and development of the various theories con- 
nected with the doctrine of materialismV Its history is found scattered through various 
A^uitings, much of it embodied in the biographies of the various philosophers who have 
from time to time in all ages propounded theories ; in philosophical histories of different 
epochs and nations; in philosophical and religious disquisitions and sermons; in various 
W'orks on metaphysics and philosophy, and in systematic histories. Ho attempt will 
therefore be made even to assign many of those Avho have written upon the subject their 
just and proper position. It would be impossible to giAm a fair representation of their 
views in a few pages, when long dissertations have failed. As far, therefore, as regards 
the history of the subject the reader is referred to the Amrious biographical notices of per- 
sons which may be found in this AAmrk, such as Democritus, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Lucretius, Empedocles, Epicurus, Bacon, Locke, Hobbes, Berkeley, Gassendi, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, Spinoza, Hegel, Holbach, and Priestly, and to the accessible 
Avorks of these philosophers, as well as to those of more modern authors, on both sides 
of the subject, metaphysicians and scientists, such as sir William Hamilton, Paley, Jona- 
than Edwards, Mark Hopkins, Charles Hodge, Edward Hitchcock, Maiidsley, Herbert 
Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, James D. Dana, John W. Draper, William B. fcarpenter, 
Joseph Le Conte {Beligwn and Scdmce), Bastian, Lionel Beale, Hermann Lotze, Heckel, 
Charles DarAvin, and Du Bois Reymond, and to LeAves’s History of Philosophy, and Lange’s 
History of Matermlimi. 

What are tlie evidences in favor of materialism, what are the evidences against it, and 
what is the nature of these evidences? On the one hand, physical examination fails to 
find, or at least to demonstrate, any physical power in the living organism which cannot 
be accounted for by correlation of physical forces, and it is contended that the pej'form- 
ances of various functions follow each other consecutively, according to external cir- 
cumstances. ^ As far as tlie doctrine of eAmlutioii may be made use of to favor that of 
materialism, it is contended that geology and zoology"furnish eAudence of the gradual 
progression in development from loAver to higher forms of life. There are connecting- 
links, it is asserted, which show that one form of animal organization has been trans- 
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formed into another. In «ome of the lower crustaceans particularly, the transformations- 
are lielil to be rjiiite evident, lii the coalenterata (jelly hslies, etc.) various metamorplioseg. 
and alternations of generation^ occur (see GExiutATiONs, Altebnatiois of) which are 
held i\< evidence of the pow'er of evolution possessed protoplasmic matter. Geology 
I', o'lalmed to have given a verdict ill favor of iwogressive development in the discoveiy 
oi‘ foshils of the lior^e diiinly in tertiary furmaiioiis from the eocene up to the quaternary 
perii)ti (see Horse. Fossil). *T]ie experimeius of several scientists wuth vegetable infusioiiV 
ibr a long time >eemcal ioAuav that animal organisms could he developed in dead organic 
matter eonUdiiing no living germs, lait recently It has been shown that when proper pre- 
cautions are taken to exclutlc ail atino«ph.erie germs and also to destroy all living matter 
contained in the iiifusions. no devc’oraneiit of life takes place. A recent writer remarks: 
“ l^Iimieroiis questions have arlsmi frum time to time tiirough the, conflicts of rnateriaiisni 
wulb «>priOsing <loctrines, and h will hv found that these questions have been hrought to 
definite issues, in our day, for Until settlement.” This is either hoping for too much or 
for a t|uesiioiiab]e scsuli." It is more probable that human investigation will never bring- 
the question to a settlement, but timt it will ever elude the grasp of the investigator, and 
it is probably a wise provision that it is so. It is a coiiflict*out of which flows the most 
benefleial effects rqxm immaii chaiacter and imderstaiiding; for it is a law of nature that 
all our faculties, physical as ueli as mental, are strengthened and more perfectly devel- 
oped in combating' With oppo''iiia forces. Ko machine, inteliectual or physical, cart, 
accomplish work without opposing iorce ov resistance. Moreover, if w'e possessed com- 
plete evidence that W(“ tolaiiy perhlied when our bodies underwent dissolution, or that 
our spirits were immoital, coupled with a foresight of our destiny, no beneficial result 
could follow, but w’e would, wuih the natures we now possess, perhaps be rendered mis- 
erable. One of the principal evidences whicii have been brought forward against the 
doctrine of materialism is the almost universal aspiration after a future life. Dr. John 
William Draper, in his Jlistorif of the Confikt between and Science^ says: “ Nature 

has thus implanted in the organization of every man means wdiicb impressiVely suggest 
to him the immortalitj?' of the soul and a future life.” But this is a belief and will 
probably always continue a bcrief. Leibnitz attempted to prove the immortality^ of 
the soul by his doctrine of monads, but probably no w'riter lias furnished more ideas to 
fortify^ tlie doctrines of materialism than he; the essence of his doctrine was indeed 
materialistic. The atom produces its o%vii sensations from itself, and it develops 
itself in accordance with its own internal law-s of life. Every monad is a w'orld to 
itself, and no one is like another, but the ideas of all the monads consist in an eter- 
nal system, in a complete harmony, wdiich wuis ordained from the beginning of time, 
and which constantly persists thrbugh the continuous vicissitudes in all the monads. 
Every monad represents to itself, confiiseclly or clearly^ the whole universe, the whole 
sum of all tliat happens, and the sum of all the monads in the universe. The monads 
of inorganic nature have only ideas which completely^ neutralize themselves, as those of 
a man in a dreamless sleep. The monads of the organic wamld are higher, the lower 
animals being formed of dreaming monads. In the higher, they have sensation and 
memory, andln man the.y liave thought. Lange observes : ‘ ‘ The monads with their pre- 
established harmony- reveal to us the true nature of things as little as the atoms and the 
laws of nature. They afford, howmver, a pure and self-contained conception of the 
wmrld, like materialism, and do not contain more inconsistencies than this system. But 
•what especially secured the popularity of the Leibnitzian sy^stem is the ductile looseness 
of its notions, and the circumstance that Its radical consequences were much better- 
marked than those of materialism. In this respect nothing is more useful than a 
thoroughgoing abstraction. The tyro who shudders at the thought that the ancestors of 
the human race might once have been compared wfitli the apes of to-day’-, comfortably^ 
swallows down the monad theory, w^hich declares the human soul to be essentially like 
all the beings of the universe, down to the most despised mote, which all mirror the uni- 
verse in themselves, are all small divinities to themselves, and bear within them the 
same content of ideas, only in various arrangement and development. We do not imme- 
diately observe that the ape monads are also included in the series, that theyr are as 
immortal as the human monads, and that they^ may ymt, perchance, in the course of 
development, attain to a beautifully ordered content of ideas. . . It is very^ much 

the sameAvitli the much-extolled and much-abused optimism of Leibnitz’s system. Tiewmd 
in the light of reason, and tested by its real presuppositions and consequences, this 
optimism is nothing but the application of a mechanical principle to the foundation of 
the facts of the world. God, in choosing the best of possible worlds, does nothing that 
would not be quite mecbanically produced if ^^■Q suppose the essences of tbingslo act 
upon each other. In all this, God proceeds like a mathematician in solving a. problem, 
and he must so proceed, because his perfect intelligence is bound to the principle of 
sufficient reason— -in the result it all comes to the same thing as if we were to deduce the 
development of the universe from the mechanical presuppositions of a Laplace and a 
Darwin.” (Lange, History^ of Maienalism, Boston: Houghton, Osgood cfe Co., 1880, pp. 
130, 131, 182.) The question ever recurs, how can matter producelhonght? The asser- 
Uon by Leibnitz that it is the inherent principle of the monad, it is contended, is only 
an assertion, a product of the imagination, and the doctrine that a certain combination 
of atoms produces it, is likewise held to be just as much the result of imagination. That 
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it requires organization to produce manifestations of tlioiiglit, whicli we, as physically 
constituted beings, can comprehend or perceive, is a necessity of the case, and a condi- 
tion which limits human knowledge. We cannot make a physical demonstration of a 
purely spiritual subject. If the mind acts or exists without the intervention of matter 
we are necessarily unconscious of it, and are obliged to search for other evidences than 
material phenomena, and for the advocate of the production of thought by the correla- 
tion of atomic energy to demand that the spiritualist shall accept only physical evi- 
dences is equivalent to the dictating the limits of controversy. Four thousand years of 
experience and 2,000 ^mars of controversy have not settled the question. Perhaps if an 
instance could be cited in which rapidity of thought had far outstripped all the possh 
biJities of physical methods, it would furnish strong evidence of the immateriality of the 
human mind*, unless, indeed, we adopt Leibnitz’s doctrine of monads. Have there been 
such instances? Is it possible that there ever was a case in which the nervous mechan- 
ism, or apart of it, admitted a perfectly unobstructed perfoimance of an intellectual 
function by the immaterial principle or mind? Can we account in any other manner 
for the remarkable mathematical calculating powers of Zerah Colburn (q.v.), who could 
answer accurately, almost in an instant, such questions as the following, and others 
much more difficult: How many seconds are there in 11, 15, or 16 years? What is the 
square of 999,999? etc. This is an instance of the almost perfect adaptability of nervous 
organization to its uses. It is so much in excess of ordinary— -what we term, perhaps 
improperly — normal mental activity, that it becomes a question whether we are not 
eonipelled to regard it as the result "of the comparatively unobstructed operations of a 
spiritual intelligence. The fact that this remarkable talent left him at about the age of 
21 would be explained by a spiritualist in one way, and by a materialist in another. An 
unsolvable question is always capable of receiving opposite explanations. The proba- 
bilities may very greatly preponderate to one side, but they are not sufficient to con- 
vince, and the most sincere minds may be so constituted as to form opposite conclusions. 
When the experiments in spontaneous generation above alluded to were shown to be 
faulty, it w^as believed by many that the doctrine of evolution, as well as that of more 
decided materialism, had received a severe blow, but an evolutionist was among the 
foremost in demonstrating the failure of spontaneous generation, and the majority of 
evolutionists are probably opposed to the doctrine of spontaneous generation. The 
results of such experiments do not, how^ever, affect permanently either the doctrine of 
evolution or of materialism or spontaneous generation. If spontaneous generation ever 
takes place, it may require conditions which are incompatible with, the sealing of boiled 
infusions in flasks, or their proteetion from the descent of atmospheric germs by the 
bending clown of open capillary beaks of ' the flasks. But if it could be satisfactorily 
proved that spontaneous generation never occurs, it would not aid the establishment of 
the doctrine of spiritualism. The trath is that the nature of the (question does not admit 
of physical or experimental proof, and, indeed, does not seem to be affected by geologi- 
cal evidence. 

The argument for the existence of an intelligent spirit independent of the body, and 
not subjected to the variations of its physical functions, must, from the necessity of the 
ease, be carried on by the reasoning powers, with perhaps some reliance upon physio- 
logical facts as means of explanation; but the most important part of the argument, 
leaving out the question of a revelation, rests upon the evidences of design. If it is 
admitted that the works of nature furnish such evidence, then there is a Being whose 
attributes must be such as to make it probable that the mind of man has not been 
endowed with intellectual powders and aspirations which are destined to end in nothing- 
ness. To maintain that inorganic matter could have arranged itself in the various living 
forms wdth all the adaptations of means to ends, both as regards use and beauty, because 
the Creator does not manifest himself in person, because we are not permitted to per- 
ceive him with our senses, is, as Paley has logically said, quite as inconsistent as to 
deny that a wuitcli is the product of mechanical design merely because the process of 
its construction had not been the subject of personal observation. The processes of 
nature do, indeed, take place in w^ays that are perfectly mysterious and unknown to us. 
Certain invariable effects are called law^s, but the secret springs by ^hich those laws are 
executed are entirely beyond our ken. We call a certain force the attraction of gravita- 
tion, but what, in reality, that attraction is, is no more knowm to ns than if we had not 
learned to measure or to trace the paths of the planets. We cannot cast aside the evidence 
furnished by inexorable logic, and that logic tells us that if circumstantial evidence is of 
value, all matter is moved by supernatural power. Leibnitz and others thought they had 
discovered that power as residing in the matter itself, but others, and among them per- 
haps the most acute and broadly observing experimental philosopher the world has ever 
known, Faraday, have placed it in points and lines of feree, for the purpose of giving a 
soientifle expression to certain facts, at the same time acknowledging their utter inability 
to come any nearer a solution, Faraday, in a lecture on mental education, in 1854, used 
the following words: “ High as man is placed above the creatures around him, there is ^ 
higher and far more exalted position within his view; and the ways are mfinite in which 
he occupies his thoughts about the fears, or hopes, or expectations of a future life. I 
believe that the truth of the future cannot be brought to liis knowdedgci by any exertion 
of his mental powers, however exalted they may be; that it is made known to him by 
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'Otiier teadiing than Ms own, and is received through simple belief of the teslimoiiy given, ” 
Here is the testimony of one of the most rigid of Scientific investigators that the highest 
evidence of spiriliial existence is internal: and why, we may ask, may not siich evidence, 
corainc: as it does from Iraiidrcds of thousands of all classes of persons, the most highly 
<.'iilt.ured as well as oihei’S, he received as well as speculations about the properties of 
protr*pl;:sm or of rnonadsV It* nuanimity of testimony is of value, certainly there is more 
of it anumg the thousands who believe than among the disputants in the scientific arena. 
Bui we disinlss all these points witli the remark that although, as Faraday says, in a siiM 
sequmit sentence to the above, that man by reasoning cannot find out God, he is coni- 
rtclIcMl to use his reasoning powers in the study of nature in such a w^a;^ as to lead him to 
adopt the best methods 'of forming a belief as to his relations to time, as ^vell as his 
present surroundings. The world is full of what to the human understanding are inex- 
plica] lie facts. Certain persons perform the most irrational acts, not only those which 
appear to the ordinary iiiiderstandiiig to he irrational, but which, according to ail the 
laws of mental philosophy, are known, to be irrational ; . and yet we can give no satisfac- 
tory explanation of them. To say ^that the organism is deranged proves nothing for 
either side of the question, for the iiiind, it may be said by one, requires an instniment 
not deranged to manifest itself, while the other contends that rational tliougiit can only be 
prodUi‘t:d by an organism which retains to a certain degree the harmony of its parts, or, ia 
other words, whicli possesses certain physical relations. In either case, whether the brain 
is die instrument or the producer of thought, it requires to he in order, and it will be 
seen that an attempt to demonstrate either the presence or the absence of spiritual piower 
mil fall short of actual proof, and that the best we can do is to form a well-founded 
belief. The great fact that design is stamped upon all the works of nature, must always 
be borne in mind. We can conceive of no designing power independent of Him whom 
w^e call Providence or God, and when we acknowledge^ his existence we are forced to 
admit that his crea iires must have lieen the subject of liis care, and that he has not left 
them to grope in blindness tlirougliout all the ages of their past existence without a light 
more than that which can be furnished by physico -scientific investigations. What, then, 
it may be asked, is the value of physical research? Its proper fruits or objects, if we 
reason from analogy and observe the beneficent provisions of surrounding nature, are 
intellectual enjoyment and the cultivation of a faith, that highest attainment of th® 
understanding, wMich rests with confidence upon the eternal justice of the unseen gov- 
ernment of the universe, and which shall finally show to mankind that their highest 
aspirations are not idle dreams produced by selfish or morbid longings which have no 
foundation in the constituted order of nature. 

We see in nature the most perfect adaptation of means to ends. The mechanism of 
file human body perhaps otfers the most perfect examples of this. The mechanism of 
the human hand has furnished a subject for one of the most profound and elegant of the 
Bridgewater treatises, by sir Charles Bell, and the contrivances found in the structure of 
the eye are still more illustrative of design. The evidence, however, offered in some of 
the lower forms of animals, are, as being simpler, more conclusive to the non- 
scieiitific observer. We walk along the sea-beach and pickup a molliisk wdiich has 
recently been washed ashore or d\ig out of the sand. We remove the shell from 
the animal, and perceive that its hinge is cased over and interlaced with an elas- 
tic, gluey substance, which not only serves to assist in holding the shells in 
place, but by their elasticity to open them. In some cases the materialist, or the 
evolutionist might suppose that the living molecules in a certain part of the mollusk 
might, in accordance with certain physico-vital properties, arrange themselves for the 
’purpose of accomplishing what might be termed an impending function, or a function 
■ oecoming immediately necessary for the purposes of evolution or further development; 
but we open another species of bivalve mollusk, and instead of the mere addition or 
-coating of a little elastic glue, we find at the hinge in either shell a chamber, liollowmcl 
out as by a mechanical instrument, and occupying the space so formed by the two little 
cups, an independent and detached elastic pad whose action is that of a spring in oppos 
ition to the muscles which close the shells. hTobody can make the examination wdthoiit 
being almost startled at what, without irreverence, might be called the legible autograph 
lorf the Creator’s hand. It is impossible to conceive how any process of gradual evolu- 
tion, or of abrupt self formation, if such a phenomenon can be imagined, could bring 
•about such a result, Kow, it is not within the possibilities of science to demonstrate 
whether this mechanism has been brought about by the voluntary act of the Creator or 
by evolution. We are, therefore, left to adopt the most reasonable, the most probable, 
conclusion; and it is here, perhaps, that people will always differ. Some wdll contend 
that evolution is the only natural process of creation, w^hile the mass of mankind will 
probably always think that the wonderful woi’ks of nature are too vast, too mighty, to 
be the production of anything less than omnipotent design. 

Philosophers have been censured by believers in Bible revelation for sometimes call- 
ing the human body aliumau machine; but if the soul is independent and superior to the 
body, then the body must be a machine. Looking upon the subject in this light we can 
explain the influence of education, and also why ihe mind cannot manifest itself till its 
.Mstruments, the parts of the nervous mechanism, are properly prepared, perfectly 
intelligent soul might inhabit the body and yet not be able to manifest itiself. Further 
' , : U. .K. IX.-~38 ■ 
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than tMs it. has so far been, and will probably always contimie tO’ be, iinavailmg tte 
attempt to reason upon this subject with the expectation of producing any positive 
evidence of the existence of a spiritual nature. This is the point at which belief or dis- 
belief is adopted, and upon the foundation of either of these conclusions man’s reason 
may continue to build systems, which, indeed, from the influence they exert upon the 
individual and upon society, may furnish evidences of their correctness or falsity. Td 
be able to have a clearer "view of the unseen world than that which science or logic 
offers, the veil which conceals the truth from us must be lifted, or we niiist believe it 
has been lifted, that a revelation has been inade, and that the human race has not been 
obliged to live for thousands of years with no light except that furnished by human 
reason — that reason, notwithstanding its wonderful "^powers, which we often have cause 
to distrust, since the most powerful intellects have come to such opposite conclusions,, 
starting from the same premises. To what extent is it reasonable and just to place our- 
selves under the guidance of faith? In the discussion of human affairs we perceive that 
it is one of the noblest of qualities, and that without it society would be a thousand 
times worse than the severest pessimist asserts. Therefore faith is one of the fimda- 
mental principles of our nature, and by no means to be excluded from the elements of | 
evidence which we are to examine in forming an opinion as to whether this is a spiritual I 
as well as a material wmrld, and all the reasoning which might be attempted could never 
prevent the mass of mankind from resting on a foundation which ministers to their 
hopes, their sentiments, their affections ; but, on the other hand, all the persuasive elo- 
quence of the most exalted zeal of thousands of the believers in the spirituality of man’s 
nature will be powerless in the presence, of the restless efforts of many earnest and 
sincere minds, who cannot And it in their natures to relinquish the search after a truth 
which their opponents tell them can be found only by the aid of faith. 

MATE'EIA MEBICA is that department of the science of medicine which treats of the 
materials employed for the alleviation and cure of disease. Some writers, as Pereira, 
divide the subject into the inorganic and tlie organic, while others, as Christison, adopt 
an alphabetical arrangement. In the description of an inorganic compound, as, for 
example, iodide of potassium or calomel, the writer on materia inedlea notices (ll, its 
physical properties; (3), its various modes of preparation; (3), its chemical composition 
and relations, incitiding the tests for its purity, and the means of detecting its probable 
adulterations; (4), its physiological action on man and animals in large and small doses; 
(5), its therapeutic actions and uses, and the average doses in which it should be prescribed; 
and (6), the officinal preparations containing the substance in question, and their uses and 
doses: while in the notice of an article belonging to the organic department, the natural 
history of the source from whence it is obtained, and the mode of collecting or extracting 
it, must also be given. 

MATHEMATIOAI IH'STEUMEl’TS include all those instmments employed in the 
determination of the length of lines or the size of angles. Pairs of compasses, surveying- 
chains, etc., are examples of the former class; while the compass, sextant, theodolite, and 
the numerous list of astronomical instmments general^ denominated telescopes, including 
the equatorial transit instrument, mural circle, etc., form the latter class. The more 
Important of these instruments will be treated of under separate heads. 


' ' MATHEKATICIAKS (Lat. maMematiei), the name given by the Romans to the professorsi 

< ' of astrology, from the fact that, in all cases, those w-ho practiced astrology also to some- 

y^.;; . extent cultivated mathematical science. The Romans, unlike the G-reeks, appeared not 

f ' ! to comprehend the attractions possessed by mathematical studies, and being consequently 

. unable to distinguish between the student of pure science and the fanatic enthusiast who 

. ’ attempted to derive a knowfledge of future events on this earth from the position of the 

r stam, joined them together in a common condemnation, under the name of ‘^mathe- 

^ matici.” , . \ , 



HATHEHATICS (Or, mathmia, \eBxiimgX the science which has for its subject-matter 
the properties of magnitude and number. It is usually divided into jmre md'mdised; the 
first including all deductions from the abstract, self-evident relations of magnitude and 
number; the second, the results arrived at by applying the principles so established to 
certain relations found by observation to exik among the phenomena of nature. The 
branches of pure mathematics which were first developed were, natually, Anthmetie, or 
the science of number, and Geometry, or the scieime of quantity (in extension). The latt^ 
of these was the only branch of mathematics cultivated by the Greeks, their cumbrous 
notation opposing a harrier to any effective progress in the former science. Algebra 
(q.v.), or the science of numbers in its mosv. general form, is of much later growth, and 
was at first merely a kind of universal arithmetic, general symbols taking the place of 
numbers; but its extraordinary development within the last two centuries lias established 
for it a right to be considered as a distinct science, the science of operations. Comhiiiations 
^ these three have given rise to Irirjonometry (q.v.) and Analytical Geometry. The 
Differential and Integral Calculus (q.v.) makes use of the operations or processes of geome- 
algebra, and analysis indifferently; the calculus of finite is in part included 

under algebra, and may be considered as an extension of that science ; and tkomhulm of 
is based upon the differential calculus. The term '‘mixed mathematics” is 
cfticulated to lead to error; "applied mathematics” is a more appropriate name. This 
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portioii of matliciiiatics inelacles all lliose sciences in wliich a few simple uxioras are 
inatliematieaily siiowii be siiliieient for the deduction of ike most impoitanl natural 
plieneiiieiia. Tills deduitioii includes those sciences wiiicii treat of pressure, motion, 
lighL iieat, souiJii, elect ricity nini intigiietisni~-iisiiaiiy called Phpsks— and excludes 
cliemi^liy, geology, political ccoiioiiiy, and the other hrauclies of science, winch, how- 
ever. receive more c/r less aid fixiin laai hematics. For a notice of the separate sciences, 
SIX' ASTlIOXiUMY, Ol'TK'S, 3lECilAXiCS, il ¥ DUOSTATICS, Il¥"DR01>yNA^nGS, HeAT, xlCOUS- 
TfOS, EI-EOTKICITY, IdAGXETlS'At, etc, 

MATHEE, (’lyrux an Anicrican coloidal divine, son of Increase, was born at Boston, 
Feb. 13, Ihtei lie entertai iiurvard L'uliege when 12 years old, and his precocity and 
piety excited great expccuiiions. He entered upon a course of fasting and vigils, 
cured a liubit of stammering by speaking with “dilated deliberation,” studied theology, 
became the colleague of his fadier in the ministry, and wrote in favor of the pDlitical 
aseendenc}'' of the tdergy. Tiie plien{)riienoii termed ‘‘ Balern witchcraft ” having ap|ieared 
in the colony, he iiivesogared it, and wrote, in IdSo, his Memorable Fromdm^s relatmg 
to llAVo/c.vvp‘if u//d He found that devils or possessed persons were familiar 

with deml and ii^reign hinguag(.-s, etc., and eagerly advocated the adoption of desperate, 
reiiiedies fertile uiubolieal disease. It is weil-known that Mather was responsible for 
t he siieddhig of mmeii innocent blood; and In? himself admitted that be had gone too 
far.” lii ltib2, lie publislicd llbai/rrs* of the lurldhle World, to which a reply appeared at 
jjoiidon in 1700 by Robert ( aiei — the ehect of which was to dissipate the somber and 
superstitious iiitiiience of dm Aew England divine. With a remarkable industry, lie 
wrote 282 works. Ills hd(t//y tn do Goixf ha\e ]>een highly commended by Frarildiii ; and 
when we think of his misuca/ds. which weie serious, it oiigiit also to be reinenibered that 
he helped to ini reduce into the Btates inoculation for the small-pox. He died B>b. 12, 
1728. His life was written by his son, Samuel Mather (1729). 

MATHER, foi’Tox, d l>. {a/de), having received his elementary education under his 
fatiier’s care, and at ihe free, school in Bo>ton, was able on entering Harvard eoliege, at 
the age of 12, to read not only \dvgil and other Latin classics, but Homer and ls.»crates 
in G-reek. On taking his iirst degree at tlie age of 1(1 the president addressed him in a 
Latin speech, praising Ids past conduct and attainments, and predicting a glorious 
ipture. The descendant of a long line of rninisters, he himself desired to enter the min- 
istry, but an impediment of speech prevented, and he began to study medicine. Having 
overcome the infirmity he studied theology, and in 1680 became assistant to his father in 
the North church, Boston, and ill 1684 was ordained as co-pastor. While zealous and 
faithful as a preacher, he found time to write for the press, and published numerous 
sermons and books on practical piety, at the same time accumulating materials for various 
Intended treatises. He began also the study of some modern languages, aniong them the 
Iroquois Indiam He believed tliat ministers should concern themselves in iiofitics, and, 
desirous of maintaining the ascendancy of the clergy in civil ali'airs which had long pre- 
vailed, but wliicii he saw declining, lie prepared in 1689 the declaration of the people 
justifying the imprisonment of goVernor Andros. Sharing in the superstitions of the 
age, he firmly believed in witchcraft, and suspecting that there were in Boston devotees 
of Satan, he 'applied himself earnestlyM-o detect them. An Irish woman having been 
denounced as a witch, and Mather having no doubt that she was under the influence of 
an evil spirit, she was tried, condemned, and executed. His book on witchcraft, pub- 
lished with the recommendation of all the ministers of Boston and Chari estown, was 
entitled Memorable Promdenees relating to Witclwraft mid PossemoriM; tDiili Dmot'erks and 
xhpjmidix. It was eagerl}" read in the colony, and *was republished in England w itb a pre- 
face by Richard Baxter; being pronounced perfectly couvincing. With magistrates and 
people Mather urged the necessity of eradicating the sin. In 1692 the children of Mr. 
Parris, a minister of Salem, becoming strangely afilicted, accused an Indian servant of 
having bewitched them by her incantations. ^ She was east into prison, and confessed that 
she was guilty. The girls began to accuse others of being witches. The magistrates applied 
to Mather for advice, and he urged the adoption of the most stringent measures. The 
excitement was intense. By May, in Salem, 100 persons were in Jail. The deputy-governor 
and 5 magistrates went from Boston to conduct the preliminary examinations, and on the 
arrival of the new charter a special court was appointed to try the accused. Several, 
though protesting innocence, were declared guilty and hung. Those who confessed their 
guilt and were penitent, had their lives spared. By September 20 persons bad been put 
to death; 8 more were under sentence of death ; 55 iiad confessed their guilt and escaped ; 
above a hundred more were lying in jail, and twice that number were at large, suspected. 
The last execution was that of a Mr. Burroughs, formerly a minister at "Wells, Avliich 
made a deep impression on the country. A cry of horror was raised. A reaction began 
which Mather could not arrest. He drew up, with the concurrence of the governor, the 
president of Harvard university, and the ministers, an elaborate justification of what had 
been done, expressing ** nious thankfulness to God for justice being so far executed among 
us,” in a work entitled iPfie Wonders^ the Inmdble World: Ohsermtiom upon the Nature, the 
Mumber, and the Operations of the Bemls. But it had no effect. In the trials that fol- 
lowed all the accused were acquitted. While some of the judges in the religious assem- 
blies prayed for paxdoii if they bad shed innocent blood, Mather showed no signs of 
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penitence or regret. Inl^m Magnalia Christi, pulblislied 9 years afterwards, he iudeed 
admits that'perliaps there had been “ a going too far in that affair.” His influence now 
declined. Though admitted to be pre-eminent among iiis countrymen for genius and 
letirning, he was twice passed over in the election of president of Harvard college. But 
he continued to labor with zeal. He was a voluminous writer. His Magnalia Chrim 
Amerkana was a collection of facts for an ecclesiastical history of Hew England. 
Among his other works are Essays to do Good; Gkristimi Philosopher; and PirecMons io a 
Cmididatefor the Mmistry. The work on avMcIi he labored from liis^ 31st year to his 
death is entitled lUiistrations of the Sacred Scriptures, and tlie maniiscript is no w in the 
library of the ilassachusetts Historical Society. He was the first, wutli Dr. Boylston, to 
introduce into this country inoculation for small-pox. In 1713 he was elected, on 
account of his Guriosa Americana, a fellow of the royal society of London, the first 
American who had received that distinction. 

MATHEE, Inceease, an American colonial divine, son of ^Richard Mather, an Eiig- 
llsh nonconformist minister, who emigrated to Massaclmsetts in 1635, was b. at Dorches- 
ter, Mass., Jan. 21, 1639. He was educated at Harvard college, Massachiisetts, and 
Trinity college, Dublin, and settled for 62 years as pastor of the Hortii church, Boston. 
In 1684 he was also chosen president of Harvard college, for which he obtained the right 
to confer the degrees of b.d. and d.d. An industrious student, he spent 16 hours a day 
in his study, and published 92 separate works, most of which are now very scarce. One 
of these, entitled Remarkable Providences, was republished in the library of old aiitliors 
(London, 1856). His influence wuis so great in the colony that he was sent to England 
in 1688 to secure a new charter, and had the appointment of all the oflicers under it. 
Mather died at Boston, Aug. 23, 1723. 

MATHER, Richaed, d.d., 1596-1697; b. Lowton, Lancashire, Eng,; studied at 
Oxford in 1618; became parish minister of Toxteth, Lancashire, where he remained 15 
years; was suspended in 1634 for non-conformity to the established church; was restored 
through the influence of friends, but again suspended; removed to Hew England in 1635; 
was minister at Dorchester, Mass., 1636-69. Of his six sons, four were distinguished 
ministers and authors. He was the author of some theological treatises, chiefly on church 

f overnment, and at the request of the Cambridge synod in 1648 he drew up a form of 
iscipline, which was adopted. His Jounuil, Life'' and Death, published for the 
Dirchester antiquarian and historical society. He was an earnest preacher, and a fnaii 
©f learning. He assisted Eliot in the Hew England version of the Psalms. He published 
a discourse on the Ohurch Gownant; a treatise on Justification, and an elaborate defense 
of the churches of Hew England. 

MATHER, Samuel, 1626-71 ; b. Toxteth, Eng. ; graduated at Harvard college iu 
1643; preached at Boston, Oxford, and Dublin. At Trinity college, Dublin, he becaw 
senior fellow. He is the author of Old Testament Types Explained and, Interpreted, 
MATHER, S.iMUEL, d.d,, 1706-85; son of Cotton Mather; graduated at Harvard col- 
lege in 1723; was ordained in 1732, and was pastor of several Congregational churches iii 
Boston. He wrote a Life of Cotton Mather in 1729, and also some sermons, pamphlets, 
and short poems, 

MATHEW, Rev. Theobald, commonly known as Fathbk Mathew, was descended 
from an illegitimate branch of the Llaniaff family, and was horn at Tliomastown in 
Tipperary, Ireland, Oct. 10, 1790. On the death of his father, while Mathew was still 
very young, the kindness of the Llandaff family enabled the boy to enter the Catholic 
college of Kilkenny, whence he was transferred, as a candidate for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, to the college of Maynooth in 1807. He left that college, however, in the 
next year. He relinquished the secular priesthood for that of the religious order of the 
Capucbms, in which he took priest’s orders in 1814, and was sent to ^ the church of his 
order in the city of Cork. His singularly charitable and benevolent disposition, his 
gentlenep and affability, his simple and effective eloquence, and the zeal and assiduity 
with which he discharged all the duties of his ministry, won for him the universal love 
and respect alike of rich and of poor. To him was due the introduction of the religious, 
brotherhood of St. Vincent of Paul. He founded schools for children of both sexes, 
and contributed in a very marked degree to the correction of many abuses and indecen- 
cies connected with the burial of the dead, by establishing a new cemetery on the model 
of that of Pere la Chaise, although, of course, of a far less pretentious character. But 
the gi’eat work of father Mathew’s life is the marvelous reformation which he effected in 
the habits of his fellow-countrymen, and which has won for liim the title of Apostle of 
Tempeeance. In 1838 he established an association on the principle of total abstinence, 
at first confined to the city of Cork, but afterwards numbering 150,000 members in the 
city alone, and extending to the county and the adjacent districts of Limerick and 
Kerry. The marvelous success which attended this first local effort led to the sugges- 
tion that father Mathew himself should repair to the several great centers of population, 
especially in the south. Thence he gradually extended the field of his labors to Dublin, 
to then., and even to Liverpool, Manchester, London, Glasgow, and the other chief 
seats of the Irish population, even in the new world itself. llis success had something 
almost of the marvelous in its character. The form of engagement partook of the religious# 
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was aceonipaiiieil by tbe presentation of a medal, to wliicli tlie utmost reverence was 
tLitiiciied by tlie recipient; ami an opinion prevailed among the poor that the mission of 
Uie “apusile of temperance” was marked by many miraculous manifestations of the 
a- , distance of heaven. It is difdeiilt to form an; exact estimate of the number of his 
--oeiaiiun. but il iaciuded a large proporiion of the adult population of Ireland, with- 

disilm.'tiun of rank, creed, or "sex; and so complete wns the revolution in the habits 
of the Irish pmiple tiuit very many distilleries and breweries ceased from working. 
Aiiioiig tlie suiterers from tliis great moral revolution the members of father Mathevws! 
own family, who were largely engaged in the distUllng trade, w^ere some of the earliest 
and most severely visited ;\md it 'is 'painful to have to add that the latter years of this 
great benefactor of ills country were embittered by pecuniary embarrassments arising 
out of t he engagements into which he entered in the "course of his philanthropic labors. 
All ho ugh very large sums of money passed through his hands, in payment for the 
iiicun;- \vhich were distributed to tlie members of" the association, yet "the exceeding 
ntunihcmice of his cliarities, and the enormous expenses connected with his various 
mi>sions, and pcriiaps his own improvident and unwmrldly habits, involved him in pain- 
ful diilicuUies. A pension of ,£ilbO was granted to him'by the crown in acknowledg- 
nielli of bis eminent public services, and a private subscription was also entered into for 
the purpose of releasing him from embarrassment. He died in 1856, but the fruit of Ms 
labors is still visible in Ireland. 'Very many, it is true, of those who were enrolled in Ms 
association ceased after some years to observe the pledge of total abstinence; but very 
many also continued faithful;' and while but few of tlibse avIio abandoned the society 
relapscnl into the extreme of drunkenness, the general tone of the public mind in Ireland 
as regards the use of intoxicating drinks ina}" be truly said to have undergone a com- 
plete revolution, which endures to the present day. 

MATHEWS, Chakles, an English comedian, was born on June .28, 1776, and was 
educated in London. His fatlier was a bookseller, and intended Ms son to follow the 
same profession ; but Ids early inclination for the stage overcame parental counsel, and 
he made his first appearance" as an amateur — curiously enough, in the part of Richard 
III.~at the Richmond theater in 1796. and as a professional comedian in the Theater 
Royal, Dublin, the following year. He first appeared in London at the Haymarket, 
and subsequently lie transferred his services to Drury Lane. In 1818 he gave his “ At 
Home” in London, and achieved an immense success. He visited America twice. In the 
autumn of 1828 he became joint proprietor of the Adelphi theater. He died at Ply- 
mouth on June 28, 1865, and was buried in that town. 

Mathews was a W'onderfiil master of personification and mimicry ; and while imitating 
ever}' one, he never lost a friend, or hurt the feelings of the most sensitive. His taste 
was "as instinctive as Ms wit. His ’wonderful variety of facial expression and Ms 
gentlemanly sarcasm are still fondly remembered by old playgoers. His son Chaeees 
also achieved a brilliant reputation in the same department of histrionic art. Born Dec. 
26, 1806, he died June 24, 1878. 

MATHEWS, Chaeles James, 1806-78; son of Charles Mathews, the comedian; 
educated as an architect and gave promise of success in that profession, but his natural 
taste -was for the stage, and" as a light comedian he soon achieved a high place. He 
married in 1868 the noted actress ancl singer, madame Yestris, and in connection 'with 
her carried on succesively the Olympic and Lyceum theaters, London. He visited the 
tTnited States in 1869, 1858, and 1869, and on the second occasion married his second 
wife, Mrs. Davenport, known on the stage as Lizzie Y^eston. He played also in Paris 
and Australia, and everywhere made man}^ warm admirers, not only of his professional 
talent but also of Ins personal qualities. "He was the author of several plays, perhaps 
the best of which wms M/ W<>^'e’s Mother. He also produced several entertainments after 
the manner of his father’s “At Home.” 

MATHEIAS, Cornelius, b. H. Y., 1817; educated at the university of the city of 
Hew York, and in 1867 called to the bar. Before and after his admission he contributed 
in verse and prose to various periodicals, such as bhe KmtheA'hoch^^ the New 

York Remew, and the Ammim/)i Monthly Magazine. He has also contributed to the 
Literary ■World, and he was for a time an editor of Areturus, a now forgotten monthly 
magazine. Of his voluminous v/orks 'we may mention Behemoth, a romance, 1860; The 
PoliUcmm, d. eome(\y, 1840; Witchcraft, a tragedy, which was produced on the stage in 
1846, and subsequently republished In London; and Fake Pretenses, a comedy, 1856. 
He has worked for many years in behalf of an international copyright, has published 
a niimber of addresses on that subject, and organized a copyright club, for whom he 
drew up Aeldress of the Gopyright Club to the American People. 

MATHEWS, George, 1774-1866 ; b. near Staunton, Ya., and admitted to the Georgia 
bar in 1799; in 1805 was appointed judge of the superior court of the territory of Missis- 
sippi, and in 1806 transferred in the' same capacity to Hew Orleans. After the organi- 
zation of Louisiana as a state he was appointed presiding judge of the supreme court, 
and filled the post to the time of his death. His decisions form an important part of the 
jiiclichd . 
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MATHIAS, Thomis James, IvoO-lSSS; b. England; educated at Trinity college, 
Cambridge, of which he became a fellow. He was appointed treasurer of the houseliold 
to queen Charlotte, from which office he retired with a pension in 1818. The later part 
of his life was passed at Naples, and during his long residence in Italy he became 
thoroughly acquainted with its language and literature. He wrote Italian verses with 
coiisideraWe fluency, but his principaF service to Italian literature was his edition of 
Tirabosclh’s standard work, The Rktorif of liaMan Poetry. His first English production, 
whicii appeared in 1781, was an imitation from the Norse, called Bunic Odes. This waa 
foilow'ed, two years later, by an Bssay on the Emdenee ■relating to the Poems aUriduted to 
Thomas Bowleg. His best wmrk is The Pursuits of Literature, wdiicli was pubiislied 
anonymously between 1794 and 1797, The chief interest of the Pursuits lies in its 
satirical critical nates, which made a sensation at the time. 

MATHIAS COEYUHTS, King of Hungary, was the second son of John Himyady (q.v.), 
and was b. in 1443. Having been released from the hands of the treacherous Frederick 
III, of Germany by Podiebrad, king of Bohemia, he returned to Hungary, and was 
elected king in 1458, His accession was hailed with the utmost entliusiasiii over the 
whole country. But the Hungarian crown at this time was no chaplet of roses; two 
sovereigns, alike formidable, the one, Mohammed II., from his military talents and 
immense resources, the other, Frederick III., from his intriguing policy, \?erehusily con- 
spiring against the boy-king. To meet these dangers, Mathias rapidly carried out his 
measures of defense, "the most important of which was the formation of a regular force 
of cavalry, to form which one man -was enrolled out of every 20 families. This was the 
origin of "the tei’m “hussar,” which means in Hungarian “the price or due of twmnty.” 
Mathias fell on the Turks, who had ravaged the country as far as Temesvar, inflicted 
upon them a bloody defeat, pursued them as far as Bosnia, took the stronghold Jaieza, 
where he liberated 10,000 Christian prisoners, and thence returned toWeisenberg, wffiere 
lie was crowned Avith the sacred crown of St. Stephen in 1464. He next suppressed the 
disorders of Wallachia and Moldavia; but feeling that his plans were counteracted by 
the intrigues of Frederick HI. to gain possession of Hungary, Mathias besought the 
assistance of pope Pius II., but to no purpose. After a second successful campaign 
against the Turks, he turned his attention to the encouragement of arts and letters, and 
adorned his capital with the Avorks of renoAvned sculptors, in addition to a library of 
50,000 volumes. He sent a large staff of literary men to Italy for the purpose of obtain- 
ing copies of valuable manuscripts,^^ and adorned his court by the presence of the most 
eminent men of Italy and Germany. He was himself an author of no mean ability, and 
he possessed a delicate appreciation of the flne arts. At the same time the affairs of 
government were not neglected. The finances were brought into a flourishing con- 
dition, industry and commerce were promoted by Avise legislation, and justice was 
stiletly administered to peasant and noble alike. But the promptings of his ambition, 
and the pressure exercised by the Catholic party, cast an indelible blot on Mathias’s 
otherwise spotless escutcheon; he wantonly attacked Podiebrad, his father-in-la av, the 
Hussite king of Bohemia, and after a bloody contest of seven years’ duration between 
these kings, the greatest generals of the age, the Hungarian power prevailed, and 
Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia were wrested from Bohemia. Immediately after the con- 
clusion of this Avar Mathias went to meet his old enemies, the Turks, and inflicted upon 
them, at Kenyermezo (1479), such a defeat as kept them quiet for the next 46 years. 
After defeating an invading army of Poles, he had at length a fair opportunity for 
settling his differences with Frederick, and taking revenge on the insidious plotter who 
had imbittered his Avhole life. The Austrian fortresses fell before him in rapid succes- 
sion. After an obstinate defense, Vienna shared the same fate (1485), and the emperor 
Avas reduced to beg his bread from village to village. Mathias now took up his residence 
in Vienna, but Avhile on the pinnacle of glory he was struck down by a fit of apoplexy, 
and died at Vienna in 1490. To the patriotism and bravery of his father, Mathias added 
a taste for letters, and the highest abilities as an administrator and politician; even his 
secret enemy, Castelli, testifies ’‘that for subtlety and daring he had no equal among the 
princes of the age. 

MATHIIDA, Countess of Tuscany, well knoAvn in history through her close political, 
connection with pope Gregory VII., AA^as a daughter of Boniface, cbimt of Tuscany, and 
Avas born in 1046. She is said to liave married Godfrey (surnamed II Gohbo, or the 
“Hunchback”), duke of Lorraine, in 1069, by procuration ; but if so, her husband did 
not make Ms appearance in Italy until 4 5 ^ears after the wedding-ceremony, and the 
t AAT>. if they AA^ere ever united, soon after vvards separated. Godfrey went back to his 
duchy, and became a supporter of the emperor Henry IV., Avhile Mathilda made herself 
conspicuous by the zeal with which she espoused the cause of Gregory VIL She became 
Ms inseparable associate, vA'as ever ready to assist Mm in all he undertook, and to share 
every danger from which she could not protect Mm. In 1077 or 1079 she made a gift of 
all her goods and possessions to the church. In 1081 she alone stood by the "pope, 
when Henry poured his troops into Italy, burning to a\^euge hivS humiliation at Canossa; 
she supported Mm AAUth money when he AA’-as besieged in Eome; and after his death at 

* Even at the present daj' the remains of the celebrated Collectio Corvina are eagerly sought after. 
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Salerno, boldly carried on the war against the emperor. She died at the Benedlctiae 
tiiona.slery of Polirone in 1115. i^Iatliilda's deatli gave rise to new feuds between the 
emperor and pope Pasclial III, ou account of ber gift to the cbureb, wMcb finailj 
rcsiilieLi in the former wresting from the latter a portion of Mathilda's possessions, 
but even wliiit remained consdtiited ucsarly the whole of the subsequent ‘•Patrimony of 
Peter.” 


MA''TIC0, Artimtlie eIon.gft.ki; a slii'ul) of the natural order piperaeetv, a native of Peru, 
remarkable for the styptic property of its leaves, wliicli are used for stauciiing wounds, 
and are also useful as an aromatic/ stimulant In mucous discharges. 

MATIF BOG, a large kind of dog, now almost peculiarly French ; but supposed to 
have been introduced'' into Fraii(*e from the n. of Europe. It is allied to the Banish 
dog. It has rough hair; a rather flat forehead; a rather pointed muzzle; the ears erect, 
but bent down at'thc tips. it. is g'eucrally of a whitish color, clouded ’with browui. It is 
fierce, but not very courageous. Buflou, without reason, imagined it to be the original 
nf many kinds of dog. 

MATIFS. See Caxonk'al Hours. 

MATEICA'EIA. See CnA:noMn.E. 

MAT'SIJMAI, a I. and port of Japan, and the largest center of commerce and popula- 
tion in the island of Yesso. It is on the s. coast, about 60 m. w. of Hakodadi, and 
contains, it is said, 60,000 inhabitants. It extends along the margin of an open bay, 
facing wliich is an island with a. beacon, sheltering a harbor capable of recerving the 
largest ships. 

'MATSY'S, or MESSYS, QuENTm, 1460-1530; b. m Louvain; bred a blacksmith, 
early enamored with a painter’s daughter, and led to become a painter. His subjects are 
principally religious, marked by a hard treatment in outline, but great force of expres- 
sion. His ‘ ‘ Descent from tlie Cross, ” in the Antwerp museuin, was praised by sir Joshua 
Keynolds for heads scarcely exceeded by those of liaphael. *•* The Alisers, which has 
been made familiar by engravings, is one of his noted ’works, which are to be found in 
nearly every great gallery in Europe. 

MAT'TxAWA, tlie proposed e. terminus of the Canadian Pacific railway, at the junc- 
tion of the OttuAva and Mattawa rivers, in Nipissing district, Ontario, *189 m. above 
Ottawm. The Hudson’s Bay company had a trading-fort at this point, 

MATTE AW AN', a village in the t. of Fislikiil, Dutchess co., N. Y"., situated on the 
Dutchess and Columbia railroad and on Fislikiil creek, l^- m. from the Hudson, at Fish- 
Idli Landing; pop. about 2,000, It has manufactures of felt goods, hats, files, lawn- 
mowers, wood- working machinery, etc.; also four churches, a newspaper, and good 
■schools. " * . 


MATTEE. From a physical point of vicAV, matter is anything that can afiect the 
senses, or that can exert, or be acted on by, force. The existence of matter, in the 
sense of substance, has been doubted by many philosophers, including some of the great- 
est of experinlenters. Indeed, as we can know’’ matter only by the forces it exerts, it is 
■obvious tliat the supposition of mere geometric points, capable of exerting force (tech- 
nically called centers of force), will as sjitisfactorily account for all observed phenomena 
ns any other idea of the ultimate nature of matter. Here, however, we are dealing 
with a question confessedly beyond the reach of experiment, and belonging to the 
■domain with •which metaphysics professes to deal. See. Perception. 

xAlthoiigli experiment cannot lead to a knowledge of the ultimate nature of matter, 
it may lead to important discoveries as to the arrangement of the molecules of different 
bodies, and their similarity or dissimilarity. Some of the questions to which we may 
•expect an answxu*, tliougii not a speedy one, have already been mentioned in the aiticie 
Force, Conservation of ; but in order to render intelligible the short account which, we 
intend to give of some very interesting ideas recently propounded by Graham (q.v.), it. 
will be necessary to repeat'some of them. 

The old idea of the transmutation of metals (see Alcueaiy) implicitly contains the 
assumption that all kinds of matter are ultimately one. Far from being a startling 
assumption, this is the simplest and most easily conceived notion we can entertain on 
the subject; and it offers a remarkably simple explanation of that extraordinary prop- 
erty of matter Avhicli Newdoii proved by careful experiments, that the weight of a body 
depends only on the quantity, not on the quality of the matter that composes it. One 
idea, then, of matter is, that the atoms (or smallest parts, whatever these may be) of all 
bodies are identical, but that the molecules (each of which is a single atc^, or a defi- 
nitely arranged group of atoms) differ from one body to another. Thus (to take an 
Instance merelj ihrf xplanation, not as at all likely to be correct), if hydrogen be sup- 
posed to consist of the simple atoms of matter* oxygen, each molecule of which is S 
times as heavy as one of h^Tlrogen, may nave each* molecule formed of 8 elementary 
atoms, arranged in a group such as the corners of a die; carbon, 6 times as heavy per 
moleeule, might be composed of 6 simple atoms grouped as at the corners of an octo- 
hedron; and so on. It is obvious that here each atom must be supposed capable of 
exerting force on every other. This leads us naturally to speculations as to the medium 
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tlirougli wMch tills force, if it be exerted at a distance, i« propagated (see Fokcb, Cof- 
SERVATiON op); and then we have introduced matter of a more refined character than 
mir supposed elementary atoms. This difficulty has suggested to various philosophers 
the idea that there is no actio in distam, that all pressure, for instance, in a gas is due to 
incesstmt impacts of its particles upon each other and upon the containing vessel. But 
from various experimental results, we know that ilds species of motion is capable of 
being transferred from one body to another, of being increased oi diminished by change 
of temperature, and is, in fact, heat itself, one form of kinetic energy. This, if {here 
be no ultimate difference betw^een kinds of matter, could never be the cause of their' 
apparent difference. Hence, in Graham’s view% though all ultimate atoms are identical 
in substance, they have special motions of their own, by which one is distinguished 
from another, these motions not being capable of transfer from one atom or group of 
atoms to another. It is difficult to conceive energy in such a form as not to be trans- 
ferable, so that w^e refer the reader to Graham’s own papers for the further development 
of his theory — remarking, in conclusion, that no theory of the nature of matter can be 
considered as at all complete till it account for the mutual action of separate atoms ; {or- 
this the existence of a continuom material medium in space would seem to be necessary;, 
and this, in its turn, wmuld, if accepted, enable us to dispense with the idea of atoms. 
In connection wdth this, we may mention that sir William Thomson has shown that more 
heterogeneity (wffiich we know exists in matter), togetiier with gravitation, is sufficient 
to explain all the apparently discordant law's of molecular action ; matter being sup- 
posed, in this theory,- to be continuous but of varying density from point to point. 

MATTER See Atom; ATomc Theoby, 

MATTER, Jacques, 1791 1864* b. in Alsace, educated at Btrasburg, Gbttingen^ 
and Paris; prof, of history and director of the college of Strasburg in 1820; in 1832, 
Guizot made him inspector general of studies, and of ^ libraries m Prance, and counselor 
of the university. He was a lecturer on ecclesiastical history, a Proiestant, and the 
author of a great number of standard wmrks, among which are , Histoire univemlle de 
VEglm cretiemu, 1839; I)e V influence des moeurs sur les lok et de Vinjtuence des lok sur les 
moeu 2 % lS42; Histoire des doctoims morales et poUtiques d^^ trois derniers siecles, 1887, de 
retat moraly poUiique, et Uteraire de VAU&magiiey 1847; Philosophy de la religion, 1857. 
His treatise on the influence of manners upon law, etc. , drew from the academy a special 
prize of 10,000 francs. 

1 MATTERHORN (Pr. Mont Cervin.; Italian, Monte Silvio), the grandest mountain 
mass of the Alps, located near Zermatt in Switzerland between the Canston Yalais, and 
the Yal d’ Aosta in Italy. Its height is 14,805 ft., but that fact alone gives little idea of 
the sublimity of its abniiit rise above the great range of wffilch it is the sentinel peak. 
The vast glaciers around it have their upper sources in snows at tlie foot of this mighty 
crag, wffiicli rises on its noifheriy face in a sheer precipice nearly 4,000 ft. above them,. 
Seen from the pass of St. Theodlile or Mont Cervin it takes the form of a craggy cone,, 
apparently inaecessible. Prom the Italian side one sees its neck or comb connecting it 
wutli the rest of the range ; and this side forms the only suggestion of an approach to its 
summit. Pi’evious to 1§58 it was deemed impossible of ascent. The professional guides 
of the xllps held it in aw^e. But English enthusiasts in mountain climbing had long 
looked upon its defiant steeps with longing eyes. During the summers of 1858-59 two 
w^eli-organized parties attempted it and could get no further fhan about 2,200 ft. below 
Its summit. In 1860, three young Englishmen of the name of Parker, without a 
guide, succeeded in mounting to 'the lieiglit of 12,000 feet. Prof. Tyndall in 1860-61, 
seems to have been possessed" W'ith a fever of desire to tread its summit; and made a 
series of determined attempts, in one of which he had a marvelous escape from death in. 
an avalanche. In spite of his courage and skillful use of means he was baffled, after 
reaching a point 500 ft. higher tlian bad been reached before. In July, 1862, he made a 
tliird attempt and reached the height of 18,970 ft. ; but accident and the elements were 
against him, and again lie wuis disappointed. It Avas reserved for a London engraver, 
August EdwmrdAVhjunper, wffio had recently gained Ms* first experience of mountain 
climbing in the French Alps, to make the first ascent to the summit: after tw’o carefully 
planned but unsuccessful efforts iii the summers of 1868-64, he, with a party of friends' 
succeeded, July 15, 1865, m reaching the summit. But it ended in a fearful tragedy. 
Lord Prancis Douglass, the Rev, Cliarles Hudson, Mr. IladoAv, and four gniides. made 
up the party; starting from Zeraiatt on the 14tli. While descending in fine spirits a 
miss-step by one of the party caused the fall of a guide, and the breaking of their conf 
necting rope;' ’when Mie three gentlemen named, and one of the best guiides Avere hurled 
down the vertical face of the^moimtain upAvards of 8,000 feet. Three days later the 
summit Avas reached from the Italian side by Jean Antoine Carrel, a professional Swiss 
guide. Avith others. Mr.Crawford Grove and party reached it in 1867. Mr. Elliot and' 
tAVo guides in 1868 ascended it from the north side' Prof. Tyndall ascended it about the 
same time from the south side, passed over its crest, and descended on the north. Its 
ascent is now made less perilous by a hut built at a height of 12,526 ft., and by the 
familiarity of guides Avitli the most dangerous points, and tlie means to surmount them. 
Tyndall’s Hours of Exercise in the Alps gives a vivid clescviption of his attempts to ascend 
the Matterhorn m 1860-61. Mffiymper’s Scrambles Amongst ihe xilps published in 1871 is„ 
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however, tlie most reinarkal^le Tiook of moiintaiii climbing ever published ; and besides 
being devoted largely to the attempts to scale the Matterhorn, is profusely illustrated 
witlTdrawiiigs sketched and engraved by himself. 

3LVTTEUCCI, Caelo, 1811-68; b. at Forli, Eomagna, ■ Italy ; of a middle-das* 
iaiiiily; tain cal ed in the imiversity of Bologne, and doctor of mathematics in 1829. 
From 1861 lie devoted himself to the study of electricity and ehemistrv, became a friend 
and co-laborer of ^Arago, and tlirougii the influence of fiuml)oldt was made professor of 
pliysics ill the imiversity of Pisa, lie became the inventor of means of applying elect- rie 
eiiireuts to the hmnan body, and one of ^the most advanced investigators of the pliysio- 
lugical effects of electricity. xVrnong his works are: siir les phe name nes electro- 

plii/siahgifjue (Its aumiaux^ 1840; Tmite des 2 jhekomen£S ekct7V-2)hyswlogi'que des miirtuiti 3 \ 
1844. Hi s essays in the ‘ ‘‘ PhilosopMcail Transactions’’ of London and in the scientific 
reviews of Paris, Geneva, and Italy were of high value. As a politician also his career 
wris disilnguished As commissary under Charles Albert he sought first to avert, and 
tlitni lu ameliorate, the Austrian rule in Italy after the suppression of the revolution of 
1848’ was senator of the Tuscan assembly in 1848; commissioner to Paris on the annexa- 
tion of PuMliiKuit in 1859 membm of the Italian senate in 1860; and bearer of the com- 
mission of the congress ol Itah u> m.ike Victor Emniamiei king of Italy. In 1863 he had 
the revision of thepublk s^stimot education lor Italy, under the Rattazzi administration; 
and in 1864 piibAshed a \ aiuablc voik on national instruction entitled sur ViTi- 

stnicMon piiblique, 

MATTHEW, Saixt, an apostle and evangelist, was a publican or tax-gatherer at the 
sea of Galilee. It is assumed by divines generally that he is the same person that Mark 
and Luke refec to under the name of “Levi;” hut several weighty names are against 
this view, as, for example, Origen, Grotius, Michaelis, and Ewald. After the ascension 
of Christ, Matthew is found at Jerusalem; lie tlien disappears from Scripture. hTothing 
whatever is known of his career. — .Mattliew’s gospel is believed to be the first in point 
of time. Iremeus places its composition in the year 61 a.d. ; some of the later fathers, 
as early as 41 a.d. The obvious design of the work is to prove the Messialisliip of 
Jesus; jience the frequency of the expression used in regard to the acts of the Saviur, 
“ that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by tlie prophet.” Much controversy has 
been^ carried on regarding the language in which St. Matthew wrote his gospel. ‘The 
opinion of the ancient church generally (founded on a passage in Papias, bishop of 
liierapolis in the 3d c.) was that Matthew wrote it in Hebrew, or rather in that mixture 
of Hebrew, Chaldee^ and Syriac spoken in Palestine in Christ’s time, and known as 
Aramaic. Erasmus doubted this, and held that Matthew only vrrote the one we now 
possess. His view^ was supported by Calvin, Beza, and otliers of the reformers; and 
more recently, in some form or otlier‘ by tlie great majority of scholars, both orthodox 
and heterodox. Still more recently the opinion of Bengel, that MatthewMvrote first a 
Hebrew gospel and then translated it into Greek, has Been advocated several able 
writers. The passage in Papias is b> no means clear, and some of the greatest gram- 
marians and bibliciks, such as I.achmami, Ewald, Meyer, Reuss, and Crediier, under- 
stand it to mean that Matthew only drewmip a series' of notices of Christ’s life and 
sermons, which were aftenvardte arr.uiged m some sort of order by another writer. Even 
yet, ho-wever, the order is but dimly jicrceptible, and little or iio attention is paid to 
chronological sequence. On tlii^ view the |)resent gospel is Matthew- ’s in substance only, 
and not in form. The style ( omparati\ely tame, and even the conception of Christ, 
wdiicli Is predominant, is earlhly rallier than divine. Hence the fathers called it the 
Sornatw, or “ bodily” gospel, a4 disting luJied from the more spiritnal gospels of Luke 
and John. 

MATTHEW, THE Evangelist, is regarded by most of the ancient Christian wuitei's, 
and by the best modern commentators, as identical with the publican whom Mai*k and 
Luke name Levi. If tlieir vieiv be correct, Matthew^^ — signifying in Hebiw “the gift 
of Jehovah’* — was perhaps a surname analogous to Peter as added to Simon, and to 
Boanerges as applied to James and lolm. He rvas early called to be a disciple, and wuis 
aft enva ids nimibeied among the twelve apostles. He "was a publican, probably one of 
the subordinate elas'^who were charged w^ith collecting the taxes in a limited district 
Having ieit aft to follow Jesus, he also made Mm a feast in his house, at which a great 
multitude' ot imblicaiih were prc'-cmt as invited guests. After the record of his choice as 
one of the ajiostles, gueii by tiuee e\ ungelists-lhof whom only Matthew speaks of hiin- 
seif as the puhlican-hno mention is made of him in the gospels, except generally as they 
all speak fieipientlv of “the tAveive/’ and, after the departure of Judas, of “the eleven;’' 
and m the x\cts, having been mentioned once by name, he is included afterwards among 
“the eleven,” and piobably also among “the apostles.” A tradition, as old as the 1st 
c., says that he continned in Jerusalem about 15 years after the ascension. "With this: 
accords the statement of Eusebius, made long afterwards, that he preached to Ms own 
nation before he Avent to foreign countries. Among the countries mentioned by other 
writers are Ethiopia, Persia, Macedonia, Media, and Partliia. Ser^eral of the earlier 
writers agi’ee in numbering him among the feAv apostles who did not suffer martyrdom, 
though alater tradition affirms that he, too, sealed his testimony with his blood. 
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MATTHEW OF WesthusBTEB, an early Englisli cliroii.icler, 'wlio flourished in tli® 
reigu of Edward II., but of ‘wlioin nothing whatever Is known except that he w^as a monk 
of the Benediet'me abbey of Westminster. His history or cliropicle is written in Latin, 
::and is entitled Flores MMonarum, per Matthmum ^¥esn^onaMeAieme^m collecti", prcecipue cU 
Eebus Bntfmvmek, ab EjcotcUo Miindi, tisque ad annum 1307 (Blowers of history gathered 
by Matthew of Westminster, chiefly concerning the affairs of Britain, from the Begin- 
ning of the World down to the year 1307), That part which treats of English history 
fmni the conquest to the close of Edward I.’s reignls considered yaluable, on account 
of tlie manifest diligence, accuracy, and honesty of the writer. The work was first 
[>rinted at London in"i567, and again (with additions) at Frankfort in 1601. Bohn has 
published a translation into English (2 Yols., 1853). 

MxlTTHEW, GOSPEL of, placed first in all arrangements of the four gospels,^ and 
•also probably one of the first written, was from the beginning acknowledged and widely 
diffused as one of the canonical books of the Kew Testament. Ifroni Papias, who 
closely followed the apostles, there is continuous chain of trustworthy witnesses that 
>Iatthew the apostle wrote a gospel, and the abundant quotations in the fathers, down 
to IrensDiis and Justin Martyi\ prove that the gospel then received as his was the same 
as that which we have. These early witnesses agree also in saying that Matthew wrote 
his gospel with primary reference to the Jewish Christians of Palestine, and _ their state- 
ment is confirmed by internal evidence. One great object of the author plainly was to 
exhibit Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah vrhom the types of the Old Testament prefigured 
and its prophets foretold. This the opening sentence of his gospel shows, declaring 
Jesus Christ to be the son of David and of Abraham, and this the advancing chaptem, 
recording events as “realized prophecy,” keep constantly in mind. Still no evangeHst 
exhibits more clearly also the ultimately universal diffusion of the gospel message through 
the world. Even the beginning of the .iiinistry of Jesus, as Matthew records it, gave 
light not only to Jews, hut also to Galilee of the Gentiles; and, at the close, the first 
gospel gives, equally with the second and third, the universal command, “Go j^eand 
make disciples of all nations.” The general testimony of the early writers is that 
Matthew wrote his gospel in Aramaic; that is, in the dialect of the Hebrew which was 
then spoken in Palestine. Yet, w^hile ail the fathers of the church assert the Helmwv 
origin of the gospel, as Olshausen remarks, “They, without exception, make use of the 
existing Greek text as canonical Scripture, and that without doubt or question, or any- 
thing that would lead to the belief that the}’- regarded It as of less authority than the 
original Hebrew, or possessed it in any other form than that -which we now have.” 
Ami if the Hebrew gospel had ever been clothed with supreme authority as the only 
one written by Matthew, a Greek translation could not have been substituted for it 
without opposition, or without leaving some traces of the process by -which it had been 
done. But nothing of the sort occiirred. The Greek text itself also, according to the judg- 
ment of careful critics, presents no marks of being a translation, but many of being an 
origiiial work. The correspondence of the Greek text with the Greek of Mark and of 
Luke points also to a Greek original. All the ancient versions also, even the Peshito 
Sju’aic— the very language wdiich corresponds with the Aramaic — were taken from the 
present Greek text. The summing up of the testimony, therefore, favors two originals, 
both from Matthew, lioth used at first as occasion required, and the Greek, diffused 
jibroad much more wideh', finallj" remaining alone in circulation and use. That a full 
account of the life of Jesus should be neecled at first among the Jews, in both Hebrew 
and Greek, is illustnited by Pilate’s action in waiting above the cross, in three languages, 
the single declaration, “ This is Jesus, the king of "the Jews, and by the apostle John’s 
.record that one reason Avhy many of the Je-vv-s read the title was that it was written in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

The contents of the gospel may be divided into eleven sections: I. — The ministry of 
Jesus: Chapters i.-iv. containing his genealogy, coming do Avn from Abraham, and* his 
birth at Bethlehem; the visit of the wise men, the flight into Eg.ypt and the return; the 
ministry of John, the baptism of Jesus, followed by the descent of the Spirit and the 
voice from lieayen; the temptation of Jesus, the beginning of his ministry, the calling of 
liis first four disciples, and his first circuit in Galilee, accompanied witli an outburst of 
power over all kinds of disease. IL— The new law given in the sermon on the mount, 
v.-vii.: The beatitudes; his disciples compared to the salt of the earth and the light of 
*.he world; the law and the prophets to be fulfilled; new expositions of various com- 
mandments; dii-ecvions for airas-giving, for prayer — of which a model is given in “ the 
Ijord’s Prayer” — and for fasting; counsels against laying up earthly treasures, and against 
anxious thought; coiniTi:incl not to judge others or to mark their faults ; counsel not to 
cast pearls before swine; promise that prayer shall be answered; the “golden rule” 
given; exhortation to enter the strait gate" and narroAV way; -warning against false 
prophets and false professors; the emblem of houses built on* the rock and on the sand. 
Hi.-— K ecord of events exhibiting Jesus as a doer of mighty works, viii., ix. : The leper 
cleansed; the centurion’s servant healed; Peter’s mother-in-law cured; multitudes of sick 
persons healed and many demons cast out; the storm on the lake calmed; the legion, of 
demons cast out of the man arid allowed to enter the swine; the man sick of the palsy 
forgiven and healed; Matthew called and publicans and sinners received; the woman 
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rPvtnW -Vl nm “inr;i ' cbn:-}i(er n(i>e(l; the two lilind men 

restoiul lilt daiAl) neivjm ci:< oiu ; iIk^ >w*tuifi cj-ruil of Idhiiae ain’i ihe “’eneml 

cm-eot ..■C;Y,ess nu. , hseaM-. ^ IV. -The dmi,.,. ..f die twei-c unu.hles x.V T Idr=mn w 
jTiyen nnd the eenc: mstraraons lo them ivee-.i«i. V.-Der.f.is . xj ressed and < ‘o- 

biaenexlmeied x,.,xn.: ThcMLuu .v :-eut hy.h.Ia, front ihe orison, ihe answer rcuir icd 
^ o' ?l,‘ ’I'" r 5i"a: »>'■ enCna e [ies eo-iikuiaed : tlniuksa-ivini; 

to (he X ...hen inuoil!oii to iue -.oary; aulho.'ny riainied o'.er ilie Sahhaiii, the wiThered 
han.I Iieiili il. die j hnrisee.s .sih uei-d, anil tlieir eninicil :!f,:iiu.s! fiini; Iii/ wii ii.'mnvai iVi- 
xowed Ip; Uie hoaimo oi trreat imiiumdes; a demon, biiinl and dumb, east oa!: the o'lmo- 
smouot tile 1 huvisees ami their consequent comiemuation. VI.— Parable, s relatim>- to 
the kingdom oX heaven, xiii. : X-52: Of the sower; the tmus amomf the wheat ’the 
x.iustard .seed: the leaven; the Ireasnre hid in the field; she pearl of nreul iiriee- and (lie 
% mto the sen. Vl—rlffects of die .uhiistry of Je.mAin varioris cla'sse.s of '“o,!le 
J:;..;.' rT‘\ ii!li;i')itaut.sy.t ’\uzaretli; on Herod, explained bv htl trea!- 

eiie Liiplisi; on the men ot Geimesnrei; llie miiititiides wiioiii lie feedsS* tlie 

n-nZ''.;nrf '1 ! " T"-- co-icernina- hi.s divine 

nalme an(!_ his .suherm-s, wiih msirueiions to ihc di.seiule.s. xvi. : Id— .vvlii • Simon 
ieier.H confession ot faith in him; liU sufferina-.s f,, retold; his traustio-uraiioa followed 

hlu “ibb-1l'bf.'’':f ” f' '^■■»pl;>iax i>;.id; histfuclious coneerniuic 

iV, ^ V- '* child, and conceniiuj;- toraiveucs.s, enforced iiv the iiaraiile of 

i .‘'u- ; j'>>’*rncy froni Galilee to Jerusaleni, .xix.-xxlii. : 

im"thc ' I b d^n^ lif'ic' chiidi-en; answer to the inquirv concern- 

iiii 3 me attcimniciil ot eieiu:il Irte, and rewards promised 'to the disciples* pafabJes con- 

S'‘'Hna -md I -nr '‘1 his suffering-s again foretold; the ambitious request 

1 ; sb?. r 1 ;’ Wnul men restored to sight; the entrance into Jerusalem.- the 

citai .smgol the temple; the hosannas of the children; the fig-tree withered; the chief 
’a.'ob ''’ silenced; the paralnes of the two sons and the vineyard, of the hus- 

1 .mtltmm and the xmevai'd, and ot the marriage of the king's son; the hypocritical ones- 
inwVn!. scotiiug question of the Saddnoees, the earnest question o/ the 

lawyet and the st lenoing question of Jesus; woe.s pronounced on the Phiriseefand on 
Jeiusalem. X. — Last discourses, xxiv., xxv. ■ The destiuction of the temnlp" fmetnih 
to be attended and followed bj- wars, tribulations, false Christs and prophets and it 
some unknown time, by the coming of the Son of Man; the sudden ofws’ co^ 
eompaied to the_ flood and enforced by the parables of the servant and his lord of the 
ngms and then- lamps, of the talents, and of the shepherd dividing tlie sheep from 
disciples ■ crucifixion, burial, resurrection, and final commission \o the 

MATTHEW PARIS, or M.vtthew' of Paris. See P.vris, MiItthew, ante. 

MATTHEWS, .a co. in e. central Virginia; pop., ’80. 7,501—2 434 colored The form 
of the cm is that of a peninsula, the Chesapeake bay lying on the e., Mobiiick bay on the 
s.. and Piankatank river on the n. and n.west. '^The loll is naturally sandy and the 
towS^lItthewrc^^^^^^ There is some manufacturing and fishing.' Chief 

G-EORCffi, 1739-1812; b. in jiugiista co., Va..; served with <^reat dis- 

MaITTHEWS, John, 1744-1802; b, S. C. ; clistinOTislied for patriot ism diirino* thp rt^xr 

tnS Tf I’ ’ Car(3lina house of representative? • assocl' 

^t€ jUutice oi tbe supreme court in 1776 ; member of congress in 1778-82 • o'overnor of South 

^fT^nr w DkdftXrlelt 

tion on Xii reufnee can b^ pSced 

i rQA ^1 ^ ^ Ntthei lands, in whose alfairs he exercised, a m'eat aiithoritv till 

EiHiest, archduke of iViiRtria he governed tha 

Proteltiilr; InLflfi wTV mlministration was his pciseciition of tte 

tu;£?s frti;,r,'Si“s'S‘i; 

.^ag lie winch he had iormed between Hungary, Silesia; and Moravia he forced unon 

.'.he Bohemians who ivere then in revolt, and compelled Rudolf to cede him Silesia and 
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Liisatia, in addition to Bohemia. Budolf died without issue in 1612, and Matthias was 
at once chosen Ms suecessor. The Turks had invaded Hungary, and Matthias, who was 
able to offer them no substantial resistance, was compelled to sue for peace. Intht * 
later days of his Austrian administration, he had made overtures to the Protestants, 
whom he had formerlj^ persecuted; and he had encouraged the Jesuits. _ He soon found 
himself in conflict wntli both. A Protestant^ league had been established in 1608, of 
which the count palatine Frederic lY. was chief; and a counter Koman Catholic league 
had been organized in 1609. Matthias attempted to bring the latter, wdiich was then 
under Bavarian management, under Austrian influence; and failing in this, framed a 
<M^cree against both the Roman Catholic and Protestant leagues. The decree failed of 
its effect, neither league paying any attention to it. The administration of Matthias had 
proved a failure, and he made of his ill health an excuse for withdrawing from public 
affairs. In 1617 he made the archduke Ferdinand, afterward the emperor Ferdinand II., 
king of Bohemia; and tlie next year, substituted him for himself, throne of' 

Hungary. The Bohemians revolted against Ferdinand, enraged by the severity of his 
religious persecutions; the insurrection at Prague, in 1618, gave the signal for the out- 
break of the thirty years’ war, and the last days of Matthias were embittered, not only 
by his own failure, but by the reverses which the Bohemians inflicted upon Ferdinand. 

MATTHIAS L, The Great. See Matthias Cohvinijs, ante. 


^ MATTHIAS, b. Washington co., H. Y., in 1790; a religions fanatic and impostor. 

; His real name was Robert Matthews. He kept a country store, and having failed in 

I 1816, removed to New York. In 1827 he resided in Albany, and became much excited 

.‘|y V by the preaching of the Rev. Drs. Kirk and Finney. He was very earnest in the tem- 
perance cause, claimed to have received a divine revelation, and commenced street 
preaching, endeavoring to convert the city of Albany. His preaching being unsuc- 
‘!'t p cessful, he predicted the destruction of the city, and went secretly to New York where 

I |.;i he deluded several respectable people. Being accused of poisoning one of his wealthy 

’ ^ disciples in whose family he lived, he wus tried and acquitted. After the exposure of ' 

his impostures lie left and is said to have died in Arkansas. W. L. Stone of New York 
' b ])nh\is]iQd Matthias ami his Impostu7^e. 

MATTHIAS, or Matthiesbn, Johh. See Ai^abaptists, 



MATTHISSON, Frederic ton, 1761 -1881; b. Germany; educated at the school in 
Klosterbergen, and studied theology at Halle. He had been educated by his grandfather, 
a Protestant minister, with a view to entering the church, but his fondness for literature 
led him to give up his design of taking orders, and he took private pupils at I-Ieidelherg 
and Mannheim. After passing two years near lake Geneva, where he enjoyed the 
society of the philosopher Bonstetten, he became private tutor to the son of a' merchant 
in Lyons, He returned to Germany in 1792, and two years later was appointed reader 
to tlie princess of Anhalt. He accompanied her in her 'travels through Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, and Italy, and upon her death in 1812 was taken into favor by the king of 
Wlirtemberg. 'Attached to the suite of the duke of Wiirtemberg, he revisited Italy in 
1819, and resided for some time at Florence. He is one of tlie most popular of the 
German lyric poets, and as a prose writer holds a respectable rank. His complete works 
in eluding his earlier Seliriften ‘und Erinnerungen were published at Zurich, 1825-29. His 
verse is smooth and melodious, dwelling with predilection on pictures of rural life, and 
animated by a gentle fancy. One of the best of his lyrical pieces, his HdeMdc, was set 
to musie by Beethoven. Besides his original work, he made a selection from the lyrical 
German poets, which was published at Zurich in 20 vols., 1808-7. His posthumous 
works were collected and published in 1832. 

MATTISON, Hiram, d.d., a distinguished divine of the Methodist Episcopal church; 
1811-68; b. Norway, Herkimer co. N. Y. The first years of Ids early manhood were 
spent in teaching, but at the age of twenty-three his mind turned to the ministry, and in 
1836 he entered the Black River conference; was stationed at Watertown and Rome; in 
1850 and 1852 was made secretary of the conference; removed in 1852 for his health to 
New York; was pastor of John street church, and afterwards of Trinity M. E. 
church in 34th street, which he organized. He labored with great earnestness to persuade 
die general conference m 1860 to'take action against all slaveholding in the church; hut 
failing in this he withdrew from the MethoJist Episcopal church, Nov. 1, 1861, and 
became pastor in St. John’s Independent Methodist church. He returned in 1865 to the 
denomination that he had left, and was appointed to Trinity M. E. church in Jersey City, 
where he died. The last year of his life he was cor, secretary of the American and Foreign 
(ffiristlun union. Dr. Mattison was an eloquent preacher. 'He wrote with great rapidity, 
and his works were numerous. The following are some of the most prominent of his 
published wmrks; A Scriptural Defense of ike Doctrine of the IrinHy; Tracts for the 
Times; Elementwrij Astronomy, accompanied loitli Map%; in 1850 an iinproved edition of 
Sarriifs Qeography of the Ecarens; High School Astronomy; Spirit-rapping ‘imreiled; The 
Wesleyan Doctrine of Perfection; Sacred Melodies; Ministefs Pocket 'Mamial ; Impending 
(Jrkis; Immortality of the Soul and BesurrecMon of the Body; Select Lessojis from the Holy 
Scriptures; Defense of^ American Methodism; Popular Amusements. He left an unfinished 
licatise on its Delation to Entire Sanctification; and the outlines of otlior: 
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works. His contributions to tlie periodifcttl press were minierous and vnlna- 
l)le. fie was tlie antlior of several poems of merit. 

MAT'TO or MATO G-ROS'SO (deme forest), province of Brazil, bordering on BoHyIs:!, ' 
Area 550., 000 sq.m.; population estimated at 100,000, mostly Indians. Gliief rivers, 
the Madeira, Jiirueina, and Paragintf, with their numerous alfiuents. Its soli is fertile, . 
but there is almost no cultivalion. Dense forests cover immense tracts of the country, 
(xold and diamonds abound, atid indeed tlie mineral riches of the province have Iiitiierto 
formed the chief barrier to its progress. Diamonds, gold, hides, balsams, ipecacuanha, 
and other drugs, are the exports. Manufactured goods are imported. 

MATTOOM, Ebenezeb, 1755-1 84S; b. Amherst, Mass., and graduated at Dartmouth 
ill 1776; Joined the revolutionary army, served as lieut. of artillery in the battle of 
Bemis Heights in 1777, and was promoted to the rank of major. Ai'ter the war he set- 
tled in his native towm as a farmer ; -was often elected to the legislature, and for 20 years 
served as sheriff of Hampshire co. ; member of congress in 1801-8; maj.gen. of "state 
iiillitia from 1797 to 1816, and adj.gen. in the latter year; eol. of the ancient and 
honorable artillery company of Boston in 1817, and member of the Massachusetts consti- 
tutional convention of 1820. During nearly 25 of the last years of his life he was l>lind. 

jLVTUEIH, Charles Ro:BEii|r, 1782-1824; b. Dublin, Ireland ; educated at Trinity 
college. He took orders in the Anglican church, became curate of St. Peters, and as a 
preacher is said to have been eloqueiit and impressive, but is chiefly known as a rmiian- 
cist iind dramatic writer. His most noted novels are Mikil Remnge, (1807); Milesian 
Ghief; Women, or Pour ei Gout re; and MelmMIi, the Wanderer, All and especially tine 
last named are of that lurid and sensational style, blending the supernatural and the hor- 
rible, to which the works of Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk Lewis had accustomed the public 
in the early part of the century. That Maturin "was possessed of genius cannot be 
denied; but it w’as for the most part misdirected, and, of the elements now considered 
requisite among first-class writers of fiction, vigor and a vivid imagination w^ere the only 
traits to be found in his work. As a dramatist his only successful production w^as Bei*- 
tram, a wild and uneven tragedy marked hj most of the characteristics of the novels. 
This was produced in 1816 iindm' the patronage of Scott and Byron, and met with bril- 
liant success, the author clearing £1000. In his later years, like too many of his con- 
temporaries, Maturin was in continual financial embarrassment. 

MAUBEUGE, a fortified t. in the n. of Prance upon the river Sambre; pop. about 
14,000. It has manufactures of iron bars, hardware, marble, beer, and linen thread ; and 
commerce in slates, oils, marble, and iron. The towm was founded in the year 650. It 
has been by turns under the rule of Spain, Germany, England, and Prance; was captured 
and burned in 1477 by Louis XI. ; in 1543 by the son of Francis I., in the war wutb 
Charles V., and again burned; in 1558 by Henry 11., and again burned. In 1687 it was 
subject to the governor of the Low Countries; in 1680 Louis XIY. caused it to be 
refortified; in 1815 it fell into the bands of the albes, and was held by Russia till 1818. 

MAUCH CHITXK, a borough Pennsylvania, capital of Carbon co.; situated on the 
Lebigb river, at the point %vhere it passes through the Mahoning mountain; pop. of 
township, ’70, 5,210; of borough, 8,841. It is on the Lehigb Yalley railroad, the New 
Jersey Central railroad, and the Lehigb canal; is distant from Pbiladelpbia 89 m. ; from 
New York, 121 miles. This point forms the eastern extremity of the southern anthra- 
cite coal region of Pennsylvania, -while its situation and surroundings are picturesque 
and romantic in the extreme, and cause it to be very generally visited as a summer resort 
by tourists in search of striking natural scenery. Nine m. west of the village are the 
Summit Hill coal mines, which are celebrated as" among the most productive in the state. 
The coal was formerly carried thence by means of a gravity railroad, called the “ Switcli- 
Imck,” to Mauch Chunk, the cars returning by a similar road to the mines; this road is 
now used for tourists and excursions, and the coal is transported through a tunnel. The 
borough is extensively built up with fine residences, and contains several public institu- 
tions, churches, and schools. Mount Pisgah, and mount Jefferson, ascended by the road 
already mentioned, are points for the attention of excursionists, from which can be gained 
a magnificent view of the Lehigh valley and the surrounding scenery. Summit HiU offers 
a special attraction in a burning mine which has been on fire since 1882. Glen Onoko 
is another and more fascinating place of resort, two miles from the village. 

MAtlCHLINEj a t. in the co. of Aah, Scotland, is pleasantly situated, and is sur- 
rounded by a picturesque country, mauchline has long been noted for the making of a 
beautiful description of snuff-boxes, cigar-cases, and other articles of that kind of manu- 
facture, The buildings of the town are neat, and possess a pleasing variety. Standing, 
as Mauchline does, on the river Ayr, the bridges in the neighborhood attract attention, 
one of which, at Barskimming, is a structure of considerable elegance, consisting of a 
single arch 100 ft. wide and 9^0 ft. high. In the vicinity is Mauchline castle, formerly 
possessed by the Loudon family, who had a right to the title viscount Mauchline; there 
is also the green on which a stone commemorates the death of five Covenanters in 1685. 
Robert Burns spent nine years of Ms life at the farm of Mossgiel, about half a mile to 
the n. of Mauchline. The cottage of “Poosie Nancy,” theater of the “ Jolly Beg- 
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S irs,” and MaucWine Kirk,, the scene of the ‘‘Holy Pair,” are in the town. Thepopn--- 
tion in 1871 was 1574. 

MAUDSLEY, Heney; b. England, 1835; educated at University college, London, 
where he took a course of medical study. He received the degree of m.d. from the 
universit}^ of London, in 1857, and soon after became physician to the Manchester royal 
lunatic hospital, where he remained till 1862. He was elected a fellow of the royal col- 
lege of physicians and surgeons in 1869, to which he became Gulstonian lecturer in 1870. 
Dr. Maiidsley is editor of the Journal of Mental Sciencs, and has made a specialty of the 
study of lunacy, and mental diseases. He has publislied The Physiology mid Pathology 
^f Mind; Body and Mind; MesponsiUlity in Mental Disease. He is now professor of 
medical jurisprudence in University college, London, and consulting physician to the 
West London hospital. 

MAUDUIT, IsBAEL, 1708-87; b. Exeter, England; educated for a dissenting minis- 
ter, but never entered the profession; went into mercantile business with a brother and 
accumulated a fortune, and in 1763 was appointed to represent the interests of the prov- 
ince of Massachusetts, of which his brother Jasper vras the nominal agent. He was - 
made collector of Southampton in 1765; espoused the cause of the colonies in the dis- 
cussions preceding the revolution, writing several pamphlets upon the subject; at a later 
day defended with his pen the cause of American independence, calling lord Howe and 
sir William Howe to severe account. 

MAUDUIT' DUPLESSIS, Thomas Antoike, Chevalier de, 1753-91; h. Prance. 
He joined Hochambeau’s fleet sent to help the United States in the war for independence. 
In 1787 he was made commandant of Port-au-Prince. On the receipt of the decree of the 
Fi'cnch national assembly freeing the slaves, he refused to execute their orders, leagued 
wdth tile governor against the authority of the French republic, dissolved the colonial 
assembly, formed a ‘ * royal corps ” nick-named the pompom Uancs, and succeeded by 
the arbitrary violence of his measures in opposition to the home government, in produc- 
ing a counter revolution in which he was killed. 

MAUI. See Sandwich Islands. 

aIAU'LE, a province of Chili lying between Itata and Maule rivers, and bounded by 
the districts of Talca, Senares, Hubleraud by the sea; 2,918 sq.m.; pop. 118,474. The 
soil is rolling but fertile; the staples are grain, wine, tobacco, and cattle. Wine and 
tobacco are exported to some extent. Chief towns are Caiiquenes and Coiistitiicion, the 
first being the capital and the latter a place of extensive trade, mainly with Yalparaiso. 
The province has one railroad reaching from Chilian to Curico. 

MAULE RIVEE, rises in the Andes mountains, not far from the peak of Descabe- 
mdo, and after flowing for over 150 m. in a westerly direction through Chili, empties- 
into the Pacific about LOO m. n.e. of Concepcion and near Constitucion. It is naviga- 
ble for only a few miles. It has several branches of which the chief is the Guanutil. 
MAUIMAIN', See Moulmein. 

MAUMEE BAY, at the w. end of lake Erie, and at the mouth of the Maumee river;- 
a shallow body of water about 8 m. in diameter each way, inclosed by .North point on 
the n., and Cedar point on the south. A light house on Turtle island between these 
points lights the entrance to the bay. The channel to the mouth of the Maumee is 
from 12 to 14 ft. in depth, was formerly very tortuous; but the government appropria- 
tions have greatly improved it of late years. Range lights liave been placed on both 
shores to facilitate navigation. The shores are generally marshy, and afford some of 
the finest places for hunting water fowl in the country. The Toledo sporting association 
control the marshes of Cedar point for the purpose of duck hunting. On one of the 
northern bayous of the "bay is a sulphur spring of great volume, forming a beautiful basin 
in the marsh, approached by skiffs only. 

MAUMEE RIVER formed by the confluence, at Fort Wayne, Indiana, of the 
Auglaize and St, Mary river, and flowing thence 100 m. e.n.e. to its mouth in the 
Maumee bay at the w. end of lake Erie. For 12 m, above its mouth it is an estuary of 
the lake; its waters rising and falling as the winds shift from e. to w^est. Its breadth in 
this part is from one third of a m. to a m.: its channel from 12 to 30 ft. in depth. 
Toledo, its commercial mart, is 4 m. from its mouth; and up to this point the channel 
is usually 14 ft. deep; above Toledo 10 feet. The rapids of the Maumee meet the slack 
water of the lake 12 m. above the mouth, are 18 m. long, wLth an average fall of about 
4 ft. to the mile. The river from the foot of the rapids to Fort Wayne is from 400 to 
100 yards wide; above the rapids its slack water is used as a part of the way for the 
W abash and Miami, and Erie canals, and furnishes water for the locks down to their 
terminus at Toledo. The shores are low near the lake, and increase in heidit to the foot 
of the rapids, where they are 60 ft. high. Above Toledo, and below the rapids, the 
river is studded with low islands wLiich, with its banks, once beautifully wooded, made 
a valley of great beauty.^ The scenery along the rapids is also beautiful. The volume 
of water in the river varies from spring to mid-summer like that of a mountain stream; 
though throughout its Whole course, it flows through a flat alluvial country. In summer 
the rapids are frequently almost dry; yet the spring freshets are tremendous. The last 
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OEC in Feb., 1831, in conjunction with fields of unbroken ice below Toledo, and te 
winds driving the water of tlie hike into the open funnel formed by the narrowing width-- 
of the lake, bay, and river, caused a greater rise than, ever be.fore known; inim dating 
ail liie river front of the oily. The reason for this miequa.l volume of its-water is found 
in the capacity of tlut ailuvia] soil to absorb the summer rain falls more and more as the 
arc;i of euiiivation widens; wiiiie ia winter the frozen ground prevents such absorption 
and empties a large parr of the precipitation into its bed. 

lIxVFis A KExl, the ijighcst moiiiitain in Polynesia. It occupies the n. and n. ceiitra.I' 
port ions of Hawaii, jtnd iis height was estimated by the U. S. exploring expedition to be- 
lt], 95o feet. It is an extinct volcano. During most of the year snow lies on its peaks, 
%vliich are composed of gravel and reddish scoria. Its side.s a.re covered with forests, 
where wild cattle range and are huiited for their horns, hides, and tallow. 

MAUHA LOA, a volcanic mountain which occupies much of the eentrai and southern 
portion of Hawaiii. From tlie seti it appears domelike in shape, of no great elevation, andr 
wil li very gradual slopes, partly co vered with forests and sometimes crowned with snow. 
The top of die mounttiiii is one expanse of lava, in some parts smooth and solid, in others 
celluhir and scraggy. Ao asiies, rocks or sand are seen. Its terminal crater, called Mo Iliia- 
weo-wea;>, is near blOOt) fi in length and 8,000 in breadth, the nearly perpendicular walls- 
of its inieriur bieiiig in 1804 1000 ft. deep. In its quiet period the bottom is traversed by 
ridges from 10 to dO ft. high, by deep cimsms, beds of smooth lava, and fissures througn 
which steam and smoke escape. The crater of Kilaiiea, the largest known in the world, 
is on the s.e. side of tlie mountain. It is 34 m, long, 24 wide, 1044 ft. deei>. At the 
depth of 050 ft. a ledge of black, hard lava from 600 to 2,000 ft. in width lias acciimu- 
iati'd around the sides of the cauldron, 'within which billoAvs of liquid fire toss and rage. 
Even ^vhen comparatively inactive, red hot lava is occasionally thrown up to the lieiglit 
ol 60 01 10 feet. Iii times of eruption a crater will sometimes fill with melted lava and 
overfiow; or the intenial fires will make for themselves new vent by foriuing fresh 
craters; or they will form lava fountains, throwing up contiiiuoiis jets of rnolteu 
materia], and receiving tliem again in tlieir raging depth.s. A sunken crater 38 ft. dee]) 
by 200 in diameter (called by lieut. Wilkes jiukhs lake, from the fact that Dr. Judd, 
who accompanied, him, was overtaken while in the crater by a sudden eruption and 
narrowly escaped deatli) discliarged in 1841 by estimate 200,000,000 cubic ft. of lava. An 
eruption in 1855 lasted 13 months, and discharged lava over 300 sq.m, of territory. In 
Jan, 1859, three new craters opened in the side of the mountain, one of wiucli, 1000 
ft. in diameter, thre'W up a column of white hot fluid lava from 200 to 800 ft. liigli, con- 
tinuing to play for four or five days,, and illuminating the sea for 150 miles. This 
crater discharged itself through a subterraneous passage, and a half mile distant came to- 
the surface and leaping a precipice of 50 ft. spread b}^ numerous streams over the slop(‘ 
of the mountain, and reached the sea 40 m. from the crater in five days still at a light red 
heat. The meeting of the lava and the waves produced a scene tenific beyond imagi- 
nation. The lava continued to flow from January to Mo vember. 

MAUMDBELL, Hexey, an English traveler; 1650-1710; b. England ; visited Pales- 
tine in 1697; was for several years chaplain to the English factoiy at Aleppo, Syria. He 
published in 1698, Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, a valuable -^mrk often reprinted, 
translated into French. 

MAHTOY-THTOSBAY, the Thursday of Holy lYeek (q.v.). The name is derived 
from mandaium, the first word of the service chanted at the washing the feet of 
pilgiims on that day, which is taken from John xiii. 34. The washing of the pilgrims' 
feet is of veiy ancient usage, being referred to by St. Aiigiistme; and, both in ancient 
and modern times, it was accompanied by a distribution of “doles,” which were banded 
to the pilgrims in small baskets, thence called “ maunds. ” In the royal usage of the maund 
In England, the number of doles distributed was reckoned by the years of the monarch. 
They are usually given by the lord high almoner; but James II. performed the cere- 
mony in person. "The distribution of doles was retained till the year 1838, since which 
period the “Maundy” men and women receive a money -payment from the clerk of the 
almonry office, instead of the dole. In most mediaeval countries, the maund was held in 
all the great houses; and in England, in the household book of the earl of Northumber- 
land, which begins in 1512, there are entries of “al maner of things yerly yevin by iny 
lorde of his Maundy and my laidis and his lordshippis childeren.” 

MABPEETUISj Piebee Louis Moeeau be, a French mathematician, was b. at St. 
Male in 1698. He early displayed a love of mathematics, and after serving in the army for 
five years, withdrew from it to pursue his favorite studies. His able advocacy of Newton’s 
physical theory, in opposition to that of Descartes, gained him general favor in Britain, 
and he was admitted to the royal society of London in 1727. In 1736 he was placed at 
the head of the academicians whom Louis XV. sent to Lapland, to obtain the exact 
measurement of a degi’Ce of longitude, whilst the same thingwas also being done in 
Peru by Condamine. This operation he described in his work, De la Mgure de la Terre^, 
determinee par les OhsermUons de MM. Clairaut, Camus, etc. (Par. 1738). In 1740 he 
went to Berlin, on the invitation of Frederick II., to be president of the academy there; 
but having accompanied the Prussian army to the field, was taken prisoner at Mollwite. 
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by the Austrian hussars, and sent to Yienna in 1741. He returned to Berlin shortly 
afterwards, and resumed his former office; but his morbid amouT-prop^'e and tyrannical 
disposition excited general dislike. Among others, Maupertuis attacked Yoltaire; but 
the latter applied the lash of satire so vigorously, that Maupertuis was perforce com- 
pelled to return to France in 1756. In 1758, he went to Basel, for the sake of his 
health, and to enjoy the society of the Bernoiiillis, but died soon after, July 27, 1759. 
Maupertuis was a mathematician of ordinary ability, but a very inferior philosopher, 
and owed his celebrity more to the idiosyncrasies of his manners and disposition than to 
his merit. 

MAUREPAS, Jbjln Fbbdeiiio Phelypeaux, Comte de, 1701-81; a minister of stat# 
in the reigns of Louis XY. and XYI. of Prance. The office was hereditary in Ms family, 
and embraced the affairs of the royal household, the government of Paris, and of the 
Marine. It fell to Maiirepas at the age of 14, but was administered during his minority 
by the marquis de Yrilliere. Maurepas became, in fact, minister of Marine in 1723, and 
secretary of state in 1738. Neither great, learned, neither eminently good, or bad, he 
was 3"et a remarkable minister by virtue of an adroitness of character, and a tact in 
managing men, and fitting his action to the events which he could not control, that 
makes his long term of service interesting to the French historian and biographer. When 
the unfortunate Louis XYI. came to the throne, Maurepas was called from retirement to 
liis councils. Through his influence, largely, the government made the alliance with the 
United States and declared war with England. He secured the entrance of Turgot and 
Neckar to the royal ministry, and afterwards when he found them in his way secured 
their dismissal. A French biographer sums him up as ' ‘ the most quick-witted, charming, 
and seductive of ministers.” Facetious writings to which Maurepas is said to have con- 
tributed, have been imblisbed under the title of d'Etrennes de la St. Jean, d’Eirennes de 
ia St. Martin, et de Recueil de ces mesmurs. Curious memoirs by Solavil, purporting to 
be of Maurepas, were published in four volumes, 1790-92. 

MAURER, GtEOKge Ludwig von, 1790-1872, b. Bavaria; educated at Heidelberg, 
where he studied jurisprudence, to which he afterwards devoted himself, in Paris. In 
1826, after holding some minor offices, he was appointed a professor at Mmilcii. From 
1832 to 1834, he had a »eat in the council of regency at Athens, where he formed a code. 
In 1847, having been previously appointed to the council of state, he was minister of 
foreign affairs and Justice. The most valuable, perhaps, of his various works on history 
and jurisprudence are, Das QriecMsclie Yolh, 1886; and GescMchte der Stddieverfassung in 
EeiiiHchktnd, 1B71. 

MAURER, Koitbad, b. Germany, 1823; a son of Georg Ludwig. He was appointed 
professor of jurisprudence at Heidelberg, in 1847, but has devoted himself specially to the 
cultivation of the Norse language and literature, and the jurisprudence and history of the 
Scandinavian pem)les. Besides editing some of the Icelandic sagas, he has published 
The Origin and Constitution of the Icelandic State, Munich, 1852; and Ihe Conversion of 
the Norwegian race to Christianity, 2 vols. , 1855-56. 

MAUEICE, Pkince of Grange and Count of Nassau, one of the most skillful and 
distinguished generals of his age, was the son of William I., prince of Orange, and was 
b. at Dillenburg, Nov. 14, 1567. xifter his father’s assassination in 1584, the provinces 
of Holland and Zealand, and afterward Utrecht, elected him their stadtholder. A gi'eat 
portion of the Netherlands vsrere still in the hands of the Spaniards ; but under the admir- 
able leadership of Maurice, the Dutch rapidly wrested cities and fortresses from their 
enemies. In 1591, Zutphen, Deventer, Nimeguen, and other places fell into their hands; 
in 1593, Gertruydenberg; and in 1594, Groningen. In 1597, with the help of some Eng- 
lish auxiliaries, he defeated the Spaniards at Turnhout in Brabant, and in 1600 won a 
splendid victory at Nieuport. Finally, in 1609, Spain was compelled to acknowledge the 
United Provinces as a free republic. The ambition of Maurice, however, was excited to 
the desire of sovereignty; hut in this, notwithstanding the love and respect with which 
he was regarded by the people, he finally failed. See Barneveldt. He died at the 
Hague, April 23, 1625. 

MAUEICE, (Duke and afterwards Elector) of Saxony, eldest son of duke Henry of 
the Albertine line (see Saxony), and nephew of duke George (q. v.) the bearded, the 
most bitter opponent of the reformation, was b. at Freiberg, March 21, 1521; espoused, 
in 1541, Agnes, daughter of the landgraf Philip of Hesse; and later in the same year, 
succeeded Ms father in the duchy of Saxony and its dependencies. He was hardly well 
established in Ms dominions, till a dispute arose between him and Ms cousin, the elector 
John Frederic, regarding their respective rights over the bishopric of Meissen, which was 
the common property of the Ernestine and Albertine lines; but by the influence of Luther 
and of the landgraf Philip, a temporary reconciliation was effected Maurice took part 
in the campaign of 1542 against the Turks in Hungary, and gaye such signal proof of 
military talent, that the emperor on his return eagerly pressed him to accept a command in 
the armies on the western fi-ontier of Germany. Maurice was nothing loath to continue his 
military career, but insisted on obtaining the protectorate of the bishoprics of Magde- 
burg and Halberstadt, in recompense of his services; a stipulation to which Charles 
would not consent, Maurice accordingly returned to Ms duchy, and though still on the 
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'most friendly terms witli the emperor, took part in the deliberationB of the Pz'otestant 
league of Sclimalkald (q. y.), being himself a professed Protestant, and the son-in-law of 
•one of the chiefs of the league. He refused, however, though agreeing with the obji^cte 
of tin.' league, to become a rnomber; and the judicious gift to him bj’ the emperor of th© 
rniicii-coveted protectorate above mentioned, and subsequently (June 19, 1546), a solemn 
ileed of tiie emperor at Ratisbon, by which the Ernestine portion of Saxony and the 
electoral title were transferred from John Frederic to Maurice, secured the latter's ener ■ 
getic support. Wlien Charles, at the commencement of the war, wxas cooped up ia 
.soiitlierii Germany by the army of the league, Maurice, by invading the Saxon electo- 
Tate, compelled the Protestants to retire northwards, thus relieving the emperor, and 
^enabling him to subdue Swabia and the upper Rhine districts. But by tliis maneuver 
he drew an overwhelming attack upon himself, and was- driven by the incensed John 
..Frederic from the electorate, deprived of his own dominions, and reduced to extremity. 
At this critical moment, the emperor came to his aid; and Maurice and the duke of 
xilva (see Alba), at the battle of Muhlberg, annihilated the elector’s army and took him- 
•self prisoner. Maurice was now, in accordance Avlth the previous agTeement, ruler of 
the whole of Saxony, with the electoral dignity; and having obtainedlrom the emperor 
all the gratification of his ambitious desires which could be hoped for from that ciuarter, 
their friendly relations became more dependent upon the course of events. The reten- 
tion in confinement of Philip of Hesse, whom Maurice had prevailed upon to submit to 
the emperor, wnis the first cause of estrangement; the incessant attempts of the emperor 
to increase, by modifications of the imperial system, Ms own preponderance in Germany, 
supplied another; and though the new^ elector zealously supported the interim (q. v.) of 
Augsburg in 1547, he gradually came to see that his close alliance with the emperor was 
alienating from him the alfectfons of his Protestant subjects. 

He accordingly at once abandoned the cause of the emperor -with as Bttle scruple as 
he had formerly sacrificed the interests of his relatives and co-reiigionists; and, in com- 
mon with the princes of Kulmbacii and Hesse, secretly sent (MayT 1551) agents to Paris 
.and London to negotiate an alliance against Charles Y., while he leisurely tairried on the 
siege of the rebellious city of Magdeburg, in order to have' a pretext for keeping an armj^ 
afoot. Meaiiwhile, Chailes, at Innsbruck, wais employing himself in building up vast 
schemes of ambition, little dreaming of the mine wiiich the man whom lie most of all 
•confided in wms preparing to spring under his feet; till the manifesto, or rather ultima- 
tum of the Protestant princes, in wdiich they demanded the release of Philip of Hesse, 
.and the total abolition of the arbitrary authority of the imperial government; and the 
•capture by them of Augsburg,Avhile"their allies, the French, took Metz; rudely drew 
away the veil from his eyes. Without money, without troops, without allies, nothing 
but a secret flight from Innsbruck appeared open to him; but he had only got as far as ' 
Pilssen (a town on the Lech, on the borders of Bavaria and the Tyrol), when the news 
that Maurice was marcliiug in this direction forced him to hasten again to Innsbruck. 
■On April 18, by the mediation of Ferdinand, king of Romans, a treaty wms concluded 
;at Linz granting the demands of the Protestants; but as it w^as not to take effect till May 
26, Maurice employed himself in attacking (May 18) the camp of Reitti, in wdiich soldiers 
were being assembled for the emperor, defeated and wholly di.spersed the imperialists, 
■and advanced on Innsbruck with tlie vie^v of taking Charles captive, ’when his progi'ess 
was stopped by a mutiny in his army ; and the emperor escaped. His advance on Inns- 
bruck so alarmed the members of the council of Ti’ent that they fled from the town, 
and the sittings were thenceforth suspended for some years. Finally, at a con’vocation 
of the electors and princes of the empire at Passau, the terms of a treaty of peace w’-ere 
discussed, Maurice directing the cause of the Protestants, and Ferdinand attending to 
the imperial interests; and it was ultimately agreed that Protestants Avere free to exer- 
cise their mode of worship; that the imperial chamber, from which Lutherans were not 
to be excluded, should render justice irrespective of religion; and that the Aulic council 
should be composed exclusively of German ministers. These conditions, which in polit- 
ical matters secured '' Germany for the Germans,” and in religious affairs permanently 
established the principles of toleration, -wei'e embodied in the agreement called the Peace 
of Passau {Aug. 22, 1552). The bitter dislike conceived by the emperor towards Maurice 
on account of these transactions, prompted Mm to entertain the idea of deposing Mm 
from the electorate, and reponing John Frederic; of which scheme, Maurice being 
apprised, he, with Ms usual subtlety and address, patched up a reconciliation with the 
-emperor, and went to take part in the campaign of 1553 against the Turks, who were 
gradually gaining ground in Hungary. Returning soon, he found that one of his former 
allies, Albert, markgraf of Kulmbach, had refused to accede to the treaty of Passau, and 
contmued the war on his own account, making rakls on the ecclesiastical princes of the 
Rhine and Franconia. Maurice speedily discovered that the markgraf s apparent obsti- 
nacy was the fruit of a secret understanding with the emperor, who was anxious t© 
secure the services of a general and army capable of wreaking his vengeance on the per- 
fidious Saxon prince. So, about midsummer of 1553, Maurice, putting himself at th© 
head of 20,000 men , marched to protect his bishopric of Magdeburg against the eccle- 
siastical spoliator, and falling in with him at Sievershausen, completely defeated him 
(July 9), but received in the inflict a bullet wound which proved fatal, July 11, 1553. 
Thus fell, at the early age of 32, a prince who had already established his reputation as 
, u. K. IX— 39 : 
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Afvf the ablest generals and diplomatists of liis time. So thouglitful and reticent, 
°nt.>rnridnff and energetic, so correct in- judgment and unfailing in action, and at tiie 
® .time so wholly devoid of moral sentiment, he is one of the most prominent instances 

^ Awer without principle which the world’s history has ever presented. His calculat- 
* n1ottiu«' mind was concealed under a jovial exterior and a genuine fondness for the 
rite nastimes of the age. Yet this unprincipled dissimulator’s states were the best 
^'^\^d^pd^of the empire; the great vassal was equal with the meanest peasant in the 
govenie advances were made in education; and though the least religious 

the time (m fact, honest only ^I^at he did not pretend to a piety 

1 he did not feel), the rights of the various religious sects were strictly maintained* 
Tf . Sd at an epoch \riiich was big with the fate of Germany; for his settled programme 
f ‘ vionwas after defeating the markgraf, to march upon the Lo w Countries, unite with 
French withwdiom he had formed a firm alliance against the emperor, and then 
tLh the latter. Charles Y. would have had apparently little chance of offering a sue-* 
^ . fill resistance to such an overwhelming attack. See the biographies by Gamerarius, 
rj^nu and Voigt (1876). His daughter, Anne, became the wife of William of Orange, 

thriberatm of the Netherlands. 

yhiURICE, Count of Saxony (MAESiLiL Saxe). See Saxe, Heemann Maeeice, 
mits. 

MATJEICE Rev. John Fredeeick Dexisox, d.d., a distinguislied divine of the 
1 nrch of England,* and one of the most influential thinkers of his age, wms the son of a 
Fnitarian minister and was born in 1805. His reputation at the university for scholar- 
Hn stood hi«'h, but being at this time a dissenter, and otherwise not in a position to sign 
tip tiiirtv-nine’ articles, he left Cambridge wdthout taking a degree, and commenced a 
i terarv Career in London. To this period belongs his novel entitled Eustace Conway. 
Hp alL wrote for the Atliemum, which had then been recently started by James Silk 
ThiVknaham. After the lapse of two years, a change came over his religious sentiments- 
Tid opinions- bis spirit was profoundly stirred and influenced by the speculations of 
rnleridffe and he now resolved to become a clergyman of the church of England. He 
did not however, return to Cambridge, but proceeded to Oxford, wdiere he took the 
1 Hrree of m.a., and was ordained a priest about 1828. From that time the aim of his 
life was *the interpretation of Christianity in accordance xvith the most pure and 
niritual conceptions of our nature; nor have his labors been without result. At the time 
^ nf his death there was prohahly no clergyman in the United Kingdom more deeply rever- 
l!Tippfl and loved than he was by a large body of the tlioiightf ul and cultivated portion of 
ti p relio-ious laity. He also succeeded in gatlieriuground him, wMm the church, a large 
rlmTihef of adherents, especially among the younger clergy, who constitute what is coin- 
^ nlv called the “Broad Church” party, though its members repudiate any sectional 
f^ntaev and do not associate for the puipose of carrying out any sectional schemes, 
rii the “Evano-elicals” and Tractarians. Maurice’s theological opinions, especially on 
tifp niiekion of Ihe atonement, are not considered “sound” by the “ orthodox” portion 
nf the clero-y; and the publication of a volume of Theological Essays, in which, among 
^tiipr lieres?es’ he took the charitable view of future punishments, lost him the professor* 
S of theolo«’y in King’s college, London. For many years Maurice was chaplain of 
T Tipoln’s Inn “but in 1860 he was appointed incumbent of the district church of Were 
-trppt Mary-le-hone. He was always a warm and enlightened friend of the working 
orai founded the first working-man’s college in London. Maurice became pro- 
fpwor’of moral philosophy at Cambridge in 1866, and died April 1, 1872. He wrote 
inro-elv All his works are written in the most exquisite English, and display a beauty 
and tenderness of Christian sentiment that are nearly faultless, hut united with a subtlety 
nf thou^-ht that frequently passes into mysticism. His principal productions are his 
Uflntol and Moral Philosophy; Eeligms of the Woidd; Prophets and Kings of the Old Tes- 
inmek' Patriarchs and Lmogmrs of the Old Testament; The Kingdom of Christ; The 
nf kaeritice: Theological Essays; Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the First 
mid&condGentmes; Gospel of St. John; md Social Morality. 

MAURICE, Thomas, 1753-1834; h, Hertford, Eng. After the death of his father he 
became a pupil of Hr. Parr, in an academy at Stanmore; entered St. John’s college, 
Oxford in his 19th year, hut the next year removed to University college; produced while 
there a 'metrical vereion of jEdipns Tyrannusmd several original poems, and under his 
tutor lord Stowell, he cultivated his taste for historical research. After graduating he was 
ordained and appointed curate of Woodford in Essex, resigning in 1785 for a pastorate 
: r ofEpping, In 1791 his JwdMft and was completed in 1797 

in 7 volumes. Uis EMory of Hmdusian, v,d\^^^ he had begun to publish in 1795, was fin- 
ished in 3 volumes in 1799. In 1798 he was appointed by earl Spencer vicar of Worm- 
leio-hton in Warwickshire. In 1799 he was appointed assistant librarian in the British 
museum and in 1800 recrived the pension left vacant b}^ the death of the poet Cowper. 
His Modern Eistory of India was published in 1802 and i804. In 1804 he was presented 
hv'the lord chancellor to the vicarage of Cudham in Kent, Among Ms last works were 
Memoirs Gomp'ehendvng the E^tory of the Progress of Indian LiieraUre; and Anecdotes of 
Umry Characters in SrUm during a period of 80 years. 
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MAUEICIUS, one of tlie greater!, of tlie Byzantine emperors, was ilescended of an 
aiieieiit Homan' family, and was b. at Arabissns, in Cappadocia, about 539 a.d., and 
execiiled 2Sov. 2T, 602.' During liie reigns of Justin IL and Tiberius, Maurk-ius served in 
the army, and in 578 was appointed by the latter emperor to the eominand of the army 
against the Persians, in wbieii olhee he gaiiied the universal esteem ik liis soldiers, not* 
\viilisiandmg the severity of his discipline, and surpassed the einperor's iiopes by imiii- 
bliiig to the 'earth the most dangerous enemy of the eastern empire. In 582 he obtained 
ilie fare honor of a triumph at ( 'onsunitinopie, and in August of the same year succeeded 
Tiberius on the throne. liutiiedla,tfely after his accession, the Persians invaded the 
Byztintiiie territories; an army was sent to repel them, and the war between the empires 
soon became general; a fiei'ce contest of eigiit years’ duration, which, chiefly owino* to 
tlie internal convulsions that distracted Persia", resulted in favor of the- Byzantines. 
The king of Pensia, Khusru II., driven from his throne, fled to Hierapolis, whence lie 
sent to Mauricius a letter beseeching shelter and aid. The emperors generous nature 
was not proof against sucli tin appeal; an army was immediately assembled, to which 
the loyal Per.siiin.s flocked from all <iuarters: and in 591, Khusru v,ais restored to his 
throne, giving up to Mauricius, in evidence of his gratitude, the fortresses of Dara and 
Martyropolis, the bulwarks of Mesopotamia. Some time after these events, a war broke 
out with the xlvar.s; aiid after two years of liloody conflict, with little gain to either side, 
the Byzantines siilfered i\ severe " defeat, and 12,000 veterans were taken prisoners. 
Mauricius refused to ransom them, ;ind thev' tvere consecpiently put to deatii. Mau- 
ricius’s conduct has been salisibctorily accounted for (see Gibbon’s DeeUne and Fall), but it 
excited a deep and lasting resent rneut, amongst the people and the arniy; and in 602, 
■when the emperor onlercd liis troops to take up their winter-quarters on the north (or 
Avarian) side of the Danube, they broke out into open revolt, elected Phocas for tlieir 
chief, and marching upon Constantinople, raised liim to the tlirone. Mauricius, with all 
his family and many of ids friends, was put to deatii. He was a general of rare ability, 
and little inferior as a ruler. 

MA¥BITA'NIA, or AIa-cjiietat^ia, the ancient name of the most nortli -western part of 
Africa, corresponding in its limits to tlie present sultanate of Alorocco and the western 
portion of Algiers, It derived its name from its inlialdtants, the Mauri or Mauriim. 
See Mooes. It reached on tlie south to the desert, and, was separated from Kumidia on 
the east by the river Miilucha or Moloch ath, now the ^luluya. 

HA¥BI'TIA, a genus of palms, iiaving male flowers and female or hermaphrodite 
flowers on distinct trees, imperfect spatlies, and fan-sliaped leaves. They are all natives 
of the liotte.st parts of America. Some of tlieiii, like the buriti (cpv.) palm (3£ Finifera), 
have lofty columnar smooth stems; others are slender, and armed with strong conical 
spines. The Mibiti palm (if. flemosa) groAvs to the height of 100 feet; it has very large 
leaves on long stalks. The stem and }eaf-st;alks are 'used for various purposes. A 
beverage is made from the fruit, as from that of the buriti palm and several other 
species. 

MA¥EI'TI¥S, or Isle op Fbance, an island of the Indian Ocean, belonging to Great 
.Britain, lies in lat. 19*^ 58' to 20" 33' s., and long. e. from Greenwich 57" 17' to 57" 46'. 
It contains about 708 sq.m. ; pop. (1871), including the small dependencies of Seychelles, 
Rodrigues, etc., and exclusive of the military, 318,584, giving the very high average of 
450 ^to the sq. mile. Of the total population, 210, 636" were, in 1870, estimated to be 
Indian coolies. The surface is of varied formation, a great portion being volcanic; 
while its coast is fringed by extensive coral reefs, pierced in several places by the estu- 
aries of small streams. Its mountains, although of no great height, are marked by the 
usual irregularities observed in volcanic formations. Of tliese, the most celebrated is the 
Peter Botte, situated in the rear of the town of Port Louis, and forming a remarkable 
cone, sustaining on its apex a gigantic piece of rock, which has the appearance of being 
poised upon its summit with the nicest precision. In the island are the remains of 
several small craters, and the traces of lava are numerous. The principal towns are 
Port Louis, the capital, and Grande Port, or Mahebourg, the southern port, the latter 
difficult of access for shipping, and much encumbered with coral reefs. Port Louis 
comprises a spacious harbor, and is provided with an inner basin, denominated the 
Fanfaron, wherein vessels can take refuge during the hurricanes, which occasionally 
occur here with exceeding violence. There is also a slip upon which large vessels can 
be raised for the purpose of examination and repair. 

Mauritius produces annually a large amount of sugar, which it exports to England, 
France, and Australia. The nature of the soil, however, in parts prevents a more 
■universal development of the culture of this article of commerce. In some districts, con- 
siderable tracts of Cane-growdng land are encumbered with large bowlders; in many 
places these have been collected into rough walls, between wffiicli the canes are planted, 
while in others their size precludes their removal. The method employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the cane is simiiiar to that adopted in the West Indies; but the bulk of the sugar 
is ultimately shipped in bags composed of the leaf of theYacoua palm. The climate of 
this island is remarkably iihe. There are four seasons, as in England; but tbe tempera- 
ture in the months of November, December, and January is very high. Throughout 
the year, the thermometer ranges from 76° to 90° in the shade. In some of the more 
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elevated districts, liowever, tlie climate resembles that of the Mils of India, and the 
thermometer usually stands 7"" or 8'’ lower than in Port Louis. The southern portion of 
the island, called £ia Savanne, is exceedingly beautiful, and diversified with mountain 
and ravine, clothed with luxuriant wood. The mountains themselves are bold and fan- 
tastic, and present every possible form of outline. Pew communities present so varied 
an admixture as that of Mauritius. The descendants of the original French inhabitants 
represent a considerable portion of the influential classes; government officials and 
merchants, or planters of English birth or extraction, make up the remainder. ^ In Port 
Louis may he seen representatives of almost every eastern nation. Many Chinese find 
their way here, and there is now scarcely a hamlet that has not its Chinese storekeeper 
The Creoles, or native colored population, who derive their color from the African and 
Malagash slaves, form a very considerable portion of the inhabitants. Emigration o! 
coolies from Britisli India, for the supply of the sugar plantations, still continues. 
There are two lines of railway'-, accompanied by telegraph lines. Some muehmeeded 
sanitarv measures have been carried out, Eoads have been made, bridges built, and a 
light-house has been erected off Grande Port. At St. Louis are spacious docks. Hospi- 
tals have been founded, and the establishment of savings-banks has proved beneficial 
In March, 1868, the island experienced a most calamitous hurricane; and during three ox 
lour years previous to 1870, a fearful epidemic raged. The revenue for 1874 amounted 
to £720,130, the expenditure to £727,064. In 1873, vessels having an aggregate burden 
of 517,892 tons entered and cleared the ports. The imports for 1874 (chiefly live-stock, 
lice, guano, grain, wine, machinery) were valued at £2,584,120; the exports (mainly 
sugar, with some rum and copper), at £3,020,353. 

Mauritius was discovered in the year 1505, by the Portuguese commander, Don 
Pedro Mascaregnhas, and was subquently visited by the Dutch under Van Neck in 1598, 
who gave the island its present name in honor of Prince Maurice. The Dutch formed a 
settlement here in 1644, hut subsequently abandoned it. A new and more successful 
attempt to form a permanent establishment was made by the French in 1721, already in 
in possession of the adjacent island of Bourbon, who re-named it “1 Ile-de-France.” 
Mauritius remained in French hands until near the close of the year 1810, when it wm 
taken by the British in an expedition under gen; Ahercromby, and has since remained a 
British possession. 

MAUROCORDA'TOS, also Matkocaedato, a Fanariote family, distinguished for 
ability and political influence, and descended from merchants of Chios of the Genoese 
family of Scarlati. — Alexaedeb M. was professor of medicine and philosophy in Padua, 
and became dragoman or interpreter to the porte in 1681, in which capacity he did much 
to promote the interests of his countrymen. In 1699, he displayed great diplomatic 
talents as plenipotentiary of the porte in the negotiatioDs for peace at Oarlovicz.— His 
son, Nicolas, was the first Greek who w^as hospodar of Moldavia and Wallachia.— 
CoxsTANTiKE, brother of Nicolas, wdio became hospodar of Wallachia in 1735, abolished 
slavery in that country, and introduced the culture of- maize. — His grandson, Alex- 
ander, Prince M., b. at Constantinople in 1787, took an active part in the Greek contest 
for independence, prepared the declaration of independence and the plan of a pro- 
visional government, was elected president of the executive body; and being appointed 
commander-in-chief, undertook, in 1822, an expedition to Epirus, wdiich ended in the 
unsuccessful battle of Peta; but he delivered the Peloponnesus by his bold and resolute 
defense of Missolonghi (1823). Notwithstanding the opposition of the party of Colo- 
cotronis and Dimitrios Ypsilanti, he w^as able afterward to render important services to 
his country—as, for instance, by the heroic defense of Navarino and Sphacteria; but 
became very much involved in political strife. He was a steadfast admirer of English 
policy and institutions, and a fierce opponent of the pro-Russian government of Capo 
Blstrias. After the accession of king Otho, he w^as at different times a cabinet minister 
and ambassador at different courts. The leading feature of his policy— -viz. , his endeavor 
to promote British influence — made him at times very unpopular among his country- 
men. Yet, at the outbreak of the Crimean w^ar, it 'was found necessary to place him 
once more at the head of the government— a dignity, however, which he soon resigned; 
but he continued to interest himself in the cause of education, and as late as 1861 held 
the office of minister of public instruction. He died August, 1865. 

MAFRY, a co. in central Tennessee; pop. ’80, 39,945 — 18,169 colored; 580 sq.m. ; it 
is drainod by the Duck river audits branches and intersected by a branch line of the 
Louisvilh* and Nashville railroad. The soil is highly diversified' and the natural and 
manufactnnM products very large. In 1870 nearly 1,560,000 bushels of Indian corn w^ere 
raised and large quantities of wheat, tobacco, butter, hay, and cotton. There are tan- 
neries, flour mills, and several factories connected with the manufacture of cloth. Chief 
town, ( ';>P,:mbia. 

hlA - I Y, Jeait SiPFREiN, Cardinal 1746-1817 ; b. at Yalreas,Venaissin; son of a shoe- 
maker; ud’.-cated for the priesthood at Avignon ; went to Paris at the of 20 mabU 
freeept - •. i nit devoted himself to preaching, and by his panegyrics on St. Louis in 1772 and 
on St. ustine in 1775, he took the higliest rank asapulpit orator. Appointed preacher 
to the c -ut he obtained the abbey of Prenade and the priory of Lihons, and also a seat 
in the academy. In 1785 l)se pronounced an eloquent panegyric on St. Vincent de Paul 
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In 1781*1 lie was chosen deputy of the clergy to the states-general, where he was promintmt ■ 
ill defense of the eiiurch and rcyalty; and with great vigor, skill, and eloquence opposed 
liie revolutionary measures until the tiiglit of Louis XYI. At the dissolution of the con- 
stituent assembly he left France in 17ifl and at the invitation of Pius YI. took up his 
rte’^ideuce in lioiiie where he was received with great honor. In 1794 he was made arch- 
bidiop of Xieiea in phirt/ohnK nuncio to tiie diet at Frankfort for the election of emperor 
I'VaiK'is 11., cardinal and hlshup of 3Ioiiteriaseone and Oorneto. On the invasion of Italy 
by ilie French in 1798 lie tied in disguise toYeniee, and thence went to St. Pelersburgh. 
ifeturniiig in 1799 he wais appointed by the count of Provence, afterwards Louis XYIIL , 
his airJittssador to the holy .stjc. Becoming reconciled to Xapoleon he returned to France 
in 1809. In 1810 he was appointed archbishop of Paris, and when ordered by the pope 
Pins YIl., who was taken captive by Xapoleon, to relinquish the administration of his 
dioca^e, he di>t)beyed and w;is after the restoration imprisoned for a short time at Rome. 
After liiis he retired to privati^ life. He published a valuable treatise, entitled Essai sur 
Cehquiniee de la Vhaire in 2 voliimes. 

MAURY, Matthew Foxtai^'e, an American naval officer, astronomer, and 

hydrognipiicr. was 1). in Yirglnia, Jan. 14, 1806. In 1825 he was appointed midshipman 
i5i the IT. S. ivdvy, and during a votage round the world in the Vmeenms frigate, com- 
menced t\. treatise on navigation, which is adopted as a text-book in the navy."^ In 1836 
he wais made lieutenant; but being lamed by an accident, and unfitted for service a§oat, 
he was ajipointed to the hydiographicai office at Washington. Here be carried out a 
system of observations whit h enabled him to write Ms Phi/Scal Geography of the Seas, and 
lb produce in 1844 his works on the gulf stream, ocean currents, and great circle-sailing. 
He projected the maritime conieience at Brussels (1853); and with the co-operation of the 
British government, and tlie a^^Lstann* of naval officers and the learned, completed Ids 
sailing charts, to the great advantage of the commerce of the world. In 1855 he wa^ 
promoted to the rank of commaudef, and pubrished Letters on the Amazon mid Atkintk 
Slopes of South Auuri^uu At the outbreak of the civil ivar in ISOl, 3Iaiiry took a com- 
mand in the confederate navy, and afterwards came as commissioner to Europe. After 
the war, he relumed to the tinited States. He died Feb. 1, 1873. 

MAUSER CtUK, the name of the rifle invented ly a gunsmith named Mauser of 
Kaimstadt, Wurtemberg, in 1871, and used by the Prussians in the wmr •with France. 
While embracing the advantages of the Bavarian 3Yerder gun, it is of longer range and 
more rapidly lotTded and discharged than tlie needle-gun. It is of light w’eiglit and very 
simple in construction. It is now in general use iii the army of the German empire. 

MAUSOLE UM, a sepiilcliral monument of large size, containing a chamber in which 
urns or coffins are deposited. The name is derived from the tomb erected at Halicar- 
nassus to Mausolus, king of Caria, by his disconsolate widow', Artemesia, 353, b.c. It 
w^as one of tlie most magnificent moiraments of the kind, and wuxs esteemed one of the 
seven w'onders of the world. It w'as described by Pliny and other ancient winters, as late 
as the 12 c., and must have been overtlirowm,' probably by an earthquake, during the 
follow^ing two centuries, for all trace of it had disappearecl, except some marble steps, 
w’lien the kniglits of >St. John of Jerusalem, in 1404, took posses.siou of the site of Hali- 
carnassus, tlieii occupied by a small village called Cleesy. While excavating among the 
ruins for building materiali the knights discovered a large chamber decorated with mar- 
ble pilasters, and' with ridily inlaid panels. The sarcophagus of the founder was also 
discovered in another great hall. 

Excavations have been recently made by Mr. Hewton, assisted by the British govern- 
ment, and he has succeeded in bringing tobight many of the beautiful sculptures of the 
mausoleum. Amongst others, the fragments of the statue of king Mausolus (norv pieced 
together in the British museum), and apportion of the quadriga which crowned the niomi- 
ment. Many fragments of lions, dogs, etc., and a beautiful sculpture of ahorse, luwe 
been found. * Portions of friezes, of tine design and w'orkmansliip, the subjects of wiiiclj 
invariably are Greeks in conflict W'ith Amazons, have also been dug up. 

The plan of the basement has been traced) the area being 126 ft. by 100 ft. and from 
the fragments of columns, Ionic capitals, etc., wdiicli have been found, the description 
of Pliny has been verifled. The mausoleum consisted of a basement 65 ft. high, on 
wliicli stood an Ionic coloimade 234 ft. high, surmounted by a pyramid, rising in steps to 
ft similar height, and on the apex of. which stood a colossal group, about 14 ft. in height, 
of Mausolus and his wdfe in the quadriga; these statues are supposed to be the work of 
the celebrated Scopas, The above dimensions are from Mr. NewTon’s restoration, but 
they are disputed by Mr. Fergiissoii, and others. All agree that the total height of 140 
ft. given by Pliny is probably accurate. 

■ MAUVAISES TERRES, or Bad Lands, the name of several different tracts , of 
desolate, treeless, waste and broken land in Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, and other ter- 
ritories of the United States, but applicable especially to a section along the W^’hite river, an 
affluent of the Missouri. These sections are of the tertiary formation, and abound in relics 
of extinct species of rhinoceros, hytena, and other mammals. Some parts of these lands 
yield a coarse, scanty pasturage after heavy rains, but for the most part they are utterly 
barren. , 

MAUVE, See Dye-Stotps. 
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MAYEKICK, a CO la s.w. Texas, bounded on the s. by Mexico; 1300 sq.m. ; pap. ’80, 
3,907; drained by Elm creek and the branches of the Rio Grande which forms its s.w. 
boundary. The surface is for the most part level and adapted for cattle-breeding which 
is carried on to some extent. There is very little agricultural production. Chief town* 
Eagle Pass, 

MAVBOC-ORDA'TOa See Maurocobdatos, cmte. 

MAW-SEEB, a name by 'which poppy-seed {Papamr somniferum) is sold as food fa- 
cage-birds. It is given to them especially when they are molting. 

MAX, Gabriel, a German artist, a resident of Munich. His subjects are ideali- 
zations from the poets, spiritual in the highest degree, and in execution simple, noble, 
and effective. “Gretschen on the mountain side on Waipurgis Xight,” “The Lion’s 
Bride,’’ “The Christian Martyr”--a young girl left to the tigers in the arena of the 
Coliseum — are among his great works, which have become widely knowm through recent 
engravings and photographs. Max is in the prime of his powers, reserved among stran- 
gers, but quite sociaf among intimates. He ranks as one of the most eminent living 
artists of Germany. 

MAXOY, Jonathan, D.D., 1768-1830; b. Mass.; entered Brown university at the 
age of 15, and graduated in 1787; was tutor 1787-91, during which time he studied 
theofogy, and in 1790 was licensed to preach; installed pastor of the First Baptist church, 
Providence, 1791, and also was elected a trustee and professor of divinity in Brown uni- 
versity. In 1793, at the age of 34, he became its president. In 1803 he was elected 
president of Union college, N. Y.; and in 1804 resigning, he accepted the presidency of 
South Carolina college at Columbia, retaining it until his death. He was an eloquent 
preacher, and learned in philology and moral philosophy. Some of his sermons, includ- 
ing one on The Existence of God demo^istrated from the Works of Creation, his Lite- 
rary Remains, with a Memoir, were published, edited by Romeo Elton, d.b. 

MAXENTIUS. See Constantine I., the Great, ante. 

MAXPIELD, Thomas, 1730-85; b. England; converted to the faith of John Wesley 
by the preaching of the great Methodist divine at Bristol; was his substitute in the 
foundry church, London, in prayer and expounding the Scriptures, but was not per- 
mitted to preach. Nevertheless, led by his evident popularity he attempted to preach, 
and succeeded so well that Wesley, wdio was strongl}y in favor of the strict discipline of 
the church, listened to the counsel of his mother to hear him before denouncing^ Mm, 
and then granted him leave to preach. He was the first itinerant lay -preacher In the 
Methodist denomination. In 1744 he attended the first conference at the Foundry 
church, having been ordained in Ireland by the bishop of Londonderry, who was 
friendly to Wesley. He was introduced by Wesley into London society, where lie con- 
tracted a marriage with a lady in a position far superior to his own. In 1746 he attended 
the third conference at Bristol, and was persecuted in company with other followers of 
Wesley, being at one time kidnaped and pressed into the king’s service. In 1764 he 
became estranged from Wesley on account of some disagreement in church matters, and 
associated hiinself with Bell, an ex-life-guardsman turned local preacher, who, possess- 
ing great personal magnetism and wild enthusiasm, had a powerful influence over Mm. 
He joined Bell in advocating doctrines so strongly opposed to the reasonable interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, that a decided breach was made between his followers and Wes- 
ley, and he withdrew from the Foundry church and founded a society of 170 members 
who had seceded with him. He continued with this people for 30 years, and when 
helpless from a stroke of paralysis, Wesley remembered and visited Mm, and afterward 
preached to his people in the chapel whicli he had occupied. 

MAXIMIANUS 1. See Diocletian, awfe. 

MAXIMIANUS IL See Galebius, 

MAXIMILIAN I., one of the most distinguished of the German emperors, the son and 
successor of Frederick III., was b. at Neustadt, near Yienna, March 33, 1459. In his 
19th year he married Maria, the only child and heiress of Charles the bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, and was soon involved in war with Louis XI. of France, who attempted to seize 
some of her possessions. Maximilian, although successful in the field, was compelled, 
by the intrigues of Louis in the Netherlands, and disaffection stirred up there, to betroth 
Ms daughter Margaret, a child of four years old, to the dauphin, afterwards Charles 
YIIL, and to give Artois, Flanders, and the duchy of Burgundy as her clowiy. In 1486 
he was elected king of the Romans. Insurrections in the Netherlands, encouraged and 
supported by France, occupied much of his time, and again involved him in war with 
Louis XI. He afterwards repelled tlie Hungarians, who had seized great part of the 
Austrian territories on the Danube; and the Turks, who in 1493 invaded Carinthia, Car- 
iiiola, and Steiermark. He again took up arms against France, because Charles YIII. 
sent back his daughter, and married Anne of Bretagne, in order to acquire that great 
province. A peace was, however, soon concluded at Sealis in 1493, Maximilian receiv- 
ing back the provinces which he had given with his daughter. On the death of Iiis 
father in 1493, he became emperor, and he subsequently married Bianca Sforza, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Milan. He applied himself wuth wisdom and vigor to the internal 
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.ladministratioii of the empire, took measures for the preservation of peace -in Germany, 
And eiicoiiniged the cultivation of the arts and sciences. But lie was soon again involved 
In wars against the Swiss, the Yeiietians, and France. He sought to put a stop to 
French caniqiiests in Italy, and was at drst successful; but after various changes of for« 
Ume, and years of war, mingled with many political complications, he was compelled to 
give lip Lilian to France, and Yeroiia to tlie Yenetians. Hor was ]?>Iaxim Ilian more sue-, 
cessfiil against the Swiss, who in 1499 completely separated themselves from the German 
empire. '^Tlio hCTeditary dominions of his house, however, were increased during his 
reign liy several peacefiii additions; and the maniage of bis son Philip with the Infanta 
Juiuia, and of his daughter ^^largaret with the infant Juan of Spain, led to the subse- 
quent union of Spain with Austria ; Avhilst the marriage of two of his grandcliiidren with 
the son and daiigiiter of Ladislaiis, king of Hungaryand Bohemia, brought both these 
kingdoms to tlie'Austrian monarchy. Slaximilian died at Weis, in Upper Austria, Jan, 
12'. iol9. He was r)f a chivalrous character. He w'rote various works on war, garden- 
ing, hunting, and architecture, some poems, and an autobiography full of marvels. 

MAXIMILIAW II., Joseph, King of Bavaria, son of Ludvig I., %Yas b. Nov, 28, 1811. 
He married in 1842 the princess .Maria Hedwig, cousin to the present king of Prussia. 
Until 1848 he took no part in political atfairs, but devoted bimself to agricultural and 
otber improvements, and to the pursuits of literature and science. In tirat year of the 
revolutionary excitement, be was suddeiily called to the throne, ■ on his father's abdica- 
tion, and adopted a policy accordant with the liberal tendencies of the time. Eeac- 
tionary measures wmre afterwards to some extent adopted; but Maximiban’s reign was 
chiefly signalized by the eucouragemeiit of science. He was regarded with no favor by 
the ultramontane party, hut without respect to their opposition, he brought to Municii 
men of liberal opinions, eminent in literature and science. He died Mar., iS04. 

MAXIMILIAN, Empeso.r op Mexico, otherwdse Ferbihakb Maximieiax Joseph, 
Archduke of Austria, wtas b. on July 6, 1832. He was the son of the archduke Francis 
Charles, and the younger brother of Francis Joseph I. Maximilian, who received a 
careful education, "was very popular as governor of the Lombard- Venetian kingdom. In 
1862 the French were induced to interfere in the affairs of Mexico and in 1863 
nailed together an assembly of notables. This body decided in favor of monarch^q 
and a deputation was appointed to offer the crown of Mexico to Maximilian. After 
deliberation he solemnly accepted it; and in June, 1864, he entered Mexico. He >vas 
of course warmly welcomed by the clerg}*' and the army; but he soon found that 
they expected him to sanction abuses which lie felt bound to" condemn; though he gained 
the* support of the liberals. For a time all went well ; but he vainly tried to reconcile 
Mexican parties, who had no other object in vie'w than pow'er and pilace. A proclama- 
tion he was induced to make in Oct., i865, threatening to punish with death under the 
laws of war all who offered resistance to the government (asked for merely to suppress 
brigandage), was so employed both by the iniperialist and French commanders, that 
under it many estimable liberal officers ivere cruelly shot as robbers. Juarez and his 
followers again raised the standard of independence. " At the same time, Louis Napoleon 
had to contemplate the withdrawal of his troops. In vain the empress, a daughter of 
Leopold I. of Belgium, went to Europe to enlist support for her husband; her reason 
gave way under the continued grief and excitement brought on by disappointment. 
The French were most anxious that Maximilian should leave with their troops; but he 
felt bound as a man of honor to remain, and share the fate of his folloivers. At tlio 
head of 10,000 men, he made a brave defense of Queretaro against a liberal army under 
Escobedo. On the night of May 14, 1867, gen. Lopez betrayed him. The liberal min 
ister of war ordered Maximilian and gens. Miramon and Mejia to be tried by court-mar 
tial; and it was in vain the European ministers protested against this breach of the laws 
of civilized warfare. The trial was of course a mere farce, and the charges chiefly 
rested on the proclamation above referred to and the executions wdiich followed it. On 
July 19, the three prisoners ivere shot. After some delay, the body of Maximilian 
was given up to his relatives, and “was conveyed to Europe in an Austrian frigate. After 
the death of Maximilian, his writings were published under the title of Aus dfeinem 
Leben; BeisesMzzm, Aphorismen, Gedihhte, etc. (7 vols. 1867). 

MAXIMIN, Caiits Julius Yerijs Maximinub, a Roman emperor; b. in the latter 
part of the 2nd century. He was originally a Thracian shepherd. Attracting the atten- 
tion of the emperor Beptimiiis Severiis by his immense size and wmnderful feats of 
strength and agility, he was admitted to the army; was rapidly advanced for Ms bravery, 
put in command of a new legion raised in Pannonia, and obtained great influence over 
the soldiers. At the head of this legion he followed Alexander in his campaign against 
the Germans. When the army was encamped on the hanks of the Rhine, he conspired 
against Alexander, and caused him to he put to death in his tent, wdth his mother Mam- 
miea, a.d. 235, Being proclaimed emperor, he named his son Maximus Caesar, and made 
Mm colleague in the empire. He continued the w'ar against the Germans, and devastated 
a large x>art of the country beyond the Rhine. But his cruelty and rapacity aroused the 
Indignation of the people. For alleged conspiracy against liini he put to death Magnus, 
a senator, with 4,000 other persons, and for the imperial treasury confliscated the munici- 
pal property. He also opposed Christianity, and persecuted the bishops who had been 
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favored by Alexander. Tbe provinces of iifrica revolted and proclaimed Gordianuie 
wlio was soon after acknowledged by the senate and people. Kome, fearing^ the ven 
geance of maximio, the senate proclaimed emperors Clodius Papienus Maximus and 
Decimus Gceliiis Balbinus, and with them was associated by order of the people a nephew 
of the younger Gordianus. Maximin having crossed the Isoiizo, laid siege to xlquileia 
in Italy, hut met with strong resistance from the garrison and people. The soldiers 
mutinied and killed both him and his son in 238. Maximin was a tierce soldier, and his. 
ton a handsome but arrogant youth. 

MAXIMS, LEGxAL, a term used by members of the legal profession and writers on 
jurisprudence to denote those brief and pithy utterances, which by general consent have 
been accepted as embodying in proverbial form the accumulated wisdom of the past, the 
well-determined general principles vrhich are the foundation of both law and equity. As 
these general principles are founded on the natural law of justice, safety, and public 
policy", they are not liable to change by statute or local enactment; and however the 
legislative power may see fit to apply them in particular instances, the basis of the law is 
the same iii all countries. Hence it follows that the utterances of ancient Roman magis- 
trates and authors of legal treatises remain to this day of as much force and truth afi 
wdien first promulgated. As the code of Justinian forms the basis of the civil law,^ still 
in force over most countries of Europe, and as the works of all the earlier writers of our 
English common law were couched in the Latin language, it is not surprising that by far 
the largest, number of these maxims are in Latin, which tongue, moreover, is adapted to< 
give such maxims their needful condensation and pi'ecision. In very few instances can 
the maxims be traced to their original sources; many are derived from the Roman law; 
many are from continental jurists of the middle ages; while a very large number were- 
enunciated by early English judges and writers, and still others are of quite modern 
origin. The form in which they are expressed is often varied and in many cases an 
abbreviated form is employed by most lawyers in place of the full utterance. Like other- 
expressions of the common law, the maxims derive their force and authority in the first 
place through the truth and justice of the principles which they enunciate, and, secondly, 
through the universality of their acceptance and application by courts in the past. They 
are not, therefore, of absolutely equal and binding authority, or rather it is impossible to- 
draw a line strictly dividing accepted maxims from mere expressions of opinion. While 
it has been said tliat maxims resembled both mathematical axioms and proverbs, it is true 
that they differ from both mateiially in their nature, being more the outcome of induc- 
tive reasoning than are axioms, and more carefully framed and specifically applicable* 
than proverbs. The number of those universally accepted as law is very large indeed. 
Works devoted entirely to the consideration of the meaning and application of this form 
of law have been published by several authors. Perhaps it would be safe to put the 
number of those maxims wdiicli are properly so-called, not mere dicta, and which are in 
common use, as not less than two hundred. If the definition be made broader in both; 
respects, we must add to this many hundreds. Bouvier in his Law JDictiona/rp gives a 
very complete list, which cannot fall far short of two thousand distinct maxims. The- 
reacler will most easily understand the nature and style of this class of pithy legal say- 
ings by examining a few which are selected from the great mass, mainly with regard to 
their brevity and frequent use. Such are ; eamat emptor—ht the buyer be on his guard — 
a most important principle of the law of contracts, but not to be construed too strictly; 
Qid facet per aUtm, faeit per se — he who acts by another, acts himself-— in which may be 
seen the main principle of the law of agency; ^quitas sequUur equity follows tire* 

\ Ex niMo mhil fit^-^tvom nothing comes nothing: Emm est eelare fratidem — to con- 
ceal a fraud is itself *a fraud; A VimpoBdUe mil rCeBt tenu-— no one is bound to do what is 
impossible, the language being what is called “law French”; JIM jus, ibiTemedium — 
where there is a right there is a remedy; IgnoranMa legu neminem excusat — ignorance of 
the law excuses no one; also expressed by Igmmiitia facti excusat, ignorantia legis non 
-ignorance of fact, but not of law is an excuse; Priar tempore, potior 
in time, first in right; Ideertum est, quod cerium reddi potest— AheA is certain which may 
be rendered so. Among those commonly given in English may be mentioned: Acte 
indicate the intention; When the equities are equal tlie law shall prevail; When the 
foundations fail, all fails; Once a fraud, always a fraud. 

As may be readily perceived, the dilficulty in practically employing these and the 
many similar maxims, is twofold; first, in correctly amplifying and expounding the- 
extended meaning sought to be conveyed in the condensed form; and, secondly, in 
properly appljdng it to the adjudication of the particular facts of the case in question; 
and it is the work more especially of the writer of treatises on the various branches of 
law and equity to perform the first duty; while to the active practitioners and to tto 
judges emergencies are constantly presented, calling for the exercise of the latter func- 
tion’ 

MAXIMIFM, in matheraatics, the greatest value of a variable quantity or magnitude^ 
in opposition to the least. More strictly, a maximiun is such a value as k 

greater than those immediately preceding and following it in a series; and a mmimum is 
a value which is less than those immediately preceding and following it, so that a func- 
tion may have many maxima and minima unequal among themselves, as in the case of a 
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curve alternately, approacliing otApXmtw‘^orcouio sections. The 

maxima and minima are to be • I ^he difeereutial calculus, and even of 

thorougii investigation 0 i Beriiouilli, Newton, Maclaiirin, Mer, and 

the calculus of variations. themselves in this department of matliematic^. 
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MAXWELL, Huoii, 1787-1878; |!- ‘^and entered the profession of the law 
childhood; graduated at Columbia colle^^e i < i' " <ind skillful advocate. He was 
m"Yo“k. where he becn^ J™'" " mlln 1814 and district attorney for New 
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in boyhood at the Edmhuigh aca -. • nf' Edinburgh before he was fifteen, and when 
Mm by prof. Eorbes. to the Iloyul ot Euclid, and the 

he had received no instruction “ university of Edinburgh, work- 

merest elements of algebra. He sj. ' devouring’’ all sorts of scientific w^ks in 

ing with physical and chemical a,pparatus mid de\om rpj^^y of BolUng 

the library. During this period %luh Tlius he brought to Cambridge, in the- 

Ounex, and On the immense for so young a man, 

autumn of 1860, a mass of private tutor.^ But by shscr strength of mt el- 

hut in a state ot disorder appalling Hiowledo'e how to use it to advantage under the 

lect, thougli with the “Led M 1854 the position of second wrangler, and 

conditions of the examination, o^leal of the Smith’s prize, 

was equal with the senior wumglei u ic h ^ Marischal college, Aberdeen; m 
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Cambridge. There can be no qualified; and the Cavendish labarato ); , 

one for which he was m everj \\a} ‘ remains as remarkable a monument to his 

erected and furnished imder 1 is ‘ skill as it is to the well-directed mimih- 

wide-ranging pi’iictical knowledge tiu mfiTTiol vision in power of penetration, and 

^nce of ttsioble founder. Ip® all his success, 
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theory of electric and magnetic ® v!„], required for the one senes of 

tory theory of light; and the «“';“^P°"gountiA<r for the othm's also. One grand test is- 
phenomena, is shown P. the velocity of light ought to he cqm 

found in the fact that, if hi» hjl . plectrostatic unit. We are not yet suiC ol 

to the ratio of the ;P^„e4er cent- hut the most probable values ot eacai 

either quantity to within two P J, jg bevoiid doubt. In Nature, vol. vii. p. 4<8, 
agree so well as.ahnost to put the P P°^\"^“^^Xable discoveries in. this extraordinary 
the reader will find an account o _ ,vwi-ll in the very front rank of scientihc men. 
hook, which suffices ot itselt attention and in which his numerous dis- 

subject for his splendid dis- 

” He obtained the Adams prize i^.'^Xo/th^riuSe^^ Sf Saturn, in which he 

cussion of the dynamical ^nditioiwol ^ continuld existence of .these rings is. 


of gases, wilh tlieir singular the dimensions of the part,i- 

furion, the length of tl‘® is a classic in science, 

cles of various gases. His Biadfo- y odious subjects, mathematical, optical, dynami- 
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Eesearches of the Mon. Henry Gamndisli, a work wliicli shows that that remarkable man 
had (a hundred years ago) made out for himself much of what was till very lately looked 
upon as one of the chief triumphs of the present century. 

Maxwell obtained the Keith prize of the royal society of Edinburgh for a valuable 
investigation of stresses and strains in girders and frames; he took a prominent part in the 
construction of the British association unit of electrical resistance, and in the writing of 
its admirable reports on the subject; and he discovered that viscous fluids, while yielding 
to stress, possess double refraction. He was excessively ingenious in illustration, 
especially by means of diagrams; and possessed a singular power of epigrammatic versi- 
iication, as the reader of Mature and Blackwood cannot fail to remember. Some of Ms 
last and very best scientific work adorns and enriches the new edition of EnGychpmdia 
JBritanmca. In these days of materialism it is not superfluous to record that he was, in 
the full sense of the word, a Christian; and that he asserted that he had examined every 
form of atheism which he had met, wdth the result of finding that all ultimately required 
the recognition of a personal God. 

MAXWELL, William, 1735-98; b. probably in Ireland ; entered the army in America 
in 1758, and took part in the French war and the war of the revolution; was col. of 'a 
Xew Jersey battalion in the Canadian campaign of 1776 ; commanded the New Jersey 
brigade in the battles of Brandywine and Germantown ; was engaged in the pursuit of 
Clinton in New Jersey, and took a prominent part in the battle of Monmouth; was engaged 
in Sullivan’s expedition against the Indians in 1779, and in the battle of Springfield in 
1780, shortly after which he resigned. He enjoyed the esteem and confidence of Wash- 
ington. 

MAXWELL, William Hamilton, 1794-1850; b. in Ireland; and when 19 years of 
age graduated at Trinity college, Dublin. After traveling some years he took orders in 
the English church, and was in 1820 made rector of Ballagh, county Connaught. As 
there was not at that time a single Protestant in the parish, Maxwell found leisure to 
engage in literary pursuits. He wrote in all about 20 volumes, most of which were stories 
of "military life; among them may be mentioned, O'Hara, Stories of Waterloo, The Bark 
Lady of Donna, The Bmonae and EamUing BecoUections of a Soldier of Fortune. He wrote 
also a life of the duke of Wellington, and contributed many papers in the Dublin Uni- 
■I'ersiiy Magmim mxdi Bentley's Miscellany. “Christopher North” spoke of Maxwell in 
the Koctes as a true sportsman, and successful in “ many picturesque descriptions of the 
wildest scenery in Connaught, many amusing and interesting tales and legends, and much 
good painting of Irish character,” 

MAXWELL^ Sir William Stikling, ll.b., b. near Glasgow, Scotland, in 1818; 
bore the name of Stirling until 1866, when by the death of sir John Maxwell, his mater- 
nal uncle, he succeeded to a baronetcy and assumed the name of Maxwell. He gradu- 
ated at Cambridge in 1839, after which he visited Spain and Prance, devoting several 
years to studies of the history, literature, and art of Spain at the close of the mediaeval 
period. Among his works Annals of the Artists of Spain; Cloister Life of Charles F., 
and Velasquez and his Works. He was elected to parliament for Perthshire in 1852, and 
represented that borough most of the time for a period of more than 20 years. He was 
rector of the university of St. Andrews in 1863, and of that of Edinburgh in 1872, and 
in 1875 was elected chancellor of the university of Glasgow. 

MAY [Lat. Mams, contracted from Magius, is from a root mag, or (Sans.) mah, to 
grow; so that May is just the season of growth], the fifth month of the year in our 
present calendax*, consists of 31 days. The common notion that it was named Maius 
by the Bomans in honor of Maia, the mother of Mercury, is quite erroneous, for the 
name was in use among them long before they knew anything either of Mercury or his 
mother. The outbreak into new life and beauty which marks nature at this time 
instinctively excites feelings of gladness and delight; hence it is not wonderful that the 
event should have at all times been celebrated. The first emotion is a desire to seize 
some part of that profusion of flower or blossom which spreads around us, to set it tip 
in decorative fashion, pay it a sort of homage, and to let the pleasure it excites find 
expression in dance and song. Among the Bomans the feeling of the time found vent 
in theix floralia, ox floral games, which began on the 28th of April, and lasted a few days. 
The 1st of May — May-day — was the chief festival both in ancient and more modern 
times. Among the old Celtic peoples a festival called heltein (q. v.) was also held on this 
day, but it does not seem to have been connected with flowers. In England, as w© 
learn from Chaucei^tiiid other writers, it was customary, during the middle ages, for all, 
both high and low— even the court itself— to go out on the first May morning at an early 
hour “ to fetch the flowers fresh.” Hawthorn (q.v.) branches were also gathered; these 
were brought home about sunrise, with accompaniments of horn and tabor, and all 
possible signs of joy and merriment. The people then proceeded to decorate the doors 
and windows ot their houses with the spoils. By a natural transition of ideas, they gave 
the hawthorn bloom the name of the ‘ ‘ May they called the ceremony the bringing 
home the May;” they spoke of the expedition to the woods as “going a-Maying.” The 
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Norton, and prof. ‘ic; nq^tor of the Unitarian church m 

Boston in 1833, and short, y cAe to Boston to agitate the , 

Brooklyn, Conn. When, “ ™iS those who seconded his 

ilavery question, Mr. May was^ Amnm the cause of inSnediate emancipation, and - 

.efforti Be joined the first somety to pio^ Crandall, a Quaker > 

lived to witness the utter Canterbury, Conn., to pupils of 

■was persecuted for opening hei ^ ^ and stood up bravely hetoen her and 

African lineage, he became hei fnend^nd^^ np by 

her persecutdra; and though he did not ea _^ ^ result ttnder the 

violence, he did succeed in haffli h _ _ ' p™ngf;rjcpt, a pubiio sentiment against slav- 

formsof la-w, and i^a™dsmg m that pait of determined the political 

ciy that has never been overcome few York, furnished him with the 

status of the state hseU. The late AUiiui ^ defense of Prudence Crandall, 

funds necessary to Prosecute a vigoious camp jg^ Xn 1834 Mr. May resigned 

■and to establish a press tor the enii Menme t ot agent of the Mass-achusetts 

his pastorate in Brooklyn to a°«®P* m the years 1835-36, when 

-antislavery society. He was » PJihhc lecturer agmmt slavery as con- 

mohs were epidemic, and h\hle was often any\arshuess of spirit or 

spicuous as his courage, ai^ he was ne „„gtor of the Unitarian church in bouth 
Aguage. Oct. 26, 1836, he ^as settled « P^ “ f solicitation of the late 

SciWe, Mass., where he remained ™ ipSMitn, « me ear 

Horace Mann, tlicn secretai-y ot the ^ate boa^ ^ g |e, N. Y.,,to 

xmars of the normal school at Lexington, in . ^ fl4th. In that city 

become pastor of a Dmtariau societj'- A „ - gvei-y institution of public 

he identified himself with the cause ot educatton and^.1^^^^ / gg,,. 

charity, and was greatly ^Aok part in the famousrescue of the slave 

slant refuge for tugttiveslav^^^^^^^^^ P gjjg^gg against the tiigitive 

■‘ Jeny” trom his legal captors at bjiacusc in isoi at Auburn. A him- , 

slave law he and 17 others 'were 'inchcte .,ecomT)iinied the prisoners to Auburn, and 
dred of the best Imown citizens of ^^y^fcuse aecomp ■ c yiTjUiam H. Seward 

when they were required to gi^ve ^nd‘he al4 invited the rescuers and their 

was the firet to aflix his name to t^e Pond, and “ two other gentlemen united in 

friends to his own Pouse tor ‘’cBcshme^^ Mr Mg aura „ 

a public declaration that they had ‘ as to the fact, but would 

they were ready for trial, and fj^+Ll^titv and extreme wickedness of the fugitive 

rest their defense upon ‘‘the "uconsntutionality a id txtteme wm^^ during the 

slave law;” but the ^®P'*ct attorney nevu b s - comfort of union soldiers, and 

war, was constantly engaged in labors loi ^P® 1'®” in aSociations for the relief of the 

■»s£ ■>< '■» 
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Mecollmiions of the AntMcb^eTy^ Convict appeared "before Ms sdeS'tli, His Memoir by 
Thomas J. Mumford was published in 1873. 

MAY, ThomAuS, an English historian and poet, 1595-1650; b. Sussex, Eng., of an 
ancient fiWly; educated at'Cambridge; repaired to London, became a member of Gray’s 
Inn and was admitted to the bar. He published the tragedies ot Antigone and Agnp;^na-^ 
a comedy entitled and other works. Some of his poems were published by 

snecial command of Charles I, with whom he was a favorite. Abandoning the court 
he became a republican. He was secretary to CromweU durin| the civil war and 
employed to write its history. This was published originally m Latin, ^and translated 
into English in 1650. He published two poems on the reigns of Henry H. and Edward 
III. He translated into English verse Sdeoted Epigrams of Martial, Georgies, and 

Lucan’s Pharsalia, to the last of which he wrote a continuation in English and Latin. 
His Eistory of the English Parlmnent, begmn Nov., 1640, was edited by Baron Maseres, 
and translated into French by Guizot. He was buried in Westminster abbey, but soon 
after the restoration Ms body was disinterred and thrown into a pit m the adjoining bt. 
Margaret’s churchyard, A monument which had been erected over his grave was demol- 
ished. 

MAY, Sir Thomas Ebskinb, b. England, 1815; educated at Bedford school, became ■ 
assistant librarian of the house of commons in 1831, and entered the bar in 1838. _ In 
1844 he published a treatise on the Law, Pidmleges, Piyceedings, and Usages of Parka-- 
merit, which has become a standard authority on parliamentary law. In 1846 he was 
made examiner of petitions for private bills, and the next year he was appointed taxing- 
master to the house of commons, of which he became clerk in 1871. In 1849, he pub- 
lished in pamphlet Eeniarhs and Suggestions with a View to EaciUtate the Dispatch of 
PuMie Business in Parliament; in 1850, another pamphlet, On the Consolidation of the 
Election Latos, and in 1861-63, The Gonstitiitional History of England since the Accession of 
George IIL, 1760-1860. This work is supplementary to Hallam’s, and brings the consti- 
tutional history of England down to the present generation. It is a sound and trust- 
worthy book, without special brilliancy. Sir Thomas published, in 1877, Democracy in 
Europe — a History; and he has contributed to the Edinburgh Pemw and the Law Maga- 
zim, , 

HATA is, in the PurEnic mythology of the Hindus, flie personified will or energy of 
the supreme being, who, by her, created the universe; and as, in this later doctrine, the 
world is unreal or illusory, M^y^ assumes the character of illusion personified. In this 
sense, also occurs in the tor Yedtoa philosophy, and in some of the sectarian, 
philosophies of India. 

MAY' AS, a race of Indians found in the countries of Yucatan, Guatemala, and! 
Tobasco, presenting a subject of interest as to their origin and habits, and their position 
as regards civilization. They differ decidedly, and in many respects, from other native 
races of that region. By some they are regarded as of wholly distinct origin; but by 
most ethnologists it is tlioilght that they are descended from the ancient Toltecs, the 
builders of the extensive and grand structures whose ruins may be seen at XJxmal, 
Oopan, Itza, and other sites in the neighborhood. The traditions of the ‘Mayas indicate* 
that they have occupied the country for from 600 to 800 years, and it is not improba- 
ble that the Toltecs may have merged with tribes immigrating from Cuba or the 
Antilles, Tlie comparatively high degree of civilization is, doubtless, derived through 
the Toltec descent. Mayapan, the northern part of Yucatan, was in ancient times their 
chief home ; and in that locality are the ruins of many noble cities. In their early his- 
tory, though possessed of skill in architecture, with some knowledge of navigation and 
commerce., and though using an alphahet and written language, the Mayas were semi- 
barbarous in many respects, such as painting and tattooing tlie body and compressing 
the heads of their infants. After the Spanish invasion the Mayas were gained over to 
Christianity, after the usual fashion of the invaders, by fire and sword. 'Many of their 
savage customs were laid aside ; but in 1848 occurred a most extensive uprising of the 
natives ill many parts of Mexico, and the race regained its independence. Little com- 
munication has been held with them since, Inxt it is said that they are once more lapsing 
into their old religion, which, like all those of Mexican origin, was founded on the 
basis of human sacrifice, and was blood-stained and revolting in the extreme. The 
ancient language and the alphabet of the Mayas liave long been a subject of discussion 
by grammarians and students of comparative philology. The alphabet proper contains 
29. characters, two or three forms being used for some of the English letters, while d, f 
g, q, r and r are w^auting; s and s are denoted by the same hieroglyphic, as are also i' 
and There are in use, additionally, a set of marks indicating syllabic sounds. The 
manuscripts in existence are WTitten upon bark, and the lines read from right to left. 
A number of grammars and dictionaries of the language exist, mostly in Spanish and 
French. The latest is that of Dr. Behrend (1875). 

MAY'-APPLB. See Podophyllum, ante. 

MAYBOLE, a Inirgh of regality, in the county of Ayr, Scotland, 9 m. s. of the town of 
that name, and on the line of the Ayr and Girvan railwajL Pop. ’71, 3,797, wdio am 
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Knox in a house at Maybole, which is still shown. 

MAY BUG. See Cockchafeb, ante. 

MAYENCE. SeeMAiHZ. ^ „ w of France which rises in the depart- 

menAlo^-S infaSrg’iS^o^ §t'itc%ltnc^nt’ tL 

TMs river gives its name to the department of ^ ^aiou. Area, 1990 sq.m. ; 


a- *«»«s ?' S'"' tS toprs;d[«;p.r m«»,- 

situated, has several squme| and li . Manufactures of calico and 

loi»the extreme steepness ot its nairow anu w m.. ^ 

iiiicii. Pop. 8,836. ^ .j, 

MATEE, AnFBED jVUbshall haf since 

1856 lie was appointed Vnllpo-P in Missouri: in Pennsylvania college; 

heid a similar position ^es mins er Hohoken, N. J., where 

in, Lehigh university, and in the fe the editors of the AmeTiean Journal of Scic itee 

heremSn*. Hevrasfor a time one ot to science, of which may be 

and Arfe, and has of Matter, 1858; Researches m - 

noted: Estmation of the Wetg^^ gf 4My<stics 1874 Since Ms connection with 

Sro-Magnetim, 1878; and he has made many 

le Stevens institute, he made a peculty established the connec- 

interesting experimpts, aad ®ome valuable discme ^ determining 

■tion between the Pi^^h and duration of a so ^^h located^ the organs of 

He has also developed new processes for analyzing sound, an 

has made researches into the nature of electiici y. ^ ^ i 

MATEE. 

American legation at Mexico. He la 1844 he published the 

American, In 1867 he the name of Mexico m it was and i^ describ- 

results of his observations in Mexico, _ith some account of the ancient 

ing the political and social state ^ subject he returned in his mw; 

Mexican civilization. To the latte ^ ,i„ THTiiir»V\ ‘inneared in 3 vols. in 1851, is of con' 

Astea, Spanish, M?x?can history after^he Spanish conquest. In 1854 his 

siderable value tor the study (rf Mexican Unto y from its subiect 

Captain Oanot came out, devoted to the published in 1856, his Observattms 

, Ml«rHe was^one of th^e founders of the Maryland his- 

MAYEK, Johann Tobias, ^'Stions^’^^He°taught mShemMics for 

r-sj-Sd-tyS e-shrift? 

founding the cosmographical society of A uremb^^^^ The mrntwn of 

trihuted a number of use of the equations of condition, winch 

the Moon, in which he be was appointed director of the 

have since been so generally applied in 1 ?ot i life, he did much to advance 
observatory of G»‘‘“g®“- Hi^ 

the sciences of astronomy and “av^^io . PvSlems which was followed the same year, 

r£SSd'S?.u. mS b«»d «i«ind.,. Id tt. -d. y« f o- 
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covered tlie repeating circle, wliich was afterward used with so much success by Bord% 
in measuring the arc of the meridian. He left a large number of scientific memoirs. 

MAYER, Junius Robeet, Dr., a German physicist, h. in Heilbroun, Wilrtemberg, 
1814. He attended the gymnasium at Heilbroun, studied iiiedicine at Tubingen, and 
finished his course at Munich and Paris. He made a voyage to Java in 1840, and while 
there he made observations on the blood which led him to the investigation of the sub- 
ject of animal heat, and finally to that of the conservation and correlation of forces. 
i.fter his return to Heilbroun he became town physician, which interrupted his inve® 
tigations, hut he published a preliminary notice of the work he had accomplished up to 
184:2, in Liebig's A/wictfe# def Ohemie uml PJimriiaciexm^QT litlQ Bemerlamgenuh^^^ 
Krafteder unbelebten Matur. In 1845, lie made a fuller explanation of the subject in a 
memoir, under the title, Pk orgimisclie Bewegung m ihrem Zimmmenliangemit dem 8toff- 
wedml 111 1848 he published Beitragemr Bynamis den Himmels, md in 1851 the essay 
for which he is perhaps more generally known in popular science, that upon the mechani- 
cal equivalent of heat, in wdiich he developed and expanded the principles laid down in 
his former papers. His argument is that the sun's power is tlie source of all energy on 
the earth, nature storing up the light and heat, and molding it into permanent forms,, 
from which other kinds of energy may be derived. In this way various potential con- 
ditions are formed, plants storing up power to be afterward transferred to animals and 
diifusedin motion or -work; or the plants in the form of wood and coal may liberate 
their forces by combustion. He deterinined the numerical relation between heat and 
work, and followed up his investigation considering the vast amount of heat gener- 
ated by gravity when the force continues its action through sufficient space; concluding* 
that the gravitating force between the sun and the earth possessed a hea|. equivalent 
to a mass of 6,000 times the w^eight of the earth, and that the light and heat of the 
sun are maintained by the constant impact of meteoric matter. In 1848 Dr. Mayer 
incurred the displeasure of many of his former friends by taking sides against the revolu- 
tionists, and the attacks made "upon his scientific investigations so affected him as tO' 
throw him into a sleepless condition which resulted iu delirium, during which he leaped 
from a window 80 ft. high, sustaining severe injuries, from which, how^ever, after a 
long time he recovered, hiis works have been published under the title. JDieMechanilc der- 
Wdrm<s, (Stuttgart, 1861). The Copley medal was awarded to him by the royal society 
of London in 18‘71. 

MAYER, Kaeu, 1799-1862, b. Germany; a voluminous composer for the piano. Hc' 
vent to Russia wuth Ms father, udio ■was a member of a regimental band, in 1812. 
'While at Moscow he was a i)upil of the pianist John Field. After a residence in Paris 
and Brussels, and a tour through Germany, he went hack to Russia, where he won a 
high reputation as a teacher of the piano. He gave lessons at St. Petersburg and Mosr 
cow, but finally made his home in Dresden, where he died; He left 851 compositions 
for the piano, of which the more pretentious are concertos for the piano and orchestra. 

MAY-FLY. See Epheivieea. 

MAY'HEM. See Beating AND WouNDmu, 

MAYHEW, Expeeience, 1673-1758, b. Martha’s Yineyard. He was the oldest son of ' 
Rev. John Mayhew, and great-grandson of Gov, Thomas Mayhew. He began to preach tO' 
die Indians at the age of twenty-one, in 1694, and had the oversight of five or six Indian 
assemblies, which he continued for 64 years. Though not favored wuth a learned^ 
education, he became so conspicuous that Dr. Cotton Mather in a sermon printed at 
Boston in 1698, and reprinted in his Magnalia, London, speaking of more than thirty 
hundred Christian Indians,” and “thirty Indian assemblies,” adds: “ A hopeful and 
worthy young man, Mr. Experience Mayhew, must now have the justice done him of 
this character, that in the evangelical service among the Indians there is no man that 
exceeds this Mr. Mayhew, if there he any that equals him.” Having thoroughly mastered; 
the Indian language, which he had learned in infancy, he was employed by the commis- 
sioners to make a new version of the Psalms and the gospel of John, which he did in 
1709 in collateral columns of English and Indian. He was offered the degree of master 
of arts at Cambridge, which, though he declined, was conferred upon Irim at the public- 
commencement, July 8, 172k He published in V121 Indian Converts, comprising the- 
lives of 80 Indian preachers and 80 other converts, besides a volume entitled Grace De- 
fended, 



MAYHEW, Heney, 1812-76, b. London; son of a solicitor in good practice. Was 
sent to Westminster school, but twice ran away, and made a voyage to Calcutta on a 
riiip-of-war. On his return to London he passed three years in liis father’s law office as 
an articled clerk, traveled for a period in Wales, and finally adopted the literary profes- 
sion and settled in London. His first venture was theatrical. In company with Mr. 
Gilbert ^ Beckett lie took the Queen’s theater, where he produced the clever farce of 
The WaJidering Minstrel. x\.bout the same time he started a comic paper called Figaro in 
London, which was the precursor of Punch, of which Mr. Mayhew was also one of the 
founders. Between the years 1846-51, in conjunction with his brothers, Horace and 
Augustus, he brought out a number of fairy tales and farces, and a series of humorous 
fiketches, including 27ie Greatest Plague of Life; 'Whom to Marry, and How to Get Mar 
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wMcli Goldsmith lacked.” ^ ^ 

MAVprTPW t-r \ h T^ew York 1814: received an education and went west in early 
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'^'^MAYMw!* JoNATiL^N. 1720-66, b. JlartliA’s Vioey^, 

ST,S£ap«»^^ 


for Propagating the Gospel in Fcn'eign Parts. 

Thoaias 1592-1682, b. England; was a merchant in Southampton; 
emio-rited to America in 1631, and settled in Watertown in 1636, obtained in 1641 from 
the a«*ent of lord Sterling a grant of Miirtba’s Vineyard and the neighboring islands, 
IbontSOm from Hymouth rock. In 1642 he became both patentee and governor of 
SiS vineySd islands. His son having been f labor m the mi^ 

trv ‘it Edo-artown o-overnor Mayhew encouraged his work, both his advice and by 
in^ucingithe Indian sacliems to govern their people 

“loved and admired him as the most superior person they had eyei seen. They drew 
mi ‘I writin<r in their own language, signed by men of the greatest note and > 

dMlarino- riiat as they had freely submitted to the crown of England, so they resolved to 
aSsUhl Z-liL on tL island against their enemies. For 40 years, while he lived 
amono' them the English and Indians were at peace. While governor he also preached, 
r,ometinms even in his old age, 30 m. through the woods. When above four- 
Ilo^ vlars“f ale theFurged him to accept the pastoral charge of them, which, however 
he declined on account ofliis position as governor. He continued to preach to extieme 

°^'^MAYHEW, Thomas, 1631-57; the only son of 

land- received a liberal education; removed with bis father to jyiaitnas Yineyara in 
W43’; was called hy the settlers on the new plantation to the 

8oon learned the Indian language, and began to preach among Them. In 1651 theie 
wSe 199 men women and chifdren who professed to be worshiped of the true God 
Desirino- to ei’ve a more detailed account of the Indians than he could by letter, and to 
keeSraid in Ms WOTk, hremharked in 1657 for England with his brother-m-law and ^ 
Tnrltar. preacher, but nothing was ever again heard of the_ship. He was an earnest and 
successful minister, greatly beloved and esteemed by the Indians. . ' 

MAYHEW Thomas, b. London, 1810; brother of Henry and Horace; entered the 
profession of literature, and particularly distinguished himself by becoming a 

El the production of cheap reading matter for the poorer classes. He puWished ^ 
ber of works sold for a penny; including dictionaries and grammars, and founded the 

penny national library. 

MAYMEICE, or l^iMENAH, a city in independent Tmrkestan, about half way 
Balkb and Herat, on a river flowing n. tow the Jihun. 

mud huts, a frail bazaar built of brick, three mosques of mud, and two medresse, or 
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colleges of brick. It is considered by tbe natives to be a powerful strongbold, but its 
only defenses are a simple wall of eartb around the city, 20 ft. high; and a citadel sur- 
Toimded by a fosse, and situated upon a conspicuous hill of steep ascent. The people 
of the town, as well as those of the khanat, are bold and fearless riders, and of resolute, 
warlike character. 

MAYiSTADIER, WiLLLOi, 1806-71; b. Md., a graduate of West Point military 
academy* in 1827 ’was appointed brevet 2d. lieut. of artillery. He was at one time 
adiutant’of the artillerv school of practice at fort Monroe, having been previously 
assi^'iied to duty there, "in 1832 he was one of gen. Winfield Scott’s aids in the Black 
Hawk war in Illinois, and in 1835-38 served in the same capacity with gen. Macomb in 
the Seminole war, a contest between the Indians and settlers in Florida. In 1838 he was 
appointed capt. and acting inspector of ordnance, and placed on duty at the U. S. arsenal 
in Pikesville, Md. In 1842 he was promoted to assistant chief of ordnance, holding the 
position for ’several successive years, and was gradually advanced from maj. in 1861, 
to brevet brig. gen. in 1865. He was remarkable for fine abilities rendered useful by a 
varied experience, for sound judgment and careful discrimination. 

MAYNxlRD, Hobace, b. Mass, 1814; educated at Amherst college. Removed to 
Tennessee, and held the position of tutor, and afterwards that of professor of mathe- 
matics in the East Tennessee university. In 1844 he was admitted to the bar, and 
-eutered upon a law practice which became lucrative and important. He was a member 
of congress from 1857 to 1863, and during the rebellion suffered from serious losses of 
properliy. He was again elected to congress in 1866, and continued to represent the 
Knoxville, Tenn., district until 1873, and afterwards for two years was representative 
at large. He was appointed minister to Constantinople in 1875 and continued there 
until 1880, being appointed postmaster-general in August of the latter year. 

MAYNARD, Sir John, 1602-90; b. at Tavistock, England; educated at Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford. After the regular course of study in the Middle Temple he was called to 
the bar, having been made a member of parliament in the previous year, 1625. He wbs 
subsequentlv made a sergeant-at-law and king’s sergeant, but declined the place on the 
bench offered him by Charles II. in 1660. In a long political career, extending over 65 
years, sir John was a witness of and prominent actor in the most eventful crises of 
English liistory. An urgent advocate of increasing the power of the people, he never 
concurred in the extreme views taken by the radical republicans; an earnest Presby- 
terian, lie stood aloof from the absurd fauaticism of many in his party. He was active 
in the prosecution of Strafford and Laud, but strongly opposed the arbitrary power 
assumed by the army, and Cromweirs evident intention of making himself king in fact, 
if not in name; and for the position he took in this respect was twice imprisoned by 
onler of the protector in the to^wer of London. At the restoration the honor of knight- 
hood was conferred upon him by Charles II. ; and his political course under that mon- 
arch was judicious and conservative. In the time of the revolution and the accession of 
William and Mary, he showed great ability, and notably in the great conference held 
between the house of lords and the commons in regard to the abdication of James II., a 
measure wfiiich he strenuously advocated. In the same year, 1689, he was made a com- 
missioner of the great seal. Macaulay relates that when, at an interview with William 
III. , the king remarked to Maynard that he must have outlived all the lawyers of his 
time, sir John both wittily and truthfully replied, “Yes; and if your highness had not 
come to our assistance, I should have outlived the law, also.” Both as a statesman and 
as a lawyer and expounder of the true principles of the British constitution, Maynard 
occupied a very high position among the many remarkable men of his age. A number 
of his politicak speeches and legal decisions have been collected and published. 

MAY'^OOTH, a village of the co. Kildare, Ireland, 15 m. n.w. from Dublin by the 
Midland Great Western railway ; pop., including the college, ’71, 2,091. It is of some 
histovicul interest as the seat of the powerful family of the Geraldines, of whose castle 
large and very striking ruins still remain; and as the scene of more than one struggle 
with the English power, especially the “rebellion of Silken Thomas,” in the reign of 
Henry YIIL, and in the war of the confederates (1641-50). But its chief modern inter- 
est arises from the well-known Roman Catholic college, which supplied for many years 
rnraorial for strife tohhe zealots of the rival religious parties in Great Britain. This 
college was established during the ministry of Mr. Pitt, in the year 1795, by an act of 
the Irish parliament, in order to meet a necessity created by the utter destruction, through 
the French revolution, of the places of education in France upon which the Irish Cath- 
olic clergy, excluded by the penal iaw^s from the opportunity of domestic education, had 
hitherto been driven to rely. The original endowment, an annual vote of £8,928, was 
continued, although not without sustained opposition, by the imperial parliament after 
the act of union. In the year 1846 sir Robert Peel carried a bill for a permanent endow- 
ment of £26,000 a year, to which was added a grant of £30,000 for building purposes. 
The building erected under the original endowment is a plain quadrangle. The new 
college is a very striking Gothic quadrangle by Pugin, containing professors’ and 
:students’ apartments, lecture-halls, and a singularly fine library and refectory. Pugin’s 
design included a chapel and common-hall, which, owing to insufficiency of funds, have 
been postponed. Under the act of 1845 the college was to receive 500 students, all 



’ destined for the priesthood. The patronage of the 500 studentships was divided in the 
ratio of population among the bishops of the several sees of Ireland; but the candidates 
thus named were subjected, before matriculation, to examination in a comprehensive 
entrance course. The full collegiate course was of 8 years, 2 of which were given to 
classics, 2 to philosophy, and the remaining 4 tp the more directly professional studies of 
divinity, scripture, church history, canon law, and the Hebrew and Irish languages. 
The divinity students, 250 in number, received a money stipend of £20 annually; and 
at the close of the orchnary course, 20 scholarships, called from the founder, lord Dun- 
Ijoyne, “ Dunboyne scholarships,’' were assigned by competition to the most distinguished 
students, and might be held for 3 years. The legislative authority was vested in a board 
of 17 trustees, and the internal administration in an academical body, consisting of a 
president and vice-president, together with a numerous body of professors and deans. 
A visitorial power was vested in a board of 8 visitors, of whom 5 were named by the 
crown, and 3 elected by the trustees. In 1869, by the Irish church act (32 and 33 
Yict. c. 38-41), the Maynooth endowment was withdrawn — a capital sum, 14 times its 
. amount, being granted to the trustees for the discharge of existing interests. The 
college, liowevm’, is still maintained on the same footing. The educational arrange- 
ments are unaltered, and although the number of pupils, owing to the suspension of 
free studentships and exhibitions, has somewhat fallen off, the diminution is regarded 
as temporary. The visitorial powers created under the act of parliament are now exer- 
cised by visitors appointed by the trustees, and all state connection is at an end. The 
college also possesses some landed and funded property, the result of donations and 
bequests, the most considerable of which is that of lord Dunboyne, Roman Catholic 
bishop of Cork, who had for a time conformed to the Protestant faith. A great part of 
the college buildings was burned in ISlov., 1878. 

MA'YO, a maritime county of the province of Connaught, Ireland, is bounded on the 
n, and w. by the Atlantic ocean, e. by Sligo and Roscommon, and s. by Galway. Area, 
1,363,882 acres, of which 497,587 are arable; population, which in 1861 was 254,449, had 
fallen in 1871 to 246,030, of whom 238,319 were Roman Catholics, 6,096 Protestant 
Episcopalians, and the rest Protestants of other denominations. The coast-line of Mayo 
:is about 250 miles. The surface is very irregular, the interior being a plain bordered by 
two ranges of mountains. Of these ranges, the highest points are Oroagh Patrick, 
2,610 ft., and ISTephin, 2,646 ft. in height. The soil of the plain is fertile, and for the 
most part suitable either for tillage or for pasture, although the prevalence of rain and 
ungenial winds render tillage, especially of wheat and potatoes, precarious andunre- 
munerative. The number of acres under crop in 1878 was 192,021. The rearing of 
•cattle forms in most parts of the county the more ordinary pursuit of the agricultural 
population. In 1875 the number of cattle was 174,614; sheep, 800,328 ; and of pigs, 
53,661. Ironstone abounds in some districts, but, owing to want of fuel, no attempt is 
made to work it. An excellent marble is found in the north-western district, and 
there are several places in which slates are snccessfully quarried. The chief towns 
:are Castlebar, Westport, Ballina, and Ballinrobe. Almost the only occupations of the 
■; population are agriculture and fishing. A valuable salmon-fishery exists in the nver 
Moy; and the small lake of Lough Mask is the habitation of the well-known “gil- 
lardo” trout. The Irish language" is still spoken in a lar^e part of Mayo. The num- 
ber of pupils attending school" during 1875 was 50,173— an increase of nearly 10,000 since 
1871. 

Mayo formed part of the extensive territory granted by Henry II. to William de 
Burgho; but in the middle of the 14th c: one of the younger branches of the family, 
seizing on the counties of Galway and Mayo, threw off the English allegiance, 
adopted the “customs of the Irishry,” together with the Celtic name of MacWilliam. 
In the year 1575 the MacWilliam made iiis submission at Galway; but having subse- 
quently revolted, the district was finally subdued by sir Richard Bingham in 1586. The 
antiquities of Mayo are chiefly ecclesiarflcal. Four round towers are still in existence, 
.and there are at Cong the remains of a splendid abbey, which dates from the 12tli cen- 
tury. Tlie celebrated “ Cross of Gong,” now in the museum of the royal Irish academy. 
Was the archiepiscopal crosier of Tuam, once preserved in the abbey of that name. 

MAYO, Amoky Dwight, b. in Warwick. Franklin co , Mass., Jan. 31, 1823; edii- 
icated at Amherst college; studied theology with the rev. Hosea Ballou, formerly presi- 
<ient of Tufts college; from 1846 to 1854 was pastor of a Universalist church in Glouces- 
ter, Mass. ; from 1854 to 1856 preached in Cleveland, O. ; from 1856 to 1863 in Albany, 
K. Y. ; and from 1863 to 1872 in the church of the Redeemer (Unitarian), in Omcirinati, 
■0.; and from 1872 to 1880 was pastor of the Unitarian church in Springfield, Mass. 
During his whole public life he has been an earnest advocate of popular education, and 
has written much upon the subject. He has opposed with zeal the effort to secularize 
the public schools, contending for the use in them of the Bible as a means of moral 
instruction. He has also taken a decided stand in favor of the so-called “ Christiaa 
fimendment” to the constitution of the United States. For several years he was profes- 
sor of ecclesiastical polity in the Meadville (Penn.) theological school, visiting the 
institntioii yearly to deliver the uecessaiy lect\ires. He is at present the editor of the 
Mmsadmndu Journal of and engaged besides in general labors throughout 
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the country to stimulate popular interest in the school-system. His published works are ’ 
Me Balance; Memoirs of Mrs. 8. G. M Ma^a, liis first wife ; Graces and Powers of iJw^ 
GJiHsHam Symbols of the Ga^pital, a volume of sermons on the elements of 

Christian civilization. 

MAYO, Bichabd Southwell Bourke, Earl of, 1822-73 ; b. Dublin, Ireland ; edueatedi 
at Trinity college in that city. He was the sixth earl of Mayo, and, until his succession 
to the title at his father’s death in 1867, was known as lord hTaas. After graduation hc' 
traveled in Russia, and published an account of the trip in SL Petershurgh and Moscow 
(1845). His career in politics was most successful; he was twice returned to parliament,, 
and was made chief secretary for Ireland in 1852 by lord Derby, and again in 1858, 
and 1866, -when that statesman was in power, was reappointed to the same position; 
and under Disraeli’s administration was in 1868 made viceroy of India. Here he at once 
introduced extensive reforms in the conduct of the public service.^ To this matter he gave^ 
his most earnest attention, and it was while engaged in an examination of the penal set- - 
tlement at fort Blair among the Andeman islands that he met his death at the hands of " 
one of tlie convicts. It is generally believed that the act was prompted only by natural; 
malignity, and was not occasioned by any political cause. 

MAYO, William Starbuck; b. at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 1812; educated as a physi- 
cian, and took his degree at the Hew York college of physicians and surgeons in 1888.. 
Dr. Mayo is chiefly known as a traveler and writer of fiction. He spent some time in. 
Spain and in Morocco and other parts of North Africa; and the experience and informa- 
tion gained in these travels was employed with effect in his earlier novels. In fiction-, 
he has written Kaloolali (1849); Berber, or Mou7itaiiieers of the Atlas (1850); Momance 
Bust from the Historic Placer (1857); and Nerer Agam (1873). Of these, the first was the* 
most popular, and obtained a very large circulation. His books abound in incidents of 
adventure and perils, and show versatility, but bis character portrayal is, with one or 
two exceptions, inferior to his narrative. His style does not avoid extravagance; and 
sometimes, as in his last hook, is somewhat morbid. His work, however, is interesting, . 
and has not failed of readers. 


MAYOE (Fr. 7 ?^a^r«, Lat. major; seeMAOu), originally a steward, bailiff, oroverscei, . 
thence the chief magistrate of a city or corporate town in England or Ireland. The’ 
' mayor is the head of the local Judicature, and the executive officer of the municipality;, 
- he IS elected by the council from the aldermen or councilors, and holds office for a year* 
only. His duties include those of returning officer in all burghs except those cities and 
towns which, being counties of themselves, have sheriffs of their own. The first mayoi*- 
of London was appointed in 1189, the first mayor of Dublin in 1409. The mayors of" 
London, York, and Dublin are called “lord mayor.” The lord mayor of London has 
the title of ‘'right honorable,” which, along with the title “lord,” was first allowed by 
Edward III. in 1354; is the representative of royalty in the civil government of the city„ 
the chief commissioner of lieutenancy, the conservator of the river Thames; and on the 
demise of a sovereign, he becomes, p7*o tempore, a member of the privy council. To sus-- 
tain the hospitality of the city, he receives an allowance of £8,000 a year, with the use- 
of the Mansion-house, furniture, carriages, etc. He is chosen by the livery (q.v.) ou 
Sept. 29, being commonly the senior alderman, who has been sheriff, but not lord mayor. 
In former times, it was the ambition of the first merchants and bankers of the city to be- 
come loi-d mayor; but since the district within the metropolitan boundaries has come to 
l)e but a small fraction of what is generally known as London, this has ceased to be the 
case; and it is only in the eye of foreigners that the lord mayor of London is one of the 
most important public functionaries of the realm. The mayor of Dublin was first styled 
lord mayor by Charles II. in 1665. 

MAYOR, the ordinary name for the chief executive officer of an incorporated! 
city. No general definition of his powers can be given. They are defined by the charter' 
of the particular city where he holds office, and, as in the case of New York city, are sub- 
ject to almost annual changes by the legislature. In some cities the mayor actually has 
great authority ; in others, his powers are divided among executive boards or commis- 
sions, or he is made dependent for confirmation of his acts or appointments upon the 
consent of aldermen, or the common council, or other elective or appointive bodies, so 
that the mayor’s actual powers are often extremely limited. 

MAYOR, John Eyton Bickeesteth; h. Ceylon, 1835; educated at Shrewsbury 
school, and St. John’s college, Cambridge, of which he became fellow in 1849. He- 
was assistant master of Marlborough college from 1849 to 1853, took orders in tlie church 
in 1855, and in 1863 became librarian of the university of Cambridge, where, since 1872, 
he has been professor of Latin. His services to the study of classical literature and philo- 
logyhave been eminent, and the number of his works, and particularly of his editions 
of classical authors, is large. He published an edition of the satires of Juvenal in 1853, 
and a new edition of the same work appeared in 1878. He has edited the works of 
Quintilian, tlie Speculum HistmnaU of Richard of Circencestcr, the Second Philippic of' 
Cicero, and a portion of Homer’s Odyssey. He has also imblished a number of school 
text-books, and A Bibliographical Glue, to Latin Liter'atm'e. He has been an associate- 
editor of the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, and of the Journal of Philology. 
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MAYOE'GA, Maetin DE, a Yiceroy of Mexico. When he aTiivcd iu llie coxmtry tEe 
1 small-pox was raging with great violence, and in a few days 8, COO persons died. He 

! ordered a general inoculation of the people. He was a man of energy, and much inter- 

ested in the welfare of the people, but his wise and useful measures w-ere greatly hin- 
dered and opposed. He founded an academy of arts in Mexico. Huring his adminis- 
tration gold and silver to the amount of nearly $75,000,000 were coined. He died from 
poison on his way to Spain. He xvas the 47tli viceroy of Mexico. 

MAYOR OF THE PxlL ACE, originally the title of the royal steward mider the 
Merovingian kings. His proper function was the administration of the royal estates, and 
the care of the royal household; but by 650 the entire administration of the government 
had passed into the hands of the ma3mrs of the palace. Grimoald of Austrasia, and 
Ehroin of Burgundy, exercised an absolute authority in their office as mayors. The 
most famous of the mayors of the palace, Pepin of Heristal, wdio held the office 688-714, 
and his son, Ghaiies Martel, ■who died in 741, were kings in everything but name; and 
Charles MarteFs son, Pepin the short, took the title of king. Thenceforward the office 
lost much of its importance. 

MAYOTTA, one of the Comoro isles (q.v.), ceded to France in 1846, lies in lat. 12'* 34' 

^ to 13“ 4' s. , and long. 44° 59' 15" to 45° 23' east. It is of irregular form aud measures 21 m. 

from 11 . to s., with an average breath of 6 or 7 m, ; if, however, the dangerous coral reefs 
which surround the island be included, the whole occupies a space of 30 m, n, and^s., 
■and 24 m. e. and west. The surface of Mayotta Is very uneven, and is studded with 
volcanic-looking peaks, some of which exceed 2,000 ft. in height. The shores of the 
island are in some places lined with mangrove swamps, which are uncovered at low water 
and are productive of malaria and fever. The island is in most parts capable of culti- 
vation, and contains several sugar plantations. There are produced annually from j40, 000 
to 50,000 cwts. of sugar; and the tofal exports for a year are valued at nearly ,p50,0()0. 
It is principally sugar that is exported; and the supply of food grown on the island is 
insufficient for the use of the inhabitants. The total imports in a year do not exceed in 
\^alue £25,000. As a colony Mayotta has certainly not fulfilled the expectations pter- 
tained by the French at the time of its occupation, notwithstanding the unusually liberal 
terms held out to the colonists. The French establishment is on the island of Zaondzi, 
inside the chain of reefs on the e. side of Mayotta, and consists of a governor,^ colonial 
officer, some artificers and seamen, and about 100 soldiers, besides a few native ones. 

, I There are several substantial government huildiugs and store-houses ; there is a goc d road- 

stead, and the fort has been recently strengthened. Mayotta is the only refuge for French 
ships in the Indian ocean. It is the principal market for the neighboring islands. Po]). 
Y5, 10,875. 

MAYO W or MAYO, Johk, ll.d., 1645-70; b. Cornwall, England; educated at the 
university of Oxford, and studied both law and medicine, but his taste was for phil- 
osophical and chemical investigation; and, though he acquired sxmie cdebrity in his 
profession, both in his practice at Bath aud as a medical •writer, he is chiefl}^ remarkable 
for his discoveries and speculations in certain chemical subjects and especially as regards 
the nature of the process of comlnistion and chemical affinities. As regards these sub- 
jects, he seems to have been far in advance of the scientific theorks of his time, and to 
some extent to have anticipated the discoveries of Pidestly aud others of the following 
century, His pamphlet, Be Sale Miro et SpmtuWitro-de^eo (1674), maintains that atmos- 
pheric air undergoes change in its composition during the conffiustion of fuel. A col- 
lection of his writing, Opera Omnia Medioa\ Phydea^ was published in 1681. He died 
J when only 34 years of age. 

I MAYSVILLE, a city of Kentucky, United States of America, on the Ohio river, 68 m. 

s.e. of Cincinnati. It is finely situated, is the river port of a rich territory, and one 
of the largest hemp-marts in America. It has extensive manufactories of cotton, hemp, 
tobacco, iron, and coal-oil. It contains the county buildings, city hall; market, 8 hanks, 
12 churches. Pop. ’70,4,705. ’ ■ 

MAYWEED, Maruta coVula, a common road-side plant, growing also in pastures and 
meadow^s, belonging to the order compodtm. It is a native of Europe, hut although 
widely spread in xiiherica, it is not an aggressive weed. The flower has somewhat the 
appearance of chamomile, and is sometimes called stinking chamomile. . It has been 
classed as antlienm, and the t'wo genera are much alike. 

MAZAMET, a t. of France, dep. of Tam, 43 m. e.s.e. of Toulouse, on the Arnette, a 
feeder of the Tarn. It has extensive woolen manufactures and cloth-fairs. Pop. ’72, 
i 10,500. 

MAZAKDERAN, a province of Persia, hounded on the n. by; the Caspian sea. It con- 
sists for the most part of a tract of low^ coast-land, about 200 m. in length by 50 in breadth. 
Along the shore of the Caspian the land is marshy, hut further inland the surface 
I becomes elevated. The climate cannot be called salubrious, although it is more healthy 

I than that of tlie neighboring province of Ghilan, The soil is fertile; rice, cotton, mul- 

berry, sxigar-cane, and a variety of fruits are produced. It exports silk, cotton, and rice 
to Russia, and imports woolen goods, cutlery, tobacco, etc. Throughout the whole 
I province, parallel with the shores of the Caspian, extends a causeway, constructed by 
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SJiali Abbas tbe grea-t in the 17th c., and still in good repair. Pop. about 150,000; capital, 
Sari (q. v. ). , ■ 

MAZABIK, JxJLEg (Ital. Giulw Mazarim), cardinal and chief minister of France during 
the minority of Louis XIV,, was born July 14, 1602, at Borne, or, some say, at Piscina 
in the Abnizzi. The social position and occupation of his father are points in dispute. 
Mazarm studied law gt Rome and at the Spanish universities, -where he contrived to unite 
industry with amorous gayety. Afterwards he entered the pope’s military service, 
perhaps about 1624. Having "accompanied a papal legate to the court of France, he 
became known to Richelieu about 1628, who perceived his great political talents, and 
engaged him to maintain the French interests in Italy, which he did -wMie still employed 
by the pope as vicedegate to Avignon (1682) and nuiicio to the French court, an office to 
which he was appointed in 1634. The Spaniards complained ot his partiality for France, 
and the pope was obliged to recall him. The subtle Italian was not thus to be check- 
mated. In 1689 he openly entered the service of Louis XIII., and was naturalized a 
Frenchman; and in 1641 received a cardinal’s hat, through the influence of Richelieu, 
who, when dying, recommended Mazarin to the king as the only person capable of carry- 
ing on his political system. Mazarin’s position was one of great difficulty amidst the 
intrigues, jealousies, and strifes of the earlier years of Louis XIV.’s minority. The 
queen-mother, Anne of Austria, was at first particiilarly hostile to him; but although she 
was declared sole regent and guardian of the young king, Mazarin kept his place as 
minister, and soon made himself ind|spensabie to her, partly by his wonderful business 
qualities, and still more by the exquisite charm of his manner, so that, although with’ 
greater smoothness, he ruled with almost as unlimited a sway as Richelieu. The parlia- 
ment, thinking to regain political power, resisted the registration of edicts of taxation; 
but Mazarin caused the leaders of the opposition to be arrested, upon which the disturb- 
ances of the Fronde (q.v.) began. The court retired to St. Germain; Mazarin was out- 
lawed by the parliament; but by the truce of Ruel he still remained minister The feel- 
ing against him, however, became still more inflamed when, at his instigation, the 
queen-regent caused the princes of Conde and Conti and the duke of Longueville to be 
arrested in Jan., 1650. Mazarin went in person at the head of the court troops to the 
insurgent provinces; and after the victory at Retliel show^ed so much insolence that the 
nobles and the people of the capital made common cause against' him, and he thought it • 
necessary to secure his safety by flight to the Xetheriands, -vsfliilst the press teemed with 
violent publications against Mm, £nown as Mazarinades. After the rebellion of the 
prince of Conde he ventured to return to France; but Paris making his removal a con- 
dition of its submission, he retired again from the court, and it was not till Feb. 3, 1658, 
that he made a triumphant entry into the capital, where he was received with significant 
silence. Yet in a short time he was popular, and had acquired his former po-\ver. Under 
him the influence of France amongst the nations was increased, and in therinternal gov- 
ernment of the country those principles of despotism were established on which Louis 
XIV. afterwards acted. The administration of justice, however, became very comtpt, 
and the commerce and finances of the country sunk into deep depression. It is admitted 
that as a financial administrator he was far inferior to Richelieu. Mazarin died at Vin- 
cennes, March 9, 1661. He was verj^ niggardly and very avaricious, and had acquired 
in various ways, fair and foul, an immense fortune, amounting to 12,000,000 livres, 
which he ofiered tothe king shortly before he died, afraid, it is thought, that it might 
be rudely seized from his heirs, Louis declined the restitution, which was perhaps what 
the wily minister expected. He was privately married to Anne of Austria. See the 
Memoirs of Mazarin’s contemporaries, Retz, Mme. Motteville, La Rochefoucault, Turenne, 
Grammonfc, etc.; 8ieck de Louu XIK , hy Yoltmve ; Mme. de Longueville, etc,, by Victor 
Cousin ; and A. Renee’s Les JSFi^s de Mazarin. 

MAZARRE'DO Y SALAZOR, Jose Maeia, Admiral, 1744-1812; b. at Bilbao, Spain; 
entered the navy in 1760; participated in the campaign against Algiers in 1775, and was 
the means of saving the remnant of the army from destruction. He negotiated peace 
with the regency, was made maj.gen. of naval forces, and took part m the naval opera- 
tions against the British in 1780-83. He was promoted to the rank of lieut.gen. in 1789, 
and to that of commander-in-ehief in 1798, and defended Cadiz against the British in 
1797. He served as ambassador to Paris in 1799 and 1804; was a zealous supporter of 
Joseph Bonaparte, who made him counselor of state and minister of marine, wdiich 
offices he held to the close of his life. As a scientific seaman his rank was high. He 
built the naval observatory at Cadiz, and published Rudirnentos de lactica NavcU. 

HAZAB'BOB, or Almazakeoit, a sea-port t. of Spain, in the province of Murcia, 27 
m. w.s.w, of Cartagena, on the coast of the Mediterranean. Tlie inhabitants are employed 
in fishing and mining — silver ores and alum being found in the neighboring hills. Much 
borilla is made here. From the number of ruins found in the vicinity, this is supposed 
to have been the site of an important Carthaginian settlement. Pop. about 7,000. 

HAZATLAN, a sea-port of Mexico, at the mouth of a river of its own name, which 
falls into the entrance of the gulf of California, lat. 28° 10' n., long. 106° 21' w. It is 
a well-built and picturesque town. The climate is healthy, but very hot (85° to 105° in 
the shade during August), Pop. from 12,000 to 15,000— -a mixed race of old Aztec 
Mexicans, Indians, Spaniards, and negroes. The chief exports to California and Europe 
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are silver dollars, Brazil or Lima wood, and copper; imports, provisions, machinerj, 
BritishL liardware and crockery, and dry goods from France and Germany. In 1864 tlie 
town was besieged by the French and imperial troops. The harbor of Mazatlan, though 
much exposed to winds from the s.w., is the most important on the Mexican coast. 

MAZDAK, a Persian Teligious enthusiast and founder of a sect; b. at Persepolis, x.d. 
470, He became a priest at Nishapiir, Professing himself a prophet sent to regenerate 
mankind, he obtained many followers, and declared a community of property. He 
succeeded in converting the king, Kobad, and liis system of communism made great 
changes in the social order. But" the revolution was 'temporary. He was put to death 
with thousands of his followers between 530 and 540. 

MA2EPPA, Jaist John”, hetman of the Cossacks, wash, about 1645, and was descended 
of a poor but noble family of Podolia. He became a page in the service of John Oasi- 
mir, king of Poland. A Polish nobleman, having surprised him in an intrigue with his 
wife, caused him to be stripped naked, and bound upon his own horse, lying upon his 
back, and witii his head to its tail, and sent the animal off, leaving Mazeppa to his fate. 
The horse carried him to his own distant residence—not to the Ukraine, as has been often 
said; but Alazeppa, out of shame, fled to the Ukraine, joined the Cossacks, and by liis 
strength, courage, and activity rose to high distinction amongst them, and in 1687 was 
elected their hetman. He won the confidence of Peter the great, "who loaded him with 
honors, and made him prince of the Ukraine; but on the curtailment of the freedom of 
the Cossacks by Russia, Mazeppa conceived the idea of throydng off the sovereignty of 
the czar, and for this purpose entered into negotiations with Charles XII. of Sweden. 
These and other treasons were revealed to Peter the great, who did not credit the infor- 
mants; hut afterwards, being convinced of Mp.eppa*s guilt, caused a number of his 
accomplices to be put to death. Mazeppa joined Charles XII. , and took part in the 
battle of Pultowa, after which he fled, in 1709, to Bender, and there died in the same 
year. His story has been made the subject of a poem by Byron, of a novel by Bulgarin, 
and of two paintings by Horace Yernet. 

MAZITFUEABAB', a t. of India, in the Punjab, about 200 m. n.n.w. of Lahore, at the 
confluence of the Jhelum and its great tributary, the Kishengunga, over both which 
rivers there are ferries. It is of importance chiefly on account of its commanding posi- 
tion at the entrance of the Baramiila pass into Cashmere. The emperor Aurungzebe 
built a fort here, which was subsequently replaced by one of greater strength, erected by 
the Afghan governor Ata Mahomed. 

MAZUB'KA, a lively Polish dance of the grotesque kind, the music of wMcli is some- 
times in f time, but more commonly in The peculiarity of the rhythm, which has a 
pleasing effect, is what characterizes the music of the Mazurka. It is danced by four or 
eight pairs, and is much practiced in the north of Germany, as well as in Poland. 

MAZZA'RA, a city of the island of Sicily, 26 m. s. of Trapani, stands in a fine plain on 
the sea-shore. Pop. 11,000. It is inclosed by walls, and has a cathedral, an episcopal 
palace, a college, and several convents. It has a considerable trade in cotton, which is 
extensively grown in the neighboihood. 

MAZZARI'NO, a t. of Sicily, in the fertile province of Oaltanisetta, and 15 m. s.e. of 
the town of that name. Pop. 11,600. 

MAZZEI, Philip, 1730-1816, b. Italy; practiced medicine for a number of years in 
Syria, and was afterwards engaged in mercantile business in London. In 1773 he came 
to Virginia with a number of Italian emigrants, familiar with the cultivation of the olive, 
which he wished to domesticate in this country, but the experiment proved unsuccessful. 
He became a sympathizer with the American revolutionists, and made the acquaintance 
of many of them in Virginia, including Jefferson, with whom he continued to corre- 
spond after his return to Furope,Avhere he was successively attached to the service of 
the king of Poland and the Russian czar. He published in 11%% RUtoncal and FoUtiml 
UeseaTefm on tlie United States. 


MAZZI’HI, Giuseppe, one of the most remarkable men of modern Italy, was born ia. 
1808 at Genoa, his father being a physician of note, of good private means. In youth 
Mazzini was noted for the warmth of his friendships, the fixity of his will, and the 
exaggerated susceptibility of his humane feelings. From birth sentiments of social j 
equality were engendered in him by the example of liis parents; and very early the 
degraded |)olitical condition of his country began to prey upon his mind, producing 
ardent aspirations for her national unity ‘and "deliverance from foreign domination, | 
which seemed to him attainable only through a return to the republican glories of ancient 
times. Mazzini’s patriotic enthusiasm speedily gained absolute sway over his spirit, and 
led him to renounce his cherished idea of a life of literature and contemplative study 
for the action and strife of the political arena. In 1827 his maiden essay in literature, 
'‘Deir Amor Patrio di Dante,” appeared in the liberal journal, the Suhalpiiw; and he 
subsequently contributed critical, literary, and political papers to the Antologia of 
Florence and tlie ImUcatore Gemwse. In the pages of this latter originally appeared the 
essay subsequently i-epublished under the title of Scrltti dhon Ifaliano Vm?7te. Litera- 
ture, according to Mazzini’s own assertion, iiaving been employed by the liberal party 
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solely as a meam for tbe great enc? of liberal propagandism, tbe journals were suppressed, 
and the writers disbanded. In 1830, the affiliation of Mazzihi to the secret society of 
the carbonari was the introductory step to his practical political career; and the young 
member was speedily invested with a preponderating influence in the counsels and mis- 
sions of the body, insnared and betrayed by a Piedmontese spy Mazzinl was arrested, 
detained for 6 months in the fortress of Savona, and finally liberated on condition of his 
departure from Italy. After short residences in several places, he took up his abode in 
Marseilles, and thence he addressed to Charles Albert his famous letter, which drew down 
on the daring young writer a decree of perpetual banishment. The organization of a new- 
liberal ieagiie, “ l^oung Italy,” was Mazzini’e next work. Kepublican and unionist to 
th*» core, the tendencies of this great body were more humanitarian and universal than 
Its extinct predecessor, carbonarism. In addition to the paramount aim of Italy’s repub- 
lican union under one common law, and the extinction of foreign rule, the general 
principles of this new association enforced the universal obligation to labor for a common 
moral regeneration, and the establishment of political ec[uality over the world. Liberty, 
equality, and humanity were the watchwords of the body; “God and the people” their 
motto; white, red, and green their tricolored banner; education and insurrection the 
great agencies of their operations; assassination was erased from their statutes, and the 
symbolic dagger of the carbonari was replaced by the more humane emblems of a book 
and the cypress. Mazzini was the animating spirit of this formidable league, which 
speedily inclosed ail Europe in a network of similar associations, modified to meet the 
individual requirements of the vaiious European nationalities.^ Banishment from Mar- 
seilles in consequence of the extensive operations of the society having been revealed 
to the authorities compelled Mazzini to resort to concealment for a period of several 
months. About this time a charge was brought against him of advocating assassination 
as a legitimate weapon in the warfare of liberalism; but the charge was proved in the 
public tribunals of Prance to be false; and in the British parliament (1845) sir Jaines 
Graham made an apology to Mazzini for having re-echoed the calumny. The first-fruits 
of La Giovine Italia was the revolutionary expedition of Savoy, organized by Mazzini at 
Geneva, but which was defeated by the royal troops. Sentence of death, par contumace, 
was recorded against Mazzini in the Sardinian courts for Ms participation in the affair; 
but he soon recommenced with increased vigor his revolutionary operations. Anew 
association entitled, ‘“Hew Europe,” and based on principles of European rights and 
eiifranciusement, was inaugurated by the exertions of Mazzini in Switzerland. In 1837 
Mazzini quitted Switzerland for England, and finally took up his abode in London. 
Prom thence his labors in the Italian revolutionary cause have been incessant. To trace 
the part enacted by Mazzini in the great crisis ofT848 would be to record the history of 
that period, so intimately were his individual acts connected with the course of events. 
Tlie resoiute combatant of partial union and monarchical leadership at Milan, Mazzini 
retired to Switzerland on the capitulation of Milan to the Austrians, to reappear in. 
Florence on the rising of Tuscany, and finally at, Rome, where he was elected triumvir 
amidst the triumphant rejoicings of the capital of Italy. His tenure of supreme author- 
ity was marked by such wisdom, moderation, and success, as to elicit a public tribute 
of approbation from lord Palmerston. On the surrender of Rome by Mazzini’s advice, 
he quitted the city, and proceeded to Lausanne Marseilles. The conduct of Prance he 
bitterly attacked in public letters to De Tocqueville and others. He subsequently returned 
to London, and at his instigation risings in Milan (1853) and in Piedmont (1857) were 
attempted. In 1859 while lending the whole weight of his influence to the revolutionary 
movements going on in Italy^ he combated with vigilant foresight the threatened French 
predominance, and refused to accord faith to the liberal programme of Louis Hapoleon. 
The Sicilian expedition of 1860 owed as much to the organization of Mazzini as to the 
heroic command of Garibaldi (q.v,). In 1864 he was expelled from Switzerland, and 
.-‘*5turned again to England. Hext year he was elected by Messina deputy to the Italian 
^rliainent; but the election, to which he himself as a republican would have declined to 
^ccede, was canceled by the parliament. Mazzini is said to have founded in 1865 the 
''^Universal Republican Allia-nce.” In 1868 he fell into a dangerous illness, from the 
■affects of which his health never recovered, though his zeal remained as ardent as ever, 
ifler an ineffective scheme for a republican rising, Mazzini ventured to enter Italy, and 
vas arrested at Gaeta, where he remained a prisoner till Rome was taken by the ttalian 
army. He condemned the Parisian commune of March, 1871. On his death at Pisa, 
Mar. 11, 1872, the Italian government honored him with a public funeral. 

Mazzini’s writings are various and extensive, and include dissertations on art, litera- 
ture, and music. A complete edition {ScritU, Editi e Inediti) was published in 1861 and 
following years. Whatever may he thought of Mazzini’s political views, few will refuse 
to admire the ardent sincerity of his patriotism, or the inflexibility with which. he has 
pursued his aim, unchecked by persecution, calumny, and defeat. "Mazzini possessed in 
the highest degree that personal fascination by which friends are converted into ardent 
partisans. In his private life he is allowed to have been a model of purity and frugal 
simplicity, as in Ms public career lie was conspicuous for disinterestedness and self-abne- 
gation ; and to these personal virtues of Mazzini, aided by his extraordinary influence 
and eloquence, those who know Italy best ascribe a great share at least in inspiring that 
higher tone of life manifest in recent years among the Italian youth, without which the 
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T»olitical refi^etieratioii of tlie country would have "been impossible. BQ^Mmnoir, by H. 
' H. V. (Lon'don, 1874). , 


MAZZUCHELLI, Giovanhi Maeia, Conte, 1707-65; b. Italy; studied jurisprudence, 
but gave much attention to scientific researches. In 1787 he published his Motizie BtaricU 
, ecrliielu: iniornoalla nta e agU scritti d' lirclmieie, describing the various inventions attri- 
buted to Archimedes, and questioning the story of the mirrors by which Archimedes was 
believed to have burned the ships of Marcellus at Syracuse. The favor with which this 
work was received induced Mazzuchelii to undertake the task of compiling a great 
^clopgedia of Italian literature and science from the beginnings of Italian civilization. 
The tii'st two volumes of this "work, completing the letter A., appeared at Brescia, in 
1758. He lived to publish four additional volumes which cairy the work through B. 
He also wrote Storkhe, sdentifiche ed emdite^ containing an account of the 

meetings of a literary society which was accustomed to assemble at his house. He 
wrote biographies of Scipio Capece, and Giusto de’ Conti; and he edited Yillani’s series 
of biographies of illustrious Florentines. He left a lar^e collection of ancient manu- 
. scripts, medals, and casts, wdiich were engraved and published with a descriptive text by 
the abbe Pietro Gaetano, at Milan. 


MAZZUOLA, Fraj^cesco. See Parmcuano, ante. 


MEAD, a fermented liquor made from honey. The honey is mixed with water, and 
fermentation is induced and conducted in the usual manner. Cottagers sometimes use 
the honey which remains in the combs after the usual processes of dropping and squeez- 
ing, for making mead, which is a thin and very brisk, but at the same time luscious 
beverage. Mead has been in use from very ancient times, and was known equally to 
the polished nations of southern Europe and the barbarous tribes of more northern 
regions. Pliny says it has all the bad qualities of wine, but not the good ones. The 
Latin name is hydromelL 


MEAD, Charles Marsh, d.d., b. Vermont, 1886; graduated at Middlebuiy col- 
lege, Vt. in 1856, and at Andover theological seminary in 1862. In 1868 he -went abroad 
: and studied at Gt^man universities until 1866. Returning to Andover he accepted the 
professorship of HebrewL He has given lectures in Boston on Ghristianiiy and 
Skepticism. He was one of the American editors of Lange’s commentary on the Bible, 

; and is a member of the Old Testament company of the American committee now (1881) 

• engaged in the revision of the English version. 

MEAD, Larkin Goldsmith, b. Chesterfield, N. H., 1835; in the earlier part of his 
life resided at Brattleboro, Vt. In the year 1852 he began the systematic study of 
sculpture under Henry K. Browm, of Brooklyn. For this branch of art he had already 
showm a decided aptitude, and had attracted the attention of many artists^ by his first 
attempt in design, the execution in snow of the figure of an angel. His earliest work in 
: marble "was a reproduction of this and was called The Recording Angel.” In 1857 he 
modeled the colossal statue Vermont,” wdiich now^ crowns the dome of the state-house 
. at Montpelier, the capital '‘Ethan Allen,” a finely executed figure of Vermont’s hero, 

; adorns the same building, and is one of the artist’s later works. Mr. Mead spent some 
time in Italy, and particularly in Florence, whence on his return he brought a number 
of statuettes, such as f'Eclio,” “La Contadiuella,” and the “Mountain Boy.” He is an 
» excellent draughtsman, as well as sculptor. The Lincoln monument at Springfield, III, 
was erected from his designs. Among his later works are also the soldiers’ monument 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt., and “ Columbus’s Last Appeal to Queen Isabella.” His sister is 
the wife of William I). Howells, editor of the Atlantic Magazim. 


MEAD, Richard, 1675-1754; b. at Stepney, England, not far from London. At 
. an early age he entered the university at Utrecht, and, after three years’ study, went to 
Leyden, where he entered upon the study of medicine under the noted professors Pit- 
cairn and Herrmann. After taking his degree of doctor of philosophy and physics he 
returned to Stepney and began the practice of his profession, in 1696. In this he soon 
won the very first place. In 1703 Dr. Mead was made a member of the Royal society, 

. and lecturer at St. Tliomas’s hospital Oxford bestowed a diploma upon him, and after 
long acting as physician to the prince of Wales, was continued in^the ofiSce on his acces- 
sion to the throne, as George II. His reputation both as a practitioner and as a writer 
on medical subjects was very great, and he was in constant correspondence with the 
most eminent scientists of the day in his own and foreign countries. Most of his publi- 
' cations were written in Latin, Among them were: Imperm Solis et Znnm in Corpora 

Humana et MorUs inde onundis, (1702), On Small Pox and Measles, Monita et Prm- 
eepta Medica, and many others. His works Were translated into English and 

passed through many editions. In addition to his acquirements as a physician, Dr. 
Mead devoted much time to the study of natural history, antiquarianism and numismat- 
2CS, Memoirs of his life were published by Dr, Matthew Maty in 1755, the year after 
Msdeath., 


MEADE, a s.w. co, in Kansas; 720 sq.m.; watered by the Oimmaron river and its 
branches, and well adapted to grazing. 
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MEADE, a co. in Kentucky, on the Ohio river, which separates it from Indiana; 50(1^ 
sq.m. : pop. 9,485; the surface is rolling, the soil fertile; live-stock, tobacco, corn, oats, 
and wool are the principal pi'oducts. Capital, Brandenburg. 



]\IEADE, George Gordon, 181 5-12; b. Cadiz, Spain; his parents being temporarily 
in that country. On their return to America, he was sent to the boys’ school in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at that time under the direction of Salmon P. Chase, afterwards chief 
justice of the supreme .court of the United States. On leaving this school, he %vas sent 
to a military school at Mount Airy; and from there, in Sept., 1881, entered the military 
academy at" West Point, where he graduated in the summer of 1835. He entered the- 
army as brevet second lieut. of the third artillery, and at the end of the same year, 1885, 
received his commission as second lieut.; but on Oct. 26, 1836, he resigned from the : 
army, after having, however, seen some active service in the Florida war, even within 
his brief militaiy experience. He now adopted the profession of a civil engineer; and. 
between 1837 and 1842, was employed as an assistant engineer in the surveys made by 
the IT, S. government of the delta of the Mississippi, the Texas boundary, and the north- 
eastern boundary of the United States. On May 19, 1842, he was reappointed to the 
army, with the rank of second lieut. of topographical engineers. On the breaking out 
of the war with Mexico, in May, 1846, when gen. Taylor crossed the Rio Grande, he 
was ordered to the front, and served throughout the war, being a member of the staff 
of gen. Taylor, and that of gen, Scott, and distinguishing himself in the battles of Palo 
Alto, Resa,ca de la Palma, and Monterey. He was brevetted first lieut., for gallant con- 
duct at Monterey, in the five days’ fight which closed Sept. 24, 1846. On his return to 
the states, the citizens of Philadelphia presented him with a sword. After peace was 
declared, lieut. Meade was employed in superintending river and harbor improvements, 
and in the construction of lighthouses on Delaware bay, and off: the coast of Florida.. 
He was promoted to he first lieut. in 1851, and capt. in 1856, and had charge of the 
national survey of the northern lakes until 1861, being at Detroit, Mich., at the period of 
the outbreak of the rebellion. He was ordered to Washington, and received his com- 
mission as brig. gen. of volunteers, bearing date Aug. 31, 1861, with the command of 
the second brigade of the Pennsylvania reserve corps. He was in the action at Branes> 
ville, Ya., Dec. 20, the first victory of the army of the Potomac; was at Mechanicsville, 

- June 26, 1862; at the battle of Cold Harbor, on the following day; and served with his 
) reserves, with which he had become identified, continuing with McClellan throughout 
the peninsular campaign, in McCall’s division, being severely wounded at the battle of 
1 Frazier’s farm (White Oak Swamp), June 30. He was appointed maj. of topographical, 
engineers, June 18, 1862. On Aug, 29-30 he was engaged in the second battle of Bull 
Run; and in September took command of a division of the first army corps (gen. Rey- 
nolds’), and at the battle of Antietam was slightly wounded and had two horses shot 
under him. He was given command of the fifth army corps, and on BTov. 29, 1862, was 
commissioned maj.gen. of volunteers. He was engaged in the battles of Chancellors- 
ville and Fredericksburg; covering the retreat at Chancellorsville with his corps, and 
guarding the crossings, until the entire army was safely over the river. On June 28, 
1863, he was unexpectedly ordered to relieve gen. Hooker of the command of the army 
of the Potomac. This was the period of Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania, and the union, 
army was in hot inarch to interfere with his plans, and, if possible, drive his sanguine- 
forces south again. Portions of Lee’s arni}^ had reach(?d York, Carlisle, and the Susque- 
hanna; but upon the advance of the federal army, these were called together from their - 
various posts, and by order of gen. Lee, drawn in, and concentrated for a great field 
struggle. Those which were at Chamhersburg crossed the South mountain towards 
Gettysburg, and those that were nearer the Susquehanna converged upon the same 
point. This -was done by Lee, apparently under the impression that Meade designed to 
cut off his communications. And had it not been for Meade’s ma»euvering, Lee would 
have crossed the Susquehanna and struck Harrisburg, and probably even have made a 
dash at Philadelphia. Gen. Meade now saw that a great battle was inevitable, and at 
first concluded to receive it at the line of Pipe-clay creek, a small stream running a few 
miles s.e. of Get^sburg. But on consultation with gen. Hancock, who had been 
appointed to gen. R^nolds’s command (tliat distinguished officer having been shot), and 
on the selection of Gettysburg by the latter, as a better ground on which to f ^'ht the 
battle, he made that his choice. [Swlnton's Army of tlie Poto7nae,] The great battle 
was fought July 1-3, 1863. See Gettysburg. Gen. Meade’s commission as brig. gen. 
in the U. S. army, bore the last of these dates. For the inestimable service which he 





had accomplished by the victory of Gettysburg, he was publicly thanked by a resolution 
of congress passed tlan. 28, 1866: “for tire skill and heroic valor with which at Gettys- 
burg he repulsed, defeated, and drove back, broken and dispirited, beyond the Rappa- 
hannock, the veteran army of the rebellion.” From May 4, 1864, to April 9, 1865, gen. 
Meade commanded the army of the Potomac, under gen. Grant, through the disastrous 
-struggle in the Wilderness, and until the capture of Petersburg, and the surrender of 
Lee. Oil Aug. 18, 1864, he was commissioned a maj.gen. in the U. S. army. At the 
close of the wmr he was placed in command of the military division of the Atlantic, 
which command he retained from July 1, 1865, to Aug. 6, 1866. Daring the years 1866-67 
he was in command of the department of the e.; and subsequently of the third military 
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district of the s. (under the reconstruction la^^vs), including Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida with his headquarters in Philadelphia. He w^as highly honored by his fellow- 
citizens’ for his high character, his great military ability, and the important share he had 
borne in the war of the rebellion. Philadelphians presented him with the house in which 
he died (Nov. 6, 187S); and after his death a fund of $100,000 was collected by subscrip- 
tion, and presented to Ms family. 

MEADE, Richaud Kidder, 1750-180o; b. Virginia, wris educated in London at the 
famous grammar school of HarroAv, and, returning to his native state, at the age of 25 
he commanded a company in the battle of Great Bridge, near Norfolk, Dec., 1775, the 
first engagement of the revolutionary war fought on Virginia soil./ In 1777 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of coL, and to the position of aid to gen. Washington, serving in that 
capacity until 1783. He was a prompt and faithful subordinate, always at hand, and 
rendered signal service to his conn tiy. He w^as present in an official capacity at the 
execution of maj. Andre. After the war he lived in retirement on his estate in Olarke 
■county. ■ ■■ , 

MEADE, Ricjhard Worsam, 1778-1828; b. Chester co., Penn.; son of George of 
Philadelphia, who ivas noted among his contemporaries for his ardent support of the 
revolution, in aid of which he contributed very large sums. The subject of this sketch 
very early in Ife engaged in the shipping business at Cadiz, Spain, where he sympathized 
with and assisted the Spanish patriot party, and during the peninsular war imported 
great quantities of provisions into Cadiz, then in a state of siege. Prom 1805 to 1816 he 
occupied the post of commercial agent for the United States, and in the last named year 
was arrested and imprisoned for two years in the castle of Santa Catalina on charges of 
conspiracy against the government. On the peremptory demaudpf the U. S. diplomatic 
agents, he was released; but bis business had been completely ruined by his unjustifiable 
treatment, and a long legal contest for compensation ensued, in which Webster md others- 
of our most eminent lawyers were engaged for him, but unsuccessfully. In this country 
Mr. Meade engaged in a large importing trade, made a large fortune, and his private art 
gallery was one of the first collected here by a private individual. 

MEADE, William, d.d., 1789-1862; b. in what is no^v Clarke co., Va. ; educated at 
Princeton college, and after graduation in 1808 studied theology. For many years, as a 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal church, he gave his services without any charge j 
in 1829 he was appointed assistant bishop, and in 1841 bishop of the diocese of Virginia. 
It is worthy of note that, at the outbreak of the rebellion, he was earnestly opposed to 
the secession of his state. His principal literary productions are : Lectures on the Pas- 
tm'al Oj^e; Letters to Students; Lectu'i*e8 on Family Prayers, and Old Churches, Ministers 
and Families in Virginia; besides many papei’s published in church periodicals. An 
account of his life has been written by fir. John Johns, who, in 1842, -was appointed his 
assistant in the Virginia bishopric, 

MEADOW GDASS, Poa, a genus of grasses, having a loose spreading panicle, the 
spikelets usually containing a number of florets, and with two glumes shorter than the 
florets, the florets each having two palese, which are hluntish and awn less, the fruit fre% 
The species are very numerous, chiefly natives of the temperate and colder parts of the 
world, and forming in these a very important part of the herbage of pastures and mead- 
ows. Most of the species are of a slender and dericate appearance, with small spikelets 
and florets; and the herbage is tender, nutritious, and rather abundant. Of the British 
species, the Rough-stalked Meadow Grass {P, trinalis) and the Smooth-stalked 
Meadow Grass (P. pratemi^) are among the most common, and are esteemed among the 
most valuable for sowing in mixtures of grasses for pasture, — The Abyssenian Meadow 
Grass (P. Ahyssinica), an annual species, yields immense returns of herbage in its native 
country, but a warmer climate than that of Britain seems to be requisite for its successful 
cultivation. It is called in Abyssinia, and its seeds are used as corn for makings 
bread. Beer is made by putting slices of this bread into warm water, the temperature of 
which is kept up in a close vessel for some days. — P. aniiua is an extremely common 
British species, springing up continually as a weed in cultivated -grounds, and abounding 
on waysides as well as in pastures. It is often to be seen in flower, even in winter, and 
in summer is said to ripen its seeds in four or five weeks from the time of sowing. It is 
employed with advantage for sowing on greens in towns, and wherever from any cause 
perennial grasses are apt to be destroyed. It is very abundant in most parts of Europe, 
and Dr. Hooper found it at one of the most elevated passes of the Himalaya mountains. 
— Manna grass (q.v.) is closely allied to this genus. 

MEADOW LARK, an American bird belonging to the order sub-order 

eonirostres, family sturnidm or starlings, gemis sturnella, common species/sturnella magna. 
It is a common 'bird of the eastern and middle United States, extending s, as far as 
Texas, inhabiting southern parts in winter, and going as far n. as the St. Lawi’ence river 
in the summer to breed. They are therefore birds of passage, returning to the south in 
flocks in the autumn, but while breeding, are not gregarious. They are beautiful singers, 
their songs being of the most joyous character and performed when flying high in the 
air, as well as when skimming over the meadows. Like most of the lark family they 
build their nests on the ground, among the green tall grass of the meadows. They4ive- 
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upon insects and seeds, and are said to sometimes kill smaller birds. Their eggs, from 
four to five, are white with beautiful reddish brown spots, and are laid in oven-shaped 
nests. Body robust; legs and claws strong; tall yellow beneath, yellowish with hr owm 
bars above, with pointed feathers; whole length of body and tail 9 or 10 in.; back, dark 
brown, each feather having a brownish w’hite margin and a brown terminal spot; breast 
.and under side yello-w, with a beautiful, black, pectoral crescent, convexity downwards ; 
bill about an inch long, and characteristic of the family, although rather more slender 
than the average. See Labk, awfe. 

MEA-DOW MOUSE, an animal belonging to the order of rodents, family muridm (rat 
.family), genus arvmla (voles). There are" many kinds of mice. See Mouse, ante. The 
meadow mouse here designated, the armcola Hparia, is American. It is about 4| in. in 
length with a tail about l^-; feet large and scaly; hair short; eyes small; no thumb oa 
fore foot; color of back darkish brown, varying in depth, ashy on belly. Several species 
are described in the 8th vol. of the Pacific railroad survey. The European species are 
called campagnoles and voles; some of them are aquatic, digging in the marshes and 
banks of streams. 

MEADOWS, a term somewhat indefinitely applied to moist level lands covered with 
grass, which is usually rich in consequence of the moisture, and often also from advan- 
tages of soil. The grass is either used for pasture, or is mown and carried away. Water 
imadnws are meadows in which the supply of water is increased and regulated by arti- 
ficial irrigation. See Ibbigation. The herbage of all meadows consists generally of 
various kinds of grasaes; meadow-gi*ass, rye-grass, timothy, fox-tail, and bent-grass or 
fiorm, predominating. 

MEADOWS (a 7 ite). The propriety of confining the word meadow either to moist 
'Or to level lands covered with grass is doubtful, for though moisture is essential to the 
growth of grass as to all other crops, and level ground is preferable to rugged, no greater 
moisture or more level surface is required for good meadow land than for good corn 
land. Marsh hay is made from marsh meadows, both fresh and salt; while timothy 
;and red clover, grown for hay, flourish best in rich soils not particularly moist, and 
derive the same advantage from deep-till drainage as other field crops. Grasses of the 
red -top family grow best in soils a little more moist than required for the best growth of 
timothy. Meadows are more comprehensively defined to be lands growing grasses suita- 
ble for hay, whether uplancj or low land, seeded by hand as on farms, or growing wild 
on marsh aBuviums, oi? western, plains, or mountain valleys. The vast prairies in the 
basin of the Mssiseippi were probably the gi'eatest extent of natural meadows in the 
world. Where these grasses were fed down by cattle they ceased to be meadows and 
became pasture. The use of mowing-machines has quite revolutionized the labor of cut- 
ting hay within the past thirty years, and by their use long reaches of narrow valleys 
among the drier plains, and still narrows bottoms of defiles in the Rocky mountains, are 
made to yield hay for the needs of regions where hand labor could not he obtained to do 
the work. The second mowing of meadows in one season is called the aftermath. The 
‘Seed of clover is usually obtained from its second cutting. In connection with landscape 
iQiffects meadows and pasture-lands are grouped togetlur, and it is one of the beautiful 
effects of cultivated crops, in scenery that their different colors and modes of growth 
■ checker a landscape with varieties of light and shade never seen where there is no culti- 
vation. A meadow before the cutting, by the side of one recently cut, makes a contrast 
.as of two different crops, more marked than the contrast between the uncut meadow and 
the pasture-field. There is no season of the year when lights and shadows in rural 
.scenery are so charming as just after the harvest, or when the hay cutting is nearly done, 
and the shadows of trees and clouds are brightly outlined on their shaven stubble. 

MEADOW SAEEEON. See OoucHicuM. 

MEADVILUE, a city in n.w. Pennsylvania, incorporated 1866; on the e. bank of 
French creek at its entrance into the Alleghany river, and on the Atlantic and Great 
Western railroad; pop, ’70, 7,10B. It is the terminus of the Franklin branch railroad to 
Oil City, the center of a fertile agricultural region, well watered, and having a large pro- 
duction; and Js a central shipping point, market, and depot for the oil regions. Petro- 
leum oil, luniber, and grain arc the chief products of Crawford co., in which it is situa- 
ted, 100 m. n. of Pittsburg, 36 m. s. of Erie, and 24 m. w. of Titusville. It is the seat of 
a Unitarian theological seminary, established 1844, with a library of 12,000 vols., and of 
Alleghany college, a Methodist Episcopal institution, founded 1817, open to both sexes, 
having a library of 12,000 volumes. It lias an elegant court house, 3 hotels, 15 churches, 
good public schools in handsome edifices, 6 banks ’2 of them national with a joint-capital 
of $300,000, a public library of 3,000 vols., a state arsenal, 4 newspapers, and an opera 
house. It has a public park; and Greendale cemetery, pleasantly located and tastefully 
laid out, 18 in the immediate vicinity. Its leading industries, which are important, are the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, carriages, engines, wooden shoes, edge tools, 
paper, and woolen goods; and it has oil refineries, machine shops, and extensive railroad 
repair shops. 

MEAGHER, a co. in central Montana, having the Missouri river for its w. boundary, 
drained in the s.e. by the Muscleshell river, an affluent of the Missouri, and in the n.e- by 
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the head waters of the Juditli river; 7,650 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 2, 744—3, 095 of A.merlcan birth, 

385 colored. Its surface is composed of mountain, plain, and valley; its plains stretch, 
angoutfor miles treeless and verdiireless, covered with the short brown buJdalo-grass, 
with no break to the monotony but the telegraph poles, 80 to a mile, along the river, and 
the print of wagon wheels, the double track of the team, and the single track of the pony 
by its side. In other sections the mountains of the Belt and Snowy range rise into steep 
4iuttes, round and smooth, or jagged by the action of the atmosphere, around 'whose sides v 
.the road cautiously winds, or precipitates itself through narrow canons overlooking the 
beautiful green lawns of the Judith valley, where suddenly appears the '‘shack” (log ; 
house) and wood-pile of the frontiersman, the harbinger of swift-coming civilization. In > 
this wide, fertile valley the soil is adapted to stock-raising, and the culture of all northern > 
products that will survive its winters. It contains some of the best land in that part of the 
country for the cultivation of apples and pears; and butter is one of the chief commodi- 
ties. it is being rapidly settled by emigrants from the southern and western states, and 
■its agricultural products are beginning to attract notice. Placer mining of gold in the 
mountains has been the greatest source of its wmalth. Seat of justice, Diamond City, 

MEAGHEK, Thomas Francis, 1833-67; b. Waterford, Ireland; educated at the 
• Jesuit college of Olongowes AYood, and Stonyhurst college, Lancashire, Eng. He was it 
close and earnest student, and in 1843 was awarded the silver medal for English compo- 
sition, defeating more than lifty English students. On completing his studies he inten 
estecl himself in Irish politics, and became one of the “Young Ireland” party; and, 
displaying great oratorical powers, was a very^ popular leader. On the outbreak of the 
French revolution in 184S he was sent to Paris to congramlate the republican leaders. 

'On his return to Ireland he was arrested on a charge of sedition, held to bail, afterwards 
tried for high treason, found guilty, and sentenced to death; but subsequently the sen- 
tence was changed to banishment for life to Van Diemen’s Land. He was accordingly 
transported thither, but escaped in. 1853, and succeeded in reaching Hew York. Here, 
for two years, he devoted himself to lecturing, with great success. In 1855 he com- 
menced practice at the Hew York bar, and the following year became the editor of the 
Imh JSfeiDs. At the beginning of the rebellion in 1861 he organized a company of 
zouaves, joined the 69th regiment, H, Y. volunteers, was acting maj. at first Bull Hun, 
and after serving the three months of the first call, returned to New York and organized 
the Irish brigade, being commissioned brig, gen. Feb. 3, 1863. He was engaged in the ' 
seven days’ battles, at Manassas, and at Antietam, being specially commended by gen. 
McClellan in his report of the latter engagement. At Fredericksburg be was seriously 
wounded in the leg while charging with his men on Marye’s heights, and was incapaci- 
tated for further fighting. He resigned temporarily, but was recommissioned in 1864, 
.and held command in Tennessee and Georgia, performing distinguished service. In 1864 
he was appointed secretary of Montana territory, and for some time performed the duties 
of governor in the absence of that official. On July 1, 1867, he fell from the deck of a 
steamer, at fort Benton, on the upper Missouri, and was drowned. He was at the time 
traveling to take measures for the protection of the white settlers in that region, threat- 
ened by the Indians. One of his last acts was to contribute to the pages of Marker's 
Magazine Q, most entertaining paper entitled “ Rides through Montana,” and which wa® 
•designed to be the first of a series. Three weeks before his death he wrote to his pub- 
lishers as follows: “Ever since I dispatched to you the text of my paper on Montami 
I have been in the field 300 miles from here against the Sioux and other implacable reel 
•devils.” He published, also, Speeches on the Legislatiu Independerhce of Ireland; and 
tLast Days of the New York BegimePt in Virginia. He w^as a man of brilliant an<i 
versatile capacity, and a soldier of unfailing resources and marked personal daring. 

MEAL (Sax. mml, a part or portion ; Ger. mahl), a portion of food taken at one time, 
ra repast. The number of meals eaten per day has varied at different times and in dif- 
ferent countries. Among the Greeks and Romans of the classic ages, it was the general 
practice to have the principal meal toward evening, a light meal in the morning, and 
another in the middle of the day. The akratisma, ariston, and deipnon of the (Ireeks, 
corresponded nearly to the breakfast, luncheon, and dinner of our own country at the 
present time; the first was taken immediately after rising in , the morning, the second 
.about midday, and the deipnon, the principal meal, often not till after sunset. In Rome of 
fhe Augustan age, the three corresponding meals -\Nm'e jentcmilum, pran>dium, Sijxd emna. r. 
The two former were simple and hasty, except among persons of luxurious habits, with 
whom the midday meal was sometimes of an elaborate description. The cmna, taken in * 
She evening, consisted of three courses, with often a great variety of viands. Reclining i 
was the usual posture at meals for the men, the women and children sitting. Two per- 
sons, and occasiGnally three, reclined on one couch. Before a guest took liis place at 
table, his shoes were taken off, and his feet washed by an attendant. 

In mediteval and modern Europe, the prevailing practice, down nearly to the middle 
of last century, was to have three meals in the day, the midday and not tlie evening 
meal heing the principal one. The habits of all classes were early; four was a usual 
hour for rising, and five for breakfast. Twelve was the dinner-hour, when it was the 
usage in England, down to queen Elizabeth’s time, for every table, from that of the 
.twenty-shilling freeholder to the table in the baron’s ball and abbey refectory, to be open 
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to all comers; witli free fare, bread, beef, and beer. Supper followed in the evening, a 
less abundant repetition of dinner. In the course of the last 120 years, arevoluXion has 
been going on in the hour of dinner, which has gradually got later till it has reached the 
present usage of from six to eight in the evening among the more cultivated classes. 
The introduction of tea and coffee has, to a certain extent, changed our habits as regards 
meals. They form an essential part of our breakfast, which is later than that of our 
ancestors, from nine to ten. The meal called tea is but a part of dinner, pd supper, as 
a regular meal, has nearly disappeared. A light meal, called luncheon, is often taken 
between breakfast and dinner. Gur dinner has therefore come nearly to correspond 
; with the supper of onr ancestors. This change of hours has brought with it one imppr- 
I tant change to the better in social habits; the excessive drinking, so common during the 
“ Georgian era, even among people of refinement, has disappeared; the long carousals of 
that period have been abridged to an hour, or half an hour, spent over wine after dinner. 
In Britain, dinner is, more than anywhere else, made a social meal, and an occasion of 
meeting one’s friends; and public dinners, with toasts and after-dinner speeches, area 
characteristically British mode of celebrating any public event or anniversary. In 
France and Italy, the gradual advance of the dinner-hour has not proceeded further than 
four or five o’clock. In Germany, the usage still obtains, to a large extent, of an early 
dinner and a supper. One o’clock is a usual dinner-hour, and bven the court hour has. 
h ardly advanced beyond three and four. In Vienna, and some other parts of Germany, it is 
not uncommon to have five meals a day— breakfast, luncheon, dinner, tea, and supper. 

MEAL. See Bbead. ^ 

MBAL-TUB PLOT. An attempt at conspiracy which Dangerfield made in 167ft 
against James duke of York; so called because the paper containing the scheme was hid 
in a tub of meal in the house of Mrs. Celiier. Dangerfield, having at length admitted 
that the 'whole affair was a forgeiy, was whipped and compelled to stand in the pii- 
lory. ■ ■ 

MEAL-WOBM, the larva of temhria moUtor, a coleopterous insect of a genus allied to* 
(q. v.), but possessing wings and wing-covers. The perfect insect is of a pitchy 
or dark chestnut color, smooth, about half an inch long, with short 11- jointed antenme, 
and stout legs. It is a common insect in Britain, most active in the evening, abounding 
: in granaries, mills, and houses in whioh considerable stores of meal or flour are kept; as 
: its %gs are deposited among these substances, on which the larva feeds, often doing con- 
siderable injury. Stores of ship-biscuit often suffer from this cause. The larva is about 
an inch long, thin and round, of an ocherous color, with bright rusty bands, very smooth 
j and glossy, with six small feet, and. two very short antennae. — Another species, T.ohcu- 
• rm, has been introduced with American flour, and has become pretty common in some 
parts of Britain. The insect is of a dull black color above; the under parts, legs; and. 
antennaj, chestnnt. The larva is shining and pale brown.— Cleanliness and care are the* 
best preventives of these pests. Meal-worms are a favorite and excellent food of caged 
nightingales. 

MEALY BffCr, Ooccvs adowidum, an insect naturalized in our hot-liouses, and very 
injurious to pine-apples and other plants. It is reddish, and covered with a white pow- 
dery substance. See Coccus. 

MEAM, in matheinatics, is a term interpolated between two terms of a series, and con- 

sequently intermediate in magnitude. The geometric mean (q.v.) of two numbers is- 
always less than the (q.v.), and greater than their harmonic mean; midj 

the geometric mean is itself a geometric mean between the two other “ means.” 

MEANS, xliiEXAKDBR, D.D., LL.D., b. Statesville, Iredell co., N.Y., in 1801;, was; 
educated at the academy at Statesville; removed to Georgia in 1822, and after teaching*^ 
school for four years attended medical lectures at Transylvania university, Ey., and com- 
menced the practice of medicine in Covington, Ga., 1826; the same year was licensed to 
preach by the Methodist Episcopal church. In 1834 he was appointed to superintend 
the manual labor school near Covington; was chosen professor of the natural sciences at 
Emory (now Oxford) college. After a service here of 18 years, he was appointed in 
1840 professor of chemistry and pharmacy in the medical college of Georgia, at Augusta, 

) lecturing in winter, and performing Ms duties as professor in tlxford college 8 months 
j of the year. In 1853 he presided over the masonic female college in Covington; was 
j called to the presidency of Emory college in 1854, and shortly after to a professorship of 
■ chemistiy in the Atlanta medical college, accepting the latter and retaining it for 12 
years. In 1851 he traveled in Europe. In the state convention of 1861 he spoke and 
voted against secession, but afterwards identified himself with the south. He has held 
since the vrar the position of state agricultural chemist at Savannah, retaining at the 
same time his connection with Emory college. He has published GenteMiialof Gliem- 
utry, , ■ , 

MEARES, John, 1746-1801, b. England; entered the navy in 1776; served against 
the Ironch in the liYest India islands; became captain in the merchant service after the 
peace of 1783; went to India and formed at Calcutta what was called the Northwest’ 
America company for opening trade with Russian America. In 1786 he explored a. 
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Af AIaoVs:! • wpiit to CMmi bv wsv of the Sandwich Islands; entered 

Ifootka sound, 1789; examined and took possession of the neighboring 

5,1789. He published Voyages made mtheyean 

1788 -^§ /ww Ghina to the nortkwest coast of Atnerica, a vols. 

MV4H1M EIVER* in Brazil, called also the Miarim and the Maranliao ri^s in the 
n and follow^s a general noi^erly (hrection, 

emptTin^ uito the bay of S^o Marcos. It has many afflumts, of which 
wHcfthe Pinciare. Its entire length is about 350 m. ; it is navigable, and beveral steam 
ers dIv uponit. The river is specially notable for the tremendous force of itscuiTent, 
■whiciffor a long time resists the action of the tide and is at last overcome wuth a loa - , 
ing sound and an exceedingly swift rush upward of the waters. ■ L, 

HEAEHS. See 'KmcABDmBSHiBE. , ^ ' 

MEASLES (known also as Rubeola and I^bbilli) is one of W®od-di^ 

eases termed (q.v.), although, from the eruption 

surface of the body, it is sometimes classed w^th the skm-diseases. It is communicable 
from person to person, and seldom occurs more than once in the same individual Its 
wSd^of inc^^ is to say, the time that elapses between expopre to the com 

tagion and the first appearance of the febrile p^mptoms which “Xltowed 

usually about a fortnight; then come lassitude and slavering which aie soon 
by heat of skin, increased rapidity of the pulse, loss of aPPetite. and 1 he res 

p'iratory mucous membrane is also aflected, and the a slio-ht'^sore 

as those of a severe cold in the head, accompanied with a dry cough, a siij^ht sore 

dav from the commencement of the febrile symptoms and the ® i 

but not unfrequoutly some days later. It is a rash, consisting at 

papulte, which, as they multiply, coalesce “do crescentic patens It isd^ o o^^^^ 

days in coming out, beginning on the face and neck, and 

wards. The rash fades in the same ordw as it occurs; and a® 

three days after its appearance, its whole duration, is a'^out a -week. Th® coloi 

gives way to a somewhat yellowisli tint, and the cuticle cruinbles away in a hne biau 

' like powder; the process being of ten attended wia considerable itching.^ ,„ith which 

There are two important points in which it differs from small-pox (q.v.), with w me , 
initeSrly stale it maybe confounded; these are-1. That the fever do^ no cease ; 

nr even abate when the eruption appears, but sometimes increases m intensity , and ( ), 
tot ttfe d^easlirnot more severe or more dangerous because tlm eruption is plentifu : 

.nrf«,v v The character of the eruption, after the first day, will serve to remove all 
doubt regarding these two diseases; and the 

ill the neighborhood will materially assist m forming the diagnosis. 

m me neignuomuuu or'^rlatina (1) bv the presence at the outset of cataiThal 

^"■^In^orfinmruncomplicated measles, the prognosis is almost ■ Ind 

chii Wris from inflammation of some of ^xtnres that compose the Inn^, a^^ 
inscrofulouschildren, it often leaves chrome Pulmonary than subl;- 

seTemptfrom the disease, but it is much more common m childhood than su^ 
quentlj' The reason is probably that most persons have it in eaily life, and aie thus 

requisite than to keep the mtient on a 

low^iS atlTtotSr^^^^ and P#cnt exposure to cold which t^ 

accomplished by keeping him in bed Xvith the ordinary warmth to which he 
tomiS^in health. If the chest symptoms become urgenk they must be created accout.ii„ 

to their nature Bronchitis (q.v.), sometimes extending into pneumonia (q.v.), is mo. t. 

b^ feared. If the eruption disappear prematurely, it may . 

by placing the patienOn a warm bath. In such cases, stimulants ®f tc“. vequucd 

hilt must of course only he given by the advice of the physician. The patient must 
be carefully protect^ from elposure' to cold for ^ ’^eek or two after the 
apparently disappeared, as the lungs and mucous coat of the bowels are toi some 

very susceptible to inflammatory attacks. 

MEASURE in music, is a term applied to the quantity of notes which are placed in the 

bar^nffwSs^Sally called the of which there are but two kinds, viz., cqm- 
eW quantity of notes « triple tim^ co— g 

nnAniril nuantitv Gommoii time IS generally marked witli a O at^tne 
akh^^irtlSlverv^ar eoui.ains four crokhets, or theh vane 
There are also other kinds of common time, which are marked j, j, s- Tnple time is 
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marked |, f, f, f. Sometimes, in common time, we have y, The lower h^re* 
indicates" the parts of the semibreve, and the upper figure shows how many of these 
parts there are in the bar. 

MEASURE OF DAMAGES, the body of rules which governs the amount of pecun- 
iary compensation awarded by courts of justice for violation of personal or property 
rights. In its most extended sense it might he said to cover almost the whole- 
ground of legal procedure; hut is used not to represent inquiry as to what cases require- 
the award of damages, but rather, as to what limit should be placed on the award in 
certain cases. The rules apply to common law rather than to equity, as the former is, in 
general, remedial in its nature, and the latter preventive, offering injunctions, specific 
relief, etc, In early English law the question of damages was left to the jury, while in 
countries whose jurisprudence is founded on the civil law, the question was left to the 
discretion of the 'magistrate; hut common law declares that the compensation must be- 
fixed by those legal rules which form the Measure of Damages; though these are not as 
yet free from contradiction and discrepancy. “The general rule,” says Story, "‘is that 
whoever does damage to another, is liable m damages to the extent of that injury ; it 
matters not whether it is to the property or person or rights or reputation of another. 
But mt every loss gives right to legal relief; the injury must be legaL Thus in jury to^ 
moral sentiments has no remedy. Suit cannot be sustained by a private individual for a 
public wrong, as a highway nuisance, unless there be some element of special injury to* 
him. Injury may consist in direct or indirect pecuniary loss, value of time, expenses 
such as costs and counsel fees, mental suffering and the sense of wrong or insult arising • 
from the intention to vex or annoy. But the law will refuse to give compensation for ■ 
any of these kinds of injury except direct pecuniary loss and the costs of the suit, unless,, 
indeed, there he present the element of malice and willfulness; or, as has been said, it 
will divide the loss, discriminating between that which must be borne by the offending: 
party and that which must be borne by the sufferer; but where there is fraud, malice, or- 
gToss negligence, vindictive or exemplary damages will be given. In quantity, the dam- 
ages may b^e nominal or substantial j nominal when there is injuria sine damm, legal 
injury but no actual loss. The giving of nominal damages often suffices to establishi 
rights or titles, as in action for trespass on lands. It is well settled in American law that 
where there is any invasion of right there must be at least nominal damages, and it is 
often the duty of the court to so instruct the jury. In such cases care should be taken 
not to hold the defendant for costs, if the action is trifling and tinged with malice. 

What may be included under consequential damages? Usually the consequences, 
must be direct and immediate; in the words of the N. Y. supreme court, “ must be the- 
fair natural and legal result of the breach of the defendant’s agreement. Prospective or- 
continuing profits are usually excluded, if not very clearly the natural result.” Thus in a. 
suit for price of a steamer, the profits on trips she might have made were disallowed. 
But when goods have deteriorated in market value the courts will give compensation fer- 
tile loss. If there is no element of contingency and the profit was certain and actual, it 
will he admitted. In torts, also, the damages are confined to direct consequences, but, 
incidental expenses are sometimes allowed. In a case where an anchor was warranted, 
it was held that the holding of the cable was of the essence of the warranty, and it was; 
even implied that if the ship were lost by the imperfection of the anchor, a suit would 
lie for its value. If an act is illegal or mischievous of itself the courts will go far in con- - 
struing the law pf consequential damages. If a plaintiff could have avoided the injux'y 
without loss or danger he cannot recover; and this law of contributory negligence is very" 
important in torts such as nuisance or collision. As to award of costs, there is some- 
conflict; but they[ usually go with the verdict, unless the suit be vexatious and won on 
mere technical rights. Though, as a rule, damages are only allowed for injury up to* 
the time action is brought, yet in many cases of contracts where successive suits are- 
impossible from the entirety of the contract, and in torts and trespass, greater latitude is. 
allowed. If, in a continuing agreement the violation has, of necessity, entailed loss after- 
the bringing of action and if the loss is certain and ascertainable, prospective damagCvS . 
will be given. And in torts the averment may be of loss iirdbahU; as, in case of injury 
]3y negligence of a railroad, it may be set forth that plaintiff’s liealtli is permanently 
injured. In case of a contract to pay money, there can be no consequential damag'e- 
beyond legal interest; if it be to door not do some act, the law will consider only 
those comsequences which seem to have been in the contemplation of the parties at the 
time; and in case of torts in which no fraud or malice enters, only natural and proximate- 
coiiscquenceaare considered. In regard to real estate, it was formerly thought to be in 
the very nature of actions for possession that damages did not lie; hut there has been 
much statutorj^ enactment on the subject, and damages are now generally allowed in 
actions of ejectment and dower. In the first, the damage in the actual ejectment is 
almost always nominal j but, though the improvements pass with the land, mesne profits: 
are given to the plaintiff to the extent of the annual value, as well as costs and some- 
times interest and compensation for his trouble. In New York, for instance, interest is. 
allowed on rents, but all equitable defenses are admitted. In dower the English law of 
damages is governed by the statute of Merton, and it is generally held here tliat damages 
accrue after a husband’s death and are to be measured by one-third the mesne profits; 
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but tbe usual course in dispossession from dower land is by action of ejectment, the old | 

writ of dower having fallen in disuse. Without going into details as to the measure of ■ s 

dapiages in cases of trespass, 'waste, nuisance, and real covenants, it may be said that 
with few exceptions the general rule of natural relation and compensation for actual r 

injury governs. In contracts, many and important classes are presented, such as 
! negotiable paper, insurance, sale and warranty of chattels, agency and suretyship. In. 

I all these the jury has lost much of the power possessed in former times, and it is well 

j settled that it is for the court to determine the measure of damages and for the jury only 

f to determine the amount under that rule. It is clear that the motives of the contracting 

! parties do not fix the rule, though in breach of promise of marriage the jury niay take 

\ all facts into consideration, as it is impossible to formulate a law of damages vrhlch will 

I cover the peculiar injury. Other exceptions exist; but, where the contract is not uncon- 

scionable, it furnishes the measure of damage itself. Contract price is recoverable and* 
actual loss is the basis of compensation, so tSsit quantum ‘tneruM applies. With all nego- 
tiable paper the measure is easily and arbitrarily fixed by the legal rate of interest. 

Marine insurance has special law's arising from the nature of the peculiar doctrines of 
general average and total and partial loss; in fire insurance the actual loss is the measurer, 
while in life insurance no actual loss need be showm by the assignee of a policy. In con- 
tracts for the sale of personal property, the vendee after breach of contract by the- 
vendor can, by the usual rule, recover only the difference between the contract price andi 
that on the day fixed for delivery ; but it has been held in cases involving stock transac- 
tions that the vendee can recover the highest price reached by the stock in the interval. 

The vendor can recover full price as against the vendee on refusal of the latter to> 
receive the goods, even though they are not actually delivered. Warranty of personal 
property is governed as to damages by the actual value and not the contract price, if 
there be no fradulent representations. The principle has been disputed but is now well 
settled in this country. A surety must pay the claim he guarantees before he can sue 
his principal, and his damage is measured by the amount, interest, and costs. An agent caa 
be sued by his principal for the 'whole loss incurred by his negligence, even though not the- 
direct consequence of his act; and in such cases cannot offset his commission. In actions, 
against common carriers indemnity is afforded for actual loss at time of injury; the value 
of goods destroyed is estimated at the place of destination and interest is reckoned under 
the law of that state. Where transportation of a passenger is refused, after contract to . 
do so, the injury by loss of time and wages or profits is the measure. But the loss must ‘ 

* he actual ; thus the rate of wages in tlie plaintiff’s trade at the place of destination was- 

admitted as evidence of probable loss hut not to set the measure of damage; and courts, 
have e ven said that the expenses of an illness following but not caused by railroad deten- 
tion and prolonging such detention might be included in the damages, so far as they 
were in excess of wdiat they would have been elsewhere. Where a telegraph company 
undertook to transmit a message and, by their negligence, plaintiff lost a chance to col- 
lect an otherwise worthless debt, the corporation was held to be a common carrier and 
liable. Other decisions are averse to this doctrine. ^Dispute on the point is usually 
avoided by provisions made part of the contract, disclaiming such responsibility. If the 
company is a cbmmon carrier it is, in effect, an insurer, is bound to use more more than 
ordinary care, and liable for consequential damages. 

Interest is alw^ays allo^ved w'hen a sum is to be paid at a certain time, the law assum- 
ing that legal interest begins at that date; and the courts of this country have been very 
liberal in inferring that an understanding for interest existed; but if claims are uncertain 
or unliquidated, interest will not be ailow^ed. A most important distinctipn exists 
between liquidated damages and a fixed sum agreed upon as a ‘penalty, as in bonds. In 
I the first case the parties have fixed a sum certain as the measure of damage from breach 

of contract; but the courts will often refuse to consider the amount as intended to be- 
absolute and will measure the actual loss. The intent of the parties on the point must 
govern rather than the language. The tendency in this country is to frequentlyconsider 
a stipulated sum as liquidated damages and but rarely to regard it as a penalty; and the 
first, especially if there is ap]3earance of usury or oppression; and, if there is nothing to- 
certainly determine the damages of the stipulation, they will invariably be con- 

sidered liquidated. Eecoupment and set-off wdll be allowed even 'where the demand is 
not for a liquidated sum. 

Windictive or exemplary damages have already been referred to. The principle 
applies mainly in cases of tort and very materially enlarges the considerations regarded 
in fixing the measure of damages. Where there has been maliciousness or fraud or evil 
intent, the jury may go beyond the principle of comipensation and punish* defendant by 
heavier damages. *In torts the intent of the wrong-doer is of great moment, and tboiigh 
I it may seem incongruous that the penalty should bd paid 'to the plaintiff rather than to- 
the state, yet in practice it is the most effectrim mode of punishment. The rule that the 
Jury may "take evil intent into consideration is no'w well settled both in England and in 
the United States. In cases of libel and slander the law will often not require the least 
proof of actual injury, a distinction being drawn between words actionable per se where 
f damage is presumed, and other libels m which actual injury must be set out. The 

subject of measure of damages will be found treated in detail in wmrks devoted to the 
special topic by Maine, Field, and Sedgwick, and its application to various branches of 
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jurisprudence is set fQyti under many beads in Parsons Oti tontfacU, Greenleaf 0% 
and Redbeld's 

MEASURES. 'See Weights anj> .Mbastjkes, Meteic , System. 

MEAT EXTRACT, a substance of a composition Tarying witli the process emplowd, 
•extracted from beef oi* mutton or other animal flesh, and used as an article of diet. The 
Well known common beef tea is made in various ways, and differs greatly in strength. 
A common method, and perhaps the best when required fresh and condensed, is to put 
the chopped meat without the addition of any liquid in a bottle and immerse this in a 
vessel of Avater at about 180^F. The blood, lymphatic, and muscular juices ooze out of 
the meat and form a red liquid containing a large amount of soluble nutritious proteine 
matter. If this is heated to the boiling point, there will be considerable coagulation and 
the fluid extract will not be so easily digestible. If the meat, on being heated to about 
180"' F. be pressed, most of the nutritious substances will be expressed, and the extract 
so obtained, on being evaporated, may be brought to any desirable degree of sGlidit}^ 
This solid extract, by the addition of common salt, can be kept, especially in closed jars, 
an indefinite length of time, and makes, when mixed with hot water,'an exceilent beef 
tea for the sick room. Another method of making beef tea is very common, and in 
many cases perhaps the hesk because it is seldom that it is desirable to have it in too con- 
densed a state. Patients require considerable drink, and this is conveniently given in 
well-seasoned beef tea, made by beating chopped beef in water to about 200“ suificientiy 
long to extract most of the nutritious material. It is more palatable than that extracted 
by the bottle process, and for food and drink combined is in most cases superior. A 
portion of the meat may also be boiled and made into a broth, where the patient’s 
stomach is in a condition to digest it readily. The albuminoids are, of course, precipi- 
tated by boiling, but the shreddy precipitate may be taken with the clear liquor often 
with benefit. < • 


MEATH, a maritime co. of the province of Leinster, Ireland, bounded on the e. by 
the Irish sea and the county of Dublin; area, 906 sq.m., or 580,083 acres, of which 547,391 
.are arable, about 30,000 waste, hog, etc. Pop. ’51, 140,748; ’61, 110,575; ’71, 95,558, of 
whom 89,140 are Roman Catholics, 5,826 Protestant Episco]-)alians, the rest Protestants 
of other denominations. The surface is for the most p^rt an undulating level, forming 
the eastern extremity of the great limestone plain of Ireland, and rising slightly to^vardg 
the n. and north-west. No miiierals^^o any importance are found. The soil is a rich 
loam, and extremely fertile; hut it has long been devoted almost entirely to pasture; the 
total extent under crops in 1876 being only 140,720 acres. In the same year the cattle 
amounted to 170,849, the sheep to 217,065, and the pigs to 17,085. The chief rivers are 
the Boyne and Blackwater. The principal towns are Trim, Navan, and Kells, in the 
first of %Yinch the assizes are held. Meath possesses abundant means of communication, 
being intersected by numerous roads and several railways, also by the royal canal. The 
coast-line, about 10 m., has no port of importance, even as a fishing-station. The occu- 
pation of the people is almost w^holly agricultural The number of children attending 
the uational schools in 1875 w'as 16,972. Anciently, Meath, which included West Meath, 
and probably portions of several pther adjacent counties, formed one of the kingdoms 
into wliich Ireland was divided, the royal seat being the celebrated Temor or “ Tara of 
the kings,” the^scene of the first preaching of Christianity under St. Patrick. xVfter the 
English” invasion, Meath was early occupied by Strongbow, and was erected into a county 
palatine by Henry 11. , who conferred it on lliigli de Lacy. From this time forward, it 
was the-scene of many conflicts. In the end of the reign of Henry VIIL it was sepa- 
rated into e. and w. Meath. Few Irish countie.s present so many interesting relics of 
Irish antiquities of all the various periods. Celtic remains ahouncl along the Boyne and 
Blackwater, The earthworks of the ancient royal seat at Tara are still discernible, and 
some valuable and highly characteristic gold ornaments were there discovered. John’s 
castle at Trim is one of the most extensive monuments of English rule in Ireland. The 
round tower and sculptured crosses of Kells are singularly interesting; and almost every 
parish in the county contains some relic of the feudal or ecclesiastical structures which 
formerly covered tlie land. Meath returns two members to parliament. 

MEAUX, a t. of Prance, in the department of Seine-et-Marne, on the river Marne, 25 
m. e.ii.e. of Paris. It is a bishop’s see, and its cathedral, begun in.the 11th c., is a noble 
Gothic structure. Bossuet, the famous preacher, was bishop here,* and is buried in the 
choir. Corn and flour from the water-mills on the Marne are sent to Paris in large quan- 
tities, and there are manufactures of cotton and other cloths, pottery, leather, saltpeter, 
etc. Pop. ’72, 9,528. 

MECCA {Om^M Kora, mother of cities), one of the oldest towns of Arabia, *the capi 
tal of the province of Hedjaz, and, through being the birthplace of Mohammed, the 
central and most holy city of all Islam. It is situated in 21“ 30' n. lat , and 40“ 8' e. long., 
245 m, s. of Medina, and about 65 m. e. of Jiddah, the well-known port on the Red sea, 
in a narrow, barren valley, surrounded by bare hills and sandy plains, and watered by 
the brook Wadi-Al-Tarafeyn. The city is about 1500 paces long, and about 650 broad, 
and is divided into the upper and lower city, with about 25 chik quarters. The streets 
are broad and rather regular, but unpaved; excessively dusty in summer, and muddy m 
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tie rainy season. The houses, three or four stories high, are built of brick or stone, 
ornamented with paintings, and their windows open on the streets. The rooms are much 
more handsomely furnished, and altogether in a better state than is usual in the east; the 
inhabitants of Mecca making their living chiefly by letting them to the pilgrims (see 
H\,r.n who flock here to visit the Beit Ullah (house of Qod), or chief mosque, containing 
the kiiaba (q.v.). This mosque, capable of holding about 35,000 persons is surrounded 
"jv 19 o-atL'S surmounted bv seven minarets, and contams several rows ot pillars, about 

ft and about 18 in. in diameter, of marble, gramme, porphyry, and common 

sandstone, wliicli at, certain distances are surmounted by small domes. A great number 
of people are attached to the mosque in some kind of ecclesiastical capacity, as katips, 
muftis mueddiiis, etc. No other public place or building, sacred or profane, of any 
hn-ooriance is to be found in this city, which also is singularly destitute of trees and 
Yerdure of auv kind. It is protected by three castellated buildings, and is governed by 
a sherif. The population has, in consequence of the rapidly decreasing number ot pii- 
grirns, fallen otf considerably of late, from above 100,000 to hardly 40,000, who do not 
find the 100,000 annual pilgrims sufficient to keep them in the state of prosperity oi lor- 
iner years The tmde and commerce of Mecca hardly deserve mention ; the chief articles 
manufactured there are chaplets for the pious pilgrims. The townspeople themselves 
are lively polished, and frivolous, and growing up amid an. immense concourse ot stran- 
gers from all parts of Asia, are generally able to converse in three or four eastern lan- 
guages. Eespecting the history of Mecca, it was known to Ptolemy already as Macoraba, 
and first belonged to the tribe of the Kosaites, later to the Aoreish. Mohammed, who 
had been obliged to leave it precipitately (see Hedjrah) in 622 returned to it and con- 
quered it in 627. Within the course of the present century, Mecca was taken by the 
Wahabites (1803), but given up again to the pasha of Egypt, Mehemed All (1833), whose 
son, Ibrahim, was made Sheik El Haram— “ of the sacred place.” At present, howevei, 
Mecca is directly dependent on the sultan.— A certain halm, called balm of Mecca, is 
made from a plant which grows in abundance in the neighborhood of the city, caiiea 
besem. 

MECCA BALSAM. See Balsam or Balm of Gilead, ante. 

ME' CHAIN, PiBmRE Francois Andre, 1774-1805; h. France; studied for a time at 
the school des Fonts et Ohamsks. which he was compelled to leave for want ot money. 
He then gave instruction in mathematics, giving all his spare time to the ot astron- 
‘Omy. Soon cifterwards he was accidentally brought to the notice of Lalancie, who liacl 
bought of him an astronomical instrument, which poverty had obliged him to sell. Lalande 
, secured him a place as government hydrographer. In this capacity Mecham drew up a 
number of marine charts, and made a survey of a part of the French sea-coast. He still 
pursued his astronomical studies, investigated the theory of eclipses, calculated the orlnts 
of 24 comets, and discovered 11. The academy of sciences gave him its prize for his 
paper on the comet of 1530, and in 1782 he w^as elected to membership of the academjL 
In 1791 he was employed, at the suggestion of the academy, to measure a portion of the 
arc of the meridian between Dunkirk and Barcelona, which the national convention had 
selected to form the basis of their new system of measures. He continued Ms obser’ra- 
tions at the Paris observatory after his return from Spain. Under the auspices of the 
French board of longitude he went once more to Spain to continue his measurements or 
the arc of the meridian, but he was taken ill soon after his arrival and died at CasteUon. 
His publications were not numerous; they are papers chiefly on eclipses and the thwry 
of comets, contributed to the Transactions of the academy of sciences, and to tm Von- 
of wdiich he was at one time editor. 

MECHANICAL CALCULATION. See Calcttlating Machine, gnfe. 

■MECHAMCAL POWEBS— MACHINES. Machines are instruments interposed between 
the moving power and the resistance, wuth a view of changing the direction of the force, 
or otherwise modifying it. Machines are of various degrees of complexity; hut the 
simple parts, or elements of which they are all composed, are reducible to a very few. 
These elementary machines are called the Mechanical Powers,^ and are usually reck- 
oned as six ill number, three being primary— viz., the lever, inclined planSy mid ^Uey; 
and three secondary, or derived from the others— viz., the wTieeband-axle (deri’^d from 
the lever), the wcdf/c, and the semo (both derived from the inclined plane). To these 
some add tootlu^d-whcf'ls. What is special to each machine'will be found under its name ; 
a few observations ai-)[)ricable to all may appropriately be made here. 1. In treating ol 
tlie theory of the levi?r and other mechanical powers, the question really epmined is, 
not what power is necessary to move a certain "weight, but what power is necessaiw 
to balance it; what force at P, for instance (see Lever, fig. 1), will just k^p W 
.^suspended. This once done, it is obvious that the least additional force to P wil^ 
suilice to begin motion. 2. In pure theoretical mechanics, it is assumed that the naaQlimes 
are withouAveiffiit. A lever, for instance, is supposed to he a mere rigid line ; it is also 
supposed to be -perfectly rigid, not bending or altering its form under any pressure. The 
motion of the machine is also supposed to he without friction. In practical mechanics, 
the weight of the machine, the yielding of its parts, and the resistance of friction, have 
to be taken into account. 3. W^heii the efifect of a machine is to make a force overcome 
a resistance greater than itself, it is said to give a niechanical advantaffe. A machine, 
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however, never actually increases power—for that would be to create work or energy, & 
thing now known to be as impossible as to create rnattei*. What is gained in one way 
by a machine is always lost in another. One lb. at the long end of a lever will lift 10 
lbs. at the short end, if the arms are rightly proportioned ; but to lift the 10 lbs. through 
1 ft., it must descend 10 feet, The two weights, when thus in motion, have equal 
momenta; the moving mass multiplied into its velocity, is equal to the resisting mass 
multiplied into its velocity. When the lever seems to multiply force, it only concen* 

' trates or accumulates the exertions of the force. The descending 1 lb. weight, in the 
case above supposed, may be conceived as making 10 distinct exertions of its force, each: 
'through a space of afoot; and all these are concentrated in the raising of the 10 lb 
weight through 1 foot. The principle thus illustrated in the case of the lever holds good 
of all the other mechanical powers. 4. The object of a machine is not always to increase 
force or pressure; it is as often to gain velocity at the expense of force. Bee Levek. 
In a spinning-factory, e,g., the object of the train of machinery is to distribute the slowly- 
working force of a powerful water- wheel or other prime' mover, among a multitude of 
terminal parts moving rapidly, but having little resistance to overcome. 5. The- 
mechanical advantage of a compound machine is theoretically equal to the product of 
the separate mechanical advantages of the simple machines composing it ; but in applying 
machines to do work, allowance must be made for the inertia of the materials composing 
them, the flexure of parts subjected to strains, and the friction which/increases rapidly 
with the complexity of the parts; and these considerations make it desirable that a- 
machine should consist of as few parts as are consistent with the work it has to do. 6^ 
The forces or “ moving powers” by which machines are driven are the muscular strength 
of men and animals, wind, water, electrical and magnetic attractions, steam, etc.; and- 
the grand object in the construction of machines is, how, with a given amount of.' 
impelling power, to get the greatest amount of work of the kind required. See Woke, 
Foot-pound. . This gives rise to a multitude of problems, some more or less general,, 
others relating more especially to particular cases— problems, the investigation of which. 
constitutes the science of applied mechanics. One of the questions of most general 
application is the followings If the resistance to a machine were gradually reduced to 
zero, its velocity would be constantly accelerated until it attained a maximum, wfliicli. 
would be when the point to -which the impelling force is applied was moving at the- 
same rate as the impelling force itself (e.g., the piston-rod of a steam-engine) would, 
move if unresisted. If, oh the other hand, the resistance were increased to a certain point, 
the machine would come to a stand. How the problem is, between these two extremes 
. to find the rate at which the greatest effect or amount of work is got from the same 
amount of driving power. The investigation would be out of place here, but the result 
is that the greatest effect is j)roduced when the velocity of the point of application is one- 
third of the maximum velocity above spoken of. The moving force and the resistance 
should therefore be so adjusted as to produce this velocity. 

MECHAITICS is the science which treats of the nature of forces and of their action om 
bodies, either directly or by the agency of machinery. The nature of force will be found 
fc’eated of under Fokce, The action of forces on bodies may be in the form of iwessiire 
or of impulse, and may or may not produce motion. When the forces are so balanced 
as to preserve the body affected by them in a state of equilibrium their actions are 
investigated in that branch of mechanics called Statics (q.v.); when motion is produced, 
they are considered under the head of Dynamics (q.v.) or Kinetics, Tlie equilibrium 
and motion of fluids (including liquids and gases) is treated in the subordinate branches 
of Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics; though the special terms Aerostatics and 
Aerodynamics (for which the comprehensive term Pneumatics is often used) are some- 
times employed to designate those portions of the science of mechanics in which the- 
action of gaseous bodies is treated of 

The science of mechanics owes very little to the ancient philosophers. They were 
acquainted with the conditions of equilibrium on the lever— discovered by Archimedes — 
and had reduced the theory of all the mechanical powers, except the pulley and the 
Inclined plane and its derivatives, to that of the lever, hut this was nearly all. xirchi- 
medes, starting from the principle of equilibrium on the lever, struck out the idea of & 
center of gravity for every body, and investigated the position of that point for the 
triangle, parabola, and paraboloid. Till the 16th c. the science remained stationary; 
Cardan, the marquis XJbaldi, and Stevinus— who was the first to give the correct theory 
of equilibrium on the inclined plane— then gave it a slight impetus, and the labors of 
Galileo, wdio introduced the expression of mechanical propositions in mathematical 
formulas, discovered the laws regulating the motion of falling bodies, and originated 
J investigations concerning the strength of materials, placed the science on a broad and 
substantial basis. Torricelli, Descartes, Pascal, Fermat, Roberval, and Huygens, on the 
continent, and Wallis and 'Wren in .England — the last three of whom simultaneously 
discovered the laws which regulate the collision of bodies— added each his quota to the 
new science, as mechanics was then called. In 1687 appeared Kewton’s Primipia, in 
which the complete experimental basis of the subject was first laid down in a satisfactory 
manner, and the mechanical principles, which had before been considered to act only at 
the surface of the earth, were shown to rule and direct the motions of the planets. 
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Contemporary witli Hew ton. were Leibnitz and the two elder Bernouillis, James and.. 
John, wdio, besides contributing greatly to the advaneement of the science, applied to it 
the newdy-in vented diifereiitiai calciiliLs, which was found to be a 'weapon of immense 
pow-er. From, this time a constant succession of illustrious men have prosecuted the 
study of theoretical mechanics, or of subjects connected with it. The chief names are 
‘Oauiel Bernoulli!, Euler, D’Alembert,' Clairaut, Lagrange, Laplace. Lagrange’s 
Jlectuuque AnaJi/ttq(<e not oniy systematized the subject but eiioroiousiy increased"" its 
power and the ran/te of its appll cations. The last great additions to the science are 
those made by Sir W. R. Hamilton (q.v.) under the name of the lyriuciple of varying 
mtion. The developments which this has received from Jacobi, Boole, Cayley, Lion* 
ville, Donkin, Bohr, etc., form an extensive and difficult branch of applied mathmnatics, 
chiefly of the theory of simultaneous differential equations. 

MECHAHICS, Animal. A moment’s reflection sho-vvs that this subject is exhaust- 
less, the application of forces and the variation in the mechanism being infinite, and 
this, without embracing molecular mechanics or kinematics, which would necessarily he 
involved in a minute study of the action of the nervous system. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves -with a" fe^w brief general illustrations of the more obvious vital 
mechanical movements. The simplest examples are the hydromechanics of some of the 
lower Infusoria, wdiere the animal is propelled through its native element by the reaction 
of water forced out of a single orifice by the contraction of the simple cell which forms 
the body. Some of these minute animals have cilia wliich also serve as locomotive 
organs. Other hollow animals of a higher organization propel themselves through ■water 
in a similar manner, as those belonging to the sub-kingdom coelenterata (q.v. in art. 
Invebtebkate An.tmals). . These, animals are .also provided, with filamentary. tentacles 
which have contractile properties, and the power of forming hooks or prehensile organs. 
The mechanism of the circulation in the a cafientrate belonging to the order 

Ctenophora is exceedingly interesting. It consists of a complex canal system, the 
tubular branches of which'are lined by a ciliated endoderm for the purpose of keeping 
up within them the circulation of water. These animals, although no doubt assisted by 
the contractions of the body cavity, are propelled by certain organs called ctenopliores, 
or parallel rows of cilia, which are arranged in comb-like plates longitudmally upon 
their globular or oval bodies. Some infusorial animals, as the rotifera or wheel animal- 
cules, included in a higher sub-kingdom (annulosa), possess a highly mechanical 
organization, approaching somewhat, in that respect, the insects. The characteristic 
wdieel organ consists of a retractile disk carrying numerous cilia which, by their succes- 
sive rapid vibrations, produce the illusory appearance of a rotating wheel. The motions 
are regarded as having an action similar to that of a screw propeller, and as aiding in 
locomotion as well as serving to throv currents of water into the mouth. All the move- 
ments in these soft-bodied animals involve as complex mechanical principles as those 
which are exhibited in the action of muscles and tendons upon framework which serve 
as levers in the higher animals. The locomotion of fishes involves similar applications 
of force in the oblique manner in which the sides and tail fin are bi'ouglit to aet against 
the water in which tliey swim, and also in the position of the ptctoral and other fins, 
wliich give direction, and are not — with the exception of the dorsal and caudal fins — 
organs of propulsion in ordinary swimming, as is sometimes supposed. When a fish is 
comparativelj'" quiet he may change his position by the action of all the fins, and a back- 
ward motion is often produced by a paddle action'of the pectoral and ventral fins. Tlie 
oblique action of the sides of a fish against the water is of the same nature as that of a 
ship when tacking against the wind, or of the paddles of a screw propeller, or of an oar 
in sculling, or of a serpent in running tlirough grass, and involves mathematical 
elements of all orders, from the simplest to the niost complex. 

The attempted solutions of the application of force in the locomotion of fishes, which 
represent the whole of the tail and latter part of the body as moving alternately from 
side to side, and producins: alternate periods of retarding and of forward action, are 
founded upon erroneous views. Ho fish, not even the clum'biest, propels itself in accord- 
ance with such crude mechanical principles. The longitudinal line of the latter part of 
the body presents a number (depending upon tlie form and flexibility of the fish) of ser- 
pentine (mrves, of more or less depth, whose eomhined action produces (in the most rapid 
motions) an almost uniform forward propelling force, and in one direction, except when 
the fish curves its body for the purpose of turning, or altering its course. The body and 
tail fin do not oscillate in one curve, but the fin is always applied to the ‘water in a direc- 
tion wdiich tends to propel the body foi-warcl, and its suppleness and ‘flcxihility are qual- 
ities given to it for this purpose. The complex mechanism displayed in the higher 
animals and in man is all the more interesting because of its involving the simpler prin- 
ciples of the mechanical powers, particularly the lever and pulley, as well as those of 
oblique action in fishes, which includes in its elements the principle of the inclined plane. 
The lines of force in the action of the muscles, as applied to the bones, undergoing, as 
they do, constant variation of direction, present, however, equally difiS cult mathematical 
problems if it is required to estimate the expenditure of power. The apparatus for mM- 
ticatioii and deglutition in various classes of animals furnishes o-ne of the most com- 
plex sulqects of investigation, one, indeed, whose elements are, in thek Wl results, 
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iiisolvable, on accoimt of tlae constantly variable condition, quality, and quantity of food, 
involving, as it does, cbustantiy varying applications of muscular fofbe, and constantly 
varying capacity and form of tlie moutii and pliarynx. Most of tbe movements are 
produced automatically, but the perfect adaptation’ of tlie mecbanism to tbe required 
functions is none tbe less wonderful. The masticating apparatus in various animals is 
as various as tbe animals tbemselves, and one is adapted to tbe other so perfectly that 
manv have adopted tbe idea that the development of the organism must have kept pace 
with the development of an appetite, or a change of circumstances. It is maintained 
by others, however, that there are facts in anatomy which render such progressive 
xievelopment hvpotheses improbable; as, for instance, the arrangement of the superior 
oblique muscle" of the eye-ball. One end of this nmscle is attached to a part of the 
sphenoid bone at the bottom of the orbit; it then passes forwards to a cartilaginous ring 
or pulley which is attached to the frontal bone at the inner angle of the orbit, and 
becoming a rounded tendon it passes through this pulley and is then turned backward, 
becoming again muscular. It then expands into a broad band which is Inserted into the 
sclerotic coat of the posterior and outer surface of the eye-ball. It is ditlieidt to imagine 
how the force of an impending function, or any physiological w^mt, could cause the 
development of such a piece of apparatus. It is so much of a contrivance, to all appear- 
ances, that the elements of design and of immediate creation cannot well be denied 
recognition. The internal mechanism of the eye-ball is held to afford as much evi- 
dence of design as that furnished by tlie superior oblique muscle. For tlie purpose of 
accommodating the eye to vision at different distances, among other provisions, tlie 
degree of convexity of the crystalline lens requires to be constantly changed. Tills is 
effected by the ciliary muscle, a circular organ situafed at the outer border of the iris 
and at the junction of the cornea with the sclerotic coat, xis examples of the “mechan- 
ical powers” in the mechanism of the human body, we find the cord and pulley in the 
arrangement of the superior oblique muscle of the eye, instanced above; the first kind of 
lever, "that where the fulcrum is between the resistance and power, in the support of the 
head upon the axis (the upper cervical vertebra) and the depression of the occiput and 
elevation of the face by the contraction of the extensor muscles of the neck, and also in 
the arm when the extensor muscles act upon the olecranon process of the ulna. See 
Skeleton. The arm also affords an example of the third kind of lever when acted upon 
by the flexor miiseles, the power being applied between the hand and elbow joint, which 
is the fulcrum. The raising of the body upon the toes is usually instanced as an exam- 
ple of the second kind of lever. It is evident, however, that if a person lies upon the 
back and places his toes against a resisting, but movable, object, and pushes it away, he 
will virtually be performing the same mechanical operation, as far as the foot is con- 
cerned, as when rising upon his toes, and the relations of the toe, the ank’e joint, and the 
heel will be precisely "the same; that is to say, the ankle joint will be the fulcrum, the 
application of the toe will be at the point of resistance, and the power will be applied by 
the tendo-achilles at the heel In raising one’s self upon the toes, therefore, the ankle 
joint is in reality a movable fulcrum. Moreover, the first and second kinds of lever are 
convertible into each other by making the resistance in the first kind stationary and 
causing the fulcrum to move. One of the most celebrated and elegant essays upon ani- 
mal mecbanism is the Bridgewater treatise for 1834, by Sir Charles Bell, on The Hand, 
its Mechanmn and Vital Budowments as Emndng Design. The mechanical contriv- 
ance known as the toggle Joint, sometimes spoken of as one of the mechanical powers, 
but which acts upon the principle of the inclined plane, is exemplified in the knee joint. 

■ When the kneefs are considerably bent it is difficult to raise a heavy weight, but as the 
legs become straighter the power over resistance becomes enormous.* Of course the tog- 
gle, or knee joint, in this instance is moved by the application of muscles and tendons 
to levers whose arms (thighs and legs) are also the arms of the toggle joint. In reality 
the operation of raising the body from a sitting posture combines the principles of 
two meclianical powers, the lever and inclined plane, the hip forming a toggle Joint as 
well as the knee. See Toogle Joint. 

The mechanics of aeriabmotion in birds furnishes one of the most interesting subjects 
of philosophical inquiry and physical research, and lias been ably treated by the present 
duke of Argyle in a work called “The Reign of Law.” See also in this cyclopaidia 
the article on Bieds. An examination of the anatomy of a bird is a source of never- 
ending admiration to the student of natural history. It reveals the most perfect adap- 
tation of means to results—and results, too, which would seem impossible if one had 
never witnessed the phenomenon of aerial flight. To w’atch a bird — like one of th^ 
larger sea-gulls, poise itself without flapping its wings for a quarter of an hour or more, 
and when the wind is blowing, for an indefinite space of time, or as long as the bird can. 
nc seen, without descending from its altitude of several thousand feet, but floating aloft 
like a kite held by a Cord, now rising with majestic motion, and now darting obliquely 
downward with immense speed^is one of the most fascinating of recreations. Scarcely 
less wonderful is the flight of insects, and perhaps none of the class possess the power in 
greater perfection than the common fly. See Flying, ante, and Insects, ante. 

MECHANICSBURG, a t. in s. Pennsylvania, incorporated 1826; in Cumberland co. 
in close proximity to the iron region, at the junction of the Cumberland valley railroad 
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? and the Dillsbnrg branch; pop. 70, 2,569. It is 8 m. s.w. of Harrisburg, and 10 in. e. of 

I Carlisle. It is the seat of the Cumberland Valley institute and the Irving college for 

I women, and has excellent educational advantages in free schools, and a public library. 

\ It is lighted with gas and has an abundant water supply, and 5 hotels. Its industries 

I are represented by manufactories of sashes and doors, pai3er mills, foundries, and spoke 

and bending works. It has a variety of stores, is the shipping point for iron ore, and a 
depot for supplies for the iron region. 

MECHANICSVILLE, Battle of, fought at the village of that name in Henrico co. , 

I Va., June 26, 1862. The battle-ground is within 7 m. of Richmond, and the intervening 

I . country w'as held by the confederates, commanded by gen. Lee in person, with his 
I forces strongly concentrated immediately about the capital. Mechanicsville was occupied 

by the advance of the federal troops— a regiment of infantry and a battery. On the 
afternoon of the 26th the movement wars begun hy the confederate gen. A. P. Hill cross- 
ing the Chiekahominy and advancing on the federals, who retired about a mile to a 
stronglv intrenched position held by gen. Pitz John Porter, on the left bank of Beaver 
Dam creek. This movement uncovered the Mechanicsville bridge, and enabled gens. 
Longsfcreet and D. H. Hill to cross the river and march dowm its left bank with the 
i design to attack the federal communications with the York river. But the federal posi- 

tion was discovered to be stronger than had been anticipated hy gen. Lee w^hen he made 
Ms plans; and the confederates found themselves exposed to a galling lire of artillery 
and musketry, the approaches to their line of battle being over open fields sw^ept by their 
batteries. Continued assaults being unsuccessful, the confederates were forced to retire, 
with a loss of between 3,000 and 4,000; the federal loss being under 400, and only a 
portion of their force engaged. On the arrival of Stonewall Jackson the next day, the 
federal position was abandoned. 

MECHERINO. See Beccafumi, Domenico. 

MECHI, John Joseph, h. London, 1802; of Italian descent; became in youth a clerk 
in a mercantile house, and in 1827 set up business for himself and opened a cutler’s shop. 
Having obtained a patent for a “ magic razor strop,” he acquired a fortune from its sale, 
and in 1840 bought a farm of 170 acres at Tiptree Heath, Essex, making experiine|its in 
scientific agriculture. He was ridiculed for his experiments, but by deep draining, 
steam ploughing, and by liquid manures conveyed through subterraneous pipes, he made 
his farm before sterile very fertile and profitable, and indeed one of the notable farms in 
* England. He has been aii alderman and sheriff of London, and was a commissioner to 

the Paris exhibition of 1855. He has published Letters on Agricultural Impivvements; 
Experiments in Drainage; How to Farm Profitably, 

MECHITAEISTS, a congregation of Armenian Christians, who reside on the island 
of San Lazaro at Venice, but wdio have also obtained a footing in Prance, Austria, 
Turkey, Russia, etc. They derive their name from Mbchitak (i. e.. the Comforter) 

. BA Petro (born .1676, died 1749), who, in 1701, founded at Constantinople a religious 
society for the purpose of diffusing a knowledge of the old Armenian language and lit- 
erature. Subsequently, the Mechitarists removed to the Morea, and thence, on the 
conquest of that portion of Greece by the Turks in 1715, to San Lazaro, which was 
granted to them by the Venetian government.— The Mechitarists acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Roman pontiff. Their most useful occupation is printing the classic 
WTitings of Armenian literature ; their additions are universally admitted to be the best 
and most correct. They also issue a journal, which is much read throughout tiie 
Levant. -^Compare Le conmni de 8t, Lamred Venise, ou Histowesuccinctede r Ordre 

des MecMtaristss Armmiens 1SZ7). 

. 1 ■ MECHXIK. See'MALiNES. ", 

MECKEL’S GAKGLIOH, or Spheno-Palatine Ganglion, the largest of the four 
I sympathetic ganglia situated in the cephalic region, the others being the ophthalmic 

I . (q.v.), the otic (q.v.), and the sub-maxillary (q.v.). It lies in the spheno-maxillary fossa, 

close to the spheno-paiatme foramen. It is triangular or heart-shaped, of a reddish gray 
color, and wTis first described by Meckel. It is connected with the superior maxillary 
nerve, wrhich is a branch of the fifth cranial nerve (sensory), with the seventh craniid 
i nerve, called the facial (motor), and wdth the carotid plexus (sympathetic) through the 

1 vidian nerve. Its branches are divided into four groups; 1. Ascending, passing to 

the orbit of tiiee^jre; 2. Descending, passing to the palate ; 3. Internal, passing to the nose; 
4. Posterior, passing to the pharynx. 

.MECKLENBURG, a co. in s.vv, part of North Carolina, bordering at the s. on South 
Carolina, and w. on Catawba river; 650 sq.m.; pop. 70, 24,299, since considerably 
increased. The surface is hilly, and there are large forests, but a great part of the soil 
I is productive— cotton, grass, and Indian corn being the staples. Granite and gold are 

I found ; the amount of "the latter obtained in a year, according to the census of 1870, is 

i over |6(),000. At Charlotte, situated almost exactly in the center of the county, several 

i important railroads form a junction. These are the Atlanta and Charlotte (part of the 

Piedmont air line), Charlotte, Columbia and Augusta, Atlantic, Tennessee and Ohio, and 
the Nortli C'arolina railroads. At the outbreak of the war of independenee, the inhab- 
itants of this rj^gion distinguished themselves for their ardent patriotism, and as being the 
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first community in tlie country formally to renounce allegiance to tiie Britisli crown, 
wliicli they did in May, 1775; 


Y MECKLENBURG, a co. in s. central Yirginia, bounded on the s. by Kortli Carolina; 

'! drained by the Melierrin river, which forms its n. boundary, and also by the Roanoke; 

650 sq.m, ; pop. ’80, 34,611. The surface is rolling and broken, but remarkably fertile. 
i The chief products are tobacco, Indian corn, and wheat. Of tobacco there were over 

,| 2,000,000 lbs. raised in 1870. Granite quarries are found in the district, it is intersected 

1 by the Roanoke Valley railroad. Capital, Boydton. 



MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. This is a document 
sufficiently near in tenor to the declaration of the continental congress to warrant the 
people of "North Carolina in claiming priority of action; but that action was by only one 
colony, indeed, by the citizens of one county— the other by all the colonies in perfect 
harmony. The statement generally accepted in the state is that at a public meeting in 
Charlotte, Mecklenburg co., held May 20, 1775, a series of resolutions was adopted, and a 
copy is produced. Other accounts date the meeting May 31. The tenor of the resolu- 
tions is in harmony with the declaration of July 4, 1776*; but that must have been true 
of all public declarations of the people then in rebellion. 

MECK'LENBTIRG-SCirWERIN, a grand duchy of northern Germany, bounded on the 
n. by the Baltic, e. by Pomerania, s. by Brandenburg, and vr. by Lauenburg. The area 
is about 5,136 sq.m., and the pop. ’75, 553,734. IVIecklenlnirg-Schwerin is watered by 
several rivers, the most important of which are the Elbe and the Warriow, and lias a 
great many lakes and ponds, yielding an abundant supply of fish. The country is gen- 
erally flat, although here and there intersected by low ranges of hills, and its surface is 
still extensively covered with wood, notwithstanding the great dealings ■which have 
been made in the forests during the present century. Near the sea, tracts of sand and 
morass cover large areas; but on the ■whole the soil is of a good quality, and well adapted 
for the growth of corn or the rearing of cattle, which constitute the principal native 
industry. There is considerable commerce tluough "W arnemunde (Rostock) and Wismar ; 
there ■were in 1875, belonging to the two ports, 426 vessels, with a burden of 113,656 
tons.-* The grand duch^ is divided into the circles of Schwerin, Giistrow, Rostock, and 
Wismar. The capital is Schwerin. The central and s.e. districts are the most densely 
peopled. The people of both the Mecklenburg duchies (Schwerin and Strelitz) are for 
the most part of Slavonic origin, but amalgamation with tlieir Saxon neighbors has 
largely Germanized the original race. The predominating form of religion is the 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic and other churches numbering about 1100, while there are 
upwards of 3,000 Jeivs. Much has been done of late years in extending the educational 
organization of both duchies, although the lo-wer classes do not yet enjoy as many advan- 
tages as in some other districts of Germany. Besides the university at Rostock (q.v.), 
there are five gymnasia, and numerous burgher, parocliial, and other schools. The 
troops of Mecklenburg- Schwerin number in time of peace 2,700 men, and -when on a 
war-footing, 5,380 men. The principal *towns are the capital Schwerin, Ludwigslust, 
Rostock, Giistrow, and Wismar. The grand duke, whose jDowers are limited by a mixed 
feudal and constitutional form of government, has the title of royal highness, and is 
styled prince of the Wends, and of Schwerin and Ratzeburg, count of Schwerin, and 
lord of Rostock, Stargard, etc. The two Mecklenburg duchies have provincial estates in 
common, which meet once a year, alternately at IVlalchin and Sternberg This united 
(ihamber consists of 684 lando'wners and the representatives of 47 provincial boroughs, 
while the country people have no representation. There is no general budget for 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin. ; there are three entirely distinct systems of finance. The budget 
of the first system, called the administratiou* of the sovereign, is estimated at about 
12,000,000 marks;' the second, the states administration, has but small resources to 
dispose of : the ordinary budget of the common administration of the sovereign and the 
states was, for 1876-77, about 2,000,000 marks. The public debt is upwards of 43,000,000 
marks. Mecklenburg-Schwerin has two votes in the federal council, and six representa- 
tives in the imperial diet. 

HiUory , — The Mecklenburg territory, anciently occupied h^:^ Germanic, and after- 
ward by Slavonic tribes, ‘was finally subdued, in the 12tli c., by Henry tlie lion, duke of 
Saxony-, who, after thoroughly devastating the country, and compelling the small num- 
ber of* inhabitants remaining after the war to adopt Christianity^, restored the greater 
ppt of the territory to Burewdn, the heir of the slain Slavonic prince Niklot, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage. The country at that period received its present designa- 
lion from its principal settlement, Mikilinhurg, now a village between Wismar and 
Bru^^i, In 1349 it was elevated into a duchy by the emperor Charles. Duke Johann 
Albrecht introduced the Protestant doctrines in 1550, and his grandsons, Wolf-Fiiedrich 
and Johann Albrecht, founded the lines of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg- 
Glistrow, which were, however, deprived of the ducal title in 1627, in consequence of 
their adhesion to the Protestant cause, when the imperial gen. Wallenstein was pro- 
claimed duke of all Mecklenburg. In 1632 Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden restored his 
kinsmen, the deposed dukes, to their domains. After various subdivisions of the ducal 
line into the branches of Schwerin, Strelitz, and others, and the successive extinction of 
several of these collateral houses, the imperial commission, which met at Hamburg in 
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1701, brought about the settlement of a family compact, by which it was arranged that 
'’Bchweriii and Gustrow should form one duchy, and Strelitz, with Hatzeburg and Star- 
:gard, Mirow and ISTemerow, another independent sovereignity. After this, very few 
events of importance occurred till the accession in Schwerin, in 1785, of Friedrich Fraiiz, 
■who obtained the title of grmd duke in 1815, and died in 1887, after a long reign, which 
; he had made highly conducive to the ioternal welfare and external reputation of his 

' hereditary dominions. Thef eign of Friedrich Franz 11. , who succeeded his father, Paul 

V Friedrich, in 1842, was disturbed by a contest between the nobles and the burgher and 

I < equestrian landowners, the former arrogating to themselves the exclusive right of elect- 

ing members into the equestrian order, nominating to benefices, and monopolizing other 
i prerogatives of the ancient feudal nobility. The revolutionary excitement of 1848 gave 

i .a fresh stimulus to the popular ferment, and the disturbances could only be quelled by 

j the intervention of Prussian troops. Both as members of the north German confedera- 

^ tion and of the empire, the two duchies have maintained their internal constitution very 

■.much on the old footing 

MECKIEHBUBG-STEEIITZ, a grand duchy of Germany, composed of two distinct 
f portions of territory, viz., Stargard (by far the larger division, lying to the e. of Meck- 

j ienburg-Schwerin) and the principality of Ratzebiirg (between Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

;and Laiienburg), and comprising an area of rather more than 1000 sq,m., with a pop. 
"75, 01 95,678. The country is flat, and similar in its physical characters to Schwerip, 
.although, from its greater distance from the sea, the climate is less humid and less 
■changeable. Stfelitz, as already observed, has one Joint representative chamber with 
•Schwerin, but the lordship of Ratzeburg is not included in these estates, and is governed 
directly by the grand duke, who possesses very considerable private domains, from which 
he dra’ws large revenues. The grand duke gave Ratzeburg a representative constitution 
in 1869. Mecklenbiirg-Strelitz has one vote in the federal council of the empire, and one 
representative in the diet. Mecklenburg-Strelitz has a debt of nearly 2,000,000 thalers. 
For the history of Mecklenbiirg-Strelitz, see preceding article. 

The Mecklenburg duchies are essentially agricultural, 71 per cent of the inhabitants 
being employed on the laud. In Mecklenburg-Schwerin 8,549 sq.m. , and in Mecldenburg * 
Strelitz 670 sq.m, are under cultivation. The cattle of the duchies are considered the 
best in Germany ; the horses especially are held in high esteem. The principal products 
; are corn (which is exported to Scandinavian and British ports), cattle and sheep (which 
* .are sent to the markets of Hamburg and Berlin), wool, tobacco, butter, cheese, fish, 

fruit, hides, etc. The matricular contribution of both duchies toAvards imperial expen- 
(diture amounted in 1876 to 890,560 marks, the share of Mecklenburg-lStrelitz being 132,- 
864. 

MECOiriC ACID (Ci4HOio,3HO-f-6Aq), (from Gr. mecon, a poppy), an acid existing 
in opium, which, when good, yields from 6 to 8 per cent, of it. Both the acid and its 
: salts assume a characteristic bfood-red tint with peimlts of iron, and this test, which is 
very sensitive, is employed by the toxicologist in searching for traces of opium, As, 
however, the alkaline sulphocyanides which exist normally in the saliva give a precisely 
:similar tint with the persalts of iron, it is necessary to he able to distinguish the meco- 
nate of iron from the sulphocyanide of iron. A solution of terchloride of gold or of 
corrosive sublimate removes all doubt, by discharging the color of the sulphocyanide, 
but not affecting the color of the meconate of iron. 

MECG'NIFM. This term is applied to the earliest matter discharged from the bowels 
of a new-born infant. It is of a brownish-green or almost black color, acid to test- 
paper, but devoid of odor, and rapidly putrefying on exposure to air. It is usually 
regarded as a product of the foetal liver, but, according to Tiehmann, it contains neither 
biliary acids nor bile-pigment. When, examined under the microscope, it is found to 
consist of an abundance of cylinder, epithelium of a beautiful green tint, of mucus-cor- 
i puscles, and of fat, with which there is a good deal of cholesterine. 

I MECOS'TA, a co. in w, Michigan, intersected by the Grand Rapids and Indiana raii- 

! road, and a branch of the Chicago and West Michigan, terminating at Big Rapids; 576 

I sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 18,973—10,479 of American birth, 317 colored. It is drained by tbe 

' Muskegon and Chippewa rivers. Its surface is generally level, and extensively covered 

; with forests of oak and pine, furnishing good building timber, with groves of sugar 

; maple. Its soil is fertile and well adapted to wheat, other kinds of grain, and dairy 

products. Some attention is paid to the raising of stock. The Muskegon river supplies 
■■extensive water-power, and its leading industries are the manufacture of lumber, shingles, 
furniture, etc. Co. seat, Big Rapids. 

MEDAL (Pr. medaille, Lat. metallum), a piece of metal in the form of a coin, not issued 
or circulated as money, hut stamped with a figure or device to preserve the portrait of 
some eminent person, or tlie memory of some illustrious action or event. The study of 
medals, interesting in an historical and antiquarian point of view, is also important as 
illustrating the contemporary state of art. Like coins, medals belong to two periods, 

[ .ancient and modern, separated by a wide interval. To the former belong those pieces 

."issuing from the mint of ancient Rome, knowm as medalUom, of the size of the aureus in 
gold, of the denarius in silver, and of the first or large brass in copper. They are gener- 
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ally supposed to have beep struck on occasions similar to those on which medals arc? 
coined in modem times, on the accessioii of an emperor, on the achievement of an 
important victory, or as specimens of workmanship ; but there are circumstances which 
countenance the belief that they were circulated as money. Medallions prior to the time 
of Hadrian are i^are and of great value ; one of the most beautiful and most fapious being 
a gold medallion of Augustus Csesar; from Hadrian to the close of the empire they are 
comparatively common. Of the Roman medallions, some were struck by order of the 
emperors, some by the senate; the hitter may be known by being inscribed with the let- 
ters S. C. The larger bronze medallions are of admirable workmanship. In some of 
them a ring of bronze surrounds a center of copper, and the inscription extends over 
both metals. No portrait of a person not princely occurs on any ancient medal, a 
remarkable circumstance, considering the numerous contemporary statues of poets, his- 
torians, and philosophers. The contorniati are bronze medals marked with furrows {con- 
torni), distributed at the public games, and apparently also in use as money. Numerous, 
medals and medallions were struck in the G-reek provinces of the Roman ernpire, of less- 
substance and thickness, for the most i>art, than those of Rome. The Sicilian medals 
are of very fine workmanship, particularly one with a head of Geres, and on the reverse 
a Victory "crowning a figure in a car. 

Modern medals begin in the 14th c., but few were struck prior to the loth. Portraits 
of non-princely persons are freely introduced after the 16th century. An affectation of 
the classical takes from their value as illustrations of contemporary life. Most Eiu-opean 
countries possess a succession of medals from the 15th c. onwards. The best in point 
of design of the 15th c. medals are those wrought by Victor Pisani of Verona, and 
inscribed Opus Pisani Pictoris.” The medals of the popes form an unbroken series 
from the time of Paul II., who filled the papal chair from 1464 to 1471. Those that 
purport to be of earlier popes are all known to be, in point of fact, of later date. The' 
reverse generally bears the cross-keys and mitre, and the obverse the head of the reigning 
pope. Borne of the medals of Julius II., Leo X., and Clement VXI. have an especial, 
value, as having been designed by Raphael and Giulio Romano, and engraved by Ben- 
venuto Cellini. A 16th c. medal of Sicily is probably the first instance in modern times 
of the use of a medal as a vehicle of political satire; it is directed by Frederick II. against 
his adversary, Ferdinand of Spain, whose head is on the obverse, with the inscription, 
“ Ferdinandus R. R. Vetus Vulpes Orbis;” and on the reverse a wolf carrying oflf a sheep,, 
with “ Jugum meum suave est et opus meuni leve.” Satirical medals were afterwards 
common in the Low Countries. A medal representing Van Heubingen, the Dutch 
ambassador, in the character of Joshua arresting the course of the sun, is said to have sa* 
exasperated Louis XIV., who was understood to be typified by that luminary, as to 
cause the whole hostile force of France to be brought against Holland. Some of the 
Dutch medals are noted for the elaborate views, maps, and plans engraved on them., 
France produced few medals prior to the time of Louis XIV. ; but there is a series illus- 
trative of the chief events in the life of the Grand Monarque, and another devoted to the 
career of the first Napoleon. The Spanish medals begin with Gon salvo about 1500. 
Scotland produced one of the earliest of modern medals, struck by David II,, perhaps 
during his captivity in England, and formed on the model of the nobles of Edward IIL 
English medals only begin with Henry Till. , and from Edward VI. onward there is 
an unbroken succession of coronation medals. The Scottish gold coronation medal of 
Charles I. is the first medal struck in Britain with a legend on the edge. The medals of 
the commonwealth and Charles II. are by Simon; those of queen xinne record the 
acliievements of Marlborough. Medals, in connection with numismatics (q.v.), are 
treated of by the various writers on that subject. 

Medals in the present day are conferred by the sovereign as marks of distinction for • 
eminent worth or noble conduct, more particularly for naval and military services. Such 
medals of honor are -seldom of gi-eat intrinsic value, their worth depending merely on the ■ 
associations connected with them. They have ribbons attached, with clasps or small 
bars, each of vrliich bears the name of a particular action. The Waterloo medal is of 
silver, with the head of George IV. (Prince regent), a winged Victory, and the ivords 
‘‘Waterloo,” “Wellington;” it hangs from a crimson ribbon, with a naiTow stripe of 
blue near each edge. The Crimean medal, also of silver, is attached to a blue ribbon 
with yellow edges when worn for service in the Crimea, and to a yellow ribbon -with blue 
edges when for service in the Baltic. Good-service medals of silver were instituted in 
1830 and 1831, and rules formed for their distribution among meritorious sailors, soldiers, 
and marines. The naval medal is worn suspended from a blue, and the military from a 
crimson ribbon. There are also various British medals which have been conferred for • 
services in the Peninsula, India, etc. On every medal is engraved the name, rank, etc., 
regiment or ship of the recipient of it. Medals and decorations do not seem to have been 
ever conferred as rewards in the army or navy prior to the commonwealth. The French 
military medal and the Sardinian war-medal' were some lime ago bestowed to a large 
extent on British officers, soldiers, seamen, and marines. The former exhibits the effigy 
of Napoleon III., surmounted by an eagle, and is worn from a yellow ribbon with green 
borders; the latter is charged with the cross of Savo 3 ^ and suspended from a akj^-blue 
ribbon. No modal of honor from any foreign sovereign is allowed to be w^orn or accepted .. 
by any British subject without the sanction of the queen. 
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MIBALIIOF (ia arcMtecture), a circular panel containing a bas-relief of a bead, bust,, 
figure, etc. 

MEDAKY, Samuel, 1801-64; b. Penn.; received only a common-scbool education,, 
and became a printer. He entered into politics, and sustained gen. Jackson; and for 
many years edited the Ohio Statesman. Prom 1857 to 1860, be was governor of tbe terri- 
tories of Alinnesota and Kansas, in eacli case lor two years. He bad previously been 
offered the position of minister to CMli, wiiicii be refused. He estabiisbed the Columhiw 
Orisis, at Columbus, 0., and continued to conduct and edit it until bis death. In 1860^ 
bis many personal and political friends ei'ected a costly and beautiful monument to his 
memory. 

MEDE, or MEADE, Joseph, 1586-1638; b. Berden, Essex, Eng. While a boy at 
school at Wetherfiekl he accidentally, on a visit to London, picked up a copy of Bellar- 
mine’s Hebrew grammar, and soon" acquired a good knowledge of the lan^age. He 
graduated at Christ church, Cambridge, in 1610. His learning at this time is spoken of 
as ext raordinary . His first work ■was be. Banciitate Belativa, addressed to bishop Andrews^ 
who requested him to become his domestic chaplain. Declining this he was soon after- 
w^ard made a fellow of Ms college, and reader of the Greek lectures on Sir Walter Mild- 
may’s foundation, which, office he occupied till his death. In 1618 he took his degiue of 
B.D. The provostship of Trinity college, Dublin, offered him twice, in 1627 and 1630, 
through the influence of archbishop Usher, he declined, preferring the retirement of col- 
lege for study. He wms distinguished for meekness, modesty, and liberality, devoting 
the tenth of fils small income to"" charitable and pious puiposes. His learning was vart 
oils and profound. He was well acquainted with mathematics, medicine, the various 
branches of natural science, history, antiquities, and the literature and sciences of the 
East. His chief work was Okmis Apocalyptical translated into English in 1643, the first 
rational attempt, according to bishop Hurd, to interpret the apocalypse. His complete 
works were collected after his death in one folio volume by Dr. Worthington, with a life 
of the author. - 

MEBE'A, in Grecian legend, a famous sorceress, the daughter of Aetes, king of Col- 
chis, and of the Oceanid" Idyia, or of Hecate. She married Jason, the leader of the* 

Argonauts (q.v.), and aided him in obtaining the Golden fleece. Jason, after his return 
home, being desirous to be revenged on Peiias for the murder of his parents and his 
brother, Medea persuaded the daughter of Peiias to cut him in pieces and boil him, in 
order to make Mm young again. Jason and she fled to Corinth, where, after she had 
been Ms wife for ten years, "he repudiated her, to marry Glance or Creusa, and Med6a„ 
in revenge, sent by her son to her rival a poisoned robe or diadem, the virulence of which 
destroyed both her and her father. Medea then slew^ the children which she had borne 
to Jason, and fled to Athens in a chariot drawn by dragons, which she obtained from 
Helios. There she was received by ..Egeus, to whom she bore Medos; but afterwmrds- 
being compelled to flee from Athens, she took Medos to Aria, the inhabitants of wdiich 
were thenceforth called Medes. She finally became immortal, and the spouse of Achilles 
in the Elysian fields. Such is the classic legend, which afforded material for many pro- 
ductions of the tragic muse, and subjects for the painter and sculptor, and which even in 
modem times has been so employed. 

MEDE'AH, a t. of Algeria, 43 m. s.s.w^ of the town of xHgiers, consists of a walled 
town and suburbs. It is"" considered as, on the whole, one of the finest towms in Algeria.. 

There is an Arab market held every Friday. Under the Romans, Med6aii w^as a military 
station. Pop. within the walls, 2,100; without the walls, 5,700; total, 7,800, 

ICEBEBLIEf, a city of the United States of Colombia, South America, in the province- 
of Antioquia, and 50* m., s.e. of the city of that name, between the ranges of the central 
and western Cordilleras. It is a beautiful town, and, placed at an elevation of about 
5,000 ft. above sea-level; its climate is exceedingly pleasant. It is the entrepot of trade- 
for the surrounding district, and contains a pop. estimated at 15,000. 

MEDEOLA, See Ii^dian Cucitmbeb. 

MEDFORD, a t. in Massachusetts, on the Mystic river at the head of navigation and 
naar the Mystic pond, which forms a part of its boundary, and supplies water to certain^ 
sections of Boston; pop. ’80, 7,573. It is 4 m., n.w. of Boston, on .the Boston and Maine, 
and Boston, Lowell, and Hashua railroads, and is the seat of Tufts college (Universalis!). 

It has a public library, a savings bank, 2 newspapers, a reading room; excellent public 
schools, 7 churches, and a town house. It has many heautiful residences occupied by 
men of business in the city of Boston, and has delightful drives and lovely scenery. ^ 

The celebrated Medford rum is manufactured here, and it has manufactories of tin ware,, i 

harness, leatlier, crackers, woolen goods, cotton cloths, buttons, carpets, oil silk, boots ^ 

and shoes, and bricks. In former times it numbered ship-building among its industries., ^ 

MEDHURST, Wai.ter Henhy, an English missionary; 1796-1857; b. London; edu- I 

cated for the ministry, and, by appointment of the London missionary society in 1816, f 

labored successfully in India, Malacca, and other Asiatic countries, and afterwards set- | 

tied in Batavia, Java, where he remained eight years, performing missionary work also in. | 

Borneo. In 1845 he 'was sent to China, and settled at Shanghai. He had charge of the- 
printing establishment, which before this had been worked at Batavia, but he now j 
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reisK'vetl it to Shangliai, and began to print sermons and tracts. For six years be per 
l'orin<id inission work in the intenor of China amid much peril. He was much opposed 
hj the Romanists in the year 1847, yet 34,000 copies of varioiis works w^ere printed, and 
•">00 tracts were wmeldy clistributed. During this year delegates from several stations 
■convened in Shanghai for the revision of the Hew Testament. In this work he was 
engaged till 1850, when he devoted his time to the Old Testament. In 1856 he returned 
to England in impaired health, and died three days after his arrival. He was a faithful 
missionar^^, and a distinguished oriental scholar. He was well versed in the Chinese, 
Japanese, Javanese, and other languages, besides Dutch and French, in all of which he 
wrote. His special -works are: China, Us State and Prospects, with Especial Pefereme to 
the Digusion of the Gospel; Dissertation on the Theology of the Chinese; The Chinese Fer- 
sionofthe Scriptures; A Chinese Dictionary; A Japanese a 7 id EngUsh Yocabulary; Die- 
iionary of the HoJcMen Dialect; Translation of a Co7npa7^atm Vocahulary of the Languages 
‘Of China, Corea, and Japan; Notes on Chinese G7umf)%ar; Chinese Dialogues. ^ He -was 
engaged also on the following works: Chwiese Peposito7y, jo\b. \ Chinese AUscellanies, 
3 "vols. He published also an Account of the Malayan Archipelago, A .Glance at the 
Inierhr of China. 

ME'BIA, in ancient times, the name of the north-western part of Iran, which was 
bounded by the Caspian sea on the n., by Persia on the s., by Parthia on the e., and by 
Assy Vin on the west. The northern portion of the country is very mountainous; the s. 
Is .*! Vicii :incl fertile tract. Media at present forms the Persian provinces of Azerbijan, 
Olulaii, Mazanderan, and Irak-Ajemi, and the northern poi*tion of Luristan. The 
Medians were in language, religion, and manners very nearly allied to the Persians. 
After they had shaken off the yoke of the Assyrians,^ their tribes united about 708 b,c., 
according to the common account, chose Dejoces (Kai-Kobad) for their chief, and made 
Ecbatana their capital. His son Phraortes, or Arphaxad, subdued the Persians. Cyax- 
ares (Kai-Kaous), the son of Phraortes, in alliance with Habopolassar, king of Babylon, 
overthrew the Assyrian empire about 604 B.c., spread the terror of his arms as far as 
Egypt and the tothest hounds of Asia Minor, and vanquished the brigand hordes of 
Scythia, who had carried their ravages as far as Syria. He was succeeded by his sou 
Astyage (Asdehak), who was deposed (560 b.c.) by his own grandson Cyrus (Kai- 
Khhsfii), king of Persia; and from this time the two nations are spoken of as one peo- 
ple. Ecbatana, the eapital of Medea, became the summer residence of the Persian 
kings. After the death of Alexander the great (324 b.c.), the u.w. portion (Atrvpatene) 
of Sledea became a separate kingdom, and existed till the time of Augustus; the other 
portion, under the name of Media, forming a part of the Syrian monarchy. 

Medea was on several occasions separated from Persia. In 152 b.c. Mitliridates I. took 
'Great Media from the Syrians, and annexed it to the Parthian empire, and about 36 b.c. 
it had a king of its own, named Artavasdes, against whom Mark Antony made war. 
Under the Sassanian dynasty the whole 6f Media was united to Persia. It became, 
during the 14tii and 15tli centuries, the stronghold of the Turcoman tribes Kara-Koinld, 
or '‘Black Sheep,” and Ak-Koinlu, or “ White Sheep.” 

In early times the Medes were a warlike race, possessed of an enthusiastic love 
of independence, and distinguished for their skill with the bow. They were also cele- 
brated for their horsemanship, and it was from them that the Persians adopted this and 
other favorite exercises and acquirements. In subsequent times they appear to have 
become effeminated by luxury. (See the works of Xenophon, Strabo, and Ammianus.) 

ME'BIATE, in tlip old German empire, a term applied to those lordships or possessions 
which were held by feudal tenure under one of the greater vassals, and so only mediately 
under the emperor .as the supreme feudal lord. Many of the smaller states or lordships 
were gradually reduced to this condition as the neighboring greater states increased in 
power ; and amidst the changes caused by the wars of the French revolution in 1803 and 
1806, many small states were thus mediatized, in which the greater states found a sort of 
compensation for their losses in other quarters. The term continued to be employed 
■even when the feudal sovereignty of the German empire did not exist. At the congress 
of Vienna, further mediatizatious were effected; and at the present day the people of 
many of the smaller existing states are anxious for a similar change. The question of 
mediatization was one of those affecting the internal welfare of Germany which wem 
most keenly agitated in 1848. 

MEBIATOB, a term applicable to any person who endeavors to reconcile parties 
ut variance. In theology it is employed to denote Jesus Christ, both with respect to his 
sacrifice of atonement (q.v.) — making God and man as one again, by satisfying divine 
justice, which otherwise demands the punishment of sinners — and with respect to his 
continual iutercession\q.v.). The Roman Catholic church represents saints as mediators 
• of intercession, although not of atonement; hut this view is rejected by Protestants, 

MEDICAL DEPABTMElSrT of an army, next to the commissariat, is the most impor- 
tant of all the non-combatant sections. The surgical treatment of the wounded in 
actual, lighting, and still more the combat with disease engendered by crowding, 
unhealthy stations, and the reckless habits of the soldiery, necessitate a large medical 
staff; for, on an average of the wdiole army, it is found that the rate of sickness is at 
least triple that for the civil population. 
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In the Britisli army every battalion, when at home or in the temperate zone, has 
:a surgeon and an asHistant-surgeon ; when in India or the tropics, another assistant- 
surgeon is added. Ill addition to these officers, there are numerous staff medical offi- 
cers at all stations, who have charge of detachments, hospitals, etc. The active list of 
the medical officers coiriprlsed, in 1879-80, o80 surgeons-general, deputy surgeons-gen- 
eral, siirgeons-inajor, and surgeons. Besides these, there are between 400 and 500 medi- 
cal officers employed with the'army in India. The total estimate for medical establish- 
ments and services in 1879-80 was £266,200. ■ 

The medical department is governed by a director-general, who is a member of the 
war office, and has charge of the surgical, medical, and sanitar^’^ arrangements of the 
;army. The special duties, pay, etc., of the several ranks will be found under Subgeon. 

MEDICAL DEPAETMEHT, in the navy, is only of less importance than the same 
-department in the army, in that the sea-service is vastly more healthy than service upon 
land. After an action, the surgeon, of course, is in equal requisition in either case. In 
the British navy, the medical officers in active employ, in 1876, comprised 6 inspectors- 
. general, 12 deputy inspectors-general, 81 fleet surgeons, 123 staff surgeons, and 195 sur- 
geons. The pay of these officers ranges from £2 10s. a day for a senior inspector-general 
■of hospitals and fleets, to 11s. a day for a junior surgeon. 


MEDIC AL DEPxARTMENT in the U.S., Abmy and ISTavy. See -.United States 
..Abmy;, United States E'avy. - , 

; MEDICAL JITRISPRUDENOE. ■ See Jubisprudence, Medical. 

MEDICAL PRACTITIOKEBS, in point of law, have lately been put on a new footing 
in many i*espects. The late statute (21 and 22 Yict. c. 90), and later ones, gave the body 
of medical practitioners powers of self-government, so far as regards qualification and 
training. All duly qualified persons are now registered, and the register is published, 
though it is not in strict law compulsory on practitioners to register themselves, the only 
■disadvantage being that those who are not registered cannot fill certain offices, and can- 
not sue for their fees. Before the late acts, physicians were on the same footing as bar- 
risters, and could not sue for their fees, these being considered an honorarium which 
ought to be paid beforehand, and, at all events, were not a legal debt. But the act 
remedies this defect as regards qualified registered practitioners. Another enactment of 
the recent statute, which was intended to put down quacks, but which is still found to 
be capable of evasion to some extent, was the giving of power to justices of the peace to 
punish with fine of £20 or imprisonment those who falsely pretend to be, or take, or use 
the name or title of a physician, doctor of medicine, licentiate in medicine or surgery, 
ffiacheior of' medicine, surgeon, general practitioner or apothecary. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL, NETLEY, an establishment for the technical education of medical 
-officers for the British and Indian military service. Candidates are examined competi- 
tively in the ordinary subjects of professional knowledge; and, passing satisfactorily 
through that ordeal, are then required to attend, for six months, at the Military Medical 
school, wfiiere they go through practical courses of military hygiene, military and clini- 
-cal-military surgery and medicine, and pathology with morbid anatomy. As the school 
Is attached to the Royal Victoria hospital, which is the great invalid depot for the whole 
army, the students have ample opportunity of seeing theory exemplified in practice. 
The school comprises 4 professors with £850 a year each, 4 assistant-professors hav- 
ing £450 each, and usually about 40 medical candidates, who receive each 5s. a day and 
lodging-money. The annual cost of the whole establishment is about £7,900. See 
,'Kbtley. 


MEDTCI, The, who ranked among the first and most distinguished families of the 
Florentine republic, owe their earliest distinction to the success with which they had 
pursued various branches of commerce, and the liberal spirit in which they devoted their 
•wealth to purposes of general utility. From the beginning of the 13th c. , the Medici 
took part in all the leading events of the republic; and from the period when Salvestro 
'de’ Medici attained the rank of gonfaloniere in 1378, the family rose rapidly to pre- 
eminence, although the almost regal greatness which it enjoyed for several centuries is 
more especially due to Giovanni de’ Medici, who died in 1429, leaving to his sons, Cosmo 
■and Lorenzo, a heritage of w^ealth and honors hitherto unparalleled in the republic. 
With Cosmo (born 1389, died 1464), on whom was gratefiillj’^ bestoAved the honored title 
of “ Father of his country,” began the glorious epoch of tlm Medici; while from Lorenzo 
is descended the collateral branch of the family, which, in the 16tli c., obtained absolute 
rule oyer Tuscany. Cosmo’s life, except during a short period, when the Albizzi and 
•other rival families re-established a successful opposition against the policy and credit of 
the Medici, was one uninterrupted course of prosperity; at once a munificent patron and 
;.a successful cGltivator of art and literature, he did more than any sovereign in Europe 
to revive the study of the ancient classics, and to foster a taste for mental culture. He 
•assembled around him learned men of every nation, and gave liberal support to numer- 
- ous Greek scholars, whom the subjection of Constantinople by the Turks had driven into 
■exile; and by his foundation of an academy for the study of the philosophy of Plato, 
and of a library of Greek, Latin, and Oriental MSS., he inaugurated a new era in modern 
learning and art. But although these merits must be conceded to him, it must not ha 
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forgotten that while he retained the name of a repxibliGan form of government, and! 
nominally confided the executive authority to a gonfaloniere and eight priori or senators,, 
he totally extinguished the freedom of Florence. His grandson, Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent (bom Jan. 1, 1448, died April 8, 1493). who succeededyto undivided and ^ absolute- 
power in the state, after the murder of his brother Ginliaiio in 1478, pursued, with signah 
success, the policy of his family, -which may be characterized as tending to ennoble in- 
dividuals and debase the nation at large. He encouraged literature and the arts-,, 
employed learned men to collect choice books and antiquities for him from every part 
of tbediuown world, established printing-presses in his dominions as soon as the art was 
invented, founded academies for the study of classical learning, and filled his gardens- 
with collections of the remains of ancient art ; hut when his munificence and conciliatory 
manners had gained for him the affection of the higher and the devotion of the lower 
classes, he lost no time in breaking dow^n the forms of constitutional independence that 
he and his predecessors had hitherto suffered to exist. Some few Florentines, alarmed* 
at the progress of the voluptuous refinement wiiich was smothering every spark of per- 
sonal independence, tried to stem the current of corruption by an ascetic severity of 
morals, -which gained for them the name of piagnoni, or wmepers. Foremost among 
them was the Dominican friar Girolamo Savonarola (q.v.), whose eloquent appeals to the' 
people in favor of a popular and democratic form of government, threatened for a time 
the overthrow of the Medici; but the jealousy of the Franciscans, and the vindictiveness • 
of the papal court, averted tlxeir doom. Savonarola’s martyi’dom restored outward trhn- 
(luillity to Florence, and left the Medici in undisturbed possession of absolute power. 
Pietro (born 1471), who succeeded his father Lorenzo in 1493, possessed neither capacity 
nor prudence; and in the troubles w^hicli the ambition of her princes and the profligacy 
of her popes brought upon Italy, by, plunging her into civil and foreign wuir, he showea. 
himself treacherous and vacillating alike to friends and foes, Lodovico Sforza, surnamed . 
the ‘‘Moor,” relying on the friendship wdiich, from the middle of the 15th c., had pre- 
vailed between the Sforza family of Milan and the Medici, applied to him for assistance 
in establishing his claim to the duchy of Milan ; but seeing that no reliance could be- 
placed on Pietro, he threw himself into the arms of Charles 'VIII. of France. The result 
was the invasion of Italy by a French army of 33,000 men. Pietro, in hopes of conciliat- 
ing the powerful invader, hastened to meet the troops on their entrance into the domin- 
ions of Florence, and surrendered to Charles the fortresses of Leghorn and Pisa, wliichi 
constituted the keys of the republic. The magistrates and people, incensed at his per- 
fidy, drove him from the city, and formally deposed the family of the Medici from all 
participation in: power. Pietro, who was slain in 1503, while fighting in the French. 
ranks, and several of his kinsmen, made ineffectual attempts to reeWer their dominions., 
wdiich were not restored till 1513. The elevation of Giovanni de’ Medici to the papal 
chair, under the title of Leo X., completed the restoration of the family to their former 
splendor, while the accession ill 1533, of his cousin Giulio Medici to the pontificate as- 
Clement VII., and the marriage of Catharine, the granddaughter of Pietro, to Henry II. 
of Prance, and her long rule over that country as regent iov her sons, together with the- 
military power of the cadet branch (descended from^a younger brother of the “ Father 
of his country”), threw a weight of power into the hands of "the Medici, which rendered 
all attempts to maintain even a show of independence futile on the part of the Floren- 
tines. The faintest indication of republican spirit wms at once crushed by the combined 
aid of the pojie and Charles V. ; and though the legitimate male line of Cosmo was ex- 
tinct (with the exception of pope Clement" VII.), the latter gave in 1529, to Alessandro, 
natural son of the last prince Lorenzo II., the rank of duke of Florence; and on his 
death, by assassination, without direct heirs, in 1537, raised Cosmo I., the descendant of 
a collateral branch, to the dueal chair. Cosmo, known as the great, possessed the astute- 
ness of character, the love of elegance, and tOvSte for literature, but not the frank and 
generous spirit that had distinguished his great ancestors; and while he founded the- 
academies of painting and of fine arts, made collections of paintings and statuary, pub- 
lished magnificent editions of his own works and those of others, and encouraged trade, 
for the protection of which he instituted the ecclesiastical order of St. Stephen, he was- 
implacable in his enmity, and scrupled not utterly to extirpate the race of the Strozzi, 
the hereditary foes of his house. His acquisition of Sienna gained for him the title of 
grand duke of Tuscany from Pius V. ; and he died in 1574, leaving enormous wealth and 
regal power to his descendants, who, throughout the next half century, maintained the 
literary and artistic fame of their family. In the 17th c., the race rapidly degenerated;, 
and after several of its representatives had suffered themselves to be made the mere tools 
of Spanish and Austrian ambition, the last male representative of the line, Giovanni 
Gaston, died in 1737, and his only sister the Electress Palatine, the last of the Medici 
family, expired in 1743. In accordance "with a stipulation of the peace of Vienna, the- 
grand duchy of Tuscany passed to the house of Lorraine. 

MEDICI, Catharine de’. See Catharine de’ Medici, ante. 

MEDICI, Marie de’. See Marie de’ Medici, ante. 

MEDICI'NA, a t. of Italy, in the province of Bologna, 13 m. e. of the city of that, 
name. Pop. 4,000. It is a thriving place, with considerable trade and large markets.^ 
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It has live churches and a theater, and is siiiTOunded by walls. It occupies the site of 

the antdeiit city of which some remains are still visible^ 

MEDKIHAI. PhANTS. Those plants of which some part or product is used in 
medicine, are very numerous, and belong to the, most widely different ordei’s. ^ In some 
orders, particular properties are prevalent; other medicinal species are exceptional as to 
their properties in the orders to wliicli they belong. ^ Important properties and pioclucts 
are sometimes characteristic of a particular very limited group of species, as in the cipe 
of the cinchonas. Many medicinal plants are merely used by the people of the countries 
in which ihev arow, others — known as oJfiGi'ncU plwnts -have a place accoided them in 
pliarmacoi)mias"^and in the practice of educated medical practitioners. Many plants, 
iiowever, are in high repute among the native physicians of India, which have not yet : 
found a place hi any western pharmacopoeia, although a few of the most valuable have 
recently been introduced to notice in Europe. Of the plants which have been lejected 
from the pharmacopoeias, but retain their place in rustic practice, some aieiealiy 
useful and would be held in greater esteem if there were not preferable medicines or 
similar qiialitv; others have owed their repiitafcion merely to ridiculous fancies.^ Dome 
. medicinal plants are always gathered where they grow wild, others are cultivated in oi der 
to have them in sufficient abundance. This branch of gardening is earned onto agieiffer 
-extent at Mitcham, near London, than in any other part of Britain. A great boon has 
very recently been conferred on mankind— -so recently that it has scainely yet begun to 
be enioyed — in the introduction of (q.v.) trees into India, Ceylon, and Java, 

where their cultivation has been commenced with every prospect of success, a^contiiiueci 
supply of Peruvian bark and of quinine, their increased abundance, and a diniinutiou. 
-of their price, being thus secured. „ , -n 4 

Among the most valuable books on medicinal plants are Hayne s Oetrenc JDarsieUm^ 
‘Wnd Beschj'eihung dcr in Arzeneikwncle gehr&ucliliclien Gewdehse (4 vols. Berlin, IbUo- 
46); Nees von Esenbeck, Weihe, Walter, und Funke, Vollstandige SammUng o^iemeUer 
BJlanzen (3 vols. Diisseldorf, 1821-33). — Pereira’s Materm Medica is also ot very mgli 
‘excellence. 

MEBIGIHE, Histohy of. There is reason to believe that Egypt was the country in 
which the art of medicine, as well as the other arts of civilized life, was first cultivated 
with any degree of success, the offices of the priest and the physician being probably 
combined in the same person. In the writings of Moses there are various allasions to 
the practice of medicine amongst the Jews, especially with reference to the treatment of 
deprosy. The priests were the physicians, and their treatment mainly aimed at promot- 
ing cleanliness and preventing contagion. Chiron (q.v.), the centaur, is said to have 
introduced the art of medicine amongst the Greeks; but the early history of the art is 
• entirely legendary. See iEscuLAPius. _ . 

With a passing allusion to the names of Pythagoras, Democritus, and Heraclitus, 
who in their various departments may be regarded as having advanced the art of 
medicine, we arrive at the time of Hippocrates (q.v.). The advance which Hippocrates 
made in the practice of medicine was so great, that no attempts were mad^for some 
centuries to improve upon his views and precepts. His sons, Thessalus and Draco, and 
his son-in-law, Polybius, are regarded as the founders of the medical sect which was 
called the Hippocratean or dogmatic school, “ because it professed to set out with certain 
theoretical principles which were derived from the generalization of facts and obser- 
vations, and to make these principles the basis of practice.” ^ ^ 

The next circumstance requiring notice in the history of medicine is the estahlishment 
of the school of Alexaniia, which was effected by the munificence of the Ptolemies, 
about 800 years before the Christian era. Amongst the most famous of its medical pro- 
fessors are Erasistratiis and Herophilus. The former was the pupil of Chrysippiis, and 
probably imbibed from his master his prejudice against bleeding, and against the use of 
active remedies, preferring to trust mainly to diet and to ms inedicatrix natures. It 
was about this time that the empirics formed themselves into a distinct sect, and became 
the declared opponents of the dogmatists. The controversy, says Bostock, in )odB HU1x>7'y 
of Medicine, really consisted in the question — how far we are to suffer theory to mfl.nence 
our practice. While the dogmatists, or, as they were sometimes styled, fee rationalists, 
asserted, that before attempting to treat any disease, we ought to make ourselves^ 
acquainted with the nature and functions of the body generally, with the operation^ of 
medical agents upon it, and with the changes which it undergoes when under the operation 
of any morbid cause ; the empirics, on the contrary, contended that this knowledge is 
impossible to be obtained, and, if possible, is not necessary; that our sole guide must be 
experience, and that if we step beyond this, either as learned from our own observation, 
or that of others on whose testimony we can rely, we are always liable to fall into dan- 
gerous and often fatal errors. According to Celsiis, who has given an excellent account 
of the leading opinions of both sects, the founder of the empirics was Serapion of 
Alexandria, who was said to be a pupil of Herophilus. At this period, and for some 
centuries subsequent to it, all physicians were included in one or other of these rival 
sects, and, apparently, the numbers of the two schools were about equal, 

We learn from Plinv that medicine was introduced into Rome at a later period than 
the other arts and sciences. The first person who seems to have made it a distinct pro- 
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fession was Archagathtis, a PeloponnesiaHj wlio settled at Rome about 200 b.o; His; 
treatment was so severe and unsuccessful tbat be was finallj^ banisbed; and we bear of 
no other Roman physician for about a century, 'wben Asclepiades, of Bitbynia, acquired 
a <'»'reat reputation. His popularity depended upon bis allowing bis patients the liberal 
use of wine and of their favorite dishes, -and in all respects consulting their inclinations 
and flattering their prejudices ; and hence it it is eas}’’ to understand the eminence at 
which he arrived. He was succeeded by his pupil Themisoii of Laodicea, the founder 
of a sect called Methodics, who adopted a middle course between the dogmatists and 
empirics. During the greater part of the first two centuries of our era the Methodics 
were the prepondering medical sect, and they included in their ranks C. Aurelianus, 
some of whose writings have come down to us. They then broke up into various sects, 
of which the chief were the Pneumatics, represented by Aretseus of Cappadocia, whose 
works are still extant; and the Eclectics, of whom Archigencs of Apamea was the most, 
celebrated. But the most remarkable writer of this age is Celsus (q.v.), whose work De 
Medidna gives a sketch of the history of medicine up to his time, and the state in whichi 
it then existed. He is remarkable as being the first native Roman physician whose name 
has been transmitted to us. The names of Andromachus, tlie inventor of the theriaca, 
a preparation which was retained in our pharmacopa'ias until the close of the last ceii- 
Pliny the naturalist— and of Dioscorides, cannot be -.Itogether omitted in eveni 
the briefest sketch of the early history of medicine ; but their cod tri billions to its progress • 
dwarf into insignificance when compared with those of Galen (q.v.), whose writings, 
were universally acknowledged as ultimate authority until they were attacked and pub- 
licly burned in the 16th c. by the arch-quack, Paracelsus (q.v.). A learned and impar- 
tial critic, the late Dr. Aikin, after giving full credit to Galen for talent and acquire- ■ 
ments, thus concludes: “ His own mass and modern improvements have now in a great 
measure consigned his writings to neglect, but his fame can only perish with the science ^ 
itself.” As in the case of Hippocrates, his immeasurable superiority over his contem- 
poraries seems to have acted as a check to all attempts at further improveinent. 

The first names of any renown that occur subsequently to the death of Galen (about 
198 A;D.) are those of Oribasius, Alexander of Tralles, ^Etius, and Paulus ^gineta, vvho^ 
flourished between the 4th and 7th centuries. They were all zealous Galenists, and 
those of their writings which are extant are for the most part compilations from their 
predecessors, and especially from their great master. With the death of Paulus the' 
Greek school of medicine may he considered to have come to an end, for after his time; 
no works of any merit were written in this language. The Arabian school was now 
beginning to rise into notice. The earliest Arabic vTiter on medicine of whom we have 
any certain account is Ahrum, who was contemporary vvdth Paulus. The most cele- 
brated physicians of this school were Rhazes (who flourished in the 9th c., and was the 
first to describe the sinalhpox), Avicenna (q.v.), (who flourished in the lltli c., and 
whose G(mon Medicm^ he regarded as a' cyclopsedia of all that was then known of 
medicine and the collateral sciences), Aulbucasis (whose works on the practice of sur- 
gery were for several ages regarded as standard authorities), Avenzoar, and Averrhoes- 
(q.v.), (who flourished in the 12th c., and was equally celebrated as a physician and a 
philosopher). The works of Hippocrates and Galen, wliicli, together with those of 
Aristotle, Plato, and Euclid, were translated into Arabic in the 9th c., formed the basis 
of their medical knowledge; hut the Arabian physicians did good service to medicine in 
introducing new articles from the east into the European materia medica — as, for exam- 
ple, rhubarb, cassia, senna, camphor— and in making known what may be termed the- 
first elements of pharmaceutical chemistry, such as a knowledge of distillation, and of 
the means of obtaining various metallic oxides and salts. 

Upon the decline of the Saracenic universities of Spain, which may date from the 
death of Averrhoes, the only medical knowdedge which remained was to be found in. 
Italy, where the school of Salerno acquired a considerable celebrity, which it maintained 
for some time, till it wms gradually eclipsed by the rising fame of other medical schools 
at Bologna — where Mondini imblicly dissected two human bodies in 1315— Yienna, 
Paris, Padua, etc. Contemporary with IMondini lived Gilbert, the first English writer ■ 
on medicine who acquired any repute ; and the next century gave birth to Linacre, who, 
after studying at Oxford, spent a considerable time at Bologna, Florence, Rome, Venice, 
and Padua, and subsequently became the founder of the London college of physicians. 
It was in this (the 15tli) c. that the sect of chemical physicians arose, who maintained 
that all the phenomena of the living body may be explained by the same chemical laws . 
as those which rule inorganic matter. Although the illustrations and proofs which they 
adduced "were completely unsatisfactory, a distinguished physiological school of the 
present day is merging into a very similar view, with, however, far more cogent argu- 
ments in its support. The chemists of that age, with Paracelsus at their head, did 
nothing to advance medicine, except to introduce into the materia medica several valu- 
able metallic preparations. 

This period seems, to have been prolific in originating new diseases. It is in the 13th, 
14th, and 15th centuries that we hear most of leprosy and of the visitations of the plague 
in Europe. Until the 15tli c. whooping-cough and scurvy were unknown, or, at all 
events, not accurately described; and it w^as towards the close of that century that 
syphilis was first recognized in Italy (from which country it rapidly extended over the 
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wHole of liirope), and tliat the sweating sickness anglicmus) madeixts first appear^, 
unce in this countiy. 

In the 16th c., the study of human anatomy may be said to haye been first fairly 
established by the zeal and labors of Yesalius (q.v.); and in this and the succeeding cen- 
tury we meet with the names of many physicians whose anatomical and physiological 
investigations materially tended, either directly or indirectly, to advance the science of 
medicine. This was the epoch of Eustachius, Fallopius, Asellius, Harvey, Rudheck,, 
Bartholin, Malpighi, Glisson, Sylvius, WilliSj Bellini, etc. Chemistry vras now separat- 
ing itself from alchemy, and was advancing into the state of a science, and a conihina- 
tioii w^as now formed between its principles and those of physiology^ which gave rise tO' 
a new sect of chemical physicians, quite distinct from the sect represented two centuries- 
previously by Paracelsus. They considered that diseases wei'e refenihle to certain fer- 
mentations which took place in the blood, and that certain human were naturally acid, 
and others naturally alkaline, and according as one or other of these predominated, so 
certain specific diseases wei*e the result, which were to be removed by the exhibition of 
remedies of an opposite nature to that of the disease. They w^ere soon succeeded by the 
mathematical physicians, or the latro-mathematical school, of which Borelli, Ban vages,. 
Keill, Jiirin, Mead, and Friend were among the most celebrated. In proportion as this 
sect gained ground that of the chemists declined, while the old Galenists were fast disap- 
pearing. To these rival sects must be added that of the Yitalists, which originated with 
Yan Ilelmont (q.v.), and which, with some modifications, was adopted by Stahl and 
Hoffmann. The greatest physician of the 17th c. was, however, unquestionahly Syden- 
ham (q.v.), who, though inclining toward the chemical school, did not allow his specula- 
tive opinions regarding the nature of disease to interfere with his treatment. 

The most eminent teacher of medicine in the early part of the 18th e. was Boerhaave,, 
who was elected to the chair of medicine at Leyden in 1709. Among the pupils of Boer- 
haave must be especially mentioned Yan Swieten, 'whose commentaries on the aphorisms 
of his master contain a large and valuable collection of practical observations; and 
Haller (ci.v.), the father of modern physiology; while amongst the most celebrated oppo- 
nents of the Hailerian theory, that irritability and sensibility are specific properties of 
the muscular and nervous systems, must he mentioned Whytt and Porterfield, phy- 
sicians of high reputation in Edinburgh, and the former professor of medicine in the 
university.' ' ■ . ■ 

In the article upon Cullen (q.v.), so full an account is given of the doctrines of that 
celebrated physician that it is unneccessary to add more than that most of the distin- 
guished physicians of the latter part of the 18th c. belonged to what may be termed the 
Cullenian school of medicine. His views w^ere attacked with great acrimony by liis 
former assistant, John Brown, the founder of the Brunonian system of medicine. In 
this country the views of Brown wei’c regarded as too purely theoretical, and did not 
acquire any great", popularity; hut on some parts of the continent, and especially in Italy, 
they were veiy generally adopted, and became for a considerable time the prevailing 
doctrine in several of the leading medical schools. To supplement this meager outline 
of the progress of medicine in the 18th c., the reader is recommended to consult the 
biographical sketches of Monro, Blane, the Hunters, Jenner, etc. 

If we exclude certain popular quackeries, we may regard the Brunonian as the last of 
medical sects. The present century may he considered as the epoch of physiological 
experiment and clinical observation. The efiicient laborers in the field of medicine, 
during the last 60 years, have heen so numerous that it "would he impossible to notice, in 
this article, even those whom we deemed the most celebrated, while it "would he invidi 
ous to attempt such a selection. 

Our materia medica has received a large number of most important additions,^ axnong 
wMch maybe especially noticed quinine, morphia, strychnine, iodine, and the iodidcv®, 
the bromides, hydrocyanic acid, cod-liver oil, and chloi’oform. The physical diagnosis 
of disease has been facilitated to an extent far beyond wbat the most sanguine physician 
of the last century could have deemed possible, by the discovery and practical application, 
of the stethoscope, the pleximeter, the speculum, the ophthalmoscope, and the laryngo- 
scope; "w^hile chemistry and the microscope have been successfully applied to the investi- 
gation of the various excretions, and especially of the urine and its deposits. 

The discovery of vaccination as a means of preventing small-pox, although made 
(see Jbnxeu) at the close of last centmy, maybe regarded practically as belonging to 
the present, since a considerable time elapsed before its value was generally recognized. 

The true and certain diagnosis between typhus and typhoid (or enteric) fever is due 
to living physicians; and the discoverers of Bright’s disease of the kidneys, and of Addi- 
son’s disease of the supra-renal capsules, have only x’ecently been lost to science. 

The treatment of many diseases, especially those of an inflammatory nature, has been 
much modified, and in most cases improved, especially during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. The victims to the lancet are far fewer than they formerly were, but if the 
patients of the present day run little risk of being bled to death, there is an occasional 
chance of their perishing from the too copious administration of brandy. The moral to 
be drawn by the unbiased observer of the depleting and the stimulating modes of treat- 
ing inflammatory diseases such as pneumonia and pericarditis, is that natui'e will often 
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lished lieyond all question by tlie statistics wMcli have been collected by an eminent 
living physician, that the progress of pulmonary consumption is retarded for an average 
space of three years by the judicious administration of cod-liver oil; due attention being, 
of course, paid to the general treatment of the patient. 

MEBICK, a genus of plants of the natural order suh-order 

papiUmacem, nearly allied to clover (q.v., but distinguished from _that and 

other kindred genera by the sickle-shaped, or, in most species, spirally twisted legume. 
The species, which are very numerous, are mostly annual and perennial herbaceous 
plants, with leaves of three leaflets like those ot clover, natives ot temperate and warm 
climates A number of them are found in Britain, and many more in the south of 
Europe. They generally afford good green food for cattle, and some of them are culti- 
vated like the clovei’s for this use, amongst which the most important is the Pubple 
Mkdick or luceim (q.v,, if. Besides this, the Black Medick, Nonsuch, or 

Lupulinb {M. lupuUn(]b), x^ one of the most generally cultivated. It receives the name 
black medick from the black color of the ripe pods, which are short, black, twisted, and 
tirrangcd in oblong heads, and is often called yellow lucern, or yellow clover, from 
.ilie color of its flowers. It is a common native of Britain, In habit and general appear- 
•ance it is very similar to ivifoUum proc%imhmi8, ov 7.\ fiiiforme. In British husbandry 
it is now very generally sown in mixture with red clover and rye-grass, and is useful 
where a close turf is desired. 

HEDIBTA'TE LIN'GT)r.ffi, JuBY DE. See JUEY. 

MEDIBL, Joseph, b. New Brunswick, 1823; while still quite young, removed to 
llassiilon, O., studied law, and began his experience as a journalist in 1849, when he 
established a free-soil paper at Coshocton, 0. In 1852 he was in Cleveland, where he 
founded the Forest Oity, a whig paper; and in 1854 was among those who organized the 
new republican party in Ohio. In 1855, in company with two partners, he bought the 
Chicago Tribune; and in 1874, after his return from a tour in Europe, he purchased a 
'Controlling interest in the paper and became editor-in-chief, a position which he continues 
to retain (1881). In 1870 Mr. Medill was a member of the Illinois constitutional conven- 
tion; in 1871 he Was appointed a member of the U. S. civil service commission; and in 
ithe latter year he was elected mayor of Chicago. 

MBBI'ITA (Arab, city), or, more fully, JMedinat Al Nabi (City of the Prophet), also 
-called Tabah, Tibah, etc. (the Good, Sweet, etc.), and mentioned by Ptolemy as Jath- 
rippa: the holiest city throughout Mohammedanism, next to Mecca, and the second 
capital of Hedjaz in western Arabia, is situated about 270 m. n. of Mecca, and 140 n. by 
‘6. of the port of Jembo on the Red sea, and contains about 16,000 inhabitants (Burton). 
It consists of three principal parts— -a town, a fort, and suburbs, of about the same 
■extent as the town itself, from which they are separated by a wide space (the Munakha). 
Medina is about half the size of Mecca, and forms an irregular oval within a walled 
inclosure of 35 to 40 ft. high, and flanked by thirty towers— -a fortification which ren- 
■ders Medina the chief stronghold of Hedjaz. Two of its four gates — viz., the Bab 
Al Jumali {Friday gate, in the eastern wall) and the Bab Al Misri {Egyptian ) — are mas- 
sive buildings with double towers. The streets, between fifty and sixty in number, are 
deep and narrow, paved only in a few places. The houses are flat-roofed and double- 
storied, and are built of a basaltic scoria, burned brick, and palm- wood. Very few pub- 
lic buildings of any importance are to be noticed besides the Great Mosque Al Haram (the 
Sacred), supposed to be erected on the spot where Mohammed died, and to inclose his 
tomb. It is of smaller dimensions than that of Mecca, being a parallelogram, 420 ft. 
long and 340 ft. broad, with a spacious central area, called El Sahn, which is surrounded 
by a peristyle, with numerous rows of pillars. The Mausoleum, or Hujrah, itself is an 
irregular square, 50 to 55 ft. in extent, situated in the s.e. corner of the building, 
and separated from the walls of the mosque by a passage about 26 ft. broad. A large 
gilt crescent above the green dome,” springing from a series of globes, surmounts the 
Hujrah, a glimpse into which is only attainable through a little opening, called the 
Prophet’s Wiudow; but nothing more is visible to the profane eye than costly carpets or 
haugiiigs, with three inscriptions in large gold letters, stating that behind them lie the 
bodies of the prophet of Allah and the two caliphs — which curtains, changed whenever 
worn out, or when a new sultan ascends the throne, are supposed to cover a square edi- 
fice of black marble, in the midst of which stands Mohammed’s tomb. Its exact place is 
indicated by a long pearly rosary (Kaukab Al Durri) — still seen in 1855— suspended to 
the curtain. The prophet’s body is supposed to lie (undecayed) stretched at full length 
on the right side, with the right palm supporting the right cheek, the face directed 
towards Mecca. Close behind him is placed, in the same position, Abnhekr, and behind 
him Omar. The fact, however, is that when the mosque, which had been struck by 
lightning, was rebuilt in 892 three deep graves were found in the interior, filled only 
with rubbish. Many other reasons, besides, make it more than problematic whether tlie 
particular spot at Medina really contains the prophet’s remains. That his coffin, said to 
be covered with a marble slab and ciised with silver (no European has ever seen it), rests 
suspended in the air, is a stupid story, invented by Christians, and long exploded. Of 
the fabulous treasures which this sanctuary once contained, little now remains. As in 
Mecca, a great number of ecclesiastical officials are attached in some capacity or other to 
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tile Great Mosque, as ulemas, niudarisin, imaums, khatibs, etc. ; and not only they but 
llie townspeople theniseives live to a giyat extent onlj’ on the pilgrims’ alms. There are 
few other noteworthy spots to be mentioned in Medina, save the minor mosques of Abu- 
/ bekr, All, Omar, Balai, etc. The private houses, however, surrounded by gardens, 
fountains, etc., have a very pleasing appearance; and the city, although in its decay, is 
yet one of the busiest and most agreeable. Thirty mecbesses, or public endowed schools, 
represent what learning there is left in the city^ once famed for its scholars. 

MEDINA, a co. in n.e. Ohio, It is traversed by Black and Rocky rivers and Chip- 
pewa creek, and by the Atlantic and Great Western, and the Cleveland and Wheeling rail- 
roads; 4S5 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 21,4o4 — 17,844 of American birth. The soil is undulating 
and shows much clay. All the common agricultural productions are staples, and coal is 
found in the region. There are manufactories of harnesses, lumber, and cheese. 

MEDINA, a co. in s.w. Texas; 1175 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 4,492 — 8,463 of American 
birth. The county, bounded on the n.e. by Medina river, is drained also by Rio Hondo 
and Seco creek. It is not particularly productive, water and timber being scarce. Stock- 
raising is the chief industry, and in 1870 there were over 40,000 head of cattle. Chief 
' itowm, Castro viile. 

MEBI'NA BE EIO SEGO (anc. Forum Egiirromim), a t. of Spain, in the province of 
Yailadolid, 22 m. n.w. of the city of Valladolid, on the Sequiilo, an affluent of the Douro. 
This place was a famous emporium in the 14th c., when its cloth and linen fans "were 
amongst the greatest in the kingdom; it is now a place of little or no importance what- 
ever. There still exist some remains of its former greatness, in its arcades, arches, 
ruins of a palace, etc. In 1808 the town was given up to pillage by Bessieres. Pop. 
.5,100. ^ 

MEBIHA SIBO'HIA (Arab. Medinatu-BMdunah, “City of Sidon,” so called by the 
' Moors because they conjectured it to be the site of the Phenician Addon), a city of 
Spain, 25 m. e.s.e. of Cadiz. It has a picturesque and splendid appearance at a distance; 
but within it is described as a “ a whitened sepulcher full of decay.” It is of Moorish 
origin, and contains a beautiful Gothic church and extensive ruins of a castle. Tlie 
town gives the title of duke to the descendants of the famous Guzman the good, and is 
otherwise noted in Spanish history. Pop. 10,800, who carry on manufactures of earthen- 
ware. 

MEDraET-EL-EAYlTM'. See FAYtM. 

MEDIOLA’NUM, the ancient capital of Gallia Cisalpina, now Milan. It lay along 
a little stream, whose modern name is the Olona, on a plain between the rivers ’f icinns, 
now the Ticino, and Addiia, now the Adda. It was said to have been founded by the 
Insubres, whose capital city it was, and who named it after a village in Transalpine 
Gaul, whence they had emigi'ated. It is first heard of in the time of the Gallic wars, 
but was of little importance, till, with the Insubres, it submitted to the Romans, 190 b.c. 
Its situation in the center of the plain of ii. Italy made it a favorite place of residence, 
and by the time of Strabo it had gained some consequence. Its most prosperous’ period 
was in the 4th c., in the early part of which the emperor Maximian selected it for bis resi- 
dence. It was adorned with elegant public buildings, temples, theaters, baths, a mint, and 
in the latter part of the same century Ansonius ranks it as sixth among the cities of the 
empire. It was the headquarters of the Romans in their campaigns against the barbari- 
ans. Its prosperity continued till Honor ius, in 403, withdrew to Ravenna, at the time 
of the Visigothie invasion under Alaric. It was sacked by Attila, but the Gothic kings 
re-established it as the imperial capital about 476. It was captured soon after by Belisa- 
rius, but in 539 it was recaptured by the Goths and Burgundians, andburned; and 300,000 
of its inhabitants are said (almost incredibly) to have been massacred on this occasion. 
In the middle ages it became a great commercial city. See Miban, ante. 

MEBITA'TIO a phrase used in Scotch law to denote an intention to abscond 

from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. It is use* i cluetiy in reference to debtors. 
Wherever a creditor in Scotland believes — i.e., can make an oath or affidavit that he has 
reasonable ground to believe— that the debtor is about to leave the country in order to 
evade payment of debts, he can obtain from a justice of the peace a warrant to appre- 
hend the debtor. Tlie consequence of this is that the debtor must either pay or give 
security, or remain in prison till the cause is tried. The process may he used eitiier 
against natives or foreigners who have lived forty days in Scotland, but not where they 
are merely passing through the country on business or pleasure. The ^varrant ma.y be 
executed on a Sunday as well as other days. It may also be executed within the sanc- 
tuary of Holyrood. Though creditors often avail themselves of this compulsitor to 
recover their debts, they are liable to an action if they maliciously and without cause 
procure the debtor’s arrest; and if the debtor can show that he never intended, at the 
time in question, to leave the country, and that the creditor had no just ground to believe 
he so intended, an action of damages will lie.— In England and Ireland there is a similar 
process. See Debtous, Abscoxdikg. 

MEBITEEEA'HEAST SEA, so named from its being almost entirely inclosed by the 
continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, one of the greatest inland seas in the world, 
.extends (inclusive of the sea of Marmora, but exclusive of the Black sea and sea of Azof) 
U. K. IX.-42 
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to about 1,000,000 sq, miles. Its length, from e. to w., is about SjS'SO m., its greatest^ 
breadth about 1080, but it is divided into two great basins by the approach of the Euro- 
pean and African coasts in itS' middle. It is connected with the Atlantic ocean only by 
the straits of Gibraltar, through which a strong current continually flows into the Medi- 
terranean. Another strong current also flows into it from the Black sea, which receives ■ 
large supplies of fresh water, whereas the great rivers which fall into the Mediterranean ■ 
itself are comparatively few; the principal being tbe Ebro, the Rhone, and the Po, from, 
Europe; and the Nile, from Africa. It receives no large river from Asia. The evapora- 
tion from the surface of the Mediterranean is, on the contrary, greater than what takes 
■ place in the ocean generally, owing to the heat which proceeds from the African deserts, 
and the shelter which mountains afford from the cold winds of the north. The surface 
temperature, dependent on the intensity of solar radiation, is in summer about 5° above’ 
that of the JMediterranean. By the expeditions for the scientific exploration of the deep . 
sea in 1869 and 1870 it has been ascertained that the effects of this surface-heating are ■ 
limited to a depth of 100 fathoms; at every depth beneath this, even down to 1900 fath- 
oms, the temperature of the Mediterranean, unlike that of the Atlantic, is andi . 

stands about 54'’ or 55°. This is, in fact, the temperature of the entire contents 
of the basin, from the surface downwards, and also the mean temperature of the crust of ’ 
the earth in that region. In winter the temperature of the Mediterranean and the Atlan- 
tic approximate very closely. In consequence, probably, of the greater evaporation,, 
the water of the Mediterranean, unlike that of inland seas in general, contains about 
one-sixth per cent more salt than the Atlantic ocean. Its specific gravity is almost every-, 
where greater than that of the Atlantic, being in the proportion of 1.0386 to 1,0283. Its 
color, when undisturbed, is a bright deep blue; but in the Adriatic a green, and in the- 
Levant a purple tinge prevails, while the dark hue of the Euxine is indicated in its name • 
of “Black sea.” Different parts of the Mediterranean sea bear different names— as the’ 
iEgeau sea, the Ionian sea, the Adriatic sea, or gulf of Venice, etc. Its northern coast . 
is very much broken with hays and peninsulas, and abounds in harbors, affording the* 
inhabitants of the south of Europe great advantages for commerce, of which the Medi- 
terranean sea was the chief seat during all periods of history, till toward the close of the* 
middle ages, when, after the invention of the mariner’s compass, a spirit of maritime 
adventure sprung up, and the discoveries of the Portuguese and of Columbus led to the * 
extension of commerce over the whole world. The commerce of the Egyptians, the. 
Phenicians, the Greeks, and Romans, was almost entirely confined to the Mediterranean 
■■ sea. ■■ ■■ 

The depth of the Mediterranean sea is generally greatest in its western basin, Im 
many places it is 3,000 ft. deep. Near Nice it is 4,200 ft. deep at a distance of only a? 
few yards from the shore. In many places it is 5,000 ft. deep, and more. The depth in 
the straits of Gibraltar is about 5,500 feet. It is highly probable that the coasts of' 
Europe and Africa were once united here, and have been separated by some great con- 
vulsion; it is also supposed that land once stretched from Sicily to cape Bon in Africa,, 
where now a ridge exists along which there is for the most part a depth of scarcely 20fi» 
ft., and in some places of little more than 40 ft., whilst on each side, at a short distance,., 
the depth is more than 6,000 feet. The Mediterranean sea is subject to the w., n.,'and. 
n.e. winds for more than t^vo-thirds of the year, wliile in spring the s.e. and s.w. winds 
prevail. The most formidable of those winds which are peculiar to the Mediterranean 
sea is the, solano or lemnter. In the gulf of Venice the greatest tides rise about 3 ft.,, 
and in the Great Syrtis, 5 ft., but in most places the tides are scarcely observable. 
According to tbe measurements of Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition (1799) the surface of 
the Mediterranean sea, in the neighborhood of Alexandria, vras from 24 to 30 ft. lower- 
than that of the Red sea at Suez ; but more recent measurements have shown that the 
difference of level is inconsiderable, and that the mean level of the Red sea is at most 6 - 
in. higher than the Mediterranean. 

Of the 643 species of European sea-fishes, 444 inhiibit the Mediterranean sea, some 
of which are peculiar to it. It has a greater number of species than the Biitish and 
Scandinavian seas, but does not nearly so much abound in useful kinds. Tunny -fishing 
is extensively prosecuted on some parts of its coasts. It is rich in red coral, which is 
procured in great quantity on the coasts of Provence, of the Balearic Isles, and of Sicily^ 
but particularly on the coasts of Bo 4 a and Barca in Africa. 

The shores*^ of the Mediterranean sea are in many parts subject to frequent earth- 
quakes. Besides the existing active volcanoes of Etna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli, there 
are many evidences of recent volcanic action, and instances have occurred of islands 
suddenly upheaved by it, where volcanic fires have appeared for a short time. 

i MEDJIDIE, a Turkish order, instituted in 1852, and conferred after the Crimean 
campaign, to a considerable extent, on British officers. It havS five classes; and the 
decoration, which differs in size for the different classes, is a silver sun of seven triple 
rays, with the device of tbe crescent and star alternating with the rays. On a circle of 
red enamel, in the center of the decoration, is the legend in Turkish, whose signification 
is “zeal, honor, and loyalty,” and the date 1268, the Mohammedan year corresponding 
, to 1852; the sultan’s, name is inscribed on a gold field within this circle. The first three • 
claves suspend the badge around the neck from a red ribbon having green borders, and 
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tlie fourtli and fiftli classes wear , it ..attaclied to a similar ribbon, on tiie left .breast. A 
star, in design closely, resembling, the badge, is worn on the left hreast by the first class, 
and on the, right breast. by' the second class. 

MEDJIDIEH, a t. in Eiirojjetin Turkej^ called by the name of the sultan Abdul 
Medjid, and now the principal place in the Dobnidja. It was othlittle iinportance till 
after the Grimean war, when a large number of Tartars imiiiigra.ted to Kustendji, 23 m. 
distant, and worked upon the raihoad between the Danube and Kiisteiidji. These and 
other Tartar immigrants afterwards settled at Medjidieh, and by 1862, the iiuniber of 
Tartar immigrants alone was estimated at 40,000. There are no trustworthy means for 
forming an estimate of. its present size, but it iias probably largely decreased. 

'MEDLAB', Ifespihis, a genus of trees or shrubs of the natural order fomcm, sub- 
order pomtHB, having a 5-cleft calyx with leafy segments, nearly round petals, a large 
• honey -secreting disk, and 2 to 5 styles, iinited together in the flower, but widely separated 
on tile fruit, tile upper ends of the bony cells of which are exposed. The Common 
Med LAB (if. Crermahica), a large shrub or small tree, spiny in a wild state, but destitute 
of spines in cultivation, is a native of the s. of Europe and of the temperate parts of 
Asia, but is a doubtful native of Britain, although it is to be seen in hedges and tliickets 
in some parts of England. It has lanceolate leaves, not divided nor serrated, solitary 
large white flowers at the ends of small spurs, and somewhat top-shaped fruit, of the 
size of a small pear or larger, according to the variety. The Medlar is much cultivated 
in some parts of Europe, and is common in gardens in England, but it does not gen- 
erally ripen well in Scotland without a cvall. It is very austere, even when ripe, and is 
not eaten till when its tough pulp has become soft and vinous by incipient decay. 

'MEDLEY, John, D.D. ; b.‘ England, 1804; ' educated ' at Oxford imiversity, where 
he took the degree of b.a. with high honors at Wadham college in 1826, and the degree 
of M.A. in 1830. After taking orders in the church of England, he obtained, and for 
some years held, a living at Exeter, and was soon after made precentor of the cathedral 
in tha4 town. In 1845 be was made bishop of the newly formed diocese of Ke-w Bruns- 
wick and was the first to hold that position, 

mIiDOC. See Fbench Wines. ■ ' 

MEDOWS, Sir William, ll'BSl-SlS; b. in England; in 1750 entered the British 
army, in which he served for many years; first in Germany, then in the war with the 
American colonies, where he commanded the 65th regt., but was soon placed at the 
head of the 1st brigade of grenadiers and distinguished himself by his bravery at the 
battles of the Brandywine and St. Lucie. He afterward' resided in India from 1781 to 
1793; where he occupied several posts of responsibility, and was governor of Madrid 
from 1790 to 1792. His military renowm was greatly increased by gallant conduct at 
the siege of Seringapatam and the rank of lieut.gen. was conferred upon him. After 
his return to England he for some time was governor of the Isle of Wight, and after- 
ward succeeded Cornwallis as commander-in-chief in Ireland, (1801-03). 

MEBUIXA OBLOFGA'TA. See Brain. 

MEBBILAEY RAYS. See Exogenous Plants and Pith. 

MEBtJL'IABY SABGO'MA is one of the synonyms for that variety of cancer (q.v.) 
which is also known as encephaloid, cellular cancer, medullary cancer, fungus meduL 
laris, etc. It grows more quickly, distributes itself more rapidly, and attains a more 
considerable bulk than any other* form of cancer, tumors of this ‘nature being often as 
large as a marls head, or even larger. Of all forms of cancer, it runs the^ quickest 
course, soonest ulcerates, is the most malignant, and causes death in by far the shortest 
time, often destroying life in a few weeks, ,or, at furthest, in a few, months after its. first 
appearance, unless it has been removed by an operation at an early stage. 

When it ulcerates, fungoid growths form upon the surface ; they are extremely vascu- 
lar, and bleed on the slightest provocation. In this state, the disease has received the 
of Fiingm lmmatodes. 

MEDULLA SPINALIS. See Spinal Cord, wfe. 

MEBB'SA. See Acalep.hh5, and .Generations,; Alternation. OF. .1 / . .. '. 

MEDUSA. See Gorgo. or Gorgon, 

MEB'WAY, a river of England, rises near the northern border of the co. of Sussex, 
and, after a n.e. course of upwards of 50 ra., it joins the Tljames at Sheerness. At 
Penshurst, 40 m., from its mouth, it becomes navigable. The chief towns on its banks 
are Maidstone, Rochester, Oiinthara, and Sheerness. Large vessels do not ascend above 
Rochester bridge, but below^ that the river widens into an estuary, and forms an import- 
ant harbor for the tiavy. 

MEDWAY", a t. in Norfolk co.. Mass., on the Charles river, and the Woonsocket 
division of the New^ York and New England railroad; pop. 3,721. It has 6 clmrcbes, 8 . 

schools, 4 public halls, a library, a savings bank, 2 weekly newspapers, and mauufae- :? 

turea of boots and shoes, brick, cotton and 'woolen goods, leather, organs, bells, etc. 

MEEAKEE, or Mivani, a village in Siude, Hindustan, on the Indus, 6 m. n. of Hyder- 
abad, is celebrated as the scene of a great haUie fought between sir Charles Napier and J 
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the ameers of Sinde, Feb. 17, 1843. Sir Charles’s force, composed partly of Europeans, 
and partly of natives, amoniited to only 2,800 men; that of Ms foes 22,000, yet the latter 
were totally routed, losing in killed and wounded 5,000 men. Sir Charles’s loss was 
only 256. 'The result of this victory 'was the conquest and annexation of Sinde. 

M-EEK, Alexandeb Beaufort, 1814-65; b. S. C. ; was a gra,duate of the univer- 
sity of Alabama; and having studied law, Tvas admitted to practice at the bar of the 
state in 1835. At this time lie inte rested hknself in politics, and edited a democratic 
paper called the Flag of tJie Union. He served as a lieut. of volunteers in the war 
against the Seminoles in 1836. He -was afterwards attorney-general of the state, and in 
1839 edited a literary monthly at Tuscaloosa called the Southroii. He was made county 
-judge in 1842; in 1845 became a clerk in the office of the solicitor of the treasury in 
Washington; was IJ. S. district attorney for the southern district of Alabama 1846 -- 50 ; 
and in 1853 was a member of the state legislature, having been also for 5 years associate 
editor of the Mobile Uailg Register. In the legislature judge Meek distinguished himself 
b}’^ organizing and establishing the free-school sy stein in Alabama. He was judge of 
probate in Mobile county in 1854; and in 1859 was again in the legislature, and held the 
office of speaker. He vvrote and published several volumes of poems, sketches and other 
fugitive efforts, besides having compiled a history of Alabama. He was an enthusiastic 
and very able chess-player, and was one of the foremost contestants in the first chess 
toiirnanmnt, held in Hew York in 1857, when he met on equal terms such players as 
Morphy, Paulsen, Marasche, Piske, Thompson, etc. 

MEEKER, a CO. in central Minnesota, drained by the Horth Pork of the Crow river, 
on the St. Paul and pacific railroad ; 560 sq.m. , pop. ’80, 11,739—7,567 of American birth. 
Iffie surface is diversified, and much of it heavily wooded with maple, elm, ash, and oak. 
The soil is fertile and produces large crops of wheat, oats, and Indian corn. There are 
a number of saw and flouring mills. County seat, Litchfield. 

MEEKER, Joseph RusLma, h. Hewark, H; J., Apr. 27, 1827; educated at common 
schools in Cayuga county, K Y. Early showed a taste for painting. After 3 years’ 
study in Hew York, 1845-48, he went to Buffiilo, opened a studio, and was an associate 
there with W. H. Beard and Thomas Le Clear, also artists. From 1852 to 1859 he 
worked at Louisville with moderate success, and in 1859 went to St. Louis. On the 
breaking out of the rebellion he joined the navy service as paymaster. While on a gun- 
boat on the lower Mississippi river he first saw those weird swamp and lowland forest 
scenes from the sketches of which he has since made numerous paintings in a field all 
his own, with felicitous rendering of the dreamy languor in the hazy air of cypress 
swamps, and moss-draped groves of oak. At the close of the war he was one of the 
founders of the St. Louis art society, and thrice its president; also an active member of 
the St. Louis academy of fine arts. He is the writer of an ^article on Turner in tim 
(Dec., 1877),, St. Louis. 

MEEEA'HE, a prosperous manufacturing t. of Saxonj^, in the circle of Zwickau, 10 
m. n. of the town of Zwickau. Until within the last few years, it was an unimportant, 
small country town ; but it has recently increased rapidlj^in size and importance, through 
the development of its industrial resources. Its pop., in 1849, was 7,345; 1858, 11,147; 
1,861, 13,626; 1875, 21,277. The manufactories produce, almost exclusively, woolen and 
mixed fabrics; and employ about 15,000 looms, of which about 3,000 are in the town 
itself, and the rest elsewhere. There are upwards of 100 manufactories, the yearly pro- 
ducts of which are estimated at upwards of £2,000,000. A large export trade is carried 
on with England, Prance, and America, three of the principal firms having set up estab- 
lishments in Hew Yoi’k. There are some large tanneries in Meerane. The town itself 
has within the last few years been very much improved. 

MEER'MAH, 0ERABI), Baron, 1722-71, b. Holland; studied jurisprudence at Leyden, 
and soon acquired a reputation as a learned law writer. He held but two public offices, 
that of pensionary of Holland, to which he was nominated in 1748; and of envoy to Eng- 
land, whither he was sent in 1757. The rest of his life was spent in researches on law or 
the art of printing. On the latter subject he wrote his Origmes Typographkm, 1765, 
wherein he claimed for his countryman Lawrence Koster the honor of the invention of 
printing. His great legal work is the fhesaur?js Juris Omlis et Caiwnici, which 

appeared from 1751 to 1754, in 7 volumes. 

MEEESCHAUM, a mineral existing in many parts of the world. In Europe, it is found 
chiefly at Hriibschitz in Moravia, and at Sebastopol and Kaffa in the Crimea ; and iu 
Asia it occurs abundantly just below the soil in the alluvial beds at Kittis<jh and Bursa in 
Hatolia; and in the rocks of Eski-Hissar in the same district, it is mined so extensively 
as to give employment to nearly a thousand men. Meerschaum, from its having been 
found oT) the sea-shore in some places, in peculiarly rounded snow-white lumps, was 
ignorantly imagined to be the petrified froth of the sea, which is the meaning of its German 
name. Its composition is, silica, 60.9; magnesia, 26.1 ; water, 12.0. Almost all the meer- 
schaum found is made into tobacco-pipes, m which manufacture the Germans have been 
for a long time pre-eminent. Vienna contains many manufactories, in which some very 
artistic productions are made: and pipes worth a 100 guineas, from the beauty of their 
designs, are by no means uncommon. The French pipe-makers have lately used meer- 
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scliaum, and liare lately displayed gi'eat taste in tlieir works. When first dug from tlie 
earth, meerschaum is quite soft and soap-like to the touch, and as it lathers with water, 
and removes grease, it is employed by the Turks as a substitute for soap in washing. 
The 'waste in cutting and turning the pipes was formerly thrown away, hut it is now 
reduced to powder, mixed into a paste, and compressed into hard masses, which are 
car%’-ed into inferior .pipes. , 

MEEEUTV^lE^^tJT, or Mieut, a t., district, and division of British India. The town 
is the chief town of the district and province, and is on the Kalli Nuddi, about 42 m. 

II. e. of Delhi. Its most important edifice is the English clmioh, a fine building, wdtii an ■ 
excellent organ, and large enough to accommodate 3,000 persons. The climate of 
Meerut is healthy. Pop. ’71, 79,878. The cantonment is situated 2. m. n of the town; 
on the opposite side of the stream are quarters of the, native infantry. Here, on May 10, 
1857, the native troops revolted, shooting their own European ofiScers, firing the bunga- 
lows, and massacring the European inmates without respect to age or sex. Tlie^district 
of Meerut has an area of 2,368 sq.m., and a pop. ’71, of 1,273,914. The dimmn Of 
Meerut lies in the n.w. provinces; area, 10,947 sq.m. ; pop. ’71, 4,973,190. 

MEETINU, an assemblage of people called with a view to deliberate on some sped 
fied subject, or to accomplish some specified purpose. The proceedings begin with the 
choice of a chairman, or presiding officer, and consist in the proposing and seconiiiEg oi 
resolutions, on wiiich the voice or vote of the meeting is taken. The chairmanr in addi- 
tion to his deliberative vote, is often entitled to give a second or casting vote, in case of 
equality. Any number of persons may in this country assemble for any purpose not in 
itself illegal; but the use of force or violence, or any tendency towards it, may entitle 
the authorities to interfere wfitli a meeting, as an unlawful asseniblage. Meetings called, 
not officially, but by private arrangement, are looked on in the continent as a character- 
istically English institution; in most parts of the continent, the right of holding suck 
assemblages is more or less restricted by la^v. 

MEETING, is the name applied by the society of Friends to their various assemhlie^^ 
for worship and for the management of official business. 1. To their usual gatherings 
on several days of the w^eek for wmrship, meditation and instruction. 2. The monthly 
meeting is an assembly of members from several contiguous congregations, charged with 
making provision for ‘the poor and for the education of children; with the admission of 
persons desirous of joining* the society; with giving attention to the proper performance 
of religious and moral duties among Friends; and with the administration of needed dis- 
cipline. In this last duty is included the appointment of committees to see that the rules 
are observed and to settle difficulties among members hy private admonition and counsel 
so as if possible to prevent their being brought before the meeting. And even when 
Cases are introduced to the meeting similar committees are appointed , to settle them 
informally if possible. In all disputes the practice of the society is to refrain from going 
to law. It therefore directs all its members to harmonize their differences by prompt 
and impartial arbitration. To the monthly meeting belongs the allowing and solemnizing 
of marriages. It keeps a record of marriages, births, and deaths among its members. 3. 
The quarterly meeting is composed of several monthly meetings. It receives answers 
from the monthly meetings to questions it had sent to them concerning the conduct of 
their members and of the care taken of them. The statements thus received are con- 
densed into a report, also expressed in answ^er to inquiries previously received, sent by 
representatives to the yearly meeting. The quarterly meeting receives appeals from the 
judgment of monthly meetings and has supervision over their neglect of discipline and 
care. 4. The yearly meeting Jias the general superintendence of the society in the coun- 
try in which it*' is establishecf; and therefore as the accounts which it receives discover 
the state of inferior meetings, as particular exigencies require, of as the meeting is 
impressed with a sense of duty, it gives forth its advice, makes such regulations as appear 
to he requisite, or excites to tlie observance of those already made, and sometimes appoints 
committees to visit those quarterly meetings which appear to be in need of immediate 
advice. At the yearly meeting a sub-committee called the morning meeting is appointed 
to revise the official manuscripts prior to their publication and also to grant in the inter- 
vals of the yearly meeting certificates of approval to those ministers, who “ have a con- 
cern” to travel in the w^ork of the ministry in foreign parts in addition to those granted by 
their montlily and cpiarterly meetings. Appeals from the quarterly meetings are heard by 
the yearly meetings. There are 10 such : in London, Dublin, New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Yirginia, the Carolina s, Ohio, and Indiana.-— The Qtjaeterlv 
Metstino in the Methodist church is a general meeting, of the stewards, leaders, and 
other officers, for the purpose of transacting the general; business of the “circuit” or 
“ district.” In the l^Iethodist Episcopal church it is presided over by the “ presiding elder,” 
or by the minister in charge. Its special ohject, in addition to celebrating the love-feast, 
is to examine the spiritual and financial condition of the church. 

MEGAC'ERC^PS, an extinct genus of animals found in the miocene formation of 
Colorado by prof. 0. C. Marsh of Yale college. They belong, "with other genera, 
theriu.m., dhoiiodon, and hroiitotheriu.m, to the family Brontotheridse of Marsh, wliich 
have four nearly equal toes in the fore feet, and three in the hind feet, as in the tapirs. 
In size and conformation of skeleton they rtsemble the elephants, but they had shortcfr 
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limbs and probably no proboscis, but a tapirdike nose. Skull elongated, brain cavity 
very small, tbe cerebral hemispWes scarcely covering tlie^ olfactory lobes._ A pair of 
horn cores is placed transversely upon the maxillary bones in both sexes. They belong 
to that section of the order of ungulates called peiissodactyls, (q. v.). 

MEGAC'EROS HIBERlSflCUS, or great-horned Irish elk,; an extinct species of 
gigantic deer whose bones are found in the quaternary deposits of marl in the peat 
swamps of Ireland, and also of England, as well as in bone caverns^ The largest were 
11 ft. in height to the tips of the antlers, which were 12 ft.^ across. The females had no 
antlers. The hones were proportionately stronger than in living species, and tlie cervical 
vertebrse of the males were very heavy for the purpose of carrying the massive horns. 
The dentition was of the ordinary ruminant type. They are regarded as intermediate 
between the reindeer and fallow-deer, and their fossils are exclusively post-tertiary, but 
not extending to the historic period. 

MEG^ADAG'TYLUS, a name given by prof. Edward Hitchcock to an extinct genus 
of bird-like reptiles whose fossils are found in mesozoic formations of the Connecticut 
valley. The leg bones of one of these were slender and hollow, and the walls thin and 
dense, as in birds. Its tracks were for a long time, with others in the same locality, 
regarded as those of birds. 

MEGABERMA. See Bat, 

MEGrALICHTHYS (Gr. great fish), a genus of fossil heterocercal g:anoid fishes, so 
named from their large size, compared with the other fish of the period. They were 
covered with large strong rhomboid scales, composed externally of brilliantly polished 
brown enamel, usually granulated, as in the scutes of the recent crocodile. These scales 
have been found as large as 5 in. in diameter. The h|jad was defended by similar strong 
plates, and the jaws were furnished with immense Ian iary teeth, of a size rarely attained, 
even in the largest modern reptiles, and so closely resembling theni, that they were for 
some time considered as having belonged to some crocodilean animal. These teeth— - 
specimens of which have been found measuring 4 in. long and two broad at the base— 
were smooth at the point, had a long furrowed root, and a hollow base, in which tlie 
new toqth was prepared. Kumerous smaller teeth were scattered over the jaw among 
the large ones. The fish of this genus must have been the terror of the seas they inhab- 
ited. Their strong skeleton, large tail, powerful head, and ferocious jaws remarkably 
suited their carnivorous habits. 

Three species have been described from the carboniferous strata of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and the center of England. 

MEGALOHYX, See Megathebium, 

MEGALOPOLIS, the later capital of Arcadia, in the Peloponnesus, was situated on 
the river Helisson, in the center of a spacious plain on the n.w. border of Arcadia. It is 
said to have been founded in 370 B.o. ; being suggested by Epaminondas, after the battle 
of Leuctra and designed to become the capital and stronghold of the Arcadian confeder- 
ation against Sparta. It occupied three years in building, and was then settled by draw- 
ing upon the population of 40 different towns. The number of inhabitants was insig- 
nificant in comparison to the size of the chy, and the latter never rose to the height of 
importance that was anticipated for it. The Theban supremacy being overthrown, it 
was forced to ally itself to Macedonia, in order to strengthen itself against Sparta. In 
222 B.C. , the Spartan king, Oleomenes III. surprised the city, and a large number of its 
magnificent buildings were destroyed. Some of its inhabitants w'ere put to the sword, 
and the remainder fled to Messene, Later on the fugitives returned and rebuilt their 
city, which, hovrever, never after recovered its former Importance. Megalopolis was the 
birthplace of the celebrated Greek gen. Pliilopoemen, who fought bravely in defense of 
the city against the Spartan king Oleomenes. Polybius, the Greek historian, was also a 
native of Megalopolis, his father being the head of the Achaean league after the death of 
Philopcemen, A status} in honor of Polybius was erected in his native city during his 
life. 

. MEGALOSAB'RTJS (Gr. great, lizard), a genus of fossil dinosaurians, or land-saurians, 
of gigantic size and carnivorous habits, whose remains occur in the rocks of the oolite 
period. The huge body of the animal was supported on four large and strong nngiii<ni- 
late limbs; specimens of the femur and tibia have been found measuring each nearly B 
ft,, giving a total length of almost two yards to the hind leg; and a metatarsal bone IB 
in. long siiows that the foot had a corresponding magnitude. The sacrum wa,s coTupose<l 
of 5 vertebras, anchylosed together, afe in the other dniosaurs. Buckland calculated that 
the megalosaurus must have been 60 or 70 ft. long; but it is not likely tha4 a reptile 
raised so high above tbe ground would have its body and tail so large in proportion to its 
limbs, as in our modern lizards or crocodiles. There seems good reason for rather 
accepting Owen's more moderate estimate of BO ft. as its whole length. A fragment of 
the lower jaw, containing several teeth in position, tells of its carnivorous habits. Only 
a single species has been referred to this genus. Its remains are abundant in the Stones- 
field slate, in the lower oolite of iGloucentershire, and in the Wealden and Purbeck lime- 
stones. 



MEGAEIS, a small mountainoxis region of Hellas, or Greece proper, bounded by 
Attica, Coriotli, and tlie sea. It formed the north-eastern part of the isthmus of Corinth. 
‘The capital was Megara, famous amongst the ancients for its white-shell marble, alid 
• for a white kind of clay, of which, pottery was made.— From Euclid, the philosopher, 
who was born at Megara about 400 b.c., the Megaric School took its name. 

MEGASTHEHES (Gr., great strength), a name given by prof. J, B. Dana to a grand 
division of the higher mammals of a superior and powerful type. It includes the quad- 
remana, carnivora, herbivora, and cetaceans. He has given the name to 

inferior mammals, as the bats, insectivora, rodents, and edentates. There is a parallel- 
ism between these two divisions, the bats in the latter representing the monkeys in the 
former; the insectivora the carnivora; the rodents the herbivora, and the edentates the 
cetaceans. The marsupials and monotremes form a lower, or semi-oviparous division, 
while man forms the highest division, the archonts. 

MEGASTHEISTES, a Greek waiter in the time of Seleucua Hicator, about 300 b.c. 

' Seleticus sent him on a diplomatic mission to Sandrocottns, king of the Prasii, a people 
■ in India. There he spent a number of years, and on his return to Syria, gave a general 
,■ historical and geographical account of India, inclnding the first description of Ceylon. 
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'MMIANTIC, a co. in Canada, Province of Quebec, intersected in the w. by the 
^Grand Trank railway; 745 sq.m. ; pop. 18,878. Its surface is undulating and drained by 
lake St. Francis, lake Inverness, lake Joseph, and lake William, the Secaiicoiir river, 
and the River du Chene. Its mineral products are iron and copper, which are found in 
.abundance. It has tanneries, grist and saw^ mill; and fulling mills. County seat, Leeds 
village.,' 


MEGAPHONE, a combination of the speaking-trumpet and ear-trumpet, devised by 
"Mr. Edison. It consists of two large funnels, each about 7 ft. long and 3^ ft. across the 
mouth, and connected at the smaller end with a flexible tube having a tip suitable to 
: apply to the ear. Slight sounds may be heard at a distance of over 1000 feet. By the 
use of a large speaking-trumpet a conversation may he carried on between two stations 
dwo miles apart. • ' . 

IIEGIPOBID Ja, a family of birds, referred by some naturalists to the order gmll(M', but 
more generally to the gallinaceous order, being regarded as allied to the curassows, etc. 
The feet are large and have large blunt claws. To this order belong the genera megapo- 
(see Jungle-fowl), letpoa ialegalla (q.v.), etc. The order is peculiar to 

.New Holland and the neighboring islands. 

MEGARA (Megaris, ante) was about 20 m. n.w. from Athens ^nd built at the base 
■ of two hills, Caria and Alcathous, each defended by a citadel. Two walls, built by the 
Athenians during their protectorate over Megara, between 461 and 445 b.c., ran down 
from the city to its harbor, Nisaea. In the time of Pausanias, the Megarian capital had 
rmany temples and public buildings, of which only the most scanty ruins have been 
preserved. According to its local legends, the city was named for its founder, Megarns, 
a Boeotian, son ox Apollo. Its walls, which were razed by Minos, wei‘e said to have 
‘been rebuilt by Alcathous, the son of Pelops. Hyperion, son of Agamemnon, is repre- 
! seiited as the last king, after whose death the government became republican. In his- 
: toric times the city seems to have been under the power of the Athenians, from whom it 
was wrested by iJorians from the Peloponnesus. It was now colonized by Messenians 
: and Corinthians, and adopted Dorian institutions. At a time not definitely known it 
• ceased to be subject to Corinth, and as an independent state rose to a high degree of 
’ power. It sent out many colonies, of which the mOvSt famous were B}' zantium, Chalce- 
1 klon, and the Sicilian Megara. It rivaled Athens as a naval power, and for a long time 
kept possession of Saiamis, in spite of the continued efforts of the Athenians to recapture 
it. The government had originally been in the hands of the Dorian landed aristocracy, 
from whom it was usurped Jibout 620 b.c. by Theagenes, who led the popular faction, 

. and established himself as absolute ruler of the state. Upon his expulsion, soon after, a 
fierce contest took place between the democratic, and aristocratic parties, of which Theog- 
nis, a hitter partisan of the latter, has given an account in his poems. After the Persian 
wars, Megara carried on hostilities with Corinth, against which she formed an alliance 
with Athens 461 b. c. But in 455 the Megarians repudiated the Athenian alliance, and 
put to death the Athenian garrison which had been stationed at Megara. In the seventh 
,year of the Peloponnesian war the democratic party in Megara, fearing that the aristo- 
“Cratic faction would take advantage of the Lacedaemonian alliance to re-establish an 
oligarchy, resolved to surrender the" city to the Athenians. An Athenian army captured 
INisaea, but the arrival of Brasidas with a force of Lacedaemonians prevented the snrren- 
' der of Megara. From this time Megara is but little heard of in history. A democratic 
form of government was re-established in 357; after the death of Alexander the great, the 
city passed into the control of Demetrius Poliocertes and Ptolemy Soter successively. 
Demetrius, the son of xintigonus Gonabas, captured and nearfy destroyed it. It was 
: afterwards partially rebuilt, and finally surrendered to the Romans under Metellus. 
Alone among the cities of Greece it was not restored by Hadrian; Alaric still further 
. reduced it, and in 1687 the Venetians completely destroyed it. 

ME0AB'IC SCHOOL. See Euclid. 
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His work is known only in such fragments of it as are quoted by Strabo, Arrian, and 
Elian, The former did not set a liigh estimate on the amiracy of Megasthenes. It is. 
certain, however, that the works include much information in regard to the geography 
and social condition of Indian peoples previously entirely unknown to dhe Greeks. 

MEGATHERIIDAE, a family of extinct mammals of the order Edentata, named 
by prof. Owen, and containing several genera. Pictet gave it the name gfavigracles, 
placing it between the sloths and the armadilloes. There are nine or more genera, 1 
megatherium, 3 ccelodon, S lestodon, 4 megalonyx, 5 mylodon, 6 scelidotherium, 7 sphe- 
rodon, 8 megalocnus, 9 myomorphus. See Megathebium, 

MEGrATHE'RIXJM (Gr. gi’eat beast), a gigantic extinct quadruped of the order Eden- 
tata, nearly allied to the sloth, found in the superficial stratum of the South American 
pampas. In structure, it is very near its modern representative, except that the whole' 
skeleton is modified to suit the requirements of an immense heavy-honed and heavy- 
bodied animal, some 18 ft. in length and 8 ft. in height. The appellation tardigrade., 
which Cuvier applied to the sloth, cannot he given to the megatherium ; its limbs were^ 
comparatively short and very strong, and the feet adapted for walking on the ground, 
approaching in this respect nearer to the allied ant-eaters, but with this peculiarity, that 
the first toe of each of the hind feet was furnished with a large and powerful claw, 
which was probably used as a digger to loosen roots from the soil, and enable the crea- 
ture the more easily to overturn the trees on the foliage of which it browsed. The- 
enormous development of the hones of the pelvis, the hind legs, and the tail, gave the 
animal great power when, seated on its hind legs and tail, as on a tripod, it raised its- 
fore legs against the tmnk, and applied its force against a tree that had already been weak- 
ened by having its roots dug up. The structure of the lower jaw seems to indicate that 
the megatherium was furnished with a huge prehensile tongue like that of the giraffe,, 
■with which it stripped the foliage from the trees. 

The remains of several allied genera of huge edentata are associated with the mega - 
therium in the pampas deposits. They form the family megatheriidse of Owen, which 
includes mylodon, megalonyx, sceledotlierium, etc., genera which are separated from 
megatherium chiefly from peculiarities in the dentition. 

The modern sloth is a native of South America, and the fossil remains of theses 
immense creatures, which represented it in the newer tertiaries, have been found only in 
this continent, the past and present distribution of the family being the same. 

MEGERLE, XJnEiCH von. See Abraham A. Sanota Clara, cmte. 


ME'ORIM (Gi\ /lemm'ama, the migraine of the French) is the popular tenn for neu- 
ralgia occupying one half of the head, or more commonly only the brow and forehead of 
one side, it is often periodical, coming on at a certain hour, lasting a certain time, and. 
then entirely disappearing for a fixed interval. It may be induced by any cause that 
debilitates rfie system ; it not unfrequently attacks women who have suckled their chil- 
dren too long; or it may be associated wuth hysteria; or it may arise, like ague, from, 
marsh miasma ; and sometimes no exciting cause can be detected. 

When it is associated with anaemia (paleness and general debility V it should be treated', 
with the preparations of iron, the shower-bath, nounshing^ food, and plenty of exercise 
in the open air. When it is strictly periodical, quinine in full doses should be tried 
(the bowels being previously well cleared out); and if the quinine fails, FowleEs solu- 
tion of arsenic, given in small doses (three minims in a wine-glassful of water), three 
times a day, after meals, will he almost sure to remove it. 


MEGRIMS— VEBTICrO are the terms usually applied when a horse at work reels, and 
then either stands for a minute dull and stupid, or falls to the ground, lying for a time 
partially insensible. These attacks come on suddenly, are often periodical, are most 
frequent during hot weather, and when the animal is drawing up a Mil, or exposed dur- 
ing heavy work to the full rays of a hot sun. Liability to megrims constitutes unsound- 
ness, and usually depends upon the circulation through the brain being temporarily 
disturbed by the presence of tumors. Horses subject to megrims are always dangerous;, 
if driven at all, they should he used with a breastplate or pipe-collar, so as to prevent, as 
much as possible, pressure on the veins carrrying the blood from the head : they should, 
be moderately and carefully fed, and during hot weather have an occasional laxative. 

MAHADIA, the ancient Tliurmfe Hercules, a t. of Hungary, 6 m. w. of Roumania, 
15 m. u. of Orsova; pop. 1800. Since the time of the Romans it has been noted for its 
baths. The sulphurous springs are beneficial in gout and other diseases. They are 
annually frequented by many visitors. 

MEHEMEB or .Mehemet Alt, also Mohammed Alt, Viceroy of Egypt, was b. ira 
1769 at Kavala, a little town in Macedonia, entered the Turkish army at an early age, 
and, in 1799, was sent to Egypt at the head of a contingent of 300 troops to co-operate- 
with the British against the French invaders. Here his fine military qualities rapidly 
developed theimselves, and he at length became commander of the Albanian corps: 
d'awiie in Egypt. In 1806 he was recognized by the porte as viceroy of Egypt, and. 
pasha of Tliree Tails; hut was soon involved in dispTites with the Mamelukes, who had. 
long practically ruled Egypt, The struggle was finally terminated in 1811, by the mas- 
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«acre of tlie greater number of these at Cairo. The rest fled to Upper Egypt, but were 
expelled by Slehemed in the following year. They then took refuge in Nubia from their 
remorseless foe, but in 1820 he followed them tliither, and they were utterly exterminated. 

The Porte now felt alarm at his growing power, and with a view to break it, intrusted 
him with the command of an expedition against the Wahabis, a religious sect of Arabia. 

But the victories of his son, Ibrahim Pasha (q. v.), only rendered him more powerful, and 
Ms authority extended itself over a great part of the Arabian peninsula. Shortly after, 
he conquered Kordofan, added it to his dominions, and opened up a great trade in black 
slaves from the interior of Africa. About this time he began to reorganize his army on 
something like European principles, built a fleet, and erected fortresses, military work- 
shops, and arsenals. His ambition, however, received a severe check by the total 
destruction of Ms new navy at Navarino, in 1827. In 1880 the Porte conferred on him 
the government of Gandia, hut this did not satisfy him; and in the following year, on a 
frivolous pretext, he sent out an army for the conquest of Spia,^ under Ibrahim Pasha, 
who, by his victory at Konieh (Dec. 20, 1832), brought the Turkish government to the 
brink of ruin. The European powers now stepped in, and a treaty wms concluded (Ma}^ 

4, 1833), by which Syria was ceded to Mehemed, on condition of his acknowdedging him- 
self a vassal of the sultan. Neither of the belligerents was satisfied, and Mehemed con- 
tinued to plot in his usual secret and crafty style, till sultan Mahmud was obliged in 1839' 
to declare war against his dangerous subject. The European powers again interfered, 
and Mehemed saw himself compelled to give up ail his claims to the possession of Syria,, 
and to content himself with getting the pashalic of Egypt made hereditary in his family. 

If the infirmities of age had not novr begun to tell upon Mehemed, he might have become- 
what many in fact have pronounced him to he— -the regenerator of Egypt P He thor- 
oughly cleared the country of robbers from Abj^ssinia to the mouths of the Nile ; he may 
almost he said to have introduced the cultivation of cotton, indigo, and sugar into the 
country. While Syria was under his rule, he increased to an immense extent the miilherry 
plantations, and consequently the cultivation of silk; and to crown all his efforts, he 
established in Egypt a system of national education I ^ In his last years, lie fell into a sort 
of religious dotage, and at last, in 1848, resigned his viceroyship in favor of his son, 

Ibrahim Pasha (q.v.). Mehemed died Aug. 2, 1849. 

MEHUL, foiENNE Henri, 1763-'1817; b. at Givet, France. At the age of 10 he was 
organist of his native village and was soon after destined for the church. The advent of 
a regiment and martial music fired his woiidliness, and he found means to reach Paris. 

There, after fighting the unexpected misery of cold and hunger, at the age of 17 he 
attracted the sympathy of Gliick, the composer, xlfter several unsuccessful efforts his. 

Miphrosine et achieved fame in 1790, and other compositions previously written 

were then brought to light. Stratonice appeared in 1792 ; and this was followed hy patri- 
otic national hymns for the army of the republic, entitled Le GJumtdu Depart; Le Chant de 
Yietoire; Le Chant da Mtour, which won him high popularity. Other works appeared in 
rapid succession: in 1803 Uthal; afterwards Une FMe, oil les Amagle de TolkU; and ia 
1817 Joseph, Ms most esteemed composition. Died in Paris. 

MEIAPON'TE, a t. of Brazil, in the province of Goyaz, about 80 m. e.n.e. of thetowun 
of Goyaz, on the river Almas. In the neighborhood are some gold mines; and the 
district produces millet, barley, cotton, tobacco, and sugar. Pop. 8,000. 

MEIGGS, Henry, 1811-77; b. N.Y. ; was in New York, engaged in the, lumber busi- 
ness, in 1835, and failed in the commercial crisis of 1837. He, however, made another 
effort in the s^me business in Williamsburg, L. I., was for a time successful, and wiis 
elected president of the hoard of trustees of the town; but in 1842 he again failed, and it 
was not until the outbreak of the gold excitement in California that he again lieeamo I 

seemingly prosperous. He shipped lumber in large quantities to the Pacific coast; and, i 

his trade so increased that he was encouraged to build a large number of vessels, until, at J; 

length, a financial stringencj^ in the San Francisco money market drove him to borrow- ; 

ing, and eventually his business collapsed, and he fled to*^ South America. He settled in 
Chili, and entered into the business of a contractor for building bridges, and, by one of I 

his contracts with the government of Chili, made a profit of $1, "300, 000. He afterwards. i 

devoted himself to railroad construction, and in Peru accomplished engineering works .] 

which are objects of general admiration. He made contracts for the construction of six, , | 

railroads in that country, one of which, the Callao, Lima and Oroya railroad, ranks s 

among the first public works of the kind in the world. It Is recorded to the honor of - 

Mr. Meiggs that, having by his industry and enterprise succeeded in greatly improving J 

Ms impaired fortune, he returned to "San Francisco and arranged to discharge all the I 

obligations which were in existence there against him. He was a man of refined tastes;. ! 

greatly interested in art, in which he was a connoisseur; and at the time of Ms residence- i 

in New York city was president of a prominent musical association. | 

MEIGS, a CO. in s.e. Ohio; drained by branches of the Ohio river, which separates it i 

on the s.. and s.e. from West Virginia; 490 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 32,235— 2,273 of foreign- i 

birth. The surface is uneven and in large part covered by forests of valuable timber;, 
wheat, hay, corn, and oats are staples. Bituminous coal, salt, and iimestone are found; 
m 1870 over 200,000 tons of coal were mined, Chief town, PQmeroy. i 
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MEIGS, a CO. in e. Tennessee ; drained by creeks emptying into the Tennessee and 
Hiawassee rivers, which bound it on the n.w. and s. ; the East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia railroad runs near the s.e, boundary; 225 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 7,117— 810 colored. 
The Blue Ridge mountains cover much of the surface, and the hill-slopes and bottom- 
land is well fitted for raising corn. The climate is very invigorating. County seat, 
•Decatur. 

MEIGS, Benjamin 0., 1789-1862; b. Conn,; graduated at Yale college in T809; at 
Andover theological seminary in 1812 ; was ordained in 1815 ; sailed as a missionary of 
the American hoard ; reached Ceylon in 1816. He was stationed for many years at Tii- 
11 pally. Returning for the second time to America in 1858, on account of ill health, he 
died in Mew York. He was a man of kind, conciliatory spirit, sagacious in Judgment, 
and greatly esteemed by the natives as well as by his missionary associates. 

MEIGS, Charles Delucena, 1792-1869; b. at St. Georges in the Bermuda islands- 
educated as a physician, taking degrees from both the university of Pennsylvania and 
the college at Princeton (1818). In 1820 he began practice in Philadelphia and was 
chosen a professor in the Jefterson medical college in 1840, a position which he held for 
22 years. He was specially skillful in obstetrics and the diseases of women and children, 
to wiiich he devoted most of his time. He published several treatises on these and kin- 
dred subjects, and also, in 1852, a memoir of Samuel G. Morton, m.d, 

MEIGS, James Aitilen, b. Philadelphia, 1829; received a medical degree from the 
Jefferson medical college, and in 1857 was appointed to the professorship, of the institutes 
■of medicine in the mecScal college at Philadelphia. In 1859 he was called to a similar 
position in the Pennsylvania medical college, whence he removed in 1868 to become a 
professor in the Jefferson medical school Besides a number of scientific papers, he has 
published an edition of Kirke’s 

MEIGS, MoNTaoMEBY CuNNiNOHAM, h. Ga. 1816; received his education at the 
university of Pennsylvania and the U. S. military academy, graduating at West Point, 
July, 1886, and receiving the appointment of second lieut. in the artillery. In the fol- 
^ lowing year he was exchanged into the corps of engineers, in which corps he became first 
' lieut. in 1838 and capt. in 1853. During the period between his graduating and the year 
1852 he was employed in various important engineering undertakings on the part of the 
yuir department, including the building of fort Delaware and the Delaware breakwater, 
improvements of the Delaware bay and river, the construction of fort Wayne, Mich., 
and forts Poiler and Miagara, M. Y and fort Montgomery, M. Y. In 1852 and for 8 
years thereafter he was employed in superintending the Washington and Georgetown 
water-works, a magnificent engineering enterprise, by means of which those cities were 
applied with water from the Potomac river by means of the Washington aqueduct. 
During this period he also superintended the erection of the capitol extension in Wash- 
ington and the post-office extension, as well as the great iron dome of the capitol In 
the early part of the winter of 1860 he was dispatched to forts Jefferson and Taylor, in 
•Plorida, with orders to place them in a position for defense, and in the following spring 
was made chief engineer of the fort Pickens relief expedition. On May 14, 1861, he was 
• appointed col 11th infantry ; and May 15 quartermaster-gen. of the*U. S. army, with 
the rank of brig. gen. In this important position gen. Meigs had the direction of the 
supply" and equipment of the United States forces in the field during the continuance of 
the war. He was frequently obliged to make personal inspection of the quartermaster’s 
department of the various armies during siege and field operations, this being particm 
lariy the case at Chattanooga in 1868 and during the battles of the Wilderness in 1864. 
On July 5, 1864, he w'as forevetted maj.gen. In Jan., 1865, he superintended the 
refiUiog of the army of gen. Sherman after its return from the march to the sea. In 
1867 and ’68 he made an inspection of the departments of the west and the Pacific coast; 
:and in 1875 was sent to Europe on a special mission of examination of the staff depart- 
ment of the European ai'mies. 

MEIGS, Return Jonathan, 1740-1823; b. at Middletown, Conn.; he was engaged 
in the attempt on Quebec under Arnold, holding the rank of maj., and was there taken 
prisoner. -After his exchange in 1776 he became col of a regiment raised in the follow- 
ing year by his own exertions, and served wuth great credit in the actions of Sag Harbor 
.and Stony Point. He was naturally of an enterprising and restless spirit and was one 
.of the first emigrants to that part of Ohio known as the Connecticut Reserve; settling at 
Marietta in 1788. He was eommissary-gen. under Wayne in the Indian campaigns, and 
:-m 1801 irvas made an Indian agent by the government. It was while employed in this 
capacity at the Cherokee agency in Georgia that his death took place. In 1776 col. 
Meigs published in the American Remembrancer an account of the Quebec expedition, 
which has been reprinted (M. Y., 1864). 

MEIGS, Return Jonathan, Jr., 1765-1825; b. Middletown, Conn.; graduated at 
A ale in 1785; went with his father to Marietta, O., in 1788, and entered upon the pro- 
fession of the law. He was chief -Justice of the supreme court of Ohio in 1803-4; brevet 
of serving in Louisiana 1804-6; a judge in Louisiana 1805-6; and 

U. S. district Judge in Michigan 1807-8. He was U, S. senator from Ohio 1808-10; 
governor of that state 1810-14, and U. S. postmaster- general 1814r-23. Died at Marietta. 
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MEUnTERS Christoph, 1T47-1S10; b. Ottendorf, Hanover. Little is known of his 
mrlv life. He was educated at the university of Gdttingen, where _ he was appointed 
Droiksor of philosophy, and afterwards rector. Of his numerous histoneal works the 
following are the most important: Memsmi der PMlos&phie; Versuch emer Mehgiom 
^mcMcJiMder mmten Vdlksr hemnd&n uPJgyptens; Hutoria Doctrin^^de Yero JDeo; (rescTiichU 

YerMUs der Besides his own works, he edited 

in conkctioii with J. G. Feder PMlosopImche BmiotheK 4 yo\b ; and with Spittler Got- 1 
itmgisckes Eistonsches Magami; Muem Magazin, 3 vols. Most of liis works were designed 

vto show the difference between past and present morals. 

1EEI21'IN0EH, the capital of the diicby of Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen, lies in a 
narrow valley, on the banks of the Werra. Pop. ’75, 9,521, The ducal castle, built m 
1681 contains a fine library and several art collections. The “ English garden attached 
to it is one of the finest in ‘Germany. Meiningen has almost no trade. 

MEIS'SEB’ione of the oldest towms in the kingdom of Saxony, is situated on the left 
bank of the Elbe, 15 m. below Dresden. Its chief building is the cathedral, the finest 
(Gothic church in Saxony, surmounted by an exquisite spire of open-work, and contain- 
ing many monuments of very early times. There are here a number of brasses, some of 
them finer than any in England or Flauders. Meissen was founded in 928 Henry 1. 
of Germany, as a bulwarirof his German territories against the Slavonians, and was long 
tlie capitalof the markgrafdom of Meissen, which was subsequently merged in the duchy 
•of Saxony. Otto I. founded the cathedral. It was, however, burned down at the begin- 
ning of the 13th c.; rebuilt 1266-93; since which time it has been twice destroyed by 
firerand restored. The castle, built on a precipitous rock overlooking the town, and 
formerly the residence of the markgrafs, burggrafs, and bishops of Meissen, was rebuilt 
in 1471; and in 1710 was converted into a porcelain factory, but has recently been 
restored to more dignified useS^ The famous porcelain factory^ now provided with more 
suitable premises, employs about 400 hands. Other manufactures are iron, machinery, 
pottery, and ivory-carving. Pop. ’75, 1302. 

MEISSNER, Augustus Gottlieb, 1753-1807, b. Silesia; educated at ‘Wittemberg 
:and Leipsic, where he studied lawu He was for a time a chancery clerk, and curator of 
the Dresden archives. In 1785 he was appointed to the chair of classical literature and 
aesthetics in the university of Prague; and for the last two years of his life he was 
■director of the Fulda high school. He translated a number of dramatic pieces from 
Moli^re, and Destouclies, and was himself the author of three fairly successful operas, 
TlieMuftCB Qrme; The Alchemist; and The Beautiful Afsene, But hismost popular work 
is his Sketches, 14 series of which were published between 1778 and 1796. They are a 
•collection of miscellaneous stories, dialogues, anecdotes, and essays. These pieces wm’6 
• extensively translated and imitated in other languages, and a few of them w^ere included 
by Thompson in his German Miscelktny. Of a similar plan and character are the 717 
^and Biahgues^ appeared from 1781-89. Besides these smaller works Meissner 

wrote a number of romances, and historical novels of considerahle length, such as 
^Icibiades; Masaniello; Bianca Capello; and Spartacus. , 

MEISSONIEB, Jean Louis Ernest, h. Lyons, in 1811, of a poor family. At 
age of 19, after a youth of little opportunity for improvement, and many hardships, be 
found his way to Paris to study painting, which he had already practiced in Lyons on works 


:sman paintings of exquisite precision, and his neatness ot touch m giving big*i reiiei to 
small figures, soon made him the leader of a distinct school. His first public exhibitions 
were in 1836, the Chessplayers,” and the “ Little Messenger.” From that time be hashad 
:a continually increasing reputation, and his industry and care in the exquisite finish of 
bis almost microscopic details has been maintained without sacrifice of the general 
•effects. Theopbile Gautier says of him: “He is original. What he has wished to do, 
he has done completely, in design, color, fineness of touch, and result.” The smallest 
inanimate objects acquire a peculiar life and meaning under his touch, and when he 
has finished a painting it seems beyond the suggestion of improvement. Meissonier has 
won- all the honors of his art in the salons and exhibitions of Paris, and is rich with the 
proceeds of his labor. His works are too numerous to nanae. One of his best, “A 
Charge of Cavalry, ” is in the possession of Mr. Probasco of Cincinnati, for which he 
paid $30,000. Meissonier has also succeeded in portraits, though not so remarkably as 
in his characteristic work. 

MEJERDA RIVER, in n.e, Africa, flowing through Algeria and Tunis. It rises in 
the Great Atlas range and is formed by the juncture of several small streams; its course 
is n. and n.e., and it empties into the gulf of Tunis, about 24 m. n. of the city of Tunis. 
The extent of the whole course is about 200 miles. In ancient times it was known as 
the Bagi-adas, and Carthage as not far from its banks; but its course has since been 
.greatly changed, and it now flow's near the ruins of Utica, 

MEJI'A, Ignacio, b. Mexico, 1814; received his education at the institute of arts 
and sciences of Oaxaca. In 1829 he voluntered for the defense of his country against a 
Spanish invasion, and in 1883 was made capt. of grenadiers, and col. in 1846. He was 
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military commander and provisional governor of tlie^ state of Tehuantepec in 1853, and 
during the “ war of reform"’ was prominent on the side of the liberals. In 1858 he was- 
in command of a brigade, and fought the battles of Teotitlan and Pachuca; being' 
defeated in the first of these, Oct. 20 , 1861. He acted as quartermaster of the army 
which resisted the invasion qf the French in 1861, and was engaged in the defense of 
.Pueblo in 1862, being taken prisoner when that stronghold, capitulated in May, 1868.. 
He was sent to France, and not released until the summer of 1864, when he returned to 
Mexico, and In 1865 was appointed a gen. of division, and madb minister of war. 

MEJIA, Thomas, 1812-67, b. Mexico; a native Indian, who exercised great power 
over the Indian tribes in Mexico, and took a prominent part in Mexican affairs. He 
served with distinction through the war with this country in 1846-48. He quelled an 
insurrection in 1849, hut six years later put himself at the head of one for the purpose 
of overthrowing gen. Comonfort. This movement was unsuccessful, as was a coalition, 
which he organized the next year between the clericals and conservatives. Iii 1857, 
after several defeats, he was forced to surrender. In 1858 he drove the Juarez govern- 
ment out of Queretaro, and held out successfully against Juarez, till the triumph of 
• the latter in 1860, when he resorted to guerilla warfare. He was a trusted adherent of 
Maximilian, but was finally captured and put to death. 

MEK'HITAK, or Mechitar. See Mechitarists, 

MEK'LONG, a t, of Siam, at the confluence of the Meklong river with the w. mouth 
of the Menam, 30 m. S.W. of Bankok. Pop. estimated at 10,000. The province furnishes 
salt for all the kingdom. 

MEKOHG, Meikhorg, Makiang, or Cambodia, EIVER. See Cochin China, 

MEKRAH, or Mhkran, a province of Beloochistau in Asia, lying between 25® and 
28® D. lat., and 58® and 68° e. long. .It is bounded on the s. by the Indian ocean, w'. by 
Persia, and n. by Afghanistan and Sarawan, being about 500 m. in length and 200 ni. 
broad. It comprises by far the greater part of Beloochistau, about 100,000 sq.m., and 
is divided into many petty districts, each having its separate chief. The n. part is very 
rugged, and is traversed from e. to w. by two ranges of mountains, while the io'wer or 
s. part is level, barren, and desolate. ' The inhabitants, of whom there are 200,000 
, or more, are not advanced in civilization. They practice polygamy and hold slaves. 

; There is very little trade or manufacturing carried on. The vegetation is scanty, the 
most prolific* natural production being the date-palm. Fishing is carried on to a very 
considerable extent, and is the main support of a lar^e part of the people. The coiiutiy 
ij is, as to government and law, in a wretched condition. The route used by Alexander 
the great on Ms return from Egypt is still to be seen, and with one exception is the 
only practicable road for an army between India and Persia. 

MELA, PoMPONius, a Latin writer— the first who composed a strictly geographical 
work— was a native of Spain, and is believed to have lived in the time of the emperor 
Claudius, but nothing wnatever is known concerning him. Mela’s compend is in three 
books, and is entitled Situ Orbu. The text is gTeatly corrupted, on account of the 
abundance of proper names; but the style is good, and the author shows a very credit 
able diligence of research and discrimination in the use of his authorities. The editio 
jwwceps appeared at Milan in 1471 ; there are editions by Tsclmcke (1807), Weichert 
(1816), Parthey (1867). Mela was translated into English as long ago as 1585, 

MELALEUCA. See Gajepijt. 

MELAMPUS, in mythology, the son of xAmythgeon; his mother is said by different 
^luthors to be Agiaia, Rhodope, or Eidomene. He*is represented as a physician and proph- 
et, and is said to have acquired his powers of divination in this way: While he was 
sleeping, one day, before the house of his uncle, king Neleus of Pylos, some serpents 
which he had tamed licked his ears and wakened him, whereupon* he understood the 
language of the birds, and could read the future. Apollo imparted to him all the secrets 
of the art of medicine. For his services in curing the Argolian women of madness, 
Anaxagoras gave Mm a third of the kingdom of Argos, and another third to his brother 
Bias. According to other mythologists, Melampiis restored to sanity the three daugh- 
ters of king Proetus of Argos, and was rewarded by their father with the hand of 
Iphianassa, the eldest, and with a third of the Argive kingdom; by her lie had four chil- 
ilren, Antiphates, Manto, Bias, and Pronoe. He was accounted by the Greeks ihe first 
physician and prophet; and Ms posterity were also endowed with prophetic gifts. He 
was worshiped as a god after his death, and a temple was erected in his honor at 
^Egostheiia, in Megaris. 

MELAJTCHOXIA, as a disease, is the exaggeration of the natural and legitimate feel- 
ings of gxief, despondency, and apprehension, which become morbid where the emotiom 
is without a cause, disproportioned to the actual cause, or so intense as to disturb and 
destroy the exercise of the other mental powers. This dejection and suffering is foimd; 
associated with exalted sensations, "or delusions as to the personal or physical condition 
\>t the individual, which originate in habitually cherishing certain impressions, m fixing 
the *',tte’',tkm upca certain vital processes, which may be unhealthy, or become so by tlie 
verv ooDcent-ation of thought bestowed upon them. The patient lives ip fear of deaths. 





In the conviction tliat lie is differently of more exquisitely constructed than those 
around; that he labors under some foul or fatal disease; that he is destitute of strength 
or comeliness. This has been regarded as hypocnondi'iacal melancholia— the maladie 
iifif/kme, and affects the opening of life. Siniilar feelings are called forth in reference 
to the social position. There arises a dread of poverty and want. The victim is haunted 
by imaginary debts, obligations, peculations. He feels incapable of extricating himself . 
ihe poor, as well as the rich, entertain such doiihtand dread.. They starve, in order to 
husband their resources. This affection prevails at maturity— at the period of greatest 
activity and usefulness. Toward the decline of life — although encountered at every age 
— morbid depression assumes the form of religious anxiety, despair, remorse. Moral 
siaiistics show that among the inhabitants of northern Europe the number of cases of 
meiancliolia exceeds those of mania; and it has been supposed that the rudiments of the 
malady may be detected in the original character, the temperament, and the habits of 
the race, as well as in the climate, domestic condition, and diet, by which these are 
modified. Defective blood nutrition, or amemia, appears to be the physical state with 
which the great majority of cases of melancholia are connected, and to w-hich all modes 
of treatment are directed. Powerful and permanent and depressing moral emotions act 
as effectively in arfestmg healthy digestion and alimentation, as tiie use of injudicious 
food, or the use of proper nourishment under circumstances such as the respiration^ of 
impure «ir, or indulgence in intemperate or degraded tendencies, which render assimila- 
tion impossible. The aspect of the melancholiac corroborates the view of inanition and 
exhaustion. The surface is pale, dry, cold, attenuated, even insensible; the muscles 
are rigid; the frame is bent; the eyes sunk, and fixed or flickering; the lips parched and 
colorless. There is a sense of exhaustion or pain, or impending dissolution. It has 
been remarked, that in proportion to the intensity of the internal agony is there an, 
obtuseness or anaesthesia to wounds or external injuries. Such an immunity gives in 
lunatics an indifference to the most grievous forms of suffering, and may explain tlie 
conduct of many reputed martyrs and even criminals under punishment.— Haslam, 
Obsemitions on Madness and Jlfelanehol^; d^squirol, Makidies Mentales, ti. p. 398; 
Crichton, Inquiry into Nature and Origin of Mental Derangement. 

MELAl’CHTHON, Philip, Luther’s fellowdahorer in the reformation, -was b. Feb. 
16, 1497, at Bretten, in the palatinate of the Ehine, now in the grand duchy of Baden. 
His name was originally Schwarzerd (black earth), of which Melanchthon is a Greek 
tranvslation. He was educated at the university of Heidelberg, where he took the degree 
mf bachelor of philosophy in 1512. In the same year he went to Tubingen, studied 
theology, took the degree of master, and in 1514, gave lectures on the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy and the classics. About this time, he published a Greek gTammar. On his rela- 
tive Reuchlin’s recommendation, he was appointed, in 1518, professor of the Greek 
language and literature in Wittenberg. He soon decided in favor of the reformation, 
and" brought to the aid of Luther great attainments in learning, great acuteness in dia- 
lectics and exegesis, a remarkable power both of clear thinking and of clearly expressing 
Ms thoughts; and, along with all, a gentleness and moderation that most advantageously 
tempered Luther’s vehemence. In 1521 he published hh Loci Communes Eerum Theo- 
logicanmm^ the first great Protestant work on dogmatic theology. It passed through more 
than fifty editions in the course of the author’s Rfe. In 1530, he made a most important 
contribution to the cause of Protestantism in the Augsburg confession (q.v.). In 1541 
he went to. Worms, and soon aftieii to Ratisbon, to conduct the cause of the Protestants 
in the conferences there. But the influence of the papal legate counteracted all Ms 
-efforts for a peaceful accommodation, and his own party were much dissatisfied on 
account of the concessions which he made. After Luther’s death Melanchthon lost in 
some measure the confidence of some of the Protestants, by those concessions to the 
Roman Catholics which his anxiety for peace led him to make; whilst the zealous 
Lutherans were no less displeased because of his approximation to the doctrine of Galvin 
on the Lord’s supper. His consent, conditionally given, to the introduction of the Augs- 
burg interim (q.v.) in Saxony, in 1549, Ted to painful controversies; and he was involved 
in various controversies, which filled the latter years of his life with disquietude. He 
died at Wittenberg, April 19, 1560. Melanchthon, although gentle, was emotional and 
excitable, and conciliatory in the extreme. As a public teacher, he was exceedingly 
admired, and students flocked to Mm from all parts of Europe. He was essentially a 
theologian and scholar, and in his habits, if not in his opinions, was the precursor of 
those acute and laborious divines who have in modern times shed so much luster on the 
German church. The most complete edition of his works (which comprise a Greek and 
Latin grammar, editions of and commentaries on several classics and the Septuagint, 
biblical commentaries, doctrinal and ethical works, official documents, declarations, dis- 
sertations, responses, and a very extensive correspondence with friends and the leading 
men of the age) is that by Bretschneider in his (28 vols. 1834-60). 

Melanchthon’s life has been written by his friend 'Cameraiius (1566), and frequently in 
the course of the present century. Cue of the latest is by Schmidt (1861).„ The tricen- 
tenary of Melanchthoii’s death (April 19, 1860) was celebrated with great solemnity 
'tooughout Germany. 

. M See Micronesia AND Melanesia. 
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MELANOEEHCE'A, a genus of trees of the natural ordieitmimarcliacem. To this genur 
belongs the Black Yaknish Tbee (if. usitata) of Biirmah and the n.e. of India, called 
TheeUm qt ZM in Bui'mah, tmdi KJiew in Munipoor.' It is a very large tree, attaining- 
a height of 100 ft, with large, leathery, simple, entire, deciduous leaves, and axillary 
panicles of flowers. It yields a viscid, rust-colored Juice, which becomes black on 
exposure to the atmosphere, and is excessively acrid, causing swellings with much pain 
and fever if it touches the skin. It is, however, much valued as a varnish for painting 
] 3 oats, and vessels intended to contain liquids, and also as a size-glue in gilding. This 
black varnish is a considerable article of trade in India and Burmah. 


MELAJSTO'SIS. See T'umors, anU. 


MELANTHA'CEJE, a natural order of endogenous plants; containing bulbous, tube- 
rous, and tlbrous-rooted plants, with or without stems, and having parallel-veined leaves 
w'hieh are sheathing at the base. The fruit is a capsule, generally divisiMe into three- 
pieces.--There are about' 130 known species, natives of all parts of the world, but most 
abundant in northern countries. Some resemble crocuses, and some are like small 
lilies. The order is characterized by a great prevalence of poisonous qualities. Some 
of the species are employed in medicine, particularly colchicum (q.v.), wdiite hellebore' 
{vemti'um album, see Hellebore), and Sabadilla (q.v.). The root of Jielonim dmca is 
used in Horth America as an anthelmintic and tonic bitter. The plant grows in wet 
places, and is called atarwart and blazing star, also unicorn's horn deml's hit. 

MELA-EOSA, the fruit of the genus citrus, and probably a variety of the lime (q.v.), 
cultivated in Italy. It receives its name from its fragrance being thought to resemble-: 
that of the rose; It is a small flattened fruit, with a protuberance at the tip, from which 
many raised ribs proceed in a star-like form to the circumference. The skin is yellow, 
tliin, and adheres closely to the pulp, 

MELASTOMA'CEJE^ a natural order of exogenous plants, containing about 1200 known 
species; trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants, mostly natives of warm climates, although, 
a few are found in the temperate parts of North America. They have opposite undivided 
leaves, destitute of dots. The flowers are regular. — None of the mdastomacese possess 
poisonous properties; some are used in dyeing; the gratefully acid leaves of sonae are 
cooked and eaten — particularly those of species of medinilla astronia papetaria in the 
^klalay ArchipelagQ ; some yield eatable and pleasant fraits, as blalcea triplinerns in Gui- 
ana, clldemia lmia m the West Indies, and memecyhn edule in Coromandel. The wood, 
of some is tough and hard. 

MEL AZZO. See Milazzo, ante. 

MEL'BOTOKE, capital of the British colony of Victoria, in Australia, is situated 
chiefly on the n. bank of the Yarra-Yarra, about 9 m. by w^ater and 2 m. by land above 
its mouth, in the spacious bay of Port-Phillip. Lat. 37° 48' s., long. 144“ 58' east. Its. 
streets are straight, regular, and wideband are paved, macadamized, and plentifully- 
supplied with gas and fresh water. Collins street, one of the leading thoroughfares, is 
one-third wider than the famous Broadway of New" York. Mcdbourne is built of brick 
and stone, and contains many fine churches. Perhaps nothing gives stronger testimony 
to the w"ealth and enterprise of the inhabitants of Melbourne, than the rapidity with 
which so many noble institutions as adorn the city have sprung up among them. Among- 
these, one of the chief is the university, W"ith an annaal endowanent from the state of 
£9,000, and possessing valuable scholarships and exhibitions. It is a large building, in 
the shape of a parallelogram, and is surrounded by extensive grounds. It w’as opened 
in xVprii, 1855, and has a respectable staff of professors, wdth a considerable attendance 
of students in arts, law, engineering, etc. The post-office, a magnificent structure, in the 
Italian style, elaborately ornamented with sculpture, w"as built in 1859. The Yan-Yean 
water- w"orks, by means of which water is conveyed by iron pipes from a distance of 18 
m., w^ere opened in 1857. The parliament houses w^ere erected in 1855, at a cost of 
£400,000. The buildings for the exhibition of 1880 cost above £70,000. Besides those 
mentioned, the chief institutions are the Melbourne hospital, the benevolent asylum, the 
immigrantsMiome, the servants’ home, the orphan asylums, the lying-in-hospital, treas- 
ury, county and city courts, public library, custom-house, barracks, picture gallery, the 
numerous richly ornamented banks, the grammar-school, Scotch college, besides many 
other educational establishments, and numerous literary and scientific institutions and 
societies. There are three daily newspapers, one evening journal, and several w^eeklies 
and monthlies. Melbourne is the centei- of about a dozen converging lines of railway; 
several of these being, however, only subiuban lines. There are several theaters and 
public parks. The temperature is moderate; the mean of the year being 59“, and the' 
variation betw"een the average temperature of January (midsummer) and July (winter), 
19“. The annual rainfall is about 32.33 inches. Melbourm.' occupies the first rank 
among the ports of the British colonies, and is the most important trading town of the 
southern hemisphere. The pop., including the suburbs, is, *77, 244,700. The chief 
exports are gold, silver, wool, hides, cattle, and sheep. Six-sevenths of the entire com- 
merce of .the colony is carried on by Melbourne. For further information regarding ■ 
trade, etc., see Victoria. Vessels drawing 24 ft. cim come up to the mouth' of the 
Yarra-Yarra, but are unable to ascend the river, on account of tw’^o bars which obstruct 
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its course. Melbourne, iiowever, is connected with Sandridge on Port-Phiilip by means 
of a railway 2 m. long. The chief industrial establishments of Melbourne are flour- 
niilis, tallow-boiling works, and brass and iron foundries. It is the see of an Episcopal 
bishop and a Roman Catholic archbishop. 

Port-Phillip, on which Melbourne is situated, is a spacious and beautiful inlet of 
the South Pacific ocean, on the s. coast of Austraiia, and is 35 m. long, by about 35 m. 
broad. Its entrance, which is only 3 m. in width, is formed by two projecting promon- 
tories, called the Heads; and on these promontories strong fortifications were erected in 
1861. Navigation at the entrance of the port is difficult, on account of the foul ground . 
on either side, and the violence of the ebb and flood tides, which is caused by the uneven- 
ness of the bottom. , ^ ; 

Melbourne was first colonized in 1835, and received its name from lord Melbourne, 
then the British prime minister, in 1837. It became the seat of a bishop in 1847, and in 
1851 the capital of the newly-foi’med colony of Victoria. The discovery of gold in Vic- 
toria in 1851, which gave such a surprising impetus to the material prosperity of Mel- 
bourne, is .treated of under Victoria.' 

MELBOUBli’E, William Lamb, Viscount, English minister, was second son of sir 
Penistoii Lamb, of Brocket hall, Herts, who was raised to the peerage. Melbourne •was 
born in London in 1779. His university education he received first at Trinity college,, 
Cambridge, and next at Glasgow, where he studied jurisprudence and politics under 
prof. Millar. He entered the house of commons for Leominster in 1805, and joined the 
whig opposition, under the leadership of Charles James Pox. He accepted the chief 
secretaryship of Ireland in Mr. Canning’s goveimment, and this partial alienation from 
the whigs was increased when he not only took office under lord Goderich, but remained 
for a short time in the government of .the duke of Wellington. In 1838 the death of his 
father transferred him to the upper house. In 1830 he accepted the seals of the home 
office in the government of earl Grey, but his administration was by no means popular 
or successful. In July, 1834, earl Grey retired, and William IV. sent for Melbourne. In 
November, the king chose to consider the removal of lord Althorp to the upper house 
as the breaking up of the Melbourne ministry, and sent for sir Robert Peel, to form a 
conservative administration. But the house of commons resented the interference of 
the crown, and a new parliament having shattered the new government, Melbourne again 
became first lord of the treasury. On the accession of queen Victoria in 1837, it became f 
the duty of Melbourne to instruct the young sovereign in the various duties of her high ; 
station, and fit her to perform her part as the constitutional monarch of a free country.. ' 
In 1841 his government was succeeded by that of sir Robert Peel. Henceforward, Mei- ‘ 
bourne took little part in public aifairs. He had little of the oratorical faculty, and was 
ineffective as a speaker, hut possessed a cheerful temper and cordial frankness of man- 
ner, which made him many friends. He possessed classical tastes and rare social qual- 
ities, joined with an easy temper and careless habits. Sydney Smith, in his second letter 
to archdeacon Singleton, has described his character with an exquisite mixture of sarcasm 
and compliment. He married (1805) a dax.ighter of the earl of Bessborougli, who, under 
the title of Lady Caroline Lamb (b. 1785, cl. 1828), attained some celebrity as a novel- 
writer and a correspondent of lord Byron. Melbourne died Nov. 24, 1848. 

MELCHITES, the name given to Christians in Syria and other parts of the east, who, 
aclmowledging the ax;ithori'ty of the pope, and the doctrines of the cliiii’ch of Rome, 
adhere to the liturgy and ceremonies of the Eastern church. They conduct divine serv- 
ice in the vernacular tongue, and receive the Lord’s Supper in both kinds. Their priests 
may be married before ordination, hut not their bishops. They are chiefly to be found 
in Aleppo and Damascus. Their patriarch resides at Damascus. The name Melchites 
(lit. Royalists) dates from the 5th c., when they were supported by the emperors against 
the Mono physites (q.v.). 

MELCHIZEDEK, or MELCHISEDEC, said in Genesis to have been king of Sale im 
and priest of the most high God,” -met Abraham— on his return from the successful 
pursuit of Chedorlaomer and his allies which he had undertaken for the rescue of Lot- 
refreshing him with bread and wine and pronouncing a remarkable blessing on him; 
after which Abraham gave him tithes of all the spoils, thus acknowledging liis official 
superiority. • In Ps. cx. David, in predicting the Messiah, says that by divine clecrde he 
was to be “ a perpetual priest after the order of Melchisedec. ” This prediction the epistle 
to^ the Hebrews interprets in its application to the Lord Jesus Christ aud as connected 
witli the historical^ narrative, to all of which it*ascribes a symbolic character, both in tli<i 
particulars wliioli it relates and in the silence which as to other things it maintains. As 
named Melchisedec he represented the king of righteousness, and as being king of Salem 
the king of peace. As in the narrative he stands alone with no mention of his father, 
mother, descent, birth, or death, he becomes a striking emblem of the uncreated Son of 
God and of a perpetual priest. As blessing Abraham and receiving tithes from him his 
superiority to Abraham and therefore to Levi the priestly son of Abraham was proved. 
Consequently tlie priesthood of Christ, which was according to the order of Melchisedec, 
was designed to supersede the priesthood of Levi and was. superior to it, as Levi and 
his descendants were all under the power of death and would In succession pass atvay. 
These three passages of Scripture (in Genesis, the Psalms, and Hebrews,) contain all that 
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is said about him and all that is known. But in all the past centuries mystery has enveloped 
Ills name, and various conjectures concerning him have been made. The Jews perceiv- 
ing his superiority to Abraham as indicated by the blessing bestowed and the tithes paid, 
'explained it by supposing that the kingly priest was Shem, who as a survivor of ante- 
diluvian times had a right to be reverenced as the head of the human race. Jerome 
testilies that this was the opinion of the Jews in his day, and it was adopted in modern 
times ])y Luther, Melanchthon, Selden, Lightfoot, and others. ^Lnotherold notion which 
Jerome says Origen cherished was that the royal priest was an angel. A small sect in 
the 4tli c. called after his name taught that he was a power or influence of God greater 
than Clirist. A few others regarded him as the Holy Ghost. Epiphanius says that some 
in his day believed that he was the Son of God in human form ; to this opinion Ambrose 
seemed inclined and it has been held by many in modern times. Some among the Jews 
also regarded him as the Messiah, AH these conjectures, however, are not only without 
-suppon, but are with difficulty reconcilable with the Scriptures. 

MELCHTHAL, Aritolb yok, h. Switzerland, late in the 13th century. He was 
called Melclithal from the village of his birth in the canton of Unterwalden, but his name 
was Winckelried. Melclithal killed the servant of an Austrian bailiff, who had come to 
^lelchthai to seize the oxen of Melchthars father, a well-to-do proprietor in Unterwalden. 
Ill revenge, the Austrians put out his father’s eyes, a tragic incident which is employed 
by Schiller in his Tell. When Melchthal heard of his father’s blindness, he met 

his friends Plirst of the canton of Uri, and Stauffacher of the canton of Sehwyz, on the 
banks of lake Lucerne, and all three took oath to do all in their power to liberate the 
three cantons from Austrian rule. This was in November, 1307; and the next year the 
mountaineers of the three cantons successfully opposed the Austrians. Arnold of Melch- 
tluil is said to have attempted, at the battle of Sempach, to break a line of Austrian 
spears, and to have died “gathering into his bosom the sheaf of foreign spears.” The 
whole story of the three patriots of the three cantons, seems to be as much of a myth as 
the legend of William Tell with which it is connected. It is found in the Ghromcon 
Ilelmticwm of JEgidius Tschudi. 

MEL COMBE, Lord. See Bodingtor", 

MEL'COMBE BE'CSIS AND WEYMOUTH. See Weymouth. 


MELE'AGER, a legendary Greek hero, whose name is connected with the Argo- 
nautic expedition, and more conspicuously with the hunting of the Calydonian boar. He 
was the son of Oeneus, king of ^tolia, and Althaea, daughter of Tliestius. Upon the 
seventh day after his birth the three Pates came to the palace of Oeneiis, and pointing 
to a brand burning on the hearth, said that the child should not die till that brand should 
ho spent. Althaea thereupon put water on the brand, and laid it away in a safe place. 
As Meleager grew to manhood he made a great name in war and in the chase. He 
wont with the other heroes in quest of the golden fleece; and when Artemis, in her 
wrath, sent a monstrous wild boar to harry Calydon, Meleager was at the head of the 
hunters. Of this Calydonian hunt two stories are told. One says that Artemis had sent 
a wild boar into Galydon because Oeneus had not done sacrifice to her at the feast of 
harvest-home, and that Meleager, with manj^ huntsmen and dogs, gave chase to the boar, 
which was soon slain. The Curetes and HCtolians wrangled over the hoar’s hide and 
head; and war breaking out between them, the Curetes had ever the worst, till Melea- 
ger, angered at Altlisea, his mother, left the field and shut himself up in his house with 
Cleopatra, his wife; nor would he be moved by the prayers of hm father and mother 
to go out against the Curetes till they had scaled the towers of Calydon; when his wife 
succeeded in persuading him to fight against the enem}'-, whom he repelled. The other 
and more modern legend represents all the Greek heroes as taking part in the hunt at 
the invitation of Meleager. Among them were Castor and Pollux, Theseus, Peleus, 
Jason, and Pirithous. Atalanta, daughter of Jasus, had come from Arcadia to join the 
hunt, but some of the heroes objected to a woman taking part in it. Their objections were 
overcome by Meleager, who was in love with her. The hunt began at once; Ancaeus 
^nd Cepheus were killed by the boar; Peleus killed Eurytionby accident. Then Atalanta 
gave the boar the first wound, Ampliiaraus pierced liis eye with an arrow, and the 
monster was finally killed by Meleager, who gave the head and hide to Atalanta. Melea- 
ger’s \incles, tile sons of Thestius, took the hide away from Atalanta, and were killed 
by Meleager. Althaea, enraged by the death of her brothers, burned the brand upon 
which her sou’s life depended,^ and Meleager wasted away and died. Althaea took her 
own life, Cleopatra died of grief, and Meleager’s sisters, with the exception of two, were 
cnanged into birds called MeleagTides.' The later legend is told in Swinburne’s Aia- 
lantgk i% Calydon. 


MELEAGEB, a Greek epigrammatist in the 1st c. b.c. He compiled the first known 
Greek anthology, a collection called The Garland, and containing specimens from 46 
authors. Plis anthology has been lost, but 131 of Meleager’s own epigrams have been 
prese^ed. They are remarkable for their purity of style and grace of versification. 
Ihe best edition is that published at Leipsic, by Graefe, in 1811. 

MELEAGRIDI'B-iE, See Turkey, anU . 
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, :MEIE0HA'MO, Malegnang, formerly/ Maiiignako, a town of nortliern /Italy, 10 
fms.e. of Milan, lias a pop. of 5,000. It is famous as tlie scene of a great victory won by 
jprancis I. of France over tbe Swiss and Milanese in the month of September, 1515 ; 
upwards of 20,000 men were slain. This conflict has been termed the Battle of the Gimite. 
Francis accepted the honor of knighthood on the field from the chevalier Bayard. A 
-second battle Avas fought here June 8, 1859, between a French force of 16,000 men, under 
marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers, and a rather larger body of Austrian troops, in which the 
latter were routed with a loss of about 1,400 killed and wounded. 

MELENBEZ ¥ALBES, Don Juan, one of the most distinguished of tbe modeim Span- 
ish poets, was b. Mar. 11, 1754, at the village of Ribera del Fresno, in Estremadura. 
rie studied at Madrid and subsequently at Salamanca, where he became intimate with 
the poet Cadalso, and acquired a thorough knowledge of English. It was Locke, he 
said, wiio first taught him to reason, and his writings contain imitations of Pope, Thom- 
son, and Young. In his earlier period he wrote admirable anacreontics in praise of stii- 
-deiit-llfe; his descriptive poetry is also excellent. His style and sentiment are simple 
and natural; and the national idioms are used with singular grace and vigor. The first 
collection of his verses appeared in 1785, and soon became veiy popular. Four 3^ears 
before this publication Melendez Valdes wms appointed a professor at Salamanca" and 
ihigh politicallioiiors even seemed in store for him, but during the French invasion he 
/allowed himself to be cajoled by Murat, and afterwards by Joseph Bonaparte; a weak- 
ness which Avas as disastrous to his prospects as it wms discreditable to his character. 
When the invaders -wem driven out of the peninsula the unhappy poet was forced to 
: accompany them. He died a proscribed traitor, at Montpellier, 21, 1817. Melen- 
dez Valdes’s anacreontics are the writings on which his fame rests, and they have pro- 
cured for Mm the title of 

MELETIXJS, Saint, of Antioch, a famous Greek ecclesiastic; b. in the beginning of 
the 4th c. at Melitene in Armenia Aliiior. His first important appointment was to 
the bishopric of Sebaste on the deposition of Eustathius in a.d. 357, but his position 
was made so unpleasant by the stubborn conduct of the people that he soon resigned, 
and retired to Berma or xlleppo in Syria. The Arian controversy w^as now engrossing 
the minds of the people, and extinguishing true piety, but Meletiiis endeavored hj his 
ministrations in the pulpit and his consistent private life to commend to his people the 
essential truths of the gospel. He thus won the respect of both factions, and in a.d. 

• 360 was raised ])y universal consent to the see of Antioch. In his new' and high posi- 
tion he felt bound to take a decided course in the prevailing dispute, and in his inaugu- 
ral discourse in 361 he expressed his sympathy with the oHhodox party. This confes- 
sion re-aw'akened the spirit of controversy in the church of Antioch. The Arians 
charged him with Sabellianism and other crimes, and in a month he was banished by 
command of the emperor Constantius to his native Melitene. Euzoius was installed in 
Ms place. The orthodox part}^ in the church of Antioch seceded from the commiiniou 
of the Arians, and on the accession of the emperor Julian in 362 Meletius was 
recalled from exile. He now strove earnestly for two years to effect a union between 
the EustatMans and the orthodox party that liad separated from the Aiians at the time 
■of his banishment, but the EustatMans re Jused to recognize any bishop who had been 
consecrated by the Arians. The council of Alexandria sent Lucifer of Cagliari to Anti- 
och to settle the dispute, hut he defeated the plan of reconciliation b^i ordaining Pau- 
linus bishop of the EustatMans. Soon after the accession of Valens in 364 Meletius was 

• a, gain banished. By an edict of Gratian in 378 he was recalled, and reinstated in his 
bishopric. He again endeavored to effect a union with the EustatMans, but was unsuc- 
cessful through the unrelenting prejudice of Pauliniis. Meletius died at an advanced 
-age, while in the council of Constantinople in 381. His body was taken to Antioch 
and buried with great honor beside the tomb of the martyr Babylas. His funeral ora- 
tion was pronounced by Gregory of Hyssa. A part of the inaugural discourse of Melc- 
tius at Antioch is printed in the fifth vol. of Galland’s Bibliotheca Patrum. 

MELETIIIS, or MblitIus; b. in Egypt about 260; was bishop of Lycopolis in The- 
bais in the beginning of the 4th c., and ‘founder of the sect of the Meletians. During 
the severe persecution under Diocletian and Maximin, he and Peter, archbishop of 
Alexandria, Avere throwm into prison. Many Christians who had been led through tor- 
ture to renounce their faith, repenting of their sin, repaired to the two bishops to receive 
absolution, and to be reconciled to the church. Peter was willing to receive the back- 
sliders, on their doing pCnance, but Meletius refused to have any intercourse with tlieni 
until the close of the persecution. A majority of the imprisoned Christians approved 
■of his course. This caused a schism, and i^Ieletius became the leader of the disaffected. 
After obtaining his freedom he traveled through the patriarchate, ordaining and excom- 
municating according to his OAAui will, obtaining many followers, and disregaixling the 
protests of the/ Egyjflian bishops. This proselytiiig^tour was extended to Palestine. 
But in 325 the council of Mice checked Ms career, compelling him to remain at Lycop- 
olis as a mero'. titular bishop without active jurisdiction. He died soon after this. * The 
Meletians called tliemselves the church of the 2fartyr8.: They afterwards allied them- 
selves witli the Arians against Athaiiasias, continuing, however, a distinct sect until the 
5th century. ■ ■ 
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MEL'FI, an ancient episcopal town of soutliern Italy, in the province of Potenza, 
m. s. of Poggia, on a feeder of the Ofanto (ane. Auflclus). It is situated on a bed of lava 
lo the n.e. of the lofty (3,000 feet) volcanic Monte Yolture, now extinct, from which it is. 
separated by a deep ravine. The once magnificent cathedral, erected in 1155, was- 
almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1851, which at the same time leveled 
many fine buildings, public and private, and destroyed about 1000 persons. The only 
evidences of volcanic action are the severity of the earthquakes which occasionally deso- 
late the district, and the emission at times of carbonic acid and other gases from the 
lakes in the old crater of the volcano, throwing up columns of water, accompanied by 
internal rumblings. This phenomenon generally takes place when Vesuvius is in a state 
of activity. The district around the city is celebrated for its wine. Pop. 11,225. 

MELIA'CE.®, a natural order of exogenous plants, containing nearly 200 known spe- 
<aes, trees and shrubs, natives of warm climates; and mostly tropical. Many of the- 
species possess bitter, astxingent, and tonic properties; some are used in medicine; the 
seeds of some yield useful oil; some are poisonous; some yield pleasant fraits; the 'wood, 
of some is valuable. See Cabapa. — The lanseh is the most esteemed fruit of this 
order; and next to it is milma eduUs^ a fruit of the n.e. of India, of which the edible 
part is the large succulent aril. — ^The Cape Km. {ehehergia capensis) deBevves notice among 
the timber trees of this order. It has a trunk two feet in diameter, and yields excellent^-- 
tough timber, useful for many purposes.— medamch, a tree about forty feet high, 
with large bipinnate leaves, a native of Syria and other parts of the east, has long been 
much planted as an ornatnental tree in the s. of Europe, and is now common in the 
southern states of North America. Its flowers are in large spikes, and very fragrant. 
The fruit is of the size of a cherry, somewhat elongated, pale yellow, containing a brown i 
nut. The nuts are bored and strung for beads in Koman Catholic countries, whence the - 
tree is often called Bead Tree. It is also known as the pride of India, SLud is sometimes, 
erroneously called Persian lilac. The fruit is sweetish, and not poisonous, although very 
generally reputed so. The hark of the root, which is bitter and nauseous, is used as an 
antliehniutie. The pulp of the fruit of the Neem Tree or Maroosa Ti^ee {azadiracMa 
Indica) yields a fixed oil, which is bitter, stimulant, and anthelmintic. The bark is a 
valuable tonic. The leaves are universally used in India for poultices. 


MELIC GKASS, Melica, a genus of grasses, having a lax panicle, and spikelets of 2 to 5. 
awnless florets, of which one is generally imperfect. M.%ndjlora is a common grass- 
in Britain, growing in the shade of woods. It is of a ^Taceful and delicate appearance. 
Cattle are fond of it. M. nutans ie a rarer British species. M. altmima, a Siberian spe- 
cies, growing to the height of 3 or 4 feet, has been introduced in some parts of Europe, , 
and yields a considerable hulk of herbage. It is perennial 


MELICOC'CA, a genus of trees or shrubs of the natural order sapindaoem, one of which, . 
M . fjiJuf / a , a native of the West Indies, is there universally cultivated for its fruit.. 
It is called the Honey Berry, and the Jamaica hullace plum; by the Spaniards monos, 
and bf the Dutch It is from 16 to 20 ft. high. The fruit is jet black, about 

the size of a hullace. The seeds are roasted, and eaten like chestnuts. ’Other species of ' 
melicocca yield eatable fi-uits. 

MELIlioFF, LORIS, Michael Tarielovitch, b. Russia, 1826; descended from a 
wealthy family of the Caucasian nobility. He was educated in the school of the guards • 
of St. Petersburg, and joined the army with the rank of cornet, being promoted to a lieu- • 
tenancy in 1847. He saw active service in the Caucasus, as adjutant to prince Vorow-- 
zofi, and gained a reputation for remarkable military talents. Here he led a number of 
expeditions against the fierce native soldiery, and liad even the honor of defeating tlie- 
celebrated Sliamyl. During the Crimean war he had several successful engagements 
•with the enemy in front of Kars, and on the capitulation of that stronghold w'a.s . 
appointed its governor. In 1856, at the close of the war, he was made a raaj.gen., and 
in 1863 lieut.gen. He was appointed adj.gen. in 1865, and gen. of cavalry in 1875; and 
in the following year was placed in coiimiand of tlie corps" which was stationed on the - 
Turkish frontier, and, on the declaration of war, marched into the enemy’s territory. 
He besieged Kars and encountered serious resistance, being forced to retire; he, how- 
ever, received reinforcements, defeated the Turkisli ariin^ before Kars, and captured the 
fortress by storm. In 1880 the nihilist movements having become alarming, and the - 
dangvr of Russia being apparently imminent, the czar Alex^xnder appointed Melikoff to.- 
4 position of absolute authority and power— an actual dictatorship without responsi- 
bility — ill which delicate and dangerous situation lie conducted himself in such a manner- 
as to command the admiratiou of the statesmen of Europe. He restored order in a great 
measure where anarchy had been impending; and wielded Ids unliirdted authority with 
such firmness and judgment as to fully sustain the wisdom of bis appointment. 

MEI'ILOT, MeXiMm, a genus of clover-like plants of the natural order legum%nom\ 
with ternate leaves, differing from the clovers in the genemllv elongated racemes of 
flowers, the stamens not adhering tc the corolla, and the 1 to 4 seeded tumid pods. All 
the species have a strong peculiar sweeti.sh smcdl, which becomes more agreeable when 
they are dried, and is owing to the presence of coumarin (q.v.)— The Common Yellow 
Melilot {M. offlcinalis'i is found in bushy places and the borders of fields in Britain 
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and most parts of Europe. It has an erect stem, two or three ft. high, and long loose 
axiilary racemes of yellow flowers. A water distilled from the flowers is used in per- 
fumery. The herbage is relished by cattle, hut the produce is not large. It is an annual, 
but if frequently mowed without being permitted to flower, lives for several years.— The 
WmTE ]!^Ielilot (if. mdgariH or leucantha), common in some parts of Europe, has 
become naturalized ill many places in Britain. — The Blub Melilot (if. mnilea), d, 
native of the n. of Africa, widi short racemes of blue flowers, is cultivated in many parts 
of Europe, particularly in Switzerland and the Tyrol, and has the peculiar meiiiot odor 
in a high degree. It was formerly much used in medicine as an anodyne, discutient, 
diuretic, siniorific, expectorant, aitci vulnerary; and to the many good qualities supposed 
to belong to it may be ascribed the high estimation in which the schahzieger or chapzieger . 
cheese of Switzerland is held, to which it imparts its flavor. Where this cheese is made 
in considerable quantities the smell of melilot can be discerned even at a distance.-— 
Bokhaka Clover (Jf. a‘i%m^ea) has attracted attention on account of the flher of its 
stem, which is used for the same purposes as hemp. — The Messina Melilot (Jf. ‘mes- 
sineims), a native of the countries near the Mediterranean, is believed to be one ot the 
plants called by the ancients. 

MELIOEA'TIOHS, the name used in Scotch law to denote the improvements made by 
a tenant to the estate or farm which he occupied. If the lease is terminated prematurely 
and abruptly lie is entitled to compensation ^ from the landlord for the value of the 
improvements; it is otherwise in England. Similar claims exist in Scotland in case of 
heirs of entail or life-renters improving the estate. 

MELIPHAGIB.®; See Honey-eater.' 

MEIIS'SIC ACIB ANT) MEIISSm. See Wax. 

MELISSUS, of Samos. See Eleatic School. 

^ MELITxi. See Malta. 

MELL, Patiuck H., d.d., ll.d., b. Ga., 1814, Left a destitute orphan by the death 
of his parents at the age of 14, but having received a good elementary education he 
earned the means to support himself for two years at Amherst college. He became a 
Baptist minister, and soon after the opening of Mercer university he was appointed pro- 
fessor of ancient languages. In 1851 he was called to the same professorship in the state 
university,, and subsequently became vice-chancellor, resigning in 1872, but retaining 
the professorship. He was for 15 years president of the Georgia Baptist convention, and 
for 9 years of the southern Baptist convention. His published works are Baptism/ 
Gorrectm Church Lisclpline; Predestination; Essay on Calmnisrii; An Argument on, tiie 
Sulked of Slavery; A Sermon on God’s ProindenMal Oomrnment; a Treatise on Parlia'- 
mentary Practice; Prayer as Belated to Procidence, 

MELLEH, Grenville, 1799-1841; b. in Biddeforcl, Me. ; son of chief-justice Mel- 
len; educated at Harvard and, after graduating in 1818, studied law and engaged in 
practice in North Yarmouth. He was a poet of much taste aiid some power, and also a 
magazine wuiter. Besides many occasional pieces, such The Best of ^ Empires y read in 
1826 before the Maine peace society, he published, in 1827, Chronicles of^ Twenty -si(t,f 
a satire; Glad Tales and Bad Tales (1829), a collection of prose papers; and, in 1833, The 
Martyrs’ Triumphs Sixxdi other poems. In New York he began the issue of a Monthly 
Mmklanyr^^^^<^^'^ failed after a few numbers. Mr. Mellen had long been a sufferer 
from consumption, and in 1840 made an unavailing voyage to Cuba for his health. 

MELLEN, Prentiss, ll.d., 1764-1840; b. at Sterling, Mass, ; educated at Harvard, 
where he graduated in 1784, and began the practice of law at Bridgewater, Mass. He 
afterward resided in Biddeford and Portland, Me. In his profession he soon acquired a 
high standing and took an active part in political movements. From 1817 to 1820 he was 
one of the United States senators from Massachusetts. In 1820 he was made chief-justice 
of the supreme court of Maine, wdiich position he held for 14 years. 

MELLONI, Macedonio, 1800-54; b. Italy; began the study of natural philosophy 
at school, and had already entered upon extensive experiments in regard to the radiation 
of heat, when, in 1824, he was called to the chair of natural philosophy in the universiW 
of Parma. In 1831 he was forced for political reasons to leave Parma and remove lo 
Prance. His discoveries in the radiation of heat he laid before the French academy of 
sciences, in a memoir to which that body paid little attention ; but the English royal 
society deemed it worthy of the Bumford ‘medal. Through the influence of his friends 
Arago and Humboldt, Melloni was allowed to return to Italy, and was appointed by the 
king of Naples director of the meteorological observatory on Mt. Yesuvius. Here he 
discovered the existence of heat in the lunar light, in 1849, though he had taken no 
active part in politics, he was dismissed from his position in the observatory, on account 
of his known liberal views. He lived thenceforward in Ms villa at Partici, near Naples, 
continuing his experiments. In 1850 appeared the first volume of his La Termocvom,, 
dedicated' to xVrago and Humboldt. He disputed the theories of Faraday as to the dimih- 
isbftd velocity noticeable in an electric current passed through wires under ground, or 
under water,' in comparison with an equal current passing through wires in the air. 



MELODEAMA (Gr. melos, a song, and drama) strictly denotes a half -musical drama, 
or that kind of dramatic performance in which declamation is interrupted from time to 
time by instrumental music. The name, however, was first applied to the opera by its 
inventor, Ottavio Kinuccini. In Germany the melodrama retains its primitive charac- 
ter; but both in France and England the name has come to designate a romantic play, 
generally of a serious nature, in which great prominence is given to splendid decoration, 
^ io sensational incidents, and to an effective denouement. 

MELODY (Gr. sweet song) is a succession of musical notes regulated so as to be pleas- 
ing to aU cultivated ears, and expressive as a wiiole of some particular feeling. It is 
opposed to harmony, in which different notes, being chords, are sounded together. The 
part intended for the leading voice in a harmonized piece of music is often called the 
‘melody or air. The characte'r of a melody depends in a great degree on tlie rhythm and 
measure, as the same succession of sounds may, by the slightest change in the power of 
the notes, be so altered in character as to produce'a different effect 

MELON, Cucimiis melo, a plant of the same genus with the cucumber (q.v.), much 
cultivated for its fruit, which is sweet, with a delicious though peculiar flavor and smell. 
The melon is an annual, with trailing or climbing stems, lateral tendrils, rounded 
angular leaves, small, yellow, monoecious flowers, and large round or somew^hat ovate 
fruit. It is supposed to be a native of the sub-tropical parts of Asia, although it has 
never been discovered in a wild state, and it was first introduced into England from 
Jamaica about 1570. It is said to derive its name from the Grecian island Melos. Its 
English name was originally musk melon. The varieties in cultivation are very numer- 
ous, some of them distinguished by a thick and warty rind, some by a lind cracked in a 
net-like manner, some by ribs and furrows, some by a perfectly smooth and thin rind ; 
they differ also in the color of flesh of the fruit, which is green, red, yellow, etc.; and 
in the size of the fruit, which varies from 8 or 4 in. to a foot or more in diameter. The 
melon is eaten either by itself or. with sugar, and sometimes with pepper or ginger. 
The melon can be grown in the open air only in the most southei-n parts of Britain, and 
' even there requires' a hot-bed in spring. Its cultivation in hot-beds is extensively carried 
on in all parts of Britain, and very great care is bestowed on it. A loamy soil is best 
suited to it. The setting of the fruit by dusting the female flower with the pollen of the 
male flower is constantly practiced by gardeners, Warmth and bright sunshine are 
requisite to the production of fruit of good quality. — The Wateu-Melon or Ottrifl 
{eueumis dtTuUu.i), although rarely cultivated in Britain, is highly esteemed and much 
cultivated in almost ail warm countries. It is a native of the warm parts of the old 
world. It has deeply lobed and gashed leaves, and a large round fruit with smooth 
dark-green spotted rind, and pink or white flesh; less sweet than the melon, but much 
more juicy or watery, and therefore much prized in many warm countries, not merely 
as an article of food, but for quenching thirst and allaying fever. — South Africa has 
another species of water-melon {G. Caff or), very valuable to tlie inhabitants.—The 
Ghatb {G. chate) is a native of Egypt and Arabia. Its taste is sweet, and as cool as the 
’ water-melon. — The Kaukoor {G. utilissimuH) is a native of India, and much cultivated in 
some parts of that country; it has oval fruit, smooth, variegated with different shades of 
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MELMOTH, William, 1666-1743; b. England; called to .the bar in 1719, and a 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, of which he was treasurer in 1780. He was associated with 
Peere Williams in the publication of Yernon^s dhmQQTj lleparts. He is, however, best 
known by his wmrk Importance of a BeUgiom Life Gonsidered; which was 

exceedingly popular in the last c., and of which over 100,000 copies are said to have been 
sold, it appeared anonymouslj^ and was for a time ascribed to the first earl of Egmont,. 
The Memoirs of William Melmoih was published by his son William in 1796. 


MELMOTH, William, 1710-99; b. England; son of William; called to the bar, and 
in 1756 made a commissioner- of bankrupts; but he paid little attention to the practic® 
of his profession, devoting his ample leisure to the cultivation of literature. Two vol- 
umes of Letters on Semral BuhjecU his pen in 1742, uncler llie pseudonym 

of sir Thomas Pitzosborne. They deal with a variety of subjects, chiefly literary and 
ethical. Five years later he published a translation of the Ijetters of Pliny, which is a 
model of elegance and exactness; This was followed in 1758 by a translation of Cicero’s 
Letters, and in 1773 and 1779 by translations, with full notes, of the and I)i 

Senectnte. He also wrote a treatise on the Christian religion* a poem on Actiee and 
Betired Life, which maybe found in Dodsley’s Poems-, and a memoir of his father, which 
Memoirs of a late Emment xideoccite. 


MELO or MELLO, Francisco Manuel de, 1611-65; b. Portugal; entered the 
ariiw and became col. He was sent to suppress the insurrection in Catalonia against 
Philip IV. He entered the service of Portugal after its separation from Spain, but, falsely 
accused of murder, he was imprisoned, and for years ivas an exile in Brazil.^ He wrote 
in Spanish at the request of Philip lY. a history of the Catalonian revolution entitled 
Jiistoria de los Movimienios, Separacion y Qiierra de Catakrfla, 2 vols. More than 100 vol- 
umes of his works have been printed. He wrote also several dramas and poems, the best 
of wlutli Las tres Musas d'O Melo dmo. 


MELODEON. See Reed Instruments. 
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Tellow, and about 6 in. long, with much the flavor of the melon. The fruit will keep 
for several mouths, and is mich used both raw and in curries. The half-grown fruit is 
pickled. The seeds contain much farina and oil, and are ground into meal; the oil is 
also expressed, and used both for food and in lamps. The seeds of others of ’this genus 
may be used in the same ww; and they are said to he useful as a diuretic medicine, and 
for relief of strangury, 

MELO'EIA, a small island of the Mediterranean, about 5 m. in length and 1 in 
breadth, 4 ni. from Leghorn. In 1284 the Genoese gained a famous naval victory over 
the Pisans in the vicinity of Meloria, by which the latter were deprived of their“ mari- 
time supremacy. An ancient Pisan tower stands on a rock to the s. of Meloria. 

MELOS, or Milo, an island of the larger Cyclades in the Grecian archipelago, or 
^gean sea, about 70 m. n. of Crete, and 65 m. e. of Peloponnesus; pop. 4,000. It is 14 m. 
long, and 8 broad, and has on its n. coast one of the best and safest natural harbors in the 
Le\%nt. The surface is generally mountainous, and of a volcanic character, and there are 
hot mineral springs, and deposits of sulphur. The soil is fertile, and produces largely in 
fruit, wine, and oil, while affording also excellent pasturage for cattle. In the e. part of 
the island, near the port, is the chief towm, called Milo; and near are extensive remains 
of the ancient capital of the island. Near the sea the ground is marshy, and the air is 
unwholesome in summer. This island is said to have been colonized first by tbe Phe- 
nicians, and afterwards by the Lacedmmonians. An attempt made by the Athenians to 
reduce it during the Peloponnesian war, was unsuccessful, hut some years later they be- 
sieged the town, put the adult males to death, carried away the women and children into 
slavery, and occupied the place by a colony of Athenians. Melos fell successively under 
the dominion of the Romans, the Byzantine emperors, Venice, and the Turks: it is now 
a part of Greece. In 1820 admiral jDumont found in Melos the since ceiehrated statue 
known as the Venus of Milo,” and which now stands in the Louvre. This statue was 
without arms when found, and in 1877 it was reported that the lost members had been 
found near the locality where the statue was originally discovered. The highest emi- 
nence on the island is Mt. St. Elias, 2,638 ft. high. The Cyclades group of islands are 
believed to have formed in antediluvian times a part of a continuous chain of mountains 
connected on the n. with the mountains of Attica, and by the island of Melos with the 
western mountains of Candia on the south. Between Melos and Argentiera, a rocky 
island to the n., is a channel half a mile wide, which has an evil notoriety for its pecul- 
iarly dangerous character. 

MELPOM'ENE (the Singing One), one of the nine Muses, specially invoked as the 
muse of tragedy. 

MELROSE, a t. in Middlesex co., Mass., 8 m. n.w. from Boston, on the Boston and 
Maine railroad ; pop. 3,414. It has seven churches, 14 public schools, 2 post-offices, a 
public park, a library, 1 weekly newspaper, a volunteer fire department, and manufac- 
tures of furniture, boots and shoes, .se wing-machine needles, silver polish, etc. It is 
supplied with water from Spot pond. It is pleasantly situated, and is an attractive place 
for residence of business men from Boston. 

MELEOSE', a pleasant village at the foot of the Eildon hills, on the s. bank of the 
Tweed, having a population of 1405 at the census of 1871. It is famous for the ruins 
of its noble Cistercian abbey, founded by king David I. in 1136. The original pile hav- 
ing been destroyed during the wars of tiie succession, the monastery began to be rebuilt 
about 1326. The work was helped by large grants from king Robert Bruce, and his 
son king David II. , but proceeded so slowly that it was scarcely finished at the refor- 
mation, in the middle of the 16th century. It was iii the second pointed style, with one 
or twm approaches to third pointed, and was beyond doubt the most beautirul structure 
of which Scotland could boast in the middle ages. What now remains are the chief por- 
tions of the conventual church, measuring 251 ft. in length, and some fragments of the 
cloister, which would seem to have been a square 150 ft. deep. The tracery and carv- 
ings, cut in stone of smgnlar excellence, are scarcely surpassed by any in England. 
In the pages of Scott, Melrose shines with a splendor which its meager history fails to 
sustain. Its line of abbots showed one saint, St. Waltheof, the stepson of its royal 
founder. King Alexander II. ehose Ms sepulture within its walls; Bruce left it the legacy 
of his heart; and it gave tombs to that flower of Scottish chivalry, the knight of Liddes- 
dale, and to his kinsman, the heroic Douglas who fell at Otterburn. But its annals have 
little else to record. As a seat of piety and learning, its renown is eclipsed by the older 
and humbler monastery founded by St. Aidan, about the middle of the 7th c., and com- 
memorated by the Venerable Bede as the home of Eata, of Boisil, of Cuthbert, and 
of Drycthelm. “Old Melrose,” as it was called after the 12th c., stood about two m. 
below the modern abbey, on a beautiful promontory almost encircled by the Tweed. It 
was burned by Kenneth, king of Scots, in 839, and seems never to have recovered the 
blow. After it had lain waste for many years, we hear of it about 1073, as giving shel- 
/ ter, for a short season, to a few fugitive monks. All that survived the erection of the 
' later abbey was a chapel dedicated to St. Cuthbert, and still famous about the middle of 
the 15th c. as a resort of pilgrims. The Glironica de Mailros, a series of brief obits and 
annals from 731 tc 1275. has been twice printed, first among the Quindecem l^criptom 
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I MELVILL, Henry, d.d., 1800-71; b. at Pcndennis castle, Cornwall, England; 

? educated at St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, where he took liis degree in 1821. After 

taking orders he became the lncuml)entof the parish of Camden clmpel, in London; and. 
i filled successively the offices of principal of the East India college, chaplain of the 

i Tower of London, chaplain to the queen, 1853, canon of St. Paul’s^ 1S56; and in 1863 

became rector of Barnes, and a rural dean. His reputation, both as a finished and ele- 
gant writer and as a pulpit orator of power and eloquence, gave liim a very high position 
; among the English clergy. In 1848 he Avas elected incumbent of what is known as the 

I golden lectureship of St. Margaret’s. A great number of his lectures and sermons have 

I been published in England and republished in this country. Of these the Golden Lecturer 

; and a number of others were printed without his consent. In 1847 a Kew York house 

) published in tAvo volumes 68 sermons, printed Avith the consent of the autlior. We may 

i also note Voices of the Yea?'; Golden C}oiiiiseh< and revsuasio?is to a- Christian Life, 

\ _ 'as among the best of his Avritings. Melville is described by the author of Ramioni 

^ RecolUciions as “ certainly the greatest rhetorician among our metropolitan preachers. 

1 He clothes the most commonplace ideas in language AAiiidi is so rich in the ornaments 

f of rhetoric that they are often mistaken for conceptions of the most brilliant charactim 

I He is exceedingly partial to the use of analogy in addressing his hearers. And bis analo- 

% gies are often exceedingly happy; at times they are particularly striking 

I He arrests the hearer’s attention the instant he begins, and carries him with him, a will- 
ing captive, to the close of his sermon.” A severe taste Avill sometimes consider his 
analogies extreme in their range. 

il MEhWILLE, the name of an island, a sound, and a peninsula in the n. polar regions 

of America. The island is in lat, betAveen 74^ 30' and 77^^ n.. long, between lOS"* 40' and 
S 117" 30' west. Greatest length, 200 m. ; greatest breadth, 130 m. It is separated on the 


lEsto?'m AngUemm, published by bishop Pell at Oxford in 1684; and again by Mr. Joseph 
Stevenson, for the Bannatyne club, at Edinburgh in 1835. The charters of the more 
modern abbey Av ere printed by Mr. Cosmo Innes, at Edinburgh in 1837, for the same 
society, at the cost of the duke of Buccleuch, in two sumptuous quartos, with the title 
ot the Liber 8. Ma?'ie de Metros, 

MELTOH-HOW'BEAY, a market-toAvn of England, in the county of Leicester, and 16 
m. n.e. of the town of that name, on the Eye near its junction with the Wreak, which 
is naAdgable to the Soar-Navigation, about 11 m. above the town. Stilton cheese is 
inanufactured, and pork-pies are extenswely made, chiefly for retail in the London, 
Manchester, and Leeds markets. In the vicinity are numerous hunting-seats, and the 
toAvn, Avith stabling accommodation for 800 horses, is the central rendezvous of the 
famous Melton hunt. There are biweries, tanneries, and 5 banks. Pop. ’71, 5,011. 


MELTN', an ancient t. of Prance, capital of the department of Seine-et-Marne, built 
on an island and on both banks of the Seine, 28 m. s.e. of Paris. The manufactures are 
cement, bricks, tiles, and hats, and there is a trade in timber, grain, and flour. Meiun, 
the Mehdunum of the Romans, was stormed five times during the 9th c. by the North- 
men, and fell into the hands of the English after a siege of six months, in 1419, and was 
held by them for ten years. Pop. ’76, 11,215. 


MELVIL, Sir James, of Hallhill, 1535-1617, was the third son of sir John Mel vil 
or Melville of Raith, Scotland, who was convicted and executed at Stirling on charges 
of high treason brought by archbishop Hamilton, on account of his devotion to the prin- 
ciples of the reformation. His estates were confiscated and the widow and children 
reduced to poverty. Young Melvil was sent to France and became page of honor to 
the bishop of Valence, and was afterwards attached to the service of the constable Mon t- 
moreiicl. Under him he saw liis first military service in Flanders in 1553, and in 1557 
was taken prisoner at the battle of St. Quentin after the defeat of the constable’s forces. 
Tavo years af ter Avards he obtained his release and aa- as dispatched to Scotland on a 
secret mission. During his absence occurred the tournament in Avhich Montmorenci had 
the ill fortune to kill Henry II. ; and at Melvil’s return he judged it best to turn his steps 
towards Germany, where he was employed by the elector palatine. While on a visit to 
France in 1561 he for the first time met queen Mary of Scotland, to whom he tendered 
his allegiance and sword; and in 1564, having received a summons through Moray, he 
returned to his native land and presented himself to Mary at Perth. Shortly afterwards 
he Avas sent to England as ambassador to queen Elizabeth, and the account giAmn in his 
memoirs of this embassy is of great historical value. Again in 1566 he was sent to 
England to bear the neAvs of the birth of an heir to the Scottish throne. In the event- 
ful period Avhich followed, Melvil displayed much prudence and policy. He adhered to 
the queen so long as there appeared to be any hope of her ultimate success, but after slie 
was committed to Lochleven castle, w^as recefived into some favor by the regency; but 
not being a favorite of the earl of Arran, his name Avas struck off the list of privy coun- 
cilors. In 1590 he was attached to the queen’s household. The Memoirs of Sir Jmnes 
Melml of Hal-hill; Containing an Inipai'Ual Account of the most Ee?narkahle Jlffairs of State 
during the last Age, etc., AA^as published in 1683 by his grandson, George Scott. This 
edition differs in many respects from a manuscript afterAvards found, in what is thought 
to be sir James’s liandwriting; the latter Avas printed in 1827 at Edinburgh. 
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'^vest by Fltz william and Kellet straits from Prince Patrick island, the most western 
island of these regions. In 1819 iieut. Parry, wdio gave its name to Melville island, 
passed the winter herewith, his crews, in the vain hope of finding in summer a passage 
•westward to the Pacific. Melville sound, about 350 m. long bjr 209 m. broad, extends 
immediately south-east of Melville island. It communicates -with the Arctic ocean on 
the west by Banks's strait, and with Baffin's bay on the east by Barrow strait and Lan- 
caster sound. Melville peninsula, abutting from the continent of British North Amer- 
ica, is bounded on the north b}'' Fury and Hecla strait, and connected with the main 
iand by Kae isthmus. It is 250 m. in length by about 160 m. in average breadth. Lat. 
^■66® 10' to OO"' .50', n., long. 81° to '87® west. 

MELVILLE, Andkew^ an eminent Scottish reformer, wash. Aug. 1, 1545, at Baldovy, 
on the banks of the South Esk, near Montrose. He was educated at the grammar 
school of Montrose, whence he removed in his fourteenth year to the university of St. 
Andrews. Here he remained four years, and left it with the reputation of being “ the best 
iphilbsopher, poet, and Grecian of any young master in the land.” He then proceeded 

Paris, where he continued his studies for"two years. His reputation must have been 
already considerable, for in his twenty- first year lie was chosen regent in the college of 
St. Marceon, Poictiei's, whither he had gone a perfect stranger, to acquire a knowledge 
of law. Some time afterwards he proceeded to Geneva, wdiere he was more in Ms ele- 
ment, botli politically and religiously, and where, hy the influence of his friend Beza, 
he was appointed to the chair of humanity in the academy. He returned to Scotland 
in 1574, and was, in the course of the same year, appointed principal of the university 
of Glasgow, where his scholarship, energetic 'discipline, and intrepidity of character exer- 
cised a most quickening and elevating influence. When the regent Morton exclaimed 
on one occasion, “ There will never be quietness in this country till half a dozen of you 
be hanged or banished,” Melville is said to have replied: ‘‘Tush, man; threaten your 
courtiers so. It is the same to me wfliether I rot in the air or in the ground; and I have 
lived out of your country as as in it. Let God be praised, you can neither hang 
nor exile his truth 1” In 1580 Melville w^as chosen principal of St. Mary’s college, St. 
Andrews. Here, “besides giving lectures on theology, he taught the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
rSyriac, and rabbinical languages.” In 1582 he preached the opening sermon before the 
general assembly, and boldly “inveighed against the bloody knife of absolute author- 
ity, whereby men intended to pull the crown off Christ’s head, and to wring the scepter 

• out of his hand.” The assembly applauded his intrepidity, drew^ up a remonstrance in 
.■a similar spirit, and appointed jJlelville and others to present it. In less than two years 
. Melville was summoned before the privy council, on account of a sermon preached at 
' St. Andrews. He declined to appear, maintaining that whatever a preacher might say 

in the pulpit, even if it should be called treason, he was not bound to answer for it in a 
civil court, until he had been first tried in a church court. For this denial of secular 
Jurisdiction he was condemned to imprisonment, hut escaped to London, where 

* he remained till the downfall of Arrau in the following year. After an absence 
of twenty months he returned to Scotland and resumed his office at St. Andrevi^s. 
He was repeatedly elected moderator of the general assembly and rector of the 

1 university. A remarkable instance of his plain speaking took place at Cupar in 1596. 
Melville was heading a deputation to “ remonstrate” with the king. James reminded 
1 the zealous remonstrant that he was 7m* vassal. “Sirrah!” retorted Melville, “ye 
..are God's silly vassal; there are two kings and two kingdoms in Scotland—there is 
'king James, the head of this commonwealth; and there is Christ Jesus, the king of the 
church, whose subject James the Sixth is, and of whose kingdom he is not a king, nor 
■a lord, nor a head, but a member.” In 1605 Melville wms called to England to attend 
the famous conference at Hampton court. Having ridiculed the service in the chapel 
royal in a Latin epigram, he W'as summoned before the English privy council, where 
his temper gave way, and he broke out into a torrent of invective against the archbishop 
of Canterbury for" encouraging popery and superstition, profaning the Sabbath, etc. 
The king, violating every principle of justice, immediately sent him to the Tower, where 
he remained for more than four years. In 1611 he was released on the solicitation of 
: the duke of Bouillon, who w'anted his services as a professor in his university at Sedan 
in France, Melville, now in his sixty-sixth year, would fain have gone home to Scot- 
' land to lay his bones there, but the king w^ould on no account hear of such a thing; and 
; he was forced to spend his old age in exile. Melville died about 1623, hut neither the 
•date of his death nor the events of his last years are ascertained. JAfe of Andfreto 
Melmlle by Dr. M‘Crie (3 vols. 1819). 

MELVILLE, Herman, an American author, was b. in New York, Aug. 1, 1819. At 
the age of 18 he shipped as a common sailor on a voyage to Liverpool; and in 1841 he 
went again before the mast on a whaling voyage to the Pacific. Ill-treated by the capl.. 
he deserted at Niikaheva, Marquesas island's, and wms kept four months as the prisoner 
•of a savage tribe in the Typee valley, whence he -v^’as rescued hy.an Australian whaler, 
and taken to Tahiti, xifter visiting" the Sandwich islands he shipped on a U. S. frigate, 

, and returned to Boston in 1848. In 1846 the first literary result of his adventures" w^as 
published in Typee, a spirited account of bis residence in the Marquesas. Omoo, a con 
: tinuation of his adventures in Oceania, appeared in 1847, in which year he married a 
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daughter of chief-justice Shaw of Massacliiisetts. i^Iardi, q> s>tmngQ philosophical 
romance, iu 1848, was followed by in 1849; White Jacket, or the World in a 

Mdn-of~Wm\ 1850; Moby Dick, or the White Whale, 1851; Pierre, or the Ambujuiue^^ 
1^; Brad^ 1855; the Pimm Tales, 1856; and The Confidence Man, 1857, In 

1860 he embarked in a whaling vessel for a new tour round the world. Battle Pieces- 
(1866) appeared after his return. 

MEIVILiE, ViseoirNT. See Bukdas. 

MELVILLE ISLAISTB, off the n.w. coast of Australia, from which it is separated 
on the e, by Dundas strait and on the s. by Van Diemen’s gulf and Clarence strait, 
while Bathurst island lies to the w., being separated from Melville island by Apslej* 
jsUrait; it is 70 m. in length and 80 m. wide, and extends from lat. 11“ 8' to 11“56' s , ami 
from long. 130“ 20' to 131“ 84' east The coast is in general high and steep, tlic surface 
being in great part table-land^ though it rises to the height of 150 or 175 ft. in the 
central part. The fauna and in general correspond to those of Australia. The 
natives are superior to those/ of the continent both in physique and in jnenlal_ capacity. 
The climate is, of course, very warm, and during the wet season is not healthful. 

MEMBEEED, in heraldry. AVhen a bird has its legs of a different color from hs 
body, it is said to be membei'ed of that color. 

MEMBERTOU, Henry, 1500-1611: b. Canada; a medicine-man in the Micmac 
tribe. He was friendly to the French colonists who arrived in 1604, arid fouglit a ninn- 
ber of Indian tribes hostile to the French. Lescarbot wrote a poem in honor of the vic- 
tory gained by Membertou in 1607 over the Armouchiquois, a tribe in the vicinity of 
the Merriniac liver. Three years later he, his wife, and three sons were baptized as 
Christians. The next year, under the care of the French missionaries, he died at Port 
Royal at the estimated age of 110. 

MEMBRA'ITA BUPILBA'EIS, the name given to a very thin membrane which closes 
or covers the central apertuf'e of the iris iu the fetus during a certain pciiod of ge.sta- 
tion, but which disappea rs in the seventh month. 

MElC'BEAlirE, in anatomy. This term is applied to designate those textures of the 
animal body which are arranged in the form of laminae, and cover organs, or line the, 
interior of cavities, or take part in the formation of the walls of canals or tubes. The 
structure and special uses of some of the most inmortant of the animal membranes arc 
noticed in separate articles, such as Mucous Membrane, Serous Membrane, etc.; aiul 
the membranes in which the fetus is inclosed— commonly called the fetal membranes— 
are described in the article Puacenta. The membranes which cover and protect the 
brain and spinal cord are commonly termed meninges, from the Greek v ord mminr, 
membrane. 

MEMBRAllTE, a name given to different thin organs, in the form of supple, 
more or less elastic tissues, for the purpose of enveloping or separating other organs, and 
in many cases, of secreting certain fluids. Bichat divided membranes into simple ami 
compound. Simple membranes are of three kinds, mucous, serous, and fibrous. Mucous 
membranes line the cavities which communicate externally with the skin, as the mouth, 
intestinal canal, genitourinary passages, internal surface of the eyelids, and the ramifica- 
tions of the respiratory passages, the eustachiau tubes and middle ear. Mucous mem- 
brane has three layers; a fibro- vascular layer, composed of blood-vessels, nerves, and 
{jouneetive tissue, Which is continuous witirthe tissue beneath and interlacing with it; a 
more superficial layer, called basement membrane, which is described as structureless, 

and upon which rests the supei*ficial layer, or epithelium, the latter presenting a variel} 

of structure in various parts of the body. The two lower layers, the fibro- vascular a ml 
the basement membrane are continuous with the two lower layers of the skin, in reality 
forming the same organ, which passes under the common name of coriura. The ba.sA 
ment membmne is not in all localities susceptible of demonstration. Tiie epithelium 'h 
(‘omposed of numerous cells called epithelial cells of various forms. The chief purpose 
of the mucous membranes are to secJircte mucus to lubricate the various passages, at the 
same time that the mucous fluid performs other physiological offices. The salivaiq' 
mucus, to some extent, aids digestion, and the dige.stive fiiii'd (gastric juice) is a species 
of mucus; so also is the pancreatic fluid, and the product of the various intestinal glands. 
Bee Eiutiiewum, The serous membranes line all the shut or closed cavities, and 

are of two kinds; those lining the cavities of the thorax and alidomcn, the pleunc (q.v.i 
and peritoneum (q.v.), and those which line the cavities of the joints. See Sykovjaj. 
Membranes, ante. The third species of simple membrane of Bichat is the fibrou.-,, 
divided into two sections; enveloping aponeurose.s, the fibrous cap.sules of joints and tlie 
sheaths of tendons — and the enveloping membrane of lame, the periosteum, iIk* dura- 
mater (the internal periosteum of the; skull), tlie fibrous membrane of the splcnm ami 
other glandular organs. See SriMm, ante. The compound membranes Bichat divided 
into three sections. ^ t. Sero-fibrous, composed of fibrous and serous layers intimately 
adherent, as the pericardium, dura-raater, and tvvnica-albuginea. 2. Sero-rnucous, com- 
posed of serous and mucous layers, as the gall bladder Lit its low^er part. 3. Fibro- 
mucous, formed by the union of fibrous and mucous membrane, as the mucous mem- 
brane of the nasal losste, gums, etc. It will he perceived that tlie compound membranes ; 
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form a classification wMeli embraces elements classed among the simple membranes; and 
tills is iialiiral, seeing that the compound are made up of simple membranes. 

MEMBRE, ZesvObius, 1645-87; b. at Bapaume, France; became a member of the 
Franciscan order, and went as amissionary to Canada in 1675; accompanied LaSalle 
upon his expedition to the Mississippi in ‘1679, stopping at fort Crevecoeur, on lake 
Peoria, where he aided in making peace between the Iroquois and Illinois Indians; 
descended the Mississippi with La Salle in 1682, and returned the same year to France, 
where he published an account of the expedition. After acting for a time as warden of 
a convent at Bapaume, he came again to America, and accompanied La Salle in his hnal 
expedition by sea to Texas in f684, and remained in Fort St. Louis, where, with his 
compamoiis, he was massacred by the Indians. 

ME 'MEL, a governmental district of Prussia, forming its most northerly boundary 
towards Russia, and included in the circle of Konigsberg. The cMef town, Memel, situ- 
ated in 55° 48' n. lat, and 21° 6' e. long., and lying at the northern extremity of the 
Kurisehes Haff, at its opening into the Baltic, is a well-fortified, active seaport. Pop. 
*75, 19,796. It has an excellent large harbor, and is the center of an active trade in corn, 
wood, hemp, and amber; the produce of Lithuania and other Russian provinces being: 
brought thither for exportation. The town itself, vrhich is surrounded by an unproduc- 
tive sandy plain, possesses several good manufactories for the preparation of brandy, 
soap, linseed-oil, etc., and extensivesaw-mills, iron-foundries, and amber and iron work's, 
the last of which are noted alike for their strong cables and their light and elegant cast- 
iron goods. Ship-hiiilding is carried on at Memel, which owns about 100 ships, and has- 
a good school of navigation; in 1874, 1284 vessels entered, and 1840 left, the port, and 
steam-packets maintain a communication with many of the other Baltic ports. Memel 
was foimded in 1258 by the Livonian order of knights; in 1404 it was fortified by the 
Teutonic knights. In consequence of a fire in 1854 it has of late years undergone an 
almost complete renovation, and is now a clean, well-built town. 

MEMLING- or HEMLING, Haks, 1485-95 (about) probably a native of Bruges, but 
very little is known about the date and place of his birth or the time of his death, which 
could not, however, have been later than 1495. Several other ways of spelling the name 
are given, but “ Memling” has decidedly the best authority. He vras, at least, an artist 
of the Flemish school, if not of Flemish birth, and painted a large number of altar- 
pieces and pictures on sacred subjects, to which his work ’was almost wholly confined. 
It is a matter of great uncertainty to say what were and what were not his productions. 
Rathgeber designates over one hundred pictures, hut very few of these are fully authen- 
ticated. The earliest of those which it is thought are genuine is dated in 1450 and the 
latest in 1491. Memling is said to have served under Charles the bold of Burgundy, and 
it is related that after the battles of Granson and Morat, he "was admitted as a ■wounded 
soldier, into the hospital of St. John’s, at Bruges. Here it wais, at all events, that were- 
painted many of the finest works attributed to him. Of these, the principal are; the 
illustration i'n a picture composed of many small compartments, of the liistory of St.. 
Ursula and her companions; the marriage of St. Catherine, his finest picture, and one of 
the best of that c., consists of a central composition representing the marriage, and two- 
wdngs or side pieces, depicting the beheading of John the Baptist and the vision of John 
the Evangelist. There are many pictures, presumably Memling’s, at Berlin, Antwerp, 
the Hague, and other parts of Europe, and two or three in England. Specially -worthy of" 
praise are ‘ ‘ St. Christopher carrying the Child,” ‘ ‘ Joys and Sorrows of the y irgm,”*and: 
‘‘ The Journey of the Three Kings from the East.” In all of these there is not only great- 
harmony in color and elective use of light and shade, but most noteworthy of all is the - 
wonderful perfection in matters of detail. The last named picture contains nearly 1506 
objects and figures of small size, all of which are elaborated in the most minute manner, 
and this, too, without neglect of general effects. 

MEMLOOKS. See Mamelukes, 

MEM.'MXN&'EEj a t. of Bavaria, near the right bank of the Iller, 42 m. s. w. of Augs- 
burg. It lias handsome streets, carries on manufactures of woolen, cotton, and linen 
goods, gun-powder, and iron-ware; the chief part of the trade is in hops, wool, leather, 
and grain, Pop. ’75, 7,762 

MEMMINGER, Charles Gustavus, b. Wiirtemberg, Germany; and was brought 
to this country at a very early age by his mother. By her death he was soon left 
'rphan. Much interest was taken in him by gov. Thomas Bennett of Charlestown, S. C 
at which place he was then situated. He was educated at the South Carolina college, 
where he graduated in 1820 and subsequently studied law. He opened practice'^in 
Charlestown, where he acquired some note as an opponent of tlie Calhoun doctrine of 
nullification; and on that subject he wrote a satirical book which he called the Book of 
Nullification (1832), and wdiicii written in an imitation of Biblical style. He waV 
elected to the state legislature, and made strong arguments in opposition to the suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the banks after tlie panic of 1889; and he was for many 
years head of the legislature finance committee. Shortly after the outbreak of the 
rebellion he was made secretary of the treasury by the confederate government, and held, 
that posit ion for three years, 1861-64, when he resigned. 
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MEM'KON, a celebrated liero, tbe son of Titbonns and Eos or Aurora, who led to Troy 
a host of /Ethiopians, to support the cause of Troy after the fall of Hector. He was 
said to be clad in armor made by Hcphsestus or Yulcan, and killed Antilochus, son of 
Nestor, in single combat. He was killed in single combat with Ajax or Achilles. Others 
suppose he was ruler of the nations bet\\*Ben Susa and Troy, or a vassal of the Assyrian 
monarch Teiitamus, who sent him with 10,000 xEthiopians, and as many Susians, to the 
Trojan war. After his death, his corpse was carried by Aurora to Susa, and buried in 
the acropolis of that towm, Memnoneia; or his ashes, collected in a silver urn, home to 
. his sister Himera at Paphos, and thence to Palliochis or Paltos; or to the banks of 1h© 
IMos, near Ptolemais. The river Paphlagonios flowed from his blood, and his compan- 
ions were changed into birds. But the Memnon of the older writers obtained a still 
greater renown by the name being transferred at a later period by the Greeks to a cele- 
brated colossus, seated in the plains of Thebes, on the left orwx^st bank of the Nile; 

bile the name of Memnoneia was applied by the Egyptian Greeks to the sepulchral 
(piarter of Thebes, as Diospolis was to the right or east bank. I^Iemnoneia, or supposed 
palaces of Memnon, also existed at Abydos. The twm statues— one of which is the 
<*elebrated vocal Memnon, one of the winders of the old world — are at a place called 
Koum-el-Sultan. Both are seated on thrones, and represent the monarch Ainenophis 111., 
of the 18th dynasty, whose name and titles are inscribed on the plinths behind. At the 
sides of the throne are sculptured the wife and mother of the monarch, about 18 ft. 
high. The height of each of these colossi appears to have originally been 60 ft., and 
they are made of a coarse hard gritstone or breccia. They are at present known by the 
sobriquets of Tammy and Shammy, and were originally placed before the propylon of 
an Amenopheion or palace-temple of Amenophis III. in this quarter at Thebes. The 
easternmost of these colossi is the celebrated vocal statue, distinguished from its com- 
panion by having been anciently broken and repaired from the lap upw^ards with blocks 
of sandstone, placed horizontally, in five layers. The statue was either injured by 
•Climbyses, to whom the Egyptian priests ascribed most of the mutilations of the Theban 
■temples, or else thrown down by an earthquake. The peculiar characteristic of this 
'Statue was its giving out at various times a sound resembling the breaking of a harp- 
string or a metallic ring; and considerable difference of opinion has prevailed as to the 
reason of this sound, which has been heard in modern times, it being ascribed to the 
■artifice of the priests, who struck the sonorous stone of w'hich the statue is ( omposed, 
the passage of light draughts of air through the cracks, or the sudden expansion of aque- 
ous particles under the influence of the sun’s rays. This remarkable quality of the 
statue is first mentioned by Strabo, 'wbo visited jt in company of JElius Gallus, about 18 
B.c. ; and upwards of 100 inscriptions of Greek and Roman visitors incised upon its legs, 
record the visits of ancient travelers to witness the phenomenon, from the 9th year of 
Nero, 63 a.d., to the reign of the emperor Severus, wlien it became silent. Amongst, 
other visitors whose names are recorded are those of tho emperor Hadrian and his wife 
Sabina; Septimius Severus also visited the statue, and is conjectured to have restored 
it; for Juvenal mentions it as broken in half, and no notice' of it occurs under the 
Pharaohs or Ptolemies The identity of tliis statue and of Memnon is mentioned in the 
■gloss upon Manetho, and by Pausanias and the inscriptions. — Besides the mythical 
Memnon, two historical personages of this name are known— -one a Rhodian commander 
of the mercenaries of Artabazus in the war against Artaxerxes-Ochns, who subsequently 
fled to Macedon, and afterwards entering the Persian service, defended Persia against 
Alexander, 336 B.C. ; but finally died at the sie^ of Mitylene, 333 b.c. : the other, a 
Greek historian, who wrote a history of Heraclea Pontica, in 16 books, which have been 
epitomized by Photius— Welcker, EpiscJi. Qyd, 211; Strabo, xv. 728, xvii. 816; jElian, 
A,, V. 1; Jacobs, Dk Gnieher den Memnon; Eusebius, Huron, p. 154; Juvenal, xv. 
5 ; Letronne, 67^?’ le Mon. d'Osymandyas; Wilkinson, Top. of Tliehen, p. 33; Vossius, Be 
Hist Gr(jec. dWentermwnn, p. 226; Diodor. xvi. 52. 


MEMORY.^ This is one name for the great and distinctive fact of mind, namely, the 
powder of retaining impressions made through the senses, and of reviving them at after- 
times without the originals, and by mental forces alone. The conditions of this power 
have been already stated (see Association of Ideas, Habit). We shall advert here to 
of the arts and devices that have been propounded from time to time, for aiding 
our recollection in the various kinds of knowledge. 

Perhaps the commonest remark on this subject is, that memory depends on atten- 
tion, or that tlie more we attend to a thing, the better wm remember it. I’his is true with 
reference to any special acquisition: if %ve direct the forces of the mind upon one point, 
shall neccssanlj'' give that point the benefit of the concentration, but this does not 
affect memory as a whole: we merely lake power from one thing to give it to another. 
Memory at large can be impmyed only by increasing the vigor and freshness of the 
nervous system, and by avoiding all occasions of exhaustion, undue excitement, and 
other causes of nervous waste. We may do this by general constitutional means, or 
by stimulating the brain at the expense of the other functions; this last method is, how- 
ever, no economy in the end. Every man’s systc*m has a certain fund of plastic power, 
which may be husbanded, but cannot be materially increased on the whole; the pow'ei 
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‘sirawn upon for one class of acquisitions, we must not expect it to be of equal avail 
.for.' others. ■ ■ ■ 

But there may be ways and means of presenting and arranging the matters of our 
knowledge so as to make them retained at a smaller cost of the plastic power of the 
brain. These include the arts of teaching, expounding, and educating in general, and 
■also certain more special devices commonly known as the arts of memory, or mne- 
monics. A brief account of these last may be given here. 

The oldest method of artificial memory is said to have been invented by the Greek 
poet Simonides, who lived in the 5th c. b.c. It is named the topical, or locality memory, 
from the employment, of known places as the medium of recollection. As given by 
Quintilian it is in substance as follows: You choose a very spacious and diversely 
^arranged place— a large house, for instance, divided into several apartments. Y^ou 
impress on the mind with care whatever is remarkable in it; so that the mind may run 
through all the parts without hesitation and delay. Then if you have to remember a series 
mf ideas, you place the first in the hall, the second in the parlor, and so on with the rest, 
'going over the windows, the chambers, to the statues and several objects. Then when you 
wish to recall the succession, you commence going over the house in the order fixed, and 
in connection with each apartment you will find the idea that you attached to it. The 
principle of the method is that it is more easy for the mind to associate a thought with a 
well-known place than to associate the same thought with the next thought without any 
medium whate vet'. Orators are said to have used the method for remembering their 
speeches. The method has been extensively taught by writers on mnemonics in modern 
times. Probably for temporary efforts of memory it may be of some use; the doubtful point 
always is whether the machinery of such systems is not more cumbrous than helpful. 

Much labor has been spent on mnemonic devices for assisting in the recollectioo of 
numbers, one of the hardest efforts of memory. The principal method for this purpose 
is to reduce the numbers to words, by assigning a letter for each of the ten ciphers. This 
method was reduced to system by Gregor von Peinaigle, a German monk, and was 
taught by him in various parts of Europe^ and finally published in 1812. He made a 
careful choice of the letters for representing the several figures, having in view some 
.association between the connected couple, for~more easy recollection. For the figure 1, 
he used the letter t, as being a single stroke; for 2, n, as being two strokes combined; 3, 
m, three strokes; 4, r, which is found in the word denoting “foux'^Mn the European 
languages ; 5, I, from the Roman numeral L, signifying fifty, or five tens ; 6, d, because 
the written d resembles 6 reversed ; 7, k, because h resembles two 7’s joined at top; in 
"place of this figure is also used on occasion g, q, c (hard) as all belonging to the 
guttural class of k; 8, b, from a certain amount of similarity, also w, for the same reason, 
and sometimes v, or the half w; 9 is p, from similarity, and also /, both of which are 
united in the word puff, which proceeds from pipe, likes. 9 figure; 0 iss, x, or s, because 
it resembles in its roundness a grindstone, which gives out a hissing noise like these 
letters. The letters of the alphabet not employed in representing figures are to be used in 
'Combination with these, but with the understanding that they have no meaning of them- 
selves. Suppose, then, that a number is given, say 547; 5 isd, 4 is r, 7 isJ;/ which makes 
I, r, k; among these letters we insert an unmeaning vowel, as a, to make up an intelligible 
word MRK, which remains in the memory far more easily than the numerical form. In 
-making up the words by the insertion of the unmeaning or dM'm& letterSi we should also have 


may be made into t^? because that discovery led to rapine by the first Spaniards. 

There is, of course, great room for ingenuity in the‘ formation of these suggestive words. 
Also, a series of numbers may be joined together in some intelligible sentence which 
-can be easily remembered. Such comhinations, however, should be formed once for all 
in the case of any important series of numbers, as the dates of our sovereigns and other 
historical epochs. It is too much to expect pupils to construct these felicitous combina- 
4ions. Feinaigle combined the topical method with the above plan in fixing a succession 
wof numbers in the memory. 

Dr. Edward Pick, a recent lecturer on mnemonics, has called attention to a peculiar 
mode of arranging lists of words that are to be fixed in the memory, as the exceptions 
to grammar rules, etc. He proposes to choose out such words as have some kind of 
'Connection with one another, and to arrange them in a series, so that each shall have a 1 
meaning in common with the next, or be contrasted with it, or he related to it by any 
other bond of association. Thus, he takes the Frencli irregular verbs, whicli are iisuall}^ 
arranged in the alphabetical order (which is itself, however, a mnemonic help), and 
puts them into the following series, where a certain connection of meanings exists 
between every two: as sew, sitcloicn, move, go, go away, send, follow, run, shun, etc. In a 
-case where two words have no mutual siiggestiveness lie proposes to find out some inter- 
Jiiediate idea that would bring about a connection. Thus, if the words were garden, 
hair, watchman, philosophy, he would interpolate other words; thus, garden, plant, 
liair of a plant — hair; hair, bonnet, watchmem; watcJmian, wake, study — philosojoJiy; and 
.so on. Of course the previous method is the one that should be aimed at, as the new 
words are to a certain extent a burden to the mind. Dr. Pick further suggests as a 
practical hint, in committing to memory, that the attention should be concentrated sue- 
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cessively upon each two consecutive members of the series; the mind should pause upon 
the first and the second until they have been made coherent; then abandoning the first, 
it should in; the same way attend to the second and the third, the third and the fourth, 
etc. Of course if every successive link is in that way made sufficiently strong, the 
whole chain is secure. 

There are various examples of effective mnemonic combinations. The 'whole doc- 
trine of the syllogism (q.v.) is contained in five lines of Latin verse; as regards amount 
of meaning in small compass, these lines have never been surpassed, if, indeed, they have 
been equaled. The versification of the rules of the Latin grammar has the same end in 
view% but all that is gained by this is merely the help from the association of the sounds 
of the verse in the ear; in comparison with a topical memory, this might be called a 
rhythmical memory. The well-known rule for the number of days in the different 
months of the year (“ Thirty days hath Sex)tember,” etc.) is an instance of mnemonic 
.verse.^^ 

MEMOEYj Diseases op. Memory, or the power of reproducing mental impressions,, 
is impaired by age, wounds, or injuries to the head or nervous system, fevers, intem- 
perance, and various physical conditions. It is peiffiaps affected in all kinds of mentali 
derangement, but is in a most signal manner obliterated or enfeebled in dementia. 
There are, however, examples of recollection surviving all other faculties, and preserving; 
a clear and extensive notion of long and complicated series of events amid the general 
darkness and ruin of mind. Incoherence owes some of its features to defective or 
irregular memory. Cases of so marvelous an exaltation and extension of this capacity,, 
as where a whole parliamentary debate could be recalled, suggest the suspicion of 
unhealthy action. There appear, however, to be special affections of the faculty. It 
may be suspended while the intelligence remains intact. Periods of personal or general 
history may elude the grasp, and even that continuity of impressions which goes far to 
constitute the ’feeling of personal identity, is broken up, and a duality or multiplicity of 
experiences may appear to be conjoined. The converse of this may happen, and 
knowledge that had completely faded away may, under excitement or cerebral disease, 
return. There are, besides, states in which this power is partially affected, as in the 
instances where the numbers 5 and 7 were lost, and where a highly educated man 
could not retain any conception of the letter F; secondly, where it appears perverted, 
recalling images inappropriately, and in an erroneous sequence of order or time, and dif- 
ferent from what are desired; and thirdly, where, while the written or printed signs of 
ideas can be used, the oral or articulate signs are utterly forgotten, All these deviations 
from health appear to depend upon changes generally of an apoplectic nature in the- 
anterior lobes of the brain.— Crichton on Mental Derangement, i. 337; Teuchterslebeii,, 
Medical Psychology, 

MEM'PHIS, a celebrated Egyptian city, situated in the Delta, or Lower Egypt, the 
the ancient capital of the country, called by .the Egytians Men nefer, or “ the Good; 
Station;” by the Hebrews, Moph; and by the Arabs, It was founded by Menes,!^ 

the first monarch of the first dynasty, wlio, according to Herodotus, changed the bed of 
the Nile, and made an embankment, 100 stadia above Memphis, to protect the new city 
against inundations. The remains of this bank still exist at Kafr-el Tyat, about 14 m. 
above Metrahenny, which is the center of old Memphis, and the site of the temple of 
Ptah or Heplunsteum. Menes fortified the city, and laid the foundations of the temple. 
Uchoreus, a later monarch, is also said to have founded Memphis, and introduced the- 
'worship of Apis and Epaplms. The site of the city was w^ell chosen, protected alike by 
the Libyan and Arabian' chains of mountains against the river and the incursions of the 
sand, defending the approach of tlie country from the incursions of Asiatic nomads, and 
communicating with the Ked sea and the Mediterranean. The city was composed of two 
portions— one built of crude bricks; the other, on which was the citadel, of calcareous 
stone, called the Leukon Teiehos, or “White Wall,” which held some of the principal 
buildings. The palace, built by Menes, was enlarged by his son Athothis, and 'was 
always inhabited either by a monarch or his viceroy. Under the Persian rule it was 
occupied by the satrap; and by the Greek mercenaries under the Saite kings. Under 
Uchoreus the total circumference was 150 stadia. After the 6th dynasty the citv 
declined in importance, and was apparently held by the Hykshos after the 13th and 
before the 18th (1500 b.c,). At this period Mempliis* was ruled by a viceroy, a prince of 
the blood, and still remained the religious capital of the old worship. It rose again to 
great importance under the Saite monarclis, about 600 b.c., who restored it, became the- 
seat of a separate monarchy, and was conquered by Sennacherib and his successors. The- 
temples of this city were magnificent, and comprised the Iseum, a large temple of Isis,, 
completed by Amasis 11. just prior to Camhyses (525 b.c.); a temple dedicated to 
Proteus, in the foreign quarter; the temple of the Apis, having a peristyle and court 
ornamented with figures, opposite the south propylamm of the temple of Ptah, where the* 
sacred hull resided; the Serapeum, or temple of Os or Apis, in the quarter recently dis- 
covered by M. Mariette (see Sebapeum); the Nilometer, removed by Constantine I to 
Constantinople, replaced by Julian III. or the apostate; a temple of Ra; and the shrine 
of the Cabiri. Here were the statues of Rameses II,, one of which exists as the fallen 
colossus, Metrahenny, and others have been discovered by Hekekyan Bey in his exca- 
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nations. These colossi, above 75 ft. high, were of sjenitic granite, or of the limestone of 
Toiirah or Mokuttam. These temples flourished in all their glory till the Persian con- 
quest. Still more remarkable was the great necropolis of the city," in the center of which 
lowered the pyramids (see Pykamids). During the attempts "of the native rulers to 
throw off the Persian rule, Memphis was an important strategic point. Ochns inflicted 
severe injury on this town, having plundered the temples and thrown down the tvalls 
after he had driven out hiectanebus. Alexander the great here worshiped the Apis, and 
his corpse wars brought to this city by Ptolemy before it was Anally transferred to Alex- 
andria. The first Ptolemies w^ere crowned in the serapeum. Ptolemy YIII. destroyed 
the city, and it had so declined after his time as to become a decayed site. It fell witli 
the rest of Egypt under the Eoman rule, and afterwards was conquered ])y xVmrii Ben 
Abas (639-640 A. n.); and Postat and Cairo wmre built out of its ruins, which w^ere large 
and important in the 13th c., when they -were seen by Abd-alatif, The few remains of 
of the ancient city are Ivoum-el-AKyzeh to the n., Metrahenny on the w., and the canal 
of Bedrachin on the s, ; but the remains here are submerged many ft. in the soli of the 
'.Delta. 

Herod, ii. 97, 101, 147, 178; Dlod. xviii. 34, i. 46, Fragm. t. 33, Ivi. p. 184; Thucyd, i., 
104; Hygin. xiv. 90; Heiiod. ii. 59, 61; Hosea lx. 6; Isaiah xix. 80; Ezek. xxx. 13, 16; 
Wilkinson, Tojx Thebes, p. 340; Bunsen, Egypt's Place, ii. p. 47; Champollion-Figeac, 
.JjEgypte, 85, 63, 205, 286; Lepsius, Eetse, 20, 51, 68. 

MEMPHIS, a city and port of entry on the e. side of the Mississippi river, in the s.w. 
corner of Tennessee, 420 m. below St. Louis. It is handsomely built on a bluff, 60 ft. 
above the highest floods. It is the outlet of a large cotton region, receiving, in 1873-74, 
429,327 bales. It has fine public buildings and hotels and theater, 48 churches, 3 col- 
leges, 100 schools, 5 daily and 10 other newspapers, 10 banks, and several insurance 
companies; railways connecting it with Mew Orleans, Charleston, Louisville, Little Rock, 
etc. ; with several foundries, manufactories of boilers, machinery, etc. In the war of 
secession it fell into the hands of the federal forces in 1862, and "was the base of military 
operations for the capture of Vicksburg, July 4, 1863. Memphis was desolated by a fear- 
ful outbreak of yellow-fever in the summer of 1878. Pop. ’70, 40,226. 

MEMPHIS {ante), capital of Shelby co. ; the chief city in Tennessee, and the largest 
city on the Mississippi river between St. Louis and Mew Orleans; pop. ’80, 33,598, It is 
situated on the fourth Chickasaw bluff, 800 m. above Mew Orleans. The view of the 
■city from the river is very attractive; a broad esplanade, extending along the bluff, cov- 
ered with fine warehouses, presenting a very striking appearance. The streets are broad 
and regularly laid out, the suburbs being occupied by handsome residences standing in 
the midst of fine lawns; the entire lengtii of the city is three miles. A fine park iii the 
center is filled with large old trees, in which thousands of squirrels disport themselves, 
and are so tame that they will eat from the hands of visitors, clamber upon their knees 
and shoulders, and hop fearlessly about on the graveled walks, regardless of the numbers 
of persons who are commonly promenading. The safety of these attractive little crea- 
tures is amply provided for by the general understanding that they are not to be molested 
There are six cemeteries in the vicinity of Memphis, of which the principal one is Elm- 
wood, on the s.e. border of the city. There is a local chamber of comnierce, a board of 
'health, and a cotton exchange. Railroads centering here make connection with all parts 
of the country, north and south; while the Mississippi river, affording navigation during 
the entire year, is the scene of an immense commerce. Owing to its proximity to stag- 
nant water and to an imperfect system of drainage and sewnrage, Memphis has fre- 
quently been subject to visitations of the yellow-fever, which have nearly depopulated 
the city. The last epidemic occurred in 1879, lasting from July until cold weather set 
in. The mass of the inhabitants deserted the city, leaving only the very poor and the 
colored people. During this season there were several hundred deaths by yellow-fever, 
an efficient quarantine being sustained. Recent and, it is said, successful efforts have 
been made to improve the drainage and prevent disease. 

MEMPHREMAGOG, Lake, in Canada and in Orleans co., Vermont; about 30 ni. 
long from n. to s. , with a width varying from 2 to 5 miles. Its outlet is the Magog river, 
which discharges into the St. Francis river, a tributary of the St. Lawrence. Its shores 
are steep and picturesque, and it contains a number of islands. Its scenery and facilities 
for fishing attract many visitors in the summer, Steamers ran, in that season, between 
Its s. point, the town of Mewport, Vt., and Magog, the village at its outlet. 

MEM, The, are a somewhat remarkable class of persons found chiefly in those parts 
of northern Scotland in which the Gaelic language is spoken, and where large undivided 
parishes, a deficiency of ministers, and other causes have developed a class of religious 
instructors and overseers who, without regular appointment, somewhat resemble th^ 
local preachers of the Methodist church. They are called “ men ” as a title of respect, 
in acknowledgment of their mental endowments, knowledge, and piety. They pass into 
tlie order informally, and by the gradual reputation which they acquire among the people 
around them for superior gifts and experience. By excellence in prayer and exhortation, 
and by constant attendance at the meetings for promoting Christian activity and fellow- 
ship, they step by step advance into the oifier of “ the men. ” There are ra many par 
ishes three or four “men;” and on communion occasions, Friday being specially devoteil 
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to prayer and exliortatiom, these lay-exhorters have tlieii a public opportunily fer exei; 
eising their gifts. As there may he 30 or more of them assemhled from neighboring 
pai'ishes, the services of the day are given up to them, ^presided over by the minister of 
the parish, who generally sums up the opinions and sentiments that have been expressed. 
Many of the “men” wear on these occasions a large blue cloak, and in going about 
among the people they are received with much respect and kindness.. The influence 
which they acquire is very great/ and in some cases is grievously abused.. Yet these con- 
stitute the exception, not the rule. There is no doubt that in many destitute regions 
these workers among the people have done much to keep alive and extenddrue religion. 
Since tlie organization of the Free church of Scotland, as the supply of regular gospel 
ordinances in the Highlands has been greatly increased, the need for the services of the 
“men” has been proportionally diminished, and their influence is therefore passing 
away. 

MEJSTABKWA, LtJiai Federioo, Count; b. at Chambeiy, in Savoy, 1809; educated 
for an engineer; entered tUe army as lieut., but was early promoted to a professorsbip of 
applied mathematics in the military academy of Turin, where he at once distinguished 
himself by scientific essays contributed to the academies of science of Paris and Turin, 
In 1848 he promoted the union of Piedmont and Sardinia; Avas elected a member of the- 
Subalpine parliament, appointed secretary of the minister of Avar, and the following year- 
secretary of foreign affairs. After participating in vigorous measures to resist the Aus- 
trians, he continued a member of the chamber, assuming at first tbe defense of the church , 
of Rome, and believing in the possible accord of the^papacy Avith Italian unity. Buk 
through the influence of Cavour, after 1859 he abandoned that hope, and ranged himself ' 
with the radical unionists. After the defeat of the i^ustrians by the French, and the- 
annexation of Savoy to France, he left the province to retain his citizenship of Italy, and 
was made director of military siege operations against GaCte and the king of Na|)les, in^ 
* ‘ the Sebastopol of the Bourbons. ” It surrendered after 57 days’ siege, for which success ■ 
lie Avais made lieut.gen. and count. In 1861 he succeeded Ricasoli as minister of marine,, 
and in 1863 added the duties of minister of public Avorks. He was a party to the con- 
vention betAvecn France and Austria in 1864, and of the treaty of Prague in 1866, which 
finally led to the annexation of Venice to Italy; and it Avas he Avho presented to Victor- 
Emmanuel the iron croAvn of Lombardy. He Avas called in 1867, on the retirement of 
Ratazzi, to form a new cabinet. Garibaldi was marching upon Rome, to sever the last 
link in the chain of papal civil power in Italy. France opposed Garibaldi with her 
troops. Menabrea did the humiliating duty of endeavoring to buy the withdrawal of 
the French troops, and the substitution of Italian troops, by a promise to disavow the- 
acts of Garibaldi Occupying this equivocal position of half-sustaining the temporal' 
power of the pope, keeping the peace Avitli France, and yet advocating the unity of Italy, 
he fell between all tbe parties and tendered his resignation. Victor Emmanuel refused to - 
accept it. Menabrea formed a new cabinet and continued with adroitness to pursue the 
road which Cavour had marked out: viz., to submit to the meddling of France in the" 
defense of the pope till events should ripen for Italian unity. He continued at the head 
of affairs for tAvo years, temporizing with the pope and the republicans, and enduring- 
the policy of bTapoleon through fear. When the pope in 1869 convoked the bishops to . 
announce the syllabus, of infallibility, Menabrea proclaimed the reserved rights of the state 
as without the pale of the pope’s powers. Italy outgrew his timorous policy, and in Nov., 
1869, he gave way to the ministry of Lanza-Sella. He has published Repuhlique et Mon- 
archie clans Veiat actuel de la 'France^ 1871 . 

MEITA’DO, an important possession of the Netherlands, on the n. of Celebes, is under 
tbe government of the Moluccas. The country is volcanic, with many lofty mountains. 
The mountainous grounds of the province of Minaliassa are Avell adapted for the nrowth 
of coffee, which was first pitted in 1830, and speedily became favorably known'in the 
market. The coffee-culture is compulsory, and the gOA'Crnment monopolizes the produce 
at a fixed price. In 1874 there Avere 10,987,200 coffee-trees, which produced 1004 tons. 
The i-ice-crop aA^erages 47,880 tons. There are 400,000sago and 800,000 cocoa-nut trees, 
and cacao, tobacco, cotton, and cinchona are cultivated. On Jan. 1, 1875, there Avere 
11,636 horses, 19,807 cattle, 301,384 swine, 8,641 buffaloes, and 17,169 sheep and goats. 
In this residency, civilization and Christianity have made rapid progress. The pop., on 
Jan. 1, L876, amounted to 505,756, of whom 777 were Europeans. Twenty years ago, 
the pagans were most numerous in the Minahassa district, but 77,184 are now Christians! 
The toAA’n of Metiado is neatly built, has a church, a school for the children of Europe- 
ans, and others for those of natives. 

MEIiTAG-E, JEgidius, or Giles de, a French lexicographer and linguist, was b. at 
Angers in 1618. Disliking the profession of an advocate, he renounced it, along Avith an 
office under government, which his father had transferred to him, entered the church, 
and fixed his residence in the convent of Notre Dame. His lime Avas chiefly spent in 
literary pursuits, in Avhich he acquired a great reputation. He was an extreme pedant, 
full of prejudices and bitter hostilities. JJiciion/iaire Etymologfque de la Lanoue Fran- 
^aise (Par. 1650; best ed. by Jault, 3 vols. Par. 1750), and his ihiyini della Lingua Ital- 
tana, are erudite and valuable works, although they contain many erroneous etymolo- 
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His poems (Latin, Italian, French, and Greek) are of little -worth. He died in- 

1692. 

MjBI’AI STBAIT, -which se|)arates the island of Anglesey from the main-land, rung' 
e.n.e. from its southern extremity to Bangor, a distance of 13 m., and there widens out 
into Beaumaris bay. Its width varies from about 250 yds. to 2 miles. The navigation 
is hazardous, but the strait is nevertheless much used for the sake of expedition by ves~ 
sels under 100 tons, and occasionally by some of larger size. At the entrance of the 
strait, the tides sometimes rise to a height of 30 ft., and the ordinary neap-tide rises 
from 10 to 12 feet. Communication between Anglesey and the main-land was formerly 
maintained by ferry-boats at different points; but a suspension bridge was constructed 
by government in the line of the great Holyhead road, and subsequently railway coin- 
inunication was established by means of the Britannia bridge (q.v.)* The scenery on. 
both sides of the strait is mildly beautiful. 

MEEfAlTBEB, the most celebrated Greek poet of the New Comedy, was b. at Athens,. 
342 B.e. His uncle was the comic poet xllexis; he had Theophrastus for his teacher, and' 
.Bpiciirus for a friend; and the influence of all three is discernible in his style of thought 
and feeling. Menander was a handsome, light-hearted, and elegant Greek, somewhat 
luxurious, but not impure in his manners. He was drowned while swimming in the' 
harbor of the Pirseus. Menander wrote more than 100 comedies, -which were in higk» 
repute among his countrymen, at least after death; but we possess mere fragments of 
them. We know something of their character, however, from the imitations of theiii! 
by Terence. Pleasant and refined wit, clear, sententious reflection, and a vein of reab 
earnestness at times, are the qualities most apparent in them. The best edition of the* 
extant fragments of Menander is Meineke’s Fmgmenta Gomie&rimi Qrmmrum (Berl 
1841). 

MENARD, a co. in central Illinois, along the Sangamon ri-ver, which -wdtli Salt creek 
forms its n. boundary; 300 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 13,028. The surface is level, with consider- 
able growth of wood. The soil is fertile, and produces oats, Indian corn, hay, wheat, 
and potatoes. The Chicago and Alton, and the Springfield and Northwestern railroads- 
pass through it. Co. seat, Petersburg. 

MENARD, a co. in n. central Texas, along the shores of San Saba river; 800 sq.m.;: 
pop. ’80, 1239. The soil is fertile, and there is a considerable growth of Wood. The 
principal production is cattle. It is a good grazing country, which, as yet, has been 
little opened to cultivation. Co. seat, Menardviile. 

MENARD, Rene, 1604-61, b. in Paris; sent to Montreal as a French Jesuit mission- 
ary in 1640; thence to the Nipissings n. of the lakes; afterwards at Three Rivers. He 
was at Cayuga in 1656, at Oneida soon afterwards, and remained with the Indians when 
personal violence and death to the missionaries was frequent among them. In 1658 and 
1660 he was with the Ottawas of lake Superior, by whom he was not well treated. His- 
last station was in 1661 at St. Teresa’s on Keweenaw bay. 

MENASH'A, a village of Winnebago co., Wis., on the Chicago and Northwestern, 
and the Wisconsin Central railroads, 18 m. n. of Oshkosh; pop. of village, 2,484; of 
township, 3,107. It has a weekly newspaper, a national bank, and several manufac- 
tories. 

MENAS' SEH BEN ISRAEL (Makasseh ben Joseph ben Israel), 1604-59, b. 
Spain; went to Holland, when young, with his father, to escape the inquisition. Thero 
he was educated, and when but 18 years old succeeded his tutor, the rabbi Uziel, a.s- 
expounder of the Talmud, and preacher in the Amsterdam synagogue. He now began 
his Concilmdor nel Pentateucho, whicli appeared in 1632, and secured for its author 
high rank among Hebrew theologians. A Latin translation of it, by Dionysius Yossius., 
was published the next year, under the title of Conciliator, 

MENDiEANS. See Christians of St. John. 

MENCHIKOW, or MENCHIKOFE, Alexander Dantlovitch, a Russian field-marshal 
and minister of state, was b. at Moscow on Nov. 28, 1672. He was a baker’s 
apprentice, when his intelligent countenance attracted the notice of gen. Lefort, 
through whose patronage he was taken into the service of Peter the great. ""He had the 
good fortune to discover a conspiracy among the czar’s guards, and his rapid promotion 
was secured. He accompanied Peter in his travels to Holland and England, and on the 
death of Lefort was raised to the post of chief adviser. Menchikow wms one of the 
greatest men of his time, excelling equally as a gen. and a diplomatist; and although 
totally uneducated, he did much to promote the education of the people, and was a 
liberal patron of the arts and sciences. On Oct. 30, 1706, he defeated the Swedes 
at Kaliseh; he contributed to some of the czar’s other victories; was made a 
field-marshal on the field of Pultawa; and compelled Lowenhaupt to capitulate with 
great part of the Swedish arm^L In 1710 he took Riga; in 1713 he led the Russian 
Iroops into Pomerania and Holstein, and took Stettin, but gave it up to Prussia, con- 
trary to the will of tlie czar. This and his avarice so displeased Peter that he subjected 
him to a court-martkil. He was condemned to death by a majority of voices; but w’as. 
pardoned on payment of a heavy fine. During the reign of Catharine I. he regained 
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Ills influence at court, and, after her death, governed Russia with almost absolute 
authority in the name of Peter II., whose father-in-law he was just about to become, 
when he was overthrown by Dolgorouki, and banished to Siberia (Sept., 1727). His 
imnieusee states and treasures were confiscated. He died Oct. 22 (Nov. 2) 1729. His 
.great-grandson, prince Albxandek Sekgejeyitch Mekchucow, was b. in 1789, and 
after being long an attache of legation at Yieiina, served in the campaigns of 1812-15, 
rose to the rank of gen., and after the accession of the emperor Nicholas, -was 
employed both in diplomatic and military services. In the IMrkish campaign of 1828 
he took Anapa after a short siege, but received so severe a wound before Yarna as com- 
X)t!fl<2d his retirement. He was afterwards for a time at the liead of the Russian navy, 

- and raised it to a high state of efliciency. In March, 1858, he was sent as ambassador to 
Constantinople, where his overbearing behavior produced a speedy rupture between the 
porte and the czar, and brought about the Crimean war. In this war he commanded 
both the land and naval forces of Russia, and displayed the utmost energy in defending 
Sebastopol. In March, 1855, he w’-as appointed commander of Cronstadt. Menchikow 
w'as till his death in 1869 one of the most prominent members of the old Russian party. 

MEICIUS. See Meng-tse. 

MENDA'NA DE NEY'RA, Alvaro, 1541-95; b. in Spain; emigrated to Peru, and 
had resided some time at Lima, when his uncle, Lope Garcia de Castro, the viceixw of 
the country, put hiih in command of an exi)edition for purposes of discovery among the 
islands of the Pacific. Witii two small ships and 125 men he sailed fronrCallao Nov. 
19, 1567. Among his discoveries was a group of islands which he named “Solomon . 
islands,” thus indicating his belief that Solomon obtained from them the gold used in 
the temple at Jerusalem. Returning to Lima in 1568 he circulated reports of the 
wealth of these islands, which led. 27 years later, to an expedition for their colonization, 
of which lie took the command. Sailing from Callao April 11, 1595, he discovered 
another group of islands, which lie named the Marquesas, after the wife of the viceroy 
of Peru, the marchioness Mendoza. Sailing n.w., other groups of islands were visited, 
but Mendafiadied in October without having reached the end of his voyage, which, how- 
ever, was completed by his widow. Mendana’s narrative of his first expedition is in the 
imperial library at Paris. 

MEND AN A ISLANDS. See Marquesas, ante. 

MEHDE, a town of France, capital of the department of Loz^re, on the Lot, in a val- 
ley surrounded by high hills, about 70 m. n.n.w. of Montpellier. In the vicinity are 
numerous villas and gardens. Mende has a cathedral surmounted by two spires, and 
manufactures serges and other coarse cloths. Pop. ’76, 6,239. 

MENDELSSOHN, Moses, an eminent German philosopher, was b. Sept. 7, 1729, at 
Dessau. From his father, a Jewish schoolmaster and scribe, he received his first edu- 
cation; and in his 13th year proceeded to Berlin, where, amid verjMndigent circum- 
stances, he contrived to learn Latin and modern languages, and to apply himself to the 
study of philosophy, into which early readings, chiefly of Maimonides’s Moreli JSfebitehim, 
had initiated him already. After manj^ years of comparative indigence he became the 
partner of a rich silk-manufacturer, whose children he had educated. The intimate 
friend of men like Lessing, Sulzer, Nicolai, he, directly and indirectly, contributed in a 
vast degree to the extermination of the brutal prejudices against the Jews, and the di«- 
gracef ul laws with respect to them. On the other hand, he acted in the most benefl* 
dial manner on his own co-religionists, by rousing them from the mental apathy with 
which they regarded in his day all that had not a distinct reference to religion, and by 
waging fierce war against their own religious and other prejudices. He was also, on 
account of his immense influence upon them, called another’ Moses. He died Jan. 4, 
1786, and Ramler wrote the following epitaph on him : True to the religion of his fore- 
fathers, wise as Socrates, teaching immortality, and becoming immortal like Socrates.” 
His principal works are, Pope, ein Metaphysiker {^siXh. Lessing) (Dan, 1755); Brief e ilber 
dU Bmpfindunyen 1764); JJeber die Emdenz der Meta'^iysischen ^¥memcllaften, a 
prize essay of the Berlin academy, which thereupon unanimously resolved to elect him 
a member of their body; Frederick the great, however, generally prejudiced against the 
Jews, struck his name oft the list; Phaedon, Oder uher UnsterhUchkeit der Seele (Berl, 

! 1767) a dialogue in the manner of Plato; Jerusalem, Oder iiher religiose Macht des Juden- 
. ihums (Berl, 1783), chiefly in answer to Lavater’s obtruvsive, sometimes even offensively 
worded arguments, by which he intended to convert Mendelssohn to Christianity, or to 
prove that he was a Christian already. Further, Morgenstunden (Berl. 1785)— morning 
conversations with his children and friends, chiefly in refutation of Pantheism and 
Spinozism. Besides many other smaller Hebrew and German essays, contributions to 
the Bibliothek der schonsen Wmeimhaften, edited by Lessing (to whom, in a manner, be 
furnished the prototype to his NatJuin der Weise), etc., his translation of the Pentateuch 
and the Psalms deserves a prominent place. His works have been collected and edited 
by G. B. Mendelssohn (Leip., 1843-45, 7 vols.). 

MENDELSSOHN-BAKTHOLDY, Felix, a German musical compose!’, son of Abraham 
Mendelssolm-Bartholdy, the eminent banker, and grandson of Moses Mendelssohn, the 
phibsopher, was b, at Hamburg, Feb. 3, 1809. His father was a convert to Christianitv, 
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■•aad young Felix was brougM up in the Lutheran faith. The affluent circumstances of 
ills parents enabled them to bestow a most liberal and careful education on their son, whose 
■fine genius early sho'VYed itself. Zelter was his instructor in composition, Ludwig Ber- 
ger on the piano. In his ninth year he gave his first public concert in Berlin, and in 
the following year played in Auis. From this period he commenced to write com- 
positions of all sorts, some of them of a very difficult character, for the piano, violin, 
violoncello, etc. In 1824 the first of these — three quartets for the piano — -were published. 
In 1825 he went a second time to Paris— his father, on the advice of Cherubini and 
other eminent artists, having consented that he should devote himself exclusively to 
music. He now gave concerts both in Paris and Berlin, after which he traveled for 
three years in England, Scotland, France, and Italy. In tbe first of these countries he 
obtained enthusiastic applause by bis overture to" Shakespeare’s Mid8U7mrher MgM$ 
.Dream, which, in its blending of the fanciful, the delicate, and the grotesque, is said to 
have caught the inspiration of Shakespeare himself. He afterwards wrote music to 
accompany the whole of the play. His Ides of Mngal is a fine memorial of the impres- 
sion left upon him by the wild scenery of the western Highlands. His letters from 
Italy also siiow^ liow^ profoundly he wuas afteeted by that glorious land — the true home of 
art. Mendelssohn subsecpiently attempted to start a musical theater for the cul- 
tivation of high art, at Dilsseldorf, but it did not succeed. In 1835 he accepted the 
directorship of the Leipsic concerts. Here he was in the center of the musical world of 
sGermany, and was stimulated to his highest and most brilliant efforts; yet it was in Eng- 
land that Mendelssohn first met with a reception proportionate to his genius. His 
oratorio of St. Paul, after being performed at Dresden and Leipsic, was produced 
under his own management at the Birmingham festival, Sept. 20, 1837, and created quite 
sa furor. It and his other oratorio of Elijah, on w^hich he labored for nine years, and wliick 
was first brought out at the Birmingham festival of 1846, are reckoned bis two great- 
est works. He died at Leipsic Nov. 4, 1847. Among his best-known compositions are 
iiis music for G-oethe’s Walpufgisnacht, the Antigone and QSdipus of Sophocles, AthciUe, 
sand a great number of splendid sonatas, concertos, trios. In his Leider ohne Worte (songs 
without words), he has achieved a great and novel triumph. Mendelssohn’s character, 
which was even finer than his genius, is charmingly delineated in his Letters wdiich have 
been translated from the German by lady Wallace' (London, 1862). 

MENDES, a city of ancient Egypt in the delta Parvum, and near the coast. It gave 
iname to the Mendesian district, and was its chief city. It w'^as near the point whore the 
Mendesian arm of the Nile enters the lake of Tanis. It was a place of importance in 
the time of the Pharaohs, and noted for the manufacture of a perfume called Mendu- 
mum unguentum. The deity there worshiped was in the form of a goat, and called Pan 
by the Greek writers. Mendes gradually disappeared from history, being in ruins in 
the 1st c. B.c,, hut in its vicinity arose the city of Thmius, 

MENDEZ-PINTO, Fernam, 1510-83, b. Portugal; at first a servant to a gentleman 
in Portugal. He sailed for the East Indies in 1537, in the hope of making a fortune. 
The ship on which he embarked was captured by the Turks, and he was sold a slave. 
Finally, by the good offices of the governor of Ormus, who had redeemed Mm from 
slavery, he was enabled to go to India, wdiere he remained for many years. He 
•returned to Portugal, in 1558. He •wrote an account of his travels, which was published 
in 1614, and translated into French in 1654. It contains much curious information in 
Tegard to the geography and social condition of the east ; but it indicates great credulity 
or a want of veracity on the part of its author. 

MENDICANCY, (See Poor and Poor Laws, ante) Mendicants are practically 
ail persons who gain a livelihood by beggary; a definition excluding those who are will- 
ing to work but cannct, owing to lack of demand for labor; and those who temporarily 
^receive assistance because of ill-health or other misfortune. The class we are consid- 
ering does not exist in uncivilized or savage society. Yet among the least highly civil- 
ized we find it flourishing— as in Egypt, and in the case of the lazzaroni of Italy, In 
.large cities mendicancy lias become an art, and professional beggars are found in 
London, Paris, and New York, wlio have amassed large sums of money by the constant 
pursuit of a trade which with them has ceased even tc be precarious. While we may pos- 
sibly, with some degree of justice, find the origin of professional beggary in the course 
not only pursued by, but enjoined- upon the o"rders of, mendicant friars in central and 
southern Europe, it is certain that the concentration of wealth, the decline in the value 
of money in the minds of those by whom it has been easily obtained, and the conse • 
quent habit of lavish giving, must eventually have brought this condition into being, 
-even though the church had not encouraged its establishment. Twenty-five years ago 
.(1855) it was said by an English writer that a three days’ rain about London would 
at any time bring 30,000 coster-mongers, or venders of provisions, to the verge of fam- 
ine. This is suggestive. The precarious character of the vocation of many of the 
lower classes of laboring people, and the imminent danger in •which they constantly 
are, must be a grave temptation to the pursuit which we are considering. In thickly 
settled towns and cities the chances of gaining the necessities of life are certainly greater 
in this line than in many trades. It is not liable to the fluctuations occasioned by 
fashion, or changing taste; by the influence of the seasons; or by the other numerous 
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vicissitudes wMcli deprive ordinary trades of tlie element of certainty of retxirn. Tlie' 
;; professional beggar is not limited to any special range, but may vary his hunting-ground 

f by necessity, caprice, or accident, and he equally certain of success. Also there are 

Y peculiar attractions in mendicancy for the uneducated and unskilled, yet not lawless 

portion of a population, in its comparative freedom from restraint; its opportunity for 
roving, and for a wild companionship with congenial spirits, precluded by the social 
order'of a regular business life; and, finally, the charm and satisfaction which it offers, 
of gaining something for nothing; of living on humanity without labor yet without 
crime; of satisfying the stern natural sense of justice which exists in the bosom of the 
■ unfortunate and" the indigent, hy making the rich support the poor— yet without com- 
pulsion. It may also be considered as one of the compensating forces of the social 
organism, occasioned by the reaction from extreme wealth to extreme poverty, and 
formulated in an unreasonable demand, answered by a groundless concession; in fact a 
humanitarian paradox. 

The difficulty of dealing with troverty justly, and with a due sense of its various 
causes and results, has been a social problem ever since there lias been any society; and 
quite the most difficult part of this problem to handle wisely, or to control at all, has 
been mendicancy. The same English writer to whom we have already referred, in 
writing generally on the charities and poor of London, says: ‘‘But the great problenx 
which perplexed our ancestors less than ourselves, onl}^ because in a less crowded state* 
of society social evils were more easily dealt with, was mendicancy. In every commu- 
nity there must always he some who cannot dig, and in the most primitive there are 
always some who will not, and are not ashamed to beg. From the earliest times the 
sturdy mendicant has constituted himself the representative of the poor, in whose behalf 
the Gospel pleads so authoritatively. In that character he lounged at the convent-grate, 
j he devoured his dole at the baron’s hall-door, he clamored for alms at the church-porch, 

and in that capacity we presume he is accepted by tbe modern advocates (happily few 
in number) of indiscriminate alms-giving. But even in the most picturesque times, 
i when he pretended to show the scallop-shell from the holy land in his hat, or perhaps 

I the scars of infidel 'sabers on his body, he was but a good-for-nothing vagabond.'’ The 

enactment of the poor-law in queen Elizabeth’s reign has been attributed to a necessity 
occasioned by the dissolution of the convents, which were supposed to feed the poor to 
such an extent as to make the necessity when they ceased to exist. That this was not 
true is shown by the fact that acts for the suppression of mendicancy were passed 
before the dissolution of the monasteries. The act of Elizabeth was passed from a desire- 
.. to effect a social reform, and similar acts were passed in succeeding reigns down to the* 
present, and for the same reason. But though from time to time acts against able-bod- 
ied paupers were multiplied, the vagrant continued to prefer idleness and independence- 
to work or the" poor-honse, and by degrees the number of beggars swelled, till they 
exceeded the powers of the beadle and constable to arrest, and of the jail or poor-house 
to contain, and actually acquired an almost legalized existence. At the close of the great 
Europcari war the evil had reached its height ; ostentatiously loathsome objects paraded 
: the great thoroughfares; professional beggars, by a police of their own, quartered the 

towns among them, and in 1818 an association was formed in London to accomplish 
i what the state had failed in doing. This organization took the name of the society for 

the suppression of mendicity. A large staff of paid agents wms engaged, and the com- 
mittee for its management counted among its members many naval and military men,, 
trained to habits of order and system; and who, being without professional empioy- 
r ment, brought their administrative talents to the service of the new society. This organ- 

• ization did good work, and was the foundation of metliods which have since been 

i applied with success; and mendicancy has largely diminished. The reform movement 

! in England in 1834, and new legislation, still further lessened the evil; yet so acute and 

well informed an observer as the rev. Charles L. Brace says that ‘‘ the conclusion of all 
European experience is that nothing can permanently affect tbe evil of mendicity hut 
a general diffusion of prosperity, morality, and intelligence,” certainly affording, a 
gloomy outlook for the fuliire, both in Europe and America; since concentration of 
wealth, rather than its diffusion, seems to have become the order of society ; and the 
probability of general “pi'osperity, morality, and intelligence, ” in the face of that tend- 
1 eacy, is, to say the least, remote. 

i The theory held by many that pauperism bears a direct relation to the price of com 

would seem to have been practically disposed of by the statistics of the sums expended 
! in relief from 1813 to I860 in England. By these it ‘is seen tliat while there w^as a steady 

? decline in the amount from about £6,650,000 in 1818 to £5,550,000 in 1859, the differ- 

, ence of 20 per cent vras far less than it should liave been to sustain the theory. For 
: the price of corn had fallen during the 46 years, from 125s. per quarter to 42s. 9d., or 

; sixty-six per cent. And this fact goes far to sustain the assertion that pauperism, and 

( equally or even more, mendicancy, rely for their fluctuations in degree upon causes 

; outside of all such material considerations. 

^ The history of mendicancy in France attests the antiquity of the profession, and offers^ 

some pertinent facts. Tims, as early as the middle of the 14th c., in the reign of king 
I ilohn, it was found necesSfiry to issue an ordinance commanding all able-bodied beggarS' 

I ^ find work or leave Paris, with the alternative of imprisonment, the pillory, and brand- 
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iBg, according to the number of offenses against the law. A similar act was passed ia 
1418; but Francis I. rescinded both, and instead directed the public authorities to set 
tliose persons indicated to work, if necessary by_ force. But it was found that severe 
laws had but little effect in suppressing the evdl; and though in 1627 beggars were 
directed to be impressed into the naval service, and even expatriated by being sent to 
the Indies, work-houses were established in France, and thins a new system ivas begun. 
In 1688, all previous plans having failed, a law wms enacted forcing every beggar to 
leave Paris, on pain of being sent to the galleys. Even this harsh measure was incom- 
petent to relieve the city of mendicants, much less the entire kingdom; and in 1698 it 
w^as estimated that one-tenth of the entire population were beggars. The work-house 
plan was now tried again; and in four years 80 of these w^ere established. These institu- . 
tions not only did not succeed in rooting out the evil, but they were found to be, instead 
of self-supporting, as was anticipated, a severe tax on the state. They weic gradually 
suppressed, and at present very few exist. Mr. Brace remarks as to the various Frenck 
methods : “ Thus, during five centuries every species of penaltjr and punishment has been 
tried in vain in France to repress mendicity. Humane legislation has been equally 
a failure; and the sum of all experience in that country is that all legal means fail 
to reach this great evil. ” But the fact is that there is less mendicancy, as there is less 
pauperism in France, in proportion to its population, than there is in any other country 
in Europe, or in the United States. And it would appear that to seek for the cause of 
this fortunate condition we must analyze the effect of the French land laws. For the 
fact that in France, where there is no laiv of entail for landed property, and wdiere 
a father cannot by will alienate this species of property in any one direction ; but where, 
on the contrary, land is divided among all the heirs, on the death of the owner, there 
must of necessity be such a subdivision of land that the existence of pauperism on 
a large scale becomes practically impossible: the result being that the land is divided 
among a larger number of owners than is the case with any other country. Another 
and curious reason for the condition of France as regards pauperism is found in the 
fact of the apparently stationary condition of her population. Between 1851 and 1876 
the population increased only about 8 per cent, and was nearly what it was in 1870. 
The birth-rate in Prance is only 26 in a thousand, being far below that of any other 
country. An ingenious Frenchman bases on tliis condition the positive prosperity of 
his country, on the ground that the number of nou-producers is lessened, and so much 
less drain on the resources of the country for their support is the result. 

The record of pauperism and mendicancy in the United States has been similar 
to that of England in its general conditions. The class of beggars in the large cities and 
towms has been supplemented by that of “tramps.” These are comparatively recent in 
their origin in the United States; and it is not improbable that they were originally an 
exportation from England, where they have long been a feature of pauperism. They 
have increased greatly in mimber in recent years, and in Massachusetts alone there were 
said to be a few years ago 25,000 of tliese peripatetic beggai's. It is certain, also, that 
they are to a certain extent organized, that they associate with each other, and that tii^ 
communicate by signs and marks placed whore they can be found by the initiated. 
The proportion in Massachusetts applied to the entire population would give 750,000 as 
the number of tramps in the entire country, or one in 66. In England, in 1867, the 
number of tramps was returned, on a certain specified night, at 33, 191 —very little more 
than the number in Massachusetts alone, and in the proportion of 1 to 666. Yariom 
efforts have been made in the U-nted States in the special direction of reducing the 
number of ti*amps, culminating in tlie passage of severe “ tramp laws” in Massachusetts 
and few other states. These laws are of very recent enactment, and their effect has 
not yet been made known. It is probable that unless similar legislative action took 
place in all the states the effect would be only to drive them from one state to another. 

IffiEH'BICJAHT OEBEES, certain religious associations in the Koman clmrch, which, 
carrying out the principle of religious ""poverty and self-lnimiliation to its fullest extent, 
make if a part of their profession' to denude themselves of all property, whether real or 
persomd, and to subsist upon alms. As the scriptural foundation of this practice, the 
w^ords of our Lord (Matt. xix. 21) to the young man who sought counsel of him, and 
again (verses 27-30) to his owui disciples, are commonly alleged, both by the mendicant 
orders and in general by all wlio profess what is called evangelical poverty. In, the 
mendicant orders alms are commonly collected by the lay- brothers ; in some, by actual 
solicitation; in others, by the ringing of the convent bell when the stock of provisions is 
exhausted. Formerly siich orders -were numerous in the church; but by a decree of the 
second council of Lyons in 1274 the mendicant orders were limited to four— the Domioi • 
cans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and xAugustinians or Austin friars. ^ See these articles, 
also Fbiaks. The rule by which individuals are denied the possession of even personal 
property is strictly understood in Catholic countries. In England and Ireland it was 
considerably relaxed, but of late years has been enforced with increasing exactness. 

MEKBIP HILLS, a range in tlie northern part of Somersetshire, England, extend in a 
n.w. and s.e. direction, and are about 25 m. in length by from 3 to 6 m. in breadth. In 
former limes the moors of Mendip were attached to the crown as a royal forest, and 
, were frequently hunted over by the Saxon and Morman kings. A considerable portioa 
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of the range is now under cultiyation. The summit is Black down, 1100 ft. in height. 
The lead and calamine mines of Mendip (called groom, the miners being called 
were in operation before the dawn of history. 

MENBIZABAL, Juan Alvabbz y, 1790-1853 ; b. in Cadizy son of a Jew, brought 
up ill trade, placed in a bank, where he quarreled with the ^ principal, and first noted as 
a politician in connection with the republican movement in Spain between 1819 and 
1823; for which he obtained in England timely loans. In 1824, banished from Spain, 
he established a commercial house in London; was the medium of a loan to Dom Pedro 
in 1837, to Spain in 1833, and was recalled in 1835 by Toreno to take charge of the depart- 
ment of finance. He returned to Spain with the mat of a completed loan of £1,150,000, 
made in London. After great boasts of what he would do, followed by small results, 
be was displaced in May, 1836, and, though twice called back to the portfolio of finance, 
was not afterwards distinguished. 

MEhTDOd'HO, a co. in n.w. California, having the Pacific ocean for its w. boundary, 
the Mayacmas mountains for its s.e., and the continuation of the Shasta mountain range 
for its e. boundary: 3,650 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 12,800—10,393 of American birth, 1613 col- 
ored. It is drained by the Eel river and the South Pork in the e., the Russian river in 
the s., and the Novarro river. Its surface is mountainous, furnishing good grazing 
pastures, and is diversified by lakes, fertile valleys, and immense forests of redwood, 
used for building-timber, grow along the coast Its soil is very fertile, and adapted to 
the production of grain, fruit, and dairy products. Horses and cattle are raised, and 
large numbers of sheep. Wool and lumber are the chief products. It has several 
excellent harbors. County seat, Ukiah. 

MERDO'TA, a village of La Salle co., 111., at the junction of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy, and the Illinois Central railroads. Pop. of village, exclusive of town- 
ship, 1043. It has 2 churches, 2 graded public schools, a library, 2 banks, an iron 
foundry, an organ manufactory, and a weekly newspaper. 

MERDOZA, a province of the Argentine confederation, South America, along the c. 
of the Andes, bounded on the n. by the province of S. Juan, on the e. and n.e. by 
S. Luis, on the s. and s.e. by Buenos Ayres, and on the w. by Chili; about 34,00t) 
sq.m. ; pop. about 65,000. The w. part of the province is traversed by a part of the 
Andes chain, from which the surface slopes down to the Mendoza river, at which a 
great plain begins to stretch eastward. This plain is sandy, but with proper irrigation 
produces good crops of barley, maize, wheat, and lucerne. Apart from the cereal crops 
the chief productions are wines, brandy, tallow, and soap. Hides and dried fruits are 
exported to Chili. There are a few silver mines, and copper is known to exist in quan- 
tities, but the veins have not as yet been worked. There are extensive saline deposits; 
and shales, slates, gypsum, and limestone are found. Rain and dew are infrequent, 
except along the s. boundary; elsewhere artificial irrigation has to be resorted to, as 
even grass will not grow on the e. plains without it. Mendoza is one of the federal 
states of the Argentine republic, but practically manages its own affairs by means of a 
governor and an assembly. The capital of the province is Mendoza, built on a plain, 
2,891 ft, above the level of the sea. Pop. about 10,000. 

MElfBD'ZA, the capital of a department of the same name in the Argentine republic 
(q.v.), is situated on the eastern base of the Andes, 110 ra. e.n.e. of Santiago, and at a 
height of 2,891 ft. above sea-level It was totally destroyed by an earthquake in 1861, 
when its buildings were demolished, and most of its inhabitants, 15,000 in number, 
perished ; but it is rapidly recovering, 

MENDOZA, Antonio be, 1495-1552; b. Granada; was appointed viceroy of Mexico 
by Charles Y. April 17, 1535, invested with full power of rule. In the administration of 
the government he made many wise and benevolent reforms, especially m regard to the 
Indians who had been the victims of much suffering. In 1536 he introduced into the 
city of Mexico the first printing-press brought to the country; established a mint, at 
which the first coining, in the same year, was done by his orders; promoted agriculture 
and developed the mining wealth of the land, and founded the first college there. He 
repressed a serious Indian revolt, wisely tempering rigor with justice. In 1551 he was 
transferred to the viceroyalty of Peru. He was the first of 64 viceroys in Mexico, and 
his government was the longest and most distinguished of all. 

MEKBOZA, Don Diejgo Hurtado be, a Spanish classic, distinguished also as a states- 
man and a gen., was b. at Granada about 1503, studied there and at Salamanca; and 
shortly after leaving the latter university was sent by the emperor Charles Y. as ambas- 
sador to Yenice, Later, he was present at the council of Trent as imperial plenipoten- 
tiary, and in 1547 was appoicted ambassador to the papal court, xls a gen., he was 
successful in subjugating Siena, Which was handed over to Cosmo I. Medici, as a fief 
of the Spanish crown. His position, however, was a difficult one; he was hated both by 
pope and people, and in 1554 the emperor recalled him. During his residence in Italy 
he showed the greatest zeal in collecting literary treasures, especially ancient MSS. He 
sent learned men for that purpose to Mount Athos, and also took advantage of the regard 
entertained for him by Soliman the magnificent, sultan of Turkey. In 1568 an affair of 
^gallantry terminated in his banishment from court. He withdrew to Granada, where h« 
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spent Ills last years in writing Ms Qmrra eontm los Mormos (history of the war against 
the Moors— first published — with parts omitted— in 1610, and in a complete form in 1776, 
by Portalegre, who prefixed a life of the author). This work is regarded by Mendoza’s 
countrymen as a masterpiece. Mendoza died in 1575. His library is now one of the 
ornaments of the EscuriaL In his poetical epistles he gave his country the first good 
model for that form of composition. His sonnets and serious poems are of inferior 
merit. ■ 

MENDOZA, I^rioo Lopez de, Marquis of Santillana, 1398-1458, b. Spain; son of 
the grand admiral of Castile, and grandson of the poet Pero Gonzalez Mendoza. His ^ 
father died during Inigo’s infancy, and the family estates, the most extensive in Cas- 
tile, were seized by the ruling nobles of the kingdom. But Inigo recovered them, 
either in the courts or on the field, before he was out of his minority. He took a prcnii- 
nent share in the military and political affairs of Castile, and was created marquis of 
Santillana after the battle of Olmedo. After the fall of the constable Alvarado de Luna, 
Mendoza retired from public aftairs, and devoted himself to literature. His poetry is 
largely unpublished, though some of it is contained in different collections of songs. He 
was familiar with Italian and Proven 9 al literature, and many of his most charming 
poems show the effect of Provencal influence. He introduced the sonnet into Spain, but 
his own sonnets are of little value. He imitates Dante, in his poems on the death of the 
marquis of Villena and on the coronation of Jordi. The most important of his poetical 
works is %\\e Gomedieta de Ponm; his most pleasing poem is called a SenmiiUa, ov little 
mountain song, and was composed in honor of a little shepherdess, “the milkmaid of 
sweet Finojosa.” In Spain itself Ms Bef rabies, a collection of rhymed proverbs, isTiis 
most popular work. His principal though perhaps doubtful service to Spanish poetry 
was his introduction of allegory into poetical composition. 

MENDOZA, Juan Gonzales de, 1540-1617; b. Toledo, Spain; of a wealthy and dis- 
tinguished family. He joined the army, but resigned after some years to enter the order 
of St. Augustine ; was sent by Philip II. to China in 1580, where he spent three years 
in gaining infoiiiiation as to the politics, commerce, manners, and customs of the country. 
He spent two years in Mexico before returning to Spain. He published an account of 
his observations in China in a work entitled Bistoria de las Gosas mas Notables Bitos y 
Gostumbres del Qran Beyno de la China. An English translation appeared in 1588, and 
It was reprinted by the Hakluyt society in 1853-54. Father Mendoza was successively 
bishop of the Lipari islands, vicar-apostolic of Mexico, and bishop of Chiapas and of 
Popayan, New Granada, where he died. 

MENDOZA, Pedko de, 1487-1537, b. Spain; an official in the service of Charles V. 
In 1535 he went on a voyage to South America for the purpose of exploring the south 
of that continent, and with authority to take possession of and colonize it in the name 
of Spain. Made governor of the territory iie was to conquer, he left vSpain with a fleet 
of 12 ships, containing 800 men. At Ilio Janeiro, Osorio, the vice-admiral, was mur- 
dered by some of his subordinates. Mendoza then sailed up the Rio de la Plata, and 
laid the foundations of the city of Buenos Ayres, where he established a colony. His 
brother, GonzalOj went to Paraguay and founded Asuncion in 1536. The colony at 
Buenos Ayres did not prosper from the first, x^side from the privations to which the 
colonists were exposed, and the mortality incident to a community not yet accustomed 
to a new climate, the settlement was constantly attacked by the neighboring Indian 
tribes, and brought to the verge of destruction. Mendoza, after many disai^pointmeiits, 
died on his voyage back to Spain. 

MENELA'tTS, in ancient Greek legend, was king of Lacedaemon,, the younger brother 
of Agamemnon, and husband of the famous Helen. The abduction of his wife by Paris 
is represented as the cause of the Trojan war. After the fall of Troy he sailed with 
Helen for his own land; but his fleet was scattered by a storm, and he wandered for 
eight years about the coasts of Cyprus, Phenicia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Libya. After 
his return lie lived at Sparta with his wife Helen in great style and happiness. 

MENENDEZ DE AVILES, Pedro, 1519-74; b. at Aviles, Spain. Educated to 
the sea, he for many years commanded a privateer which was the terror of the French 
corsairs. By Philip II, he was given a commission in the regular navy and made capt. 
gen. of the India fleets. In this position he won important victories over the pirates, 
and was of great service in successfully transporting to Philip the reinforcements which 
carried the day at the battle of St. Quentin. <3n June 29, 1565, he sailed from Cadiz with 
a fleet of 34 vessels with the intention of founding a colony in Florida, of which he had 
been appointed adelantado. The French Huguenots had already established a foot-hold 
near the mouth of the St. John’s river, under the leadership of Mbault. The Spaniards 
were by far the most powerful in numbers and equipments, and in the ensuing contest 
the main French stronghold, fort Caroline, was captured, many of the colonists were 
massacred, and when those who had escaped to the ships of Rihault were wrecked and 
in a starving condition, Menendez received their surrender, promising to spare them; 
but, with a treachery and cruelty almost beyond belief, violated his plighted word and 
slew nearly all of them. Many were hanged and left bearing inscriptions stating that 
the}" were killed “ not as Frenchmen, but us herctips.” When, soon after, the atrocity 
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was avenged by the French adventurers under Dominique de Gourgues, the Spaniard* 
were hung upon the same trees, with placards stating that they were executed “ not as 
Spaniards, but as cut-throats and murderers. ’’ It wuis in this expedition that St. Augus- 
tine was discovered and named. Other posts were established by Menendez further up 
tlie coast, as at cape Canaveral and Port Royal. Menendez returned to Spain, but still 
controlled the affairs of the new colonies. In 1572 he again visited the w^estern continent 
and carried his explorations still further. He was recalled and ordered to the command 
of a fleet to be employed in the war with the Low Countries; but died at Santander while 
engaged in fitting out his vessels. 

ME'NES, the first king of the first Egyptian dynasty, who built Memphis, made foreign 
conquests, introduced luxury, and was subsequently devoured by a hippopotamus. 
During his reign there was a revolt of the Libyans. His name marks a great chronological 
epoch, being placed by chronologists 3643, 3892 b.c., or even 5702 b.c. Stricter chro- 
nologists make his accession 2717 b.c. This name, which signifies the conductor, has 
been found on inscriptions, but no contemporary monuments of him are known. —Bun- 
sen, Egypt s Place, ii. p. 579; Lepsius, Ednigbucli, quellentaf,, p. 5; Manetho, p: 

386; l^ole, IL S., iS?r. p. 219. 

MEEEI, or Menpeici, a t. of Sicily, in the province of Girgenti, 43 m. s.s.w. of 
Palermo, crowns a long bare height, about 3 m. from the coast. Pop. 9,900. 


MENG'fcV Ajstton Rafael, a modern German artist and writer on art, b. at Aussig, in 
Bohemia, Mar. 12, 1728. His father, Israel Mengs, was himself a painter, but possessed 
of very mediocre talent, and from him young Rafael received his first mstructioiis in art. 
At the age of thirteen he went to Rome, where he remained three years, rigorously 
devoting his whole time to the study of the works of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
others of the old masters. On his return to Dresden in 1744 he was appointed court- 
painter to Augustus III., king of Poland and Saxony, but received permission at the 
same time to go back to Rome. Here he established his reputation by a picture of the 
Holy Family.” The young peasant-girl who sat for the Virgin so charmed the painter 
by her beauty that he subsequently passed over to the Roman Catholic church, and mar- 
ried her. In 1754 lie accepted the presidency of the newly instituted academy of paint- 
ing at Rome. Within the next few years he executed the frescos in the church of San 
Eusebio, and those of “ Apollo and the Muses on Parnassus” for cardinal Albani; besides 
which he copied Raphaers “School of Athens” for lord Percy, and painted several 
original pictures in oil, among which may be mentioned a “Cleopatra,” a “Holy 
Family,” and a “Magdalene.” In 1761 he went to Madrid, on an invitation from Charles 
III. of Spain, and while there executed a great variety of works, the best-known of 
which is his “Aurora;” hut ill-health and the intrigues of enemies induced him to return 
to Italy. He bad no sooner amved than Clement XiV. employed him on a large alle- 
gorical subject for the Vatican library, representing Janus dictating to History, who 
appears in the act of writing. After three years he again visited Spain. To this'period 
belongs his most celebrated effort; it represents the apotheosis of the emperor fi’rajan, 
and is executed on the dome of the grand saloon in the royal palace at Madrid. Ill- 
health, however, again forced him to leave Spain. On his way back to Italy he stopped 
at Monaco, where he painted his picture of the “Nativity,” reckoned by many to be his 
finest piece. Shortly after reaching Rome he died, June 29, 1779. Mengs’s works are 
c^ireful and elaborate imitations of the gi*eat masters. He lx)rrowed the technical quali- 
lies of a painter in high perfection, but the living soul of genius, the quickening and 
creative power of imagination, was not his. His works, therefore, though lofty in their 
subjects, seldom exhibit more than a correct and cultivated taste. Mengs’s writings were 
edited in Italian by iVzara in 1780. There is an English translation (Lond. 1796), 

MElTGr-TSE (i.e., the teacher Meng; earlier, Meng-ko; Latinized by the Jesuits into 
Mencius), a Chinese sage, b. in the beginning of the 4th c. b.c., in the village of Tseoii, 
in the present district of Shan-timg. jBe died about 317 b.c. Meng-tse is the greatest of 
the early Confucians. His father died while Meng-tse was very young; but he was edu- 
cated with such admirable care by his mother that the phrase “ mother of Meng ” has 
become a proverb for an excellent preceptress. At this period China was divided into a 
number of states, all acknowledging the suzerainty of the emperor of Tseu. Meng-tse 
traveled to several courts, seeking to introduce liis doctrines of “ virtue ” and “Justice;” 
but imfortunately, as too frequently happens, he found that princes and great men did 
not admire these things so much as poor scholars. His conversations with rulers and 
state-functionaries, with his disciples and acquaintances, were taken down by his 
admirers. They form Xhe HM-, otherwise called the book of Meng-tse— the fourth of 
the Pour Books. See Confucius. Many of the thoughts are exquisitely true, sugges- 
tive, and subtle. Several translations of it have been published, but they fall far short 
of the energ}% sententiousness, freshness, and vivacity of the original. ‘One of the best 
is the Latin version of Stanislas Julien, 12 vols. (Paris, 1824), There is also an English 
one by Collie (Malacca, 1828), and another by Pauthier (Paris, 1851). 

MENHA'DEK, Alma Tnenlmden, a fish of the same genus with the shad (q.v.), which 
is caught in great quantities on the coasts of New York and New England during the 
summer months, when it visits them for the purpose of spawning. Its length is from 8 
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to 14 inches; the color of the upper parts is greenish brown, the belly silvery, a black 
spot on the shoulder, the whole surface iridescent. The menhaden is not a very palaife^ 
able fish, but is rich in oil, which is used by painters, and is considered superior to linseed 
oil Great quantities of this fish are taken in some seasons, and are sold for manure, one 
■fish being considered equal to a shovelful of barn-yard manure, and 2,500 sufficient for 
an acre of land. 

MEKIER, EMiLE-JusTm, 1826-81 ; b. Paris ; in early life studied with Aifiia, Du- 
mas, and Pelouze, to become versed in the science of chemistry. He established large 
laboratories at St. Denis, wMch he freely opened for the use of students and scientific 
men. In 1859 he founded an annual prize for researches -into the nature and properties 
of drags, and in 1864 organized a school of practical chemistry, devoting the sum of 
10,000 francs to establish lecture-courses on this subject. In me town, of IRoisiel, he 
built at his own expense model schools for the entire population, and gave 10,000 francs 
to be distributed among the school teachers in the different departments of France who. 
reported the largest attendance of scholars. At one time he was at the head of the most 
important wholesale drug and chemical business in France, situated in the old quartier 
du Temple, in Paris. iSetiring from this business, he undertook the manufacture of 
chocolate on a grand scale, and laid the foundation for a colossal fortune. He found€id 
Ms factories at Hoisiel, where he established a thriving settlement of pretty and conve- 
nient houses for his operatives, wdth schools, a hospital, baths, and other institutions for 
health and comfort. His factories ei'entually reached a trade of $5,000,000 per annum, 
and M. Men ier became one of the wealthiest men in France. He resided in Paris in a 
palatial dwelling in the pare Monceaux, where he gathered together a remarkable and 
liighly valuable collection of objects of art and mrtiL In 1879 he purchased the chateau 
■of Hoisiel for the sum of $2,000,000. He was also the owner in Nicaragua of a section 
•of territory 25 ra. sq., and another tract of 6,000 acres on lake Nicaragua. Here were 
Ms plantations of cocoa- trees, whose product he made into chocolate at his factories in 
Hoisiel In 1862 M. Menier was chairman of one of the international juries of the Lon- 
don exhibition; at the Paris exhibition of 1867 he was commissioner for the republics 
of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. During the Franco-Prussian war he organized an ambu- 
lance corps, and was present during several battles, caring personally for the wmunded. 
In 1870 he entered political life, being elected a member of the conseil-general of Seine- 
•et-Mame, and later was returned to the chamber of deputies. He was also one of the 
few Frenchmen who had been elected members’ of the Oobden club. M. Menier devoted 
much of his time and influence during the latter years of his life to establishing closer 
'Commercial relations between France and the United States, and was one of the princi- 
pal promoters of the Franco-American treaty of commerce, which he sought strenuously, 
by means of intelligent and skillful agents, to render acceptable to the two countries. 
In this effort he had only been partially successful at the time of his death. 

MEHIFEE, a co. in e. Kentucky, bounded on the n.e. by the Licking, and s. by 
the Red river, both tributaries of the Kentucky ; 450 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 5,410. The surface 
is hilly and broken, but not unfertile. The chief products are Indian corn, wheat, and 
oats. Sheep-grazing is a prominent industry. Chief town, Frenchburg. 

MENIK, a frontier t, of West Flanders, Belgium, on the left bank of the Lys, 
which separates it from France, 30 m. s.s.w. of Bruges. It was formerly fortified, out 
its works have been demolished, and it is now a dismal and lifeless town, with some 
manufactures. Pop, 76, 11,337. 

MEKING-I'TIS (Gr. meninx, a membrane) is the term employed in medicine to desig- 
nate inflammation of the arachnoid and pia-mater (the middle and innermost of the 
membranes investing the brain). - 

This disease has been divided into three stages — the symptoms of the first being those 
of excitement, resulting from inflammation ; those of the second being those of compres- 
sion, showing that an effusion of fluid into the arachnoid cavity has taken place; while 
those of the third stage vary accordiog as convalescence or death is the result. 

Meningitis is especially apt to occur in children of a tuherculous diathesis, in which 
case the disease is usually described as acute hydrocephalus (q.v.). Scarlatina, measles, 
and other diseases caused by a blood-poison, may induce it in children. In adult life, 
the disease may often be traced to the action of typhous and marsh poisons, to intemper- 
ance, sunstroke, mechanical injuries, etc. . 

When the disease is due to any of the above-named blood-poisons, or to any constitu- 
tional cause, little can be done effectually in the way of special treatment. When it 
arises from mechanical injuries, bleeding, calomel, active purgatives, and cold applica- 
tions to the head are often of use. Tlie patient should be kept on low diet, and all men- 
tal excitement should be most carefully avoided, 

MEjSTINGI'TIS inflammation of the meninges. The meninges are the three 

investing membranes of the brain and spinal cord: the dura-mater, which lines the inter- 
nal surface of the cavities ; the pia-mater, which is in contact with the nervous substance ; 
•and the arachnoid, lying between the other two. Meningitis is generally confined to the 
-.arachnoid and pia-mater. Xn tiie former it is araeJmitis, and in the latter pieitis; but in. 
whichever membrane the inflammation commences the diagnosis between the two is 
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either difficult or impossible, and therefore the name meningitis is most applicable tO’ 
either or both. Inflammation of the cerebral meninges is called cerebral meningitis, and 
that of the spinal meninges, spinal meningitis. When the membranes of both brain and 
cord are involved, the aSection is called cerebro-spinal meningitis. Inflammation of the 
substance of the brain is ceredritis, while inflammation of the spinal cord is mgelitis (q.v.). 
Meningitis m.a,j he arranged under the following heads : 1. Inflammation of the dura- 
mater, or pachymeningitis. Cerebral meningitis, acute and chronic, including liieu- 
niatic meningitis. 3. Tubercular meningitis. 4. Spinal meningitis, acute and chronic. 
6. Cerebro-spinal meningitis. 1. Inflammation of the dum-mater, or pachymeningitis (so* 
called because it is inflammatioh of the thick, tough membrane, the dura-mater), was first , 
described by Yirchow under the latter title, and also, in some cases, under that of hema- 
toma of the dura-mater. The inflammation may be on the outer surface of the dura-ma- 
ter next the osseous substance, but this form is of rare oceurrenee, and never takes place- 
except from injuries or osseous growths; it is to the affection attacking the inner surface 
of the dura-mater— that covered by the outer layer of the arachnoid membrane— -to* 
which attention is here called. A principal charaeterislic is the formation of adventi- 
tious membranes, wffiich appear to be repetitions of the araclmoid, resembling it in its; 
spider-web structure, not being false membrane, but having blood-vessels, which after a 
while rupture and cause extravasation of blood, which collects in cysts, thus constitut- 
ing the peculiar form called hematoma of the dura-mater. In some cases there are as. 
niany as twenty layers of membrane. The extent covered by these cysts varies. They 
are generally oval^ four or five inches long and a half an inch or more in thicknevSS,. 
containing from one ounce to sometimes more than a pound of blood. The brain beneath 
is, of course, compressed, anaemic, and often softened. The symptoms are, primarily, 
those of inflammation, and secondarily, those of pressure. The diagnosis is exceeding- 
ly difficult, and the termination is usually fatal, k Cerebral meningitis. Acute cerebral 
meningitis is not of very common occurrence, but nevertheless of great importance. The 
inflammation is of the same character as that which attacks other serous membranes — 
redness, with serum, coagulated fibrine or lymph, and pus; but fliese products are 
beneath, and not upon the surface of the arachnoid; in othei’ words, they are deposited in 
the meshes of the pia-mater. Generally both hemispheres are involved, constituting what- 
is called a bi-lateral affection. Post mortem examination often discloses the existence- 
of serum beneath the arachnoid, but this may follow atrophy or anaemia. The condition 
most to be relied on is lymph, in sufficient quantity to be seen, or pus. The affection 
may he caused by injuries to the head, sometimes by exposure to the sun. Indulgence 
in spirituous liquors is not an infrequent cause. Acute cerebral meningitis sometimes:' 
occurs in connection with acute rheumatism of the joints, and is then called rheumatic 
meningitis and cerebral rheumatism; and it is regarded as being produced bjr the same 
causes which produce arthritic rheumatism. Acute meningitis may he mistaken for 
cerebral congestion, and after recovery in cases where the disease has not passed into the* 
second stage, that of compression, it is often impossible to be certain as to what the 
affection has been, .congestion or inflammation. Typhoid fever has been mistaken for 
meningitis, when there has been much delirium, but the presence of diarrhea, tender- 
ness and gurgling on pressure in the right iliac region in typhoid fever, and the continu- 
ance of delirium in the latter affection, are sufficient to mark the distinction. Acute^ 
mania has some symptoms like those of acute meningitis, but there is not that morbid 
acuteness of the senses; moreover, in mania, fever and the symptoms of compression do- 
not follow the delirium. Acute meningitis is a verjl dangerous disease, some cases end- 
ing fatally in 36 hours; but the fatal cases rarely extend beyond 9 days. The most^ 
unfavorable symptoms are coma (q.v.), difficulty of swallowing, feebleness of pulse, and 
want of nervous sensibility (ansesthesia). Recovery frequently takes place after there- 
has been strabismus (see Sq-dinting-, anted, paralysis, and convulsions, but as a rule- 
more than half of the cases terminate fatally. 

Chronic cerebral meningitis, unconnected with a biberculous condition, is not of fre- 
quent occuri’ence, although not so rare as the acute form. In most instances it is a; 
sub-acute affectiqn from the commencement, and is very insidious in its character, the* 
symptoms being such as not to strongly attract attention. There is pain in the head, but. 
not usually violent, and the febrile symptoms are unimportant. Vomiting is common,, 
but as all these symptoms accompany other diseases, it is difficult to make the distinc- 
tion. There is often a degree of stupidity or apathy, accompanied by irritability wben 
aroused, and which, taken in connection with all the other symptoms and the circum- 
stances attending the inception of the disease, furnish to the experienced practitioner 
data for forming in most cases a correct judgment. 8 . Ttibermlom memnqitis. The* 
recognition of this form of meningitis is due to Guersaut in 1823, and Gerhard and Rufz: 
in 1888._ Post-mortem examination reveals usually at the base of the brain beneath the* 
arachnoid a fibrinous exudation, covering^ the pons-varolii, optic commissures and cere- 
bellum; but the most prominent feature is the presence of numerous minute granula- 
tions having the appearance of gray tubercles, such as are found in the lungs and spleen, 
in tuberculosis. These miliary tubercles, as they are called, are in the tract of the cere- 
bral vessels, and according to Bastian and others within sheaths which are peculiar to* 
the blood-vessels of the brain, and called perivascular sheaths, because surrounding the* 
l^ood-vessels. (These perivascular sheaths are also found in the liver, q. v.). The symp- 








toms are somewliat intermediate between tliose of acute and chronic simple meningitis^, 
but tlie affection is frequently preceded b}" signs of tubercles in the lungs. It general!}" 
attacks children between 2 and 7 years of age, rarely appearing during the first yeaiv 
but it is not confined to cMldbood. It usually commences with pain in the head, gener- 
ally in the forehead. Vomiting is a frequent and early symptom, and there is more 
fever than in simple chronic meningitis. Remissions usually take place daily, with 
increased symptoms during the night. Sometimes the headache is very severe, attended! 
by a short, sharp cry which has been called the “ cephalic cry.” There is great sensibil- 
ity to light and sound. The pupils, in this the first stage, are contracted, and the con ■ 
junctiva suffused. A prominent symptom is the hushed face which comes on in 
paroxysms, often preceding convulsions. In the second stage there is drowsiness and . 
less headache, although lancinating pains often occur. The pulse becomes less frequent, 
sometimes falling below the natural standard, and is often fluctuating and irregular 
The respiration also becomes irregular. The pupils are dilated, and not infrequently 
Unequal in size. Strabismus and oscillation of the eyeballs sometimes occur, and the 
patient often lies with the lids partially or widely open. There is often paralysis of one 
side of the face, and sometimes, more or less, of one side of the body. The muscles of 
the back of the neck often have tonic contractions, and there are sometimes contractions 
of the muscles of the limbs. There is almost always obstinate constipation in conse- 
quence of the sluggish and deranged condition of the nervous system, and there is- 
generally retention of urine. The duration varies from 1 to 3 weeks and is almost 
invariably, some say invariably, fatal. L Bpiml meningitis. This disease, like cerebral; 
meningitis, may be acute or chronic, and it is also rare; excluding casesarising from 
injury, even more rare than the cerebral affection. The pathological conditions are simi* 
lar to those in cerebral meningitis, but the symptoms are somewhat different, owing to* 
effects manifested through the spinal nerves. Pain is felt in the spine, passing to the 
extremities, and it is increased by movements of the body more than by pressure over 
the spinal column, and there is great increase of sensibility of the surface of the body. 
The pain is .referable to the posterior roots of the cord. Muscular contractions are 
referable to excitation by the disease of the anterior roots, sometimes causing the bend- 
ing of the body backwards, producmg the condition known as opisthotonos (q.v.). 
Sometimes the thoracic muscles are tire subject of tonic simsm, causing great difficulty 
of breathing (dyspnoea). These are the early symptoms; subsequently^ paralysis and; 
other symptoms follow, constituting the second stage. Acute spinal meningitis is rapid 
in its course, generally terminating fatally within 8 or 10 days. Asphyxia is the usual, 
mode of death, in consequence of spasm of the respiratory muscles, or, more frequently 
perhaps, from paralysis of the respiratory nerves. 

5. GeTehTo-spincbl Meningitis . This disease usually occurs as an epidemic, idiopathic 
cases being very rare. The epidemic form is a consequence of blood poisoning, and Is a 
very dangerous affection w'hich has sometimes extensively prevailed in different parts of 
the'^UnitS^ States and Europe. It has sometimes received the name of spotted fever in, 
consequence of the appearance of certain spots upon the skin in the course of the attack,, 
but the spots are not constant accompaniments. The latter name was applied to an epi- 
demic which prevailed in New" England between the years 1807 and 1816, from the symp- 
toms of which, as described, there is scarcely any doubt it was w"hat is now called cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis. This disease has been considered by some as a variety of typhus 
fever, but its greater suddenness and the absence of the characteristic mulberry rash of 
typhus prevent the general adoption of this view. The disease is usually ushered in wdtb. 
a chill followed by violent headache, vertigo, vomiting, and muscular rigidity passing into 
tetanus. There is here also, as in the other acute meningeal affections, increased sensi- 
tiveness of the skin; the face is pale, the pupils contracted, and the conjunctiva red. 
There is delirium, and usually as early as the second day in the more severe cases the- 
extensor muscles of the neck and back are strongly contracted. The delirium soon- 
passes into coma. According to Wunderlich there are three forms. In the first, the- 
most rapidly fatal, the temperature rises at the approach of death to 108° F , and con- 
tinues to rise for some hours after death. Iii the second form the fever has an irregular 
course and short duration. The third form is protracted and ^ with great variations in 
temperature. In the commencement of an attack of cerebro-spinal meningitis the pulse 
is often slowrer than in health, but sometimes is more frequent. It increases writli the dis- 
ease, but generally does not exceed 100 beats per minute till towards the fatal termina 
tion, w"hen it became very frequent. Headache is one of the most prominent symptoms. 
It was wumting in only one of 64 cases analyzed by x\mes. The pain is intense, lancinat- 
ing, and may be seated in the forehead, occiput, or the whole head. It is increased by 
noise, light, and. the motions of the body, and is persistent. There is usually pain alsa in 
the spine, but not always throughout its whole length, and the probability is that the 
pain corresponds in location wdth the seats of the inflanamation. In the less severe cases tho 
delirium is rather slow^er in being developed, and varies much in intensity. At first the 
patient appears stupid, and sometimes remains so, but often becomes wildly delirious, and 
struggles with his attendants. As a rule there is obstinate constipation in conseqpence of' 
the semi-paralyzed or deranged condition of the nervous system. The tongue varies 
in appearance,' sometimes being large and flabby, and showing marks made by the teeth. 
As the disease progresses it becomes dry and dark. Petechial spots are frequently 
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and tlie coarse, denoting different degrees of strictness in discipline, the flandrians and 
Waleiianders, named from tlie districts in which the disputants lived ; the orthodox — 
called from their leader, Dr. Samuel Apostool, Apostoolians— and the remonstrants 
were divided' ill their views concerning, vital .doctrines. ■ ■■ 

I. The Dutch Meni^onites. William, prince of Orange granted the Mennonites a 
■.settlement in the United Provinces near the end of the Idth century. In 1636 their 
confession of faith was published ; in 1636 an a.ssQciation was formed among them, and V 
was strengthened in 1649, which in its organization resembled in spme respects that of i 
t Jic present Congregationalists in the United States. As a result of this fellowship some of 
the rigorous rules of Menno and his successors were softened and improved. Each congre- 
gation chose its own pastor who was called an exhoiter, and, not being supported by 
his people, provided for himself in the best way he could by engaging in business or 
trade. Where no pastor could be obtained, the deacon and deaconess ministered respec- 
tively to the men and women. In the 17th and 18th c. persecution drove many of the 
Mennonites from Germany and Switzerland to Holland, so that at one time the denomi- 
nation, in what they regard as their parent country, contained at least 160,000 ^persons. 

In 1735 their theological seminary was established at Amsterdam, the students of which 
receive instruction In a part of the chapel that also contains the library. A knowded.ge 
of Latin and Greek is a necessary qualification for admission; the lectures are in Latin, 
;and instruction is provided in Hebrew, church history, physics, moral philosophy, aiid 
kindred studies. This institution was at first supported by contributions obtained in 
Amsterdam alone, but now churches in other places also send aid. ^ All the students 
have the ministry in view, and some of them receive aid from a public fund. The edu- 
cated ministry thus provided has made the denomination respectable among other Prot- 
estants, and has raised up theologians that are highly esteemed. In 1795 they obtained 
equality in law among other Protestants, and have since gradually formed themselves 
into one national body. In 1811 they united in forming a society to promote theological 
education. A foreign missionary society also receives general support. 

II. The Mennonites were numerous in Germany in the 17th century. In Moravia 
alone they amounted so 70,000. In 1633 they were expelled by Ferdinand II., and after 
a brief sojourn in Hungary and Transylvania removed to Russia. They wrere very 
numerous in eastern Prussia, especially at Dantzic, Marienburg, and Elbing, where their 
cleanliness and industry soon transformed desolate marsh grounds into gardens. But 
persecution compelled many of them to flee until after 1733, when the king removed 
•some restrictionsfrom them, so that they gradually increased again in numbers until 
1789, .when the right to acquire property In land was taken away, yet with all their 
hindrances they have maintained themselves in some parts of Prussia and have esx:)e- 
cially made the valley of the Vistula “ the garden spot of the land.” 

III. In 1786 Catharine II. invited the Mennonites to settle in Russia with other Ger* 
man emigrants, and between that time and the close of the century about 350 families 
found there a home, on and near the island of Khortiz, in the lower Dnieper. The privi- 
leges pledged to them were: Protection from all attacks; freedom of worship; a gift of 190 
.acres of land for each family ; exemption from taxation for ten years; money for their 
journey ; money and wood with which to establish themselves; freedom of trade and 
manufactures; the administration of oaths in their own way, and ^ierpetiial exemption 
from military service. These great advantages induced a large and constant Mennonite 
immigration into Russia until 1817, the new colonists settling near theii* brethren in the 
government of Taurid, and between the rivers Molotchua, Dnieper, and Tokmak; and 
from that time they continued to increase in numbers and prosperity. They were 
.always protected and favored by the government, and, chiefly through the character 
and efforts of Johann Gornies, preserved uninjured their German institutions, and 
habits. This remarkable man, without office or rank, though both were once and again 
4)ffered him by the government, exerted a very great influence over his countrymen and 
over the government in their behalf. Through his efforts, besides having their own schools 
and churches, and retaining their native language and -ways of living, they enjoyed also 
a kind of popular government among themselves; each group of towns being under a mag- 
istrate chosen by themselves from among themselves, andformingthe organ of communi- 
cation between* them and the imperial government. In 1861 the late emperor, Alex- 
ander II., gave new lands and confirmed all the old concessions to a colony of Mennonites 
who established themselves on the Volga. These lands, indeed, as well as those which ] 
CJathurine had given, were not altogether withotit restriction. The holders could 
bequeath them to their children or sell them to any of their own community, but could 
not part with them to any one except a Mennonite unless by express permission from 
the government. But within the last decade the conduct of the imperial government 
towards this community as well as towards other colonists has been greatly changed. 
In June, 1871, an edict, "addressed to all the colonists in the empire— German Lutherans 
;and Roman Catholics, as well as Mennonites, Bulgarians, and others to whom lands and 
privileges had been given— limited the period of exemption from military sery ice to ten 
jeam, with the proviso that, as to furnishing recruits, the laws ruling colonists should 
continue in force only till the publication of a general law on military duty. As such a 
lavr might be issued at any time, the Mennonites, with the rest, might be compelled to 
‘furnish recruits, notwithstanding their belief in the unlawfulness of war. The general 
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iiot allow emigration, but in this instance ten years were aliowefl ter- 
any to leave tlie empire who were unwilling to comply fully witli the laws InmiiT-fAl 
some'of the leading Mennonites concerning the best location 
answers highly favorable having been received from sevemi 

circulated widely among the people the 
sum of 120,000 was raised hv tbpir vninr.f«vTr , > ™ 


,.Fdi*oA AAA yci-u£tua, auu circuiaieu wicieiy among the peoDle th^ 

voluntaTV Contributions to send a delegation to visit 

theifre ton? ® .^“erica and report the result of their obsLvations on 

first Mennonites came to the United States in 1683, influenced clouhtless hv 
, e sentiments which the society of Friends held in common ■with them William Ponn 
? “"“r P^vinceof Pennsyivania. A^JeeS’ the tnd oto 
;3 families within half a century made there tlieir homes. In 1708 tliW built a sclioni 

T Germantown. In the following year another colony settled^i what is now 

ttTun “ several successive years °I 

that m 1735 500 faimlies were found in that county alone. Afterwards their dewnfl 
ants emigrated to various places in Maryland, Ohio, New York Indiana aicl oS.' 
At the present time, while they are most numerous in the states already mentioned some- 
of them are found m nearly every part of the land. The results S the^t rf 

houvhfllnd7on^^L''Srie?“^^^^^ the arrival of large numhers of families Ao have- 
uou^iii lanas on tiie prames of the west and in the southern states- and thev nmivihbv 

all the Eussian Mennonites. As they do’not publfsh^their sta' 
t ^^emng their numbers cannot bTmadl ^y^^ 

} Their bishops, ministers, and deacons are all cliosen bw 

grltuEouSv ^ Their pastors give their servicei 

1727 confession of faith was translated and published at Philadelphia ini 

^ denomination there are in Anierica- 1 The. 

^mtlTthe I’ost and profess to maintoin 
1 cipline of Simon Menno, 2. The A^?-f5 Mennonites ort^anized in 1fi4.7 hTr 

1^ 1856 tceLdZm’;^®^ denomination. 8. The SnoniMl 

previous secession. 4. The AmM Mennonites, who gkatlv 
for buttons Hookers, because they substitute^hooki 

•ind^^denpnd^fA^^^ but send their children to the public school^, 

taof “1 Mennonites. See Eaptists;: 

MEHOBRAMCHUS, Proteus of the Lakes, or Pish lizard a o-enn*? nf h<itrof»h 
whfch'^n?SP“®i''?iZu*’^w perenibranchiate amphibia of the order amphipneus?a' 
iTl nL if vZ • European proteus. See Peoteus, ante, the axolotl (q f ),X- 
month- ■hnfh’ii J^aenophome (q.v.) The menobranchus has a large head and 

mouth both upper jaw and palate armed with small sharp teeth* three branchial tnfta 
on each side of the short neck; tail compressed laterally Sd frifged with a S 
our limbs, each four-toed, the toes having no nails; small eyes ■without lids- larff^ 
ongue, movable only at tip; nostrils small and near the lip ^vhich is fleshy* boefv 

spoirea menobianch, which has an ashy gray color with darker <?nofc5 tm/l o ■j^-nTcrr, 
stripe extending from the snout over the eyes. It inhabits the o-reat lakes of "N’nrth 
it CJiamplain. Another species, if. lateralis, is dark brown- above and 

m to-iSde, ta o' 

c o a co. in the s.w. part of the upper peninsula of Michigan- bounded 

ViSfjjf dSY.£ysefc,“r. tk- 

-“f 
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llie Frencli-Inclian forces until the time of the revolutionary war, when a part of tlif 
tribe went over to the English. In the war of 1813 they again were with the English, 
mud aided in the capture of Mackinaw that year, and under their chief Souligny formed 
41 part of the Indian force In conimancl of the great chief Tecumseh at the siege of fort 
Meigs, on the Maumee, in 1818, and of the party repulsed hy col. Groghan at Bandusky 
about the same time. Mar, SO, 181'!, their chiefs by treaty ceded grants of land to 
Clarke, Edwards, and Choteau. Successive treaties %vere made between them and the 
U. S. government in 1825, 1827, 18S1, 1836, 1848, 1852, and 1854. By the last they are 
in possession of a reservation on the upper Wolf and Oconto rivers in Wisconsin, 50 im 
from Green bay, containing 240,400 acres. Their numbers decrease rapidly; in 1822, 
estimated, 3,900 ; in 1872, 1480. The Menomonees are one of the Algonquin tribes. 

Proto?iopsi8 horrida, one of the largest of batrachians, found in the 
Ohio and other rivers of the same region, and known on their banks by many names, 
such as hellbender, mud devil, ground puppy, young alligator, and ttvee^. In form it 
resembles the newt and salamander; the head is fiat and broad; the teeth in t’wo concen- 
tric rows in the upper jaw; and one row in the lower, numerous and small; it is about 
2 ft. long, and of a slaty gray color, with dark spots. Notwithstanding its small teeth 
it is fierce and voracious, feeding chiefly on fish and batrachians; and partly from its 
habits, partly from its ugliness, is much disliked by tbe fishermen of the Ohio, tv ho 
‘erroneously regard it as venomous. 

MENSES. See Menstexjatiok, ' 

MEN'SIIIKOFF, or Menschikoff. See Menchikow, or Mbnchikoff, ante. 

MENSTEUA'TIOl' is the term applied to the discharge of blood which issues every 
month from the generative organs of the human female during the period in which she 
is capable of procreation. 

The first appearance of this discharge, to which the terms menses^ and catamenia 
'(each having reference to the monthly period) are indiscriminately applied, is a decided 
indication of the arrival of the period of commencing womanhood, and is usually 
•accompanied by an enlargement of the mammary glands, and other less important 
■changes. In this country, menstruation usually commences between .the 14th and the 
16th years, and terminates between the 48tli and 52d years. The interval which most 
■commonly elapses between the successive' appearances of the discharge is about four 
weeks, although it is often shorter; and the duration of the flow is usually three or four 
■days, but is liable to great variations. The first appearance of the discharge is usually 
preceded and accompanied by pain in the loins and general disturbance of the system, 
•and in many women these symptoms invariably accompany the discharge. As a gen- 
eral rule there is no menstrual flow during pregnancy and lactation, and its cessation is 
■one of the first signs that conception has taken place. 

MEKStTEA'TION, the name of that branch of the application of arithmetic to geometry 
which teaches, from the actual measurement of certain lines of a figure, how to find by 
■caleulatibn, the length of other lines, the area of surfaces, and the volume of solids.. The 
determination of lines is, however, generally treated of under trigonometry (q.v.), and 
surfaces and solids are now understood to form the sole subjects of mensuration. As 
the length of a line is expressed hy comparing it with some well-known unit^ of length, 
such as a yard, a foot, an inch, and saying how many such units it contains, so the 
•extent of a surface is expressed by saying how often it contains a corresponding super- 
ficial unit, that is, a square whose side is a yard, a foot, an inch ; and the contents of 
•solid bodies are similarly expressed in cubes or rectangular solids having their length, 
breadth, and depth, a yard, a foot, an inch. To find the length of a line (except in 
cases where the length may be calculated from other known lines, as in trigonometry) 
we have to apply the unit (in the shape of a foot-rule, a yard measure, a chain), and dis- 
> cover by actual trial how many units it contains. But in measuring a surface or a solid 
we do not require to apply an actual square board, or a cubic block, or even to divide it 
into such squares or blocks; we have only to measure certain of its boundary-lines or 
'dimensions; and from them we can calculate or infer the contents. To illustrate how 
this is done, suppose that it is required to determine the area of a rectangular figure 
ABCB, of which the side AB is 7 in,, and the side AC 3 inches. If AC be divided at 
the points P and E into 3 portions, each 1 inch long, and parallels be drawn from P and 
E to AB or CD; and if AB be similarly divided into 7 parts, of 1 inch each, and par- 
allels be drawn to AC or BD through the points of section, then the figure will he 
divided into a number of equal squares or rectangular figures, whose length , and breadth 
are each 1 inch; and as there are 3 rows of squares, and 7 squares in each row, there 
must be in all 7x3, or 21 squares. In general terms, if a and b be the lengths of two 
adjacent sides, there are a rows of little squares, and b squares in each row. Hence the 
area of a rectangle = the product of two adjacent sides. 

The areas of other figures are found from this, by the aid of certain relations or prop- 
erties of those figures demonstrated by pure geometry; for instance, the area of a parallelo- 
gram is tbe same as the area of a rectangle having the same base and altitude, and is there- 
fore equal to the base multiplied by the height. As a triangle is half of a parallelogram, 
■the rule for its area can be at once deduced. Irregular quadrilaterals and polygons are 
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area of each of which m separately calcii^ 
latcd. Por the area of the circle, see OmoLE. By reasoning similar to what has been, 
employed in the case of peas, shown that the volume of a rectangular parallelo- 
pyed OT prism is found in cubic inches by multiplying together the length, breadth and 

cylinder, by multiplying tlxe 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, See M 

_ ^ MENTA'NA, Battle of, Nov. 3, 1867. On Oct. 28 and 29 a detachment of French 
troops, under gen. de Failly, landed at Civita Vecchia, a seaport town of Italy Gari 

Jean, .had defeated the pontifical troops at 
Monte Rotondo, ui. n.w. of Rome, with 4 battalions of volunteers; and, proposinf’* to. 

ff kingdom of Italy, was intend 

the French brigade he 

fell bac.v to Monte Rotondo and Mentana, in order to raise defenses. On Nov 2 h«^ 
ad^vanced m 2 detachments, one toward Correse and one toward Tivoli The Tivoli 
^lumn meeting the French droops 2,000 men under Kanzlar and PoMs, led hj ilot 
ot the ponahcal troops, fell back to Mentana, 13 m. n.e. of Rome; were pursued by U- 
enemy; and op. Sunc^y, Nov. 3, an engagement of 4 hours followed, ending in the defeat 
of the volunteers. The French in this battle made the first trial of the SLpot Sim 
thoroughly drilled and disciplined, and the loss T the olheir 
side was heavy _and cmshing. Garibaldi had undisciplined, poorly armed recruits- 
^ .tke_conquering army in front, they crossed^the Italian frontier, to* 
the rear, which overwhelmed them, seized their arms, and took 
many of them prisoners; among them Garibaldi, wbo was arrested at Correse on his 
Caprera, and imprisoned in the fortress of Varignano, near Spezzia, an island 
of Greece; and the Italian troops retired from the papal states. Garibaldi protestinir 
against this treatment, c aiming the protection due to an AmeriSn citizer and af 
LwO- liberty on the 26th. To commemorate this victory a medal was. 

stiuck by order ^ of the pope, m the shape of a cross, made of silver, and*^ presented to 
all wiio took part in toe battle. It bore the inscription, Mda et Virtuti and jSine Victmia. 
A monument to the Garibaldians who fell at this battle was dedicated Nov 25 1877 

Mbnzikoff. See Menchikow or Mekchi- 

pleimrfil v^sTtoimd ^ of Alpes Maritimes, France. It is 

aru^l its southern exposure, 

r J’ango of mountains on the n., it enioys a salubrioW and 

apec able climate. In its environs are groves of orange, lemon, and olive treerSt^^^^^ 

invalids and health loungers from Engl 
he countries ; ^and is greathvimproved as a place Sf residence by 

tiieaddition of numeious hotels, pensions, etc. In i860, by a vote of the inhabitants Men- 

annexed to France* the 

French government paying 4,000,000 of francs to the prince of Monaco for reliiiaiiishinir 

h f Ke Mia^toS on P^i^eges. "Mentonet 

70, 0 891. frontier on the railway and Corniclie road from Nice to Genoa. Pop. 

k celebrated for its bone caves, which are situated upon the e 
T?mi(rf<a the MediteiTcinean, formed by rifts in the Roches 

I^“he sS?nc of interesting pre-historic foLils and implement' 

found in one of these caves buried 

SK^so thar^°®f The cr^^^ SrartuTed behind 

. 1 he height of the figure is , estimated to have been 6 feet.' * 

M Takeco., Ohio: 33 m ne of Ole vein nd on tin.. 

Lake bhore railroad; the township extends to the shoi^ of lake Brie- 

“rSteStum " ""-’if «pV°“n 

for Triwinf/ Alciraus was the trusted friend of Ulysses, who on settino- out 

MEUF. See Manu. 

MEITF'BA. See Lyke-bikd. 
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feoirever, there are several openings. It receives the Pelusiac and Tanitic branches of 
the Nile, and is 37 m. in length, by about 16 m. in average breadth. Its surface is studded 
with islands, the most interesting of wdiicii is Tennees, the ancient Tennesus, with 
Boman remains of baths, tombs, etc. An extensive fishery is carried on on the lake;; 
and its shores abound in wild-fowl. The line of the Suez canal passes through tlle• 
easte^n:portionoflakeMenzaleh.■ 

MENZEL, Wolfgang, an eminent German author, was the son of a medical prae- 
titioner, and was born at Waldenburg, in Silesia, June 21, 1798. He studied at Jeim 
and Bonn, was for two years schoolmaster at Aargan in Switzerland, and in 1821: 
returned to Germany. He first made himself known in the literary world by his Streek- 
‘ (Heideib. 1823), a volume replete with poetry and wit, and opening up many novel 
and ingenious views of art and literature. He then engaged with several coadjutors in 
a periodical called Muropdische Bldtter (Zfir. 1824-20), in which war was waged against 
the prevalent heartlessness and formality of German literature, in which he was led to 
attack vehemently the school of Goethe. This involved him, however, in a controversy 
with the extreme admirers of that poet. He was afterward engaged in a succession of 
controversies, in consequence of opinions expressed by him mhis\^arious publicationsr. 
among which may be noticed his GeseMchte der Deutschen (3 vols. Zhr, 1824-25, and 
ieveral editions); Die deutsche (2 vols. Stuttg. 1828, and several editions)* 

Tmchenhuch der neumten OescliicMe{^ vols, Stuttg. 1829-33); Mytliologmhe Forsclimigen 
und 8ammlunge7i {X^4:%, \ and QescMcMe Europas wn {1^^). As a poet, 

he acquired a high reputation by a volume entitled EubemM (1829), and another entitled 
(1830). His F6»to* (1851) is a valuable lyrical collection. After 

the July revolution, he set himself to counteract the French influence that set in strongljr 
among the youth of Germany, whence B5rne gave him the nickname of der Mmisosen- 
f}'esser (“the Frenchman-eater”). He also published Pi'eussen und Oesterreich im Jahre 
1866, in 1866 ; Born's Uiwecht in 1871; a history of the war of 1870-71; etc. He died in 
1873. 

MEPHISTOPH'ELES, one of the seven chief devils in the old demonology ; the 
second of the fallen archangels, and the most powerful of the infernal legions after 
Satan.^ He figures in the old legend of Dr. Faustus as the familiar spirit of that renowned 
magician, and his name was commonly used as a term of jocular reproach. To modern 
readers he is chiefly known as the cold, scoffing, relentless fiend of Goethe’s Faust, and 
the attendant demon in Marlowe’s Faustus. 

MEFPEL, an important trading and manufacturing t. in the Netherlands province 
ofDrenthe, is situated near the northern boundary of Overyssel. Pop. ’76, 7,901. It 
has a trade in butter, cattle, rye, and buckwheat. In 1875 the butter brought to market 
weighed 3,705,779 lbs. The principal manufactures are spinning flax, weaving linens, 
sail-cloth, and coarse striped woolen fabrics. There are also corn, saw, and oil mills,, 
breweries, etc. The union of several important water-ways with the Meppeller Diep,. I 

through which they flow into the Zuyder Zee, brings a large shipping-trade’to the town. 

Peat is manufactured extensively in the moss-land of Overyssel, the greatest part of 
which is forwarded from Meppel to Amsterdam and other cities of the Netherlands. 

Blitter, cattle, and hark are sent to England and Germany. Meppel is about nine cen- 
turies old, and has often suffered the evils of war, being favorably situated for receiving 
a garrison. 

MEfttriHEZ. SeeMiKNAS. 


MERC AD ANTE, Sayeeio, 1797-1870; b. Altamura. He studied the violin and the 
flute under Zingarelli at the conservatorio San Sebastiano at Naples, hut soon turned 
his attention to compositions for the voice, at the earnest solicitation of his master. In 
1818 he produced a grand cantata, entitled UXJiiione delle 'Belli Arti, which was per- 
formed at the Teatro Fondo, and met with a very favorable reception. This led to an 
engagement at the Teatro San Carlo, where his first opera, L' Apoteosi d'BrcoU, was well 
received. After this he composed a great number of operas; but many of them were not 
successful. In 1833 he was appointed chapel master at the cathedral of Novara. In 1836 
his opera, I Briganti, was performed in Paris, but proved a complete failure, in spite of 
the extraordinary cast of Rubini, Tamburino, Lablache, and Grisi. He was made 
director of the royal conservatory at Naples in 1840, but became totally blind in 1862. 
Though liis compositions are vivacious and graceful, his opera 11 Glmramento and some 
of Ms sacred pieces are all that have survived him. 

MEECAHTILE LAW. This is the only branch of municipal law which, from the 
necessity of the case, is similar, and in many respects identieal, in all the civilized and 
trading countries of the vrorld. In determining the relations of the family, the church, 
and the state, each nation is guided by its owm peculiarities of race, of historical tradi- 
tion, of climate, and numberless other circumstances, which are almost wholly unaffected 
by the conditions of society in the neighboring states. But when the arrangements for 
buying, selling, and transmitting commodities from state to state alone are in question, 
all' men are very much in the same position. The single object of all is that the trans- 
action mtiy be effected in such a manner as to avoid what in every case must be sources- 
of loss to somebody, and by which no one ultimately is a gainer-^viz., disp^dtes and delay. 
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At a very early period in the trading history of modern Europe, it was found that the 
-only method by wMch these objects could be attained was by establishing a common 
understanding on all the leading points of mercantile, and more particularly of maritime 
law. This was effected by the establishment of those maritime codes, of which the most 
famous, though not the earliest, was l\iQ Gomolato delMcm. It is sometimes spoken of 
as a collection of the maritime laws of Barcelona, but it would seem rather to have been 
a compilation of the laws and trading customs of various Italian cities— Venice, Pisa, 
Genoa, and Amalti, together with those of the cities with which they chiefly traded— 
Barcelona, Marseilles, and the like. That it was published at Barcelona towards the end 
of the 13th c., or the beginning of the 14th, in the Catalonian dialect, is no proof that 
it originated in Spain, and the prohahiiity is that it is of Italian origin. As commerce 
extended itself to the north-western coasts of Europe, similar codes appeared. There' 
was the Guidon de la Mer, Boles d'OUrorh, Hlq, Usages cU Damme, md, most important 
of all, the ordinances of the great Hanseatic league. As the central pc^opie of Europe, 
the French early became distinguished as cultivators of maritime law, and one of the 
most important contributions that ever was made to it was the famous ordonnaiice of 
1681, which formed part of the ambitious and in many respects successful legislation 
and codification of Louis XI Y. See Code. All these earlier attempts at general mer- 
'Cantile legislation were founded, as a matter of course, on the Eornan civil law, or rather 
on what that system liad borrowed from the laws Which regulated the intercourse of the 
trading communities of Greece, perhaps of Phenicia and Carthage, and which had been 
reduced to a system by the Rhodians. 

From the intimate relation which subsisted between Scotland and the continent of 
Europe, the lawyers of Scotland became early acquainted with the commercial arrange- 
ments of the continental states; and to this cause is to be ascribed the fact that down to 
the period when the atfairs of Scotland were thrown into confusion by the rebellions of 
1715 and 1745, mercantile law was cultivated in Scotland with much care and success. 
The work of lord Stair, the greatest of all the legal writers of Scotland, is particularly 
valuable ill this department. 

In England the case was very different. After the loss of her French provinces the 
legal system of England became whoilj^ insular, and there was no branch in which it 
suffered more in consequence of being tlms cut off from the general stream of European 
progress than the law-merchant. It was lord Mansfield who, whether guided by the 
wider tvaditions of his original country, or deriving his views from the source from which 
these traditions sprung, viz., the Roman law, as modified and developed by continental 
jurisprudence, introduced those doctrines of modern commercial law which English law- 
yers have' since developed with so much acuteness and logical consistency. Many 
attempts have recently been made to assimilate the commercial laws of England and 
Scotland, and a commission of lawyers of both countries was recently appointed for the 
purpose. One of the most important results of their deliberations was the mercantile 
law amendment act, 19 and 20 Viet. c. 60. 


MERCAP'TAN and MEROAPTANS, a class of compounds discovered by Zeise in 
1833. The name is a contraction of memmh carpus apkim-, giy^ia on account of its 
powerful reactions with compounds of mercury, Zeise’s original mercaptan is ethyl 
hydrosulphide, CaHeSH. It is the sulphur analogue of ethyl alcohol, and is produced 
by the action of hydrosulphide of potassium on ethyl sulphate of calcium, A solution 
of caustic potash of sp. gr. 1.3 is saturated with sulphureted hydrogen gas and mixed 
in a retort with an equal volume of solution of ethyl sulphate of calcium of the same 
'density. The retort is connected with a condenser and heated by a bath of salt and 
water. Mercaptan and water are distilled together, and maybe separated by decanta- 
tion or by a tap funnel, the sp, gr. of mercaptan being 0.8325 at 69.8° F. and only 
slightly soluble in water. It boils at 96.8° F. giving off a vapor having an intolerable 
odor of onions, which adheres to the clothing with great obstinacy. It is very inflam- 
mable, giving a blue flame. In^ contact with red oxide of mercury, even in the cold, 
mercaptan causes a violent reaction with the formation of water and a wliite substance 
soluble in alcohol, and separating from the solution in crystals having the formula 
Hg(SC2H6)2. 

MERCATOR, Geeard, 1512-94; b. Flanders; the name is a Latinized form of his 
reff name, Kauffman, i.e., merchant. Having finished his elementary education at Bois- 
le-Duc he studied and took a degree in philosophy at the university of Louvain. After 
leaving the university, he mcide a profound study of the sciences of geography and math- 
ematics, and m 1559 was appointed cosmographer to the duke of Jhliers. His name is 
perpetuated by the projection used in nautical maps, in which the meridians are repre- 
sented by parallel lines, and parallels of latitude by straight lines intersecting the merid- 
ians at nglit angles. The projection, however, seems to have been applied to nautical 
maps by Edward Wright. Besides a large number of- maps, Mercator compiled a chron- 
ological table under the name ol Ohronologia a Mundi Exordia ad annum 1556; and a 
series ot geographical tables, TMm Geographiem ad Mentem Ptolemaei Bestitutm. He 
also wrote two theological treatises, one a Harmony of the Gospels, and the other which 
was condemned by the church, a work on the Creation oftheWorld, 

MEECATOE’S PEOJECTIOE, or Mercator’s Chart. See Map. 
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MERCED', a eo. in California, extending n.e. from the main coast range, traversed 
by the San Joaciiiin river, and by the Yisaiia division of the Central Pacific railroad; 
1080 sq,in. ; pop. 2,807. Cattle, wheat, avooI, and fruit are the chief products; brandy 
,and wine are the principal manuf act ures. Gapital, Snelling. 


MERCER, a CO. in n.w. part of Dakota, adjoining Missouri on then, and e.; 0,000 
sq. m. ; pop. not enumerated in 1870; in 1880 the census states that it is combined with 
Billings, Morton, and Stark cos. ; total pop., 1563. It is drained by the Big Knife and 
other branches of the Missouri river. The surface is. rolling and capable of cultivation, 
hut at present the locality is sparsely settled and there is little trade or agriculture. 


MERCER, a CO. of n.w. Illinois, bounded w. by the Mississippi river, and traversed 
by the Chicago, BmiingtoD, and Quincy, and the Rockford, Rock Island and St. Louis 
railimds; 540 sq.m. ; pop.^’80, 19,505. The surface is rolling, the soil fertile. Live stock, 

. grain, and wool are the principal products. Coal is mined in various places. Carriages 
.and wagons are the chief articles of manufacture. Capital, Aledo. 

MERCER, a co. in the blue-grass region of Kentucky, near the center of the state, 
and bounded n.e. by the Ohio river; 308 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 14,141. Live stock, wiieat, 
corn, and wool are the chief productions. Capital, Harrodsburg. 

MERCER, a co. of Missouri, bounded n. by Iowa, and traversed by the south-west 
-division of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific railroad; 480 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 14,674. It 
is well timbered, with a fertile soil, containing deposits of iron, copper, and coal. Cattle, 
.grain, and wool are among the chief products. Capital, Princeton. 

MERCER, a co. of Mew Jersey, bounded s.w. by the Delaware river, and traversed 
:by the Camden and Amboy, the I^eAv Jersey, the Belvidere, Delaware, and other rail- 
roads; about 220 sq. m. ; pop. ’80, 58,058. The surface is generally level, the soil very fer- 
' tile and well cultivated. The principal productions are live stock, wool, gi*ain, tobacco, 
hay, fruit, and garden products. 'Ihe manufacturing interests include iron, iron castings, 
stone, earthen and metallic w^ares, carriages, clothing, woolen goods, flour, etc. Capital, 
Trenton. . 


MERCER, a co in Ohio, bounded on the w. by Indiana; 470 sq.m; pop. ’80, 21,808. 
The great canal reservoir, probably the largest artificial lake in the world, is nearly all 
in this county. It is 8 m. in length, 3i in width, and 10 ft. deep, and covers an area of 
17,000 acres. Its waters feed the Miami canal. The chief productions of the county 
are cattle, grain, and avooI Goal is mined to a considerable extent, and bricks and 
timber are extensively manufactured. Capital, Celina. 

IVIERCER, a co. of Pennsylvania, bounded w. by Ohio, and traversed by the Altantic 
.and Great Western, the Erie and Pittsburg, the Jamestown and Franklin, and the 
Shenango and Allegheny railroads; 600 sq.m. ; pop. 49,977. The surface is uneven, the 
soil very fertile. Coal is abundant; chief productions, live stock, grain, and wool. 
Ther^ are manufactures of leather, lumber, flour, carriages, iron, and iron castings. 
•Capital, Mercer. 

MERCER, a co. of West Virginia, bounded s. by Virginia, and lying between Great 
Elat-top mountain on the n.w., and East River mountain on the s.e; 450 sq.m. ; pop. 
’80, 7,467. It is a well-timbered region, wit|i a fertile soil, containing deposits of coal and 
limestone. Capital, Princeton. 

MERCER, Chakles Fenton, ll.d,, 1778-1858; b. Fredericksburg, Va. ; graduated 
vat Princeton in 1797; in 1706, in anticipation of a war with France, he was commissioned 
by Washington as capt. of cavalry; studied law, and in 1802-3 traveled in Europe, 
was aid-de-camp to the governor of Virginia during the war of 1812; commanded the 
defenses of Norfolk in 1813, with the the rank of brig.gen. ; was a member of the 
legislature from 1810 to 1817, and chairman of the committee of finance in 1816. 
when he introduced the bil i to incorporate the Chesapeake and Ohio canal company : 
was elected to congress as a federalist in 1816, and remained a member of that bo% 
until 1840. In 1853 he visited Europe, and conferred with leading men of different 
countries in regard to measures for the complete abolition of the foreign slave-trade. 
He was a leading advocate of the protection of home manufactures. Died at Howard, 
near Alexandria. 


MERCER, Hugh, 1721-77; b. in Aberdeen, Scotland; educated at the university 
there; entered the medical profession, and served as assistant-surgeon in the army of 
■prince Charles Edward, the ‘‘young pretender,” in 1743. The insurrection proving a 
'failure, he emigrated to i merica in 1747, settling as a physician near the present town 
-of Mercersburg, Penn. Pe served as a volunteer in Braddock’s campaign, was appointed 
capt., and so severely woanded in the battle on the Monongahela that he was unable to 
'keep up Avith the other fugitives from that disastrous field, wandered for several weeks 
alone in the forest, until ;it last h(‘ reached fort Cumberland, 100 m. from the point of 
-departure. For his courage in this expedition he received a medal from the city of 
Philadelphia. In 1758 be Avas promoted to the rank of lieut. col., accompanied gen. 
Forbes to fort Duqiiesno*, now Pittsburg, and commanded the post for some time. After 
this he settled as a physician in Fredericksburg, Va., but entered zealously into the revo- 
ihitionary conflict. He organized and drilled the minute-men of Virginia in 1775, and 
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the militia in 1776, and at Washington's request was chosen a brig. gen. by congress- 
June 5, 1776. He commanded a column in the attack on Trenton, and led the advance' 
in the night march on; Princeton, which he had himself advised. Early in the battle 
there he was mortally wounded and left for dead on the field. Being discovered alive, 
he was taken to a neighboring farm-house, where he expired in the arms of maj. Lewis, 
his aid-de-camp. His funeral in Philadelphia is said to have been attended by 30,00d 
people, and a monument to his memory was erected at Laurel Hill cemetery in 1840. 
His son, Hugh, was educated at the expense of the nation. 

MERCEK, Jesse, 1769-1841; b. Halifax co,, N. 0. After removing to 0-eorgia he 
was ordained to the ministry in the Baptist denomination, and became pastor of a church, 
in Wilkes co. in 1789, He was a popnlar and useful preacher. He took a prominent 
part in the constitutional convention in 1798. He founded an institution named Mercer- 
university, which at first was at Penntield, but was removed to Macon, Ga., and is pros- 
perous. He published a collection of hymns entitled Mercefs Gluster, generally used in 
the southern Baptist churches; History of the Georgia Baptist Association; and edited for- 
several years the of Georgia. 

MERCER, JoHix Francis, 1758-1821; b. Va. ; educated at William and Mary college;: 
served in the continental congress 1782-85, and was a delegate from Maryland to the:- 
convention which formed the federal constitution, which he refused to sign, lie was a 
member of congress from Maryland 1792-94, and governor of that state 1801-S. He- 
also served in the state legislature. 

MERCERSBURG, a borough in Franklin co., Penn., at the terminus of a branch of' 
the Cumherlaud Valley railroad, 15 m. s.w. from Chambersburg, ‘‘icd 62 m. s.w. fi*om 
Harrisburg. The theological seminary of the German Reformed church, commenced at 
Carlisle, Penn., in 1825 and removed to York four years later, was, in 1835, located at 
Mercersburg, where it continued until its removal in 1871 to Lancaster. The high 
school, commenced by the same denomination at York in 1830, .was removed to lilercers- 
burg in 1835; and having, under a charter from the state, become Marshall college,, 
remained there until 1853, when it was removed to Lancaster and combined with Frank- 
lin college under the name of Franklin and Marshall college. Mercersburg college was- 
organized 1865, under the care of the German Reformed church, and the theological 
department was added in 1872, 


MERCERSBURG THEOLOGY is the name given to a philosophical representation 
of Christian doctrine emanating from the theological seminary of the German Reformed 
church formerly located at Mercersburg, Penn., and especially from Dr. John W. Mevin, 
one of the professors there. Critical students of theolog}’’ regard it as presenting sub- 
stantially Schleiermacher’s views modified by American "habits of thouglit and by faitli 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures, it has its starting point in a peculiar psychological, 
theory concerning the person of Christ and the nature ’ of man. This theory deterniines 
the views expressed— 

I. Qoncerning the person of Christ. Dr. Kevin says that he had not one life of the 
body and another of tlie soul; nor one life of his humanity and another of his divinity. 
It is one life throughout, and it is in ail respects a true human life. Christ is the arche- 
typal man in whom the true idea of humanity is brought to view. He is the ideal man 
in whom only human nature is complete. IJie writers of the Mercevshmg Eemew teach 
that the incarnation is the proper completion of humanity and that the glorification of 
Christ was the full advancement of our human nature itself to the powxn* of a divine life. 

II. Concerning Inman nature. The w^orld in its low^er view is not simply the out- 
•ward tlieater or stage on wdiich man is set to act his part as a candidate for heaven. In 
the widest of its different forms of existence it is peft’vaded throughout with the power- 
of a single life, wiiieh comes ultimately to its full sense and force only in the human 
person,” The world is an organic whole wiiich completes itself in man ; and humanity is 
regarded throughout as a single grand fact wiiich is bi'ought to pass not at once, but in 
the way of history, unfolding always more its true in(;erior sense, and reaching on to its 
final consummation. It is a universal property of life to unfold itself from within, by a 
self-organizing power, tow^ards a certain end, winch end is its owm realization, or, in. 
other word.s, the actual exhibition and actualization in oiitw^aid form of all the eienieiits 
functions, powers, and capacities which potentially it includes. Thus life may be said, 
to lie all at its commencement which it can become in the end. Humanity is defiiK'd to 
be a generic life. Man is the manifestation of this gimeric life in connection with a 
special corporeal organisation, by which it is individualized and becomes personal. It 
was this generic humanity which sinned in Adam, and thenceforth wvaa corrupt in all 
me individual men in whom it was manifested. It was this generic humanity wdiicli 
Christ assumed into personal union with his divinity, not as two distinct substances, but 
80 united as to become one generic human life.- This purified humanity now^ develops 
Itself by an inwmrd force in the church, just as from Adam generic humanitv was devcl- 
oped in his posterity. It is still, however, aasiimed as the fundamental idea of the gospel 
mat God and man in Christ pe one. This generic humanity is only a form of tlie life of 
Gpq. And as to its sinning in Adam, and being thenceforth corrupt, sin and corruption 

\ are only imperfect development.^ God, the universal life principle, as Dr. Kevin calls it, 
ao wariously manifested in the different existences of this world, is imperfectly or insuf - 
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ficiently manifested in man generally, but perfectly in Clirist, and tlirougli him ultimately 
in like perfection in Ms people. 

III. Goncef ni'ng justifl ca tio il Br, N e vin says : ‘ ‘ Our nature reaches after a true and 
real union with the nature^ of God as the necessary complement and cousunamatioii of its 
own life. The idea which it embodies can never be fully actualized under any other 
form. The incarnation is the proper completion of humanity. Christ is the true ideal 
man. The word became flesh— -not a siugie man only as one among many, but ‘ flesh/ 
or humanity in its universal conception. How else could he be the principle of a general 
life, the origin of a new order of existence for the human world as such? How' else 
could the value of his mediatorial wmi’k be made over tons in a real way, by a true 
imputation, and not a legal fiction only ?” Christianity is a life, not only as revealed ■ 
at first in Christ, but as continued also in the church. It flows over from Christ to his 
people, always in this form. They do not simply bear Ms name and acknowledge his 
doctrine. They are so united to him as to have part in the substance of his life itself.” 

“ By the bypostatical union of the twm natures in the person of Jesus Christ, our human- 
ity as Fallen in Adam was exalted again to a new and imperishable divine life.” “ The 
object of the incarnation was to eouple the human nature in real union with the logos as 
a permanent source of life.” “ The new life of which Christ is the source and organic 
principle is in all respects a true human life;” “not a new humanity, wdiolly dissevered 
from that of Adam, but the humanity of Adam itself, only raised to a higher character, 
and filled with new meaning and povrer, by its union with the divine natime.” “ Christ’s 
life, as now described, rests not in Ms separate person, but passes over to Ms people.” 
He communicates his own life substantially to the soul on which he acts, causing it to 
grow into his very nature. “This is the mystical union, the basis of our whole salvation; 
the only medium by which it is possible' for us to have an interest in the grace of 
Christ under any other view.” With his substance, his life, his divine human nature, 
thus communicated to the soul, come his merit, his holiness, his power, his glory. 
These are predicates of the nature which becomes ours, constituting our personal life 
and character. Even the resurrection is to be effected, not by the power of Christ 
operating ab extra, as when he raised Lazarus froiu the dead, but by a new divine 
element. 

“The fall of Adam was the fall of the race; not simply because he represented the 
race, but because the race \vas comprebended in his person. Sin in him was sin incor- 
porated witii the inmost life of humanity, and became from this point onward an insur- 
mountable law in the progress of its development.” It was “ an organic ruin, the ruin 
of our nature; not simply because all men are sinners, but as making all men to be‘ sin- 
ners, The liunmn race is not a sand heap: it is the power of a single life. Adam’s sin 
is therefore our sm. It is imputed to us, indeed, but only because It is ours. A fallen 
life in the first place, and on the ground of this only, imputed guilt and condemnation. 
In order then that the race might be saved, it was necessary that a work should be 
wrought not beyond it, but in it. Our nature, humanity, must be healed, the power of 
sin, iiicorporale'd in that nature, must be destroyed. For this purpose the logos, the 
divine word, took our humanity into personal union with himself. As the bearer of a 
fallen humanity he must descend with it to the lowest depths of sorro-w and pain. lie 
Iti-inmphed over the evil; Ms passion was the world’s spiritual crisis in which the princi- 
ple of health came to its last struggle with the principle of disease and gained the vic- 
tory. This was the atonement. When Christ died and rose, humanity died and rose in 
his person. Our nature was thu>s restored and elevated, and by receiving this renovated 
nature we are saved. Christ’s merits are inseparable from his nature; they cannot he 
imputed to us, except so far as they are immanent in us. As in the case of Adam, we 
have his nature, and therefore his sin ; so we have the nature of Ghrist, and therefore 
his righteousness. The nature we receive from Christ is a theanthropic nature. For as 
he is one person, his life is one. His divine nature is at the same time hxman, in the 
fullest sense. All that is included in him as a person— divinity, soul, and body — is 
embraced in liis life. It is not the life of tlie logos, separately taken, but the life of the 
word made flesh, the divinity joined in personal union with our huniaiiity, which is 
thus exalted to an imperishable divine life. It is a divine human life. 

IV. Concerning the church. This being so, “ the divine human nature as it exists in' 
the person of Christ passes over to his people, thus constituting the church which is his 
body, the fullness of Mm that filletli all in all. The process is not mechanical, but 
organic. It takes plnee in the way of history, growth, regular living development.” 
The supernatural becomes natural, and as thus ihade permanent and historical in the 
church, Jiiust, in the nature of the case, correspond wfith the foian of the supernatural as 
it appeared in Christ himself. The church must have a true theanthropic character 
throughout. The union of the divine and human in her constitution must be inward 
and real, a continuous revelation of God in the fiesh, exalting this last continuously into 
the sphere of the Spirit, The incarnation being thus progressive in the way of actual 
human development in the church, the church is, in very deech the depository and con- 
tinuation of the Savior’s theanthropic life itself, in which powers and resources are con- 
tinually at hand, involving a real intercommunion and interpenetration of the hnman 
and divine, 

V. Concerning the mcranients. A part, at least, of these powers and resources i» 
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lodged in the sacraments of the ehurch, which have a real objective force contained in 
themselves. Our faith is needed only to liiahe room for that force in our souls. The 
things signified are bound to the signs by the force of a divine appointment; so that the 
grace goes inseparably along ■with the signs, and is truly present for all who are prepared 
to make it their own. And while union with Christ is by regeneration, regeneration is 
by the church. It is by the ministrations of this living church, in which the iuearnation 
of Christ is progressive, and by her grace-bearing sacraments that the theanthropic life 
of Christ- is continually carried over to new individuals. The sacraments, therefore, 
convey and sustain the life of Christ — his divine human life. We partake not of his 
divinity only, but also of his true and proper humanity ; not of his humanity in a sepa- 
rate form, nor of his flesh and blood alone, but of his whole life, as an undivided form 
of existence. Consequently in the Lord’s supper he is present in a peculiar way, as to 
his entire theanthropic life; the sign and the thing signifled, tlie visible and invisible, 
form one'invisible presence. Unbelievers receive only tlie outward sign, because they 
have not the organ of reception for the inward grace. Yet the inward grace is there, 
and believers receive both — the outward sign and the one undivided thcainthropic life 
of Christ. This gives the eucharist a peculiar and altogether extraordinary power, as 
providing a mode of receiving Christ to be had nowhere else. Where the way is op(in 
for it to lake effect, the sacrament serves in itself to convey the life of Christ into the. 
person of a believer. 

MERCilANT COMMISSION. See Oommissioh Merchai^t; Factor, 

MEECHANT SHIPPINO ACT of 1854 (stat. 17 and 18 Viet. c. 104), a measure which 
in many important respects amended, and at the same time consolidated, the law of 
this country relative to merchant shipping. By the merchant shipping repeal act of 
the same year (stat. 17 and 18 Viet, C. 120), the statutes relative to merchant shipping 
previously in force were, with one or two unimportant exceptions, repealed; thenewacC 
which formed an almost complete code of the laws affecting merchant-ships, coming in 
their place. No fewer than nine acts have since been passed, some amending, others 
supplementing, the act of 1854— viz. , the merchant shipping act amendment acts, 1855 
and 1862 (18 and 19 Viet. c. 91, and 25 and 26 Viet. c. 98); the merchant shipping act, 
1867 (30 and 31 Viet. c. 124); the colonial shipping act, 1868 (31 and 32 Viet. c. 129); 
the merchant shipping (colonial) act, 1869 (32 and 33 Viet. c. 11); the merchant ship- 
ping act, 1871 (34 and 85 Viet, c, 110); the merchant shipping act, 1872 (35 and 36 Viet, 
c. 73); the merchant shipping act, 1873 (36 and 37 Viet. c. 85); the merchant shipping 
act, 1875(38 and 39 Viet c. 88). A bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
merchant shipping has been brought before the house of commons, but has not been 
proceeded with. The act of 1854 is divided into 11 parts; and the principal pro- 
visions of the amendment acts are referred to the part of the principal act to which they 
severally belong, so as to facilitate the reading the acts conjointly. The act of 1867, with 
the exception of two unimportant clauses, is occupied with a single subject — the enforce' 
ment of proper sanitary conditions on board ships. The acts of 1868 and 1869, relating 
to colonial shipping, are not of general importance. 

The general superintendence of matters relating to merchant ships and seamen is, by 
the act of 1854, part I., intrusted to the board of trade, which is invested with powers 
foi: compelling local bodies, and shipowners or shipmasters, to perform the duties which 
the shipping acts impose upon them, 

British ships, their ownership, measurement, and registry, is the subject of part II. 
of the act of ifei. And it is provided that no ship shall be deemed a British ship unless 
she belong wholly to owners who are of one of the following descriptions: 1. Natural- 
born subjects; 2. Persons made denizens, or persons naturalized in terms of an act of 
parliament, or an act of the legislative authority of .some British possession ; 8. Bodies 
corporate eetablished under, subject to the laws of, and having their principal place of 
business in the United Kingdom or some British possession. Every British ship, with 
a few iminiportant exceptions, must be registered; and a ship, unless registered, though 
subject to all the ordinary liabilities, is not to be recognized as a British ship. The regis- 
tration is to be made by the principal officer of customs for the time being at any port 
or place in the United Kingdom approved by the board of trade for the registry of ships, 
and by certain specified officers in the colonies and possessions abroad. The registration 
is to comprise the name of the ship, which cannot afterwards be changed without per- 
mission of the board of trade, and the names and descriptions of the owners; also the 
tonnage, as ascertained by specified rules, the build, and description of the vessel, the 
‘ particulars of her origin, and the name of the master. A certificate of registry, containing 
all the particulars registered, is given by the registrar to the master. On this certificate, 
changes in the ownership and changes of the master are indorsed as they occur ; and a new 
certificate may be granted, after certain formalities, in exchance for a former one, or in the 
event of a former certificate being lost. The master is the person entitled to the custody 
of this document, and it is a penal offense to detain it from him, upon whatever pretense 
of right or title. The certificate is given up to the registrar on the ship being lost, or 
ceasing to be British. The acts of 1871, 1878, and 1875 require' certain particulars to be 
marked on ships in specified ways — viz., the name, the official number, the registered ton- 
;iage, a sci^e denoting the draught of water, the deck-line, and the load-line; and besides 
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that there are penalties for defacing, or not maintaming such marks, and for making 
them inaccurately, the ship may be detained until the requirements of the law are com- 
plied with. In any ease or class of cabcs, The board of trade may direct that the draught 
of water, and also the extent of the clear side of a sea-going ship be recorded’ by the 
officers of customs, and the record pi eserved, and also nWked in the official loa-book 
The act of 1873 provides that where a Britj-^h ship has ceased, for any reason other than 
capture or traiisference to a foreign ownei, to be registered, she shall not be again put 
upon the registeiv without a survey to test ^^hether she is seaworthy. 

The property in every ship is, foi purposes of registration, divided into sixty-four 
shares. No person is entitled to be registeredas owner of any fractional part of a share; 

' hut any number of pei'sons not exceeding five may be registered as Joint-owners of a share. 
Counting joint-owners, who are not entitled to dispose in severalty of their respective 
interests, as constituting one person only, not more than thirty-two persons can be regis- 
tered at the same time as owmers of a ship. The power of disposing of the ship or its 
shares is vested exclusively in registered owmers. Notwithstanding this, persons bene- 
ficially or equitably interested are to have their interests protected upon application to 
the proper court. When a registered ship, or share therein, is disposed of to persons 
qualified to be owners of British ships, the transfer must be made by a bill of sale under 
seal, according to a form prescribed, and the names of the transferees are to he entered 
on the register as owners of the ship or share. Mortgages also must be in a form pre- 
scribed, and are to he recorded by the registrar upon production to him in each case of 
the mortgage deed. 

In part III,, under the heading “masters and seamen,” it is provided that local 
marine boards shall he established at certain ports of the United Kingdom ; and that 
each of these shall consist of 2 ex members— the mayor or pro\mst, and the stipen- 

diary magistrate of the place — i members appointed by the boat'd of trade, and 6 elected 
annually by the owners of foreign-going ships and of home-trade passenger-ships. The 
local marine board is required to establish an office (called the shipping office in the act 
of 1854, but now', under the act of 1862, called the mercantile marine office) or offices, 
under the management ^ of a superintendent (originally called shipping-master), whose 
duty it is to aftord^Tacilities for engaging seamen, by keeping registries of their names 
and character; to seperintend and facilitate their engagement and discharge; to provide 
means for securing* the presence on board at the proper time of men who are so engaged; 
to facilitate the making of apprentice-ships to the sea-service; and to perform such other 
duties relating to merchant-seamen and merclrant-ships as shall be committed to them by 
the board of trade. The local marine boards are also required to hold examinations for 
persons who intend to become masters or mates of foreign-going ships or home-trade 
passenger-ships. And no person can be employed in a foreign-going ship as master, or 
first, or second, or only mate, or in a home-trade passenger-ship as master, or first or 
only mate, unless he holds a certificate of competency obtained at such an examination; 
or else a certificate of service obtained in virtue of his having held a certain rank in the 
royal navy, or certain employment in the merchant service previous to the passing of 
the act of *1854, as specified in the act. The act of 1862 extended the requirement of a 
certificate from the board of trade to engineers employed in steamships. There are first 
and second class engineers’ certificates, and an engineer cannot be employed unless he 
holds the one or the other — ^according to his employment and the engine-powder of the 
ship— obtained at an examination, or "else in consideration of his service"” previous to 18G2, 
or of the rank he has held in the royal navy. 

The master of every ship, excepting ships of less than 80 tons burden, exclusively 
employed in the coasting-trade, is required to enter into an agreement— in a form pre- 
scribed by the board of trade— wdith every seaman whom he takes to sea from any part 
of the United Kingdom. This document, wffiich must be signed by the master and by 
the seamen, sets forth the nature and duration of the voyage ; the number and descrip- 
tion of the crew; the time at wdiich each seaman is to be on board, or to begin w'ork; 
the capacity in which he is to serve; the amount of his wuiges; a scale of provisions; 
regulations as to conduct; and such punishments for misconduct as the board of trade 
shall have sanctioned, and as the parties shall have agreed to adopt. In the case of 
foreign -going ships, the agreement must be made before, and he attested by tbe superin 
tendeut of the mercantile marine office; and seamen engaged abroad must be engaged, if 
at a colonial port, in the presence of a shipping-master "or customs officer; if at a foreign 
port, in the presence of the consul. The discharge of the crew^s of foreign-going ships . 
must be made at the mercantile marine office before tbe superintendent, to whom the ship- 
master must deliver a full account of the wmges due to each seaman, and of all deduc- 
tions made from them. It is enacted that no right to wages shall he dependent on the 
earning of freight; and that every stipulation on the part of the seaman for abandoning 
his right to w-ages in the event of the loss of the ship, shall be inoperative. Previous to 
, 1872, time agreements with seamen in home-trade ships could not be made for a longer 
period than 6 months. This provision was repealed by the act of that year. The act of 
/ 1873 provided that in an agreement with seamen, it should only be necessary to state the 
maximum period which the agreement is to cover, and the places or parts of the world, 
if any, to winch the voyage is not to extend. Some provision was made in the act of 
1854*a.'-^ U) the amount of space, to be set apart for tim accommodation of every seaman, 
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as to tlie maintenance of the sleepmg-p1ac--.s in a proper state of order and ventilation, 
and as to the supply of medicines for the voyage; but the clauses of that act relating to 
these subjects have been repealed, and fuller provision for them has been made by the 
act of 1867. In this act, special precautions have been taken to Insure that ships take to 
sea with them a sufiacient supply of lime-juice and other anti- scorbutics; and the local 
marine boards are empowered to appoint medical inspectors to examine seamen applying 
for employment, if the ship-master desires it. 

The act of 1854 provided for the establishment in the port of London of a general 
register and record office for seamen, under the management of a registrar-general of 
neameu; and required returns to be made to this official by the officers of customs, and 
through supermtendents of mercantile marine offices, by masters of ships both in the 
home and in the foreign trade, from which a general view might be had as to the state 
of our mercantile marine. Official log-books, in forms prescribed, are required to be 
kept in every ship, other than those exclusively employed in the coasting-tratie, either in 
connection with or distinct from the ordinary log-book; and in these, entries must be 
made of numerous specified occurrences. Provision is made for the punishment of 
offenses against discipline and good-conduct committed either by seamen or by ship-mas- 
ters, and for the trial in this country of persons cliarged with any crime committed upon 
the high seas. The act of 1871 provides that where seamen are charged with deserting 
or refusing to join a ship, or refusing to go to sea, and a fourth of the crew, or 5 or more 
of the crew, if' the number of the crew is 20, allege that the ship is from any cause, as 
un seaworthiness, overloading, improper loading, or defective equipment, not in a fit con- 
dition to proceed to sea, or that the accommodation of the ship is insufficient, the court 
before which they are charged may order the ship to be surveyed, and unless the opinions 
of the surveyor be disproved, shall act upon them; the ship-owner or the accused paying 
the cost of the survey, according as the defense is sustained or overruled. Where the 
defense is sustained, the court may, under the act of 1873, make an order for compensa- 
tion to be paid by the ship-owner or ship-master to the seamen. The board of trade 
may suspend or cancel the certificate (whether of competency or of service) of any mas- 
ter or mate (1) if, after investigation, he is reported to be incompetent, or to have been 
guilty of any gros^ act of misconduct, drunkenness, or tyranny; (2) if, after investigation, 
ft is reported that the loss or abandonment of, or serious damage to any ship, or loss of 
life, has been caused by his wrongful act or default; (3) if he is superseded by the order 
of any admiralty court,' or naval court held abroad under the provisions of the act; or (4) 
if he is shown to have been convicted of any offense. 

In Part IV., under the head of “ Safety and Prevention of Accidents,” rules are laid 
down as to the boats and life-huoys which are to be carried by sea- going ships; and It is 
provided that the officers of customs shall not grant a clearance to any vessel by which 
those rules have not been complied with. As to the use of lights and fog-signals on 
board ships at sea, the regulations now in force are contained in the schedules of the act 
of 1862; where is also laid down tlie rule of the road for preventing collisions between 
ships meeting each other at sea. Under the acts of 1871 and 1873, ships which come 
into collision are re(juired to exchange names, and give other information necessary for 
identification; and if, after the collision, one of the vessels does not stay by and give 
assistance to the other, it is deemed to have been in the wrong. Tiie person in charge 
of it may be prosecuted for a misdemeanor, and have his certificate canceled. 
Wherever one of^ two vessels which have been in collision has infringed the regula- 
tions of the shipping acts, it is to be deemed in the wrong unless circumstances are 
adduced which disprove this presumption. Certain stringent provisions are made as to 
the build and equipment, and also as to the surveying and certificating of steamships. 
The act of 1872, which transfers to the board of trade the powers exercised under the 
passenger acts by 4he emigration commissioners, and, in certain cases, by the home secre- 
tary, requires that passenger steamers should undergo survey at least once a year. Under 
the acts of 1871, 1873, and 1875, the board of trade is enabled, either on the information 
of complainants, or of its own motion, to order any vessel to be surveyed, and after survey 
to declare it unsea worthy, and to make an order 'for its detention, or for its release, only 
on the fulfillment of such conditions as the board may prescribe. The owner or master 
of the vessel must be furnislicd with a copy of the surveyor’s report on which the order 
of the board of trade has proceeded, and he may appeal to tlie local court having admi- 
rally jurisdiction, the decision of which isfinal. ' The owner of a vessel detained pays the 
I cost of the survey, and the complainant whose case has not been substantiated pays the 
: cost of the survey, and is liable in compensation to the owner of the vessel; the board 
of trade also is liable in compensation to the owner when it has acted of its own motionj 
and unseaworthiness has not been established. The act of 1875 also contains the follow- 
ing provision (s. 4): 1' Every person who sends to sea, or is a party to any attempt to do 
so, and every master who knowingly takes to sea, a ship in such un seaworthy state, that 
the life of any person would be likely to be thereby endangered, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. Burden laid on the accused of prov'ing that he did all he could to insure 
seaworthiness, or the ship going to sea in such unseawovthy state wms, in the circum- 
stances, reasonable and justifiable,” Any person prosecuted under this provision is 
I enabled to give evidence on his own behalf. The act of 1873 contains provisions as to 
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f the carriage of dangerous goods, and goods suspected of beingdaugerousj and the act 
-of 1875 provides for the carrying of grain. 

For the provisions as to pilotage" in Part Y., we refer to the acts themselves. See 
:;also Pilot. 

, Part YI. deals with the subject of light-houses. See Light-house; Trinity House; 
;:and Northern Light-houses. „ 

Part YII. relates to the mercantile marine fund. 

Part YIII. makes provision for cases of wreck, casualties, and salvage. An inquiry 
is 10 be made whenever any ship is lost, abandoned, or materially damaged on or near 
the coasts of the United Kingdom; or causes loss or material damage to any other ship 
on or near such coasts; whenever, by reason of any casualty on hoard of any ship, on or 
near such coasts, loss of life ensues; and whenever any such loss, abandonment, damage, 
or casualty happens elsewhere, and any competent witnesses thereof arrive at any place 
in the United Kingdom. This inquiry is to be made by the inspecting officer of the 
•coast-guard, or the principal officer of customs of the place at which the occurrence in 
‘question happened, or of the place at which competent witnesses of it arrive, if it has 
happened abroad, or can be conveniently examined; or by some other person appointed 
for the purpose by the board of trade. Such officer or person, if he thinks lit, or if the 
board of tracle so directs, may have the matter formally investigated before two justices 
-or^a stipendiary magistrate; and the board of trade may appoint some person of nautical 
skill and knowledge to act as assessor to such justices or magistrate. If the conduct of 
any master or mate is in question, the magistrates may require him to deliver up liis cer- 
tificate pending the inquiry; and the certificate maybe canceled or suspended by the 
board of trade upon their report. The board of trade has the general superintendence 

• of all matters relating to wreck, and has power to appoint a receiver of wreck in any 
'■district.. 

Part IX. relates to the liability of ship-owners ; and the provisions of the principal act 
have here been materially altered by the act of 1862. Under the act of 1862, the owmers 

■ of any ship, whether British or foreign, are not answerable in damages for any loss of 
life or personal injury to peraons carried in the ship; for any damage or loss caused to 
•any goods on board the ship; for any loss of life or personal injuiy by reason of the 
improper navigation of the ship caused to any person carried in any other ship; or for 
.:any loss or damage similarly caused to any other ship, or the goods on board of it, when 
such loss, or injuiy, or damage happens vdthout their actual fault or privity, except as 
follow^; Where loss of life or personal injuiy has occurred either alone or together with 
loss or damage to ships and merchandise, they are liable to the extent of £15 for each 
ton of the ship’s tonnage; where there is loss or damage onlj^ of ships or merchandise, 
they are liable to the extent of £8 per ton. The tonnage, on account of which the lia- 
bility in these cases is to be calculated, is, in the case of sailing-ships, the registered 
tonnage, and, in the case of steamships, the gross tonnage, without deduction on account 

• of the engine-room; and the tonnage of foreign ships is to be estimated according to the 
rules of measurement laid down for British ships. The act of 1854, however, provided 
that the owners of sea-going ships should be liable in respect of every loss of life, personal 
injury, loss of or damage to goods which may arise on distinct occasions, to the same 

• extent as If no other loss, injury, or damage had arisen; and this provision is still in force. 
In cases of loss of life or personal injury, the act of 1854 empowers the board of trade to 
institute an inquiry, and provides in detail for the recovery of damages before the sheriff 
and a jury. ^ The damages are to be assessed at not more than £30 for each case of death 
■or personal injury. These are to be paid to her majesty’s paymaster-general, and to be 

■ distributed by him as the board of trade directs; the board having power to direct pay- 
ment of such compenstition, not exceeding the statutory amount, as may be thought fit. 
A person dissatisfied with the amount of aamages awarded to him may bring Ms action 
in the ordinary coux'ts, but he is liable in the costs of the action unless he recover a sum 

• exceeding double the statutory amount. 

Part X. of the act of 1854 lays down the legal procedure to be taken in cases arising 
under the act; and part XL deals with several miscellaneous matters of no general 
importance. The act of 1862 provided that foreign ships within British jurisdiction shall 
be subject to the rules for preventing collisions applicable to British ships. The final 
issue of Mr. Plimsoll’s indefatigable labors was the passing of the act to amend the mer- 
chant shipping acts, which became law in Aug,, 1876. Here provision is made for the 
detection of unseaworthy ships, to prevent overloading, to secure that all deck cargoes 
. shall be included in the tonnage, and that grain cargoes shall not he carried loose in 
bulk, but Sball be kept from shifting either by boards or bulkheads or, by being carried 
in sacks. The act of 1873 provkHes for the application, by order in council, of all the 
provisions of the merchant shipping acts to foreign vessels, the states to which they 
belong assenting. The act of 1862 contains the law on the subject of delivery of goods 
and lien for freight (for which see Lien). 


MEECHAXTS’ MAEKS. In the middle ages it was the practice for merchants, traders, 
.and others to whom the proper use of heraldry was not conceded, to be allowed by the 
heralds to bear devices indicative of their trades or occupations. A cutler might bear 
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Ills knife, a tailor his shears, a mason his trowel and compasses. These insignia were m 
strictness ordered to he horne onlyin “ targets hollow at the chief tlankes,” yet we often 
find them on shields, and sometimes even impaled and quartered with arms. Mer.'iiants, 
along with a monogram of their initials, often bore a mark composed of a Ci’oss and a 
figure resembling the Arabic numeral 4 turned backwards— -perhaps a symbol of the Holy 
Trinity, though it has also been explained to represent the mast and yai'd of a ship. 
The insignia of their companies were frequently borne bymnerciiants in a chief above 
their marks, and occasionally quartered with them. These merchants’ marks were 
probably the origin of the trade brands and marks of our own time j\lany of them are 
to be seen sculptured on the walls and roofs of the churches of the 14th c. and 15th c.. 
and engraved on monumental brasses both in England and on the continent. Seals with,, 
merchants’ marks are occasionally found appended to conveyances of land. 

MEB'OIA. See Heptakchy. 

MERCirity . See Hebmes. 

MEKOURY, planet. See Solar System, ante. 

IffEECITEY, or Quicksilver (symb. Hg, equiv. 100— new system, 200— sp. gr. 18.6),, 
one of the so-called noble metals, remarkable as being the only metal that is fluid at 
ordinary temperatures. It is of a silvery while color, with a striking metallic luster. 
When pure, It runs in small splierical drops over smooth surfaces; but when not per- 
fectly pure, the drops assume an elongated or tailed form, and often leave a gray stain 
on the surface of glass or porcelain. Sloreover, the pure metal, when shaken with air, 
presents no change upon its surface; while, if impure, it becomes covered with a gray 
film. It is slightly' volatile at ordinary temperatures, and at 662” it boils, and forms a 
colorless vapor of sp. gr. 6.976. Hence it is capable of being distilled; and the fact of 
its being somewhat volatile at ordinary temperatures, helps to explain its pernicious 
effects upon those whose trades require them to come much in contact witli it — as, for- 
example, the makers of barometers, looking-glasses, etc. At a temperature of —39°, it 
freezes, when it contracts consideralily, and becomes malleable. In consequence of the. 
uniform rate at which it expands when heated, from considerably below 0° to above 800% 
it is employed in the construction of the mercurial thermometer. 

All mercurial compounds are either volatilized or decomposed l)y heat; and when 
. heated with carbonate of soda, they yield metallic mercury. JNhitive or virgin quicksilver 
^ onty occurs in small quantity, usually^ in cavities of mercurial ores. Of these ores, by far 

■ the most important is cinnabar (q.v.). There are two means of obtaining the metal from 
the cinnabar; the ore may be burned in a furnace, in which case the sulphur is given off as 

■ sulphurous acid, and tlie mercury is collected in a condensing chamber; or the ore may- 
be distilled with some substance capable of combining with the sulphur— as, for example, 
with slaked lime or iron filings. 

The mercury imported into this country is usually almost chemically pure. If the 
presence of other metals is suspected, it may be pressed through leather, re-distilled, and 
then digested for a few days in dilute cold nitric acid, wdiich exerts little action on the ■ 
mercury, if more oxidizahre metals are present. The mercury, after being freed from 
the nitric acid by washing with W’-ater, is chemically pure. 

There are two oxides of mercuiy, the black suBoxide (HgsO) and the red oxide (HgO), 
Botli of these lose all their oxygen when heated, and form salts with acids. The hiack ■ 
mbonde, although a powerful base, is very unstable -vdien isolated, being readily con* 
verted by gentle warmth, or even by mere exposure to light, into red oxide and the metal 
(IlgyO =: HgO + Hg)‘ The most important of its salts is the nitrate (Hg30,N05 + 2Aq)„ 
from whose watery solution ammonia throws down a black precipitate known in phar 
macy as mercurim solubilis Halimmanni, from its discoverer, and consisting essentially’" 
of tlie black suboxide with some ammonia and nitric acid, which are apparently in com* 
Mnation. Of the red oxide, the most important salts are the nitrate (HgO,H06 + 8Aq): 
the sulphate (HgO,SOs), which is employ^ed in the manufacture of corrosive sublimate: 
and the basic sulphate (8Hg0,S03), which is of a y’^ellow color, and is known as iarpetb 

The haloid salts of mercury correspond in their composition to the oxides. Of the 
most important of these— the eliloiides— there are the subchloride (HgyCl), well known 
M8 calomel (q.v.), and the chloride (HgCl), or corrosive sublimate. 

The chlonde (formerly termed the bichloride, when calomel was regaided as the pro- 
; tochloride, and the equivalent of Hg was regarded as 200 instead of 100), when crystal- 
lized from a watery solution, occurs in long white glistening prisms; but when obtained 
by sublimation, it occurs in white transparent heavy masses, which have a crvstalline 
fracture, and chink with a peculiar metallic sound against the sides of the bottle in which 
they are contained. This salt melts at 509°, and volatilizes unchanged at about 570°. 
It has an acrid metallic taste. It is soluble in 16 parts of cold, and in less than three 
parts of boiling water, and dissolves very freely in alcohol and in ether. Corrosive sub- 
limate enters into combination with the alkaline chlorides, forming numerous distinct 
compounds. (A double chloride of ammonium and mercury, reprc'scnted by the formula 
8H4HCl,HgCl Aq, has been long known as ml akmbroth.) It combines with oxide of 
mercury in various proportions, fonning a class of compounds of great interest m theo- 
Tetlcal chemistry, termed oxychlorides of mercury. On adding a solution of corrosive mlh 
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llmate to a soliition of ammonia in excess, a compoimd, wliich, from its physical characters,, 
is termed thrown down, wdiich is generally supposed to he a compoiind 

of chloride with amide of mercury, HgChHgIsHa (Kane), Chloride of mercury coagu- 
lates albumen, and combines 'with the alhuniinous tissues generally, fonning sparing! j 
soluble compounds. Hence, in cases of poisoning with the salt, the white of ra\v eggs- 
is the best antidote; and for the same reason corrosive sublimate is a powerful antiseptic,, 
and is employed to preserve anatomical preparations. 

Amongst the most important tests for this substance, which is not unfrequently used 
as a poison, may be mentioned — 1. Iodide of potassium, which, when added to a crystal 
or to a watery solution of chloride of mercury, gives rise to the formation of a bright 
scarlet iodide of mercury. 2. The galvanic test, which may be applied in various ways, 
of which the simplest is the ‘ ‘ guinea and key test,” devised by Wollaston. He placed a 
drop of the fluid suspected to contain corrosive sublimate on a guinea, and simultane- 
ously touched it and the surface of the guinea with an iron key; metallic mercury was 
deposited on the gold in a bright silvery stain. 8. Precipitation on copper, and reduc- 
tion. To apply this test, we acidulate the suspected fluid with a few drops of hydro- 
chloric acid, and introduce a little fine copper gauze, which soon becomes coated with 
mercury. On heating the gauze in a I'eduction tube, the mercury is obtained in well- 
defined globules. 

With iodine and bromine, mercury forms two iodides and bromides, correspondiog 
in composition to the chlorides. Both the iodides are used in medicine; the bromides are- 
of no practical importance. The sublodide (Hgal) is a green pow'der formed by triturating: 
5 parts of iodine with 8 of mercury, and is of far less interest than the iodide 
which is most simply obtained by precipitating a solution of corrosive sublimate by a, 
solution of iodide of potassium. The precipitate is at first salmon-colored, hut soon 
changes into a brilliant scarlet crystalline deposit. ' 

Sulphur forms two compounds with mercury — viz., a siibsulpliide (HgaS), a black: 
powder of little importance, and a sulphide (HgS), which occurs naturally as cinnabar' 
(q.v.). Sulphide of mercury is thrown down as a black precipitate by passing sulphiir- 
eted hydrogen through a solution of a persalt of mercury (corrosive sublimate, for' 
example).^ When dried and sublimed in vessels from which the air is excluded, it 
assumes its ordinary red color. The well-knowm pigment mrrvilmi is sulphide of mer- 
cury, and is sometimes obtained from pure cinnabar, but is more frequently an artificial 
product. 

Mercury unites with most metals to form amalgams (q.v.), several of which are 
employed in the arts. 

Of the numerous organic compounds of mercury, it is unnecessary to mention more- 
than the fulminate (described in the article Fulminic Acid (q.v.), and the cyanide 
(HgOy), which may he prepared by dissolving the red oxide of mercury in hydrocyanic 
acid, and is the best source from which to obtain cyanogen. 

The uses of mercury are so numerous that a very brief allusion to the most important 
of these must suffice. It is employed extensively in the extraction of gold and silver 
from their ores by the process of amalgamation. Its amalgams are largely employed in 
the processes of silvering and gilding, and some (as those of copper and cadmium) are- 
employed by the dentist for stopping teeth. It is indispensable in the construction of 
philosophical instruments, and in the laboratory in the form of the mercurial bath, etc. 
It is the source of the valuable pigment vermilion. The use of its chloride in anatomical; 
lireparations has been already noticed; it is similarly found that wood, cordage, and 
canvas, if soaked in a solution of this salt (1 part to 60 or 80 of water), are better able 
to resist decay when exposed to the combined destructive influence of air and moisture. 
The uses of mercury and its preparations in medicine are noticed in a separate article. 

MEECFEY AHD MEECXJ'EIALS; Medicinal xtses of. Liquid mercury is no longer' 
used in medicine, although, until lately, it was occasionally given wdth the view’ of over- 
coming, by its weight, obstructions in the intestinal canal. There are, however, many 
preparations which owe their value to extinguished mercury; that is to say, to mercury 
triturated with chalk, saccliaroid matters, oil, etc. , till globules can no longer be detected 
in it. It is possible that, in these cases, the metal is partly reduced to the state of sub- 
oxide. Amongst these preparations must be placed mxrcun/ with chalk, or gray powder 
{hydrargyru7n cum creta), wliich is the mildest and best mercurial to administer to infants 
and children, the dose varying with the age; Uue pill {q^,Y ,)] and the various ointments, 
liniments, and plasters of mercury. Calomel (termed, in some of the pharmacopoeias,, 
hydrargyri chloridwn, for the same reason that corrosive sublimate, as already mentioned,, 
is termed in the same works hydrargyri Uchhndmn) is perhaps more given than any 
other medicine of this class, and may be regarded, in so far as its actions are concerned,, 
as a type of mercurials generally. Given m small doses, the first effects of these medi- 
cines are observed in the increase of the various secretions, as, for instance, of the saliva 
(see Salivation), of the various fluids poured into the intestinal canal;* and sometimes 


* It is very doubtful whether, as is generally believed, mercurials increase the secretion of the- 
essential constituents of the bile.. The watery portion is undoubtedly, and the coloring matter prob-s 
ably, increased. 
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of tlie urine. When continued in small doses for some time, they cause the absorption 
of morbid fluids, and even of morbid products that have assumed a partiall}^ solid form. 
The following are some of the diseases in which they are of most importance; (1) In 
intermit congestions, as of the liver, etc., to increase the secretions, and hence relieve the 
vessels of the affected organ; (3) in various uctife of serous 

"membranes (q.v.), of the structure of the liver and of the lungs, etc. ; (B) in numerous 
forms of chronic inflammation; (4) in dropsies, dependent upon inflanmiation of serous 
membranes or disease of the liver, but not in dropsy from disease of the kidneys, where 
they are generally injurious; (5) iu numQxom chronic affections in which an alterative 
action is required'; and (6) as a purgative (to be followed by a black draught), when a 
patient is in the condition popularly known as bilious (in this case, blue pill is usually as 
efficacious as calomel). 

In syphilis, mercurials were at one time universally preseribed ; now they are not 
considered essential to the cure of this disease, except in comparatiyely few cases. 

If calomel, blue pill, or any other mercurial be given in too large a dose, or for too 
long a period, most serious consequences may result — such as very profuse salivation, 
with swelling of the tongue and gums, and loosening of the teeth; purging; certain skin 
*alfections; diseAse of the periosteum and of the bones (formerly ascribed to syphilis, but 
in reality oftener due to the supposed remedy); and a low febrile condition (termed mer- 
curial erythism), accompanied with great general prostration. 

The doses of calomel for an adult vary from 3 to 6 grains when taken as a purgative. 
If the object is to affieet the system generally, as in a case of acute inflammation, small 
'doses (half a grain to two grains, combined with a little opium) should be given several 
times a day ; while as an alterative, still smaller doses (not sufficient at all to affect the 
mouth) should be prescribed. The compound calomel pill popularly known as 
pill (in which the calomel is associated with oxysulpliide of antimony and guaiacura) is a 
most valuable alterative in chronic skin-diseases — a five-grain pill to be taken every 
.night.' ■' ; 

Gorrosive sublimate (the bichloride of the pharmacopoeias, and oxymuriate of the oVler 
■chemists), although a very powerful irritant poison, is extremely useful in very small 
■doses as an alterative in' many chronic affections of the nervous system, the skin, etc. 
The dose varies from one-thirtieth to one-eighth of a grain; the average dose of its plmr- 
macopceial solution, the liquor hydrargyri hichlortdi, being one dram, which contains 
one-sixteenth of a grain of the salt. This medicine should always be given on a full 
stomach. 

The above are the chief mercurial preparations that are given internally. Certain 
^external applications require a few remarks. The plasters, ointments, and liniments are 
•absorbed by the skin, and act in the same manner as mercurials taken internally. 

White precipitate ointment is the universal remedy for the destruction of lice, and is 
••a useful stimulating application in chronic skin-diseas'es. Ointment of nitrate of mercury, 
■popularly known from its yellow color as citrins, or golden ointment, is, when sufficiently 
• diluted a most useful stimulating application in inflammation of the eyelids, in indolent 
4ilcers, etc.; and the ointment of nitric oxide of mercury is similar in its action. The pre- 
-cipitated suboxide that occurs in black wash, and its use as a local application, are 
'described in the article Linimekts. 

The toxicological relations of the mercurial compounds must be briefly glanced at. 
There are ca.ses on record in which, probably from some peculiarity of constitution, 
■ordinary and even small doses of the milder mei’curials have caused death ; thus, Chris- 
tison mentions a case in which two grains of calomel destroyed life by sc%-{*re salivation 
and by ulceration of the throat; and similar cases in which small doses of gray powder, 
blue pill, and calomel have proved fatal are recorded by Taylor in his Medical Juris- 
frudence. The preparations employed for the purpose of poisoning are mainly corrosive 
sublimate and white and red precipitates, corrosive sublimate being used in at least 
four-fifths of the cases. The symptoms produced by a poisonous dose of this salt come on 
immediately, there being during the act of swallowing an intense feeling of constriction, 
and a burning heat in the throat, while a metallic taste is left in the 'mouth. Violent 
pain in the stomach and abdomen is felt in a few minutes, and vomiting of mucus and 
blood, and purging, follow. The pulse becomes small, frequent, and irregular, the 
tongue white and shriveled, the skin cold and clammy, the respiration difficult, and 
■death is preceded by fainting or convulsions. Any dose e^^ceeding two grains would 
probably prove fatal to an adult, unless vomiting were induced, or the whites of eggs 
••administered. Death commonly ensues in from one to five days, but may take place in 
less than half an hour, or not for three weeks or more. 

MEECITRY, Dog’s, Mercurwlu, a genus of plants of the natural order eupho'rbiacece, 
having unisexual flowers, a tripartite perianth, 9 to 13 stamens, two simple styles, and a 
dry two-celled fruit with two seeds. The species are not numerous. The Common Dog 
Mercury {M. perennis) is ybry common in woods and shady places in Britain. It has a per- 
fectly simple stem, about a foot high, with rough ovate leaves, and axillary loose spikes of 
greenish flowers. It turns a glaucous black color in drying, and the root contains two 
coloring substances, one blue^and the other carmine; so that it may probably become of 
inhportance in dyeing. It is very poisonous. The mercury which some old writers mention 
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: as a pot-lierb is not this plant, hut chempodmm bonus liennms. Aiocual Dog MEECimr 
QL ankua) is a ranch rarer British plant, and less poisonous. The leaves are indeed eaten 
in Gennanj', as spinach. A haif-shrubb}^ species (J/. found in the countries 

neartlie Mediterranean, has enjoyed an extraordinary reputation from ancient times; the 
t^hsiird belief mentioned by Pliny being still retained, that if a woman after conception drink 
the juice of the male plant she will give birth to a boy, and if of the female plant her 
oflispring will be a girl — the male plant, however, being mistaken for the female, and the 
■female for the male. 

MERCY, SISTERS of, or Ordeb op Oub Lady op Mebcy, an order of the Roman 
Catholic cliurch foimded in Dublin in 1827. They are of tw'o classes, choir sisters and 
lay sisters; the choir sisters being occupied with the visitation of the sick and prisoners, 
the cure of poor and virtuous girls, and other charities; the la}^ sisters being employed 
in the domestic occupations of the convent, etc. Each community is independent of 
the rest of the order, being subject only to the bishops. The origin of the order was due 
to Miss Oatharine l^IcAuley of Dublin, who, born of Roman Catholic parents and left an 
orphan, having been educated as a Protestant, joined the Roman Catholic church, and 
devoted her life and ample fortune to the service of the poor. The order has been intro- 
duced into many parts of Ireland, England, Scotland, and America. After a prelimi- 
nary preparation of six months, candidates assume the white veil and become novices. 
The novitiate lasts two years. Their vows bind them to poverty, chastity, obedience, 
and the care of the sick and poor. ■ 

MEREDITH, Owen (pi.‘6^wd.). See Bulweb-Lytton, Edwabb Robert, Earl. 

MEREDITH, William Morris, ll.d., 1799'-1873; b. Penn.; a graduate of the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, class of 1812; commenced the practice of lavp* 
about 1820, and became a distinguished member of the profession. He held many posi- 
tions in the gift of his native state, representing his district in the legislature from 1824 to 
1828, and was president of the city council of Philadelphia from 1834 to 1849. He was 
attorney-general of Pennsylvania from 1861 to 1867, was elected president of the Penn- 
.sylvania constitutional convention in 1857, and was U. S. secretary of the treasury under 
president Taylor from Mar. 7, 1849, to July 20, 1850. At the time of the Geneva con- 
ference on the Alabama question in 1871, he ivas ohered the position of couhsel for the 
United States, but declined. 

MERES, Francis, b. England, 1570; distinguished chiefly as being the author ot 
WWs Academy^ a Treasurie of Goulden Sentences, Similies, and Mmmples, 1634. Palladia 
Tamia: Treasurie, being the Becoad Pari of Wits Commonwealth, # Comparaivee 

Discourse of our English Poets with the Greek, Latin, and lUdian Poets, appeared in 1597. 
His references to Shakespeare are considered of value as showing the number oi works 
by that author produced up to that time; in his review of the literature of the day, his 
criticisms are considered for the most part just. He published God's Arithmetique, 1597 — 
a sermon on Eccles. v. 9, He w''as author of a translation of the Sinner's Guide by Fray 
Xuis de Granada. 

HEEGAN'SEE, Mergus, a genus of birds of the fomily anatidm, having a slender, 
•straight, much compressed bill, hooked at the tip, and notched at the edges, almost 
furnished with teeth. See Bill. The species are all inhabitants of the seas and coasts 
of northern regions, but migrate southwards in winter. The goosander (q.v.) is the 
largest and best known British species. The Rebbreasted Merganser (if. serra- 
is plentiful in the nox'thern parts of Britain, at least in winter, and is found in all 
the northern parts of the world. It is not much smaller than the goosander, which it 
much resembles. — ThellooBEB Merganser (if. eucuUatiis), a smaller species, only about 
18 in. in entire length, is a very rare visitant of Britain, but is very plentiful in North 
America. 

MERGER, in law, is the absorption of one right, estate, interest, or offense in another 
of a higher degree vesting in or committed by the same person. The doctrine of merger 
is most commonly brought to bear in the case of real estate. Thus, where there is no 
intervening estate between a greater and a less limited to the same person, the less estate 
is absorbed or merged in the greater. If an assignment of the mortgage is made to the 
mortgager, the whole estate vests in him. Or if the reversion in fee simple come to the 
itenaM for years, either by descent or purchase, his term for years is merged in the fee. 
But both estates, to produce a merger, must be held by the same person, by one right, 
and at one time. Merger occurs either upon the meeting, in the same person, of an estate 
of higher and an estate of less degree, or by the meeting in the same person of the rever- 
sion and the particular estate. The inferior estate is extinguished by the merger, but 
the greater estate remains the same as before the merger. As a rule, whenever the legal 
Rud the equitable estates meet in one and the same person, the former absorbs tbe latter. 
But a court of equity will not allow the two interests to be merged, if such merger would 
be contrary to the intentions of the parties, or if, without prejudice to other parties, the 
legal and equitable estates can be kept apart, to the profit of the party in whom they 
would otherwise merge. Instances of a partial merger may occur, where an estate is 
merged in part, and exists in part. Thus, if a tenant for years acquire the reversion of 
•part of the leased property, he owns part of the property leased in fee-simple, and is a 
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teiuint as to another part. Where two est^^ the same person but by different 

rights, merger will not take place.— In criminal law a less offense is merged in a greater 
which includes it. Thus, every assault includes a battery. But where the offenses are 
of an equal degree, merger will not take place. In torts, when a felony is also a tort, 
for which a private person may institute a civil action, the private wrong merges in the 
public wrong. But the merger in such cases is not complete, and, upon the conviction of 
the criminal, the civil remedy is revived. This rule of merger in the criminal law ob- 
tains in England, where criminal prosecutions are usually conducted by private persons,, 
and the justification of it is to be found in the fear that criminals would not be pros- 
ecuted, if the injured person could first obtain civil satisfaction. In this country, crimi- 
nal proceedings are generally conducted by public prosecutors, and the English doctrine 
of criminal merger does not obtain. In England itself, it applies only to actions of tort 
and trespass. Merger is also extended to contracts. Thus, against a debtor by specialty, 
the remedy for breach of an ordinary simple contract is merged in the higher remedy 
upon the specialty, and the creditor can resort to the latter only. So where a creditor- 
has obtained a judgment against Ms debtor by contract, he can only bring suit upon the- 
judgment, if it be unsatisfied. 

MERTAK, Maria Sibylla, 1647-17'17; b. Gemany; daughter of Matthaus Merian, a 
Swiss engraver, and sister of the historical painter Mattliiius Merian; had a natural talent 
for drawing and painting, which developed in the direction of flowers and insects. She 
-was the pupil of Abraham Mignon, celebrated for bis exquisite representations of flowers,, 
fruit, and insects, • In 1665 she married Johann Andreas Graff, a painter, and removed, 
to Nuremhurg. She was never called by her married name, more fame attaching to her 
own, and published, 1679--83, an illustrated work in the Dutch language, 2 vols., On^m 
of GatefpUlarB; their Noximlmmit and Changes. It was translated into Latin in 1717,. 
published in Amsterdam with a portrait of herself engraved by Houbraken; and in 1730,. 
a Erencb edition appeared, entitled Ilistoire Generate des Inseotes de I’ Europe. In 1698 she 
went to Surinam, and pursued her studies in South America, remaining there until 1701, 
publishing the result of her labor under the title of Generation and Tramformation of 
Insects, 2 vols., with colored plates, and an additional volume by one of her daughters. 
She had 2 daughters, Jane Helen and Dorothea Maria Henrietta, who after their mother’s 
death gave a new edition of her work to the public. The original was published in. 
! Amsterdam in 1705. In 1768-71 all her works were published, in Paris, under the title- 
of Histoire des Inseotes de V Europe et de VAmeriqm. A number of her original drawings,, 

; upon vellum bound in 2 vols., noted for their skill and accuracy, are in the British 
i museum collection among the prints, and, with a portrait of herself, were the property 
of sir Hans Sloane. They were purchased at a gi-eat price, and the .European specimens, 
i are said to be entirely original delineations, celebrated for scrupulous exactness. There- 
are collections of her drawings in St. Petersburg, Holland, and Frankfort. She excelled 
as a writer no less than in the more conspicuous professions of painter and naturalist. 

MERG-XIIVat. and seaport of Mergui, one of the Tenasserim provinces, British Biir- 
mali, stands on an island in the delta of the Mergui river. Lat. 12° 27' n., long. 98° 42' 
east. It is about three miles in circuit, and is surrounded by a stockade. Its harbor 
is spacious and secure. Exports: sapan wood, dried fish, ivory, etc. Pop. ’71, 9,877. 

MEEGTJI ARCHIPELAGO, a group of islands in the gulf of Bengal, lying off the 
southern shores of the Tenasserim provinces, in lat. from 9° to 13° north. 'The islands, 
are mountainous, some of them rising to 3,000 ft. above sea-level. Pearls are found on 
the coasts of many of them; and edible birds’-nests, which are sold to the Chinese and. 
Malays, as also timber and coal, are among the chief articles of export. 

MER'IAN, MATTHiEtrs, the eider, 1593-1653; b. at Bfile; lived in Paris and Frank- 
fort. He began in 1640 a work presenting perspective views of some European cities,, 
which were drawn, engraved, and described by himself; the work is regarded as very 
valuable. It was continued after his death. 

MERIDA, a state in n.w. Venezuela, bounded on the n. by Maracaybo; on the e. by 
Triixillo and Barinas ; on the s. by Barintis and the United States of Colombia ; and on the wl 
* by Pampnora. The surface consists of elevated table-lands and valleys, between the niim- 
evous mountains, off-shoots of the Andes chain, which extend through the country in 
r all directions. The Sierra Kevada, the highest of these mountains, rises to a height of 
• 15,066 feet There are many rivers and extensive lakes, among which may be mentioned 
the Lagunilla, 8,000 ft. above sea-level. The ordinary productions of the temperate and! 
torrid zone are grown, Area, 10,000 sq.m. ; pop. 70,000, largely Indians and Mestizos. 
Capital, Merida. 

MER'IDA, a t. of Venezuela, South America, capital of a province of the same 
name, about 60 m. s. of the lake of Maracaybo. It was formerly the largest and one of 
tlie most important cities of Venezuela; but in 1812 it was almost wholly destroyed by 
an earthquake, from which misfortune it has somewhat recovered, and"" is again in a 
flourishing condition. Pop. 6,000. 

MER'IDA, the capital of Yucatan, Mexico, is situated on a barren plain, 25 in. from 
the gulf of Mexico, in lat. 20° 50' n. , long. 89° 40' west. It occupies the site of a former na- 
tive city, and was founded by the Spaniards in 1542. Merida has a university, a cathedral.,. 
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mnd IS chiirGlies. Its port is Sizal, with wiiieli it commumcates by a good road. Its 
trade and manufactures are not extensive. Pop. ’71, 38,025, almost all Indians and half- 
bloods. ' 


MEE'IBA (me, A'ufjustt/ Emerita), a small, decayed t. of Spain, in the province of 
Estremadura, rises on the right hank of the Gruacliaiia, 82 m. e. of Badajoz. It is unique 
in Spain, and is in some points a rival of Rome itself, on account of 'the number and 
miag-nitude of its remains of lioinan antiquity. The Guadiana is here crossed by a 
Roman bridge of 81 arches, and with a length of 2,575 ft., and a breadth of 26 feet. It 
was erected by Trajan. ^ There is another Roman bridge over the Albarregas, 450 ft. long, 
and 25 ft, wide, still quite perfect, in spite of the tralfic of 17 centuries. There are also 
remains of a castle built by the Romans; and among the other most noteworthy monii- 
nieiits of antiquity are an old half-Roman, half -Moorish palace, the Casa de los Corvos, 
constructed out of a temple dedicated to Diana, several aqueducts, an ancient theater, and 
..a circus. Merida was built 23 years b.c. , and flourished in great splendor, until, in 1229, 
it was taken from the Moors, after which it began to decline, Pop. 5,500. 

MEEIBEl^, township and village in Connecticut, 18 m. n.e. of ISTew Haven, containing 
the state reform school and several manufactories. Pop. ’70, 10,495. 

MERIDEN (ante), incorporated as a town in Conn, in 1806, as a city in 1867; pleas- 
■antly situated on elevated laud, 94 iii. n.e. of New York, and 18 m. s.'w. of Hartford; 
|)bp. ’80, 18,340. It has 3 post-ofiices, each the center of a considerable trade, called 
respectively Meriden, West Meriden, and South Meriden. The New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroad passes through it. Meriden contains the city hall and 2 national 
banks. In West Meriden, the principal place, several daily and weekly newspapers are 
published, and it has 1 national bank. The aggregate capital of the banks in both vil- 
lages is $1,000,000. They have manufaetories of electro-plated silver- ware, tin-ware, 
cutlery, steel, cement pipe, bronzes, gas-flxtures, machinery, malleable iron, brass cast- 
ings, fire-arms, and Avoolen goods, employing a capital of $5,000,000, with an annual 
product of about $15,000,000. The annual product of the britannla works, an extensive 
■establishment, is estimated at $2,500,000, occupying several factories, and employing 
nearly 1000 men. The township contains 12 churches, 1 fire insurance company, 1 sav- 
ings hank, a well-organized fire department, water- works, and is lighted with gas. It is 
• one of the most enterprising and prosperous mauufacturing centers in New England. 

MEEIBIAET (Lat. meridm, midday), the name given to the gi'eat circle of the celestial 
; sphere which passes through both poles of the heavens, and also through the zenith and 
nadir of any place on the earth’s surface. Every place on the earth’s surface ha* conse- 
quently its own meridian. The meridian is divided by the polar axis into two equal por- 
tions, which stretch from pole to pole, one on each side of the earth. It is midday^ at 
.anyplace on the earth’s surface, when the center of the sun comes upon the meridian 
of that place; at the same instant it is midday at all places under the vsame half of tliat 
meridian, and midnight at all places under the opposite half. All places under the same 
meridian have therefore the same longitude (see Latitude and Longitude), ^ Stars 
; attain their greatest altitude when they come upon the meridian; the same thing is true 
.approximately of the sun and planets; and, as at this point the effect of refraction upon 
these bodies is at a minimum, and their apparent motion is also more uniform, astrono- 
mers prefer to make their observations when the body is on the meridian. The instru- 
ments used for this purpose are called meridian circks. See Cibcle, Mubal. 

MERIDIAN, a village in e. Mississippi, at the junction, in Lauderdale co.,of the 
Vicksburg and Meridian, and the Alabama Great Southern, on the Moble and Ohio rail- 
road; pop. about 4,500. It is 135 m. n.w. of Mobile, and 96 m, e. of Jackson. It con- 
tains a court-house, 5 schools, 8 churches, 5 newspapers, and 2 female colleges. Its 
leading industries are represented by the manufacture of cotton goods and yarn, furni- 
ture, sashes, doors, and blinds, and plows; other manufactories are foundries, machine 
shops, steam corn mills, and soda-water factories. It has an excellent trade, due chiefly 
to its central position in the midst of the lumber region, and is rapidly increasii^ in 
wealth and population. It was at this point that the troops of gen. Sherman, on Feb. 
16, 1864, accomplished “the most complete destruction of railways ever beheld,” accord- 
ing to his own official report. 

HEEIBIAN MEASTJEEMEET. The determination of the form and size of the earth 
from the measurement of an arc of a meridian has been a favorite problem with 
mathematicians from tile earliest limes, but up to the middle of last centurjr their opera- 
tions were not carried on with exactness sufficient to render their conclusions of much 
value. Since that time, however, geodesy has so rapidly progressed, owing to the 
invention of more accurate instruments and the discovery of new methods, that the 
measurement of the meridian can now be performed with the utmost accuracy imagin- 
able. The modus operanM as follows: IVo stations, having nearly the same longi- 
tude, are chosen; their latitude and longitude are accurately determined (the error of a 
second in latitude introduces a considerable error into the result), and the direction of 
the meridian to he measured ascertained; then a base line is measured with the gTeatest 
accuracy, as an error here generally becomes increased at every subsequent step; and 
•then, by the method known as .triangulation (q.v.), the length of the arc of the meridian 
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contained between the parallels of latitude of the two stations is ascertained.' As the^ 
previously found latitudes of its two extremities give the number of degrees it contains, 
the average length of a degree of this arc can be at once determined; and also — on the 
supposition that the length of a degree is uniform— the length of the whole meridional 
circumference of the eartli. This operation of meridian measurement has been per- 
formed at different times on a great many arcs lying between OS'* n. lat. and SS'" s. lat., 
and the results show a steady though irregular increase in the length of the degree of 
latitude as the latitude increases. On the supposition that this law of increase holds 
good to the poles, the length of every tenth degree of latitude in English feet is as- in the 
following table: 


of Latitude. 

Lei^tli of Degree in 
English Feet. 

Degree of Latitude. 

Length of Degree in 
; English Feet^ . 

QO 

862,732 

50® 

364,862 

10^ 

362,843 

60® 

' . 365,454 ; 

20® 

363,158 

TO® 

365,937 

30® 

363,641 

80® . ! 

366,252 

40® 

864,233 

90® ! 

1 

866,361 


This result shows that the earth is not spherical, as in that case the length of all degrees ; 
of latitude would be alike, but of a more or less spheroidal form— that is having its 
curvature becoming less and less as we go from the extremity of its greater or equatorial 
diameter to the lesser or polar axis. See Earth. It was by the measurement of a 
meridional arc that, in 1792-99, the length of a quadrant of the earth’s circumference' 
was determined, in order to form the basis of the French metrical system (see M^tre). 

MEEIMEE, Prosper, novelist, historian, and arch geologist, was born at Paris, Sept. . 
28, 1803. His father, Jean Franqois Leonore, was a painter of distinction, and secretary 
to the ecole des Beaux Arts. The son entered the college of Charlemagne, kept terms 
as a law-student, and became early acquainted with English and Spanish literature. 
The influence of Shakespeare, Calaeron, and Goethe was then making itself felt in 
France, and tlie romantic school, headed by Victor Hugo, w^as contending for the- 
possession of the stage against the classic traditions of Racine. Merimee, a devotee of 
tile new sect, published under a double disguise his first work, Le Thedire tie Clara 
Gaziil, a collection of studies for the stage, professing to be translated from the Spanish 
by a certain Joseph I’Estrange. This work raised great expectations, which were never 
realized. Merimee did not become a dramatist, and one of these pieces ftiiled when 
represented in 1850. His next publication, also pseudonymous, La. Gvrda, by Eyadnihe 
MatjhmodiclL, was an effort to embody the spirit of the popular lays of Illyria and Mon- 
tenegro. It was written to meet the then prevailing rage for Slavonic-poetry, and the 
materials were taken at second hand. It was, however, admired in Germany, and 
received the approval of Goethe. Merimee now became a regular contributor to the- 
Hemie de Paris and the Berne des Deux Mondes ; and after one or two more anonymous- 
efforts signed his name to Tamango. After the revolution of July he entered public 
life, and "before long was made inspector of historical monuments, and in that capacity 
visited many parts of France, publishing the I’csults of his researches in a series of 
reports. During all this time he continued to write for his favorite reviews a series 
of romantic tales, in which terrible, almost repulsive, subjects are handled with wonder- 
ful realistic power, and in a style singularly dear, condensed, and vigoi'ons. This 
series, in which the Etruscan Vase and the Capture of the Redoubt are especially note- 
worthy, culminated in Colomba (1841), written by him when fresh from Corsica "and its 
tales of vengeance. After this, his greatest and" (with the exception of Arsme Guilloi, 
and Carmen) his last romance, Merimee, applied himself to historical researches. The 
Conspiracy of Catiline and the Social War, studies of Roman history, preliminary to a 
life of Ctesar, on which he is said to have been occuph^d many years, appeared in"l844. 
In this year ho was elected to the chair in the academy vacated by the death of 0. 
ISTodier. His History of Dom Pedro the Gruel (1848), dedicated to the countess of Mon- 
tijo, lhe mother of the empress Eugenie, has been translated into English (1850), and 
reviewed in the Edinburgh, After the fall of the Orleans dynasty he was placed on the 
eoramission to draw up an inventory of the art treasures left by them in France. In 
1854 lie published his False Bemetrii, an episode of early Russian history, the preface 
to which was written in prison, where he was sent for criticising, in the Bemie des Deux 
Mtmdes the sentence passed on his old acquaintance, M.'Libri (q.v.), a sentence 

which lie tried to get reversed in the senate June 11, 1861. l\Terimee has also trans 
lated from Pushkin and Nicolas Gogol. Among his latest writings may be mentioned 
an introduction to Marino Yretro’s Poetry of Modern (1855), two brief articles in 

the Jiemie des Deux Monties (1864); and Lettres d une Inconnm (1873; Eng. trans. 1874). 
Merimee was made a senator in 1853; president of the commission for reorganizing the 
bihliotheque Imperiale in 1858;. commander- of the legion of honor, April 12, 1860. 
He was also one of the ten membres libres of the academic des Inscriptions. He died 
Oct., 1870. 
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MEBI'IffO, an important breed of sbeep, originally Spanish /but now widely diffusecf; 
throughout Europe, and eonstituting a great part of the wealth of AixstTalia. The* 
Merino has large limbs, and the male has large spiral horns, ■which do not rise above the 
head; the skin of the neck is loose and pendulous; the cheeks and forehead bear wool;; 
the fleece is fine, long, soft, and twisted in silky spiral ringlets, abounding in oil, which, 
attracts dust, so that it has generally a dingy appearance. The fleece is sometimes black, 
and black spots are apt to appear even in the most carefully bred flocks. The Merino* 
sheep fattens slowly, and owes its value altogether to the excellence of its wool. It iias^ 
not been found profitable in Britain, where the production of mutton is a great part of 
the object of the sheep-farmer. 

MERIHO. . See Woolen Manufactijke. 

MEEIONES: Herionidid..^, a genus of rodents of the family dipodidse, allied 
thecommon jerboa Africa and south-western Asia. The best-known 

species is the hudsomus, or jumping mouse of hTorth America {jei'bod Hudsomcus^ 

of Baird, Labrador, southward and -westward to the Pacific). It is about B In. long to the 
tail, which is from 5 to 6 inches. Its color above is light brown, lined -with black; belly 
w'hite, sides yellowish gray, contrasting finely with the back and belly. It takes very 
long and rapid leaps, moving probably with greater rapidity -when pursued than any 
other mammal of its size See Robentia, 


MEB'IOl'ETH, a co. of Wales, is bounded on the w. bv Cardigan bay, and on the n. 
by the eounties of Caernarvon and Denbigh. Area, 385,291 acres; pop. 71, 46,598. The- 
coast immediately south of the town of Harlech rises into cliffs, is skirted by sands, and 
fringed by ttiree dangerous sandbanks at some distance out to sea. Merioneth is the- 
most mountainous co. in Wales, although its peaks do not rise to the height of some of 
those in Caernarvonshire. The chain comprising the highest peaks runs from ii.w. to 
s.e., and its summits are jirran Mowddy (2,955 ft.) and Cader Idris (q. v.). The county is 
watered by the Dee, which flows n.e., and by the Mawddach and the Dovey, which reach 
the sea after a s.w. course. The soil of Merioneth is generally poor, and large tracts are 
unfit for profitable cultivation. Of the total acreage only 151,291 acres were under crop 
in 1876; and of this portion 113,698 acres were in permanent pasture. There -were 
376,986 sheep in the county. Slate and limestone are largely quarried; a little lead and 
copper is mined; and of late gold has been found in Merioneth. In 1866 there -were 
obtained at castle Carndocban 529 oz. of gold, and at Vigra and Clogau 214 ounces. 
Wooleas and flannels are manufactured. ChietUown, Dolgelley (q.v.). 

MEBIVALE, John Herman, an English scholar and translator, was b. at Exeter iii: 
1779, studied at St. John’s college, Cambridge, and wms called to the bar in 1805. He 
contributed largely to Bland’s CollecUom from the Greek Anthology, published in 1813, 
and brought out a second edition himself in 1833. Prom 1831 to his death in 1844 lie 
held the office of commissioner of bankruptcy. Among his other literary performances* 
may be mentioned Poems Original and TranslaUd if Schiller' 

(1844). Meriyale, the rev. Charles, son of the precedingv was b. in 1809, studied at St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he took his degree in 1830, and was successively 
scholar, fellow, and tutor. He has acquired a great reputation as an author by hisW^I^J 
of the Roman Republic (1853), History of the Ronians under the Empire, 8 vols. {1859-65), 
and Boyle lectures (1864-65), etc. Merivaie was installed dean of Ely in 1869. Another 
son, Herman, born in 1805, was appointed prof, of political economy at Oxford in 
1837, and permanent under-secretary of state for India in 1859. In the same year he -was 
made c.B. He also wrote on colonization. He died on Feb. 8, 1874. 


MERIWETHER, a co. in w. central Georgia; bounded w. by the Flint river, and is 
drained by niany tributary creeks; 550 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 17,051—9,836 colored. The 
surface is billy and varied. The staples are cotton, Indian corn, and grass; of cotton 
there are produced not far from 10,000 bales yearly. There are many mineral springs in 
the CO., of which the largest is at Warm springs on Pine rock, 40 m. n.e. of Columbus; 
it discharges 1400 gallons a minute; the water has a temperature- of 90° Fahr., and con- 
tains magnesia, carbonic acid, etc. Chief town, Greenville. 

MERIWETHER, Dayib, 1755-1825; b. Va.' ; a soldier at the siege of Savaiiimh; 
1778 --79, in which he was taken prisoner by the British. In 1785 be removed to Georgia 
and filled several offices in the gift of the state, representing his district in the legislature, 
and was member of congress 1802-07 as representative from Georgia. He was an earnest 
supporter of president Jefferson, -svhose policy he cordially indorsed, and was appointed 
by him Indian commissioner to adjust the claims of the tribe of Creek Indians in Florida. 
In 1817 he was chosen presidential elector, and the same year was on the commission 
with gen. Andrew Jackson and gov. McMinn of Tennessee, to treat -with the Cherokee 
Indians of G(H>rgia, which -was concluded July 8, 1817, by -which an extensive tract of 
land, w. of the Appalachee river, was added to the territory of the United States, open- 
ing the cotton-growing region of Georgia, no-w thickly populated, intersected by rail- 
roads, and furnishing granite, iron ore, and gold to the mineral wealth of the country. 
In 1821 he was again” ciiosen presidential elector. 

MERLE. See Blackbirb, 
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MEBIE D’AUBIOTE, Jean Henbi, a popular ecclesiastical historian, was I), at Eaux-. 
Yives, near Geneva in Switzerland, Aug. 16, 1794, studied there and at Berlin— under 
Keander— and subsequently became pastor of the French Protestant churcii in Hamburg, 
'riience, after a residence of five years, he proceeded to Brussels, became chaplain of 
lung William, who, after the revolution of 1860, invited him to Holland, as tutor to the 
prince of Orange. Merle, however, declined the offer, and returning to Geneva took 
part in the institution of a new college for the propagation of orthodox theology, in 
Avhicii he was appointed professor of church history. With the exception of some visits 
to England and Scotland, where he had numerous readers^ and admirers, lie remained 
constantly at Geneva. The work which has given him so wide-spread a reputation is his 
Ekt-oire de la Reformation au Sememe Slecle (1835 et seq.). It is wiitten with the utmost 
vivacity, and is sometimes eloquent. Its popularity has been Immense. Among Merle 
d’Auhigne’s other writings are— Xe LutUranlmne et la Refonne (Par. 184^1); Germany, 
Rnulmd, and Scotland Le Frotecteur, on la Republique d’ Auyleterre aux Jours de 


Rejormati 

<1862-77). 


He died at Geneva Oct. 20, 1872. 


MEEXIN, iJalco malonoY Ilypoinorchis malon, the smallest of the BvitiAifal{^7izd€S, 
scarcely exceeding a blackbird in size, but very bold and powerful, and possessing ail 
the characters of the true falcons, with the distinction of large hexagonal scales on the 
front of the tarsi. It is of a bluish ash color above; reddish yellow on the breast and 
belly, with longitudinal dark spots, the throat of the adult male white. The wings reach 
to two-thirds of the length of the tail. It builds its nest on the ground, and i% fond of 
localities where large stones are plentiful, on which it is often to be seen perched, and is 
therefore often called the stone falcon. It is common in most parts of Europe, is found 
in Asia and North America, and extends southwards in Africa, even to the cape of 
Good Hope. It was of great repute in the days of falconry, being very eashy trained, 
and flying readily at its quarry. It was therefore often used for taking partridges and 
wood-pigeons. It is a very lively bird, and often utters a harsh scream. It usually flies 
low and very rapidly, threading its way, if necessary, through branches and leaves, but 
it will also follow^ its prey in mounting upwards to a great height. 

MEELIN, the name of an ancient Welsh prophet and enchanter, who is believed to 
have flourished during the decline of the native British powmr in its contest with the 
■Saxon invaders. Both the Cambrian and the Strathclyde Britons boasted of a Merlin wdio 
was, in all probability, the same personage decked out in different legendary guise. — The 
'Cambrian Merlin called Merlin Emyrs or ADihrosius, is said by Geoff i\ y of Monmouth, in 
his llistoria Brittonum, to have lived in the 5th c., to have sprung from the intercourse of 
a. demon with a Welsh princess, and to have displayed the possession of miraculous powers 
from infancy. He is alleged to have been the adviser of King Vortigern, and subse- 
'quently of Ambrosiiis, IJterpendragon, and the great King Arthur. He is often 
tiiluded to by our older poets, especially Spenser, in his Fairy Queen, and also figures in 
'Tennyson’s Idylls of the JBJng, He has been made the subject of a metrical romance, of 
which tliere is a manuscript copy in the advocates’ library in Edinburgh. (For an 
-analysis of this romance, see Ellis’s Specimens of Early English Metrical Ro'/nances.) A 
collection of prophecies attributed to him appeared in French (Paris, 1498), in English 
<Lond. 1529 and 1533), and in Latin (Venice, 1554); and their existence is traceable at 
least as far back as the time of the poet Lawrence (circa 1360). — The Strathclyde, or — 
if we may he allowed an expression which anticipates history — the ScoUish Merlin, called 
Merlin the Wyllt, or Merlin Caledonius, is placed in the 6th c., and appears as a con- 
temporary of St, Kentigern, bishop of Glasgow. His gi'ave is still shown at Druin- 
melzier on the Tweed, where, in attempting to escape across the river from a band of 
hostile rustics, he was impaled on a hidden stake. A metrical life of him, extending to 
more than 1500 lines, professedly based on Armoric materials, and incorrectly ascribed 
to Geoffrey of Monmouth, w^as published by the Roxburghe club in 1830. His prophe- 
cies — pubiislied at Edinburgh in 1615 — contain those ascribed to the Welsh Merlin. 

MEEXON, in fortification, is the portion of the parapet between two embrasures. 
Its length is usually from 15 to 18 feet ' 

MERLU'CTUS, a genus of. fishes belonging to the cod family. Bee Hake, ante. The 
- American hake (M, atbidm of DeKay), called whiting in New England, and also silver 
hake, is from one to two feet long, tfle upper part of the body rusty brown, with golden 
hues, by reflection, while alive. It is silvery white on the belly, and the iris has a silvery 
appearance. Lower jaw longer than upper; teeth long and sharp. It is abundant in 
British America, and as far south as New Jersey. It is very voracious, and devours 
many of the smaller fishes. Another American hake belongs to the genus pJiyck (q.v.) 

MEEMAID (i.e., sea-maid), an imaginary inhabitant of the sea. The upper parts of 
mermaids are represented as resembling those of a human being, generally of a female— 
although the merman is also sometimes heard of— whilst the body terminates in a tail 
like that of a fish, There is an evident affinity between the stories concerning mermaids 
and those concerning the sirens and tritons, perhaps also the nereids, of the ancients. 
The probability is that these stories have originated in the appearance of seals, waL 
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TTises, and perhaps still more of the herbivorous cetacea, in regions where they are rare, 
or to persons unaccustomed to see them. “Large allowances must be made for the 
workings of an excited imagination, in situations of solitude and apprehension, on the 
unexpected appearance of an extraordinary and unknown object.” Many of the stories 
concerning mermaids belong to the northern parts of the world, where the herbivorous 
cetacea are of rare occurrence, and perhaps some of the solitary seals have often given 
occasion to them. But the herbivorous cetaceans do occasionally wander into the 
British and probably even into more northern seas. Sir James Emerson Tennent says 
concerning the dugong (q.y.): “The rude approach to the human outline, observed in 
the shape of the head of this creature, and the attitude of the mother while suckling her 
young, holding it to her breast with one flipper, while swimming with the other, holding 
the heads of both above water; and when disturbed, suddenly diving and displaying 
her fish-like tail — these, together with her habitual demonstrations of strong maternal 
affection, probably gave rise to the fable of the mermaid ; and thus that earliest inven- 
tion of mythical physiology may be traced to the Arab seamen and the Greeks, who had 
watched the movements of the dugong in the waters of Manaar.” It is right, however, 
that we should bear in mind the possibility of the existence in the ocean of cetaceans not 
yet known to naturalists. — The mermaid is a not unfrequent heraldic bearing. In the 
heraldry of Prance, she is called a siren, and in Germany she is occasionally furnished 
with two fishy tails. 

MEBMAIB’S G-LOVE, HaMcliondfia palmata^ a sponge pretty common in the British 
.seas,^ and the largest of British sponges. It grows in deep water, and is sometimes two 
feet in height. ^ It receives its name from the somewhat finger-like arrangement of its 
branches. It is not slimy, and has a very porous surface; rough, with myriads of 
minute frwle spiculae. Its color is yellowish. 

MER'(S)ACH, or Bel Meb'odach, the name of a Babylonian god, as is evident 
from its occurring in Jer. i. 2 in connection with idols. It is supposed to lie the name of 
a planet, either Mars or Jupiter. It is supposed to be derived from the Persian and the 
Indo-Germanic mord or moTt, which means death, and the affix oeJi found in many Assy- 
rian names, as Nisroch, etc. Merodach was identical with the famous Babylonian Bel 
or Belus, the word being first probably a mere epithet of the god, and by degrees sup^er- 
.^ding the proper name. But the names were sometimes distinguished. The golden 
image in the temple of Babylon seems to have been worshiped as Bel rather than Mero- 
dach, while other idols may have represented him as Merodach. The temple described 
by Herodotus as the temple of Belus is, in the inscriptions, the temple of Merodach. 
But we do not know what the distinction was between the two names. It is not clear 
what the aspect of the god was when worshiped. Bel Merodach is represented as 
the “old man of the gods,” “the judge,” and Nebuchadnezzar calls him the great lord, 
^■‘the most ancient,” and Nerigiissur the “first-born of the gods,” “the layer up of 
treasures.” He is regarded as the source of all power, and thus concentrates in his own 
person the greater part of that homa^ which had previously been divided among the 
various gods of the Pantheon. Tlie Babylonian Mngs were often named after him, a» 
Merodach Baladan, Evil Merodach, etc. 

m6RODE, Pkan^Ois Xavier Marie FredIiric Ghislain de, 1820-74; b. Brus- 
•sels; a grand-nephew of Lafayette. His father, count Felix de Merode, had been offered 
and refused the Roman Catholic candidature for the throne of Belgium. His son at first 
entered the army and took part in the Algerian campaign. In 1848 he began the study 
of theology at Rome, where he was ordained to the priesthood in 1860. Pius IX. at 
•once made him his chamberlain, and canon of St. Peter’s. In 1860 he was appointed 
temporary minister of arms, and recruited, chiefly from foreigners, a pontifical army. 
In 1865 he went out of office in consequence of a dispute with cardinal Antonelli. The 
next year he was made archbishop of Melitene, and papal almoner. In 1869, at the 
instance as is supposed of his brother' count Montalemhert, he resisted the declaration of 
the doctrine of papal infallibility; but he acquiesced in the final enunciation of it by the 
ecumenical council. He gave liberally for the foundation of charitable and educational 
institutions, and the improvement of public grounds and streets in Rome. 

ME'EOE. See Ethiopia. , 

MEROM, or HOLEH, Lake, generally regarded as the waters of Merom, where the 
iRSsembled forces of the confederate kings of Canaan were defeated by Joshua, is at the n. 
end of the Jordan valley, where it forms the central part of a low plain, 16 m. long and 7 
wide, and surrounded with hills of various heights. The lake itself is triangular at the 
base, of which towards the north the upper Jordan enters and from, its apex flows out 
again towards the s. on its steep descent to the sea of Galilee. The falling rains and 
melting snows periodically increase its size, but its average length is about 4^ m. and its 
width 3i. It is surrounded with marshy ground covered with a dense Jungle of canes, 
the home of wild swine and ill-looking buffaloes that are often seen wallowing in the 
mud or standing almost immersed in the water. The lake is shallow and is covered for 
acres with yellow and white water lilies and with the true Egyptian papyrus. Hflleh is 
one of its ancient names, which Josephus employs for the region under the form^ Ulatlm, 
'whdie he calls the lake SemeoJionitu. The district as well as the lake is still called 
U. KvIX.-^46, 
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Htleh, is very fertile, but inhabited only by a few Arabs who dwell in tents. There fs- 
not a village or a house in any part of it. 

MBEOPTDffi. See Bee-batbe. 

MEROPIS. See Cos, ante. 

MBROSTOM'ATA (Or. thigh; stoma, mouth), an order of crustaceans com- 
prising two sub-orders, eurypterida (Gr. eurus, hroa.d ; pteron, wing) and xiphosura 
. (Cr. xipkos, sword; oum, tail), the latter including the only living representative, the 
king-crab, or horse-shoe crab. The first of these sub-orders is extinct, and their fossils, 
are exclusively paleozoic, all the members being confined to the Silurian, Devonian, and 
carboniferous formations. The sub-order eurypterida is described by Henry Woodward 
as composed of '‘crustaceans with numerous free thoracico-abdominal segments, the 
first and second of which bear one or more broad lamellar appendages upon their ventral 
surface, the remaining segments being devoid of appendages; anterior rings united into 
a carapace bearing a pair of larval eyes near the center, and a pair of large, marginal, 
or sub-central eyes; the mouth furnished with a broad post-oral ot metastoma, and. 
five pairs of movable appendages, the posterior of which form great swimming-feet;, 
thetelson, or terminal segment, extremely variable in form; the integument character- 
istically sculptured.” Some of the members of this sub-order were of gigantic dimen- 
sions, as pterygotm anglicus, measuring 6 ft. or more in length. The berry-like bodies, 
found in the old red sandstone of Scotland, and described under the name of 
dedpiens, are regarded as the eggs of large crustaceans of the eurypterid group. The 
second sub-order, xiphosura, are characterized by Woodward as follows: “Crustacea 
having the^anterior segments welded together to form a broad, convex buckler, upon the 
dorsal surface of which are placed the compound eyes and ocelli; the former sub- 
centrally, the latter in the center in front. The mouth is furnished with a small labrum, a 
rudimentary metastoma, and six pairs of appendages. Posterior segments of the body are 
more or less free, and bearingupon their ventral surfaces a series of broad lamellar append- 
ages ; the telson, or terminal segment, ensif orm. ” The only living membei’s of this sub-order 
are the limuli, commonly known as king-crabs, horse-shoe crabs. They inhabit the Indian, 
and Japanese seas, the Antilles, and the coasts of North America. The xiphosura com- 
menced their existence in the upper Silurian formation, where they are i*epresented by 
the Tmlimulus falcatiis of Henry Woodward. In this genus the head-shield has i 
> resemblance to that of the king crab, and thei'e are traces of a divisional line crossing 
die head, and apparently corresponding with the facial suture of the trilobites (q.v.). 
Compound eyes and ocelli seem to be present, and there are six free thoracic, and 
probably three free abdominal segments, of which only two have been preserved. No* 
members of the sub-order have been found in the Devonian formation, but several types 
occur m the carboniferous, the most important member being pestimclda Totundifolia of 
the coal measures of Europe, and the genus euprodps of the North American coal 
measmes, very similar to each other, the latter, however, having eyes situated on the 
anterior edge of the cephalic buckler. Limuloid crustaceans are also found in the 
permian and triassic formations, as well as in the upper Jurassic, the cretaceous, and 
tertiary. See Invbrtbbbata. ouu. 

MEEOVINWAp, the first dynasty of Prankish kings m Gaul. The name is derived 
from Merwig or Merovaeas, who ruled about the middle of the 6th c., having united a 
few tribes_ under his sway. His grandson, Chlodwig or Clovis (q.v.), greatly extended 
his_ dominions, and on his death divided his kingdom among his four sons, one of whom. 
Ohlotp or Clotaire I., reunited them under his own sway in 668. On his death, in 661 . 

A ® again dWded into four parts— Aquitaine, Burgundy, Neustria, and 

Austrasia. His grandson, Clotaire II., again united them in 618; but after his death, in 
b.i8, two kingdoms, Neustna and Austrasia, were formed, in both of which the Mero- 
vingian kings retained a merely nominal power, the real power having passed into the 
hands of the mawsofthepalace. The dynasty of the Merovingians terminated with 
the deposition of Childenc IV., m 753, and gave place to that of the Carlovingians (q.v.), 

°Wef authority for the earlier 
wits of the lustory of the Ma-ovmgians is Gregory of Tours. See also Thierry’s Beats 
Meiomngiens t^ax. 1839), and Pertz, Qesehichte der Meromng. Hausmekr (Leip. 1819). 

“ central I^ebraska; drained by Prairie creek, Loup fork, and 
Platte river, _the latter formmg its s.e. boundary; 660 sq.m.; pop., ’80, 6341 showing 

Pacific railroad traversel 

tte s.e. part of the county. The surface is rolling prairie, well wooded, and very fertile 
Wheat arid the other cereals are raised in large quantities. Chief town, Central City 

i™,. 1813-66; b. Monson, Mass.; graduated at Amherst col- 
lege in 1830, and at the thwlogical seminary at Columbia, S. C., in 1833; ordained as a 
mi^ionpy to Persm in 1834; embarked fo/constantinopie in 1884, and aSved in 1835 

and labored among the Mohammedans for two years, 
Nestorian mission at Oroomiah. Returning to America in 1845 he was 
de?th ^ at Amherst, where he remained until his. 

^ faithful missionary and pastor. He had not only a thorough knowl- 
edge of Persian, but was well versed in Arabic, Hebrew, Turkish, GreSrSatS! aSId 
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French. He was much interested in the Persian language and literature, and bequeathed 
Ms property for the forming of four Persian scholarships in xlmherst college and Colum- 
bia seminary. He published the Pilgrim's Harp, a volume of poems; The Life an^ 
Religmi <?/ translated from the Persian ; Keith's Mvide?ices of Proplmy, trans- 
lated into Persian; A Full Work on Astronomy, left in MS. and translated into Persian; 
A Friendly Treatise on the QJm^dlan Religion; A Treatise on the Orthography and Gram- 
mar of the English Language. 

MEERILL, Stephen M,, d.d., b. Ohio, 1825; became a traveling preacher in the Ohio 
conference, 1846; was chosen editor of the Weste?m Oh?*istkm Adweate, 1868; and elected 
one of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal church, 1872. His residence is at Chicago. 

MERRILL, William E., b. Wis., 1837; appointed brevet 2d lieut of engineers in 
1859, having graduated first in his class at the West Point military academy ; promoted 
to 1st lieut. in 1861, capt. in 1863, and maj. in 1867. His father, capt M. E. Merrill, 
was killed in the Mexican war, where he served in the 5th U.S. infantry, under gen. 
Winfield Scott, failing at the head of his command in the attack on the fortress of 
Molino del Rey, which guarded the field of Chapultepec, Sept. 8, 1847. During the 
war of the rebellion William E. .'was appointed assistant engineer in the armies of Yir- 
ginia and Ohio, and afterward chief engineer of the army of the Cumberland under gen. 
Rosecrans. He was present at the battles of Ohickamauga, Sept. 19, 20, 1863, when the 
union forces under gen. Rosecrans suffered defeat by gen. Bragg, and at Missionary 
Ridge on Nov. 24, 1863, when the same army under gen. Grant defeated gen. Bragg. 
Subsequently, he went with the federal force under gen. Sherman to reinforce gen. 
Burnside, intrenched at Knoxville; the movement resulting in the raising of the siege 
and the defeat of Longstreet. In 1864 he raised a regiment of volunteer veteran 
engineers, and being commissioned col., he served with them in fhe departments of 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia, in raising fortifications at unprotected points. At 
the close of the war lie was given a commission on the staff of the lieut. gen. of 
the army, and engaged in improving the communications of the west, river naviga- 
tion, surveys, and building roads and bridges. In 1870 he published Iron Truss Bridges 
for Railroads. 

MEREIMAOj a river of New England, U.S., rising in New Hampshire, and falling 
into the Atlantic ocean at Newhuryport, after a course of about 120 miles. It receives 
several small tributaries, and has numerous falls, affording immense water-iiow^er, on 
the principal of which are the manufacturing towns of Nashua and Manchester, in 
New Hampshire, and Lowell and Lawrence, in Massachusetts. Navigable 15 m. to 
Haverhill. 

MERRIMACK, a co. in s. New Hampshire, drained by the Merrimac river intersect- 
ing it centrally, and furnishing extensive w'ater power; 900 sq.m. ; pop., ’80, 46,211. It 
is also drained by the Contoocook, Warner, and Black rivers in the w., and Suncook 
river, with other branches of the Merrimac, and has numerous lakes on the east. Its 
surf ace is rough and hilly. It is well timbered, many forests of maple, pine, and oak 
growing along the rivers, and on the hill tops. The Winnepesaukee river forms part of 
its n. boundary, flowing s.w. from Great bay. It contains Kearsage mountain, 2,943 ft. 
above the level of the sea, 10 m. w. of lake Sunapee, which for 9 m. forms part of its 
n.w. boundary, the Little Sunapee lake lying a little to the north. It is traversed by 
the Concord railroad in the e., the Concord and Claremont railroad, and Contoocook 
branch, the Northern (N.H.), and the Suncook Valley railroad. Its soil is fertile, 
producing large quantities of fruit, all kinds of grain, wool, Irish potatoes, and dairy 
products. Much live stock is raised. It has quarries of the finest granite which is 
extensively exported. Among its manufactures are cotton goods, woolen goods, silver 
ware, wooden ware, iron castings, leather, carriages, lumber, and paper, machinery, 
bricks, furniture, leather belting, organs, etc. In the n.e. section is Shaker village, con- 
taining a Shaker church, the inhabitants being engaged in the manufacture of hosiery, 
corn brooms, and washing machines. Seat of justice, Concord. 

MERRITT, Timothy, 1775-1845; h. Conn.; entered the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal church in 1796, and for 34 years was pastor successively in Boston, Lynn, 
Providence, Springfield, New Bedford, etc. While preaching at Malden he edited 
Zion's Herald and in 1832-36 was assistant editor of the Christian Admcaie 

andJournalin New York. He was a thorough scholar, an able writer, an eloquent 
preacher, an accomplished debater. He published Ihe Christian's Manual; The Comert's 
Guide and Preacher's Assistant; Yalidity and Sufficiency of Inf ant Baptism, and in con- 
nection with the Rev. Wilbur Fisk, Lectures a7id Discourses on UniwrsalSalmtion; also 
many controversial pamphlets and sermons. 

MERRITT, Wesley, b. New York, 1836; after graduating from the XT. S. military 
academy at West Point, class of 1860, was commissioned brevet 2d lieut. of dragoons and 
in 1862 capt, 2d U. S. cavalry. He was on the staff of the cavalry gen, Stoneman when 
he made the raid on Richmond in April, 1863, and 2 months after was promoted to vol- 
unteer brig. gen. For bravery at Gettysburg, where he commanded the reserve cavalry 
brigade, he wasbrevetted maj. July, 1863. From 1863 to 1864 he commanded a cavalry 
division in central Virginia. He commanded a cavalry brigade under gen. Sheridan ia 
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tlie Eiclimond campaign of 1864 and did good work at tlie battle of Yellow Tavern, for 
wbicii be was bre vetted lieut col. May 11, 1864, and col. for the battle of Hawes’s Shop, 
May 28, lp64. He was present at the battles of Opequan, Cedar Creek, and Fisber’s 
Hill ; and commanded a division under gen. Sheridan tbrougb the Slienandoab campaign, 
for wbicb service be was brevetted maj.gen. of volunteers. He distinguished himself at 
Five Forks, Sailor’s Creek, and at the final surrender, and was promoted to maj.gen., bis 
commission dating from Five Forks. On July 28, 1866, be was commissioned lieut. col. 
of the 9tb U. S. cavalry, having some months previous been mustered out of the volunteer 
service.' 

MERRY, Robebt, 1755-98; b. in London; took a degree at Christ’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and began the study of law, but was never called to the bar. Having purchased 
a commission in the army he was for some years a lieut. in the horse-guards. After 
leaving the service, Merry traveled extensively throughout Europe; and in Florence was 
admitted a member of the noted Della Cruscan academy. After Ms return to England 
be published many poems under the signature of Della Crusea, His ambition was to 
form a new school and Ms style is similar to that of Mrs. Piozzi and Bertie Greatheacl. 
His audacity was much greater than Ms genius; and the whole school of his imitators 
was satirized by sir Wm. Gifford of the Quarterly Renew in Ms Mmmad and Bamacl 
In 1791 Merry married an actress. Miss Brunton, and 5 years later emigrated to the 
United States, and died very suddenly in Baltimore. His principal writings were ; 
Lorenzo; Fenelon; midi AmUtioua Vengeance, dramas; and he left many fugitive 
poems. 

MERSEBURG, a t. of Prussian Saxony, capital of a circle of the same name, on the 
Saale, 60 m. s.s.e. of Magdeburg. The cathedral, a noble specimen of medieval archi- 
tecture, is surmounted by four beautiful towers, and has one of the largest organs (with 
4,000 pipes) in Germany. It contains the monument of Rudolf of Swabia, an aspirant 
to the imperial title, who was here defeated and slain (1080) by Henry IV.; a bronze 
plate in low relief, probably the oldest mediseval effigy extant. The castle — a picturesque 
edifice, mostly of the 15th c. — was once a residence of the Saxon princes. Cotton and 
woolen goods, paper, and tobacco are here manufactured, and bleaching and brewing 
are carried on. The beer of Merseburg is famous. Pop. ’75, 13,678. It was near this 
town that the emperor Henry the fowler gained his famous victory over the Hungarians 
in 934.;.: 


MERSEY, an important river of England, separates, in its lower course, the counties 
of Cheshire and Lancashire, and has its origin in the junction of the Thame and Goyt, 
on the borders of Derbyshire, e. of Stockport. It flows in a w.s.w. direction, and is 
joined on the right by the Irwell from Manchester, at which point it becomes navigable 
for large vessels. Besides the Irwell, the chief affluents are the Bollin and the Weaver 
from Cheshire. At its junction with the Weaver the Mersey expands into a wide estuary, 
which forms the Liverpool channel. The estuary is about 16 m. lon.^, and from 1 to 3 
m. broad ; opposite Liverpool it is a mile and a quarter in width, with a considerable 
depth at low water. It is much obstructed by sandbanks; but the excellent system of 
pilotage in practice here renders the navigation comparatively secure. Congers, shrimps, 
flounders, and sparlings abound in the river and estuary. Entire length with the estuary, 
iiearly'70 miles.; ,.7. V 

MERTHYR-TYDVIL is a market t. of South Wales, with a pop., in ’71, of 51,949 
within the parish, which has a local board of health. The parliamentary borough 
embraces Aberdare and two other outlying districts; pop. 97,020. It is on the northern 
border of the county of Glamorgan, abutting upon the county of Brecknock, and sur- 
rounded by lofty hills. It is built upon the river Taff, 500 ft. above sea-level, 24 m. 
from its mouth and port at Cardiff ; and it includes the junctions of the greater and lesser 
Taff, the Morlais, and the Dowlais, streams which there unite to constitute the main 
river. Merthyr-Tydvil is the seat of the iron trade of Glamorgan, as represented by the 

f reat works of Dowlais, Cyfarthfa, and Plymouth, and in a less degree by that of Peny- 
arren. It also contains large collieries, and is celebrated, with Aberdare, for the excel- 
lence of its steam coal. The annual make of finished iron in this place, chiefly in the 
shape of rails, merchant-bars, girders, and ship-plates, may be stated roughly at 200,000 
tons. The exports of coal are considerable, and are increasing, but the chief consump- 
tion is within the works. The population are all directly dependent upon the works, 
there being no other trade or manufacture. Railways branch from Merthyr-Tydvil to 
Brecon, to Swansea, to Cardiff and Penarth, and to Newport and Hereford. The 
borough was created by the first reform act, and now returns two members. Its chief 
town-officer is the headborough of the lordship, called the “high constable,” and its 

f overnment is vested in a local board. Dowlais contains some fine public buildings, but 
Ierth 3 u--Tydvil is deficient in this respect. Though a busy, it is not a striking place, 
having risen very rapidly with the local trade, and having attained nearly its present 
dimensions before it was under any but the ordinary parochial government. There are, 
however, symptoms of improvement. It is well supplied with water, and the infantile 
mortality, long extraordinary, is now reduced. ■ The people, chiefly Welsh, are indus- 
trious, and, on the whole, very orderly. There are 17 established churches, and 113 dis- 
nenting chapels in the borough. 
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MERTON, Walter de, d. 1S77; b. England; educated in tbe convent at Merton, 
in Surrey, and ordained to the priesthood. Henry III, raised him to the lord chancellor- 
ship in 1258, from which office he was deposed by the barons under Simon de Montfort 
in 1259, He returned to that office in 1261, was" removed in 1263, and reappointed in 
1272. He resigned two years later, when he was appointed to the see of Rochester. He 
founded at Basingstoke a hospital for superannuated clergymen and travelers in distress ; 
but he is best known by his foundation of Merton college^ Oxford, which was completed 
in 1274. This was a purely secular and literary institution, and became the model of the 
subsequent Oxford foundations. 

MESTOM COLLEC^E, Oxford. The house of the scholars of Merton, commonly called 
M.C., the model of all the secular colleges, was first founded in Maldon in Surrey by 
Walter de Merton, bishop of Rochester, and lord high chancellor, in 1264, for the main- 
i tenance of 20 scholars in the schools of Oxford, and of a warden and three or four minis- 

! ters of the altar, who were to manage the property. Before 1274 he transferred his 

warden and ministers to Oxford— thereby not only founding his own college, but con- 
tributing in no small degree to fix the university in its present locality. The fellows 
I w^ere to be as many as the means of the house could maintain, and after some changes, 

this number was fixed by archbishop Laud at 24. They were to be elected first and 
I chiefly from the founder’s kin ; but this was from an early period evaded, and the com- 

I missioners of 1852 speak of ‘'a common belief in the university that the elections to 

I fellowships at Merton were formerly determined by personal interest.” In 1880 Dr. 

! Wylliot, chancellor of Exeter, endowed twelve portmiistm, or postmasters as they are 

,! now called, equivalent to the scholars of other colleges; and in 1604 John Chamber, 

i fellow of Eton, endowed two more— restricted, however, to foundationers from Eton. 

• By the ordinances under 17 and 18 Viet. c. 81, considerable changes •were made — six 
fellowships were suspended, of which two were assigned to increase the postmasterships, 

! etc., and four to the endowment of the Linacre professorship of physiology, of value 

£800 per annum. The remaining 18 were thrown open, and not to exceed £250 per 

• annum, exclusive of rooms, until the original number of 24 was restored. The number 

1 now being completed, they have reached their limiting value of £300. Sixteen post- 

masterships, and four scholarships (founded by Henry Jackson in 1753), each of the 

i value of £80 a year, are open without restriction, and tenable for 20 terms from election; 

; but the two postmastersliips on the foundation of John Chamber are only to be thrown 

^ open in default of candidates from Eton being found duly qualified. This college pos- 

I sesses 18 benefices, to some of which, however, certain otlier patrons present in turn. 

MEKU, in Hindu mythology, a fabulous mountain in the center of the world, 80,000 
! leagues high. It is the most sacred of ail mythical mountains, the abode of Vishnu, and 

i endowed with all imaginable charms. 

MERIT' LID or TxjRDiDiB, a family of birds of the order Insessores, sub-order DenH- 
rostres, having arched and compressed bills, which are pointed and notched, but not 
strongly. They are regarded by many naturalists as intermediate between the Laniadm 
(Shrikes, etc.) and the 'ByMadcB (Warblers, etc.). The species are veiy numerous, and are 
1 arranged in many genera. They are very widely distributed over the globe, some of 

i them being found in cold and some in warm climates. Some are migratory, a few spe- 

1 cies are gregarious at all seasons, many are gregarious only in winter. They generally 

j build their nests in trees. They feed chiefly on soft animal and vegetable substances, 

j as berries, insects, and worms. Many of them are birds of very sweet song; some are 

' remarkable for their imitative powers. To this family belong thrushes (among which 

i are reckoned the blackbird, redwing, fieldfare, ring-ouzel, etc.), orioles, mocking-birds, 

; dippers, etc. 

j M^RY, Joseph, 1798-1866; b. France, educated at a seminary and subsequently 

j studied law, but early developed a passion for atheistical lore, and was expelled from 

the seminary on that account. While reading law he had an unfortunate affair, ending 
I in a duel, which resulted in his dismissal from the school, but not in dulling his keen 

i sense of honor, for he was soon after one of the principals in a duel in Paris in which 

he was severely wounded. Subsequently he lived a dissipated life in Italy, and was 
; ultimately obliged to leave the country. In 1821 he attacked the abbe Elicagaray in a 

pamphlet, and was placed under arrest, but not profiting by this seclusion he soon iound 
Iiimself again In durance for transgressing the laws regulating the press. The following 
year he went to Constantinople and returned after a short sojourn (not being on good 
; terms with the French ambassador at that port), to edit a newspaper at Marseilles, and 

in 1824, found himself once more in Paris, associated with Auguste Marseille Bartlielemy 
the satirist, and together they published an attack on the ministry of 

Villffie. With him he was associated in writing verses dedicated to the Bonaparte family, 
and satirical verses on other administrations, and pnblished^poems, romances, and dramas 
in rapid succession. In 1828, they published Napoleon en tjgyyte, a lyrical poem, sending 
presentation copies to each member of the Bonaparte family. Among his most attrac- 
tive works, some of which have been translated into English, are NuiU first 

I issued as Nxiiti de Londres; Hem; La guerre du Nimm; Les confessiom de Manon Delorme; 
1 Nu-lt.9 d’Ormit; Un mrnaml de Pans; and Poesies irdmes, late edition 1864. He puh- 
] lished, 1861, Theatre de salon, and wrote the libretto for Mmiramis and other operas, 
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MESAG-'KA, a t. of tlie province of Lecce, in southern Italy, situated amidst scenery 
of oriental beauty, 27 m. n.w. of Lecce, and surrounded by strong walls. The district 
around is fmitful, and yields delicious oil, which forms an important article of the trade 
of Mesagna. Pop. 8,500. 

MESCA'LA, a river of Mexico, which takes its rise in the s.e. part of the country, 
not far from Puebla. Its general course is westerly and southerly; and it is about 400 in. 
in length, emptying into the Pacific at the port of Zacatula. It is known in the first 
part of its course as the Atoyac, then as the Rio Pablano, and, where it serves as the 
boundary line between Guerrero and Michoacan, as the Rio de las Balsas; and near the 
city Zacatula is known by that name. The current of the stream is exceedingly swift 
and the river consequently not navigable. It has been thought by the natives that the 
water contains poisonous mineral ingredients, and to this is ascribed the |)revalence of a 
loathsome skin disease among the Indians living on its banks. Gold is found on its 
banks and especially near the mouth. 

MESEMBRYA'CE.®, or PicoroE®, a natural order of exogenous plants, both herbaceous 
and shrubby, but all succulent. As defined by some botanists, it includes the orders 
tetragoniacemy sesmiacecBy etc., of others. Of the more restricted mesembryacem about 
400 species are known, a few of which are natives of the south of Europe, but none are 
British; the greater number belong to South Africa and the South Sea islands. The ice 
plant (q.v.) belongs to this order. The leaves of some species, when burned, yield soda 
in great abundance. Large quantities of barilla are made from them in the Canary 
islands, in Spain, and in Egypt. The seeds of some, as mesembryanthemum crystaUinum 
(the ice plant) and Jf. genkulifiorum^ are ground into flour to make bread, if. gemculi- 
flormn is used as a pot-herb in Africa. The fruit of if. edule (Hottentot’s fig) is eaten in 
South Africa, and that of if, rngwilaterale (pig’s-faces) in Australia, if. eTnafcidum is 
called hou by the Hottentots, who beat and twist up the whole plant, allow it to ferment, 
and chew it like tobacco. When newly fermented it is narcotic and intoxicating. 
Some species of mesemlryanthermm are now common annuals in flower gardens in 
Britain 

^ MESENTERY,— MESENTERIC DISEASE. The mesentery derives its name from 
being connected to the middle portion (Gr. of the small intestine {enteron). It is 

a broad fold of peritoneum (the great serous membrane of the abdomen), surrounding 
the jejunum and the ileum, and' attached posteriorly to the vertebral column. Its 
breadth between the intestinarand vertebral borders is about 4 in.; its attachment to the 
vertebral column is about 6 in. in length, and its intestinal border extends from the 
duodenum to the end of the small intestine. It serves to retain the small intestines, in 
their place, while it at the same time allows the necessary amount of movement, and it 
contains between its layers the mesenteric vessels, the lacteal vessels, and mesenteric 
glands. These glands are 100 to 150 in number, and are about the size of an almond. 
They exert an organizing action on the contents of the lacteals, the chyle being more 
abundant in flbrine and in corpuscles after it has passed through them. Hence it is 
obvious that disease of these glands must always seriously affect the process of assimila- 
tion. The most important affection of these organs is their scrofulous or tubercular 
degeneration, which gives rise to the disease known tabes mesenterica, a disease most 
common in childhood, but confined to no period of life. In the great majority of cases 
itris associated with, and often marked by, other results of the tubercular or scrofulous 
diathesis, such as pulmonary consumption, tubercular peritonitis, scrofulous disease of 
the spine, rickets, etc. ; but sometimes the mesenteric glands seem almost exclusively 
affected, in which case the disease becomes sufficiently distinct to allow of easy detection. 
The leading symptoms are acceleration of the pulse, occasional fever, especially towards 
evening, loss of color and flesh, derangement of the digestive organs (constipation or 
diarrhea, and occasional vomiting), a steady pain in the region of the navel, increased 
by pressure; hut perhaps the most characteristic symptom is tumefaction and hardness 
of the abdomen, with general emaciation. The enlarged glands can sometimes be 
detected by a careful examination with the hand, especially in advanced cases. The 
progress of the disease is generally slow, but at len^h hectic fever sets in, the emaciation 
becomes extreme, dropsical effusion appears, and the patient dies exhausted, if not cut 
off by the access of some acute inflammation. 

The treatment mainly consists in the administration of cod-liver oil, or, if the stomach 
is too irritable to bear that medicine, of iodide of potassium, combined with some bitter 
infusion, the bowels being at the same time carefully attended to. The applica- 
tion of stimulating liniments, or of iodine ointment, to the abdomen is often of great 
service. When the disease has advanced to a considerable extent, remedies are of little 
use, except to palliate some of the more urgent symptoms. 

Independently of the disease that has just been noticed, inflammation of these glands is 
by no means uncommon when the mucous membrane of the small intestine is ulcerated, 
as, for example, in typhoid or enteric fever. 

_ ^ ME'SHA, king of Moah in the reigns of Ahab and his sons Ahaziah and Jehoram, 
kings of Israel, and tributary to the first. He seized the opportunity afforded by the 
^ confusion which followed Ahab’s death, and the feeble reign of Ahaziah, to shake off the 

I yoke of Israel, and free himself from the heavy tribute imposed upon him. Jehoram, 
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ShSl? !o of Jelioshaphat, Hng of Judah, his 

:aniiies of the two kings were ioined bv the of tnbutariies. The united 

were defeated. Tlie^kiirtoX iefu^ ^he Moabites 

attempted to force his way throuo-h thi Jiaving in vain 

withdrew to the wall of the city and in the sltlw’nfrto’ ^ir !? of despair, 

born son and successor as a Stiatorv sttilee nf W- 

■Moabites. The bloody deed haiF the desired flre-godofthe 

their own land. On withdin^nEr how^r tif * ^ causing the besiegers to retire to 

mndi spoil. The Moabite stone (f.y ) is a m’emSaTrf thl Sng“''"“‘'^’ 

tile andTeu’cS&tto ^oif 1^ Khova^u, in a fer- 

hy far the most important town of the n.i of Persia' beintf the wnSr^nf ®**'**'’ 

ssri Sifg.'TT clrSFS' 

srSei s Si? ihSrifoft ii” j streSit;?, 
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manufactures of woolen frnnrk anri ® xne city, ihe town carries on 

=and articles of jewelry ^Tt^ a^famouf nlTefol ^ gold-work, 

•extent,_ of education. Caravans arrive almost dailw ^^®7() OM %n®d!f 
celeb^ed poet Firdhl!^’^^’ Khorassan, which contains the tomb of the 
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piactiqe. Animal magnetism is a fluid universally diffused* it is the mpflinm nf 
mutual influence between the heavenly bodies, the earth, and animated bodies* it is corf 
tmuous so as to leave no void; its suhtilty admits of no compm-iso^ScaSe of receiw 
fb^’ communicating all the impressions of motion; it is susceptible of 
,The animal body experiences the effects of this agent- by SuX. 

^la^tieSll•lt^hl®tl^ immediately. There are observed® 
fin human body, properties analogous to those of the magnet* and in it 

m^netTm ^ opposite. The action and the virfues’of animal 

Thfs aSiZ Wres °***®’^ bodies, animate and inanimate, 

is increased ^reflecti^ mf a remote distance without the aid of any intennediate body; it 
by mirrors; communicated, propagated, augmented hy sound* its 
■yirtues may be accumulated, concentrated, transported. Although this fluid Ts universal 

evensfme, though a very small 
opposite that their very presence destroys all the effects 
Animal magnetism is capable of healing diseases of the nerves 
nnmediiitely, and others mediately. It perfects the action of medicines* it exSanl 
diiects salutary crises in such a manner that the physician may render himself master of 
them ; by Its means he knows the state of health of each inWdual and iuS 

the origin, the nature, and the progress of the most complikted diseases; he 
pi events their increase, and succeeds in healing them, without at anytime exposing his 
nfSmm!? ® or troublesome consequences, whatever be the age^ thefem- 

the sex. In animal magnetism nature presents a universal method of 
par M^M^merS^Vraf r-M e^ w la DScoum~te du Ma^mimm Animal, 

In presenting any questiW for consideration and discussion it is simple fairness to 
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permit each side to exhibit its position after its own manner. It is matter for reflectioa 
that this statement by Mr. Mesmer has never been authoritatively controverted by any 
of the numerous opponents whom it has met in the century which has elapsed since it 
was first promulgated. It should first be remembered as to Mesmer that he was undoubt- 
edly very much of a charlatan; and that partly from the character of his temperament, 
and partly from the nature of his surroundings, he accompanied Ms practice by methods 
which were designed to be striking and dramatic, rather than scientific; and to cloud 
with an appearance of mystery, and even supernaturalism, processes which were in 
themselves of the simplest character. The shrewdness of this operator is seen in his- 
careful provision for accidents, and for the unsuccessful termination of any of his experi- 
ments or treatment by the explanation that although the fluid is universal in its scope, 
there are persons obnoxious to its exercise, who can prevent its influence. It should 
further be noted that the sweeping conclusions of the commissioners appointed by the- 
French government to investigate the validity of Mesmer’s pretensions— among which 
commissioners was Benjamin Franklin — were afterwards qualified materially by the 
decision of a second commission of no less importance as to the ability of its member- 
ship. And it remains to be said that the distinct assertions of Mesmer as. to the powei^* 
of some occult force which he terms animal magnetism have been sustained over and 
over again by actual experiment and practice; wdiile new features and new developments' 
of the nature of this force have been made known to us within the present generation. 
The theory that the cause of the phenomena produced lies in the principle of suggestion 
is set at rest positively by the fact that subjects have been influenced without the prox- 
imity of the operator, and even when the latter was miles distant from them. The point 
as to its efficacy in disease has been tested numbers of times with success. So far has. 
this been the case that in India amputations have been conducted while the patient wag-, 
under this influence, and this in the presence of valid witnesses, and successfully. The 
idea of any other than a psychological control being exercised is disposed of by the 
remarkable phenomena of phreno-mesmerism, by which certain faculties and propensities- 
have been made to display themselves, by irritation of the corresponding organs of the 
head, and in cases where the subject was utterly ignorant of the nature and details of 
phrenology as enunciated by Gall and Spurzlieim. The fact that such eminent scientists 
as Elliotson, Braid, Reichenbach, and Carpenter have added their testimony as to the 
existence of a certain subtle fluid, such as is described by Mesmer, is not without its- 
bearing on this question. Baron Reichenbach, an eminent German chemist, experi- 
mented in great detail with magnets and crystals, and claimed to have demonstrated the 
fact of the existence of such a fluid, which he termed od ox the odic force, and which he 
alleged could be brought into exercise in the ease of a certain class of subjects termed 
by employing these objects. His plan was the use of passes, making these,, 
however, by means of the magnet or the crystal instead of the hand; the result being tO‘f 
throw the subject into a cataleptic condition, accompanied by the occurrence of phe- 
nomena similar to those otherwise attributed to animal magnetism. Braid, by the use of ' 
a brilliant object fixed to the forehead, in such a position as to distort the vision when 
the eyes were directed towards it, produced an identical condition (see Hypnotism). It 
wfll be remembered in this connection that the Hindu devotee, desirous of achieving' 
the condition iV'^rm/ic&, abstrac his attention from surrounding things, and fixes it upon 
theq^it of Ms stomach. It has been a common method in the practice of mesmerism, 
instead of employing passes, to direct the subject to fix his attention and his gaze on ai 
bright object— a ring, for instance— held in his hand, the hand resting on his knee as he 
gits in a comfortable position. In the use of this plan the result has been found to be* 
precisely the same as that gained by the employment of passes. 

A German writer, Kluge, has given the following classification of the eflects observed' 
in mesmerized subjects; 1. Q^Wmwahing, Presents no very remarkable phenomena. The* 
intellect and the senses still retain their usual powers and susceptibility. 2. Half-sleep, or 
imperfect crisis. Most of the senses still remain in a state of activity, that of vision only 
being impaired, the e^ withdrawing itself from the power of the will. 3. The magnetic 
or mesmeric sleep. The organs of the senses refuse to perform their respective func- 
tions, and the patient is in an unconscious state. 4. The perfect crisis, or simple somnam- 
bulism. In this stage the patient is said to “wake within himself,” and his conscious- . 
ness returns. He is in a state which can be called neither sleeping nor waking, but which 
appears to be something between the two. 5. Lucidity, or lucid vision. This is calledy 
in France, clairmymce; m Germany, Jlellsehen. In this state the patient is said to obtain 
a clear knowledge of Ms own internal mental and bodily state, is enabled to calculate 
W'ith accuracy the phenomena of disease which will naturally and inevitably occur, and 
to determine what are their naost ap|)ropriate and effectual remedies. He is also said to- 
possess the same faculty of internal inspection with regard to other persons who have- 
been placed in mesmeric connection with Mm. 6. Universal lucidity ; Ger- 

man, allgemeim KlarJidt In this state the lucid vision becomes greatly increased, and 
extends to objects whether near or at a distance. To this very accurate catalogue we* 
should add a condition— 7. Goma. Into this state the patient falls who has been per- 
mitted to escape from the influence of the will of the operator. He no longer responds to* 
command, he is apparently unconscious, his pulse recedes to the vanishing-point, and 
hisheart-heatscease to he noticeable. This state closely simulates death, and is believed. 
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to be actually premonitory of dissolution. Cases have occurred in wliicb it bas required 
tbe utmost exertion of all the methods known to those who practice mesmerism tO' 
restore to consciousness patients who had readied this condition. 

The mesmeric state has been applied mostly to the cure of disease, for which purpose 
it wms used by Mesmer when it first attracted public attention. It has also been used for the 
purpose of producing sleep during surgical operations; and Miss Martineau relates a case- 
of one of her servants, who when in the mesmeric condition \vas said to be able to predict 
future events. The class of diseases which have been cured by its means are those which are 
known to medical men as functional nervous diseases. Yarious nervous diseases, suck 
as paralysis, epilepsy, etc., occurring from changes in the structure of various organs, 
are not susceptible of benefit from the mesmeric state. It is in those cases where no 
structural lesion can be supposed to^ exist, and which often yield to sudden changes of 
the mind from various causes of excitement, and which frequently cease without obvious- 
cause, that the disease has yielded to this remedy. 

In 1836 Mr. Colquhoun published in London a work on animal magnetism, entitled 
Isis Mevelata, which attracted considerable attention to the subject, and which contained 
as an appendix a translation of the report of the second Fi*ench commission appointed to 
investigate this subject in 1831, and to wdiich we have already referred. This ■was fol- 
lowed by the arrival in London of baron Diipotet, who performed many experiments,, 
some of which were witnessed by Dr. Elliotson, who immediately undertook the further 
investigation of the subject. The results of the experiments of Dr. Elliotson, which were 
published in the Lancet, produced a great sensation, and phenomena w%ich had hitherto 
been regarded, as impossible wmre constantly produced. In 1841 M. La Fontaine, a 
Frenchman, visited London, and gave public lectures on mesmerism and examples of 
its phenomena. A number of persons claiming to be '‘professors” of animal-magnetism,, 
or electro-biology, have from time to time given public exhibitions in the cities and towns 
of the United states and the British provinces in America. In these exhibitions the 
object has been to exhibit voluntary patients placed under the control of the operator^ 
and to display the various phenomena which could then be produced. These have been 
always simple in their nature, and of a character to amuse more than to instruct. No 
scientific man had given himself to the investigation of this subject to any important 
extent in America until, during the winter of 1880-81, Dr. George M. Beard, of New 
York, a member of the Neurological society, and a man qualified by the nature of Ms 
studies and experience, and his avowed skepticism on this subject, to undertake its inves- 
tigation with a mind at least free from bias in its favor, commenced a series of experi- 
ments, and eventually conducted certain of tliese in public. These experiments w^ere - 
none of them novel in character, except possibly that of showing the insensibility to the 
most powerful light of the eye of a patient in a mesmeric condition. The experiments 
were all conclusive as to the nature of the phenomena produced, hut the inferences 
reached by the experimenter and those who witnessed them as to their occasion and 
origin have not been made public at the time of this writing. But the bald facts of the- 
phenomena have never been disputed by intelligent investigators. Only those unaccus- 
tomed to profound investigation have set these down as the result of self-deception or of 
collusion. It still remains to be discovered what influence produces the conceded result,, 
and to what extent, if at all, the human will is engaged in the matter. Something sug- 
gestive as to these points might be stated in this wise: that a subtle force pervades crea- 
tion and envelops the earth, with the other planets; that this force performs specific- 
duties in connection with vitality, and in the form of a positive ether becomes visible 
under certain conditions, and in the case of animals, including human beings, more' 
readily so to those possessing certain natures and temperaments (sensitives); that this, 
force may be and is exerted without sensible regard to time or distance; that it is subject 
to evolution and direction by the human will; that it is concentrated in certain material 
forms, as in the magnet and the crystal, and in certain atmospheric and meteorological 
conditions, as in snow-storms; that it is correlated with the other forces and, like these, 
is one of the modes of motion; that it is more elevated in its character than any of the 
simply material forces; because it responds to mental impressions and psychological 
influences; that it includes all the forms and modes of expression of all the subordinate,, 
or strictly material, forces ; that thus it is enabled to act upon things animate or inanimate, 
material as well as immaterial, thus accounting for the phenomena of table-tipping, so- 
called “ spiritual” rapping, etc. ; that it may even exhibit or manifest conditions simu- 
lating intelligence, whei'ein wmuld appear one explanation of these phenomena in the 
practice of spiritualism; finally, that it is superior to material laws, whence the phe- 
nomenon of levitation, that of untying impossible knots, etc. As suggestions, merely, 
these may awaken interest in the general subject. 

Oersted sa 3 ^s (Soul in Nature), “Everything in science prevailing throughout a certain 
period contains actual scientific truth, though frequently much obscured.” The fact 
that mesmerism, or animal-magnetism as it may more properly be termed, has continued 
to affect mankind as a possible scientific fact during more than a century of pronounced 
opposition, would seem to bring it within the category signified by Oersted. And in 
these days of investigation into the nature of things, and when such extraordinary dis- 
coveries are constantly being made as to the limitless nature and scope of the natural 
forces, it would appear proper to devote a certain fair degree of scientific skill and. 
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•patience in the direction of elucidating the nature and origin of such remarkable phe - 
iiomena. See Animal Maonbtism, 

MESNE LOEB is, in English law, a lord who is himself a tenant to some other lord, 
called a lord paramount. The phrase is, however, not now used, because subinfeudation was 
abolished in the time of Edward I.— Mesne Pbocess was the name given to writs which 
issued in respect of a pending action before final judgment was given. — Mesne Pkopits 
are the profits or rents drawn by a person who is wrongfully in possession of real prop- 
erty, and who is afterward ejected, in which case the mesne profits are recoverable, 
along with the estate itself. 

MESOPOTA'MIA (G-r. mesos, middle, potamos, a river), the region between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris; but the name is generally applied to the northern part of 
this region, which is called by the Arabs Al-Jesira (the island). The northernmost dis- 
tricts of Mesopotamia are mountainous, being penetrated by the southern spurs of the 
mountains of Ai-menia; all the rest is a plain, rarely broken by rocky heights. This 
plain is dry steppe, gi’een with vegetation only in the wet season; but wherever it is 
naturally watered or artificially irrigated it displays fertility. ^ The inhabitants consist 
•chiefly of Turks, Kurds, Turcomans, and Yesids, with Armenians in the n. and Syrians 
and Arabs in the plains. The chief occupation of the people is the feeding of cattle; and 
of the civilization of ancient times, or even of that which prevailed in a later period 
(during the Ayubite rule), few or no traces now exist. Mesopotamia forms a part of the 
Turkish empire, and is divided into several eyalets, or governments. For the history of 
the country, see Assybia, Babylonia. 

MESOZOIC (Gr. middle-life), a term introduced by ijrof. Phillips to designate the 
group of geological periods, the fossil remains of which differ equally from those of the 
paleozoic (ancient-life) and cainpzoic (newer-life) epochs. It is synonymous with the 
more generally employed term secondary, and includes the rocks of the triassic, oOlitic, 
and cretaceous periods. 

MESmxrS. SeeMEDLAK. 

MESQUITE GRASS, a procumbent pasture-grass, abundant in the s.w. part of the 
U.S., and belonging to the genus 

MESQUITE TREE. See Mez^uite Tbee, 

MESS (Fr. meis, Old Fr. mes, Ital, messo, a dish, from Lat. missum, sent or served up), 
originally signified a dish or portion of food; but is used in the British army and navy in 
the sense of a number or association of officers or of men taking their meals together. 
In societies consisting entirely of the male sex, and of one set of men continually thrown 
togetheiv it is a very important social point that the mess should be well regulated. 
There are consequently stringent rules— both of the service and of mutual etiquette- 
laid down for its government. One officer acts as caterer, receives subscriptions from 
the several members, charges the wine to those who drink it, etc. ; a steward has charge 
■of the more menial department, arranging for the cooking, purchase of viands, servants, 
rations, etc. 

In the navy, the admiralty lend the plate and glass; in the army such expenses are 
met by the mess fund, which is kept up by a contribution not exceeding thirty days* 
pay, or difference of pay, on the appointment or promotion of an officer, and an annual 
subscription from each officer not exceeding eight days’ pay, which subscription, in the 
case of subalterns, is, since 1872, paid by the state. Of course, each officer has to pay 
periodically his share of the general expense for provisions, etc. In the navy, this 
■expense is limited to £3 a month per head for the ward-room mess, and £1 10s. in the 
gun-room. In the army, there is no specific limit, but commanding officers are enjoined 
to enforce proper economy. Government assists the mess of regiments serving at home, 
:and on certain foreign stations where the necessaries of life are expensive, with an 
annual allowance of £25 for each troop or company. The whole of this allowance is to 
be applied in aid of the cost of the first allowance of wine, and towards reducing the 
daily expense of the mess, etc. The annual vote for this allowance is about £40,000. 

In regiments, there is the officers' mess, to which all the officers of the regiment are 
bound to subscribe their regulated entrance-fee ; but it is optional with married officers to 
use it or not, and if they elect not to do so they are exempted from the annual contribU' 
tion, and only pay for their share of the consumption on the special occasions when 
they may attend. The sergeants have also a mess, when the comanding officer can 
succeed in establishing one. It is considered necessary for discipline that these messes 
should be quite exclusive, though, in continental armies, and especially the French, the 
case is different, the utmost familiarity being encouraged between all ranks when off 
duty. The social equality of officers and men, due to conscription and promotion from 
the ranks, suffices to account for the difference of system. The sergeants draw their 
rations (q.v.), supplementing them at their discretion ; the officers can draw them or not 
^through their messman), but on foreign stations they almost invariably do so. 

There is no mess for staff-officers with an army, unless they form private arrange- 
ments among themselves. 

In the British navy, if the ship be small there is one general mess — the gun-room — to 
'Which all the officers must belong. If the vessel have a considerable complement, there 
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rates. a month, with the power of purchasing ship’s provisions at government 
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of daughter of Marcus Valerius Messala Barbatus and wife 

-ind woman infamous for her lasciviousness her avarice 

toditv of hf fm perpetrated. Taking advantage of the weakiesf aid S- 

played the adulteress without restraint, and unrelentinarlv 
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confederate Polvhitis^^qi Catonius, M. \mcius Valerius Asiaticus, and her 

■cZmol prostitote In T® *° °®®'' a 

public?;, ssTo.rit ta.'st.ssrvsav^uts £ 

rSefvS lrdera”fof Messalina was aiming at his destruction, and 

vuarfs in thHirtPn^ execution. Bhe was put to death by iiiodus, a tribune of tl* 
and lust. “ «=^’-<^e“s of Lucullus, 48 a.d. Her name has become a by-word for crime 

MESSA'HA. See Messina, oiMfe. 

and^ledX^fhe’Romr/n^M ‘’^®y'^®®H® t® tt® Pe““sula in the s.e. part of Italy, 
IaDvo’i ‘1 known to the Greeks also by the name of 

tribes, the Salentini on the s.e. coast near Tarentum and 
*>1® <^reeks called Messapians They wSf the most ' 

lerTfertk“ald^Sbntod‘^ Calabria and M^ssapia. ^It was 

xV c®l®t)iatea tor its wine, olives, and other fruits. The Calabrian hnrcpc 

BrundLlmi^lhe Ith^ were famous. The inhabitants occupied the cities of Hyria and 
uDiunausium m the oth c. b.c., when the Greek colony was founded Thevr fmio'ht 

nflv vfeMed^to^^ colonists and defeated them in a great battle about* 473, but gradu- 
thpllnSfopf?!,*^??^^’®®^®' !- 1“ “toon_ with other tribes under the command of Pyi-rhus 
they opposed the Romans, but after his fall were subdued in a single campaign in thp 
sec^d Pumc war they revolted to Hannibal, but were soon c^ufmd ^ ^ 

MESSE ISTE, capital of Messenia, in the Peloponnesus, founded bv EnaTnirmndnci 

situated at the foot of Mount Ithom^e, on KK^the^XTS^^^ 
andiortiSIn the Thebans and their allies that it was completed 

ifi® ®%tvere of stone, exceedingly strong, and 

^ towers and buttresses. The citadel w^as on Mount Ithomef famous m his- 
wdth defense which the Messenians made in their last revolt. It w^as 

Zfh strongest city, next to Corinth, of the Peloponnesus. It was su > 

???? 'water from a fountain called Clepsydra, The city was named from the wife 

employed by secretaries of state to convey 
^cSb e occupation consisted, to a con- 

seivmg the secretaries’ warrants for the apprehension of persons 

for them offenses against the state, nor was it unusual 

101 them to keep the prisoners whom they apprehended at their own houses They are 
BOW principally employed in foreign service Buuses. iney are 

MESSEE0EES-AT-AEH:s, the officers who execute the process and letters of the courts i 

1 no- f kmg-at-ams (q v. ). Act 1 587, c. 46, contains various provisions regard- 

ofliceis which show that, pnor to .that period, the Lyon exercised iurisdic- ' 

'Thivp ^®i!® * i®“ and: the trial of complaints against them, 

iiieie aie a certain number of messengers-at-arms in every county of ScotlMd amount- 
sug 111 all, at present, to about one hundred. m Dooudmu, amount 

.n a liistrict in the s.w. of the Peloponnesus, bounded on the e. by Laconia, 

oiitiflt .S? Aicadia and Elis, and on the s. and w. by the sea. It was composed 
?lains, _watered by the Pammis and other streams. Those plains 
were famous foivtheir fertility, and particularly for their wheat-harvests. At an early 
wriod, alter the Dorio coiiquest, it rose to power and opulence. Its chief cities were 
-Messene, Methone, and Pylos. It is chiefly noted for itotwo wars with Spar^ known 
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as tlie Messenian wars, the first of which (according to the common chronology) lasted 
from 743 to 734 b.c,; and the second frqm 685 to 668 b.g. In both instances the Mes- 
senians were defeated, and in consequence a great part of them emigrated to Sicily, 
where they took possession of Zancle, which then received the name of Messana, the 
present Messina. After the lapse of 300 years Epaminondas invited their descendants baek 
to G-reece, and they joyfully responded to his invitation. Messenia is the name of one 
of the of the modern kingdom of Greece. 


MESSEB, Asa, b.d., ll.d., 1769-1836; b. Mass. ; graduated in 1790 at Brown unh 
versity, in which he was tutor in 1791, professor of languages in 1796, of mathematics* 
and natural philosophy in 1799, and president 1802-27. He was licensed to preach by 
theEirst Baptist church in Providence; ordained in 1801, and preached occasionally,, 
while professor and president, for churches of different denominations. After retiring: 
from the presidency he was elected to several city offices by the people of Providence.. 
He published several discourses and orations. 


MESSIAH (Heb. MasldacJi), equivalent to the Greek Glmstos, the Anointed, designates,, 
in the Old Testament, the great deliverer and Savior whom the Jews expected to be sent 
by God, not only to restore their country to the power and splendor which it exhibited in 
the days of David, but even, by compelling the Gentiles to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the theocratic people, to raise it to the summit of universal dominion. This large con- 
ception, however, first begins to develop itself after the time of Solomon; for the oldest 
biblical records in their Messianic indications refer rather to the high degree of prosperity 
which the chosen people were to expect /or tliemselms. This expectation, already visible 
in the Abrahamidse, appeared for a moment to have realized itself in the conquest of 
Canaan; but the subsequent, and often disastrous wars (in the period of the “Judges”' 
and of Saul), as well as the internal feuds and dissensions of the Hebrews themselves — 
left it, in point of fact, unfulfilled. Nevertheless, the hope of the appearance of the Mes- 
siah had rooted itself strongly in the people, and, during the glorious and peaceful reigns- 
of David and Solomon, had so grown and enlarged that even after the secession of Israel,, 
and during the momentous ages that elapsed until its destruction as a kingdom, not 
only w'as the hope of a universal world-sovereignty, and of an extraordinary degree of’ 
prosperity, warmly cherished, hut it was also confidently expected that God would raise 
up a branch from the stem of David as the Messiah, the founder of the national pros- 
perity, and the bringer-in of the all-embracing theocracy. That branch was declared to- 
be “ the anointed of the Lord,” and since David applied that epithet to himself, the Jews* 
transferred it to the deliverer whom they expected, and called him “ Son of David.” 
The prophetic writings contain many such allusions to the Messiah, whose coming was 
expected shortly, and even during the time of the generation then living, whose birth- 
place, in congruity with his Davidic descent, was announced to be Bethlehem and who, 
it was believed, was to be endowed with divine attributes. These prophetic allusions are 
commonly termed Messianic Peophecies. Along with such, the prophets associated the 
idea of a forerunner (Elijah, Jeremiah, or Moses), whose function was to prepare the 
people for the appearance of the Messiah. The coming of the Messianic kingdom was- 
te he preceded by a period of severe misfortune and bitter sorrows, the purpose of which, 
was the reconciliation of the people with God (Isaiali i 25, etc.; Joel iii. ; Dan. ix.;, 
Zech.^ xiii.). These sorrows are called the woes of the Messiah; they are minutely 
described in the second hook of Esdras— an apocryphal work. Hence sprung up the 
idea of a suffering Messiah— widely diffused among the Jews— who, by enduring grief 
and shame, should make atonement for the people, and reconcile them with God. This- 
conception was greatly strengthened by the picture in Isaiah (chapters lix. and liii.), of a 
“ servant of God,” which, in fact, is generally regarded as the most distinct prophecy of 
the Savior. Hence the step further of considering the Messiah an offering and sacrifice 
for the sins of the people was an easy one; yet, on the other hand, it is singular that no 
trace of this is found in the Apocrypha, not to mention the popular belief of the Jews, 
that the Messiah was to live forever (John xii. 34), that a crucified Savior was a stum- 
bling-block to them (1 Cor. i. 33), that even the disciples of Jesus did not comprehend 
his allusions to his death, and that their faith in him as the Messiah was for long dim and 
doubtful In fact, this popular belief of the Jews was the very reason why they did not 


MESSERVB, Nathaniel, d. 1758; b. N. H.; a ship-builder; one of the 804 New 
Hampshire men who went, in 1745, with the British forces to besiege the fortress* 
of Louishurg, Nova Scotia, at the sight of whom the detachment of the royal battery on 
the shore spiked their guns and fled. He was lieut. col. of col. Moore’s regiment, and. 
I’endered important service. He was present at the attack on fort Edward, in com- 
mand of the New Hampshire regiment, and bravely defended the position. In 1756 he* 
commanded the New Hampshire troops on the expedition to the French post of Crown 
Point, on lake Champlain. In 1758 he set out with the second expedition, under gen.. 
Amherst, to Louishurg, then defended by the chevalier de Drucourt, but died of small- 
jpox before reaching his destination. His son George held offices under government in 
Wew Hampshire and Massachusetts, having been appointed stamp agent in the former 
state and collector in Portsmouth and Boston. During the revolution George espoused 
the tory cause, and went to England in 1777. 
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recognize Jesus as tlie Messiah. In the later Judaism (as it shows itself in the Talmud) 
the conceptions of the Messiah are rich in singularities. It was believed that the tme 
Messiah, the son of David, would be preceded by another Messiah, a son of Joseph or 
Ephraim, who should suifer death for men as a sin-offering. Century after century the 
Jews have expected the former, and repeatedly have they risen and placed themselves 
under the standard of dreamers, fanatics, and impostors, who took to themselves the 
sacred name; as, for example, Bar-Cochba (q.v.) in the 2d. c.; one Moses in the isle of 
Candia in the 5th c. ; one Julian in Palestine in the 6th c. ; several in Persia and Arabia 
in the 12th c. ; and as late as the 18th c. , Sabatai Zevi in Aleppo. Even yet the hope of 
;a Messiah is not dead in the hearts of the strict Talmudistic Jews, 
s The crucial question of theology, however, is not the form in 'which the doctrine (so 

( to speak) of the Messiah was held by the Jews. All rational students of Scripture, 

whether “ orthodox” or “heterodox,” now admit that its growth was gradual, and that it 
, .acquired precision and definiteness of outline in the comse of ages from its first rude 

phase, among the pastoral princes of the Syrian wilderness, down to that sublime yet 
shadowy personality — the Man of Sorrows — that continually floats before the vision of 
the “Younger Isaiah.” The grand question is, "Was this doctrine essentially a divine 
.inspiration, an^ objective truth of God, or only a lofty conception of the religious soul? 

I The strict rationalistic theologians maintain — and endeavor to prove by an analytic 

’examination of the Gospels — that Jesus assumed the dignity of Messiah either to accom- 
I modate himself to a rooted concep>tion of his countrymen, or partly because he had come 

\ to believe it himself — a conclusion, it is said, at 'which he might arrive quite honestly, 

;i since he felt that the tjnitJi which he taught was the real and only ‘ ‘ kingdom of God,” and 

that therefore he was justified in applying to himself all that was said (tropically) by the 
prophetic poets in old times concerning him who should usher in this golden age” of 
the wmrld’s faith. The mass of orthodox theologians, on the other hand, regarding the 
; so-called Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament as positive, divinely suggested (per- 

j haps, even on the part of their author conscious) predictions of Jesus Christ, repudiate the 

j principle of accommodation, or even spiritual application, and try to show^ that the 

I Savior accepted the Messianic prophecies as literally and exclusively applicable to him. 

I The historico-spiritual school, represented in Germany by men like Meander, Rothe, 

'Tholuck, etc., and in England, generally speaking, by the divines of the “broad 
j 'Church ” party, occupy a middle position between these two extremes : with the ration- 

:alists, they hold that the Old Testament doctrine of the Messiah was gradually developed, 

I -contains many human elements, and does not imply any knowledge of the historical 

Jesus on the part of those who announce it; with the “orthodox,” on the other hand, 

I they assert that the doctrine is the expression of a fact, not of a sentiment— -that Jesus of 

I Mazareth was actually the Son of God, the appointed Messiah, and that in him the 

I ^so-called Messianic prophecies were fulfilled in a far higher sense than ever the prophets 

I could have dreamed. It will thus be seen that the rationalists resolve the doctrine of the 

I Messiah into a merely subjectm religious idea; while the orthodox, and also the historico- 

j spiritual school of theologians, hold that the doctrine was the expression of a divine fact 

— the of a heavenly faith. 

MESSTKA, a province in n.e, Sicily separated from the province of Calabria, m 
Italy, by the straits of Messina, and supposed to have been cut off from the main-land 
j by an earthquake before the historic period; 1768 sq.m.; pop. 420,649. It includes the 

j Lipari islands, lying n.w. of it, in the Tyrrhene sea; its coast is washed by the Ionian 

! :sea, and its s.w. boundary is the base of Mt. Etna. It contains the JSTeptunian range of 

I mountains, part of the Peloric chain, which traverses the n. of Sicily. Its surface is 

j -diversified by fertile valleys, which are irrigated by heavy torrents that descend on 

; either side of the mountains in the rainy season, but are dried by the beat of summer, 

j Its productions are wheat, flax, argol, corn, fimits, hemp, nuts, oil and the red Faro 

^ wine; among the exports is the cordial called from Milazzo, Sulphur is found 

■ in large quantities ; also granite, quartz, and mica. Its coast presents a varied outline, 

the town of Messina on the right of cape Faro, or Peloms, at its extreme n.e. point, 
occupies the section of the coast line called from its form the “ sickle,” having a conven- 
lent harbor with spacious wharves defended by a fort. The whole country has been 
racked by wars and shaken by earthquakes, and the cities have a modern appearance, 
having been, in most cases, rebuilt. It is drained by the Monforte, San Antonio, and other 
small streams. It is divided into 4 distrelli and 116 communes. On a projection called 
: cape Milazzo in the n. portion the sea-port town of Milazzo is built, whose inhabitants 

are sailors and fishermen, and the vine and olive are cultivated. Taormina, built on a 
steep towering cliff, overlooks the sea on the e., and contains many interesting ruins. 
On the n. coast are profitable manufactures of earthenware, and a Nonnan castle; and 
so substantially have the military works been laid on the natural defenses that it has 
been considered the Gibraltar of Sicily, and has been the scene of many ancient and 
modern wars. The province contains many churches and convents; and reHcs of antiq- 
uity of great interest, cenotaphs, tesselated pavements, etc. Its principal city of 
j Messina, "the terminus of a railway along the coast to Syracuse, is nearly opposite Reggio 

I (ancient Rhegium), which is 9 m. s.e* across the straits of Messina, the most noted city 

I of s. Italy. . , ... . 
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MMSTWA, a city of Sicily, chief t. of the province of same name, one of the most 
ancient and most important cities of the island, is charmingly situated on the strait of 
Messina, encircled by a zone of abrupt conical rocks, and commands a view of Cala- 
bria. Pop. in ’M, 71,921. The town is inclosed by old walls, and has several fine 
squares and wide lava-paved streets. The harbor, which is formed by a projecting 
tongue of land curved in the form of a sickle (whence its primitive name, 2ancle— Gr. 
sickle— see Messenia), is about 4 m. in circumference, and can contain a thousand 
ships; it is defended by a citadel and six forts; the depth is sufficient to admit vessels of 
large size; and the quays are spacious. The trade of Messina, chiefly in silk, oil, wine, 
coral, fruits, linseed, fish, etc., although less extensive than formerly, is still an impor- 
tant source of wealth to Sicily. The chief imports are cotton and woolen manufactures, 
hardwares, and other articles of colonial produce. The damasks and satins of Messina 
are excellent, and the fisheries important. Messina has steamboat communication 
with Naples, Marseilles, and Malta. In the 15th c. Messina was a renowned seat of 
learning; and in the 16th c. a famous school of painting was founded there by 
Pelidora da Caravaggio. In modern times it has undergone terrible vicissitudes, having 
been ruthlessly bombarded by the royal forces on several occasions during the war of 
independence in 1848, 

MESSINA, Stbaits of (Ital. Faro di Messina, Lat. Mamertinum f return) jhoi'WQQTi 
Italy and Sicily, are 22 m. in length, and vary from 2i to 10 m. in breadth. A. strong 
current runs through the strait, which is of great depth. See Scylla and Chabybdis. 

MIS'SHAGE, the legal term used in English law to describe a dwelling-house and. 
piece of land adjoining. 

MESTI'ZO, a Spanish word meaning literally mongrel, derived originally from the 
Latin mixtus, djid used in Spanish- American communities to denote the oftspring of a 
white or creole and an Indian. A feminine form, mestiza, is also in use ; and the word 
mestiuo is but another form of mestizo. In Mexico and Brazil are very large numbers 
of ^ the mestizos, who are very light complexioned and have a remarkably clear skin, 
thin beards, and oblique eyes. The creole offspring of a mestiza and a white man differ 
very slightly from those of pure white descent. The child of a metiza mother and an 
Indian father is called mestizo-claro, and many of this class are of very remarkable 
beauty. The offspring of a mulatto and mestiza is a cliino; of a negro and a mestiza, a 
iniilatto-oscuro ; and there are many other similar terms used by the whites to denote 
different admixtures of European, creole, Indian, and negro blood. 

MES'TB-E, a t of northern Italy, in the province of Venice, and 5 m. n.w. of the city 
of Venice, on the margin of a lagoon. It is connected with Venice, Padua, and other 
places by railway. There are many villas around the town and along the road to 
Padua, reaching almost to that city. Mestre has a considerable transit trade. Pop. 8,600. 

MfiSZXROS, Lazab, 1796-1858; b. at Baja, in Hungary. He at first studied the- 
ology, and afterwards became a law student in the university of Pesth. He became a 
volunteer in the Hungarian army in the war with Napoleon and gained a high reputation 
for gallant conduct in the campaigns of 1813-15. He rose gradually in rank, and in 
1848 was col of a hussar regiment, at winch time Batthyani became president of the^ 
new ministry, with Kossuth as minister of finance, and the rule of Metternich was over- 
thrown. M§sz&os was placed at the head of the war department, and though opposed 
to the adoption of extrenae measures was most valuable in the reorganization of the 
Hungarian forces, Austria having declared its intention of subjugating Hungary, he 
left bis place in the diet and took the command of the attempt against the Bascians in 
his native distnet, Bto. This proved a complete failure, and in Jan., 1849, his army 
was defeated with great loss before Kaschaw. In April of the same year the declaration 
of independence was issued ; Meszdros was given an important command, and in con- 
junction with Dembinski led the patriot army which was defeated at Szbreg and Temes- 
var; he then fled to Turkey and was sentenced and hung in effigy by the* 

Austrians. After residing for some years in England, Prance, and the island of Jersey, 
Meszaros emigrated to the United States, and became a citizen of Flushing, L I l4e 
died at Ey wood, Herefordshire, England, while on his way to visit Switzerland. 

METACEN'TEE, See Hydrostatics. 

METAL (in heraldry). The field of the escutcheon and the charges which it bears 
may be of metal as well as of color; and the two metals in use among heralds are gold 
and silver, known as or and argent. It is a rule of blazon that metal should not be 
placed on metal, or color on color. 

_ MET' ALINE, a metallic compound invented in 1870 by Dr. Stuart Gwynn of New 
I ork, and used in place of lubricants to counteract the friction of machinery. 

METALLURGY is the art of extracting metals from their ores. The operations are* 
partly naechanical and partly chemical. Those processes which depend piincipally on 
chemical reactions for their results have reference chiefly to the roasting and smelting of 
ores, and are described under the heads of the different metals. But there are certain 
preliminary operations of a mechanical kind which metallic ores undergo, such as crush- 
Paging, washing, etc., which we shall describe here, as they are essentially the 
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same for the ores of lead, copper, tin, zinc, and indeed most of the metals. (For Ibon,, 
see that head.) 

Ores are first broken up with hammers into pieces of a convenient size for crushing: 
or stamping. Waste material, such as pieces of rock, spar, etc., which alwa5^s acconJ 
pany ore, are as far as possible picked out by hand, and the ore itself arranged in sorts 
according to its purity. Various kinds of apparatus, such as riddles, sieves, etc., are 
then used for separating it into different sizes, in order to secure a uniform strain on the 
crushing machinery. 

In one of the most approved forms of crushing-mills the ore is raised by means of 
small wagons to^ a platform, where it is ready to be supplied to the crushing-rollers 
through an opening. These rollers are mounted in a strong iron frame, held together by 
wrought- iron bars, and bolted to strong beams. Their distance apart is regulated by 
means of a lever to which a weight is attached. The bearings of the rollers slide in 
gi-ooves, so that when any extra pressure is put upon them by a large or hard piece of 
oie, the lever rises, and allows the space between the rollers to widen. The crushed ore 
falls upon a series of sieves, which are made to vibrate. These have meshes increasing 
m fineness as they descend; and the upper two are so wide that pieces of ore too large 
to pass thi’ough them are conducted into the lower part of the bucket- wheel and raised 
again to the platform to be^ recrushed. The lower four sieves separate the remaining 
portion of the crushed ore into different degTees of fineness, which is collected in pits. "" 

Instead of crushing-rollers, sometimes a stamping-mill is used, especially for tin ores, 
which require to be reduced to a fine powder. The stamping-mill consists of a series of 
upright shafts with a weighty piece of iron at the bottom of each. They are raised by 
means of an axle with projecting cams, and then, falling by their own weight, act like 
hammers. 

After being crushed, the ore is washed and sifted on a jigging sieve. In one of its 
simplest forms the ore is placed on a table from which a sieve is filled. It is then 
immersed in a tub of water and a jigging motion communicated to it by a workman 
alternately raising and lowering a handle. This effects two purposes— -it washes the 
ore, and separates the material into two layers : the upper consists of the lighter spar 
and other impurities, which are raked oft*; and the lower consists of the heavier and 
purer portions of the ore, which are now ready for the roasting furnace. 

It will be apparent that in the bottom of the tub there must be a quantity of more or 
less valuable ore, which, from its fineness, lias fallen through the sieve. This is called 
sludge or slime; and the minute particles of ore it contains are recovered either by 
simply forming an incline on the ground, and washing it with a current of water, or by 
using an inclined table called a sleeping-table. Ore which has been reduced to powder at 
the stamping-mill, as well as slime, is washed by this apparatus. The material is put 
into a chest which is placed in a sloping position, and is supplied with water on turning 
a stop-cock. The current carries the contents of the chest through an ojiening at the 
bottom, and spreads it, with the aid of a series of stops, or small bits of wood, over the 
surface of the table. A stream of water is then kept flowing over the table till the 
earthy impurities are all carried down into a trough, the pure particles of the ore remain- 
ing, by reason of their greater specific gravity, near the top of the table, whence they 
are removed to he smelted. Sometines the table is suspended by chains, and receives a 
succession of blows at the top from a buffer^ moved by cams on the same principle 
as the stamping-mill. This arrangement is found of great advantage in dressing very 
poor ores. 

The variety of machinery and apparatus used in dressing ores is very great, and they 
pass under different names in different districts, hut they are all very similar in principle 
to those we have described. 

MEXALS-^liETAILOIDS. Although each metal is considered in a separate article, 
there are various points regarding the general physical and chemical characters of these 
bodies, and the method of classifying them, which require notice. 

It is not easy to define a metal. All the elements are usually divided by chemists 
into two groups— viz,, the non-metallic bodies or metalloids, and the metals; the list of 
non'metallic bodies containing all those elements in which the characteristic properties 
of the bodies popularly known as metals (such as silver, gold, iron, etc.) are wanting; 
these characteristic properties being their metallic luster, their opacity, and their capacity 
of conducting heat and electricity. The non-metallic elements are 14 in number — 
viz,, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, selenium, tellurium, phosphorus, chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, fluorine, carbon, boron, and silicon, of which five are gases, one a 
liquid, and the rest are solids at ordinary temperatures. 

The division of the elements into these two great gi-oups is, however, not based upon 
any definite scientific grounds, and it is still an open question whether some of the 
metalloids, as, for example, tellurium and silicon, should not be placed among the 
metals. The non-metallic bodies or metalloids being only remarkable as a group for 
their negative properties, require no special consideration, and we therefore proceed to 
notice the general properties of the metals. 

The following are the most important of the physical properties of the metals: 

1. Ail metals, unless when they are in a finely pulverized form, exhibit more or less 
of the characteristic luster termed metallic. Two of the non-metallic elements, iodine* 
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■and carbon, in some forms, present also a metallic luster. 2. All metals are good oon- 
ductors of beat and electricity, altliougb in very unequal degrees. 3. With the excep- 
tion of mercury, all the metals are solid at ordinary temperatures. With the exception 
•of gold, copper, calcium, and strontium, the metals are more or less white, with a tendency 
to Slue or gray. Most of them have heeu obtained in crystals, and probably all of them 
are capable of crystallizing under certain conditions. 4. Metals are remarkable for their 
opacity, and, ■with the exception of gold, do not transmit light, even w^hen they are 
reduced to extremely thin leaves. 5. All the metals are fusible, although the temperatures 
at which they assume the fluid form are very different (see Fusing Points); and some 

■ of them, as mercury, arsenic, cadmium, zinc, etc., are also volatile. 6. G-reat weight, 

^ or a high specific gravity, is popularly but erroneously regarded as a characteristic of a 

metal; while platinum, osmium, and iridium (the heaviest bodies known in nature) are 
more than 20 times as heavy as water, lithium, potassium, and sodium are actually 
lighter than that fluid. 7. Great differences are observable in the hardness, brittleness, 
and tenacity of metals. While potassium and sodium may be kneaded with the finger, 
and lead may be marked by the finger-nail, most of them possess a considerable degree 
of hardness. Antimony, arsenic, and bismuth are so brittle that they may be easily 
pulverised in a mortar; while others, as iron, gold, silver, and copper, require great 
force for their disintegration. Taking iron and lead as representing the two extremes 
of tenacity, it is found that an iron wire will bear a weight 26 times as heavy as a 
leaden wire of the same diameter. See Ductility, Malleability. 8. It is a remark- 
able property of the metals that none of them are capable of being dissolved without 
undergoing chemical change. Sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, etc., may be dissolved, and 
after the evaporation of the solvent, may be reobtained with all their origniai properties; 
but this is never the case with metals. 

Amongst the chief chemical properties of metals ive next notice: 

Their strong affinities to certain of the non-metallic elements. All the metals, with- 
out exception, combine with oxygen, sulphur, and chlorine, and often in several propor- 
tions, forming oxides, sulphides (formerly termed sulphurets), and chlorides. Many of 
them combine with bromine, iodine, and fluorine. The other compounds of this nature, 
excepting carbide (formerly carburet) of iron, or steel, and the hydrides of arsenic and 
antimony (commonly known as arseniuretted and antimoniureted hydrogen), which are 
of importance in toxicology, may be passed over without notice. 

The metallic oxides are, without exception, solid bodies, insoluble in water, and 
usually present a white or colored earthy appearance. Hence the old name of metallic 
for these oxides. 

Those oxides which are termed basic possess the property of directly uniting with the 
so-called oxy-acids (such as sulphuric, nitric, carbonic, and silicic acid), and of forming 
a new chemical compound of the second order, termed a (q»v,). 

The compounds of the metals with chlorine, iodine, bromine, and fluorine, such, for 
instance, as chloride of sodium, or common salt (ClNa), are termed haloid salts (q.v.). 
The same mefal may often combine both with chlorine and with oxygen in more than 
one proportion. For example, we have subchloride of mercury (HgsCl); suboxide of 
mercury (HgaO); chloride of mercury (HgCl); oxide of mercury (Hgu). For the com- 
pounds of the metals with sulphur, see Sulphides of the Metals. 

Metals enter into combination with one another when they are fused together, and 
such combinations are termed (q.v.), unless when mercury is one of the combin- 
ing metals, in which case the resulting compound is termed an amalgam. It is doubtful 
whether all alloys are true chemical compounds. Definite compounds of the metals 
with each other do, however, certainly exist, and are sometimes found native, as, for 
example, the crystallized silver and mercury compound represented by the formula 

■ AgHgs. 

In consequence of their strong affinities for the metalloids, the metals are seldom 
found in a free or uncombined state, even in the inorganic kingdom, and never in ani- 
mals or plants. The more common metals, in consequence of their strong affinity for 
oxygen and sulphur, are very rarely met with in the uncombined state; but some of 
those which are less abundant, such as gold, silver, and platinum, are found uncombined, 
in which case the t^xim natwe are applied to them; and other metals, as mer- 

cury and copper, occur both in a free and in a combined state. Many native alloys are 
found, but the ordinary sources of the metals are oxides, sulphides, chlorides, and car- 
bonates, sulphates, and other salts. These are termed the oresck the metals. The methods 
of obtaining the metals from their various ores fall under the head of METALL'cmoY. 

Yarious classifications of the metals have been suggested by different chemists. The 
following is probably one of the most convenient: 

I, — The light metals, subdivided into — 

1. The metals of the alkalies-^viz., potassium, sodium, csesium, rubidium, lithium. 

2. The metals of the alkaline earths — viz., barium, strontium, calcium, magnesiiun. 

3. The metals of the true earths — viz., aluminium, glucinum, zirconium, yttrium, 
erbium, terbium, thorinum, cerium, lanthanum, didymium. 

II. — The hea'cy metals, subdivided into — 

1. Metals whose oxides form powerful bases — viz., iron, manganese, chromium, 
nickel, cobalt, zinc, cadmium, lead, bismuth, copper, uranium, thallium. 
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2. Metals wliose oxides form weak bases or acids — ^viz., arsenic, antimony, titanium, 
tantalum, niobium (or columbium), tungsten, molybdenum, tin, Yanadium, osmium. 

3. Metals whose oxides are reduced by heat— noble metals — ^viz., mercury, silver, 
gold, platinum, palladium, iridium, ruthenium, rhodium, osmium. (Several of the rare 
metals are here omitted.) 

Another classification is that by which the metals are arranged in six groups, each 
group being named after a metal which possesses the common characters in a well- 
marked degree: viz., (1) tbe sodium group ; (2) the calcium; (3) the iron; (4) the copper; 
(5) the platinum ; and (fi) the antimony groups. 

METAMOEPHIC EOCKS. Few of the deposits forming the crust of the earth remaia 
in the condition in which they were deposited. By infiltration of a cementing fluid, by 
pressure, or by some other indurating agency, sand has become converted into sandstone, 
and clay and mud into shale. In some strata, this operation has been carried still 
further. There is a class of rocks, including gneiss, mica-schist, clay-slate, marble, and 
the like, which, while certainly of aqueous or mechanical origin, have, by intense molecu- 
lar action, become more or less crystalline. To them, the convenient name metamorphic 
(Gr, transformed) rocks has been given by Lyell. 

The metamorphic rocks were formerly considered to be the fundamental strata of the 
earth’s crust. The original incandescent mass, it was said, losing its heat by radiation, 
a solid uneven crust of granite was formed. As soon as the ordinary atmospheric and 
aqueous agencies began to operate, a disintegration took place, and th^braded materials, 
carried down by the waters, were deposited in the basins wliich contained the boiling sea. 

It was thought that this not only accounted for the condition in which the metamorphic 
rocks now exist, but for the remarkable undulations and contortions so characteristic of 
these strata. Gneiss and the allied crystalline schists wmre accordingly placed as the low- 
est sedimentary strata in a division equivalent to the palaeozoic pei’iod, and called the 
azoic, because they were destitute of organic remains, the conditions in which they were 
formed being opposed to the existence of animals. 

It is now, however, known that metamorphic rocks occur as contemporaneous 
deposits in all epochs of the earth’s geological history. In Canada and in the Hebrides, 
they are of Laurentian age ; in the Highlands of Scotland, Cambrian and Silurian; in 
Devon and Cornwall, old red sandstone and carboniferous; and in the Alps, oolitic and 
cretaceous, and in some parts even tertiary. Although deposits of such various ages 
have been thus altered, the resulting rocks are in structure and composition very similar; 
their ultimate constituents do not differ from those of ordinary clays and sandstones. In 
all of them silica forms the largest proportion, consisting oi about 60 to 70 per cent; 
alumina follows next, and then other substances in smaller quantities, such as lime, soda, - 
potash, iron, etc. This similarity of composition, and the abundance of clays and sand- 
stones, suggest the supposition that the metamorphic rocks may be nothing more than 
these deposits greatly altered; this is confirmed by many^ observed instances, in which 
aqueous strata are continuous with, and gradually change into, metamorphic rocks. The 
granite of Dartmoor has intruded itself into the slate and slaty sandstone, twisting and 
contorting the strata. Hence some of the slate rocks have become micaceous; others 
more indurated, having the characters of mica-slate and gneiss; while others, again, 
appear converted into a hard-zoned rock, strongly impregnated with feldspar. In some 
places in the eastern Pyrenees, the chalky limestone becomes crystalline and saccharoid 
as it approaches the granite, and loses all trace of the fossils which it elsewhere contains 
in abundance. These illustrations tell of changes occurring in the proximity of granite, 
and it has been consequently somewhat hastily concluded that this rock, coming up in a 
molten condition from below, has, by the radiation of its heat, produced the metamor- 
phosis. But the observed stratigraphical position of granite, its sometimes passing by 
insensible degrees into gneiss, and the experiments of Solly and Bryson on its internal 
structure, show without doubt that this rock is, at least in many places, an extreme result 
of metamorphic action, and not the cause of it. To call the energy producing these 
results metamorphic or molecular action, is simply to hide our ignorance— we get a 
name, but nothing more. To speak dogmatically on a subject so obscure, is a sign of the 
same ignorance. The following, however, are the most probable agents that, together 
or separately, produced these remarkable changes: 

1. Heat— From whatever source derived, heat does exist, either distributed univei*- 
sally, or occurring locally in the mass of the earth; and where it exists, thermo-electric 
influences induce action, wliich, carried on over immense series of years, might produce 
in the end great changes. It is generally maintained that granite is the result of ciys- 
tallization from perfect fusion, and that the strata converted into gneiss must have been 
reduced to a state of semi-fusion. But we know of crystallization taking place in the. 
most compact amorphous solids without any approach to fusion, as in the axles of rail- 
way carriages; and of metamorphoric action without semi-fusion, as in the highly 
indurated bottoms of bakers’ ovens, in which the clay is subjected to a long-continued 
though not a great heat; or in the sandstone floor of an iron furnace, which, from long 
contact with the molten iron, loses its color, becomes white and hard, and breaks with a 
porcelanic fracture, having, indeed, been changed into quartz rock. Besides, the fre- 
quent occurrence of cavities in the rock crystals* of granite containing a fluid which fills 
U. K. IX— 47 
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them only wlien the tempemture is raised to at least 94'^ Fahr., shows that the 

a higher temperature. We are therefore safe^in maim 

taii^^ that the !^at was not rn all cases so great as to produce fusion 

This alone is sufficient to effect the consolidation and induration nr 
aqueous deposits, converting clay or sand into solid stone. When heat is ad(Sd to mw. 
snie, ^eater activity is likely to be the result. The undulatory movements of the earth’o 
■ the carrying down to great depths deposits formed on the surface, bring them under 

ttfarb^enlCsS^u^t^^ and at the same time “elevXS 

' subjLtedS‘afptssuiu e-^peoially when it is 

operating through immense intervals of time set in 
nnaWnn'^nr^tf ^ attraction, whereby the various substances which entered into the com 
SamorpL* rearranged themselves as they are found in the- 

The desci^tiou of the various metamorphic rocks will be found under their flifFAi*arnt- 
names, viz.. Gneiss, Quartzite, MioA-somsT, Olay-suatb! SiakblL 

goo'ogical formations which have undergone -iltpr 
“^/‘^o'-ore and sometimes of constitution. The subieet of metamoniWsnfw 
within afew years received much attention from geologists, aS a o-reat inc^^sp of 

^SfmitivpL*&^h whicltwerenot m"an?vS~ 

as piimitive and oMer than all others, are now known to be of all ao’es and Hip 

in its^formeraSnt?s‘*rI?^ primitive is abolished in geolo°y 

in Its lormer absolute sense, and is onlv used to denote the firQf r>AvirU+;/M-. ^ 

Lurentian and Huronian.^ The Laurentlalfale cemm“ acL“in*^a“om th*^ 

princ/pal areas of amS SiSkh The 

broad lines from the region of late Suuerioi- iinrth“™ft a f f ‘ America, extending in 
the other, to Labrador, having the form tZlPfmv w ¥“‘^= 

the triangle. There is a much sZhP, Hudson’s bay within, 

counties of Essex, Clinton Franklin ^ ■^‘^™“^ck, lying in the.- 

also an Appalachian UnTof LauZtian rock iS^ 

county, IST. T., and, passing through New Terspv Dutchess 

Blue ridge, and a l^rocky ZSaZZt *¥ 

Laramie range, and other summit ridgps nf tWR^?w^ “ mountains, the 

granite (q.v.), gneiss (q vl ZaZ?st^^ v V‘¥y¥¥f'°'? The rocks include- 

eyenite (ivO.Zrn&di’ “ to v 1 ch^i^nmi oMorite (q.v.), 

plumbago (q.v.), which is supposed to have iZ^tfbT but Sav 
mineral or inorganic origin. The arclijean mohcfoS • may have had an entire 
for example in the Missouri Iron SSdn ™n-bearm| minerals, as 

tite, PegOa. Some of the beds are several hundred^^fp^f and hema- 

often occurring as statuary marble is one of thp rAoir?!^ t^ick. Crystalline limestone, 
See Marble. Nearly dTSc LTh^l ^Jitl i formarions. 

tocks, such as sandstone (q v ) Zffif fa v V ?™nH+ ^ metamorphic from sedimentary 
Eocks), massive limestones |ee\mESToZ) ’ 

drauho limestone (see CEiffiNTs)^d ocoa’simi^¥ Dolomite), hy- 

Sandstones have passed into quartzitp aifaZ¥i!X products, as tufa (q.vd. 

Kock in Quartz, W ''‘^ '^’^“^‘^ite, quartz rock, or granular quartz. See Quartz 

, those transformSo^s o^Zman ^bein^ntoZ^ts ^ston ^ mythology of the ancients, 

of such fables it is often impossible to deterrmne sZfXr T¥ ongin and significance 
observation of the wonderful transformaS of natuS® originated in 

the metaphors employed bv the oldpr r^pafo. some in a misapprehension of 

and love of the marvelous. The wild imagination superstition 

pes with metemorphoses in the greatest nZher- and thp “ytliolo- 

to them in this respect. Theywre the ® “y^^iology approaches 

authors of the Alexandrine penod, and of Ovid among the Latffi cScs“ Tte ZdS. 
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anti other forms of folk- 

animals undergo aftw °heh^™pe'from the “PPljntl to changes Trhich certain 

a nature as essentially to alter tlie o-eneral foi™^ni-°t?f '"'’•“olt t“’e of such 

The most remarkable nSLnohpho^^; otV, ■ ?n .tT?® Intimdual. 

and tape-worms, and are bj-ieflv noticed in ^ Patiachians, crustaceans, insects, 

excellent general accCt of tL classes of animals. For an 

embr3^o may pass through°riliS^^a^es^o?.”rowth 

that of the adult, and then mss throno-n if ^ condition remote from 

marked charactekScs Ldi one of f. less number of stages of distinctly 

constitute the metamorphoses tlirom'-ii ■wbieP^tpf'^ a metamorphosis, and collectively 
occurs the larva mTli,?r?ndei co^^tTons metamoiphosfs 

adult passes its existence TIius thp nf . ^ different from those under which the 
may be provided witolaW^ cteveloped 

feeds by suction may be provided with oigans; while that of an adult wMch 

cation of vegetable and animal prev The Invvf mandu- 

of a parasitic adult free and activdyloMmotlvc P'i’'asltm. or that 

opment may take place outside the wt iii ''^1'®!® course of devel- 


sitic pup® and aduitrir seem ^ e ,nT ; ' a no°-parasitic Jar%-a3 become pam- 

kingLi annulma class criLSea orto Invertebkate. Arimals. sub- 

various parts of the article on further information see 

Locusts, and Geasshoppees. '^i'p-beaie xInimals, and also Insects, ante, and 

has been exaltecfto importance that it 

sSF"S¥"4“-“! j; s 

isiiiFH“r?i»ssss=; 

freouentiv others; as of leaves into bracts, one of the most 

^ tiansitions; of leaves into sepals, as seen in the leaf-like sepals of 

of petalf into^staminf petal-like sepals of lilies, crocusei etc ^ 

exemobLd m water-lilies ; and even of stamens into pistils, often 

vkion of the iiouse-leek. ^ The proof is confirmed and completed by obser- 

lomrpart of plants, particularly in the fre^t return of 

nf S original type, the leaf, and in the conversion of one part 

iltotrateri^^Xfl^^pVf tf often the result of cultivation, and is particnlLly 

me^ ofTmodiidTff bJff ^1®® ^ fJierefore the develop- 

Scabs parts of a flower correspond in their arrangement with 

^eeSof rtab Thu=Sy^^^ govern the development of or^ns in each 

Aorled°*aU rlmeudii^^bu “i5“u ®'*'® oPPO^^te; in another, alternate ; in another, 

Sdeveionment ofbaiBQ governs the growth of the axis in relation to 

me aeveiopinent of leaves, which is very constant in each species: and in like manner 

of S^is* ttip^puISnf ‘i®V^°P®'^ in whorls around an abbreviated terminal portion 
abcips ^rid *ub *^® ^®’'® directed to the reproduction of the 

species, and not to the increase or growth of the individual The' fruit itself heiTifr 
formed from the pistil, is to he regained as formed of SSfflk leavi™ gS trS^ 
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says; “ Tlie pod is a leaf which is folded up and grown together at its edges, and the 
capsule consists of several leaves grown together; and the compound fruit is composed 
of several leaves united round a common center, their sides being opened so as to form 
a communication between them, and their edges adhering together. ” 

The metamorphosis of organs has been investigated with great diligence and success 
and beautifully elucidated by Miquel, Lindley, Schleiden, and other botanists. * 

METAMOEPHOSIS OF TISSUE. See Tissue. 

METAPHOE (Gr. metaphom, a transference), a figure of speech by means of which 
one thing is put for another which it only resembles. Thus, the Psalmist speaks of 
God s law as being “ a light to his feet and a lamp to his path.” The metaphor is there- 
fore a kind of comparison in which the speaker or writer, casting aside the circumlocu- 
tion of the ordinary similitude, seeks to attain his end at once by boldly identifying** his 
illustration with the thing illustrated. It is thus of necessity, when well concei^d'^and 
expressed, graphic and striking in the highest degree, and has been a favorite ficmre 
with poets and orators, and the makers of proverbs, in all ages. Even in ordinary^lan- 
guage the meanings of words are in great part metaphors, as when we speak of an 
acute intellect, or a hold promontory. 


METAPHYSICS, a word of uncertain origin, but first applied to a certain group of the 
philosophical dissertations of Aristotle (see Akistotle). As since employed it has had 
various significations, pd more especially two— a larger and a more confined. In the 
more confined sense it is allied to the problems of the Aristotelian treatise, and is con- 
cerned with the ultimate foundations of our knowledge of existing things. What is the 
natuie of our knowledge of the external world, seeing that mind cannot properly know 
what IS not m contact with itself ? has been asked by philosophers, and answered in 
and this is the great question of metaphysics (see Pekception, Commoi^ 
Sense). The name Ontology has been applied to the same inquiries into our co***- 
nizance of existences out of ourselves. But as the solution of this difficult question 
involve an investigation into the nature of the human mind, it became 
allied with the science whose object it is to describe fully and systematically the laws 
and properties of our mental constitution— a science called by the various names of 
psychology, mental phibsophy, moral philosophy; and hence metaphysics came to be 
an additional name for this more comprehensive department. The word is employed 
^the present day by writers of repute in both meanings. Thus, Perrier’s Instituies of 
Meiap/ipsic IS occupied solely with the questions connected with knowledge or the 
mture of our perception of an external world; his explanatory title is, The Theory of 
Knowm^ md Being. On the other hand, ManseFs metaphysics is divided into two 

consciousness, which expresses the 
science of mind generally ; and Ontolooy, or the science of the same facts considered 
m theu- relatioa to realities existing without the mind-that is, the woh em S perce> 
tion, or metaphysics in the narrower sense. , i-nc piouicm oi peiccp 

METAPONTUM, or Mbtapontium, an ancient city of Magna Grtecia Italv 24 m 
from Tarentum and 14 from Heraciea. It was founded by an emi^S tribe ’of the 
as early as <00 b.c., and perhaps before that time. In 415 b'c we find the 
inhabitants allies of the xithenians in their invasion of Sicily, and for some time nre- 
^ous the town had e'^dently been in a condition of constimtly increasinf** prosnentv" 

Metapontines were hostile to the imperial fSy Afthe eJd m'&Twarof \hev 

were subjugated completely by the Romans, and in 212 b.c. succeed^ in 
fte yoke by actoittmg the Carthaginians. When the latter retreated from Italv^ the 
Metapontines, fearing the vengeance of Rome, fled with Hannibal* and the f*\tv TcrGc 
deserted, and soon fell into ruins, some of which may still b“n’ ^ ® 

b. a?loS®f698 PiETKo, one of Italy’s most admired poets, was 
words mS iLSl Greclzed into Metasta.sioVboth 

iSiisilK&fsSsS— 

In 1 7^ he possession of considerable pronertv 

post of potwZeaS m thflmS^ Metastasio accepted the 

candor of his nature, the sinceriw of ht frifSshmf fndfhf integrity, and 

aentiments. His works are ^disinterested warmth of his 

vast number of elegies, canzonette, sonf ets fnd^taLfations™ T’hlv ’resides a 

popularrty among all grades of his countrymen "n“?rclaS S^ndTo^rms 



Pu.(l,80, MTob.. larges™), G.eoa (1803, 6 Uilok .ih,)' iKti (SiilSS' 

2; eltSL* “Kafr',”* »■' “r •» 

movable, changing from o^t of rhepmatism is more or 

liable to change persistently from one ioint J’heumatism is more 

tissue in anothir kKSn TtrtL^sernn^,Spmh ■ f^y.Pass to an analogous 
' constituting cardiac rheuinatism a dintromno or pericardium, 

flights from one pXt to anotto’ InSXn of 1 ?“' f its 

Xt STb^de^eXtharS In 

serfdom, which gave the cultivator no intereqf in 
and coDsequen%Xh’thXXS\7oMhfM|hls?v^^^ 

wXbdngloS^tf additionll cropt 

tpni maintain that the moral effect of the s\^s- 

tenys beneficial, this will be no argument against it, but to the political economist 

practicability of the system in a rich money-makino- aoricultural 
countiy. Where there is an enterprising peasantry without capital it is ? vnlnnhu 

taouXt into^uftiv^h^'’? valuable agricultural districts of Scotland were thus 

by improvers whose rent was a portion of the crop But whilp 

lir cultivation pursued with more enero'v 

than M. Sismondi considers natural to it, there is no doubt that the substitution nf sn?h 
an arrangement for money-rent would now be a very sSoL wite 

^ METCALFE, a co. in s. Kentucky, drained by the south fork of Green river whiei> 

Tts^snTfnee^i«^x 5 P^p* ’80, 9,423—9,414 of American birth, 1036 colored 

Its suiface is \ aiied, and largely covered with timber. Its soil is fertile producino- hro-e 
nf tobacco, and suited to the production of wool, sweet-potatoes the praducts 

ot_ the dairy, flax, maple sugar, sorghum, honey, fruit, and every Mud of ^rain^ Stock- 
EdStX°*^^* attention, and its gi-ist-mills are run by steam. Seat of justice, 

METCALFE, Fredekick, b. England, 1817: a distinomislied srhokr and ednno+Ai* 
foqo^^ the tegular course of study at the universitv of Cambridge graduated in 

1838, and was elected fellow of Lincoln college, Oxford. In 1848 he aecepfed the nod 

Slemen^^^^Tn1<S4\^^ ^Tr an institution founded in 1847 fbr the sons of 

translation of prof. A. Becker’s Gallm, ox Romm 
exercises, considered of great historical 
edition, 18o3. In 1845 a translation of ^ookox's Gharicles, a tale illustrative 
of teeks, with notes and exercises. He was the author 

based on the German work of Vilmar, 1858; other 
woiks aie TM Omman in Norway, or notes of excursions in that country 1856 Tim 
OxoTvum m l hd^^ The Oxonian in Iceland, 1861, and an adaptation forus® 

m schools, of Whittaker’s edition of Dr. Charles Anthon’s Yirgil, 

, METELLtrs, the name of a Eoman family of the plebeian gens Cgecilia, which rose to 

hcvrnVt 1 nobility.-One of thl most distinguisbed mem 

jcn. or the family was Qeintus CiEciLius Metellijs MACEPomeus, who received his 
suruiime from his victory over Andriscus, an aspirant to the throne of Macedonia (148 
B.C.). Ills bic was considered by ancient writers an example of the greatest felicity. 
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He died 115 b.c.— Another was QtTmTXjs .CiECiLros Metellus^ Nitmidicus, who twice 
defeated Jugurtba in Nnmidia (109 b.c.), axid was celebrated for Ms integrity of char- 
acter, but was superseded in his command by Marius. His son, Qxjintus CiEciLius 
Metellus, surnamed Fms, joined Sulla in 83 b.g. , but sought to moderate the severity 
of his proscriptions. He, too, bore a distinguished character for virtue. “--Quintijs 
CiECiLitis Meteleus Cbeticus conquered Crete, and reduced it to a Roman province 
(67 B.c.).—- Quintus Cjecelius Metellus Pius Sgipio, sometimes called Quintus 
SciPio, and sometimes Scipio Metellus, was a son of Publics Cornelius Scipio, who 
was adopted by one of the Metelli, and became the father-in-law of Pompey, and his 
zealous partisan. He commanded under Mm at Pharsalus, maintained war on his behalf 
for some time in Africa; and after the battle of Thapsus (46 b.c.), died by his own hand. 

METEMPSYCHO'SIS, See Transmigkation OP Souls. 


METEOBOI'OGY (Gr. meteom, meteors, or atmospheric phenomena) was originally 
applied to the consideration of all appearances in the sky, both astronomical and atmos- 
pherical; but the term is now confined to that department of natural philosophy which 
treats of the phenomena of the atmosphere as regards weather and climate. The lead- 
ing points of this wide subject will he ^ found under such heads as Aekolites, At- 
MOSPHEBB, Bakometeb, Boilino, Clouds, Dew, Electbicity, Evaporation, Fog, 
Hailstones, Halos, Hoae-pkost, Lightning, Magnetism, Rain, Snow, Storms, etc. 
We confine ourselves here to a historical sketch of the science. 

Owing to the complexity of the phenomena, meteorology is the most difficult and 
involved of the sciences, and seems, indeed, at first sight,' almost incapable of being 
reduced to a science at all. On this account, the only procedure admissible in the first 
place is long and patient observation, and a faithful recording of facts. 

From the nature of the subjects which make up the science, it may be inferred that 
they occupied men’s minds from a remote antiquity. The splendid and ever-varying 
panorama of the sky, and the changes of temperature through the days and the seasons, 
with all the other elements constituting the weather, and thus poiverfully affecting the 
necessities and comfort of man, are of a nature well fitted to arrest his attention. From 
the time spent in the open air in the early ages, and from the imperfect protection 
afforded against the inclemency of the seasons, those appearances which experience 
proved to precede a change of weather would be eagerly recorded and handed down. 
In this way, many most valuable facts were ascertained and passed current from 
hand to hand ; and, perhaps, there is no science of which more of the leading facts 
and inferences have been from so early a period incorporated into popular language. 

Aristotle was the first who collected, in his work On Meteors, the current prognostics 
of the weather. Some of these were derived from the Egyptians, who had studied the 
science as a branch of astronomy, while a considerable "number were the result of his 
own observation, and bear the mark of his singularly acute and reflective mind. The next 
writer who took up the subject was Theophrastus, one of Aristotle’s pupils,* wdio clas- 
sified the opinions commonly received regarding the w^eather under four heads, viz., 
the prognostics of rain, of wind, of storm, and of fine weather. The subject was 
discussed purely in its popular and practical bearings, and no attempt was made to 
explain phenomena whovse occurrence appeared so irregular and capricious. Cicero, 
Yirgil, and a few other writers also wrote on the subject without making any sub- 
stantial accessions to our knowledge; indeed, the treatise of Theophrastiis contains 
nearly all that was known down to comparatively recent times. Fartial explanations 
were attempted by Aristotle and Lucretius, but as they w^anted the elements necessary 
for- such an inquiry, being all but totally ignorant of every department of physical 
science, their explanations were necessarily vague, and often ridiculous and absurd. 

In this dormant condition meteorology remained for ages, and no progress was made 
till proper instruments were invented for making real observations with regard to the 
temperature, the pressure, the humidity, and the electricity of the air. The discovery of 
the weight or pressure of the atmosphere made by Torricelli in 1643 wevS undoubtedly 
the first step in the progress of meteorology to the rank of a science. This memorable 
discovery disclosed what was passing in the more elevated regions of the atmosphere, 
and thus the elevations and depressions of the barometric column largely extended our 
knowledge of this subtle element. See Barometer. 

The invention and gradual perfecting of the thermometer (q.v,) in the same century, 
formed another capital step; as without it nothing could be known beyond vague 
impressions regarding temperature, the most impoiTant of all the elements of climate. 
This great invention soon bore excellent fruit. Fahrenheit constructed small and portable 
thermometers, which, being carried by medical men and travelers over every part of the 
world, furnished observations of the most valiiabledescription— the comparative tempera- 
ture of different countries became known, and the exaggerated accounts of travelers with 
regard to extreme heat and cold were reduced to their proper meaning. Scarcely less 
important was the introduction of the hygrometer (q.v.), first systematically used by 
Be Saussure (died 1799), and afterwards improved by Dalton, 'Daniell, ancl August. 
From the period of the invention of these instruments, the number of meteor nhvneal 
observers greatly increased, and a large body of well -authenticated facts of the ulmo.st 
value was collected. The climates of particular parts of the earth were determined, and 
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investigations undertaken by distin- 
phenomeEa! ^ ® ® "®Sulate tke changes of the atmospheric 

..„£S&a£t;S"£dSfj^S^^ 

Meteorological Essays, in 1793, marks an epoch in mete- 
rtiP instance ot the principles of philosophy being brought to bear on 

the explanation of the intricate phenomena of the atmosphere The idea that vanor^^ 

fnVSent1v“‘th Ser atne or mSxist 

theireifect on the atmosphere; the theory of winds, 

on the hefo-ht of f temperature and rain; obsen^ations 

cm tile Height of clouds, on thunder, and on meteors; and the relations of mao-netism nnd 

essav^’whhan if questions discussed in these “remarkable 

tion^of interesting an'd’ truthful^ subjects ofinquhy thit enga ^ed^heltten- 

xeduced subject were firsfcollected and 

adchno-^lML? to m!r S^ays aiul Obsermtmis, which, while 

7,^ 1 * rti knowledge in almost every department of the subiect are chipflv 

valuable as bearing op the hygrometry of the atmosphere. Though 

anticipated would flow from it liav?e not beerrldtod’^ yet tKffi 
cult and still obscure department of meteorology stands indebted to him more than 
ay other_ philosopher. The law of the diffusion of vapor through theTr“^^ 
on the baiometiic pressure, and its relations to the other constituents of the atoosnhpie 

determined questions in meteorology. Since this ele- 
Hnpp =1 a, a Indicator of storms and other changes a^he t\“ather and 

thnmiwh remains still to be achieved, it is to be hoped that it will soon be more 

.8d°e of?he vanOTo?thp'pt'^ important addition has lately been made to our Icnowl- 
Ot ™ vapol of the atmosphere by professor Tyndall, in his experiments on radinnf 
. ^ifn ! r especially as regards the gases. The vapor of' water is there shown to exert extraor- 
■dmary energy as a radiant and absorbent of heat; and hence the vanor dissolved in 
the air acts the part of a covering or protection to the earth As it if to some eltent 
impel vious to solar and terrestrial radiation, it follows that if the air were quite drained 

cold would be L intensrand^in^^^ 

that all life would instantly perish, there being no screen shieldin«* the earth from thp 
scoi clung glare of the sun by day and from the equally scorching^and blighting effects 

by night. It is to be expected thlt this gilat discovery 4l soon 
■thi^ light on many questions of meteorology ^ ^ 

looof meteorological observations, perhaps the 

partly owing to their scantiness, from the expense and trouble attend- 
' uo doubt, to the free and bad use made of the name of electricitv 

explaining phenomena of which it would have been wisS to have 
confessed their ignorance. But the brilliant discoveries which have recently been made 
on the mutual relations of heat, motion, electricity, magnetism, and the other forces of 

Softtendefl w ‘'If ‘Ae. ^pliJation“of these ^suUs rmeteo^ 

Will be attended with discoveries equally brilliant and important. ^ 

ilumboldt s treatise on Imtlmrmal Lines (1817) constitutes a notable epoch in exneri 
mental meteorology Dove has since continued the investigatiof and Tto 
woik, Oii thepistTibutiori of Heat on the Surface of the Qlohe^ has given charts of the world 

and for the year, and also charts of abnormal 
'7^’ 11 possible to overestimate the value of this work, for thouo*h 

to a considerable extent, tlie lines are hypothetical, there can be no doubt that a close 

^ temperature and its distribution over the earth through 
bv thf carried out with greater fullness of detail 

beautiful and elaborate series of charts of tem- 
peiatme and lainfail given m the Meteorological Register for 1855. In these charts 
fjpd^ i*ainfall in the different seasons for every part of the United States, 

deduced fioni accurate observations, may be seen at a glance. Buchan has published 
isothermals for the British 1 ^^^ Mohn for Norway, and Blandford for Hindustan • and 
^"^^^^fbormalsTor the sea have been published by the admiralty. ’ 

1 he establishment of meteorological societies during the last twenty years must also 
be commemorated as contributing in a high degree to the solid advancement of the 

extensive and carefully conducted 
olisci vation. In this respect, the Dnited States stand pre-eminent, the observers there 
numbering nearly 800. Great Britain is also w^ell represented in the English and Scot- 
t sh societies, w^^^^ above 200 observers. In France, Germany, Rus- 

?h : widely cultivated. Owing to the disastrous flooding of 

H ^ inquiry has been carried on for several years, having for its object the deter- 

.iuination of those ^ causes which affect the rainfall in the basins of the Rhone and 
baone. Observers in Germany and Great Britain have been secured to co-operate with 
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the French observers, and under the management of a commission it may be expected 
that important conclusions respecting the rainfall and the progress of storms will be 
arrived at, and means devised to avert the calamity of these great floods by timely warn- 
ing being given of their approach. 

A special object of meteorological societies is to ascertain the degrees of heat, cold,, 
and moisture in various localities, and the usual periods of their occurrence, together 
with their eifects on the health of the people and upon the different agricultural produc- 
tions; and by searching into the laws by which the growth of such products is regu- 
lated the agriculturists may he enabled to judge with some degree of certainty whether 
any given article can be profitably cultivated. 

But perhaps none of the arts have benefited to so large an extent by the labors of 
meteorologists, as navigation. The knowledge thus acquired of the prevailing , winds 
over the different parts of the earth during the different seasons of the year— and the 
regions of storms and calms — and the laws of storms, have both saved innumerable 
lives, and by pointing out the most expeditious routes to be followed, shortened voyages- 
to a remarkable degree. In connection with this, the name of Captain Maury (q. v.) 
deserves special commendation for the signal service he has rendered to navigation. 

Another fruit of the multiplication of meteorological stations is the prediction of 
storms and “ forecasts ” of the weather, which have been carried on in the United States,, 
and commenced with ability and success by Admiral Fitzroy in England. These 
‘forecasts ” are based on telegrams which are received every morning from above forty 
selected stations in Great Britain and Ireland, and on the continent, from Haparanda as- 
far south as Lisbon. These telegrams give the exact state of the barometer, thermom- 
eter, hygrometer, and rain-gauge, with the direction and force of the wind, and appear- 
ance of the sky, at each of these forty stations at eight in the morning. In the event of 
there being any storm or other atmospheric disturbance at one or more of these places, a 
full and accurate description of it is thus conveyed to London; and it is thence the duty 
of the officials there to consider the direction in which the storm is moving, so as to 
enable them to give warning of its approach by special signals. But in addition to 
warnings of storms, Fitzroy also issued daily “ forecasts ” of the weather likely to occur 
in the different districts of Great Britain for the following two days, and which were in 
like manner founded on the state of the atmosphere at distant points, keeping in view- 
the atmospheric currents known generally to prevail at that particular time of the year. 
As the cost of this sj^sfem was about £2000 annually, a severe test was applied, at the* 
instance of the Treasury, from July 1861 to June 1862, for the purpose of ascertaining: 
whether the expenditure was justified by the success attending it. During the first six 
months, 413 signals were hoisted, and in 214 cases a storm occurred where a warning 
was given. It must not be inferred that in the remaining 199 cases there was no storm 
anywhere; all that was meant was, that no storm occurred at the places where the signal - 
was given; but a storm may have occurred, and probably did occur, in some other part 
of the country. Now that the system has been longer in use, the signals are given from, 
a better knowledge of the movements of the atmosphere, so that if the test were again, 
applied, the number of failures would be found to be much fewer. Since the barom- 
etric depression is in almost all cases spread over a wider area than the storm which 
accompanies it, and since the storm occasionally passes into the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, so as to be less felt on the earth’s surface at that place, it is obvious that a 
considerable time must yet elapse before a sufficiently intimate knowledge of the move- 
ments of the air be acquired in order to indicate with certainty the particular places, 
where the storm will break out, and where it will not. The problem to be practically 
worked out is this: Given the telegrams from the stations showing the exact meteoro- 
logical conditions prevailing over the included area, with indications of a storm 
approaching in a certain direction, to determine, not the probable area over which the 
tempest will sweep, but the precise localities which will altogether escape, the places 
where the storm will rage, and the places where it will not touch the earth, but pass= 
innocuously into the upper regions of the atmosphere; its continuance, its violence, and 
the particular directions from which the wind will blow at the places visited by the 
storm while it lasts. Considerable progress has already been made towards the solution 
of this difficult problem; and if a complete solution be Impossible, such an approxima- 
tion to a solution will doubtless be arrived at as will render it foolhardy to disregard the- 
warnings given. 

Butthese predictions only extend to a few days. Does the present state of the' 
science afford any gi’ounds to hope that prediction for longer periods will yet be 
attained? Weather-registers extending over long periods give no countenance whatever 
to the notion, that there are regularly recurring cycles of weather on which prediction 
may be based. Further, the manner in which good and bad seasons occur in different 
places with respect to each other, shows clearly that they have little direct immediate 
dependence on any of the heavenly bodies, but that they depend directly on terrestrial 
causes. Thus, while the summer of 1861 was almost unprecedentedly wet and cold in 
Scotland, the same summer was hot and dry to a degree equally uni.Drecedented on the 
continent of Europe, and particularly iii Italy ; and such examples may be multiplied, 
almost ad 

The assumption that the equatorial and polar currents of wind at any locality may' 
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ultimately balance eack other, would appear, from recent observation, to give some 
ground for prediction extending over considerable intervals. Thus, a wet summer was 
predicted for Britain in 1862, from the circumstance of a most unusual prevalence of 
e. winds in the spring of that year. A.n almost mcessant continuance of s.w. winds^ 
followed, which discharged themselves in deluges of rain, clouded skies, and a conse- 
quent low temperature. As these s.w. winds prevailed till the spring of 1863, less s.w* 
wind was looked for during the summer, which was thus expected to be fine and warm-- 
a prediction which was realized. This prediction holds in about thi*ee cases out of 
four. 

The following are a few standard works on Meteorology, in addition to those 
already retored to: L. P. Kaemtz’s Meteorology, translated from the German (Lond. 
1845); Dr. Ernst Erhard Schmid’s Lehrhuch der Meteorologie (Leipz. 1860); Professor 
Espy’s ihwW/i Report on Meteorology (Washington, 1857); Brew’s a useful 

handbook (Lond. 2d ed. 1860); Herschel’s Meteorology (1861); D. P. Thomson’s Introduc- 
tio7i to Meteorology Handy Book of Meteorology Loomis’ Treatise 

<m Meteorology (1868). 

METEOROLOGY {ante). ^ The advancement in meteorological science in recent yearS' 
has been mainly in the direction of the application of the laws of storms to practical use, 
in foretelling perturbations in the interest of commerce and navigation. In this direction 
great progress has been made, as to which, see Signal Seuyicb of the XJkiteb States. 
Prom the accumulation of statistics and history in this department, the following 
information concerning the government and private machinery for meteorologies 
observation in different countries, is compiled: The first international meteorological 
congress occurred at Vienna, in September, 1873, when eighteen governments were 
represented by delegates officially appointed. This congress had been preceded by the 
Brussels maritime conference in 1853, the conference at Leipsic in 1872, and the meet- 
ing at Bordeaux in the latter year. The object of these meetings was to establish an 
international and reciprocal meteorological system for the benefit of the countries 
participating, and indeed of the civilized world. This object was so far effected that a 
strong interest was awakened in the subject on the part of the different governments, and 
a permanent committee was appointed which holds annual meetings. Among those— and 
chief among them— who have labored unselfishly to awaken interest in the study of the' 
laws of storms should he ever remembered the names of Redfield, Espy, Fitzroy, Reid, 
and Maury ; besides Humboldt, Dove, Ritter, Sabine, Eamtz, and Herschel, who preceded 
them in the same field. Through the efforts of some of these meteorologists the informa- 
tion gained by the experience of navigators has been collated and analyzed, and a very 
complete knowledge of ocean meteorology has been obtained; while the storms of the 
Indian ocean and the law of cyclones have been studied byMeldrum, with the assistance' 
of the Mauritius meteorological society, to the great advantage of the world’s information 
on the science. The first effort in the direction of making regular meteorological obser- 
vations in the United States was made in 1818 at military posts, under the direction 
of surgeon-general Lovell, and as these are still continued, they form the oldest unbroken 
national series of the kind in existence. Certain of the states afterwards entertained the 
idea, and New York from 1825-1863, Pennsylvania 1886-1842, Ohio in 1842, and Illi- 
nois in 1856, formed organizations for the same purpose, but which have all been dis- 
continued. Besides the information obtained from these sources, there has been much 
service performed in a desultory way by the Franklin institute, Smithsonian institution, 
state boards of health, agricultural and geological societies, and other organizations, as 
well as by special expeditions. Half a century ago, James P. Espy, an enthusiast, as- 
well as a clear-headed observer, devoted himself to the study of meteorology, and by lec- 
tures and writings sought to popularize the subject. In 1836 he 'wrote a memoir wMch 
gained for him the Magellanic premium awarded by the American philosophical society ; 
and in 1841 appeared his Philosophy of Storms, which publication completely?' revo- 
lutionized the sum of scientific opinion on the subject. The following year he was 
appointed meteorologist in the surgeon-general’s office of the war department, and having 
already begun the practice of weather-mapping, he continued it daily. His first pub- 
lished report in 1843 is acknowledged to have been “by far the most important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of storms that had then been made by any government in the 
world.” This was in 1843; and on Mr. Espy being transferred to the navy department, 
he published two other reports, dated 1849 and 1851 respectively. His fourth report 
was made to the U. S. senate in 1854. Mr. Espy died in 1857, at the age of 72, having 
devoted forty years of his life to meteorological study^ and investigation. Thus much is 
here given concerning this remarkable man,"because of tbeinfiiiencewMch he exerted, and 
which doubtless gave the timely impetus that resulted in placing the United States in 
the front rank among those nations that have given its due importoce to the study of 
meteorology. This study, with its accompanying record of observation, is prosecuted in 
the United States at the following points, 1. The independent observa,tories at Cam- 
bridge, Washington, Albany, and New York Central Park. _2. The state weather sei^ 
vices of Iowa, receiving reports from 80 observers; Missouri, with 100 observers; and 
Nebraska ; which all publish monthly reviews and annual reports. 3. The state boarda 
of health for Michigan, New Jersey, etc. 4. The state boards of agriculture for Illmcis,, 
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GMo, etc. 5. The state schools of agriculture at Lansing, Mich., md Boston and 
Amherst, Mass. 6. The Central Pacific railroad company land office, which receives 
reports from 120 stations. 7. The army engineer bureau lake survey, which has main- 
tained 8 or 10 important stations on the lakes. 8._ The geological and geographical sur- 
veys of western territories (Wheeler’s, Hayden’s, Powell’s, etc.), and the U. S. coast sur- 
vey. 9. Thehydrographic office of the navy department, which maintains an hourly 
•series of observations on every vessel in commission, and at all naval stations, and pub- 
lishes important charts relating to ocean meteorology. 10. The army surgeon-general’s 
office, the Smithsonian Institution, and the agricultural department. Of these tiiree the 
first continues its observations and the second its publications, although most of the data 
are ti*ansferred to the army signal office. 11. The army signal office, division of reports 
and telegrams for the henefi[t of commerce and agriculture. This last-named organiza- 
tion, whose meteorological work began by order of congress in February, 1870, far 
sexceeds all other similar organizations in the world. It maintains 166 regular, 28 sunset, 
W river, and about 10 temporary West India stations. It also receives reports from 95 
"army-post surgeons, 300 voluntary civilian or Smithsonian observers, 120 railroad em- 
ployes (mostly in California), about 150 observers through the state organizations in Iowa, 
Missouri, and Kansas, ahout40 vessels and stations of the navy, about 20 merchant vessels 
through their respective owners, and about 390 foreign stations through the central 
offices of their respective countries. Bainfall reports are thus obtained from about 870 
stations within the IJnited States. It publishes a tri-weekly bulletin and map, with pre- 
dictions based on tri-daily telegraphic reports from 85 additional stations; displays cau- 
tionary storm- signals at about 80 coast stations; bulletins the state of the rivers and 
ooming floods; distributes farmers’ bulletins or predictions to over 6,000 post-offices; 
furnishes special predictions to several hundred railroad telegraph offices; and publishes 
a weekly weather chronicle, a monthly weather review with charts of American storms, 
temperature, rain, and ocean storms, and an annual report. It also prints for exchange 
:a daily bulletin of international simultaneous observations, with daily chart of the winds, 
temperature, and pressure tliroiighout the northern hemisphere. This is based on about 
700 reports f rom land and sea contributed by all nations, and made simultaneously with 
those that are made at 7 h. 35 m. a.m. at* Washington, or 12 h. 43 m. p.m. at Green- 
wich. In the prosecution of its meteorological work and in order to carry out the sys- 
tem of frontier defenses, and in cooperation with the life-saving service on the IJnited 
States coast, the signal service also builds and maintains lines of telegraph, of which it 
now controls about 3,000 m. on the Atlantic coast and in the s.w. and n.w. territories. 
The service employs the whole time of about 15 officers and 475 men, and a portion of the 
lime of about 150 others. The meteorological service of foreign countries is now sustained as 
follows (1878): West Indies.^ — Numerous stations are supported in these islands by the 
respective home governments. The U. S. signal service maintains about 10 stations dur- 
ing the hurricane season. The principal independent stations are at Havana, Cuba ; 
Kingston, Jamaica ; and in Barbadoes and Porto Rico. Great Britain. — The meteorolo^i- 
'Cal committee of the royal society have charge of the meteorological work, with office in 
London. There are 7 stations properly equipped, receiving telegraphic reports from 29 
British stations, and publishing daily weather-maps, bulletins, storm-warnings and sig- 
nals, quarterly and annual reports, etc. It receives observations from several hundred 
vessels at sea, and from about 80 voluntary observers on land, besides minor stations. 
The medical department of the army also maintains observers at the forts throughout the 
British colonies, some of which report to the London office. The royal engineers and 
■ordnance survey offices also maintain several stations. The different meteorological 
.societies of the empire publish memoirs which contain reports from different sta- 
tions. Wind and current charts and pilot charts are published by the hydrogTapher to 
the^ admiralty, based on observations made on shipboard. Prance.— Observations are 
maintained since 1878 by the bureau centrale demeteorologie, the departments of Prance 
preserving their separate organizations. The meteorological association of Prance has its 
own stations. The bureau centrale publishes daily bulletins, weather-charts and storm- 
warnings, and in conjunction with the association scientitique de Prance, issues the 
annual volumes of the Atlas meteorologique de France. The meteorological association 
•corresponds with about 50 observers in different parts of the world. Germany. — The 
headquarters of the meteorological system is in Hamburg, and maintains about 40 sta- 
tions (27 telegraphic), publishes daily weather-maps and predictions, storm- warnings, and 
monthly weather reviews, and receives a large number of logs from German, vessels. 
The German forest commission maintains several stations for meteorological observa- 
tions. There are subordinate organizations with stations in Bavaria, Baden, Prussia, 
Saxony, and Wfirtemberg; with headquarters respectively at Munich, Carlsruhe, Berlin, 
Lcipsic, and Stuttgart. The whole number of well-equipped stations in Germany is about 
200, and slowly increasing. Russia. — -Observations are made at most of the universities, 
and published in full independently at Dorpat, Helsingfors, Tiflis, andMosco-w. The cen- 
tral meteorological office is at St. Petersburg, and receives reports from 130 well-equipped 
'(50 telegraphic), 220 rainfall, and 310 thunder-storm stations, distributed throughout the 
Russian possessions, abstracts of which are published annually. The central office pub- 
lishes a daily telegraphic bulletin, displays storm-signals, and publishes volumes of 
memoirs and investigations. The academy of sciences and the geographical society aid 
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IE the advancement of the study. Italy.— Numerous independent meteorological organi- 
zations exist, the Italian alpine club publishing observations made at about 70 stations; 
and the observatories at Moucalieri, Turin, ftsaro, Venice, Naples, and Rome, issuing 
their own observations. A general Italian meteorological association was organized in ^ 
1877. Spain. — The central meteorological office is at Madrid, and receives reports from 
SO home stations including Portugal (26 telegraphic), all of which are published annually. 

A daily telegraph bulletin is published, and storm-warnings are issued when sent from 
Paris or London. In the Spanish colonies, the most important stations are at 3hinila 
and Porto Rico. Portugal. — The meteorological observatory at Lisbon receives reports 
from 0 home and as many colonial stations, and from the vessels of the Portuguese navy. 

The observations made at Coimbra and Lisbon are published in full. It publishes a daily 
telegraphic bulletin (10 telegraphic stations), and repeats the storm-warnings sent from 
London and Paris. Belgium. — The royal observatory at Brussels receives reports bj'- 
telegraph from 4 stations, and publishes daily weather-maps and predictions, annual 
volumes of its own detailed observations, and of 4 Belgic and 4 Butch international and 
of 35 Belgic climatologic stations; also an anmiiaire. Austria and Hungary.— The cen- 
tral meteorological institution at Vienna has charge of all observations made in the 
empire, and receives reports from about 275 stations (26 by telegraph, daily); it publishes 
a daily bulletin, storm-warning signals, and annual volume of observations. In Bohemia 
there are about 50 rainfall stations, and a similar system is arranged for Sty ria. The 
.hydrographic office has charge of marine meteorology, with a school at Ihieste and 
observatory at Pola. There are also independent observatories at Cracow, Prague, 
and Vienna, which publish their own observations. The central magnetic and 
meteorological institution for Hungary is at Buda-Pesth, and was founded in 
1870. It publishes annually reports from about 100 stations, mostly well-equipped. 

A summary for 82 stations in Carinthia is published monthly at Klagenfurth, 
Norway.— The royal meteorological institute at Christiania receives reports from 10 
full stations (7 telegraphic), 10 lighthouses, and a large number of minor stations, and 
logs of vessels. A telegraphic daily bulletin has been published since 1861. The meteor- 
ological observatory at Christiania was founded in 1886. Sweden.— About 80 stations 
(9 telegraphic) and several naval vessels report to the central meteorological institute 
at Stockholm, which publishes a daily telegraphic bulletin and annual volumes. 
The Lund and Upsala observatories publish their own observations separately. . 
Switzerland.— The central institute for Swiss meteorology has its seat at ZlUich, and ; 
publishes in full tbe observations at about 15 stations. Tfhe total number of reportiog 
stations is about 80. The observatories at Bern and Geneva publish their own work in 
detail The central office is maintained by the Swiss association and not by the state. 
There are stations in Africa — in the Transvaal, at Zanzibar, Natal, and other places, 
besides those in the large colonies; in Algeria observations are made under the direction 
of the military authorities, a daily weather bulletin and chart are published, and about 
20 observing stations are maintained ; at Cape Colony there is a meteorological commis- 
sion instituted in 1861 and reorganized in 1874. It receives reports from 80 or 40 sta- 
tions ; the royal observatory at Gape Town maintains an independent series of observations. 
Australia.— The several provincial governments maintain systems at Queensland, 5 tele- 
graphic stations; New South Wales, 190 stations (85 telegraphic); South Australia, ^110 
.stations (5 telegraphic); Victoria, about 40 stations (27 telegraphic). The central offices 
■of these are at Brisbane, Sydney, Adelaide, and Melbourne; there are also individual 
stations at Melbourne, Windsor, and Hobart Town, -which publish their own obser- 
vations. Ceylon.— About 80 stations report to the surveyor-general at Colombo, and 
the reports are partially published. China.— Instruments for equipping about 20 stations 
were obtained in 1874, but we have no reports. Egypt.— The principal service is that of 
the lighthouse keepers, though observations are made at the observatories near Cairo and 
at Alexandria, and on the Suez canal. Japan.— Observations are made at the imperial 
observatory and at the imperial colleges of mining and engineering, and a system of 
records is preserved by the lighthouse keepers. Reports will be soon forthcoming also 
from about 20 equipped stations. New Zealand. — About 20 meteorological stations are 
maintained. Philippine islands. — The observatory of the Jesuit college at Manila, 
in Luzon, is the only station permanently occupied, and publishes annually its obser- 
vations. Netherlands.— The central meteorological institute maintains 14 full and 28 
minor stations (4 telegraphic), issues storm- warnings, and publishes annual volumes, f 
There are a large number of rainfall stations. Its most important colonial station is at 
Batavia. Denmark.— The royal Danish meteorological institute receives reports from 12 ^ 
princi] 3 al (8 by telegraph) and 70 minor stations in Denmark, also 5 frorn Iceland and 5 
from Greenland. It publishes daily bulletins, annual volumes, and a daily chart of the 
Atlantic ocean. Finland.— The scientific association at Helsingfors ^maintains 22 

stations and publishes its own results. The observatory at Helsingfors is independently 
maintained. India.— The provinces of Bengal, the Punjab, the Northwest, Madras, 
etc., maintain indepenclent systems of meteorological reports. In 1875 a general 
meteorological office wms established in the department of revenue, agidculture, and com- 
merce. About 300 stations report by mail to the head of this office daily, and about 50 
by telegraph. It publishes daily, weekly, and monthly bulletins, and special storm- 
w Chili.— xln extensive system of observations is maintained at Santiago, 
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receiving regular reports from 13 or more stations. Costa Rica.— There is a central 
office for statistics and meteorological observations, and a station at the capital. Argen- 
tine Republic.— The meteorological office is attached to the astronomical obsCTvatory, 
about 80 voluntary observers reporting. There are also scattered stations in South 
* America, at Quito, Lima, Rio Janeiro, Georgetown, Surinam, and Trinidad. Mexico.— 
A central office in the capital publishes a daily telegraphic bulletin from about 30' 
stations, and monthly summaries. Canada and Newfoundland.— The Canadian meteo- 
rological office is under the minister of the marine, who receives reports from about 20 
first-class (14 by telegraph) and about 140 minor stations, distributed throughout the 
British possessions. It issues daily weather predictions and storm-warnings, and displays 
storm-signals. Turkey.— The central ohservatorjr at Constantinople^ receives reports 
from about 30 stations, publishes a daily telegraphic bulletin of 17 stations, and its own 
observations in full, and issues storm-warnings. Syria. — Observation s are maintained at the* 
Syrian college (Protestant mission) in Beyrout, and a more extended system is understood: 
to have been recently organized under the British and American ‘‘Palestine Explora- 
tion” societies. Mauritius.— The meteorological association of Mauritius was estab- 

lished in the year 1851. It has published irregularly monthly notices, maintains a large 
number of rainfall stations, and gives warning of such storms as are evidently about to> 
make themselves felt in the vicinity of the island. Beyond this there is no mention of 
any meteorologicab work progressing here. 

METEORS. The whole subject of meteors was treated in the body of the work 
under the head of AIbbolites. The subject, however, has since occupied a great deal 
of attention, and there is at present a tendency on the part of astronomers and physicists 
to separate that class of meteors known as “ shooting-stars” from the group oi meteoro- 
lites (which includes aero-sideriUB, or masses of meteoric iron; sideroUtes, which are 
conglomerates of iron and stone; and aerolites, which are wholly of stone), on the 
grounds that the most prominent appearances of the former are periodic, while the 
latter seem to occur at iiTegular intervals, and that the former have hitherto not been. 
proved to leave any traces of their visit on the earth’s surface. We are, however, hardly 
as yet in a position to decide as to the similarity or dissimilarity of the two classes of 
bodies. 

Popular interest has been largely aroused respecting “ shooting-stars,” by reason of 
‘ the brilliant display of them which took place on the night of Nov. 18,1866. This 
“ star-shower,” the grandest that has ever been observed in Britain, was confidently pre- 
■ dieted, from the occurrence of a similar shower at the corresponding date in 1799, 1833, 

' and 1834; and the extremely favorable state of the atmosphere rewarded those who were 
on the watch with a complete view of one of nature’s most magnificent displays. The 
shower commenced about 11| p.m., with the appearance at brief intervals of single 
meteors; then they came in twos and threes, steadily and rapidlj^ increasing in number 
till Ih. 13m. A. M. on Nov. 14, when no fewer than 57 appeared in one minute. Prom 
this time the intensity of the shower diminished gradually, wholly ceasing about 4 a.m. 
The total number of meteors wliich at that time came within the limits of the earth’s 
atmosphere was estimated at about 240,000, and the number seen at each of the several 
observatories in Britain averaged nearly 6,000. This star-shower, like those of 1833 and 
1834, seemed to proceed from the region of the heavens marked by the stars C and y in 
the constellation Leo; and it has been shown by astronomers that this was the point 
towards which the earth in her orbit was moving at the time; consequently, she had 
either overtaken the meteoric shower, or had “met” it proceeding in a contrary direction. 
The meteors on that occasion presented the usual variety of color, size, and duration; the 
great majority were white, with a bluish or yellowish tinge; a considerable number were* 
red and orange; and a few were blue; many surpassed the fixed stars in luster, and 
some were even brighter than Yenus (the most brilliant planet as seen from the 
earth) at her maximum. Most of the meteors left trains of vivid green light 5*^ to 15'’ in 
length, which marked their course through the heavens, and endured for 3" on an 
average, then becoming dissipated ; though some of the trains were almost 40° in length, 
and remained in sight for several minutes. Prof. Airy observed that the direction of 
the meteors’ flight was little influenced by the earth’s attraction. 

On the morning of Nov. 14, 1867, a star-shower equal in magnitude to that of 1866» 

[ ■was observed in Prance and America, but was almost wholly invisible in Britain, on 
account of the cloudy state of the atmosphere. 

The brilliant display of 1866 gave a vigorous impulse to the astronomical investiga- 
tion of shooting-stars, and it is now generally agi’eed that the November meteors move* 
in an orbit round the sun, inclined at about 7° to that of the earth, and that, in all proba- 
bility, -this orbit forms a ring or belt of innumerable small fragments of matter, distrib- 
uted with very variable density of grouping along it, thus corresponding so far to the* 
planetoid (q.v.) group between Mars and Jupiter. It is also agreed that the motion of 
this meteor ring round the sun is retrograde; that the earth’s orbit at that point where 
she is situated on Nov. 13-14 intersects this ring; and that, probably, in 1799, 1883-34, 
and 1866-67, it is the same group of meteors which has been observed; and the last- 
mentioned hypothesis has been made the foundation of a calculation of the probable 
orbit and periodic time of this meteor-ring. The fact that a November star-sliower 
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.generally occurs for two years in succession, and then recurs at an interval of 33 or 83 
years, seems to indicate that thougli the earth may pass through the meteor-orbit every 
year, the meteors are so grouped at intervals along the ring, and their periodic time 
differs so much from that of the earth, that it requires 32-33 years before this accumu- 
lating difference amounts to a complete revolution of either the earth or the ring, and a 
repetition of the star-shower becomes possible. 

Prof. Newton of Yale College, America, who entered into an elaborate investigation 
of the subject, concluded that the 5 possible periodic times (the earth’s being taken as 
unity) of the meteor-ring were 3±-8^V5/ 1 and and that of these the 

fourth, 1 — or 354.62 days, is the actual period of its revolution round the sun, and 
that, consequently, it has described 34 revolutions while the earth has described 33, the 
cycle of 34 meteor revolutions differing from 33 years by only 3.17 days; and in accord- 
ance with this estimate, he calculated its orbit and the approximate extent (seeing the 
meteor shower generally occurs in two successive years) of the meteox‘-group which 
produces the November showers. His conclusions have, however, been vigorously 
opposed by other eminent astronomers, such as Prof. Adams (q.v.) and Mr. Alexander 
Herschel, both of whom hold that the first four of the possible periods given by Prof. 
Newton ^mimposBihUy and that the last, (i.e., that the meteor-ring makes 3 , 

solar revolution in a year, and one complete" revolution round the sun in 33.35 years), is 
the correct estimate. If this view he correct, the meteor-group must he so much extended 
along its ring or orbit as to take more than a year to cross the earth’s orbit, and a long 
time must necessarily elapse before a fair estimate of its extent can be obtained. A 
periodic time of 33i years, and an orbit which at the same time approaches so near the 
sun as to intersect that of the earth, indicate a path of great ellipticity, akin to those of 
the comets ; and the idea of the cometary nature of these meteors derives support from 
two remarkable facts, the one discovered by Schiaparelli of Milan, that this assumed 
orbit coincides very nearly with that of the great comet of 1863 (Prof. Adams connects 
this comet with the August meteors), and the other by 0. F. W. Peters of Altona, that it 
coincides with that of Tempel’s comet. 

Mr. Alexander Herschel also maintains that the meteors are of recent origin, probably 
fragments from some of the great luminous bodies, and that though at present assembled 
in a comparatively dense group, the difference of their relative velocities will have the 
effect of gradually distributing them all over the meteoric ring, when a November 
shower will occur every year. Mr. Herschel also carefully observed 30 meteors with the 
view of calculating their weight, from the rate of their motion and the amount of heat 
(as shown by their brightness) evolved in the destruction of their velocity, by the resist- 
ance of the atmosphere, and found their weight to vary from 30 gr. to 7^ Ihs. 

The cause of the luminosity of meteors was long a point in dispute, the two chief 
suppositions being, that the resistance of the atmosphere to a body dashing through it at 
about 80 miles per second, generated so much heat as to produce ignition; while the 
other was the action of terrestrial magnetism. The point most strongly urged against 
the first supposition, by the supporters of the second, was, that the height at which 
meteors were occasionally seen rendered any action of the atmosphere impossible; but as 
this objection was founded on the purely hypothetical opinion that the atmosphere did 
not extend more than about 50 m. from the earth’s surface, it was not very cogent. This 
problem was handled by sir John Herschel in an able paper published in the Edinburgh 
Eeview (January, 1848), in which he clearly showed that the very high latent heat of the 
air in the higher and rarer parts of the atmosphere would he sufficient to cause an enor- 
mous development of heat in the event of the air being compressed before a body advanc- 
ing into it with a “ planetary” velocity. This opinion is now held by almost all eminent 
men of science. The enormous heat to which the meteor is thus subject produces incan- 
descence, after which, with more or less facility, according to the nature of the materials 
of which the meteor is composed, the outer portion becomes liquid, and, by the power- 
ful resistance of the air to the meteor’s rapid course, is thrown off iu a long stream, 
forming the tail, which, after rapidly losing its velocity, is precipitated to the earth as a 
fine dust like volcanic ash; while the meteor, thus rapidly and constantly diminishing as 
it flies along in its headlong course, either becomes wholly dissipated into “tail,” falls to 
the earth, or makes its way out beyond the limits of the earth’s atmosphere, and contin- 
ues its course. This supposition of exclusive atmospheric agency also gives a plausible 
explanation of the phenomenon of meteors “ bursting,” this bein^ caused by the sudden 
heating and consequent expansion of the outer part, while the iuterior was still in the state 
of intense cold acquired while in interplanetary space. 

While astronomers and physicists in general have been thus trying to reduce the phe- 
nomena of meteors to a system, their chemical brethren have notbeen idle. Publk 
•collections of meteoric bodies have been made at Tienna, the British museum, Paris, 
Berlin ; and private ones by Mr, Greg of Manchester, baron Keichenbach in Austria, and 
prof. Shepard in America; and opportunities have thus been afforded of determining th« 
nature of their composition. 

METEE (Gr. measure) is that regulated succession of certain groups of syllables in 
which poetry (q.v.) is usually written. A greater or less number of groups forms a line 
or mrse (Lat. a turning), and in modern languages, the verses usually rhyme with one 
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another; although this is not at all essential to the notion of meter. ^ See Rhymb^. 
Blaius; Verse. In the classic languages, meter depended upon the way m which long 
and short syllables were made to succeed one another. English meter depends, not upon 
the distinction of long and short, but upon that of GiCCBnted and uTMccented syllables. 
Thus, in the lines, ^ , 

The cu'rlfew tolls | the knell j of pa'rtiing da'y— 

Wa'rriors and | chi'efs, should the | sha'ft or the | swo'rd 

the accents occur at regular intervals; and the groups of syllables thus formed constitute 
each a meter or measure. The groups of long and short syllables composing the meters 
of classic verse were called each foot having a distinctive name. The same names 
are sometimes applied to English measures, an accented syllable in English being held to 
be equivalent to a long syllable in Latin or Greek, and an unaccented syllable to a 
short. 

Every meter in English contains one accented syllable, and either one or two unaccented 
syllables. As the accent may be on the first, second, or third syllable oTthe group, there 
thus arise five distinct measures, two dissyllabic and three trisyllabic, as seen in the 
words — 1, folly (corresponding to the classic Trochee); 3, recall (Iambus); 3, terribly 

(Dactyle); 4, confu'sion(Ampbibrachys); 5, absentee' (Anapaest). ^ 

These measures are arranged in Urns or wTses, varying in length in dilierent pieces, 
and often in the same piece. The ending measure of a line is frequently incomplete, or 
has a supernumerary syllable; and sometimes one measure is substituted for another. 
All that is necessary is, that some one measure be so predominant as to give a character 
to the verse. Constant recurrence of the same measure produces monotony. The fol- 
lowing lines exemplify the five measures: 

IstMeamre. 

Ri'ch the | trea'sure. 

Be'tterlsi'xty | yea'rs of | Eu'rope | tha'n a | cy'cle | of Caltha'y. 

%d Measure, 

Alo'ft I in a'wlful sta'te. 

The pro'pler stu'dly of [ mankind | is ma'n. 

Zd Measure. 

Bird of the | wilderness. 

Wa'rriors and I chiefs, should the 1 sha'ft or the 1 swo'rd. 


Uli Measure. 

The de'w of | the mo'rning. 
0 you'ng Lochlinva'r has | come ou't of 

Measure. 

As they ro'ar I on the shoTe, 
The Assy'rlian came do'wn 


the we'st 


like a wo'lf I on the fo'ld. 


It is instinctively felt that some of these measures are better suited for particular subjects 
than others. Thus, the first has a brisk, abrupt, energetic character, agreeing well with 
lively and gay subjects, and also with the intense feeling of such pieces as Scots wha ha^e. 
The second is by far the most usual meter in English poetry; it occurs, in fact, most 
frequently in the ordinary prose-movement of the language. It is smooth, graceful, and 
stately; readily adapting itself to easy narrative, and the expression of the gentler feel- 
ings, or to the treatment of severe and sublime subjects. The trisyllabic meters, owing 
to the number of unaccented syllables in them, are rapid in their movement, and calcu- 
lated to express rushing, bounding, impetuous feelings. They are all less regular than 
the dissyllabic meters. One of them is frequently substituted for another, as in the 
opening of ’Bjvoji^s Bride of Abpdos : 

Kno'w ye the | la'nd where the | cy'press and I my'rtle 
Are e'mhlems I of dee'ds that [ are do'ne in j their clime; 

Where the ra'ge 1 of the vulituxe, the lo've I of the tu'rltle — 

where each of the three lines is in a different meter. In addition to this irregularity, 
one of the unaccented syllables is often wanting. For instance, in Mrs. Hemans’s poem, 
The Voice of Spring : 

I co'me, 1 1 co'rae ! | ye have called | me lo'ng; 

I co'me I o’er the mou'ni tains with li'ght | and so'ng — 

the first line has only one measure of three syllables, although the general character of 
the versification is trisyllabic. 

In a kind of verse introduced by Coleridge, and used occasionally by Byron and 
nthers, the unaccented syllables are altogether left out of account, and the versification is 
made to depend upon having a regular number of accents in the line: 
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There i's not enou'gli to twfrl 
The o'ne red le'af, the la'st of its cla'n, 

That da'nces as o'ften as da'nce it ca'n 

On the to'pmost twi'g that looks n'p at the sky'. 

Here there are four accents in each line, but the number of syllables Yaries from eiaiht to 
eleven.,' * 

To scan a line or gixxip of lines, is to divide it into the measures of which it is com- 
posed. 

The variety of combinations of meters and rhymes that maybe formed is endless; 
but a few of the more usual forms of English versification have received special names 
and these we may briefly notice. 

OetosyUabics are verses made up each of four measures of the second kind of meter, and 
therefore containing eight syllables: 

With fruit Hess la'Ibor, Cla'Ira hou'nd 
And stro've I to sta'nch I the gu'shling wo'und. 

Scott’s poems are mostty in octosyllabics, and so is Hudihras, and many other pieces. 

IleroiG is a term applied to verses containing meters of the second kind, or ten 
syllables. Heroics either rhjune in couplets, or are without rhymes, constituting blank 
verse. Many of the chief narrative and didactic poems in the' English lano:uage are in 
rhyming heroics; as those of Chaucer, Dry den, Pope, Cowper, etc. MiltoAs two great 
TOems, Young’s Night Thoughts, Thomson’s Seasons, Cov^^ier’s Tash, Wordsworth’s 
Excursion, and many others, are written in blank heroics. Metrical dramas are almost 
always in blank verse; in which case there is frequently a supernumerary syllable, or 
even two, at the end of the line: 

To he, I or not | to he, | that is | the quesl^;^h?^.* 

Whether | ’tis nolbler in | the mind | to sufl/l^?’. 

In Elegiacs, the lines are of the same length and the same measure as in heroics; but 
the rhymes are alternate, and divide the poem into quatrains or stanzas of four lines, as 
in G-ray’s Elegy. The Spenserian stanza, popularized by Spenser in the Fairy Queen, 
and much used by ‘Byron, differs from common heroics only in the arrangement of the 
rhymes,^ and in concluding with an Alexandrine (q.v.) 

Service ^mter, also common meter, is the form of versification adopted in the 

metrical Psalms, in many hymns, and other lyrical pieces. Prom being frequently 
emuloyed in ballads, this meter is also called ballad meter. The first and third lines often 
rhyme, as well as the second and fourth. 

Such are some of the more usual and definite forms of versification. In many iDoems, 
especially the more recent ones, so much license is assumed, that it is diflftcult to trace any 
regular recurrence or other law determining the changes of meter, or the lengths of the 
lines; the poet seeks to suit the modulation at every turn to the varying sentiments. But 
it may be questioned whether much of this refinement of art is not thrown away, upon 
ordinary readers at least, who, failing to perceive any special suitableness, are inclined 
to look upon those violent departures from accustomed regularity as the results of 
caprice. 

The kind of verse called hexameter is described under its own name. 

METEE, the basis of the "metrical” or modern French system of weights and 
measures, and the unit of length. The first suggestion of a change in the previous sys- 
tem dates as far hack as the time of Philippe le Bel; but up till 1790 no important change 
had been effected. On May 8, 1790, proposals were made by the French government to 
the British, for the meeting of an equal number of members from the academy of sciences 
and the royal society of London, to determine the length of the simple pendulum vibrat- 
ing seconds in lat. 45° at the level of the sea, with the view of making this the unit of a 
new system of measures. I’he British government, however, did not give this proposal 
a favorable reception, and it fell to the ground. The French government, impatient to 
effect a reform, obtained the appointment by the academy of sciences of a commission 
composed of Borda, Lagrange, Laplace, Mon ge, and Condorcet, to choose from the fol- 
lowing three, the length of the pendulum, of the fourth part of the equator, and of the" 
fourth part of the meridian, the one best fitted for their purpose. The commission 
decided in favor of the last — resolving that the -nrWinrfnr a quadrant of the meridian 
(the distance from the equator to the pole, measured as along the surface of still water) 
be taken for the basis of the new system, and be called a "meter.” Delambre and 
Mechain were immediately charged with the measurement of the meridian between Dun- 
kerque and Barcelona; and the result of their labors was referred to a committee of 20 
members, 9 of whom were French, the rest having been deputed by the governments of 
Holland, Savoy, Denmark, Spain, Tuscany, and the Roman, Cisalpine, Ligurian, and 
Helvetic republics. Biy this committee the length of the meter was found to be 448.296 
Parisian lines, or 89.8^1)7904 English inches; and standards of it and of the kilogram 
(see Guam) were constructed, and deposited among the archives of Prance, where 
they still remain. The " metrical system ” received legal sanction Hov. 2, 1801. The 
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following are the multiples and fractions of the meter wMch are in common i@% 
expressed in English measure: 

Enarlish Inches. 

Millimeter.......... -0393707904 

Centimeter -393707904 

Decimeter. ......... 8-93707904 EnglishFeet. EngHsh Yards. 

Meteh 39-3707904 = 3-2808992 = 1*093683 

Decameter......... 393-707904 = 82-808992 = 10-9863B 

Hectometer........ 3937-07904 = 328*08992 = 109-8633 

Kilometer... 39370-7904 = 3280*8992 = 1093-683 

; Myriameter 393707*904 = 32808*992 = 10986*33 

Erom the meter the other principal units of measure and weight are at once derived, 
See Abe, Liteb, Gra:m, Franc. ■ 

METER {a 7 iie). It is probably that in reality the meter of the French archives is not 
exactly what it was supposed when determined; for the measurement was made upon 
the supposition that the earth is a regular spheroid having an ellipticity of hut it is 
more probable according to the investigations of gen. Schubert of the Russian army and 
capt. Clarke of the British ordnance survey that it has three unequal axes, and that the 
Paris meridian is a very little longer than was computed by the French mathematicians. 
Their measurements were accurate and the computations upon them, but they measured 
only lO"" of the Paris meridian, and from this deduced the length of the quadrant. It 
has, however, been computed that if there be an error in the calculation of the French 
meridian, the prototype meter of the archives is as near as possible the xJuroWinj of 
the quadrant of the meridian which passes through New York. 

In consequence of the discussion it was deemed advisable to have a meeting of an. 
international commission to settle the question; 30 independent powers were represented 
in the commission which assembled at Paris in 1870. Their deliberations were inter- 
.riipted by the Pranco-Prussian war, but were resumed, and resulted in an international 
convention which established at Paris an international bureau of weights and measures 
supported by contributions of the participating powers. This bureau was given the care 
of the prototype standards, and other matters connected with the establishment of the 
system, and its adoption by other powers. The commission came to the conclusion that 
the prototype meter, and also the kilogram of the archives, shall be recognized as stand- 
■ards iiTespective of any doubts as to their variation from the theoretical value of the 
Paris meridian. See Metric System. ^ 

METER, GAS. See Gas, Lighting ry, ante. 

METHODIST CHURCH, FREE, organized in 1860 at Pekin, N. Y., by a convention 
of ministers and laymen who were, or had been, members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. The various reasons which led to the movement may be summed up in the 
conviction avowed that the Methodist church had declined from its original simplicity 
and spirituality. In proof of this it was alleged that many converts had been received 
without sufficient evidence of repentance and conversion; that worldly practices were 
tolerated, and engaging in unlawful business was allowed; that the direct witness of the 
spirit was wanting in many professed Methodists; that power over all sin was not pos- 
sessed, and that, while entire sanetification was not often even professedly attained, the 
preaching concerning it was widely divergent and contradictory; that discipline was 
generally neglected, and by some abandoned; that simplicity in dress had given place to 
fashionable attire; that free seats had been exchanged for pews; that choirs and organs 
had broken up congregational praise; that sermons were often read instead of being 
preached; that very costly church edifices were built and church fairs held; and that 
oath-bound fellowship in secret societies with irreligious men was tolerated, and even 
encouraged. In the new organization, bishops were exchanged for general superin- 
tendents, to be elected every four years. Quadrennial, annual, quarterly, and district 
conferences are held, and lay delegates equal in number to the ministers are admitted. 
The official board is retained. Attendance at class meetings is made a condition of 
church membership. The preachers in charge nominate, and the classes elect their 
leaders. The office of presiding elder is retained under the name of district chairman, 
j The articles of faith are the same as those of the Methodist Episcopal church, with two 

• additional : one designed to give emphasis to the doctrine of entire sanctification, and 
the other to that of endless fntui-e rewards and punishment. No persons are admitted 
to church membership, even on probation, without professing to exercise saving faith in 

• Christ. All members are also required to lay aside all superfluous ornaments of dress, to 
abstain from the use of intoxicating beverages and of tobacco, and not to join any 
society requiring an oath, affirmation, or promise of secrecy as a condition of member- 
ship. The denomination has made some progress and cherishes the hope of reviving 
the spirit of primitive Methodism. Their religious services have much of the early 
warmth and zeal, and congregational singing is universally practiced among them. 
They have two literary institutions, one at North Chili, N. Y., and the other at Spring 
Arbor, Mich. : they are conducted in strict accordance with the principles of the denomi- 
nation, and are making fair progress. The work of the church has been among the poor 
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i-and less educated classes, whence chiefly their ministers have been taken. They have 
not as yet had time or opportunity to build up a denominational literature. A monthlf 
^magazine entitled TM Emmest Ohristian, and a weekly paper, The Free Methodist, 
-are well sustained. Several -writers of considerable practical power are highly esteemed 
within and beyond the denomination. In 1880 they reported S71 itinerant ministers, 
^828 local preachers, and 12,642 lay members. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH (1'Iethodists, ante) is the name assumed by 
the Wesleyan Methodists in this country wdien, after the attainment of national indepen- 
< dence, they werd organized as a denomination, under rules proposed by John Wesley and 
; adopted by themselves. I. Their doctrine is set forth in 25 articles, formed from the 39 
of the church of England by omitting some of them entirely and modifying several 
of the others, with the design to offer a broad and liberal basis on wbich the general body 
of evangelical Christians might unite together in brotherly love. Since 1834 a restrictive 
rule has removed from tlie authorities of the church*^ all power to revoke, alter, or 
change these articles of religion; or to establish any new standards or rules of doc- 
trine contrary to the existing and established doctrinal standards. Their theology is 
styled by themselves yArminian,” according to w'hat they consider the true import 
of the name as exhibited in Wesley’s doctrinal sermons. Notes on the New Testament^ 
.and other writings. They adopt his doctrine concerning the “witness of the Spirit 
— called by many “ assurance”— which he defines as “an inward impression on the 
soul, whereby the spirit of God immediately and directly^ witnesses to my spirit 
that I am a child of God; that Jesus Christ hath loved me and given himself for me; 
that all my sins are blotted out, and I, even I, am reconciled to God;” and in mak- 
ing this impression Wesley supposes that the Holy Spirit “w^orks upon the soul by 
his immediate influence, and by a strong, though inexplicable, operation.” They gener- 
-ally hold, also, the doctrine which many call “sanctification,” or, as Wesley preferred to 
say, “Christian perfection,” and which, as the intelligent among them affirm, negatively 
“teaches no state, attainable in this life, like that of the angels, or of Adam in paradise, 
or in which there is an exemption from mistakes, ignorance, infirmities, or temptations;” 
but positively, “that all saints may, by faith, be so filled with the love of God that all 
4he powers of the soul shall be recovered from the abnormal, perverted, sinful condition, 
.and, together with the outward conduct, be controlled in entue harmony wfith love.” 
II. The government of the Methodist church is administered in a series of 5 conferences 
‘{see CoNFEEENCES OF THE Methodist EPISCOPAL Chukch), in addition to which the 
leaders’ and stewards’ meeting, presided over by the pastor and consisting of all the class 
leaders and stewards of his charge, has important functions connected with the well 
being and efficiency of each particular church. Evangelization, to extend the work, and ' 
•supervision, to secure firmly all advantages gained, were at the l3eginning the two funda- 
mental principles adopted, and they are still diligently maintained. The bishops preside 
in the conferences; form the districts according to their judgment; appoint the preachers 
to their fields, permitting none to continue more than three successive years in the same 
^charge, except the presiding elders, whose term may extend to four years, and a few 
‘Others by special appointment ; ordain deacons, elders, and bishops newly elected ; travel 
through the denomination at large, and oversee, in accordance with the rules of the 
general conference, the spiritual and temporal affairs of the church. They have no par- 
ticular dioceses, but exercise a joint jurisdiction over the whole church as an itinerant 
-general superintendency. They annually arrange and divide the work among themselves, 
being responsible for its performance to the general conference, hy which they are elected 
.and have their respective residences assigned. As an elder was originally put in charge 
of a district containing several circuits, he was practically a presiding officer over them. 
Thus the office of presiding elder was gradually established, and became very useful. 
It is a sub-episcopate, charged with the duties of oversight and administration in a limited 
sphere, and makes the ecclesiastical system complete and strong. Their intimate 
, acquaintance in their districts with both pastors and people, and their presidency in the 
quarterly conferences, enable the presiding elders to give valuable information and coun- 
sel to the bishop in arranging the appointments. In doing this, usage makes them the 
bishop’s advisers, but with no actual authority, as the church considers it wise to put the 
whole responsibility of the appointments on the bishop. Candidates for admission to an 
annual conference are put on probation for two years in the itinerant work, and are sub- , 
jected to a thorough examination in prescri])ed studies; and all who are approved in 
.these trials are ordained deacons; and in two years more, if they complete the required 
•studies, they are ordained as elders. The former administer baptism, solemnip mar- 
riage, assist elders in administering the Lord’s-supper, and perform all the duties of a 
traveling preacher; and tlie latter, in addition to these, administer the Lord’s-supper. 
-An elder, deacon, or preacher, may be in charge of a circuit or station with sirailar func- 
tions, except as to the administration of the sacrament. He is the chief executive officer 
of the local church, charged with the care of its interests according to the requirements 
of the discipline; and is responsible to the annual conference for his fidelity in perform- 
ing all his ministerial duties, and for his moral deportment. In subordination to him, 
olass leaders, or sub-pastors, liave the special oversight of small portions of the chmch 
hArc whATn tiiAv wp.ekiv for “social religious worship, and for instructioa, 
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encouragement, and admonition.” Local preachers have a share in the acts of the dis- 
trict and quarterly conferences; and as a lay ministry form a body of self-supporting- 
evangelists more numerous than *Hlie itineracy,” which, in many sections of the church 
and various phases of society, has been very useful. All church buildings and parson- 
ages belong to the local society, and are held by trustees chosen according to the law of 
the state or territory wherever a particular mode is prescribed, and in other cases by the 
quarterly conference. Admission to membership in the church is preceded by a ^proba- 
tion of six months or longer, as maybe determined in particular cases, after which the 
probationer may be admitted to full membership by complying with the rules prescribed. 

• Members of other evangelical churches, coming with proper testimonials, are received: 
into fellowship without probation. III. Peogbess op the Chuech. 1. Pioneer Work: 
Methodism, says the historian of the church, presented itself to the new nation as an Epis- 
copal church with all the necessary functions and functionaries of such a body; the only 
one of Protestant denomination, for the colonial fragments of the English establishment 
had not yet been reorganized. Led by their bishops, the itinerants went forward in 
their work, convinced, as they said, “ that they were raised up to reform the continent, 
and to spread scriptural holiness over these lands.” Thus, “ feeling that their one great 
work was to save souls,” they retained and built up what had already been gained, and, 
pressing on into new fields, preached wherever hearers could be found. Crossing the 
Alleghanies they were always with the advance, and were soon found also in New Eng- 
land, Canada, and Nova Scotia. Gowns and prayer-books obstructed their progress and 
were therefore abandoned. Their system was, in a great degree, constructed to meet the 
exigencies of the work. Their “class and prayer meetings trained most, if not all, the 
Mty to practical missionary labor, and three or four of them, meeting in any distant 
part of the earth by the emigrations of these times, were prepared immediately to become 
the nucleus of a church. The lay or local ministry, borne on by the tide of population, 
were found almost everywhere, prior to the arrival of regular preachers ready to sustain 
religious services — the pioneers of the church in every new field. ” At the end of the 
century they had increased their 15,000 members to 65,000 and their 80 itinerants to 280, 
besides many who, physically unequal to the strain of the advance, still did their utmost 
in easier fields. Bishop Coke’s stay in the country was only for limited periods, and 
after 1787 some of the more arduous portions of the episcopal labors devolved on bishop 
Ashiiry alone, who was the chief apostle of the clmrch, consecrating to the work all his 
powers, making himself an example to all in self-denying toil, giving personal attention 
to minute details, and visiting much from house to house. One of the first Sunday- 
schools in America was organized by him in 1786, and four years after the conference 
ordered Sunday-schools to he generally established for the instruction of “ poor children, 
white and black, in learning and piety.” 2, Denominational ImtituUonB. (1.) ‘ ‘ The Book 
Concern.” In 1788 a “book steward” was appointed, and a borrowed capital of $600 
obtained. In 1804 the concern was removed from Philadelphia to New York, and subse- 
quently enlarged Ihe number of its publications, scattering them through the circuits- 
by making all the preachers agents, who, although too busy to write books, could sell 
them and thus greatly increase the efliciency of” tlieir work. In 1818 the Meihodkt 
Magazine was commenced, and, now called the Methodist Quarterly Remeio, has 
attained a high rank among religious journals, and has a considerable circula- 
tion. In 1820 Zion's Herald was commenced by the New England Methodists, and was 
followed, four years after, by the Christian Adwcate, first weekly religious paper 
published by the book concern. A second publishing house was opened at Cincinnati 
in 1820; and in 1838 the New York house was removed to larger quarters in Mulberry 
street, which, in 1836, were consumed by fire at a loss of $250,000. New and better 
buildings were soon erected on the site, which, having been subsequently enlarged to 
meet the constantly increasing husiness, are now used only in the manufacturing of 
hooks. The principal office is in the building provided for it and the missionary society, 
at an expense of a million dollars. (2.) ‘ ‘ The Preacher’s Fund. ” From the beginning of 
their history Methodists have had regard to the wants of their sick and superannuated 
ministers, and of deceased ministers’ destitute families. Funds for their relief have been 
raised in various ways and^ have been designated by different names. At present the 
principal dependence for this purpose is on the contributions of the congregations, which 
now yield annually $150,000. (3.) The Missionary Society. ” The Methodist church itself 
is justly regarded by its members as one of “ the great home-mission enterprises of the 
North American continent,” and for a long time it called for all their resources of men 
and money. The conference of 1784 ordered a collection to be taken annually in all the 
principal congregations. While the constant extension of the church was thus a mis- 
. sionary movement, further progress was marked in 1819 by the organization of the mis- 
. sionpy society, which, having primary reference to home work, joined with that also the 
foreign field; in this last its operations, having been gradually extended, now embrace 
missions in Africa, China, IndiA Japan, Germany, Switzerland, Benmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Bulgaria, Italy,. Mexico, and South America. Its work is aided by the 
woman’s foreign missionary society, Sunday-school union, tract, freedman’s aid, and 
^nrch-extension societies. ^ (4.) “ The educational work began with the church itself.’^ 
The plan for an academic institute was formed in 1780, the foundation of a building for 
m being laid at Abington, Md. ; and in 1787 Cokesbury college was opened. Its curricu- 







lum included English, Latin, Greek, logic, rlietorie, history, geography, natural philos- 
ophy, astronomy, and, when the finances admit of it, Hebrew, French, and German.” This 
building having been burned in 1795, a new one was provided in Baltimore; but in a year 
this also was lost in the same way. Tliis repeated calamity led bishop Asbury to think 
that the attention of Metliodists should be given to the general establishment of schools 
from which the high-sounding iitime of colleges might be witldield. One such school he 
wished to see in every confcannce. In the general conference recommended that 
each annual conference should establisli a school for itself. Several conference schools 
were soon started, and witliin 12 years five colleges were founded. Tliese were followed 
by theological seminaries which, at first, were called biblical institutes. The first pro- 
jected was located at Concord, H. H., in 1847; and, having been afterwards removed to 
Boston, became, in 1871, the theological department in the university there. The Gar- 
rett biblical institute at EAumston, 111., founded in 1855, received its name and an endow- 
ment of |800,000 from a lady of Chicago. The Drew theological seminary at Madison, 
N. J. (see Madison), was established by the gift of Daniel Drew of Kew York. There 
are also schools at several points iu the Southern states, in Germany, at Frankfort on 
the Main, and in India. At the close of the centennial year of American Methodism 
the church reported 25 colleges and theological schools, having 158 instructors, 5,850 
students, about |4,000,000 in endoAvments and other property, and more than 105,000 
volumes in their libraries; and also 77 academies, with 556 instructors and nearly 18,000 
students of both sexes. 3. Divimns. (1.) In 1792 James O’Kelly and some other ministers, 
Avith a considerable iiumher of members, dissatisfied Avith the appointing power being 
vested in the bishop, without appeal, and unable to effect any modification of a system 
Avhich the great mass of the church cordially approved, AvithdreAA^ from the denomina- 
tion and formed themselves into “ The Christum Church.” (2.) In 1816 the colored mem- 
bers in and around Philadelphia organized tUemseh^es into the African Methodist Epis- 
copal church. (3.) In 1820 a similar movement in and around Hew York resulted in the 
formation of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion church. (4.) In 1828 the Canada con- 
ference withdrew and became a distinct church. This separation was regarded by both 
sections as a matter of necessity, and was effected Avithout any intemiption of fraternal 
relations between them. (5.) In 1830 the Methodist Protestant church was formed, having 
at the outset 83^ preachers and 5,000 members. (6.) In 1845, at a convention held in 
Louisville, Ky., impelled by differences of opinion, feeling, and policy on the subject of 
slavery, the Methodist Episcopal church, South, Avas formed by the AvithdraAA^al of the 
southern conferences, embracing about 1350 traveling and 3,160 local preachers, with 
495,000 members. Through all these divisions and troubles the church pressed on Aug- 
orously with its work. During the war of the rebellion it stood with all its moral poAver 
on the side of the union, and more than 100,000 of its members entered the armies of 
their country. Before and after the close of the Avar it made preparations for celebrating 
the centenary of Ameaican Methodism by all its churches and people ‘MAuth devout 
thanksgiving, by special religious services, and liberal thank-offerings,” for which the 
month of Oct., 1866, was set apart. As at the end of the century, notwithstanding its 
losses, it contained more than a million of members, the hope was cheidshed that not 
less than twice that number of dollars would be given to promote its future Avork. The 
expected services Avere held throughout the church, and at the close of the month the 
total amount contributed was found to be $8,709,500, 4. Ad/mimon of lay delegates 

into the general conference. This important change was inaugurated in 1872, after long 
consideration throughout the church. The plan adopted provides that “ the ministerial 
and lay delegates shall sit and deliberate together as one body, but they shall vote sepa- 
rately whenever such separate vote shall be demanded by one-third of either order; and 
in such cases the concurrent vote of both orders shall he necessary to complete an 
action.” According to official reports for 1880 there are 95 annual conferences; 18 bish- 
ops; 11,798 itinerant and 12,620 local preachers, making with the bishops a total of 
24,431; churches, 17,111, containing 1,728,147 lay members, on probation and in full 
connection; 20,754 Sunday-schools, containing 1,793,763 officers and scholars; amount 
contributed during the year for the support and extension of the gospel, at home and in 
other lands, not less than $14,500,000. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHUBCH, SOUTH (IVIethodists, ante), was organ- 
ized by a convention of delegates from the southern annual conferences which met at 
Louisville, Ky., May 1, 1845. Its first general conference met at Petersburg, Ya., May, 
1846. The property belonging to the whole church was divided, through the action of 
the supreme court of the United States, in accordance with the plan adopted by the gen- 
eral conference of 1844. A publishing house was established at Hashville, Tenn. * a 
quarterly review, weekly and Sunday-school papers, books, and tracts were printed. 
All things Avent on prosperously until the war of the rebellion hindered the work of the 
church and broke up its institutions. Much of its property was used by others during 
the continuance of military operations in the south, but the greater part of this has since 
been restored. The church is fast recovering from the effects of the war. At the separa- 
tion, in 1844, the southern church c«itained about 450,000 members. In 1860 the num- 
ber had increased to 757,205, of whom 207,766 were colored people. During the war 
these figures were greatly reduced. Some modifications in the government of the church 
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have been made. The annual conferences are composed of traveling ministers and four 
laj delegates (one of whom may be a local preacher) from each district. The general 
conference contains an equal number of ministerial and lay delegates. xl revised edition 
of Wesley’s abridged liturgy has been imblished, but is not much used. ^ The ritual and 
the psalmody have been revised and improved. Much attention is given to Sunday- n 
schools, and many publications for their use are prepai:ed. Seminaries for both sexes, 
colleges, and universities have been established in different parts of the south. The pub- . 

jlishing house has revised and reprinted the standard Methodist works, and have added ;! 

- to them many new books of history, biography, and theology. The publishing house, 

'destroyed, in part, by fire in 1872, has been rebuilt on a much larger scale. The desti- 
tute portions of the south, laid waste by the war, require a large amount of missionary 
labor; and, in addition to this, missions have been established in China, Mexico, and I 

among the Indians. The statistical reports for 1879, the latest that are accessible at the 
north, give 39 annual conferences; bishops, 6; traveling preachers, 3,867; local ditto, 

5,832; members of churches, 822,476; Sunday-schools, 8,941; containing 58,528 teachers | 

and 421 , 137 scholars. The total amount expended in supporting and extending the gospel 
at home and abroad is not reported. 

METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH, organized in 1830 by a portion of the 
Methodist Episcopal church who, agreeing with the majority in doctrine, -were opposed J 

to the episcopacy and to the exclusion of the laity from a voice in the government of the 
dmrch. Each annual conference elects by ballot its presiding officer, and in all legisla- 
tion and government the laity and clergy equally participate. The general conference, 
meeting every four years, is composed of delegates elected by the annual conferences in 
the ratio of one minister and one layman for every 1000 communicants. Underspecified 
restrictions it has authority to make rules for tlie government of the church declarative 
of the laws of Christ; to determine the duties and compensation of traveling ministers, 
preachers, and other officers; to devise ways and means for raising funds; and to declare 
the boundaries of the annual conferences. The annual conference, consisting of all the 
ordained itinerant ministers in the district, elects to orders, stations ministers, preachers 
and missionaries, makes rales for their support, and declares the houndaries of circuits 
and districts. The quarterly conference — composed of the trustees, ministers, preachers, 
exhorters, leaders, and stewards of a district— examines the official character of its mem- 
hers, licenses preachers, and recommends candidates for ordination to the annual con- 
ference. The classes, leaders, and stewards are similar to those in the Methodist Epis- 

- copal church. In 1858 the Methodist Protestant church was divided by differences on 
the subject of slavery into the Methodist Protestant church of the north-western states, 
with its headquarters at Springfield, Ohio; and the Methodist Protestants of the south- 
ern states, with headquarters at Baltimore. At the time of the division the church 
contained 2,000 stationed ministers, 1200 churches, 90,000 members, and property worth 
$1,500,000. In the hope of a speedy reunion of the separated branches, the Protestant 
Methodists, North, changed their name to Methodist Ghurch, and x'emoved their head- 
quarters to Pittsburg, Penn. Their college at Adrian, Mich., is flourishing. Their mis- 
sionary board, while zealously engaged in the home work, has also formed plans for the 
foreign field. The strength of the Methodist Protestants, South, was principally in Yir- 
ginia, Maryland, and some parts of Pennsylvania and Ohio. They have three colleges: 
the Western Maryland, at Westminster, Carroll co.; Yadkin college, North Carolina; and 
one in Western Virginia. Initiatory steps had been taken with a view to the union of all 
noii-Episcopal Methodists under the title of The MetMdist GJmreh, but before this was 
accomplished the two branches of the Methodist Protestants met in convention at Balti- 
more in 1877 and formed an organic union under the original name of the Methodist 
Protestant church. In 1880 the reunited church reported 1314 itinerant ministers, 925 
local preachers, and 113,405 lay members. Their headquarters are continued both at 
Baltimore and Pittsburg. 

MBTHOBISTS, the name originally given, about the year 1729, by a student of Christ 
Church to the brothers Wesley and several other young men of a serious turn of mind, 
then members of different colleges of Oxford, who used to assemble together on particu 
lar nights of the week chiefly for religious conversation. The term was selected, it iii 
believed, in allusion to the exact diXidi metlwdical manner in which they performed the 
various engagements which a sense of Christian duty induced them to undertake, such as 
meeting together for the purpose of studying Scripture, visiting the poor, and prisoners 
in Oxford jail, at regular intervals. Subsequently it came to be applied to the followers 
of Wesley and his coadjutors, when these had acquired the magnitude of a new sect; 
and though their founder himself wished that “ the very name,” to use his own words, 

“might never be mentioned more, but be buried in eternal oblivion,” yet it lias finally 
I come to be accepted by most if not all of the various denominations who trace their 

^ origin mediately or immediately to the great religious movement commenced by John 

Wesley. For an account of the origin and earlier development of Methodism see articles 
on the brothers Wesley and Whitepield. We confine ourselves here to a brief notice 
its organization, doctrine, and present condition. 

^ 1. Organization— T]A q appears to have been partly improvised by Wesley to suit the 
^^xigences of his position. It was not a theoretical and premeditated, but a practical and 
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SQytefnpoi's systein. In the Rules of the Society of the People colled Methodists, drawn up hy 
himself, he says: In the latter end of the year 17S9, eight or ten persons came to me fa 
liOndom who appeared to be deeply convinced of sin, and earnestly groanins!: for redemp- 


different parts of England, where the evangelistic labors of the Weslej^s had awakened 
in many minds y a desire to flee from the wrath to come, and be saved from their sins’* 
—the only condition, we may remark, required of any for admission into these societies. 
In order to ascertain more minutely how the work of salvation was progressing in indi- 
vidual cases, Wesley subdivided the societies into “ classes,” according to their respective 
places of abode, each class containing about a dozen persons, under t£e superintendence 
of a '‘ leader,’’ whose duties are partly religious and partly flnancial. 1. He has to see 
each person in his class once a week, “to inquire how their souls prosper,” and to 


were aggregated— a certain number of them constituting w'hat is called a circuit. This 
now generally includes a town and a rural circle of 10 or 15 miles. To each circuit two, 
three, or four ministers are appointed, one of whom is styled the “superintendent;” and 
here they labor for at least one year, and not more than three. Eveiy quarter the classes 
are visited by the ministers, who make it a point to converse personally with every mem- 
ber ; at the termination of which proceeding a ‘ ‘ circuit-meeting ” is held, composed of min- 
isters, stewards, leaders of classes, lay -preachers, etc. The stewards (who are taken from 
the societies) deliver their collections to a circuit-steward, and the flnancial business of 
the body is here publicly settled. At this quarterly meeting candidates for the office of 
the ministry are proposed by the president, and the nomination is approved or rejected 
by the memhers.^ Still larger associations are the “districts,” composed of from 10 to *20 
circuits, the ministers of which meet once a year, under the presidency of one of their 
number, for the following purposes: 1. To examine candidates for the ministry, audio 
try “cases” of immorality, heresy, insuhordination, or inefficiency on the part of the 
clergy. 2. To decide preliminary questions concerning the building of chapels. 3. To 
investigate and determine the claims of the poorer circuits to assistance from the general 
funds of the body. 4. To elect a representative to the committee of conference, whose 
duty is to nominate ministers for the different stations for the ensuing year— their 
appointments, however, being subject to the revision of conference. In all the financial 
and other purely secular business of the districts, laymen (such as circuit-stew^ards and 
others) deliberate and vote equally wuth the clergy. The supreme Methodist assembly is 
the “conference.” The first was held in 1744, when John Wesley met his brother 
Charles, two or three other clergymen, and a few of the “preachers”— men whom his zeal 
and fervor had induced to abandon their secular employments and devote themselves to 
declaring the message of the Gospel. The purpose for which he called them together 
was, he says, “ for the sake of conversing on the affairs of the ‘societies’ ..... and 
the result of our consultations we set down to be the rule of our future practice.” In the 
course of his life Wesley presided at 47 of these annual assemblies. The conference 
now consists of 100 ministers, mostly seniors, who hold their office according to arrange- 
ments prescribed in a deed of declaration, executedby John Wesley himself , and enrolled 
in chancery. But the representatives previously mentioned, and all the ministers allowed 
by the district committees to attend — who may or may not be memhers of the legal con- 
ference — sit and vote usually as one body, the 100 confirming their decisions. In this 
assemblj^ which is exclusively clerical, everj^ minister’s character is subjected to renev^ed 
and strict sc I'utiny, and if any charge he proved against him, he is dealt with accord- 
ingly ; candidates for the ministry are examined both publicly and privately, and set 
apart to their sacred office; the entire proceedings of the inferior courts (if we may so 
call them) are finally reviewed; and the condition, requirements, and prospects of the 
body are duly considered. 

2. Doctrine and Under this head not much requires to be said. Wesleyan 

Methodists claim to he considered crZ/Acdc®, Protestant, fmd, emngeljced. The propriety 
of the last two appellations will probably not he disputed, hut a rigid Calvinist might 
object to the first. They accept %)iei articles of the English church, but believing these 
articles to have been framed on a basis of- comprehension, they consider themselves at 
liberty to accept tliem in an Arminian sense. It must not, however, he suiDposed that 
they are out-and-out Arminians. Their great distinguising doctrine is the universality 
and freedom of the atonement; hence they reject the Calvinistic doctrine of predestina- 
tion (which they conceive to he incompatible with the former), hut while they maintain 
the freedom of the will and the responsibility of man, they also maintain his total fall 
in Adam, and his utter inability to recover himself. If these two appear to the human 
understaxiding to conflict, it is nevertheless asserted that the Bible teaches both; and it i$ 
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objected to high Calvinism that in its anxiety to he logical it has shown itself nnscriptnral 
Prominence Is also given by the Wesle^mn Methodists to certain points of religion, 
some of which are not altogether peculiar to them. They insist on the necessity of men 
who profess to be Christians feeling o, personal interest in the blessings of salvation— i. e. , the 
assurance of forgiveness of sins and adoption into the family of God. This, however, 
is not to he confounded with a of final salmtiori. They believe the spirit of 

God gives no assurance to any man of that, but only of present pardon. In harmony 
with this view, they reject the doctrine of the necessary perseverance of the saints, and 
hold that it is fearfully possible to fall from a state of grace, and even to perisli at last 
after having “tasted of the heavenly gift,” and having been “made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost.” They also maintain the perfectibility of Christians, or rather the 
possibility of their entire sanctiticaction as a privilege to be enjoyed in this 
life. But Wesley “explains” that “Christian perfection does not imply an exemp- 
tion from ignorance or mistake, infirmities or temptations; but it implies the being 
so crucified with Christ as to be able to testify, ‘1 live not, but Christ liveth in 
me.’” He regards the sins of a “perfect” Christian as “involuntary transgres- 
sions,” and does not think they should be called “sins” at all, though he admits that 
they need the atoning blood of Christ. The Wesleyan Methodists, in their religious 
jservices, use more or less the English liturgy ; the morning^ service being read in many 
of their chapels, and the sacramental ofiices being required in all They observe a 
“watch-night” on the eve of the new year, on which occasion the religious services 
are protracted till midnight, and their chapels are generally crowded to excess; and in 
the beginning of the year they hold a “ covenant-service,” at which congregations stand 
up to a man (thougli this form is not invariable), and solemnly vow to serve the Lord. 
But even the ordinary religious seiwices in some places are frequently marked by an 
ebullition of fervent feeling on the part of the audience, which has a very singular effect 
upon a stranger. 

3. The history of Methodism is for many years the history of Christian effort 

to evangelize the negiected “ masses” of England. The labors of Wesley, and of those 
whom he inspired to imitate his example, were of the* noblest description, and met with 
remarkable success. The reformation of life which his preaching produced, for exam- 
ple, among the Kingswood colliers and the Cornwall wreckers, is a testimony to the 
power of religion which cannot be too highly, estimated. The zeal which has inspired 
the body in regard to foreign missions, although in the highest degree honorable, is only 
tiie logical development of their efforts at home— for they originally regarded their soci- 
ety in England as simply a vast “home mission,” and neither Wesley nor his followers 
desired to consider themselves a “ sect,” a new church, in the common usage of the term, 
but were warmly attached to the old national church, and considered themselves among 
her true children. When Wesley died (1791) his “ societies” had spread over the United 
Kingdom, the continent of Europe, the states of America, and the West Indies, and 
nunibered 80,000 members. Since then they have largely increased, and, according to 
the returns for the year 1875, the membership (including" the numbers in foreign mis- 
sions, embracing continental India, Northern Europe, China, Asia Minor, the South Sea 
and West India islands) amounted then to 564,315 (of whom 398,343 belonged to Great 
Britain and Ireland), and the number of ministers, 2,905 (of whom 2,050 belonged to the 
United Kingdom). The annual income of “The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Soci- 
ety” in 1875 was £190,000. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have thi’ee theological colleges for the training of ministers, 
one at Richmond Hill, Surrey, a second at Didsbury, South Lancashire, and a third at 
Headingley, in l^'orkshire, besides the establishments at Sheffield and Taunton; two 
schools^New Kingswood school and Woodhouse Grove school) for the education of sons 
of Wesleyan ministers; and two for the daughters, one at Clapton and another at South- 
port. The boys receive a six years’ and the girls a four years’ course of instruction. 
The Methodist Book-room is situated in the City Road, London, and issues hundreds of 
thousands of religious publications (tracts, etc.) monthly. The newspapers and other 
periodicals, professedly in connection with the body, are the larger and smaller 
mies, the Ghristian Mmellany, Wesleyan Bunday-8eMol Magazine, moixithly Exercises on 
Bcripture Lessons, Early Bays, the Watchman, the Methodist Recorder , the Londo 7 i 

Quarterly Revieio. Among the more eminent Methodist authors may be named the two 
Wesleys, Fletcher, Benson, Clarke, Moore, Watson, Drew, Edmondson, Sutcliffe, Jack- 
son, Treffry, Rule, Nichols, Smith, and Etheridge. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, the name given to the Society of Wesleyan Metho- 
dists in the United States, where the first members of that body— immigrants from Ireland 
—established themselves as a religious societjrin New York in the year 1706. In the 
course of a year or two their numbers had considerably increased, and they wrote to John 
Wesley to send them out some competent preachers. Two immediately offered themselves 
for the work, Richard Boardinan and Joseph Pilmoor, who were followed in 1771 by 
Francis Ashury and Richard Wright. The agitations preceding the war of independence, 
which soon afterwards broke out, interrupted the labors of the English Methodist 
preachers in America, all of whom, with the exception of Asbury, returned home before 
the close of the year 1777; hut their place appears to have been supplied hy others of 
native origin, and they continued to prosper, so that, at the termination of the revolution- 
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ary struggle, they numbered 43 preachers and 13,740 memhers, Up to this time, the 

.American W esleyan Methodists liad laid no claim to beinsj a distinct religious organization. 


body of irregular auxiliaries to the ordained clei'gy. Episcopal churches,” "we are in- 
formed, " ‘ are still standing in Newr Y ork and elsewhere, at whose altars Embury, Pilmoor, 
Eoardman, Strawbridge, Asbury, and Rankin, the earliest Methodist preachers, received 
themoly COTimunion, ” But the recognition of the United States as an independent country, 
and the diiiereiice of feelings and interests that necessarily sprung up between the congrega- 
tions at home and those in America, rendered the formation of an independent society in- 
evitable. W esiey became conscious of this, and met the emergency in a manner as bold as 
it was unexpected. ^ He himself was only a presbyter of the chui’ch of England, but 
having persuaded himself that in the primitive church, a presbyter and a bishop were one 
and the same order, differing only as to their otlicialf unctions, he assumed tlieofiice of the 
latter, and, with the assistance of some other presbyters who had joined his movement, 
he set apart and oz'dained tiie Rev. Thomas Coke, U.c.l. , of Oxford university, bishop of 
the infant church, Sept. 2, 1784. Coke immediately sailed for America, an^ appeared, 
with his credentials, at the conference held at Baltimore, Dec. 25 of the same year. He 
was unanimously recoguized by the assembly of preachers, appointed Asbury coadjutor 
bishop, and ordained several _ preachers to the offices of deacon and elder. Wesley also 
gi'anted the preachers permission (which sliows tlie extensive ecclesiastical pow'er lie 
wielded) to organize a separate and independent church under the e])iscopal form of gov- 
ernment : hence arose the ‘ ‘ Methodist Episcopal Church iu the United States.” hTeverthe- 
less, there were not a few who were dissatisfied with the Episcopal form of government. 
This feeling grew stronger and stronger, until, in 1830, a secession took place, and a new 
ecclesiastical organization was formed, called the Methodist Protestant Church, whose 
numbers, according to the returns for 1874, amounted to 65,000 members and 924 
preachers. In 1842 a second secession took place, chiefly on the question of slavery— 
the vseceders pronouncing all slave-holding sinful, and excluding slave-holders from 
church membership and Christian fellowship; and in 1843 a meeting was held at Utica, 
N. Y., wdiere a new society was constituted and named the A^esleyan Methodist 
Connection of America, whose members in 1870 amounted to 20,000, and its preachers 
to 250. But in 1844 a far larger and more important secession took place on the same 
question, when the whole of the Methodist societies in the then slave-holding states, 
conceiving themselves aggrieved by the proceedings instituted at the general conference 
of New York (1844) against the Rev. James 0. Andrew, d.d., one of the bishops, and a 
■ citizen of Georgia, who had married a lady possessed of slaves, resolved to break off 
connection with their northern brethren. Hence originated the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, whose numbers, in 1874, were as follows: Traveling preachers, 3,134; 
local preachers, 5,344; and memhers, 663,106, including whites, colored, and Indians. 
To these must be added 200,000 members forming the African Methodist Episcopal 
- church, and 170,000 of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion church. In 1869 a move- 
ment began in favor of the reunion of the northern and southern sections of the 
Methodist Episcopal churches, which may — now that slavery is abolished — ^be successfully 
carried out. It may here be stated that the members of the Northern Methodkt £Jpiscopal 
Ghureh amounted in 1874 to 1,345,089. 

Returning to the English AYesleyan Methodists, vre now proceed to mention the various 
secessions from the parent body in the order of time. 

1. The Methodist New Connection.— This society detached itself from the older 
one in 1797. Its doctrines and order are the same; the only difference being that it 
admits one layman to each minister into the conference, and allows them to share in the 
transaction of all business, both secular and spiritual. These laymen are chosen either 
by the circuits, or by “guardian representatives” elected for life by the conference. In 
1875 the numbers of the new connection were: memhers, 24,760; preachers, 159, There 
were in addition 2,849 members on probation. 

2. Primitive Methodists, vulgarly designated Ranters, were first formed into a 
society in 1810, though the founders had separated from the old society some years 
before. The immediate cause of this separation was a disagreement as to the propriety 
•of camp-meetings for religious purposes; and also upon the question of females being 
permitted to preach. A third point of difference is the admission to their conference of 
two lay delegates for every minister. In 1875 their numbers were: members, 179,429; 
preachers, li69. 

3. Independent Methodists, who separated in 1810. They are chiefly distinguished 
by their rejection of a paid ministry, and number in England and Scotland: members, 
4,000; preachers, 290; scholars, 6,000. 

4. Bible Christians, also called Bryanites, were formed by a local preacher named 
Bryan, who seceded from the AYesleyans in 1815. The only distinction^ between them 
and the original body appears to be that the former receive the eucharistic elements in a 
sitting posture. In 1875 their numbers were: memhers, 26,699; preachers, 276. 

5. United Free Church Methodists have been recently formed by the amalga- 
mation of two sects of nearly equal numerical strength. The older of these, called the 
\We8Leyan Association, originated in 1834 in the removal of one or two influential 
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miuisters from tlie original connection Points of difference subsequently appeared wife 
regard to the constitution of the conference. The younger sect, called the Wesleyaic 
Eefoem Association, took its rise in 1849 through the expulsion of several ministers 
from the parent body on a charge of insubordination, and being founded on the same 
principles as the last-mentioned community, arrangements were entered into for their 
union, which was subsequently effected. Church independency, and freedom of repre- 
sentation ill the annual assembly, are two of the most prominent distinctive traits in the- 
organization of the united Methodist free church. Their united numbers in 1875 w^ere: 
members, 71,317; ministers, 375; local preachers, 3,266. The Wesleyan Reform Union- 
consists ox about 20 ministers and 7,000 members, who have not amalgamated with the 
Methodist free churches. 

This is perhaps also the most convenient place to notice the Welsh Cal vinistic 
Methodists. They are not a secession from the followers of Wesley, but originated 
partly in the preaching of his friend and fellow-evangelist Whitefield, and partly in that 
of Howel Harris, a Welsh clergyman of the church of England. Whitelield w^as a Cal- 
vinist; Wesley, as we have seen,w^as on some points decidedly Arminian. A difference 
arose between them on the subject of election.* Henceforward their paths lay in differ- 
ent directions. Whitefield, however, did not form a religious sect ; and after his death 
(1769) his followers, being left without any distinct bond or organization, either fol- 
lowed the leading of the countess of Huntingdon (q.v.), or became distributed among 
other denominations, a large portion, especially in Wales, becoming absorbed in the 
new society gradually forming itself through the preaching of Howel Harris and his coad- 
jutors. This body, however, was not formally constituted a religious society till the* 
beginning of this century. 

METHODIUS^ a noted theologian of the eastern church of the 3d c. ; one of the 
fathers and martyrs of the church. He was surnamed Euhuliis and Eubulius. He wuis 
first the bishop of Olympa and Patara in Lycia, hence called Patarensis, and afterwards- 
presided over the see of Tyre and Palestine. He is supposed to have died early in the 
4th century. He was a contemporary of Porphyry, and suffered death probably in a.d. 
303 or 311. Epiphanius says that "‘he was a very learned man, and a strenuous asserter 
of the truth.” Jerome ranks him among the church writers. His principal works are* 
against Origen; Be Greatis; Be LiberoA.rbitrio; Be AngeUeaYirginitate 
GmUtate, written in the form of a dialogue; Bimeone et Anna Se^i in Festwn- 

Occursus et Furificatiorm B, Marim. 

METHOMAHIA. See Dipsomania, 

ME'THTJElsr TBEATY, a commercial treaty between England and Portugal in 1703, so"" 
called in consequence of being negotiated by Paul Methuen of Corsham, English amhas” 
sador at Lisbon. It was agreed, by the treaty, that the wines of Portugal should be re- 
ceived by England at a rate of one-third less duty than those of France, In 1836 the 
Portuguese government relinquished the stipulations of the treaty. 

METH'YL is an organic radical homologous with ethyl (q.v.), being the lowest term- 
in the series Cnll^ + ^ in this case being equal to 2. its formula is C2H8 ; but in !t» 

free state, two atoms unite to forrri a single molecule, so that free methyl is more accu- 
rately represented by (C2H3)2. It is a colorless gas, of specific gravity 1 . 036 ; it burns with 
a very feeble bluish flame, and is not liquefied at a temperatm’e of O'". It is obtained by 
acting upon iodide of methyl with zinc, in the same manner as in the preparation of 
etlM. 

Like ethyl, it forms a very numerous class of compounds, of which the following are 
the most important: Hydride of methyl (C2 Hs,H), known as light carbureted hydrogen 
(q.v.), marsh-gas, mdi fire-damp, may be obtained either naturally or artificially. As a 
natural product, it sometimes issues from fissures in coal-searns, rushing forth as if un- 
der high pressure. These discharges of this gas are termed ‘ ‘ Blowers ” by the miners, and; 
it is by the combustion of this fire-damp that the terrific explosions which occasionally 
take place in coal-pits are caused. For its combustion, twice its volume of oxygen (and 
consequently ten times its volume of air) is required; the resulting compounds being one 
volume of carbonic acid and two of steam. The vitiated air thus produced, which is ut- 
terly unfit for respiration, is known as Volq after-damp or choke-damp, and is as much 
dreaded as the explosion itself. Hydride of methyl is also one of tlic gaseous exhalations 
from marshes and stagnant pools ; and the bubbles that rise to the surface when the mud 
at the bottom of a pond is stirred up, consist chiefly of this gas. It may be prepared ar- 
tificially by strongly heating a mixture of crystallized acetate of soda, liydratc of potash, 
and poivdered quicklime. It is a colorless, inodorous, tasteless gas" which may be 
breathed without apparent injury^ if well diluted with air. Hydrated oxide of methyl 
(psHitOjHO), known ^^0 'QB methylic alcohol, wood spirit, and proxylic spirit (under w^hich 
title its properties are described), is the strict homologue of vinous or ethyiic alcohol 
(ChHsOjHO). Oxide of methyl {Q^^O), ox methylio ether, corresponds to the ordinary, 
or, correctly speaking, the ethyiic ether, and, like the latter, is produced by the distilla- 
tion of a mixture of methylic alcohol and sulphuric acid. Oxide of methyl, like oxide 
of ethyl, combines with acids to form a class of ethereal salts, or compound ethers, as 
they are termed by some chemists— as, for example: Acetate of methyl (or metliyl-acetic 
ether), C2H30,G4Hs0a; butyrate of methyl (or methyl-butyric ether) C2H30,C8H703; 
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nitrate^ of metliyl (or metliyl-nitric etlier), C2Hs0,K05; salicylate of methyl (or methy’l- 
salicylic ether), C2H30,Ci4H505. The last-named compoiiiid may not only be obtained 
by distilling a mixture of pyroxylic spirit with salicylic ancl sulphiiric acids, but 
occurs ready formed in the veg’etable kingdom, coustitutlDg the essential oil procured 
from the betuki lenta, a species of birch, and from the gauliheria pwcumbens. or wlnteT 
green. 

^ Methyl may be made to enter into comhinatiou with bromine, iodine, chlorine, and tiii- 
oriue, the bromide and iodide of methyl being colorless fluids, and the chloride and fluoride 
colorless gases. Amongst the most interesting of the numerous methyl compounds must 
be mentioned the artificial bases or alkalies, which can be obtained from ammonia by 
the substitution of one, two, or three equivalents of methyl for one, two, or three of the 
equivalents of hydrogen contained in the ammonia. 

If only one equivalent of hydrogen is replaced by methyl, the resulting compound is 
NHalGsHs) or CaHsN", an extremely alkaline gas known as met?iylamme, ot ftiethglia, 
which is more soluble in water than any other knowm gas; w^ater at 55° dissolving 1150 
times its bulk. It is a frequent product of the destructive distillation of nitrogenous 
substances ; and it is present wdien many natural alkaloids, such as narcotine and mor 
phia, are distilled with caustic potasii. The product resulting from the substitution of 
two equivalents of methyl for two of hydrogen, and known as dimetJiylsmine, closely 
resembles methylamine. When the three equivalents of hydrogen are replaced by three 
of methyl, the resulting compound is ^(CaHals or CellsN, a colorless gas, \viiich is 
known as trimethylamine, or irimethylia, and has a disagreeable fishy odor. It occurs in 
large qinnitity in herring-brine, and has been detected in the spirit in wdiich anatomical 
preparations have been long kept. It is also found in dienopodium 
goose-foot), in the flowers of cratcegiis oxyacantha (common hawflhorn), and in ergot of 
I’ye. 

METH'YLATEB SEIEIT consists of a mixture of alcohol, of specific gravity 0.830,. 
with 10 per cent of pyrox3dic (q.v.) or wood-spirit. This addition of wood-spirit ren- 
ders it unfit for drinking, although it scarcely interferes wdth its power as a solvent. It 
is allowed by the excise to he sold duty-free for manufacturing purposes, and for pre- 
serving specimens in museums. 

METH'YLENE, Bichloiiidb of (C2Ha,Cl2), is an organic compound which has recently 
attracted much attention from its value as an ansesthetic agent. Dr. Richardson, who 
has long been studying the physiological properties of the methyl-compounds, with the: 
view of finding amongst them a safer compound than chloroform, believes, from his. 
experiments on animals, that in the subject of this article lie has found such a com- 
pound. As the deaths from chloroform 'may he computed, according to him, at one in 
1500 adniinistrations, it is obvious that there is reason for searching for a still safer 
anaesthetic agent. Dr. Snow, as is well known, thought that he had discovered an almost 
positively safe agent in amylene (CioHio); but the value of more than 200 safe adminis- 
trations was at once destroyed by two rapidly succeeding deaths; and hence a large* 
number of successful cases'of the new agent 'must be reported before it will displace 
chloroform from its present well-deserved position. In the article on methyl (q.v.), %ve 
have shown that the composition of hydride of methyl (or marsh gas) is expressed by 
CsHs,!!, which may he written C2HHHH. No^v, according to the theory of substi- 
tutions, one, two, three, or even all four of the atoms of hydrogen may be replaced 
by a corresponding number of atoms of chlorine. Thus {a), if one atom of H be 
replaced by one atom of GI, we lidiNQ chloride of metliyl, C2H3CI; (&) if two atoms of H 
arc replaced by two atoms of Cl, the resulting compound hhiclihride of ^miliylene, C2H2CI2, 
the C2H2 here representing a new radical termed methylene, of which very little is 
known; \c) if three atoms of H are replaced by three atoms of 01, the resulting compound 
is ievcMoride of formyle, C^HCb, or common chloroform, another radical, viz., formyle, 
C2H, now appearing; (d) if the whole of the H is replaced by Cl, the resulting com- 
pound is tetfacliloride of carbon, CClp We thus have four new bodies which may 1)0 
constructed step by step out of hydride of methyl or marsh gas, and similarty, by start- 
ing with tetrachloride of carbon,* the chemist maj?' retrace the individual stages till he 
gets back to marsh gas. xAll these derivatives of marsh gas possess the power of p>ro- 
ducing anaBsthesia when they are inhaled as vapor by men and animals. That the latter 
two — viz., chloroform and tetrachloride of carbon — possess" this power, has been long 
known, Dr. R Smith having espccinll}^ directed attention to the properties of the last- 
named compound; hut that the first two also exert the sanie influence is a fact new to 
science, for which we are indebted to Dr. Richardson. “I discovered,” he observes, 

tliat chloride of methyl was a certain ancl gentle anaesthetic in July [1867] last, and 
tins led me to hope that something more stable and manageable could be obtained-— some- 
thing tiiat should stand between the chloride of methyl and chloroform. That substance 
is now found in the bichloride of methylene. That tMc compound would produce rapid, 
safe, and easy general anaesthesia, I discovered by experiment on Aug. 80 of the present 
year.” — Me Times, Oot. 1%^ 

It is a colorless fluid, having an odor like that of chloroform; and is pleasant to 
inhale, as it causes little irritation to the mucous membrane. It boils at 88°, and has a 
spec. gr. of 1.844, while that of its vapor is 2.987 (or nearly three times that of air); 
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Hence, it boils at a lower temperature than other aniesthetics ; while its specific gravity, 
both as a liquid and a vapor, is lower than that of chloroform, but much higher than 
that of ether; hence, from its easier evaporation, it requires more free administration 
than cidoroform, and, from its greater vapor-density, it should be given less freely than 
‘ether. It mixes readily with absolute ether, and this combination yields a vapor con- 
taining corresponding proportions of each, their boiling-points only differing at most by 
4“. It also comhines with chlorofonn in all proportions. It should have a neutral reac- 
tion to test-paper. If a trace of acid be present— which is possible, hut not probable — 
its inhalation might prove dangerous. To prevent decomposition, it should, like chloro- 
form, be well guarded from the action of light. 

Pigeons are the animals which Dr. Richardson most employs for experiments on anaes- 
thetic agents generally. They present various advantages over most other animals; one 
of the most important being that they die with singular readiness under the influence of 
these agents. On exposing three pigeons to the action of the vapor of a dram of chioro- 
forni, bichloride of methylene, and tetrachloride of carbon, the i3eculiarity in the action 
of the bichloride is the absence, in the sleep it produces, of the so-called second degree 
of narcotism. The bird glides from the first degree directly into the third, or that of 
absolute insensibility. The hichloride enters the circulation freely, and sustains the 
insensibility so well, that intervals of many minutes may be allowed to pass without 
readministration ; while, from its being transformed altogether into vapor at a tempera- 
ture lower than that of the body, it can be more readily eliminated from the system than 
chloroform, or tetrachloride of carbon, when its administration is withheld. On ani- 
mals it acts more evenly on the respiration and circulation than any other of the various 
substances which Dr. Richardson has tried; and the only drawback yet observed is, 
that it sometimes produces vomiting; hut this misadventure, so far as we know, has not 
yet been observed when it has been administered to the human subject, and pigeons are 
known to vomit on slight provocation. The numbers of the respirations and of the 
pulse rise and fall together, which “ is a good point, because there is no condition more 
perilous than disturbed balance of the circulating and respiratory systems.” 

All anaesthetics given by inhalation after a certain dose destroy life; but that the 
•destructive power of this new agent is less than that of either chloroform or tetrachloride 
'of carbon, seems proved. 

On trying the vapor upon himself, after ascertaining that it could be safely given to 
the lower animals, Dr. Richardson inhaled it until it produced insensibility. I found 
the vapor very pleasant to breathe and little irritating, while drowsiness came on and 
unconsciousness without any noise in the head or oppression. I recovered also, as the 
animals seemed to recover, at once and completely. I felt as though I had merely shut 
:my eyes, and had opened them again. In the mean time, I had, however, performed 
certain acts of a motor kind unconsciously; for I inhaled the vapor in the laboratory, 
and there went to sleep, but I awoke in the yard adjoining. This was on Sept, 28 last, 
when I inhaled from a cup-shaped sponge. Since then, I have inhaled the vapor in 
■smaller quantities from several instruments, with the effect of proving that there is little 
• difference required for its administration and that of chloroform. A little more bichlo- 
ride is required in the earlier stages than would be required if chloroform were being used, 
the fluid being more vaponzable. One dram of bichloride to 40 minims (fds of a dram) 
of chloroform represents the difference required; but when the narcotism is well set up, 
less of the hichloride is required to sustain the effect.” 

The materials on which this article is based are taken from a lecture delivered by 
pr. Richardson on Oct. 8 , 1867. In an address on anaesthetics b}^ Dr. Tidy, published 
in the Bntish Medical Jmrml, 4, 1879, it is mentioned that Mr. Morgan, a dentist, 
has administered methylene 1800 times to persons of all ages, and for periods varying 
from a few minutes to three-quarters of an hour, without a single accident. He also 
regards it as safer than chloroform, and speaks of the rapidity with which it effects 
•complete unconsciousness, as a rule two minutes only being needed; the rapidity of 
recovery, from one to three minutes only being required for the anaBsthesia to pass away; 
and lastly, the rapidity Avitli which consciousness may he abolished, if it return during 
the operation— as the chief points in its favor. The cause of death from its administra- 
tion is syncope, not coma; hence, a bloodless condition of the lips — a point easily to he 
noticed — is the principal indication of danger.” 

On the other hand, the. preliminary report on the action of anaesthetics presented to 
the committee of the British medical association, and published in the same number of 
tlie Journal, does not speak so favorably of methylene. The so-called bichloride of 
methylene, it is alleged, has no definite and constant boiling point, and therefore appears 
to be a mixture. The formula, as now generally used, CH 2 Ch, shows it to he a com- 
pound of chloride of methyl and chloroform ‘(CH 3 CI-I- CHCls). With frogs under 
methylene it was found that the heart became rapidly affected and soon stopped. With 
rabbits, respiration rapidly deteriorated and stopped while the heart was still beating. 
In an experiment with artificial respiration and exposure of the heart, the heart was 
weakened and soon stopped, but not as rapidly as with chloroform,. As in the case of 
chloroform, the right ventricle became enormously distended, the first sign of paralysis 
being the commencement of the distension. [Ether does not affect the heart.] The 
^E^erlmenters found that as anaesthetics, isdbutyl chloride (CsHo) and etUdene dichl&nde 
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(CaH 4 Gl!j) combine tbe advantages of speed and safety, and are therefore preferable to 
methylene.' ^ 

Ghlm-'ide of methyl, XliQ first of the conipomids derived by substitution from hydride 
01 methyl, has, according to good authorities, also valuable remedial qualities, rfalf an 
ounce ot it,^ diluted with water, and with tlie addition of a little sugar, acts as a pleasant 
out potent intoxicator. In smaller doses, it might be useful as a soothing and refrigera- 
ting agent. ' ' . . 

^ so called from its inventor, Heton, who flourished at Athens about 

4t5^ B.C., IS a cycle of 19 years, at the end of which time the new moons fall on the same 
days 01 the year, and eclipses recur in nearly the same order. This arises from the 
circunistance, that 19 solar years are nearly equal to 285 lunations, their average values 
being 6939. 6883o and 6939. 60249 days respectively. 

, cycle, ante. The discovery of the Metonic cycle forms an era in the 

history 01 the early astronomy of Gi'eece. The Chaldeans established several luni-solar 
period s I and the difficulty of reconciling the motions of the sun and moon, or of assign* 
ing a period at the end of which these two luniinaiies again occupy the same positions 
relatively to the stars, had long embarrassed those who had the care of regulating the 
lestivals. The discovery of Meton, therefore, which "was brought into use on July 16, 
438 B.O., wms received with acclamatibu by the people assembled at the Olympjic games, 
and adopted in all the cities and colonies of Greece. It was also engraved in golden let- 
ters on tables of brass, whence it received the appellation of the golden wumher, and has 
been the basis of the calendars of all the nations of modern Europe. It is still in eccle- 
riastical use, witli^ such modifications as time has rendered necessary. — The period of 
jleton consisted of twelve years, containing twelve months each, and seven years con- 
taining thirteen months each; and these last formed the Sd, 5th, 8th, 11th, 13th, 16th, 
and 19th years of the cycle. He divided the cycle into 125 full months of 30 days, and 
110 deficient months of 29 days each; the wdiole exceeding 19 revolutions of the sun by 
9| hours, and exceeding 235 lunations by 74 hours. A century after Meton, his cycle 
was corrected by Calippus by quadrupling tbe period of 6,940 miys, and deducting one 
day at the end of that time by changing one of the full months into a deficient month. 
By this change the error of lunation wnis reduced to one day in 304 years. The calen- 
dar, as laid down by Ideler, wnis as follows: 
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METOK'YMY (Gr. metonymia, signifying, a change of name) is a figure of speech by 
which one thing is put for another to which it bears an important relation ^ as a part for 
the whole, the effect for the cause, the abstract for tbe concrete, etc. For example, 
"'Lying Ups are an abomination to tbe Lord.” This figure is very expressive, and is 
much used in proverbial and other pithy modes of speech. 

MET'OPE, the space, in the frieze of the Doric order, between the triglyphs — ^generally 
ornamented with figures, or bulls’ heads, or patersB. 

MET'EA, an ingenious pocket-instrument, invented by Mr. Herbert Mackworth about 
1858. It combines the thermometer, climometer, goniometer, anemometer, level, plum- 
met, scales, etc., so that, by its assistance, travelers or engineers can at once record their 
observations. It enables us to determine the dip of rocks, angles of crystals, tempera- 
ture, rate of wind, to take levels of large surfaces, determine latitude, and variety of 
other matters connected with physical science. As a pocket-instrument it is of great 
value. 

METRIC SYSTEM (Metbb, The modern or decimal system of measurement 

takes name from its unit, the meter. It should be understood that all Indo-European 
nations originally counted by twelves. They were exposed to the influence of XJr-altaic 
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races, who seem to have preferred threes and sixes. From the Egyptians they horrowe^f 
the count by tens, and from Shemites periods of sevens, and the double-ten or score. 


All these systems, complicated with 
of measurement of modern Europe. 


units as bases, ma}’" be traced in the tables 
Besides, although the value of place in notatiom 


was known to the Babylonians— and, in fact, it is not easy to write mixed measurement 
"witbout assuming it — the general use of decimal notation in Europe dates only from the 
renaissance. Common measurements, then, do not agree with our notation, and the 
metric system does. It is not in itself best fitted for treating a universal unit, because 
it neither divides nor cubes as well as a series of doublings — the binary system. As, for 


■ 1 


32 


2 


64 


4..:. 


128..... 

1 . • * 



, -2^ 256..... 

,... = 16® 

■ 16... 


512 


or a count by eights, thus: 




Units, 

Oktads. 

16ads. 


1 

8 = 2^ 

64 = 8® and 4®- 


2 

16 = 4® 

128 


3 

24 

192 


4 = 2® 

32 

256 = 16® 


5 

40 

320 


6 

48 

384 


7 

56 

448 etc., etc., 


When 64 = 4^ and 8® is written 100 = 4® and 10®, and 256 = 16® is wuitten 400 = 20®. 
But the binary system is open to the slight objection that it takes eight naughts 
to express 612, and oktads are evidently more cumbrous than dekads. ^ A system of 
dodekads would match our multiplication table, correspond better with the ti'adi- 
tions of our race, and have the inestimable advantage of possessing 6 and 3 as factors, 
without w^hich the circle, geometrically considered, can hardly he grappled with. The 
meter is neither a part of an ascertainable distance nor the true portion of that distance 
as ascertained; the English yard, 39.13929 in., or the length of a pendulum vibrating 
seconds of mean time in vacuo, at the latitude of London and the level of the sea, being 
much more easily and surely measured. The advantages of the metric system are that 
it is a settled measure, in use by more people than any one other, and that its divisions 


correspond with what must always remain the notation of the educated wmrlcl. It was 
made compulsory in France in ito, legal in England in 1864, and in the United 1 


■ 'States 

by act of July 28, 1866. Its friends have as j^et failed to render it acceptable to the: 
nation, and apparently from misconception of the wants and prejudices of the populace. 
They have not decided upon any neat or consistent way of expressing its abbreviations, 
so that draftsmen and printers are either unwilling or unable to use them. They have 
neglected to make for workmen comparative tables giving its equivalents in the measures 
daily in use by them, and they have never succeeded in giving to the public a few brief 
rules for interchanging quantities, not necessarily exact, but near enough for hourly use. 
It is plain that a sudden change in the whole system of measures of a country involves 
loss of time wuth perplexity and expense. The advantages of a decimal notation may- 
be shown by retaining some known unit and the popular names, but with clninge of other 
divisions: as an English foot, but of 10 in. and running 10 to tlie pole, etc., very much 
like the temporary change by the Swiss confederation"; or by fixing upon some point 
which nearly coincides, changing that by legislation to an exact part of the right system, 
and leaving to time the gradual displacement of the more cumbrous. Thus the addition 
to an English inch in a yard made equal to a meter is easily made allowance for by 
tradesmen and workmen on a scale of the present pattern. This seems to account for 
the failure of the French law of Feb. 11, 1812. 

The unit of the system is the Meter, one ten-millionth of the calculated distance 
from the pole to the equator. See Chemistry, (diagram). By prefixing the Greek 
words hekto, hih, and for multiples, and the Latin dek, centi, and milli for 

divisionals, there results a series of terms, each increasing by a power of ten. The- 
Liter, or cubic decimeter, of water furnishes a standard for capacity, and a su])division. 
of it, the Gram, or cubic centimeter, for weight. We have, then, five kinds of measures, 
of length, surface, volume, capacity, weight, and (but not carried out) money. It must 
be noticed that the French law supposes a double and a half to each measure; that many 
of the divisions have not been adopted in common use ; and that certain modifications 
based on a larger unit have been found convenient in practical and scientific use. One 
advantage of the decimal system is that when spealdng, say of kilom. for distance, or 
milligr. for weight, we may write 19.736 kilom., or 113.26 milligr., that is without treat- 
ing them from the scale of meters or liters. 


Measures of Length. 


Myriameter myriam. 

v,; Kilometer ; kilom. 


= 10,000 

= 1,000 


m. 


= 6.2137 miles. 

= 3,280 ft. 10 in.. 




ik 
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Hektometer 

. , . , . hektom. = 

100 


328 ft. 1 in. 

Dekameter. 


10 “ 

= 

32 ft. 9.7 in. 

-Meter 

ni. = 

1 

= 

39.3707904= In. 

Decimeter 


0.1 


3.937 in. 

Centimeter 


0.01 “ 


0.3937 in. 

Millimeter. ....... 


0.001 

=. 

0.0394 m. 


Surveyors’ cliains are a dekam., a double or a half dekam. ia length. The cable-length 
■ is 200. m. 


Measures OF Surface. 
Superjwial. 


Square meter sq. m. =1. 

Square decimeter. ........ sq. decim. = 0.01 

Square centimeter sq. centim. = 0.000,1 

Square millimeter sq. millim. = 0.000,001 


sq. m. = 1,550 sq. in. 

or 

10.747 sq. ft. 


Note that the sq. decim. is not the tenth of a sq. m., but the square of a tenth, a hun- 
dredth. It follows that the decimals are read by pairs; thus, 3.532 sq. m, is read 3 sq. 
m., 53 sq. decim., 20 sq. centim., etc., etc. 


Topographic, 

Square my riameter, sq. myriam. = 100,000,000 sq. m, 

Square kilometer, sq. kilom. = 1,000,000 “ 

Square hektometer, sq. hektom. = 10,000 “ 

Square dekameter, sq. dekam. = 100 “ 

Agrarian. 

Hektare hekta. = 10,000 sq.m. = 

Are a. = 100 ** = 

Centiare centia. = 1 = 


0.385496 sq. miles. 


2.471 acres. 
119.6 sq. yds. 
1150 sq. in. 


Myriameters and myriares are used only in geographical or statistical works, and the 
’hektare, like our acre, is the general unit in speaking of farm-land. While the sides of 
the measures differ by tens, their surfaces differ by hundreds. There are no such terms 
as decare, kilare, declare, and milliare, for they are not squares of any multiple of ten. 


Cubic meter. . . . 
Cubic decimeter. .. 
Cubic centimeter.. 
Cubic millimeter.. 


Measures op Volume. 

Guhic Measure. 
cu. m. = 1. 
cu. decim. = 0.001 
cu. centim. = 0.000,001 
cu. millim. = 0,000,000,001 


cu. m. = 85.31481 cu. ft. 


As before, the tenth of a cubic meter must not be confounded with the cubic decim. ; 
the first is contained ten, the second a thousand times in a cu. m. Decimals must there- 
fore be read by threes; thus, 5.427,93 cu. m. must be read 5 cu.m., 427 cu. decim., 930 
cu. centim., etc. 

Measures for Fire-wood. 


Dekastere dekast. 

Stbrb. St. 

Decistere decist. 


St. 


10 . 

1 

or cu. m, 
0.1 St 


:h 


1.308 cu. yds. 


Note that the decist, is equal to one-tenth of a st., or cu. m., and is not to be con- 
founded with cu. decim. - 

Measures op Capacity. 

Unitf the liters equivalent to one cubic decimeter. 


Myrialiter 

Kiloliter. .... .... .. = 

........ kilol. . 

= 

Dry Measure. 

Wine Measure. 

264.17 galls. 

Hektoliter, 


= 

2 hu. 3.35 pk. 

Dekaliter. 


rr 

9.08 quarts. 
0.908 


Liter. ........ .. .. . 

I.' . ''' 

' = 

1.0567 quarts. 

Deciliter.. , .... ... 


■=, 

6.1022 cu. in. 

0,845gills. 

Centiliter. . ....... . . 




0.338 fl. oz. 

Milliliter.,'. .. . . . . 

......... millil. 

= 


0.27 fl. dr. 


The myrial. and kilol. are seldom used; hut for grains, potatoes, seeds, as well ais 
alcohol, wine, and oil, the hektol. is in general use. The liter is used as we use both 
gallon and bushel. The kilol. is a cu, m., the hektol. its tenth part, and the liter a thou- 
‘landth. 
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MbASURBS OF 'WBiaHT.' 

Unitf tliQ gram, weigM of a cu, centim. of 'distilled water, at tlie temperature of meltiiig: 
ice, 4° O., in the latitude of Paris, in vacuo, and altitude reduced to seadevel 


Metric ton ■■ rnet ton = ' 2,’204.‘6 lbs. avoir. 

Metric quintal met. quint. 

Kilogram....... kilo. s= 2.2046 “ 

Hektogram hektogr. = 8.6207 oz. 

Dekagram. dekagr. 

G-ram g. = 15.482 gr. 

Decigram. decigr. 

Centigram. centigr. 

Milligram milligr. = 0.0154 


The kilo, is the weight of a cu. decim. of water, or a liter. The met. ton is therefore 
that of a cu. m. of water. 

The application of the metric system to coins has not yet been adopted, to the exclu- 
sion of any other, by any nation. The republics and the minor kingdoms have a more 
or less perfect series. 

The division of the circle into 100° never was a success, and for reasons already 
noted. It has been proposed to substitute 600°, or six sextants of 100° each. But, if any 
change be advisable 120° seems preferable, being handily small, and divisible by 2, 8, 4, 
5, 6, 8, and 10. 

The thermometer of Celsius, or the centigi’ade (100°), has 0° at freezing, 82°, and 100° 
at boiling watei*, 212°, of the Fahrenheit. It is translated into Fahrenheit, F., or Keau- 
mur, R., by the formula: 

C = |(F-33)or|R. 

The Wedgwood pyrometer, W,, has its 0° at 580.56° 0., and each degree of W. = 
72.22° C. 

The measure of work is the kilogrammeter, or 1 kilo, raised 1 m. high in 1 second, 
or 7.288 f. lbs., and a horse-power equals 75.73 kilogmet. It has been proposed to sub- 
stitute ton meters, when 1 h.p. = 13.47 tonmet. The atmospheric pressure is reckoned 
at 1.088 kilo, to the sq. centim. The following approximate rules are useful for every- 
day necessities. x\s there are 96 eighths to one foot, a drawing to the scale of 

' = 1' is equiv. to 1 centim. = 1 m. nearly. 

“ 2.5 decim. = 1 m., etc. 

Five miles = 8 Mlom., and a little more. 

The meter is 8 ft 3 in. f", nearly. 

The decim. is 4 in., slack. 

The centim. is f", full. 

The sq. meter is 10^ sq.ft, and more. 

The sq, mile contains nearly 3 sq. kilom., and the sq. kilom. is 247 acres. 

The hekt is nearly 2|- acres. 

The are is a rood, nearly. 

Three cu. yds. contain nearly 4 cu. m. 

One cu. m., or st, equals | of a ton of coal, of 40 cu. ft., which is also the TJ, S. ship- 
ping ton, or 83 U. S. bushels; and 2 cords of wood contain a little more than 7 steres. 

The liter is a quart, both dry and wine measure (nearlyG of our so-called quart bottles ■ 
to 41iters). 

Four and a half 1. to the gallon, imperial. 

A new 5 cent nickel weighs 5 grams. 

Fifteen grams of letter-weight are called i oz. avoir. 

The kilo, is 2 pounds, full. 

The met ton is the old big ton. 

One horse-power, 88, OOO foot-pounds, is 75 kilogmets. 

Mechanical equiv. of heat, 772 f. lbs., is 425 kilogmets. 

SEET'RONOME, a valuable small machine for indicating the correct time or speed at 
wliich a musical composition should be played. It was invented in 1815 by Maizel, the 
inventor also of the automaton trumpeter. See AuTOMAlbK The test ‘of a correct 
metronome is, that when set at 60 it shall beat seconds. ' 

METROPOIAS, a city in Illinois, on the n. bank of the Ohio river; pop., ’70, 2,490. 

It is 88 m. e.^of Cairo, and 11m. above Paducah. Its streets are regularly laid out, of 
a uniform width, and it is built on a high bluff, which slopes gradually toward the river; 
the lowest line being above high-watermark in the greatest floods. It has a bank, 8 
churches, and 2 newspapers. The principal manufactories are potteries and tobacco 
factories. Lumber is manufactured; it has 2 ship-yards and several flour-mills. 


METROP'OLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT. The metropolis of the United King- 
oom, owms: to its immense size, has been fnr -priiiA or./? 



Metroisowar- 

; . Metteriiick. . 

chiefly by special acts, one of wbicli is called tlie metropolis local management act. It 
bad loQg been subject to a special building act, wMch laid down minute regulations as 
to the formation of streets, alteration and iDuilding of bouses; and the metropolis build” 
ings act still contains a code applicable to building regulations, the chief principle of 
which is, that no person can build or make alterations till they have been duly approved 
by the inspectors, whose duty it is to see that certain conditions have been complied 
with as regards the public safety. In 1855 a great change was made in the internal 
economy of the metropolis by the metropolis local management act, which created the 
metropolitan board of works, and provided it with extensive powers of drainage, sew- 
erage, lighting, cleaning, renioving nuisances, and general improvements, and with 
powers also to rate the occupiers of houses for the expanses of the general management. 
Formerly, each vestry did what it thought proper within its own parish, and there was 
no uniformity observed in the details of management. But the above act contained a. 
code of laws affecting numerous details of street and city life. One important function 
was the systematic construction of Sewers and the removal of nuisances. Ko new build- 
ing is now allowed to be built without sufficient drains and water-closets. Paving is 
enforced in most cases. 

METBOPOLITAl", in church law, the bishop of a metwpoUs, or “ mother city,’^ 
upon which otheiy episcopal cities are in some sense dependent. The gradations of the 
hierarchy, on which this dependence is founded, are of very early origin, and may, it is 
alleged, be traced, at least in germ, in the letters of St. Paul to Timothy and to 'Titus. 
The commentaries of the Fathers (as Chrysostom, 15 Horn, in 1 Tim., and Eusebius, 

Ecelm. 1, iii. c. iv.) recognize it as of apostolic institution. The jurisdiction of metropoli- 
tans, according to the ancient law of the church, was very considerable, and extended 
over all the bishops of that province of which the metropolitan see was the capital. It 
was their privilege not only to summon and preside over provincial councils, to conse- 
crate the provincial bishops, but also to decide certain causes, and in other ways to 
exercise authority within the sees of their suffragans. Recent canons have very much 
restricted their powers. The metropolitan is distinguished from an ordinary archbishop 
by his having suffragan bishops subject to him, which is not necessarily the case of an 
archbishop. 

In the church of England the archbishops of Canterbury and York are metropoli- 
tans, and in the Protestant Episcopal church of Ireland, those of Armagh and Dublin. 
In the newly constituted hierarchy of the Roman Catholic church in England, the arch- 
bishop of Westminster has the rank of metropolitan. In the Roman Catholic church of 
Ireland, the archbishops of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel and Tuam all possess the same 
rank. 

METTEBKICE, CLEMEisrs Wekzel Kepootk Lothae, Prince von Metternich, and 
duke of Pontella, an eminent Austrian diplomatist and statesman, was b. at Coblenz, 
May 15, 1773. His father, Feanz Geoeg Kaei^, count von Metternich, was also an 
Austrian diplomatist, and an associate of Kaunitz. He represented a very ancient and. 
distinguished family, whose original seat was in Jillich. Young Metternich was edu- 
cated at the university of Strasburg, and afterwards studied law at Mainz and traveled 
in England. In 1795 he married the granddaughter and heiress of the celebrated minis- 
ter Kaunitz, by whom he acquired large estates. His diplomatic career commenced at 
the congress of Rastadt, which he attended as representative of the Westphalian counts. 
His rise was very rapid: he added to the advantages of his birth and conneotions, a more 
than ordinaiy share of diplomatic ability, with the most graceful and winning manners. 
In 1801 he became Austrian ambassador at Dresden; and on the outbreaking of the 
third coalition war, he negotiated the treaty qf alliance between Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia. In 1806 he went as ambassador to Paris, and concluded, in 1807, the treaty of 
Fontainebleau, very favorable to the interests of Austria; but on the outbreaking of the 
war between France and Austria in 1809, he was detained some time ere he could obtain 
his passport. In course of that year, he succeeded count von ^ Stadion as minister of 
foreign affairs, concluded the treaty of peace with the French minister Ghampagny, and 
accompanied the empress Maria Louisa to Paris. He guided the course of Austria 
amidst the difficulties of 1812-13. He maintained at first a temporizing policy and a. 
scheme of an armed mediation of Austria; but the obstinacy of Napoleon reduced him 
to the necessity of adopting at last a decided step, and led him to resolve upon that 
declaration of vVar hy Austria against France, which took place in Aug., 1813, and he 
subsequently conducted with great ability the negotiations which ended in the com- 
pletion of the quadruple alliance. On the eve of the battle of Leipzic, the emperor of 
Austria bestowed upon Mm the princely dignity. He was afterwards employed in almost 
all the chief diplomatic affairs of that eventful time; and after the congress of Chatillon 
and negotiations with the count d’ Artois, he went to Paris, and signed the convention of 
Fontainebleau with Napoleon, went to England to negotiate concerning a new quad- 
ruple alliance, and attended the congress of Vienna, of which he was unanimously 
elected president. He signed, as Austrian plenipotentiary, the second peace of Paris 
Nov. 20, 1815. After this, he continued still to conduct the diplomacy of Austria, and 
in 1821 was appointed chancellor (Saw.?-, Ilofund Staaiska/nzkr), End in 1826 succeeded 
count Zich}?' in the presidency of ministerial conferences on home affairs. His efforts 
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were now earnestly directed to the maintneence of peace in Europe, and the preservatioa 
of the existing state of things in the Austrian dominions by the strictest measures of 
police and severe despotism. The revolutionary movement of 1848 breaking forth with 
sudden violence, caused the aged minister to flee from Austria, and to seek refuge in 
England; nor did he return to Yienna till the end of 1851, when he received great marks 
of honor and favor from the emperor; but although sometimes consulted, he was never 
again asked to undertake the cares of office. He died at Yienna, June 11, 1859. The 
general opinion respecting Metternich has been well expressed by the Times newspaper: 

“ He was renowned rather than great, clever rather than wise, venerated more for his 
age than his power, admired but not lamented.” His son Richard became ambassador 
at the coiirt of Napoleon III. after the peace of Yillafranca. 

METTRAY. The reformatory of Mettray is the true parent of all institutions intended 
to reform and restore to society, and not merely to punish, juvenile delinquents. 
Mettray Demetz, a member of the Parisian bar, struck with the evils and hardship 
attending the committal to prison of young, and, considering their training and habits, 
scarcely responsible criminals, there to languish hopelessly for a time, and then to 
emerge worse than when they entered, resolved, in conjunction with the Yicomte . 
Bretigiieres de Courteiiles, to found a school which should have for its object fhe refor- 
mation of this class of offenders. In 1839 accordingly, the reformatory, or, as it is 
called, the colony of Mettray, was set on foot, about 5 m. from the city of Tours in 
Prance. Thus M. Demetz, by his assiduous labors and self -devotedness, rendered to 
Prance and Europe one of the greatest benefits that could be conferred on society, by 
proving that, by agricultural and other labors of industry, and well-considered rules of 
organization and discipline, the neglected and criminal may be trained to take their 
place honestly and honorably in society. The children consist wholly of orphans, 
foundlings, and delinquents, and, in 1872, amounted in number to 79^ Prom the 
foundation up to that date, 4,287 had been received. The relapses into crime of those 
who had left the colony amounted only to about 4 per cent. The success of this estab- 
lishment is to be attributed not solely to the excellent training and close supervision at 
Mettray itself, but to the care which is taken to preserve the link between the authorities 
and those who have left the colony. A small payment is made by the state for children 
sent under judicial sentence; the large extra expenditure necessarily incurred being 
defrayed from charitable contributions from the individuals constituting the “paternal 
' .society of Mettray.” ; 

METZ, the strongest fortress of the German imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
capital of the district of Lorraine; before 1871, the main bulwark of Prance in her north- 
eastern frontier, and capital of the department of Moselle. It is situated on the Moselle 
at its confluence with the Seille, The strength of Metz consists in its exterior defenses, 
of which the principal are 11 forts, partly strengthened and improved since the German 
occupation, and partly entirely new. The city contains many important institutions, 
barracks, hospital, military schools, and arsenals. The cathedral, a Gothic edifice, begun 
in 1014, and finished in 1546, is remarkable for its boldness, lightness, and elegance, and 
has a beautiful spire of openwork, 373 ft. in height. The industry of Metz is active; 
there is a good trade in wine, brandy, indigo, glass; and there are several cloth manu- 
factories in the neighborhood. The pop. of Metz, which in 1869 was 48,325, had in 1875, 
by reason of emigration into Prance, decreased to 37,925, or with garrison, 45,856. 

Metz, known to the Romans as was afterwards called Mettis (corrupted 

from Mediomatrici, the name of the people), and hence the present form. Under the 
Pranks, Metz was the capital of Austi'asia (q.v.). At the division of Charlemagne’s 
empire,^ Metz, with the rest of Lorraine (q.v,), fell to Germany, and was afterwards made 
a free city of the empire. In 1552 it was treacherously taken possession of by the French ; 

: and although Charles Y. besieged the place from October, 1552, to January, 1553, they 

kept it till it was formally ceded 4o them in 1648. In August, 1870, Bazaine was com- 
pelled to retire into Metz with his army; and after an investment of 70 days, during 
which no attempt was made to take the city by force (not even a single shell having been 
fired into it), Europe was startled to hear of the capitulation of Metz, by which 180,000 
men and immense military stores fell into German hands (Oct. 27, 1870 ). By the treaty 
of Frankfort, Metz was annexed to Germany as part of Lorraine. * 

METZU, Gabeiel, 1615-67; was b. at Leyden, in s. Holland. Little is known 
of his early life, and from what artist he acquired his education in the rudiments of 
painting is unknown. He was, however, still young when already possessed of a high 
reputation at Amsterdam. As a painter he belonged to the Dutch school, and was essen- 
( tially a materialist in art. Although he painted a few portraits, most of his subjects were 

5 taken from commonplace scenes of middle-class or humble domestic life. Of imagina- 

tion or high artistic conception he had but a small share; but in minuteness of detail, in 
» perfection of coloring and execution, he was very remarkable. His subjects were such 

I as morning visits, musical parties, ladies at their toilet, a cavalier smoking and drinking 

I at a cabaret; in short, he was a gem^e painter, and in exact reproduction of scenes of 

familiar life stands very high. His work commands a great price, and many excellent 
ipecimens are to be found in the Louvre and the other principal art-galleries of Europe. 
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It has been asserted that Metzu died in 1658, but one of Ms best and undoubtedly srenuine 
works bears date 1667. “ ^ 

MEUBO;^ a t. of France, in tlie dep. of Seine-et-Oise, 5 m. w. of Paris, on the Ver- 
'saiUes and Fans railway. Tlie cbdteaii, approached by a line avenue of four rows of 
lime-trees, was built by the side of au older chateau, the work of Philibert Delorme, by 
the grand dauphin, son of Louis XI Y., in 1699. During the revolution it was converted 
into a tjmtory tor warlike engines, and surrounded with a permanent camp to keep out 
as it exists at present, was litted up foi‘ Marie Louise hy Xapoleon 
in 181/^. it has a fine terrace, gardens beautifully laid out, and commands a, very fine 
prospect. The I oret de Meiidon is a favorite holiday resort of the Parisians. .Near it 


numerous bleachfields. Rabelais was cure of Meudon for a long time. ’ The chateau 
was for many years a favorite summer residence of Prince Napoleon. Pop. ’76, 6,S85. 

MEITLEBEKE, a t. of Belgium, in the jirovince of West Flanders, 20 m. s.w. of Ghent, 
©n the _Mandel, a tributary of the Lys. Weaving is carried on, and there are several 
breweries. It is near a railway, which connects it with Bruges and other places. Pop. 
o,o00. 

MEURSIUS, or DEMEXJRS, Johankes, 1579-1639; h. Belgium; educated at Leyden, 
•where he became famous for his classical attainments. At the age of 12 he wrote 
orations in Latin, at 13 he composed Greek verses, and at 16 he had finished a com- 
mentary on Lycophron, the most difficult Greek author. On leaving the university he 
became tutor to the ions of John of Barneveldt, the grand pensionary, and traveled "Ivith 
them through Europe. He continued his studies on the continent, and the university of 
■Orleans recognized his great learning by conferring upon him the degree of ll.d. He 
returned to Holland in 1610, and became professor of history in the acjidem}^ of Leyden, 
and the next year was transferred to the chair of Greek. He Avas made liistoriographer to 
the states of Holland, and enjoyed a high degree of favor, till the execution of Barne- 
veldt, Ms known intimacy with whom exposed Mm to considerable persecution. He was 
■offered and accepted, in 1625, from the king of Denmark, the professorship of history in 
the university of Sora, and the position of royal historiographer, and he remained at 
Bora till his death. His published Avorks are 67 in numlS^er; they include editions of 
many Greek authors, such as Lycophron, Procopius, Porphyry, and'Aristoxenes; treatises 
#n Greek and Roman antiquities; and a Glossarium Gmco-Bai'barum, stiU a standard 
work on the Greeks of the lower empire. 

MEURTHE, formerly a department in the n.e, of France, immediately s. of the former 
'department of Moselle. The area Avas about 2,254 sq.m. ; pop. ’66, 428,387. Its surface 
'is undulating and picturesque; while along the eastern border run the Vosges mountains, 
rising in one point to 1148 ft. in height. The chief rivers are the Moselle, and its a'ffluents 
the Meurthe, the Madon, the Seille, etc. This district is no less remarkable for the 
beauty of its scenery than for the fertility of its soil and the variety of its productions. 
After the treaty of Frankfort, by which part of Meurthe Avas ceded to Germany, the rest 
of Meurthe, together with the small part of the department of Moselle that remained to 
France, was formed into a new department under the name Meurthe-et-Moselle ; 
-■area, 2,015 sq.m.; pop. ’76, 404,609. Arrondissements: Nancy, Luneville, Toul (from 
-Meurthe), and Briey (from Moselle) ; capital, Nancy. 

MEUSE, a river of northern Europe, rising in the department of Haute Marne in 
-France, flowing northerly through the departments of Vosges, Meuse, and Ardennes, 
traversing the mountainous region of the ‘'forest of Ardennes,” entering Belgium at 
Namur, where it is joined hy the Sambre from the av. ; thence runs n.e. past Liege, Avliere 
it receives the Ouerthe, forms a part of the boundary between Belgium and Holland, 
passes Maestricht and Roermond, and receives the Roer. At Bommel it almost joins the 
Rhine, and finally mingles its Avaters hy tAvo channels with the Waal, one of the mouths 
of the Rhine, the" easterly channel reaching Rotterdam, and afterwards being joined by 
the other, when both empty into the North sea. Their delta forms extensive shoals and 
quicksands. The river is 580 m. long, and can be navigated 460 miles. Canals in 
Holland and Belgium connect it with their other rivers. 

METJSE, a frontier department in the n.e. of Prance. Area, 2,400 sq.m.; pop. ’76, 
294,054. The surface is traversed from s.e. to n.w. by two parallel ranges of hills, which 
form the right and left hank of the river Meuse (see Maas), and separate it from the basin 
of the Seine on the w. , and from that of the Moselle on the east. The Meuse, the Ornain, 
and the Aire are the chief rivers. The soil is generally poor, except in the valleys of 
the principal rivers, avMcIi are remarkably fertile and well cultivated. The usual crops 
are raised in average quantities. Twenty-tAA^o million gallons of wine (red and white) 
are made annually." The four arrondissements are Bar-le-Duc, Commercy, Montm6dy, 
and Verdun. The capital is Bar-le-Duc. 

MEW, or SEA MEW, the English name for the common European gull (larm canu^ 
.and other small gulls. 
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MEX'IOO constitutes the south-west extremity of Korth America, and occupies a por- 
tion of the isthmus which connects the latter with the s. part of tlie American continent. 
It is hounded on the n. by the territories of the United States, on the w. by the Pachh^ 
ocean, on the s. by the Pacific and Central America, and on the e. by the gulf of 
Mexico. The area of Mexico is about 750,000 sq.m., and the pop. (1878) about 9 , 340 , 000 .. 
In 1861 the 8,000,000 inhabitants were thus distributed amongst the various races:. 
Indians, 4,800,000; whites, 1,004,000; half-breeds, 1,190,000; negroes, 6 , 000 . The follow- 
ing table gives the names oi the provinces and their chief towns, with the populations 
for 1869: 


Pop. in 1869. 1 


Chief Towns. 


I Population. 


Aguas Oalientes. . . 

Campeachy 

Chiapas 

Chihuahua 

Coahuila 

Colima 

Durango 

Guanajuato 

Guen-ero 

Hidalgo 

lalisco 

Mexico 

Mchoacan 

Morelos 

Nuevo Leon 

Oajaca 

Puebla 

Queretaro 

San Luis Potosi 

Sinaloa 

Sonora 

Tabasco 

Tamaulipas 

Tlaxcala 

Vera Cruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas 

Federal District. . 

California 


Aguas Calientes 

Campeachy 

iSan Cristobal 

: Chihuahua 

I Saltillo 

Colima 

I Durango 

! Guanajuato 

iTixtla 

[Pachuca 

! Guadalajara 

! Toluca 

1 Morelia 

i Cuernavaca 

I Monterey 

pajaca 

Puebla 

Queretaro 

San Luis Potosi 

Culiacan 

Ures 

San Juan Bautista. 

Ciudad Victoria 

Tlaxcala 

Vera Cruz 

Merida 

'Zacatecas 

‘Mexico 

iLa Paz 


Physical Character, -The great mass of the Mexican territory consists of an ele- 
vated plateau, formed by an expansion of the Cordilleras of Central America (q.v.), from 
which terraced slopes descend with a more or less rapid inclination towards the Atlantic 
on the e. and the Pacific on the west. This vast tract, which extends from 18° to 32° 
n. lat., and from 95° to 115° w. long., comprises one of the richest and most varied 
zones in the world; for while its geographical position secures to it a tropical vegeta- 
tion, the rapid differences of elevation which characterize it afford it the advantages of 
temperate climates, in which all the varieties of our European flora and fauna can come 
to perfection;, and it thus combines within its limits an almost unparalleled exuberance 
and multiplicity of natural products. The table-lands of Mexico lie at elevations varying 
from 5,000 to more than 9,000 ft. above the level of the sea, and exhibit great differences^ 
of level and varieties of soil. They generally incline northward, and are for the most 
part girt in by low mountain chains, among which rise individual lofty peaks, as 
Coffre de Perote (13,400 ft.), Orizava (17,370 ft.), and others; while they are intersected by 
higher ranges, above which tower a few cones, as Istaccihuatl, the white woman (15,700 
ft), and the volcano of Popocatapetl, or the smoking mountain (17,880 feet). These 
volcanoes and several others of less note, lying within the parallels of 18° 15' and 19° 
30' n. lat, form a transverse volcanic band between the two oceans, and do not follow 
the inclination of the central chain, as is the case in the volcanoes of South America. 
Voloanoes also occur isolated, as, for instance, in the plain of Mixtecapan, 2,900 ft, 
above the sea, where, in 1759, the volcano of Jorullo, which still emits smoke, was 
formed after an eruption, by which a surface of many square miles was raised several 
feet above the level of the plain; in fact, every part of the Mexican territory betrays the 
volcanic nature of its formation, although neither earthquakes nor any other active phe- 
nomena have of late been of frequent occurrence. The principal chain, intersecting the 
table-land, is the Sierra Madre, or Tepe Suene, in which lie the chief gold and silver 
mines, and which, after traversing the states of Queretaro and Guanajuato, divides into 
three mam branches, the central of which forms the water-shed between the Pacific 
ocean and the gulf of Mexico. In addition to these great chains, the Mexican territory 
IS intersected by numerous lesser ranges, which on the Pacific side break up the terraced 
declivities into innumerable deeply cleft valleys, which assume almost the character of 
steep ravines near their junction with the narrow littoral plains of the Pacific ocean. 
Violent storms rage on this coast, blowing from the south-west during the hot months, 
when the climate is as prejudicial to whites as on the Mexican gulf, although it is not 
visited by the yellow-fever. ^ be said to be generally deficient in navigable 

nvers ; for although some of the largest have a course of more than 1000 miles few 
arc free from rapids. The Rio Santiago, or Rio Grande, with a course of 500 m.,, is- 
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broken near Guadalajara by 60 falls in tbe space of less than three miles; the Eio Grande 

fr 1 Winch forms in its lower course the boundary between Mexico and the 
United btates, has a winding course of nearly 1800 m., but it is onlv navigable for 
mall sailing vessels to Matanioras, 00 ni. from its mouth, where a bar and numerous 
shoals prevent the passage of large vessels, A similar remark apolies to the maioritv of 
the rivers which fail into the giili' of Mexico, The eastern coast generallv presents great 
obstacles to navigation, as it is low and sandy, unbroken by bays" or inlets and 
lined by sandbanks several miles in width; the only points of access being the mouths 
01 rivers, which are not good roadsteads, as with few exceptions, the rivers have little 
water, except at the rainy season, which generally sets in about June, accompanied by 
overpowering heat, during the prevalence of which the yellow-fever, or mmito prieto, 
rages like a pest in all the low lands. Mexico is on the whole badly supplied with 
water; and since the Spaniards have discontinued the system of iiTigation, which was 
followed by the Aztec races with so much success, many tracts have become barren, 
and unsuited for the purpose of human occupation. A great portion of the table-lands 
can only be used for pasture. Springs are rare, and many of the rivers flow in deep 
mountain beds, without receiving smaller tributaries, while the rapid evaporation on a 
light soil, covering porous rocks, leaves the surface dry and hot, and unable to support 
any vegetation, beyond the cactus and some low grasses. The plains, moreover, con- 
tain the beds of numerous dry salt lakes, but this is chiefly the case on die north and 
east of the table-land. The western parts of the plateaux between 100° and 102° w. 
long, (known as the Baxio), yield, by careful irrigation, rich crops of maize and wheat, 
and rank among the most fertile agricultura] districts of Mexico. They are, however, 
here and there interrupted by sterile tracts, either covered by stones, and then known as 

pedegral,” or with lava, when they are characterized as a malpaU (bad country). In 
contrast with these unprofitable districts, the plains are occasionally broken by depres- 
sions of the soil, known as descending sometimes 1000 ft., and measuring 

several miles across, which are covered with a luxuriant vegetation of trees and shrubs^ 
and watered by small streams running through the middle "of the valley. Mexico has 
numerous lakes, but few of any importance; that of Chapala in Jalisco is one of the most 
considerable, being more than 90 in. long. 

Climate, Froduets . — The differences of climate, depending upon the different degrees 
of altitude, are so great in Mexico that the vegetable products of this vast country 
include almost all that are to be found between the equator and the polar circle. In the 
course of a few hours, the traveler may experience eveiy gradation of climate, embracing 
torrid heat and glacial cold, and pass through different zones of vegetation, including 
wheat and the sugar-cane, the ash and the palm, apples, olives, and guavas. The Spam 
iards, on their first occupation of Mexico, distinguished its great cliinatic divisions under 
the characteristic names, which are still retained, of the Uerras calientes (hot or littoral 
lands), tierras templadas (temperate lands), and tierrasfriaa (cold or high lands). The 
mean annual heat of the tierras calientes is 77° ; and the soil, which is generally fertile, 
produces maize, rice where water can be procured for irrigation, bananas, pine-apples, 
oranges, manioc; and sarsaparilla, jalap, and vanilla in the littoral swampy forests. 
This tract has only two seasons—the winter, or season of north winds, and the summer, 
or season of breezes. In the former, the hurricanes are the terror of navigators, but the 
coast is clear of yellow-fever, which prevails in the hot season. On the medium eleva- 
tions of the tierras templadas, the temperature is extremely equable, varying only from 
about 70° to 80° F.; the climate healthy, and wherever w^ater is abundant, a perpetual 
summer reigns, yielding a varied and active vegetation, w^hich embraces all the cereals, 
fruits, and vegetables of central and southern Europe, amongst which maize, oranges, 
lemons, grapes, and olives are produced in the most exuberant abundance. The tierras 
Mas, which w^ould scarcely have been characterized as cold by discoverers belonging to 
a less southern climate than Spain, possess a generally temperate climate, the mean 
annual heat ranging between 66° and 68° F. ; but on the highest of the table-lands, the 
air is keener, and the soil more arid, and agriculture is limited to the cultivation of bar- 
ley and of the agave, or Mexican aloe, which held the place of the vine among the ancient 
Aztecs, and is still extensively cultivated for the sake of its juice, which is made into 
the fermented drink known under the name of pulque. In addition to the vegetable 
products already referred to, Mexico yields coffee, tobacco— whose growth is, however, 
limited by governmental restrictions— yams, capsicums, pepper, pimento, indigo, ipe- 
cacuanha, dragon’s-blood, copaiva, fan-palms, india-rubber trees, mahogany, rosewood, 
ebony, etc.,:;:' 

The products of the mines, which rank among the richest in the world, include the 
precious metals. The gold mines of Mexico occur principally on the w. side of the 
Sierra Madre, n. of 24° n. lat., and, until the discovery of the metal in Australia, their 
yield surpassed the produce of any other part of the world. Silver mines abound in 
Mexico, and the argentiferous veins, which may be said to intersect every part of the 
western declivities of the Andes, occur in sol-o places, as in the Tela madre lodQ at 
Guanajuato, in beds varying from 10 to 50 yards in depth; the precious metal being in 
these cases intermixed with sulphur compounds, antimony, and arsenic. But although 
these mines possess the additional special advantage of being situated in fertile districts, 
affording abundant food to miners and their cattle, their working has been very imper- 
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fectly carried on, owing to the unsettled state of the country. At the close of the last, 
and the beginning of the present century, the annual value of the gold and silver of Mexico 
was upwards of £6,000,000, of which nine-tenths were yielded hythe silver; but th§ 
political disturbances, preceding and consequent on the wars of independence, have ver}’ 
considerably reduced this sum, which has probablj^ never been reached since Mexico 
was finally separated from the mother-country. In addition to gold and silver, Mexico 
yields tin, antimony, mercury, copper, lead, iron, and zinc; while carbonate of soda, used 
in smelting silver, is found crystallized on the surface of several lakes, and occurs, 
together with common salt, in dry seasons, on the more arid parts of the surface of the 
elevated table-lands. 

Cattle, horses, asses, mules, and sheep abound in Mexico, where, in consequence of 
the extent and excellence of the pastui'e-grounds, all the domestic animals introduced 
from the old 'world have multiplied excessively. Buffaloes feed in the lower plains; 
goats and sheep are plentiful; the tapir, wolf, American lynx, jaguar, wild cat, several 
species of the skunk, the brown porcupine, stag, deer, etc., are to be found. Parrots, 
humming-birds, and wild game birds, including turkeys, are abundm.it; and almost all 
the lakes yield large quantities of fish. The cochineal insect and the silk-worm are reared 
witli great success on the table-land of Mixtecapan. 

Gommerce, etc .- — Kotwithstanding the enormous advantages presented by her natural 
productions, and the important geographical position which she occupies between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, Mexico, owing to her unsettled government, and the consequent 
insecurity of life and property, has not been able to develop her foreign commerce 
beyond the value of about £10,000,000. The precious metals constitute, it is estimated, 
nearly nine-tenths of the exports, the remainder being made up by productions of the soil, 
and industrial products, such as cotton, woolen and silk goods* soap, leather, saddlery, 

f old and silver lace, cigars, brandy, etc. England, France, Hamburg, and Lubeck, and the 
fnited States, are the principalpowers with which Mexico maintains relations of foreign 
commerce; while the city of Mexico is the chief focus of internal trade, and Vera Cruz 
the principal port for maritime commerce. The total value of the foreign trade of 
Mexico in 1876 was— for imports, £5,600,000; for exports, £5,100,000. For the number 
of ships entering and clearing the ports of Mexico, see Veka Ckuz and Tampico. 
Mexico possesses about 400 m. of railway, the line from Vera Cruz to Mexico being one 
of the most wonderful pieces of engineering enterprise in the world. The annual traffic 
amounts to about 350,000 passengers, and 190,000 tons of freight. The financial con- 
dition of Mexico has been allowed to fall into such disorder since the establishment of 
independence that the expenditure has been continually increasing beyond the receipts. 
According to the printed estimates, the estimated amount of the budget for 187o-76 was 
£4,760,000. The total expeuditure for the same year was estimated at £4,980,000. The 
revenue is derived mainly from the customs. The total amount of the national debt 
cannot be stated. The loans contracted by the imperial government are entirely 
repudiated by the present government. 

Army, Nary, In accordance with the old constitution of Mexico, the standing 
army was to consist of 36,000 men, with a reserve of 66,000 men; but this number, 
which had fallen to nearly half the required force in 1856, has been so extensively 
reduced since that period by continual civil wars, that, according to Spanish authorities, 
the government of the late president Juarez, on the breaking out of hostilities with the 
French in 1863, was unable to brin^into the field more than 5,000 infantry, 800 cavalry, 
and 9,500 of the national guard. The total strength of the army is now estimated at 
about 30,000 men. The navy consisted of only some 300 men, while the fleet numbered 
only 9 small ships of war, carrying in all between 30 and 40 cannon. Education in 
Mexico, long in the lowest possible condition, even among the wealthier classes, is now 
steadily improving. Liberal allowances have been made by the central and state gov- 
ernments for establishment of new schools, etc. In 1873 there were in Mexico nearly 
4,000 public schools, with about 190,000 scholars. 

Eeligion, etc . — The Boman Catholic is the dominant church of Mexico, but all other 
sects are tolerated. Mexico has 3 archbishops and 10 bishops. The administration of 
justice is not "what it should be, but is not so inefficient, nor the courts so coiTiipt, as 
formerly. Brigandage and smuggling endanger personal security, and seriously damage 
the resources of the nation, but are gradually disappearing. 

The supreme power of the state wns, in 1858, vested in the hands of Benito Juarez, 
who was^ to hear the title of constitutional president, and administer public affairs in 
conjunction with a legislative congress, composed of a chamber of senators and lower 
house of representatives. Each province was to elect two senators and one deputy to 
every 40,000 inhabitants, and was, moreover, to have a separate provincial legislative 
chamber, presided over by its governor. President Juarez is undoubtedly, along with 
gen. Iturhide, to be regarded as the most distinguished character in modern Mexico. 
The unfortunate Maximilian was a mere episode in the career of the country. A pro- 
visional regency of the Mexican empire was appointed by the Junta Stcperior dk QoUerno; 
which was itself constituted (June 16, 1868) by a decree of marshal Forey, leader of the 
French army of invasion. It was^ composed of 35 members. This junta at the same 
time established, under French influence, an a8semJ)ly of notables, ■whom it charged 
with deciding in the name of the people what form of government Mexico should adopt. 
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stitutional heredSary'monarclw majority, decided in favor of a con- 

of Mexico. See succieding article The ^ *he title of emperS: 

tive power is vested in a presiS eleetS nt The execu- 
The legislative power is^confided’ ton oono-ress ^°''' “ Period of 6 years, 

(one for each 80,000 inhabitants) and a souatetwiHftwl‘“®' representatives 

7tli and ended 


1.101 uAVis, wiCiJ 

tecs are shrouded in mystery- and^ainw primitive 

from the north, from some undefined lo*calitv whl^h if *>‘®y came 

whence they brought to the valley of MevW f Tullan. and from 

laws and u4ges .stamp them^ as ^ 600 ^ o4nM 

nctiYe, and ent(3ri3risino-, Tliev cuith^^i^rf instincts, industrious, 

roads, ^ erected monummts ofTolossardtoeMtonrand'^mfm cotton, made 

fums in various parts of New Spain still attest temples and cities, whose 

ly explain why the name Toltec^shonhl “ architeetoe, and sufflcient- 

K-new how to fuse metals cut and I”"**® "" synonym for architect. They 

weave various fabrics: they employed hieroffTvn1def7m^i**”®*^*!,®®^^^^ 
acquainted with the causes m echnsia * i record of events, were 

notation, and measured time hv -fsolai- vmv ^ cti-dials devised a simple system of 
adding 5 complementary days to mate r?‘’“ 

expirationof every 53 years^ which biPu^h/ tLm^( intercalating 13i days at the 
l ion to the length of the tronical vem- « a “Imost inappreciable frac- 

These and other arts with^ a mild* form n/ *i® ^“’^rate observations, 
administering the laws, the Tohees beonestlipd tn J“st mode of 

civilization of their predecessors m-mv tiorAo engi-aited upon the 

and many puerile u.savps in their soevil nfo^ sanguinary practices in their religiou.s, 
stm less of the mann^faml causes of hi ‘“e, and 

has been conjectured tha“ thet“wenttm^ o Jo tecs from Mexico; hut it 

tural remains of the cities of '^alenque IJxinal fnd^MiVit"*^ architec- 

Kf^s.'s a? 

sx'ff rs 
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oof ,4 f ‘lie worshiped after hafngbferSuv 

quL k‘«f Preceding the Spanish com 
quL&i Dot JCfes toiiii /d0,000 victims were aDnuallv immolated TTipqp. ntrAoitma 

mcongruously blended wnth milder forms of worshy,TS- fi-Ss lowe^^^^^ 

fumes were offered up amid joyous outbursts of song and dance IccS- to tw 
mythology, Taotl,_who delighted in these purer .sacrifices, had once reio-ned in^’Anahuac 
(a name which at hrst probably applied only to the countiy in the immediate vicinity rf 
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the capital, tliongh afterwards it was applied to the whole Aztec empire) in the golden 
age of the world, but being obliged, from some unexplained cause, to retire from earth, 
he departed by ’way of the "Mexican gulf, promising to return. This tradition accelerated 
tiie success of the Spaniards, whose light skins and long dark hair and beards were 
regarded as evidences of their affinity with the long-looked-for divinity. The Mexican 
priesthood formed a rich and powerful order of the state, and w^ere so numerous that 
Gortes found as many as 5,000 attached to the great temple of Mexico. The education 
of the young of both sexes remained till the age of puberty in the hands of the priests 
and priestesses ; and the sacerdotal class were thus able to exercise a widely-diffused 
mfluence, which, under the later rulers, was almost equal to that of the emperor him- 
self. The 'women shared in all the occupations of the men, and 'were taught, like them, 
the arts of reading, writing, ciphering, singing in chorus, dancing, etc., and even 
initiated in the secrets of astronomy and astrology. 

On the arrival of Cortes in 1519, the Aztec throne was occupied by Montezuma, an 
energetic prince, who, after his election to the throne, which for several generations had 
been occupied by his ancestors, made successful war on the powerful and highly-civilized 
neighboring state of Tlascala, and on Nicaragua and Honduras; after a time, however, 
he gre'^v indolent, and alienated the affections of his subjects by his arrogance and exac- 
tions, and by his unremitting devotion to the services of the temples. According to 
the oracles which he frequently consulted, great changes were impending over the 
empire, the return of Quetzalcoatl was near at hand, and the fall of his race was impend- 
ing. The tidings of the arrival on the coast of the expedition of Grigalva in 1518 terri- 
fied Montezuma and his priestly councilors; and when the hieroglyphic reports of his 
provincial officers announced the landing in the following year of Cortes and his com- 
panions, he endeavored to propitiate the dreaded stirangers by sending an embassy 
charged with valuable gifts to meet them. The road to success was thus oi)en to the 
Spanish captain, who, with a handful of men, advanced from St. Juan de Ulloa to 
Mexico, and gradually subdued the entire empire of the Aztecs, whose power crumbled 
to dust before the greater energy and superior civilization of their Christian, invaders. 
In 1540 Mexico was united with other American territories under the name of New 
Spain, and goveimed by viceroys appointed by the mother-country. The intolerant 
spirit of the Catholic clergy led to the suppression of almost every trace of tlie ancient 
Aztec nationality and cmlization, while the strict system of sequestration enforced in 
Mexico cripplea the resources of the colony ; yet notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
Mexico ranked first among all the Spanish colonies in regard to population, material 
.riches, and natural products. It may he said to have vegetated for nearly three centuries 
in a state of semi-quiescent prosperity, interrupted by few disturbances of any kind 
until the year 1810, when the discontent, which had been gaining ground against the 
vice-regal power during the war of the mother-country with Napoleon, broke into open 
rebellion under the leadership of a country prkst named Hidalgo. The defea|and sub- 
sequent execution of the latter in 1811 put a partial stop to the insurrection ; but the 
atrocities committed under the sanction of the new vicerojq Galleja, exasperated the 
people, and gave an irresistible impulse to the revolutionary cause. Guerrero and 
Iturbide in turn gained signal advantages over the Spaniards. For a time Iturhide 
maintained a self -established imperial rule over the colony ; but on the- downfall conse- 
quent on Ms tyrannical abuse of power, a constitutional mode of government was 
inaugurated, and in 1824 the independence of Mexico, which had chosen a federal 
republican form of government, was finally established, and in the follo'wing year 
definitely recognized by every foreign power except Spain. The Mexican war was 
stained with excesses and atrocities on both sides; but it must be confessed tliat the 
Spaniards gained an unenviable pre-eminence in regard to the wanton cruelty which 
characterized their method of conducting hostilities. With them the war was one of 
extermination, every commander being allowed, at his own ^discretion, to hunt down 
and slaughter the insurgents like brutes. 

_ The welfare of the new republic was unhappily disturbed by constant outbreaks of 
civil w'ar under the leaderehip of the escosses, or aristocratic faction, and the yorkinos, 
or democrats; and the history of the quarter of a century during which Mexico has 
exercised independent power, leaves little to recount beyond e'ver-r ecu rring acts of 
violence, and the rapid and summary deposition of one president after another. In 1836 
Texas secured its independence of the Mexican republic, for •which it had struggled for 
several years, and at the same period differences arose with France, which 'w^efe, how- 
ever, brought to a peaceful conclusion after the taking of Vera Cruz in 1838 by the 
French troops. In 1841 gen. Santa Anna, on the retirement of BuvStameute, succeeded 
in regaining the direction of affairs, from wffiich. he had been more than once deposed, 
and, under the title Of dictator, exercised the power of an autocratic ruler. In 1845 
Mexico was compelled to recognize the independence of Texas, which was incorporated 
with the United States, whose troops ha'^ing entered the Mexican territory, provoked a 
declaration of war on the part of the Mexican government. Hostilities were carried on 
'With great energy by both parties until 1848, when peace was finally concluded, after 
several bloody engagements had been fought without anv definite result on either side; 
and the city of Mexico had been stormed and taken by tlie Americans under gen, Scott.’ 
In 1852, after Santa Anna and Herrera had been in turn deposed and recalled' to po'wer, 


a 1 evolutionary mo veiMnt of m than ordinary importance brought gen. Cevallos for 
a^time to the head of affairs; but, when the insubordination and arrogance of the soldiery 
ythreatenedmniversai anarchy, Santa Anna was again recalled, Mar. 17, 1858. Having 
reorganized the arny, and suppressed by the most cruel severity the insurrection of the 
? 1 , declared himself president for life, and thus again rekindled civil war. In 

1800 he had to flee from the country. Since then, utter confusion has prevailed, 
banta Anna was simceeded by gen. Alvarez, who held o'ffice for about two months, after 
whom came gen. Comonfort, who was forced to resign in 1858; when a gen. Zulvago 
assumed supreme power, ^ but was almost immediateiy deposed by a gen. Robles. This 
person also proving a futility, Benito Juarez was elected; but his claims were contested 
by gen. Mira.mon~the head of the priestly and conservative partj? — and the country was 
plunged in civil war.^ The acts of wanton aggression and flagrant injustice perpetrated 
on foreigners in Mexico during this period of internal disorder, during which the cortes 
passed an act suspending all payments to foreigners for fwo years, could not fail to draw 
upon the Mexican government the serious remonstrance of those European powers whose 
subjects had just cause of complaint; and the result wms to bring a fleet of English, 
Erencli, and Spanish ships into the Mexican gulf for the pui*pose of enforcing satisfac- 
tion. In Dec., 1861, the British minister left Mexico, and the Spaniards disembarked a 
force at Vera Cruz, and took possession of the fort of St. Juan d’Ulloa, a step wdiich was 
soon followed by the arrival before the former city of the allied fleet. A proclamation, 
signed by the commanders-in-chief of the three naval divisions, and addressed by them 
to*fche Mexican people, elicited no satisfactory reply; and steps were accordingly taken 
to advance at once upon the capital. This measure alarmed the provisional government 
-of Mexico, and brought about an armistice, with a view of negotiating a treaty for the 
future regulation of commerciai intercourse between Mexico Imd the great European 
powers. This treaty was drawn up and provisionally ratified by the different command- 
•ers, but not confirmed on the part of France, and consequently the French troops 
retained occupation of the Mexican territory after the English and Spaniards had 
-declined to join in further hostile demonstrations. In April, 1862, the French emperor 
formally declared war against the government of Juarez, who had assumed arbitrary 
rule as president of the republic. The French, who spent £8,000,000 on the Mexican 
expedition, did not meet with the sympathy and welcome from the people at large which 
the assumed unpopularity of Juarez had led them to anticipate; and, allliough the 
taking of Puebla and other decided successes gave them a firmer footing in the country, 
it was evident that whatever grievances the Slexican nation had against their govern- 
mient, they entertained a deeply rooted hatred against foreigners, and w^ere certainly not 
prepared to wrelcome with cordial unanimity the thorough reorganization of their politi- 
cal system which the European powers, with France, at their head, were initiating for 
fhe country. — Como. Le Me^iquej Ancienet Modeme^oox Michel Chevalier (Hachette, 
1863). 

MEXICO. [From Supj[>lement’\ After the declaration of war against Juarez by the 
'French, they issued a proclamation to the Mexican people, April 16, 1862, setting forth 
that one of the objects of the contest was to rescue them from' the tyranny of the presi- 
dent, and put the government of the country on a stable footing. Little faith, however, 
seems to have been put in these professions; and the invaders, though joined by Mar- 
quez, the military leader of the clerical party, met with little success till the arrival of 
gen. Forey with a reinforcement from France in September. Forey then took the com- 
mand in chief, addressed a proclamation to the Mexicans, promising them perfect liberty 
in the choice of a new government in room of that of Juarez; and in the spring of 186*3 
concentrated the French troops, and marched on Mexico. On his way he took the 
•strongly fortified city of Puebla after a two months’ siege, capturing its defender, Ortega, 
and his whole force (May 18); and, Juarez having fled from the capital, and transferred 
the seat of his government to San Luis Potosi at tlireir approach, the French entered 
Mexico on June 10. A fortnight afterwards, a provisional government, headed by gen. 
Almonte, was established, and an “ assembly of notables,” which was called (June 24) 
to deliberate upon the best form of governmient, decided in July, by a vote of 231 to 19, 
in favor of a “ limited hereditary monarchy,” with a Catholic prince for sovereign, under 
the title of emperor of Mexico,” and resolved in the first place to offer the crown to 
the archduke Ymlimnd. Maximilian (q.v.) of Austria, failing whom, to request the good 
ofiices of the emperor Napoleon in obtaining another monarch. That this resolution 
was the fruit of a general earnest wish on the part of the Mexican notables, the feeble and 
almost unwilling*siipport most of them accorded to their chosen emperor after his deser- 
tion by the French, will not allow us to suppose; but, on the other hand, we have not 
file slightest reason for believing that anything approaching intimidation or undue influ- 
ence iv^as exercised by the French, Most of them doubtless argued that a government 
supported by France would he sufficiently powerful to maintain the country in a state 
of tranquillity , and in the hope of this long wished-for result, cast in their lot for empire. 
These changes were, of course, vigorously protested against by the republican assembly 
at San Luis, and the two parties prepared with eagerness to try the fortune of war. On 
Oct. 1 Forey departed from Mexico, and gen. Bazaine took the command of the French 
iorces, and commenced the campaign with vigor. The result of the winter’s struggle 
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was that in spring the imperialists were in possession of the whole country, with the- 
exception of the four northern provinces. On Oct. 8, 1863, the ai’chduke Maximilian 
had given audience at his chteau of Miramar, near Trieste, to a deputation which was 
sent to offer him the crown, and had accepted it. On May the emperor and? empress, 
landed at Vera Cruz, and on June 13 made their public entry into the capital and soon 
after the middle of the year the imperialists had gained possession of every state in the- 
kingdom, Juarez fleeing in August to the United States. As small parties of the repub- 
licans still maintained a species of guerrilla warfare in various districts, Maximilian, on 
Oct. 2, 1865, published a proclamation, menacing with death, according to the laws of 
war, all who were found in armed opposition to his government; the republic having 
ceased, not only by the express wish of the nation, but also by the expiry (Nov. 22, 1864) 
of Juarez's term of office, and his flight beyond the frontiers; an amnesty,, however, 
being accorded to such as submitted before Nov. 15. In accordance with this edict,, 
gens. Arteaga and Salazar, who were defeated and captured Oct. 13, were shot on the* 
21st; and many hundreds of captured republicans were dealt with under the* terms of the- 
same order. 

This contest in Mexico had from the commencement excited the liveliest interest ia 
the United States, though the civil war, raging there also, prevented any active inter- 
ference in the affairs of its neighbor. A general impression existed that France had; 
taken advantage of the troubles of the United States to establish its authority firmly on 
the American continent; and this belief, along with the violation of the ‘‘ Monroe dac- 
trine” by the establishment of imperialism in Slexico, induced the United States to give 
all their sympathy and diplomatic aid to Juarez and his supporters. In Nov. 6, 1865, 
secretary Seward forwarded a dispatch to Paris, in which it was stated that the presence 
of the French army in Mexico was a source of “ grave reflection" to the government of 
the United States, and that the latter could on no account allow the establishment of an 
imperial Government, based on foreign aid, in Mexico, or recognize in that country other 
than repuolican institutions. This ffispatch led to an interchange of diplomatic notes- 
during the following six months; the Americans holding firmly to their first statements, 
and even insinuating the probability of an armed interference on behalf of Juarez; till 
the French emperor, who was wearied with a contest so expensive and, though success- 
ful, so barren of lasting fruits, ultimately agreed, in the summer of 1866, to withdraw 
liis troops from Mexico. The Belgian legion and some Austrian levies, however, were 
not included in this arrangement. Accordingly, from the autumn of 1866 till Feb., 
1867, the French troops by degrees evacuated Slexico, and their departure was the sig- 
nal for a fresh rising on the part of the Juarists. See Maximilian and Juabez. Since 
1871 Mexico has remained a republic; but it has repeatedly been disturbed by rebellion, 
•and civil war. ■ 

MEXICO (a7ite), Juarez, president of Mexico until 1872, was succeeded by Lerdo de- 
Tejada (q.v.), under whose administration the country remained in a satisfactory con- 
dition. This statesman was minister of foreign affairs under Juarez, and his ability as 
a diplomatist was well recognized. The perpetual tendency to revolt which characterizes 
the Mexican people, though smothered during the presidency of Lerdo, became active 
toward the end of 1876; and his re-election for four years precipitated a revolution, 
headed by Porfirio Diaz, by which the latter gained control of the government, wffiile 
Lerdo and his cabinet fled. President Diaz remained in possession of the government 
until 1880, when the regular quadrennial election resulted in the success of the govern- 
ment candidate, gen. M. Gonzalez, wdio was declared president; he had been secretary 
of war in 1878. A few revolutionary outbreaks which occurred during president Diaz's 
administration were promptly suppressed, through the emplovmeiit of vigorous measures 
by the government. —A table published in Mexico in 1876" (not entirely tnistwmrthy) 
gives the pop. of the republic as 8,743,000, and that of the city of Mexico as 250,000., 
The republic is divided politically into 37 states, one federal district, and one territory. 
The names of the states are as follows: Aguas Calientes, Campeachy, Chiapas, Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila, Colima, Durango, Guanajuato, Guerrero, Hidalgo, Jalisco, Mexico, 
Michoacan, Morelos, Nuevo Leon, Oajaca, Puebla, Queretaro, San Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, 
Sonora, Tabasco, Tamaulipas, Tlaxclala, Yera Cruz, Yucatan, and Zacatecas. Each of 
these states is administrated over by a governor, and an assembly called the state con- 
gress. The army of the republic comprised, in 1879, 20 battalions of foot, 14,640 men 
and 765 officers; 10 corps of horse, 4,840 men and 290 officers; 4 Inigades, of 4 batteries 
each, of artillery, 1315 men and 148 officers; coast-guards, 71 men and 22 officers; and 
invalids, 265 men and 19 officers; total, 22,375. The animal expenses of the Mexican 
army and navy (the latter comprising only 4 gun-boats) average over $8, 000, 000. --The 
national debt of Mexico was set down in 1878 at $181,914,665; of wliich, to Great 
Britain, $69,311,657; to Spain, $9,460,986; to Prance, $2,859,917: interest, $57,892,145; 
miscellaneous (including American claims awards $3,375,128), $6,121,753. The annual 
revenue is about $17,000,000; the annual expenditure about $19,000,000. The total 
amount of the exports varies between $35,000,000 and $35,000,000 anniialiv, tliat of the 
imports being about the same, though the prevalence of smuggling renders" it impossible 
to more than approximate to the con*ect figures. The amount of the trade of Mexico. 
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attainable in part from tbe published reports, as glTen ia 

TeADE BETWEEl? MEXICO Al^TD THE UxiTED STATES (iH' PAKT) FOE 1878 

VeraCmz..:.... il oq ‘ 

MazatlaEvV.. ................... ..41^132,^ 00 2-]398!493 00 

Matamoras..... . 865,011 00 476,831 00 

At the close olthe year 1879 there were 372 m. of railroad in operation in Mexico, 
lie pimcipal line, being that between \ era Cruz and the capital. Education was con- 
ducted, in 1876, in the republic by 8,103 primary schools; 54 professional and secondary 
schools; a mtional preparatory school in the city of Mexico; and other institutions of 
There were also 40 public libraries; 3 of which, containing an aggregate of 
236 000 volumes were m the capital. The important staple artides of IxpSrt are 
mahogany and dye-woods, cochineal, tobacco, coffee, sugar, and the hennequen plant 
{agave Am6ncaria), ixom which is prepared Sisal hemp. During the year 1875-76 Yuca- 
1 Q fiber, representing the preset of more than 

ie s,AA under cultivation. The capital invested in tiiis industry -was 

f 5, 147, 000. Maize is largely cultivated, and yields three and sometimes four crops 
annually; but, with wheat and rice, is only grown for home consumption. The value 

oithe exportation of tobacco in 1873 amounted to 1132,984.75. 

Mejico, the capital city of the republic, is situated in 19“ 20' n. lat, 

5 ^ elevation of nearly 7,500 ft. above the level of the sea, in the* 

valley of Tenochtitlan, 2i m. w. of lake Tezcuco. The pop. was, in 1878, 230,000. 
Tins beautiful citv, which is built on the site of the ancient Tenochtitlan of the Aztee 
empire, is situated on an extensive plateau, having an area of more than 1700 sq.m., sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, and including 5 lakes within its area. The principal streets, 
which all converge towards the great square of Mexico, are regularly and well laid-out, 
broad, clean, and well-paved and lighted; but the buildings, both private and public, are 
low, and of adight style of architecture, in consequence of water being found in many 
parts of the city at only a few feet below the surface, and partly from apprehension of 
earthquakes. The plaza mayor, one of the finest squares of the western world, con- 
tains the cathedral, a spacious and imposing building, erected on the ruins of the great 
teocaUi, or temple of the Aztec god Mlxitli, and adorned with the kellmda, a circular 
stone, covered with hieroglyphics, by which the Aztecs used to represent the months of 
the year. The palace of the cortes, in the same square, consists of various buildings- 
appropriated to offices of state, government schools, and public institutions of various 
kinds, but like everything else in Mexico, has been suffered gradually to fall to decay since 
the evacuation of the Spaniards. Mexico contains 14 churches, some monasteries and con- 
vents, and numerous charitable institutions ; the fine hospital has been converted into a 
barrack. Tliere are schools of jurisprudence, medicine, agriculture, engineering, and 
an academy of the fine arts, containing valuable Aztec antiquities; also several theaters and 
a circus: the bull-ring was demolished in 1874. In addition to the ordinary alameda or 
public walk of a Spanish city, Mexico is remarkable for the extent and beauty of its 
pams, or raised paved roads, planted with double rows of trees, which diverge lar into 
the country from every quarter of the city. Mexico still boasts a few of the water- 
gardens for which the ancient city was so celebrated, and, although no longer floating, 
as in the days of the Aztecs, they form attractive objects in the midst of the siirrouna- 
ing swamps, which, hj?' the negligence of the Mexicans, have been suffered to increase 
in the vicinity of the lakes. The trade of Mexico is chiefly a transit-trade, although it 
has a few manufactures, as cigars of superior quality, gold-lace, hats, carriages, 
saddlery, etc. ; and these articles, together with gold and silver, and some of the nuiner 
ous valuable natural products of the Mexican plain, it transports, chiefly by means of 
mules, to Vera Cruz and other ports, importing in return the manufactui-ed goods of 
Europe and various colonial products. 

MEXICO, a village in n.e. Missouri, a junction of the St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Northern railroad, with the Louisiana and iftissouri river railroad, and the South Branch;, 
pop. 780, 3,841. It is the county seat of Audrain co., and is pleasantly located on an. 
affluent of the Salt river. It is 50 m. n. of Jefferson City, and 108 m. w. of St. Louis. 
It is the seat of Hardin (female) college, has good public schools, an elegant court- 
house, a variety of stores, 3 newspapers, and 3 banks. Its industries are the manufac- 
ture of woolen goods and plows. 

MEXICO, Gulf OP, a basin of the Atlantic ocean, the estimated extent of which is 
800,000 English sq.m., is closed in by the United States on the n., by Mexico on the w. 
and s., and its outlet on the e. is narrowed by the jutting peninsulas of Yucatan and 
Florida, which approach within 500 m. of each other. Bight in the middle of this 
entrance is planted the island of Cuba, dividing the strait into two— the strait of Florida, 
120 m. wide, between Cuba and Florida, and the strait of Yucatan, 105 m. wide, hetween 
Cuba and Yucatan, The former, or northern, entrance connects the gulf with the 
Atlantic ocean; the latter, or southern, with the Caribbean sea. The depth of water 
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is supposed nowhere to exceed three-fourths of a mile, yet the gulf contains few 
islands— the Florida Keys, the deltas of the Mississippi, and a few on the coast of 
Yucatan, being the most important of them. The shores, which are very sinuous, form 
numerous bays, the largest of which is the bay of Campeachy (q.v.). The coasts are 
.mostly low and sandy or marshy, and are lined with numerous lagoons; good har- 
hors are consequently not numerous, the best being those of Vera Cruz, Kew Orleans, 
Pensacola, and Havana. The gulf is visited by violent northern gales called nortes, 
which prevail from September to March, wdien “they attain dheir maximum^ force and 
then immediately terminate. The most remarkable feature in connection with the gulf 
of Mexico is the gulf stream (q.v.), which enters it by the southern channel, passes round 
it and emerges through the strait of Florida. Owing partly to the presence of this 
heated current, the temperature of the gulf is 8° or 9® higher than that of the Atlantic 
in the same latitude 

MEXICO, ANCIENT AECHITECTURB of, structural remains of the Aztec, 
tec, and other races who peopled Mexico prior to and at the time of the Spanish invasion 
under Cortez. Although these remains have been from time to time explored and inves- 
tigated, it has been chiefly with the desire to sustain some comprehensive theory of 
comparative architecture, and from a stand-point of supposedpimilarity in their case to 
the remains of ancient Egypt, India, Greece, and, as lord Kingsboroiigh conceived, of 
Jerusalem. Humboldt’s work on New Spain first excited the curiosity of the Europeans, 
and rescued the antiquities of Mexico from the oblivion to wdiich they had so long beefi 
consigned; but it was not until a comparatively recent period that their value as works 
of art, and as indications of a considerable advance in civilization, was fully appre- 
ciated. Pyramids having even a larger base, and being otherwise scarcely inferior in 
magnitude to those of Egypt, are found in many parts of Mexico; while the general con- 
dition of architecture at the period when these were erected has been found to be of a 
character to surprise and charm even those familiar with the monuments of the east. 
Mexican architecture is that of twm distinct peoples; the Toltecs, who occupied Mexico 
prior to the 7tli c, of our era, and the Aztecs, with whom may be associated the Chiche- 
macas, who inhabited the country at the Spanish conquest early in the 16th century. 
That which is believed to belong to the earlier race is also the most remarkable; the 
later would seem to have been derived from it. Architecture in its essential features 
similar to that of the Toltecs exists in various parts of Central America, and may be 
associated with it. As far as our present knowledge extends, the architecture of Mexico 
is to be regarded as, in the main, self -developed, rather than borrowed from that of any 
other country. The buildings display vast labor, and often great skill, and are works of 
singular interest, promising to repay a far more thorough investigation than they have 
ever yet received. As in almost every other national architecture, the most important 
-edifices are those devoted to the purposes of religion. These are known as teocallis, 
and appear, like the Egyptian temples, to have contained apartments for the priests; 
they also contained sepulchral chambers, and had descending galleries leading down into 
cavernous recesses or halls, which are variously conjectured to have been used for 
.religious mysteries, or as places for the concealment of treasures, and may probably 
have Ijcen used for both purposes. In plan these buildings are square; in form pyram- 
idal, generally rising in successive stories or stages, like a series of truncated pyramids 
placed one above another, each successive one being smaller than the one on which it 
immediately rests, so that it stands upon a platform or terrace; the holy place, or temple 
proper, being built on the summit; and subordinate in effect to the pyramid. The sides 
of the pyramids face the cardinal points; their angle of inclination is seldom less than 
70°, which differs little from that of the pyramids of Egypt. The largest, most sacred, 
and best-known of these teocaliis is that of Cholula, for which a fancied prototype has 
been found in the temple of Belus, as described by Herodotus. This pyramid-temple of 
'Choliila is now in appearance little more than a vast mound of earth covered with vege- 
tation, and crowned with a small church. But on near inspection its architectural fea- 
tures are sufficiently distinguishable. The base of this huge structure measures 14.40 ft. 
each way (some authorities say 1488 ft.); its height is 177 ft; the sides of the base of the 
great pyramid of Gizeh are only 763 ft,, so that the area of the Mexican pyramid Is 
nemiy four times that of the greatest of those of Egypt, but it is not a third of tiieir 
.height.. The body of the pyramid of Gholula is formed of clay and sun-dried bricks. 
It consists of four terraces; and on the summit is a small church dedicated to the Virgin, 
which occupies a temple of the Toltec god of the air. From, the perishable material of 
which it was constructed, the decorative features have almost entirely disappeared, 
though there are evidences remaining of what were once elaborate and interesting sculp- 
tures. In its present condition but a very imperfect notion can be formed of its original 
appearance. It contains spacious sepulchral cavities; and a square chamber formed of 
stone and supported by beams of cypress wood was some years ago discovered in it, 
within which were two skeletons and several painted vases. The buildings outside the 
limits of the valley of Mexico, and especially those in Central America, are in far bet- 
ter preservation. One of the most stupendous monuments of this style of architecture 
occurs at Palpque, in the state of Chiapas, Mexico. The great teocalli at Palenque 
- ibuilt, according to the startling assumption of lord Kingsborough, after the model of 
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the temple of Solomon) comprised within its extensive precincts various sanctuaries and 
sepulchers, courts and cloisters, subterraneous galleries, and ceils for the habihition of 
the priests. The whole rests on a platform composed of three graduated terraces, and 
forms a spacious quadrangle inclosed by portiGoes. On each side of the exterior is an 
ascent or flight of stairs, and on the east a second flight leading down, after the first is 
ascended, into the cloistered court. Beneath the cloisters are what are conjectured to 
have been initiatory galleries; and in the center of the quadrangle is what appears to be 
the ruins of an altar or ‘‘ high place.” The temple itself is oblong in plan, 76 ft. wide by ' 
ft. deep, and is decorated with sculpture and hieroglyphics executed in stucco. The 
roof is formed by graduated courses of stone, which meet at the summit, and has sLx 
ornamental projections, placed above the openings formed by the supporting piers, 
which were probably intended to support small idols or oimaniental figures. The city 
of Paleuque itself exhibits a variety of buildings, temples, palaces, baths, and private 
houses, all manifesting excellence of workmanship combined with considerable skill in 
design. The palaces, or houses of the kings, appear to have resembled the temples in 
being based on pyramidal substructures; but these are generally oblong instead of 
square in plan, and much lower than the temple pyramids. Their substructure is 
usually of stone, and very massive, elaborately sculptured with figures of idols and 
masks of monstrous proportions, scrolls, mat-work, etc., often executed with great skill. 
The upper part appears to have been of wood, but has mostly perished. The ruins of 
P§lenque extend for more than 20 m. along the summit of the ridge which separates 
the country of the wild Maya Indians from the state of Chiapas, and must anciently 
have embraced a city and its suburbs. The principal buildings are erected on the most 
prominent^ heights, and several of them, if not all, have been provided with stone stairs. 
The principal edifice, which has been sometimes styled a palace, is built in several 
squares; hut the main halls or galleries run in a direction from the n.n.e. to the s.s.w. ; 
and this position has been observed in all the edifices examined, be their situation what 
it may. The houses have all been substantially built of stone cemented with mortar; 
hut symmetry has been but little studied in their construction, it is supposed less from 
ignorance than design. Other ruins of considerable magnitude, and distinguished by 
numerous sculptures, are found upon the neighboring hills. In the vicinity there is one 
building in particular, apparently a religious edifice, which deserves notice. Two gal- 
leries constitute its foundation; the front one occupying its whole length, while the ^ 
back one is divided into three compartments. Of these the eastern has the appearance ' 
■of a dungeon ; the western is a small room with a chapel ornamented with elegant relievos. 
These consist of representations of the human figure, in various attitudes, and adorned * 
generally with boughs and feathers. There are other very interesting ruins in this part 
•of Mexico, but they have not as yet been sufficiently examined for description. One of 
the most characteristic of the palaces is that of Mitla, the remains of which show that 
It must have been an edifice of great extent and grandeur. It appears to have originally 
•comprised five distinct portions, which have been regarded as places of retirement for the 
kings, or as tombs. Three of these still remain. The principal one is neaiij^ 130 ft. long. 

A staircase leads to a subterranean apartment 88 ft, by 26, the walls of wdiich, like tlie 
exterior, appear to have been sculptured or tooled in imitation of mat or basket-work— 
a species of decoration characteristic of Toltecan taste, and often found in sepulchral 
chambers. This same building has also a spacioxis hall supported by six plain cylindri- 
cal columns of porphyry, without base or capital, and in some respects differing from anj^ 
found elsewhere. The ceiling wffiich they support is formed of beams and slabs of cypress 
or savin wood of large size. Over the principal entrance is a stone lintel 12 ft. long and 
3 ft. deep. There is no appearance of wundows. The interiors of the chambers have been 
elaborately painted with representations of sacrifices, trophies, weapons, etc. ; and with 
ornaments resembling those found in Etruscan decorations. At Testihuacan, about 25 
in. to the 11 . e. of the city of Mexico, are several hundred small pyramids ranged in tiles or 
lines, and two larger ones, which are believed to have keen consecrated to the pn and 
moon. Each of the latter is divided into four platforms, the slopes between which con- 
sisted of steps, and on the summit was a colossal stone statue covered with plates of 
gold, which were stripped off by the soldiers of Cortes, while the statues were destroyed. 
Besides monuments which are chiefly works of magnificence, others exist which attest 
the high degree of civilization attained by the Toltecans, such as roads and bridges, 
The former of these were constructed of huge blocks of stone, and frequently carried on T 
a continued level, so as to be viaducts across valleys. There are also rock-hewn halla 
and caverns which curiously resemble the Pelasgic remains. Doorways to suhterraneoii«» 
galleries and apartments are found similar to the gate of Mycenae; and another similar- 
ity exists in the peculiar triangular arch formed by courses of stone projecting over each 
other, of which specimens are found in the cloisters of the building at Paienque. Thet*e 
are also extensive works for defensive purposes, earthen sepulchral mounds, etc.^ The 
mountain of Tezcoca is nearly covered with ruins of ancient buildings. There is also 
evident a remarkable skill and high degree of taste in sculpture. Many of the statues 
found at Otumba, Mitla, Jochichalo, and the magnificent flower-temple of Oajaca, are 
sculptured in a purely classical style; while vases rivaling those of Egypt and Etruria 
have been discovered in sepulchral excavations. The successors of the Toltecs, the 
Ohichemacas, the Acolhuas, and other nations of Mexico, built houses and formed 
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cities, seeming to be well skilled in arcliitectiire. Tlie Mexicans (Aztecs) constructed, 
tiieir bouses and public edifices with, roofs of cedar, fiiy cypress, or of a native wood 
called oiametl: the columns, of common stone, except in the palaces, were either 
cylindrical or square, and without base or capital. In the palaces these columns were of 
marble, and even alabaster. The pavements were of a common red stone, sometimes 
tesselated with marble and other ornamental substances. Cortes, in a letter to Charles 
V. , said of Montezuma : “He had, besides those in the city of Mexico, other such admir- 
able houses for Ms habitation, that I do not believe I shall ever be able to express their 
excellence and grandeur; therefore I shall only say that there are no equals to them in 
Spain.” The Mexicans also constructed, for the convenience of their inhabited places, 
several excellent aqueducts. Those of the capital, for conducting the water from Cha- 
pultepec, 2 m. distant, “were two in number, made of stone and cement 5 ft. high, and 
2 paces broad, upon a road raised for that purpose upon the lake, by which the water 
was brought to the entrance of the city, and f rom thence it branched out through smaller 
channels to supply several fountains, and particularly those of the royal palaces.” The 
great temple in the city of Mexico, the sanctuary of whence ‘ ‘ M 

built by the emperor Ahuitzotl. It occupied the center of the city, and Cortes stated 
that on the space which it occupied a town of 500 houses could have been erected. It 
was inclosed by a square wall, 8 ft. high and very thick, crowned with battlements; 
built of stone and lime, and ornamented with many stone figures in the form of serpents. 
It bad four gates to the four cardinal points, and over each gate was an arsenal filled 
with offensive and defensive weapons, from which the soldiers were supplied when it 
was necessary. In the center of the inclosure was an immense flat, solid building, built 
in five gradually narrowing platforms or tenaces, with stairs to each terrace at the s.w. 
corner, so arranged that each terrace had to be traversed around the entire building 
before the next staircase could be reached. At the to;^ of the structure, at one end, 
were two tall towers, sanctuaries; here also was an altar for sacrifice, and two stoves of 
stone, in which a fire was kept burning night and day. In the space betvreen the wall 
and the great temple were 40 lesser temples; a place for the native religious dances; 
colleges for the priests and seminaries for children; and many other buildings, including 
a great house of entertainment for strangers of distinction who visited the place from 
curiosity, or to join in the religious rites performed there. Out of the city of Mexico- 
the most celebrated temples were those of Tezcuco, Cholula, and Teotihuacan. Cortes 
said that from the top of one temple in Cholula he had counted more than 400 towers of 
others. Torquemada estimates that there were upwards of 40,000 throughout the empire,^ 
and there were certainly hundreds in each principal city. The peculiar coincidences of 
form, position, and ornamentation to be found between these structures and those 
employed for similar uses among the ancient Egyptians, have given rise to a belief in 
some relation between them, which is not unfounded; but no certain theory as to this 
relation has ever yet been fomulated. For many years the ruins and monuments of 
ancient Mexico had been suffered to lie uninvestigated, and their secrets remain unre- 
vealed— further than had occurred in the works to which reference has been already 
made, and others like them, of a comparatively remote date. In the spring of 1880 an 
expedition under the direction of M. Desire Charnay undertook a careful exploration of the? 
territory in question, and the result of this examination was commimicated to the world 
by M. Charnay through the pages of the American Bemew, from which we gather 
the following information. The first visit of the exploring party was made to the ruins 
of Teotihuacan, a city which is said by M. Charnay to have been about 28 m. in circum- 
ference. “ At first view,” he writes, “ one can form no just idea of the grandeur of these 
ruins. As with ruins in general, especially when they are overturned and wrecked like- 
those before us, one experiences a grievous disillusion when lie looks at tliem for the 
first time. It is only after you have made a thorough study of them in mass and in 
detail tliat they impress you with their amazing vastness. ISlowhere else in America can 
you, in my opinion, find a more imposing mass of ancient ruins, nor do I know of any- 
thing that can compare with this city of the gods.” Here is the pyramid of the sun, 
whose base is 761 ft. square, and its height 216 ft. ; its four sides facing the four cardinal 
points. It is constructed of volcanic debns laid in vegetable mold. There is no sign of 
mortar, but the structure was coated with cement, of wdiich large slabs remain in per- 
fect condition. Torquemada said of this city: “ All these temples and palaces, ancl all 
these houses round about, were wholly built of white polished lime, so that on beholding 
them from afar one experienced no end of pleasure at the sight. The alleys, the streets, 
and the plazas were of colored and polished cement, and so fair were they, so cleanly 
and so shining, that it seemed impossible that human hands should have been able to- 
construct them, or that human feet durst tread them. And so true is this that, all exag- 
geration aside, my report can be believed, for in addition to what others have certified 
to me I have myself seen certain ruins that gave proof of all I have said; and amid 
these temples were trees and flowers, magnificent gardens, ancl parterres breathing 
fragrance, all for the service and the ornamentation of the temples.” It is stated that 
there were 27,000 buildings in Teotihuacan, not counting the temples. Charnay says 
that the term Toltec meant ‘‘ builder,” or “ architect,” and that it was applied to those 
who reared cities and built edifices, and not to any x)nrticular race or nation. In upper 
Mexico the material used in building was adobe; in some provinces a mixture of stones. 
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'and Hocliicalco and at Teotiliuacan a mixture of volcanic stones and mud 

covered witn a layer of cement ; at Mexico it was adobe covered witb cement or lime^ 
ana polislied ; at Oaxaca it was stones and mortar overlaid with cement, and this cement 
modeled into bas-reliefs ; at Palenque, too, there are sculptured stones bearing inscrip- 
tions; in lucatim there are pyramids and monuments of stone and mortar: the buildens 
used the material nearest to them, but the general style of the architecture and the 
methads ot building are in ail instances nearly identical. Tula, which was another site 
visited by Charnay, the ancient metropolis of the Toltecs, 65 m. n. of tlie citv of Mexico 
was lounded in 667. Here he excavated Toltec dwellings, found speciinens of their 
sun-burned bricks, and numerous vases and other articles of pottery. He also claimed 
to have discovered fragments, or a fragment of a glass vessel, now iridescent from long 
burial ^bdm’ ground. A palace was also unearthed having 43 apartments. Under the 
reign 01 Mitl, in 927, the race aiid empire of the Toltecs reached the climax of their 
fortunes. The population had increased to such an extent that the nation occupied a 
territoi’y more than 3,000 m. in circumference. The population of Teotihuacan is 
believed to have^been half a million. M. Cbarnay’s exploration is conducted with all the 
zeal and enthusiasm which characterized that of Dr. Schliemann in ancient Ilium, and 
promises to reveal much that has been unsuspected with regard to the ancicmt civiliza- 
tion of Mexico, as this was displayed in the condition of the arts, and particularly of 
arc^hitecture, among its people. In the mean time it has not advanced sufficiently far at 
the present writing to have demonstrated either the justness or the inaccuracy of past 
theorists on the probable origin to which these may be attributed. Se® Oholula and 
Palenque, 

MEXICO, PiCTUBB Wbitino op. See Hieboolyphics, ante, 

MEYENDOPEF, the name of a Kussian family which originally lived in Saxony. 
Petbb, 1796--1863, was ambassador to Austria in 1850, and signed the convention of 
Olmtitz. Geobg, cl, 1863, wrote Voyage d'Orembourg d Boukhcira. Felix, d. 1871, was 
ft sou-in-law of prince Michael Gortcliakoff, charge d'affaires at Rome, and afterwards at 
Carlsruhe. 

MEYER, Felix, 1653-1713; b. Switzerland; studied art at Nuremberg, and afterwards 
under Ermels, a landscape painter. He then went to Italy to continue his studies, but 
the climate proving injurious to his health, he returned to Switzerland. He studied, and 
represented henceforth in his pictures, the scenery of his country. He was not successful 
as a figure |>ainter; but as a landscape painter he united a quick imagination with great 
technical skill and swiftness of execution. In illustration of the latter quality, the story 
is told that he was one day asked by the abbot of St. Florian, in Upper Austria, tbc 
proper design for painting in fresco two great rooms in the abbey, which the artist 
■engaged seemed unable to decorate in a suitable manner. Meyer at once sketched with a 
piece of charcoal the objects of natural scenery about the abbey which seemed to him 
worthy to be included in the frescos; and the abbot, impressed with his facility and 
fertile invention, employed him to carry out in fresco the charcoal sketches. Thence- 
forward his work received the patronage of the nobility. In the last years of his life he 
assumed a new manner in his pictures, and his productions in this later manner are by 
no means equal to his earlier work. 

MEYER, Heinkich August Wilhelm, Th.D., 1800-73; b. Gotha. In 1831 he 
appeared as an exegetical commentator 'on the New Testament, displaying sound learn- 
ing and acute criticism, combined with evangelical sentiments. His commentaries are 
highly esteemed. Besides his commentaries, he edited an important work on the evan- 
gelical confession, and preached for many years in the church at Hanover. An Eng- 
lish translation of his commentaries is now publishing at Edinburgh, under the direc- 
tion of Drs, W. P. Dickson, of the university of Glasgow, and F. Crombie, of St. 
Mary’s college. Those on Galatians, Romans, and the Gospel of John have already 
^appeared. Their value is very great. 

MEYER, Jean Geobge (Meybb von Bbemen), b. in Bremen, 1813; student 1833-42 
in the art school of Dusseldorf, where he opened a studio. His first productions were 
religious works of large size, but the spirit of Meissonier soon possessed Mm, and he 
commenced that series of domestic subjects on diminutive canvas of which the 
exquisite finish and natural pathos have made his name a household word on two con- 
tinents. In 1852 he established himself in Berlin, and so great has been the demand for 
his pictures that they have generally been sold into private hands before they could be 
placed in the great exhibitions. Their usual small size, and lively tone as well p deli- 
cacy of finish, make them peculiarly valuable as parlor pictures. Among his well- 
known paintings are ‘‘The Widow’s Evening Prayer with Her Children,” which has 
breen engraved; “Inundated;” “The Return of the Soldier of the Landwehr,’* also 
engraved; “ The Very Small Brother,” engraved;“ The First Prayer,” engraved; “ The 
Repentant Daughter;” “Grandfather’s Yisit;” “Fisherman’s OMldren.” The first 
named and “The Yery Small Brother” were exhibited at, the Paris exposition of 1855. 
A considerable number of his paintings are now in the United States. 

MEYER, Johann Heinbich, 1759-1832; b. Switzerland; studied painting at 
Zurich, under Fussly, brother of the well-known royal academician, Henry Fuseli. 
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In 1784 lie went to Rome, where he met Goethe, with whom he contracted a friendship 
so intimate that he was known in Germany by the name of “ Goethe-Meyer, ^ After 
spending some time in Venice, Naples, and other Italian cities, he returned to Zllnch m 
1787. Se made at Naples the acquaintance of Tischbein, and of Herder, who was 
makinff a tour of Italy as an attaclie in the service of the duchess of Weiina^ In 179^ he 
visited Goethe at Weimar, and was appointed to a professorship in the Weimar school 
i of design Three years later he revisited Italy, again passing much of his time at 
Naples and Rlorence. In 1797 he returned to Weimar, which became henceforth Ms 
home. He was on intimate terms with the court and the literary men and scholars at 
Weimar, He was honored with the title of Hof rath, and in 1807 was made a (hrector 
the academy there. He continued his intimacy with Goethe, who consulted him on 
all matters of art; and many of the critical portions of Goethe’s works on art, such as 
Kuiist und AlteHhmn, md. WincTcelmanfi und sein Jahrfmndert to liQ credited do 
Meyer. As a painter, his production was scanty. There is an allegorical frieze hwhim 
in the palace at Weimar, and he left a few water-colors, for the most part sketches fronci 
ancient works of art. It was as a writer on the history pd theory of art and par- 
ticularly of Greek and Roman art, that he acquired authority. He published, witk ex- 
tensive annotations of his own, the works of Winckelmann. These notes he ^sub^- 
queatly expanded into a general history of Greek art, which appeared at Dresden in 
1820, under the name of Qeschichte der Bildenden Hmste bei dm Qriechen. A third wh 
ume of this work was |)ublished by Reimer, after Meyer’s death, as G-eschichte der Bil^ 
denden Kunste'bei den QrUcheri urid Edmern. 

MEYEBBEER, Jakob, commonly called Giacomo Meyeebeer, a celebrated musical 
composer of the present age, was the son of a wealthy Jewish banker, and was b. at 
Berlin, Sept. 5, 1794. He was a precocious child, playing tunes on the piano spontane- 
ously (it is said) as early as his fifth year. He began to study dramatic composition un- 
der Bernhard Anselm Weber; and in 1810 entered the school of Vogler at Darmstadt, 
where he formed an intimate friendship with the renowned Karl Maria von Weber, 
While at Darmstadt, he wrote a cantata, GoU und die Natur, Subsequently, he com- 
posed an opera, Jephthah, produced at Munich in 1812; but though warmly admired by 
his friends, Vogler, Weber, and others, it fell flat on the audience, and was considered a 
failure. He now proceeded to Vienna, where he acquired a brilliant reputation as a 
pianist; hut another opera which he produced here by command of the court, JDk beiden 
Khalifen, was no more successful than the previous one. Italian music was the rage at 
the time, and nobody had a chancer who did not imitate Rossini. Meyerbeer was induced 
by his friend Salieri to visit Italy, where he became an enthusiastic convert to tke new 
Italian school, and began the composition of a series of operas which proved highly 
popular. We may mention his JRomilda e Oonstanza (performed at Padua in 1819), 
Semiramide (Tuiiii, 1819), Emma di Besburgo (Venice, 1820), the first of Meyerbeer’s com- 
positions that excited a furor; Mdrgherita d’ Anjou Ernie di Grenada (1823), and 
Grociato (Venice, 1825). The last of these afforded, perhaps, the most decisive proofs of 
the high genius of its author, and was received with great applause in Paris, whither 
Meyerbeer now proceeded, and took up his residence. In 1831, was produced, after 
numerous rehearsals, his Bohert le JDiable, which caused an excitement ‘ ‘ perhaps un- 
paralleled in the history of the Parisian stage;” while it wiis received with nearly as 
great enthusiasm in England, Italy, Austria, and Russia; and in 1836, Les EuguenoU, m 
which he reached the climax of his fame. His next opera, Le Prophke fairly 

sustained his reputation. It was followed by Pierre le Grand (1854), Binorah (1858), and 
H Afrieaine (iW^. Meyerbeer died May 2, 1864 

MEYERS, a co. in s. central Dakota; drained by the s. fork of White river tind by 
the Keyapaha which separates it on the s. from Nebraska; 1400 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 115 — 29 
of foreign birth. The soil is undulating and broken. As the country is very sparsely 
settled, there is little agriculture and no manufacturing. 

MEYR, Mblchiob, 1810—71; h. Germany; educated at Munich and Heidelberg. He 
made his first appearance as a poet, at the age of 25, and as a prose writer three years 
later. His most important works are Storm from the Bies, 1856-60; God and his king- 
dom, 1860, with its sequel, Emilia, 1863; Charles the Bold, 1862; and Talks with an Oaf 
{GrcMan), 1866. 

MEYRICK, Predbeick, b. England, 1826; educated at Trinity college, Oxford, of 
which he was successively scholar, fellow and tutor; graduated in 1847, and has held the 
university offices of select preacher and public examiner. In 1856 he was appointed one 
of the queen’s Whitehall preachers, in 1859 inspector of schools, and in- 1869 became 
rector of Blickling with Erpingham in Norfolk. He was the chief agent in establishing 
the Anglo-Continental Society for making known the principles of the English church in 
foreign countries, and published several controversial treatises in Latin, Spanish, Italian, 
etc. He is the author of Practical Working of the Church in Spain; The Moral Theology 
of the hhurch of Borne; The Outcast and Poor of Londo7i; Plie Wisdom' of Piety; Bui im't 
"'Kingsley Bight after Allf; On Dr. Newman's Bejecimi of Liguori's Doctrine of Equiroca- 
Uon. He has contributed also to Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of ifte Bible, and to the J^aker% 
CommcTdary edited by Canon Cook. 
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_ METEICK, Sir Samuel Eush, ll.d., 1783-1848, b. England; eductod at Oxford. 

.Ue married at the agj of 20, against the wishes of his father, who disinherited him. In 
puDlisiied Ilie History a7id-Ariiiquitie8 of the County of Gardigan, He was now 
called to the bar, and practiced law’' in the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts. In 1814, 
in asswiation with capt, Charles Hamilton Smith, he published a hook on the CoBtume 
of the Origvnal InhaUtants of the British Islands, But Ms chief anticj[uarian ■work did 
not appear till 1824, under the title of A Gritical Enqidry into American A^^mor, in 

3 vols. 4to, He assisted rev. T. D. Bosbroke, in 1825, in the publication of The EneyclO’ 
^d>ia of Antiquities. In the next year, he arranged the arms and armor in the Tower of 
London, and two years later, he perfonned the same service at Windsor castle, at the 
request of George lY. He was knighted by William lY. , in 1832, He had already built 

Goodrich castle on the Wye, a house called Goodrich court, arranged to exhibit his 
<^lection of armor, an account of which is to be found in Joseph Skelton’s 
lumtrations of Ancient Armo^^ In 1836 sir Samuel furnished the text to Henry Shaw’s 
^ecimens of ^ Ancient Furniture. His last important publication was Lewis Hurinds 
JfeaMzc Wales, which appeared in 1846. 

MEZEF, or Mezbne, a river in the n. of European Hussia, rises in the n, of the govern- 
ment of Yologda, and flows n.w^ into the White sea, having a course of about 450 miles. 

• MEZEF, or Mezene, a district t. in the government of Archangel, European Eussia, 
50 m, from the mouth of the river of the same name, remarkable for the salmon and 
herrm^^fisheries which supply St. Petersburg with frozen fish during winter. Pop, 

MEZEEAY, Feancois Etides be, 1610-83; b. in Seez, France; educated in the uni- 
versity of Caen; was for a time m the commissary department of the army. Its labors 
proving^ distasteful, he commenced writing in light literature, and perceiving that his- 
torical literature was not of a high order jU that time, conceived the notion of supplying 
the want. His labors attracted the attention of Richelieu. The first vol. of Ms Mistary 
of France appeared in 1643 in quarto, illustrated. Industrious^ independent, and super- 
cilious towards his predecessors, he produced a work that placed him temporarily at the 
height of fame. Richelieu sustained Mm. In 1651 he had published the 3d vol., and been, 
made a member of the academy. His style is vigorous and original, and though far less 
thorough than modern historians, ‘ * his sagacity often supplies his lack of knowledge.” After 

History of France completed, he made a translation of History of the Turks'' 
by Ghalcondyle. During the wars of the Fronde he mingled in the wordy war of 
pamphlets, poems, madrigals, and satires, with a profuse pen, distinguished more by its 
grossness than its wit; and largely aimed at cardinal Mazarin and his belles nieces. For 
the history of France in the 16th c., which was near to him, he is stM the highest histor- 
ical authority of his time. 

MEZEREOK, the bark of daphne mezereum, Lin. ; daphne gnidum, Lin. ; and dapJine 
laureola, Lin. Natural order thymelacem. These three plants are small shrubs from 2 to 

4 ft. high. Daphne mezereum has rose-red, sessile, fragrant flowers, in small clusters, 
preceding the deciduous leaves. It is indigenoils to hilly and mountainous regions of 
Europe, extending to the Arctic circle and eastward to Siberia. The other two species 
grow ill southern Europe, D. Uureola, spurge laurel, has large evergreen leaves and 
yellowish-green flowers in axillary clusters. D. gnidum flax, has narrow, 
annual leaves, and small white flo-wers in terminal racemes. Mezereon bark occurs in 
commerce in long bands about one-half an in. -wfide and one-twentieth an in. thick, 
folded and tied together in bundles, or rolled up into fiat disks. The dried bark is 
inodorous, but has a persistently acrid and burning taste. The bark of D. gnidum 
darker, and that of D. laureola is more gray and has a greenish bast. They resemble 
mezereon in acridity. The root hark of the three species is the strongest, but the stem 
bark is the more common. It is used as an adjunct to sarsaparilla in making the com- 
pound decoction and the compound extract of that drug. Ancient and modern authori- 
ties assign to mezereon irritant qualities, and it was long ago used as an emetic, purga-, 
live, cholagogue, emmeuagogue, and sudorific. It has produced narcotism and convul- 
sions, acrid and blood-red urine, and death has sometimes followed its experimental use 
on animals. In medicinal doses the decoction causes salivation and increased cutaneoiis 
and mucous secretions, described as having a peculiar odor. A case is recorded of a 
girl upon whose cheek the fresh juice had been rubbed. This was followed by a vesic- 
ular eruption, fever, internal disorders, and after a period of nine months, death. Not- 
withstanding this, it is still used as a local irritant in the form of the juice, and that of 
an ointment It once had a reputation for curing skin diseases. 

MEZIERES, a fortified t. of France, capital of the department of Ardennes, on a bend 
of the Meuse, which washes its walls on two sides, and separates it from Charleville 
(q.v). It was strongly fortified by Yauban, and is defended by a citadel. It communi- 
cates with Charleville by a suspension-bridge. In 1815 the town held out for two months 
against the allies, who besieged it after the battle of Waterloo. Over the n. aisle of the 
church is a bomb-shell, which has been sticking there ever since the town capitulated. 
In 1520 the chevalier Bayard, with 2,000 men, successfully defended it against 40,000 
Spaniards under Charles Y. In the Franco-German war of 1871 Mezieres capituiatod 
after a cannonade of two days. Pop. 76, 5,204. 
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MfiZIERES, Alfred, b. at Rehon on the Moselle in 1826; educated in Paris; pro- 
fessor of foreign literature at Nancy in 1854, and afterwards assistant professor of the 
same in Paris. Among his published works Memoire mr le PelwnetVOsm, 185S; 
SJMlcespmre, ses QiJuvres etses Critiques, 1861 ; PrMecesseurs et Contemporains cU Shakespeare, 
ISGB. The last two works were crowned by the French academy, Qoniempomim ei 
Successors de Shakespeare, 1864; Dante et Vltalie Nomelle, 1865 ; Charades et les Ilomonymes 
on I' Art de sPmiruire eii s^Amusant, 1866 ; Petrarch, 1867 ; and BecUs de r Invasion, Alsace 
et Lorraine, 1871. 

MEZ6-T¥B., a t. of Hungary, on the Berettyo, an affluent of the K5ros, 60 m s w. of 
Debreczen. Pottery is made, and there is an important market Pop. ’67, 20,447> 

1[EZQ,1JITE, the name of two Mexican ti’ees or shrubs, of the natural order leguminosm, 
suborder papilionacem, bearing pods filled with a nutritious pulp. The C'Ommon Mez- 
tiUTTjs {algaroUa glmidulosa) is a small shrub, with stems often decumbent, and armed 
with strong straight spines. It is found in great profusion throughout vast regions, 
chiefly consisting of dry and elevated plains. In dry^ seasons it exiidCvS a great quantity 
of gum (g'tim me^gniie), similar in quality to gum-arabic, which seems likely to become a 
considerable article of commerce, and which has begun to be exported to San Francisco 
from the Iflexican ports on the Pacific.— The Curly Mezquite or Screw Mezquite 
(stromhoearpapubescens), also called Screw Bean and Tournil, although only a shriib 
or small tree, is of gieat value in the wild and desert regions of the western part of 
North America, where it occurs along with willow bushes near springs of water. Its 
wood is used as fuel, and the pulp of its pods for food. The pods are spirally twisted 
into compact ]-igid cylinders, from an inch to an inch and a half in length. 

MEZZO signifies middle, or mean, and is generally used in music in conjunction with 
some other word, as mezzo-forte — moderately loud; mezzo-piano — rather soft; mezza- 
voce — with a moderate strength of tone; mezza-orchestra, with half the orchestra, etc. 
When written alone and applied to the grand piano-forte it denotes that the pedal is to 
be used, avoiding one of the seta of strings 

ME220FANTI, Giuseppe, Cardinal, a remarkable linguist, was b. Sept. 17, 1774, at 
Bologna, where he received his education, and subsequently (1815) received the office of 
university librarian. In 1831 he settled in Rome, and w^as advanced to the dignity of 
moiisignoi'e ; in 1833 he was appointed secretary of the college of the propaganda; then 
keeper of the Vatican library, and in 1838 he was raised to the dignity of cardinal. He 
died Mar. 15, 1849, at Rome. Mezzofanti's European reputation was founded not on any 
literary or learned works that he wrote, but on the almost miraculous extent of his lin- 
guistic acquisitions. Towards the end of his life he understood and spoke fifty-eight 
different tongues. As early, indeed, as 1820 lord Byron called him ** a walking polyglot, 
a monster of languages, and a Briareus of parts of speech.” He was not in the strict 
sense a critical of scientific scholar; yet, although his linguistic skill lay chiefly in verbal 
knowledge, his acquirements in other departments were by no means inconsiderable. 
See BnsselVs Life of Cardinal Mezsof anti {Loud. 1B5S), 

ME2Z0JIT'S0 (Arab. MenzU-Ju8suf, Yil\ei^e of Joseph), a t, of Sicily, in the province of 
Palermo, 18 m. s.s.e. of Palermo city. It is one of the four colonies of Albanians 
who, on the death of Scanclerbeg, in the 15tli c., fled to Sicily to avoid the oppression 
of the Turks. They preserve their language to a great extent, and follow the Greek 
ritual, their priests being allowed to marry; but, except on f^te-days, they are not to be 
distinguished in feature or dress from the peasantry of the rest of Sicily. Pop. 5,700. 

MEZZOTINTO, a style of engraving on copper and steel which was very popular 
during the first half of the 19th c. in England and America, being applied to reproduc- 
tion of works of the masters; and also to the illustration of subjects for the class of gift- 
books known as annuals,” and which were greatly in vogue between 1820 and 1860. 
in rhis style of engraving, which essentially differs from every other, the surface of the 
pi me is first indented or hacked all over by the action of an instrument something like a 
chisel, with a toothed or serrated edge, called a cradle, or mezzotinto grounder. This 
tool, being rocked to and fro in many directions, indents or barbs the plate uniformly 
over its face, and produces what is called the mezzotinto grain or ground. The barb or 
nap thus produced retains the printing-ink; and if m this state of preparation an 
^ impression were taken from the plate upon paper, it would be uniformly of a deep black 
' color. The directions, or as they are technically called, given to the grounding- 
tool are determined by a regulated plan, and for this purpose an ingenious sort of scale 
‘ is used which enables the workman to pass over the plate in almost any number of direc- 
; tions without repeating any^ one of them. The mezzotinto ground being thus laid, it is 
at this period that the business of the artist properly commences. Having traced or 
drawn, with a pencil or other instrument, his outline upon the paper (unless, as is some- 
times the case, this should have been etched by the ordinary process previous to the 
mezzotint ground having been laid), he proceeds to remove the nap or ground, in con- 
formity with the design, from all those parts which are not intended to be perfectly 
black in the impression. The ins'truments required for this purpose are scrapers and 
burmshem; with the former he scrapes away more and more of the ground in proportion 
to the brightness of the light, and the burnishers are used to produce perfect whiteness 
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where It IS required, as the high lights on the forehead or tip of the. nose, ox -white linen 
>n a porta’ait, etc. As the work proceeds it may be blackened with ink, applied with a 
IHiJiter s ball or otherwise, to ascertain the elTecl ; after which the scraping may again he 
proceeded with, the artist taking care always to commence where the strongest lights are 
intended to appear.^ The great faciliti' with which mezzotiuto engravlngcau be executed, 
as eonq3ared with line-oiigraving, -was the principal cause of its popularity in tlie days of 
the height ol: its success. But it also possesses peculiar advantages of richness of color, 
capacity tor broad contrast of liglit and shade, and mellow ness ^of tone, W'hich adapt it 
lor ceif.aio classes of work, and, in its ])roper place, enable it to produce effects not 
otherwise attainable. The richness and depth of the sluidows in this kind of engraving 
an^ measurably balancpi, howevei’, in the coiTes|jODcling poverty of the lights. "^Where 
these occur in masses in mezzotinto-engi'aving the effect is cold and unsatisfactory. At 
first copper was used in the production of inezzotiiito-engraving, but steel plates eventu- 
ally superseded them, on accuuiil of the greater scope wdiich its hardness afforded to the 
tools employed, and also the very much larger capacity for impressions of steel plates. 
The legend which associates the nanie of prince liupmt wdth the discovery of the art 
•of mezzotinto-engraving is an interesting one; and, as the Italians say, si non e vero, e ben. 
iromto. It is said that the prince observed one morning a soldier engaged in cleaning his 
musket, removing from it the rust which the night-dew had occasioned; and perceiving 
upon it, as he thought, some resemblance to a figure, it occurred to him whether or not, 
by corroding or grounding plate all over in a manner resembling the rust, he might not 
aftorwariis scrape away a design upon it, from w'hich impressions might be obtained. It 
is alleged that he succeeded, and thereby accomplished the invention. Unfortunately for 
the claim set forth in behalf of prince Rupert, it has been proven groundless, and the 
prince is accused of having learned the art from its original inventor or discoverer. This 
was Louis von Siegen, a lieiit.col. in the service of the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and 
Ms first work which was published was a xjortrait of the princess Ameiia-Elizabeth of 
Hesse, proofs of which before letter bear the date 1642, or fifteen j’-ears anterior to the 
'earliest of prmce Rupert’s dates. This method of illustration was not only adopted by 
sir Joshua Reynolds, but even employed in so important a -work as Turner’s Liber Sfudi- 
OTum. In the United States the mezzotinto style was a favorite with magazine pub- 
lishers in the early days of that kind of literature, being introduced from England by 
-John Sartain, an expert mezzotint engraver, in 1880. He published Sartain's Magmine, 
illustrated after this -fashion. See Exgrating, 

MdLIlT, a t. of Russia, in the government of Tchernigov, 125 m. n.n.e. of the town 
of Tchernigov. There is a large cloth-factory, and a considerable number of German 
families. Fop, ’67, 5,842. 

MHEHBIGUITJ, a t. of British India, in the territory of Glide, 90 m. s.e. of Lucknow, 
Z m. s. of the right bank of the river Saee. It is a busy, thriving place, with a popula 
tion estimated at 20,000. 

MHOW, a t. of British India, in the territory of Indore, IB m. s.w. of the town of 
Indore, near the Yindhyan mountains, on an eminence on the Gumber river. Near it 
:are the cantonments, which have altogether the appearance of a European town, having 
a church with steeple on an eminence, a spacious lecture-room, a well-furnished library, 
and a theater. They are situated at an elevation of 2,019 ft. above the sea, and are occu- 
pied hy a considerable force. On the 1st of July, 1857, the sepoys mutinied hero during 
ilie gi’eat rebellion of that year. 

MIA'CO. See Miako. 

MIAGAO, a t. in the island of Paiiay, one of the Philippine isles, in the province of 
Iloilo. The inhabitants, who are industrioms, comfortable, and well educated, are esti' 
mated at 81,000 in number. 

MIA'EO, or Kioto, now called Sat-Kiyo; the ancient capital of Japan, situated in the 
M.w. of the island of Nipon. Broad and clean streets cross each other at right angles, 
and the houses are mostly of the better class. During the double rule in Japan it was 
the residence of the mikado, then only the spiritual emperor, and was and is the strong- 
hold of the national religion. Some of the temples are of great size and splendor. In 
1868 the great revolution broke out; the shogun, or temporal ruler, was deposed; and 
fhe mikado, -who was no-w invested with complete authoiity, both temporal and spiritual, 
removed his court to Tedo. Most of the aristocratic, dwellings are consequently ten- 
antless, and the population in 1876 was only 374,496, Miako is still, however, the seat 
of considerable trade with the interior. It is also a center of Japanese literature and art, 
and is well provided with public schools for boys and girls. It is famed for the manu- 
facture and dyeing of silks. Miako is connected by railway with Osaca and Hiogo. 

MI ALL, Edward, b. England, 1829; educated at the Protestant dissenters’ college in 
Wymondley, Herforishire, ivhere be studied for the ministry. He "was for three years a 
minister of tlie Independent church at Ware, and was afterwards settled in the same 
• capacity at Leicester, in 1841 he left Leicester for London, where he established the 
Womonformist, which lie still owns and edits, and wliich^ remains the chief organ of the 
English dissenters. He contested, unsuccessfully, a seat in parliament in 1845 and 1?847 ; 
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Ibut was returned from Rochdale in 1853. He was defeated in 1857, hut sat for Bradford 
from 1869 to 1874. He is a leader of the movement for the disestahlishment of the Eng- 
lish church, and a supporter of universal suffrage. The adherents of the views which he 
represents gave him, in 1873, a purse of £10,000 in recognition of his services as editor 
and member of parliament in behalf of complete civil and religious equality. He has 
written a number of works in support of his ideas — Vmos of the Voluntary BrvmipU^ 

■ published in 1845; BtM&B of Noriconformity, 1848; The British Churches in JMation to the 
British People, 1849 ; Title-Deeds of the Ghurch of England to her Parochial Endowments, 
1861. Of a less polemical character is his An Editor off the Line; or Wayside Mimngs and 

' Bernmiscences, 1865. 

HIA'MI, a river of Ohio, United States of America, rises by several branches in the 
western center of the state, and after a s.s.w. course of 150 m. through one of the rich- 
est regions of America, and the important towns of Dayton and Hamilton, empties 
itself into the Ohio river 20 m. w. of Cincinnati. It is sometimes called the Great 
Miami, to distinguish it from the Little Miami, a smaller river, which runs parallel to it^ 
15 to 25 m. e., through the Miami valley. 

MIAMI, a CO. in n. Indiana, crossed centrally by the Wabash and Erie canal, the- 
Evansville and Terre Haute railroad, the Eel River railroad, and the Indianapolis, Peru 
and Chicago, and Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis railroads; 380 sq.m.; pop. '80, 
24,083 — 22,843 of American birth, 240 colored. It is drained by the Wabash, Eel, and 
Mississinewa rivers, and Pipe creek. Its surface is generally level, the banks of the 
rivers rising much higher than the interior plains; a large proportion being covered 
with hard wpod forests, oak openings, and groves of sugar-maple trees. Its soil is fer- 
tile, especially the bottom lands, producing tobacco, wool, Irish and sweet potatoes, wine, 
dairy products, hops, flax, maple sugar, sorghum, honey, and grain. Stock raising is 
extensively carried on, and there is much valuable water power. Its manufactories 
include a brewery, woolen factories, cabinet-making establishments, and manufactories 
of carriages, lumber, furniture, cigars, agricultui'a! implements, etc. Seat of justice, 
Peru. 

MIAMI, a CO. in e. Kansas, having the state line of Mississippi for its a boundary;, 
intersected centrally by the Kansas City, Fort Scott and Gulf railroad, and the Osage 
branch of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, forming a junction at Paola; 600 sq.m. ; pop. 

• '80, 17,818—16,677 of American birth, 902 colored. Its surface is undulating and spreads 
out into broad prairies with a small proportion of woodland. It is drained by the Osage 
river, or Marais des Oygnes, and Peoria, Wea, and Pottawatomie creeks. Live stocjk is 
raised, and the fertile soil produces Indian corn, oats, wheat, potatoes, wool, and the 
products of the dairy. Limestone is the foundation of the soil, and it contains beds of 
bituminous coal; petroleum is also found. Among its manufactories are carriage shops-, 
and it has saw-mills, and wind-mills for grain. Seat of justice, Paola. 

MIAMI, a CO. in s.w. Ohio, intersected by the Great Miami rivei*, and drained by 
Greenville and Stillwater creeks; 400 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 36,178-— 34,039 of American birth, 
1,176 colored. It is traversed by the Dayton and Michigan railroad, and the Cohirobus, 
Chicago and Indiana Central-railroad, crossing it centrally, and forming a junction at 
Piqua, and the Miami and Erie canal, following the general course of the lI)ayton and 
Michigan railroad, and the Great Miami river. Its surface is undulating and well 
wooded, particularly in the e. portion. It has limestone quarries in the w., and the soil 
having generally an under-stratum of Silurian limestone, is very fertile, and produces 
large quantities of fruit, grain, tobacco, wool, Irish and sweet potatoes, dairy products, 
flax, maple sugar, ^ sorghum, and honey. Live stock is an important commodity. The 
extensive hydraulic power of the river is utilized, and its trade in grain is considerable. 
Among its manufactories are tanneries, distilleries, breweries, spring- wagon and wheel 
I works, macliine shops, and oil mills; other manufactures are carriages, furniture, wool, 
clothing, brick, and metallic wares. Seat of justice, Troy. 

MIAMI S, a tribe of Indians of the great Algonquin family, and whose habitat was in 
the nei^borhood of Green, bay (Wisconsin) as early as 1658, when they were found there 
by the French. They were also discovered in 1670 about the Fox river, to the number 
of 8,000, and disclosing social and tribal conditions of a more elevated character than 
those usual among the tribes so far north. They occupied a village of houses made of 
raatting, and surrounded by a palisade; and their chief displayed several of the adjuncts 
of rank and authority. Later, this tribe was collected on the St. Joseph’s river, and in 
leas they were at war with the Sioux and the Iroquois at the same time, being aided by 
the Illinois, who were friendly to them, in their struggle with the latter. They afterwards 
' became inimical to the French, and made overtures to the English, being by this time 
engaged in a war with the Hurons, and threatening the Ohippewas. The M'iamis were 
m fact a warlike tribe, and not a little aggressive. In 1705 the French brought about a 
war between them and the Ottawas. Finally, when the French and English war broke 
o^t, they were in doubt to which side to ally themselves, but generally supported the 
, , English and made depredations on the French. Yet when the French were driven out 

■ - of that part of the country the Miamis united with Pontiac in the capture of the British 

lorts, bt. Josopli s and Miami : and when the American revolution began they opposed: 
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tile patriots and sided witli tlie FniHk'h A-pf , 

coutmued to oppose the settU-ment^of Hip of the revolutionurr war tlie^' 

necessary to sen^ a force S st hem ^“ 5 ®- “"J « 1^90 ,t was fomd 

success veered from one side trilif<^^ker ftnfn ti* » ^ “ tt’Wch 

continued until 1795, whenpeace was made ^ a recoucmation, and hostiUtv 

only about 1500 warriors and -ifter “We to put in the fleli 

importance. They now cede lid, dwindled in nuSs Md 

but the new modeV ^^>Wtsh river and the Ohio state Ibe 

pleted their degradation. Tlieir naturally 1 * 'I ¥ d’*-' annuity system com- 

he inroads effected by an idle life if character succumbed to 

though they broke into action and athcld the whil intoxicating liquors: and 
ancient spint had deserted them, and thelrconffirtll^-f'^ o“® occasions, their 
entire number amounted only to between t them nothing. In 1893 their 

reseivations. They gradually ceded all their‘land*ftn tbp^T^^Q threedifferent 
they were removed to the neighborhood of the fnrt ? ®' So/ermnent, and in 184« 

numbered only 350 soul, -inH wo^ a" • ”5 ,™® Leavenworth agency. They then 
year 1873 the 

the Quapaw reservation. ^ number, were finally placed on 

sub“ed|h?s^nSc;ao™®ifl 63 r^|fe°**^ tribe of Indians, who 

tiers of Massachusetts, and assisted theni diwfw tUp p fnendly terms with the early set- 
^■0 expedition against Uncas the Mohe^an chip? *hnt^ equot war. In 1643 he conducted 
at Norwich, Conn. Uncas surremderei? Wm^-nfA o * "“successful, and was captured 
united colonies, and his execution being^X^Vhtif”'^® conimissionere of the 
spot where he was captured, known ^ lac ^““hawked on the 

memoration of the event was set up in ^ “ “““"ment in com 

expe^fc?t/aU a|es thmhSef^s anlSLi^fT M^arix. It is proved by the 
certain diseases, esfieciallv the varinu, Wtween marshy districts and 

exact nature of’thiSoi a 4 S and and remittentiver; but the 

extrication depend, are even 41- thi on which its formation and 

neither heat nor moisture for the crews^of established. It is clearly 

distance from land, are usually very healtlu- nm- S oruising* in the tropics at a 
marsli, for the gases collected bv m.’ ^ J^nown gas extricated from tlie 

and carbureted hydrogen) may be insDired (oarbomc acid, nitrogen, oxygen, 

biing those produced "by malaria « ! an^^ symptoms resem- 

noxious agent is a product of vef»’eta&]e established fact that the 

of heat and moisture. That ^o'etnhlp eond^ 

inferred from various oircu 4 ta^W^^^ the source of the poison is 

nowhere so powerful as in Ai^pUp! L a »i example, this special morbific influence is 
in their floodlrfeg down die 4 *™?ical rivei-s which, 

upon the subsidence of the waterq qrp &<■ vegetable remains, which, 

sHSiwS^iliprSs 

^TiSt^LfoL^teSr welWcared ikand oftarbatesf S 

othCT chemists) does it give evidence of the presence of any organic body 

Mh ssr.fa £ cs,r.,* tofS’rSL^'Sitsii ,f 

ttaf fe ^furo^ S Walcheren ex^to. ,t appelix 

lhat m liurope the horizontal spread of marsh-miasmata over fresb water is less \han 




lU)Oi) ft.; bat over salt water— at all events, in the tropics— the horizontal range Is 
gi’eaier, 'rae ozteiit to whicli the poison may spread lioi‘izoiiiall.v over Jujjd is u ruuds 
more complicated question, and depends, to a great extent , upon tlie nature of the Boll. 
The (*Jfect of trees in intercepting miasmata is very I'einarknhie, and is probably dm* 
])artlv to their condensing the vapors of the marsh, and pjirtly to their altering the direc- 
tion of the current of air. Pope Benedict XIV. caused a wood to be etd down whid) 
sep;ivated ViHatri from the Pontine marshes, and in consequence, tor many years, there 
was a most, severe and fatal fever in a district previously lieallhy; and U)e same results 
have ill many other cases followed the removal of trees. 

In distiicis where this poison exists it is found by (experience that those wiu) go out 
of their hou'ies only during the day, after the nmrn ing f(.)gs have dispersed, and before 
the evening mists appear, often escape the had eifects; and a full lueid, with a IV w graim 
of quUiiimC should be taken before exposure to tiie morning air by travelers in a nialari. 
ous district. 

Dr. Wood of Pliiladclpliialms pointed out tin* cxlra ordinary and v(*ry impegtant fuck 
that m;asnia.ta are neutralized, decomposed, (jr in some other way rendered innoeiiouH 
by the air of large cities. Though mularious diseases may rage around a city, and (;ven 
invade the outskirts, yet they are unable to penetrate into the interior, arid individualH 
wlio never leave the thickly-built parts almost alway.s es(*ape. \\ hat it is in the air of 
the chy which is thus incompatible with malnrhk ly unknown; but v(ay })robahly it is 
coniiechid with the results of combustion, for the fire and vsmoke of camps are asserted lo 
liav’-e laid the same effects. See Malaria. 

MTAITLIS, Andreas V'”OKOS, 1770—1835, b. Greece; adhered to the Greek revolution- 
ists in 1801, and the next year, was put in command of the Greek Heel. In March of 
that year, he defeated a Turkish squadron at Patras, and in September, another squadron 
near'Spezzia, In 1825 he burned the fleet commanded by Ibrahim Pasha near Modon. 
He left tlie service in 1827, upon the appointmient of lord Goclmane, jib his BU]>erior in 
eojiunanJ. lie was soon restored to his old rank, and stationr^d at the harbor of Poros. 
He pardcipalcd in the insurrection of 1831, and burned the fleet under his eonrmand at 
Poros, to keep it out of the hands of the Russians, ile was indicted iVr lixntson, but the 
proceedings came to nothing. In 1832 the naval stations in the xirchipelago were placed 
in his charge. Soon after, he was made vice-admiral 

MIAITTSE, the aborigines or hill-tribes of China. Prom the dawn of Chinese history, 
we find the people of the plains contending against those of the high lands, and to tiie 
present day the hardy mountaineers have maintained their independence. Tliey consist 
of numerous tribes, occupying large portions of Kwang-se, Kwei-chow^ Yiin-nan, Bze- 
cimeu, and adjacent provinces. ■ Soma of them own Chinese sv/ay; other tribes are 
absolutely independent. They are smaller in size and stature, and have shorter necks, 
and iliciV features are somewhat more angular than the Chinese. Tlieir dialectH Jire 
various, and wholly different from the Chinese. Dr. Maegowau describes them as skillful 
in the manufaclure. of swords. He ha.s shown that tiie Mhiutsc of Western China and 
tJie Kannis or hili-tribes of Biumah are identical, — Reports of Dr. Maegowan’s Lectures. 

MIA'YA, a market-town of North-west Hungary, on the Miava, an affluent of tlie 
Morava, 48 m. e.n e.of Presburg city. There are" manufaettues of woolen cloth and 
bagging, and hemp and flax are cultivated. Pop. ’69, 9,637. 

MI'GA, (from the same root with Lat. rmeo, to glitter), a mineral consisting essentially 
of a silicate of ahimma., with which are combined wmall proportions of silicates of potash, 
soda, luida, oxide of iron, oxide of manganese, etc,, according to which and the some- 
what viiryiug external characters, nnmerous Hpecies iiave been constituted by mineralo- 
gists Gon.Mo.N Mcca, also called Potash Mica, contains ti notable but. variable propor- 
tion of Silicate of potash; it contains also a lit.lle fluorine. It is a widelv diffu.sed and 
plentiful mineral, entering largely into the composition of granite, mica-skte, and some 
other rocks, veins and Assures of which it also often fills up. It has a strong, and often 
almost m(4.allic luster. It is remarkable for the rcadineys with vt^hicU it splits into thin 
elastic plates, wdiich are generally transparent. Tlie thmnoss and elasticity of fhesi' 
plates readily distinguish them from those of talc, and of the laminated variety of gyp- 
sum; they are also devoid of the greasy feel of talc. They are sometimes not more than 
one 300,000th part of an inch in thickness, are generally quite transparent, and are there- 
fore much used in setting objects for the microscope. "Plates of Mica of large size are 
also used in Siberia, Peru, and Mexico as' a substitute for glass in windows. Large 
plates,'oft cn a yard in diameter, are found in these countries, and in Norway and Sweden. 
Mica is ad vaotageously substituted for glass in lanterns, as it bears sudden changes of 
temperature better than glass, and in ships-of-wmr, as it is not liable to lie broken on the 
discharg'.^ of cannon. Another use of Mica is for making an artificial avanturine; it is 
also emplo.i?cd in a powdered state to give a brilliant appearance to walls, and as a sand 
to sprmkie bn writing. In the state of a very fine powder, it k known as Oafs QoU. or 
Oafs accordingto its color. It is usually colorless, but sometimes white, gray, 

green, red, lirown, black, and rarely yellow, owing to the presence of iron, manganese 
chrome, fluorine, etc , in its composition. It is sometimes found in beautiful crystals^ 
which iim generally rhombic or six-sided tables. Lithia Mica, or Lepidolitb contains 
hthia in small proportion, It= is. often of a rose color, or a peach-blossom color. It h 
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Mica, or Places in Britain.— MAONEsrA 

green: ’ mague.sia as aimnina. It is olieu dark 


“■'-■‘'fioie coaiemporarT witli Isaiah, and Hosea. 
menciug- wiih ‘Mlc^rve /‘I divisible hito tlu-ee parts, eaeJi oom- 
cveu a progressive devel’oDmeiu'of ide^in^T^*^’- "'*''1*®''^. other and showing 
Samaria (Israel) the daivna- -m l sui ide mmd ui the writer. The destnietiou of 
rulers, the puuMuneuts captivity pi Judah; the wickeiluess of the 

Jehovah’s ‘‘controversv whh di tin; glorious restoration of the theocraw; 

exhortations, and his sublime Droroisi^ -ic?”'™* ot their sms, his waruings, his 
Micah’s priinhecies wS ebof torgiveness. tonn the priiieipal points of 

Babvlonim. evit tn’.. I'y. Skalmaueser, ttenuaclierih, tlie 


iTrrM Tj - - -r -'-'.'vsAAs.. v/x huid writer. 

iSdivU;;t&tothreeS^us''elehbt5’nni^^^^ 

10 all the people, describe the comiS^ of tfie L.wd in iud.™enrnn 

iLimiT iivn" II* addressed to the heads and princes of the Decide enn 

tl e nnnr fn rupactty. and declare that as they had been de.Tto the «-v of 

die poot m their wrongs, they too shall call on the Lord but will not he he-, rd ^n?! 
alse pophets also who had deceived others should themselves be made ashamed 

shall* be^m-irked 1 )v®difine°°t liis government, it is dwlared 

aU the ea tl nU vdi T^e^^^ I’® 

andouthemouuksto'hVwilt^s°of^ 

righteousness. The ^’ople, answering, complain that 
hat he asks of dtTe r? '<> be borne, and the Lord in reply myl 

tl ev ht^f-dud t »“d walk humbly with God. ^That 

fmmd in ^helr hoiiSs '’hv'^tbe J ®b®wn by the treasures of wickednes.s 

weights ffo tw * • 1 nieasiiro.s used, the false balances, the deceitful 

slnniieViit fl,®®™? P“*''®bments will be inflicted; the wheat, the oil, and. wine 

•milt of nhVhw«.=T,f ti? mourns Ihe justice of the sentence, and acknowledges die 
.1 the people who do evil with both hands earnestly, the best of them 

, beini, sharp as briers and thorns. Yet he waits for the salvation of the Lord triurnnhm''*' 

will oertainly be manifested and in his faithfulness Ihieh 

\ 11 peitoim all that he iiad promised with an oath to Abraham in the days of old. 

to 1770-1844 b. Italy; after prolonged travels, devoted himself 

T?^ aicrneology. His most important work is his Italia amnU il Bominm 
deRomawi. It was published under that title in 1810, and a revised edition wit 
sive changes, appeared in 1832, as Storia degU AnticM Pojioli Italiam Ramil Roeiiette 
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almost entirely of the thin and sliming plates or scales of mica, and from this it nas^es 
! ^ gradations into clay-slnte. The cpiartz occurs pure in thin layers like vein 

tfmi F some districts abundant in this rock, making up a large propor- 

tion of the whole mass. Mica-schist is believed to be a highly altered shale m chiv 
deposit the component minerals, including the garnets^ to have been developeti 
metamorphic action from materials already existing in the unil- 
teied stiata. In many places the mica-sclust has a finely corrugated or wavy structure. 

MICASLA TE, a variety of mica-schist (q. v ) containing more clayey matter than 
that which generally pjisses under the name of schist, and also having the micaceous 
scales more Unely divided, so that they are scarcely visible by the unaided eye Fmcit 
designate a condition midway between mica-schist and 
cia)/ slate, Ilgdronuca $ckist, or slate, is a thin, schistose ri^Kjk consisting principally of 
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hydrous mica, with occasionally more or less quartz, and having a greasy feel, like talc 
(q.v.); whitish to pale green, and darker, in color, pearly to glistening luster. It us<3d 
to he called talcose slate, but contains no talc, as shown by Dr. C. Dewey. There are 
several varieties. 

MICHAEL, THE Archangel, meaning in Hebrew, “ Who is like QoeV ' in Scripture a 
prince among the angels, whom the Divine Being, that appeared to Daniel in human 
form, described as a guardian of the Jewish people co-oppating with him in their behalf, 
thwarting the efforts of their human adversaries and resisting aJso the schenies of Satan 
against tliem. This is in accordance with other Scripture teachings concerning the angel 
Jehovah as directing the history of Israel and concerning the angels as subject to him 
in the work of redeeming men. In the epistle of Jude Michael is called the archangel, 
and it is said concerning him that wheii, contending with the devil, he disputed about 
the body of Moses, he durst not bring against Satan a railing accusation, but said, Tlie 
Lord rebuke thee.” Some interpret this passage as affirming a dispute about the literal 
body of Moses which the Lord buried in a sepulcher unknown to men. Others regard 
the “body of Moses” as a symbolical phrase for the Mosaic law and institutions, in 
accordance with the common usage among Chi’istians in speaking of die eluirch as the 
“ body of Christ.” In the hook of Eevelation, xii. 7-9, in language which is symbolical 
whatever its precise significance may be, it is declared fhat “there was war in heaven: 
Michael and his angels fought |,gainst the dragon and his angels, wlio prevailed noir, 
neither was their place found any more in heaven. And tlie great dragon was cast out, 
that old serpent, called the devil and Satan, who deceiveth the whole world : lie was cast 
out into the earth, and his angels w^ere cast out with him.” The nature and method of 
this war against Satan are not explained; the fact itself is revealed with that mysterious 
vagueness which hangs over all angelic ministration, but also with positiveness. In 
uddition to what the Scriptures reveal concerning the archangel there arc various legends 
connected with his canonization as a saint in the church of Borne, where his fevStival, 
called Michaelmas, is celebrated on Sept. 29. In legendary art he is represented as young 
and beautiful, winged, in armor, bearing the shield and lance, with bis foot on the evil 
one, ready to pierce and bind him.« An old English gold coin bearing his image was 
therefore culled an “angel.” Of such Shakespeare speaks, when he says of a rich man, 

“ he hath a legion of angels” in his purse. 

jlillOHAEL, the name of six emperors of Constantinople. — I. succeeded to the throne 
on the death of Stauracius, in 811, who conducted a war agaiUvSt the Bulgarians, and was 
a great and just monarch; he was deposed by Leo, the Armenian, a gen. in his service, 
818, and retiring to a monastery, passed the remainder of his life in devotional exercises. 
— was born in upper Phrygia, of an obscure family, but was ennobled by Leo, the 
Armenian. The latter, however, appears to have become angered against him, and 
imprisoned and condemned him to death. His life was saved by the assassination of 
Leo, and Michael was crowned emperor, 820. He was cruel and arbitrary; and his 
attempt to force his subjects to celebrate the Jewish Sabbath and passover brought about 
a revolt on the part of his gen. Euphemius, who proclaimed himself emperor. The 
rebellious gen. •was slain near Syracuse, in Sicily. Michael was surnamed “the stam- 
merer.” During his reign the Saracens of Spain wu-ested the island of C^njte from the 
empire, and in 827 the Aglabite Saracens seized Sicily. Michael died, 829,— III suc- 
ceeded his father, Theophilus, in 842, under the regency of his mother, Theodora, whom 
he ^compelled, wdth her daughters, to enter a convent. In his reign the Russians first 
appedr as foes to the empire; and the foundation for the separation of the eastern ami , 
w^estern churches was laid by a quarrel between the patriarch Photius and the pojie 
Nicholas I. Michael was assassinated by Basil the Macedonian in 867. — IV. surnamed 
the Paphlagottian, from the place of his birth, was raised to the throne by the empress 
2oe, who, on account of her infatuation for him, murdered her husband He w^as suc- 
cessful in wars against the Saracens and Bulgarians, but retired to a monastery, where 
he died in 1041.— Y. succeeded the Hst-named, wdio was his uncle. Having exiled the 
empress Zoe, who desired to marry him, he wms overthiwn by the people, and after 
having his eyes put out, was sent to a monastery. — VI. succeeded the empress Theodora 
in 1056, but retained the throne only a year, when he was compelled to resign in favor 
of Isaac Oomnenus, wffiile he retired to a monastery. Michael VI. was surnamed Btrati- 
oticus, and with him the Macedonian dynasty became extinct, Ms successor b<?ing of the 
family Comneni. 

MICHAEL, or Mikail, ROMAHOPF. See Romanoff, ante. 

MICHAEL VI., surnamed Pal^ologus, emperor of Constantinople. See Pal/E- 

0LOGXTS. , 

MICHAEL AHGtELO (BTTOHAHOTTI), who, in an age wdien Christian art had reached 
its zenith, stood almost unrivaled as a jpainter, sculptor, and architect, was born in 1474 
at Chiusi, in Italy. He Was, of noble origin, diaving descended on his mother’s side from 
the ancient family o^f Canoss'a, in Tuscany, while the Buonarotti had long been associated 
with places of trust In the Florentine republic. Micliael Angeld learned the rudiments 
of painting from Bertoldo, a pupil of Domenico Ghirlandaio; and having been admitted 
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M a student into tlie seminary was established by Lorenzo the Magnificent for the 
study of ancient art in connection with the collections* of statuary in the Medfccan gar- 
dens, he attracted the notice of Lorenzo by the artistic skill with which he had restored 
the mumated head of a laughing faun, and was received into the palace of the IMedici, 
where he spent several years. ^ Lorenzo’s death in 1492, and the temporary reverses 
Medici family in consequence of the incapacity of his successor, Piero, 
led Michael x4.ngelo to retire to Bologna, whence he soon removed to Borne, whither his 
iame had preceded him. His earliest original works were a kneeling angel, executed for 
the grave of St. Dominic, at Bologna; the statues of Bacchus and David at Florence; 
and a magnificent group representing the Matsr Dolorosa^ which was placed in St. 
Peter s, at Rome. Hext in order of time, and, according to some of his contemporaries, 
first in merit, ranks Michael Angelo’s great carioou for the ducal palace at Florence, 
which, together with the pendant executed by Leonardo da Vinci, has long since per- 
iv^ed This work, which represented a scene in the wmrs \vith Pisa, when a number of 
young Florentines, while bathing in the Arno, are surprised by an attack of the Pisans, 
showed so marvelous a knowledge of the anatomical development of the human figure, 
and sueh extraordinary facility in the poTvers of execution, that it became a stud}^ for 
artists of every land, and by its excellence created a new era in art. Pope Julius II. 
called Michael Angelo to Rome, and commissioned him to make his monument, which 
was to he erected within St. Peter’s. Although this work was never completed on the 
ct^lossal scale on which it had been designed, and 'was ultimately erected in the church, 
of St. Pietro^ ad Vincula, it is a magnificent composition, and is memorable for having 
giving occasion to the reconstruction of St. Peter’s on its present sublime plan, in order 
the better to adapt it to the colossal dimensions of the proposed monument. The pope 
insisted upon Michael Angelo painting with his own hand the ceiling of the Sistine 
chapel, and, although unwillingly, he began in 1508, and completed within less than two 
years his colossal task, which proved one of the most marvelous of his vrorks. The 
subjects of these cartoons are^ taken from the hook of Genesis, while between these and 
' the representations of the persons of the Savior’s genealogy are colossal figures of the 
■ prophets and sibyls. Michael Angelo’s genius was too often trammeled by the umvorthy 
tasks in which Leo X. and successive popes engaged him, the foraier having, employed 
him tor years in excavating roads for the transportation of marble from Carrara, and in 
other ignoble labors. The Florentines and Bolognese vied with the pontiffs in trying 
to secure his services ; and to his skill as an engineer Florence was indebted for the plans 
of the fortifications by which she was enabled for a prolonged time to resist the attempts 
of the Medici to recover po.ssession of the city after their expulsion from it. On the sur- 
render of Florence, he returned to Rome, 'where his great picture of the last judgment 
was painted for the altar of the Sistine chapel. This colossal fresco, nearly 70 feet in 
height, which was completed in 1541, was regarded by contemporary critics as having 
surpassed all his other works for the unparalleled powers of invention and the con- 
supamate knowledge of the human figure which it displayed. After its completion, 
Michael xlngelo devoted himself to the perfecting of St. Peter’s, which, by the touch of 
.his genius, was converted from a mere Saracenic hall into the most superb model of a 
Christian church. He refused all remuneration for this labor, which he regarded as a 
service to the glory of God. Michael Angelo died in 1563, at Rome, but his remains 
were removed to Florence, and laid 'within the church of Santa Croce. His piety, 
benevolence, and liberality made him generally beloved; and in the history of art, no 
name shines with a more unsullied luster than that of Michael Angelo. — See Vasari’s 
ViU deyPitton (English translation), and Lives by Duppa (1806), I-ftirford (1857), and 
Wilson (1876). 

MICHAEL BRADACIUS, the first Moravian bishop, at first a Hussite priest at Zam- 
berg in the eastern part of Bohemia, in the middle of the loth century. When the 
Moravian brethren left the national church and established a ministry of their O'wn, 
Michael having joined them was sent with two other priests to a Waldensian colony on 
the frontier of Bohemia and Austria for the purpose of securing the episcopacy. They 
were consecrated the first bishops of the Bohemian brethren. A church council was 
organized of which Michael was constituted the president. After a while he resigned, 
and Matthias of Kunw^alde became president. 

MIGHAELIS, Johann David, one of the most eminent and learned biblical scholars 
of the 18th c., was b. on Feb. 27, 1717, at Haile, where his father, Christian Benedict 
Michaelis, a theologian and orientalist of some distinction, was a professor. After com- 
pleting his studies at Ms native university he traveled in England and Holland, where 
he made the acauamtance of several celebrated scholars. In 1745 he became a professor 
of philosophy at Gottingen, and took an active part in the formation of a scientific asso- 
ciation there. From 1753 to 1770 he was one of the editors of the G-dUinger gekhrten 
Anzeigen, and for some years he filled the office of librarian to the university. During 
the seven years’ war he was occupied in making preparations for an expedition of dis- 
covery in Arabia, which was afterwards made by Xiebuhr. In the latter years of Ms life 
he was almost always in the professorial chair or at his desk He died on Aug. 22, 1791. 
Michaelis was a man of vast attainments in history and archseology, and Ms labors were 
.of groat importance in the departments of biblical exegesis and history. He may be 
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regarded as ara©ng the earliest of the critical school of German theologians, but he lived 
at too eaiily a period to acquire anything like a consistent or systcraalic theory of the gene- 
sis of tiie 'Hebrew Scriptures. Me loved to rationalize in dcltiils, and was never quit® 
certain what to think about inspiration; at all events, he seeks eonsiiintly to prove how 
thoroughly human the Mosaic legislation was, though he does not exactly deny its claims 
to being considered a Divine revelation. Many of his pupils became professors, and 
disseminated his principles through the German universities. 

Michaelis’s chief works in die QdttUchen Sohnftendes Neiieii BiindeB 

(2 vols. Gbtt. 1750; English by bishop Marsh); his MomlHcJieB Mecht (6 vols. Fraiikf, 
1770-75; English by Dr. Alexander Smith, 1814); and hX^ Moral (3 vols. Gott. 1792- 
1823). vSee his Lehemhesehreibung mn Ihm JSelbst AbgefanBi (Einteln luid Lelp. 1793). 

MI CHAEIMAS DAISY. See Astbb. 

MICHAELMAS DAY, one of the English quarter-days for payment of rent by tenants 
—viz., Sept. 29. Michaelmas term is one of the four legal terms during which the Eng- 
lish court.s of law and equity sit daily for dispatch of business. It begins on tlie 2d and 
ends on the 25th of November. Michaelmas head court is the name given in Scotland to the 
annual meeting of heritors or freeholders of each county to revise the roll of freeholders, 
the duties being now discharged by the commksioners of supply. 

MICHAELMAS DAY (ante), a day set apart according to the Eoman Catholic church 
to offer thanks to God for the benefits received by the ministry of angels, and cali^^ 
Alichaelmas in honor of St. Michael the archangel, whose power and vigilance saved 
the church from her enmnies. The feast of St. IVOchaei or Michaelmas was instituted, 
according to Bra<.ly, in 487, and Sep. 29 wms fixed for the celebration, the day on which 
St. Michael’s church on Mount Garganus was dedicated. There is a tradition that this 
feast was instituted by Alexander, bishop of Alexandria. There was a superstition in the 
10th c. that on every Monday morning St. Michael held high mass in the eluirches. The 
Greek and other eastern churches, the church of England, and some other refonned 
churches, continue to observe the feast of St. Michael, in order, as Wheatly says in his 
book 07h the Common Pra^/fir/'that the people may know what benefits Christians receive 
by the ministry of angels. ” 

MIGHAHD, Jose:?h Fran90is, 1767-1839 ; b. in Savoy, educated in the ecclesiastical 
college of Bourg; at 19 employed in a book-store at Lyons; author, the following year, 
of Voyage au Mont Blanc, followed by other essays. In 1790 he had the good fortune 
to meet the comtess Fanny de Beauhaenais who persuaded him to go to Paris, where ha 
became a hearty follower of Voltaire and Rousseau, espoused republicanism by the force of 
the current around Mm, but was at heart, and by his social liens remained, a conservative 
and royalist. After the fall of Robespierre he contributed to the QuoUdi&mu articles so 
squarely favoring the restoration that it became necessary for him to leave Paris. He- 
was arrested, condemned to death, esca^^ed, and passed 'four years in Switzerland and 
south Prance, occupied in light literary work. Returned to Paris in 1799; in 1803 pub- 
lished the poem Printemps d!un Promit. In 1806, in partnership with a younger brother, 
a printer, he undertook the great work Biographic Moderne in which the public men 
who were actively engaged in the great revolution were painted with dark colors. 
Michaud was led into history by a request of Mme. Cotton to write an introduction to 
her Mat /tilde, which called for an examination of original documents on the crusades, in 
which he became so deeply interested that it resulted 'in a work entitled TaUmum llistar- 
ique des Trois PrSmiere Oromdes, in the form of a romance published in 1807. Michaud 
was made member of the French academy in 1812. After the return of Louis XYIII. 
he was a pronounced adherent of the old dynasty, and in the Quotidienne, wMch he then 
edited, advocated all the tyrannous reactions of the Boinhon government. His poems 
though numerous, and in their time popular with those who sympathized with his opin- 
ions, are not of a high order. His TJApotheose de FranJdm, 1792, is interesting to Ameri- 
cans. The Beamier Bkgm de Buonaparte, published in 1815, is a valuable contribution to 
the history of that time. 

MICHAIJX, AKPuts, 1746-1802; b. France; studied science under the botanist Jus- 
sieu, and the astronomer Lemonnier. In 1779 he traveled in England, whence he 
brought into France some new plants and shrubs. The next year he tra veled through 
Auvergne and the Pyrenees, and, on his return to Paris, *introduced several new 
varieties of Spanish grain. In 1782 the count of Provence, afterwards Louis XVIll., 
sent Mm to Persia on a scientific mission. On his arrival he wm.s robbed by the Arabs of 
all his effects except his books. Assisted by the British consul at Bassora lie went on as 
far as Ispahan, where he cured tlie shah of a dangerous disease. After spending two 
years in Persia he bro\ight hack to France a fine collection of drie4 plants and seeds. In 
1785 he traveled extensively in North America on a scientific mission at the expense of 
the government; but the French revolution compelled him to return for want of funds. 
He was shipwrecked on the voyage to France, and lost nearly all his specimens. On his 
arrival in Paris in 1796 the directory would give no aaequate recompense for Ids losses. 
Ip 1800 he sailed for Madagascar, where he died. His most important publications are 
des CMnes de VAm&rigne Septentrlonale- 1801 ; and Flora Borealu Americana, 
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b, France; son of Andre. He came to 

exDloritions nrnnTw einploy of the Ereiicli goverainont, and made 

new vfSes of (1 American lorcsts for the purpose of bringing into Europe 

comaii Mra fora^tien Je VAmh-iguc SepUutrhmU 

tionand tlio Ameiican explorarions, and gives an account of the tiisinbu- 

and uses of iLdr dmh principal xbnerican timber-trees, and the luinire 

. ance^^ Journey/ io the llestoj tJie Alkfjhany Motmtains; A Mike of the BemnukiK 

P‘iris^o?d!p ^^yons, 1809, and there educated. lie went to 

‘ind -^oon studies, contrihufeci articles to several Journals, 

GuLo to Fm- literature of the middle ages. In 18S0 he was sent bv 

i examine docamients pertaming to the ahdent history of France, in 

im .]. Lr Ivxr '''' In 1839 Michel wms called to the profes- 

tTfm^ iV' hteiauire at Bordeaux. He is member of the academies of inscrip- 

fifit/ ^ leniia; and of the society of antiquaries of France and Lon- 

7 ) f PaHtouream% 1832; Histoire des €rohade,% 

rui d'Anrjleterre 1841; Jlisfoire des Paces Man^ 

oy, ^Pspagne, 1847, 2 vols., an unique contribution to history; Les 

Ihtossms 671 h ranee, et Ics F'nm<jais t n Ecosse, 1802, 2 vols. ; etc. 

J HIGHEST, Jules, a hrilliant French historian, b. at Paris, Aug. 21, 1798. He 
studied with great suc/;ess under Villemain and Leclerc, and at the age of 33 became a 
1 «oc^i r if I^^ taught histoiy, philosopliy, and the classics. 

o2o he pubushed /hZ>/e'<:i?a?3 bynchrordques de I* Histoire 3 Fde}' 7 u, and was named 
mastei or conterences (Mmt/e des Confemices) at tlie eeole normalc. After the revohi- 
lion 01 loj>b he_was chosen head of the historic section, intrusted wdth the care of the 
% ' kuigdom, assistant to Guizot at the Sorhonne, and tutor to the pirincess 

Uemeutine_, daughter of the French king, and pulilished several valuable hooks, such as 
7 f (1833, of which there have been more than 30 editions); Prim 

iQ?o\ la Rewlutmi Frem^am (the 7th edition of which appeared 

in 184^) ; J^6^ne^?‘as de (1835); Orlgfnes du Droit F^^an^a is chcrchees dans les Byrn- 

^<^kset lormules du Drod Uimersel (1837). In 1838 he succeeded Daimau in the coliege 
de h ranee, and comte Kemhard in the professorship of moral philosophy. He iioV 
plunged into controversy ^yi^h all the vivacity and impetuosity of his nature. The- 
Jesuits W'ere the grand objects of his dislike; and eloquence, sarcasm, sentiment, and 
history were all brought to bear upon them with brilliant effect. Three books W'cre the 
fruits -df his polemic: Des Jesuits, in conjunction with Edaar Quinet (1843); DuPrctn\ de 
la Pemme, et de laFmnille, (1844); Du Piuple (1846). In 1847 appeared the first Yoliiiue of 
his Histoire de la JRewlution ; and it wais tirii.'^iied in 1853, in 6 vols, AYhen the affair 
of 1848 broke out, acting more wisely than most of his learned confreres, he dcelincd to 
take an active part in pdlirical struggles, and quietly pursued his literary avocations. He, 
however, lost his situation in the archives oflice after the coup d'etat, by roliising to ttike 
the oath of allegiance to Louis Kapoleon. Other ivorks of his were L’Oisemi (1853); 
JJJnsecte (1857); DAonour (1858); and La Fenme (1859); La (18C1); La Soreihe 
(1862); La Bible de VHumanite (1864); and Nos Fils (1869), a plea for compulsory educa- 
tion. His masterpiece is his Histoire de France, continued in Histoire de la lieeolutioih 
Franqam, and Histoire du Siecle. Michelet died in 1874. 

MICHELFiT, Extu. Ludwig, b. Berlin, 1801 ; graduated at the university of Berlin,, 
receiving the degree of ph.b. in 1824. The following year he was appointed professor of 
philology and philosophy in the French gymnasium, and continued to hold this position, 
for twmnty-five years, tluring a portion'df this period he ivas also -professor of philoso- 
phy ill the university of Berlin. He published a large number of works on metaphysical 
subjects, including the following: System der pMhsopMsclien Moral; Die Ethik des' Aris- 
toteles; Qeschichte'' der UMen Sysfeme dcr Philosopliie in Deutschland ran ICanthis Hegel; 
Anfhropologie und PsyelwUgie; etc. From 1860 he edited the Berlin Gedeinke, represent- 
ing the philosophical society of that, city. 

MICHFLIS, Fbiediuch, h. Germany, 1815; educated to the profession of theology; 
s.rdained a priest at Munster, his birthplace, and became a private tutor. In 1864- he 
received the appointment of professor of philosophy at the lycemn of Braunsberg. Two 
years later he was an opponent of the ecclesiastica'l policy of Bismarck in the Prussian 
chamber. Not withstanding this fa(4, he also opposed the, Jesuitical influence and the 
dogma of the infallibility of the pope; puhlishing several pamphlets in support of his 
views, and incurring the displeasure of Home, and cventuall.y excommunication. He 
WTote in oppositiou to the theories of Darwin, and his intention appears to have been to- 
reconcile the teachings of modern science with the doctrines of the Homan Catholic 
church. His most important w'ork is Die PMhsopTie Platon's in threr innern Besiehuug 
zvT Geoffenharten Wahrlieit. He has of late edited an anti- Jesuit publication called Der 
KatlwUk, 

HICHI^AIir, a lake in the United States, the second in size of the five great fresh- 
water lakes, and the only one lying wholly in the United States; having Michigan on the 
n. and e. , and Wisconsin on the west. It is 320 m. long, 70 m. in mean breadth, and 1000- 



fi in mean depth. It is 0*78 ft. above the level of the sea, and has been found by accu- 
rafe olwervatiuiis to have a lunar tidal wave of 0 in. It is tlie outlet ofVnumeroiis livers, 
mid is eonnected by a canal, and sometimes by flooded rivers, with the Mississippi, 
whicjh is believed to liave been its ancient outlet. Its principal harbors are those of 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Grand Haven; and its bold and, at certain seasons, dangerous 
shores are guarded by 23 light-houses. It forms, with the lower lakes and the St. Law- 
i'ence, a natural outlk for one of the richest grain-growing regions in the world. 

MICHIGAl:!, Lake {anU\ containing an area of about 22,400 sq.m., 2,000 sq.m, 
larger than lake Huron. Its banks are low and sandy, containing rocky sections of 
sundstone and limestone, but no high bluffs. Inland the sand hills rise to the height of 
150 ft. Its waters are wearing away the Wisconsin shores and leaving land on the 
Michigan side. Its outlet is through the straits of Mackinaw into lake Huron at its n.e. 
H-xtremity, near the old trading-post of Mackinaw. liacine, a city of Wisconsin at the 
mouth, of the Boot river, and Manitowoc, Wis., at the mouth of a river of its own name, 
are among the larger cities on its borders. The best harbors are in tiie btiys, and are 
nrtiticially formed. Its islands are in then, portion; the largest, Beaver island, 50 m. 
long, and the Box islands in the n.e. It has 2 large bays — Green bay, 100 m. long, and 
Grand Traverse bay, 30 m. long, and 3 of lesser dimensions. Little Traverse bay, Little 
bay of Koquet, and Big bay of Noquet. It has important fisheries; white-tish and large 
trout are taken and exported in large quantities, fresh and canned. The largest rivers 
which empty into it are the St. Joseph, the Muskegon, the Grand, emptying into tli^ 
lake at Grand Haven; the Kalamazoo, 200 m. long, the Manistee, 50 m, long, all in 
Michigan; the, Pox in Wisconsin, and the Menomonee in Wisconsin, emptying into 
Green bay. 

MICHIGAN, one of the United States, lying in lat. 41" 40' to 48" 20' n., and long. 82" 25' 
to 90" 34' west. It is bounded on the n. by lake Superior and St. Mary’s river; e. by lake 
Huron, river aud lake St, Clair, Detroit river, and lake Erie; s. by the states of Ohio and 
Indiana; and w. by lakes Michigan and Wisconsin, and has an area of 56,243 sq.m., or 
35,995,520 acres. It is divided into 77 counties. The capital is Lansing; the chief towns 
•are Detroit, Grand Rapids, East Saginaw, Jackson, Bay City, Saginaw City, etc. Michigan 
is divided by lakes Michigan and Huron into two irregular peninsulas— the upper, a wild 
and rough region of mountains and forests, containing about one-third the area of the 
state, lies between the northern portions of lakes Michigan and Huron, and lake Superior; 
while the lower is nearly inclosed in a vast horse-shoe bend of lakes Michigan, Huron, 
Brie, and the connecting straits and rivers. In the upper peninsula are the Porcupine 
mountains, rising to a height of 2,000 ft, with sandy plains and forests. The southern 
is a level, rich, fertile country of prairies and oak-openings, watered by numerous" rivers, 
■as the Grand, Kalamazoo, Muskegon, Saginaw, etc. The lower peninsula is of limestone 
strata, with coal and gypsum; the upper, of azoic formations, with motamorphic slates, 
■gneiss rocks, trap, and rich mines of copper and iron. The climate is mild in the 
southern, and cold and bleak in the northern regions. The southern portion produces 
wheat, maize, fruits, butter, cheese, and wool in great abundance. Vast quantities of 
pine lumber are exported from the northern half of the state. The principal manufac- 
tures are flour and woolens. The extensive coast and rivers afford great facilities to 
navigation, while several railways traverse the state. The government is similar to 
those of the other states, and the school system is based on that of Prussia, with abun- 
dant 3*c venues from public lands. The university of Michigan at Ann Arbor has 44 
professors, and a foundation of 1,000,000 acres of land. The only charge to students 
who arc resident in Michigan is $10 admission, and $15 annual fee. Detroit was settled 
liy the French in 1610, who also established a trading-port at Mackinaw at about the 
same period. The British took Detroit in 1812, but restored it at the end of the war. The 
state ^vas admitted to the union in 1837. Pop. ’40, 212,267; 50, 397,654', 70, 1,184,296. 

MICHIGAISr {ante) derives its name from two Chippew^a words, mitcJii and sawgyegan, 
meaning “lake country.” The discoverers and first settlers of the territory were the 
French missionaries and fur-traders, some of whom visited the site of Detroit as early 
as 1610, while in 1641 some French Jesuits found their way to the falls of the St, Mary. 
The firsc actual settlement by Europeans within the limits of the state was the mission at 
Sault Ste. Marie, founded by father Marquette and others in 1668. Three years later fort 
Michilimackinac (now Mackinaw') was established. Detroit -was founded'ih 1701 by an 
expedition under Antoine de la Mothe Canclillac, The territory fell into the hands of 
the English with other French possessions ijn 1763. After this event the Indian chief 
Pontiac organized a conspiracy to exterminate the whites, when a bloody conflict ensued. 
The garrison at Mackinaw was butchered, and Detroit w^as subjected to a long siege. It 
was hot until 1796, 13 years after the peace of 1783, that the United States took actual pos- 
session of this region, though it was included within the boundaries of the northwest terri- 
tory, so-called, and amenable to the ordinance of 1787. Afterwards it formed for a time a 
part of the territory of Indiana. In 1805 it was erected into a separate territory, with 
pibstantially its present boundaries, gen. William Hull being appointed governor. Dur- 
: ing the war of 1812-15 the inhabitants were sorely harassed by the Indians and the Brit- 
ish. Gen. Hull surrendered Detroit to the British under circumstances which led to his 
•trial and condemnation to death by court-martial. The sentence was not executed, how- 
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®yer, and facts afterwards came to wliidi partially, or it may be wholly, relieved 
iiim trom blame. Mackinaw was also captured, and at Frenchtown, early in 1813, a 
number oi American prisemers were massacred by the Indians. Shortlv afterwards gen. 
Harrison succeeded, in driving the British out of the territory, and in 1814 a truce w'as 
conciuded with the Indians. In 1816-17 a considerable portion of the territory was sur* 
veyed, and m 1818 a large body of land was offered for sale. In 1819 the territory was 
ioin <^c»ngress to send a delegate to that body. xU different times from 

Ibli) to 1836 the Indians ceded large iruets of laud to the territory, and at the last-named 
dateall the lower and a part of the upper peninsula had been freed from Indian titles. 

1 artiy m 1818 and partly in 1834 the territory now forming the state of Wisconsin was 
annexed to Michigan; but in 1836 it was erected into a lerntory by itself, and Michigan 
was reduced substantially to its original boundaries. Previous to 1823 the legislative 
power was vested in the governor aiid judges, but in that year it was transferred to a 
council consisting of 9 persons selected from 18 chosen by" the people of the territory. 

In. 1825 the council was increased to 13 members chosen upon the same plan, but in 1827 
tlie law w^as changed so as to provide for the election oi the councilors by the i 3 opular 
vote. In 1831 gen. Cass wms succeeded hy George B. Porter as governor, and the latter, 
dying in 1834, w^as succeeded by Stevens T. Mason. In 1835 a state constitution w'as 
adopted by a convention called for the purpose. It claimed jurisdiction over a strip of 
land also claimed by Ohio. There wais danger that the dispute w'oiild lead to bloodshed, 
but in 1836 congress agreed to admit Michigan to the union upon condition that she 
should surrender her claim to the disputed territory and accept in lieu thereof a larger 
pea in the upper peninsula. The first convention called to consider this proposal rejected 
it, hut it was accepted by a second in Dec., 1836, and in January followung Michig'an 
was admitted to the union as a state. In 1847 the seat of government was removed from 
Detroit to Lansing, the latter at that time being in a dense wilderness. It is now a flour- 
ishing town, and tiie state capitol is one of the largest and finest structures of the kind in 
■the United States. 

Michigan is comprised in two peninsulas of irregular shape, separated from each 
other by the strait of Mackinaw^ connecting lake Michigan with lake Huron. The 
largest of these peninsulas embraces the whole territory lying between these two lakes, and 
p its s.e. corner touches lake Erie. From lake Erie to the southern end of lake Huron 
it is divided from Canada by the Detroit and St. Clair rivers, the latter flowing into the 
•former timough lake St. Clair. The great mass of the, inhabitants of the state at the • 
present time dwell on the southern half of this peninsula, the northern portion, together 
with the wdiole of the upper peninsula, being very sparsely inhabited. 

The upper peninsula, containing a little more than one-third of the stage’s area, is " 
rugged and broken, and in parts mountainous. The Porcupine range of mountains is 
the watershed between the streams flowing into lake Superior and "those flowing into 
lake Michigan. This range at its highest point is 1400 ft. above lake Superior — 2,000 ft. 
above the sea. The surface on each side of the mountains presents a rugged aspect, 
with some picturesque scenery and considerable variety of soil. At the eastern end the 
mountains at their highest points do not rise more than 400 ft. above lake Superior. 
There are numerous lakes and marshes, and great forests, where pine and other soft 
woods are the prevailing growths, though fine groves of sugar-maple are found in some 
places. In some portions' of the peninsula the forests have been destroyed by fire, thus 
transforming the region into a desert. The n. w. extremity of the peninsula is celebrated 
for its extensive deposits of copper and iron. The sugar-maple is found here in great 
abundance and of the best quality, but the soft woods "are scarce. The land is generally 
sterile. The northern peninsula is 318 m. in length from e. to w., and from 30 to 160 
m. in width, and in 1874 contained 61,814 inhabitants. 

The southern peninsula, or Michigan proper, is in almost every respect a contrast to 
the northern. The surface is generally level, though in the s. it is broken by low conical 
hills rising from 30 to 200 feet. The length of the peninsula from s, to n. is about 275 m., 
its width 259 miles. It is unequal!}^ divided by a low water-shed extending from s. to n., 
and rising at the highest point from 600 to 700 feet. The larger portion of the peninsula 
lies w. of this water-shed, -which slopes gradually towards lake Michigan. The shores 
■on both sides are in many places steep, curving picturesquely around numerous bays 
and Inlets. On lake Michigan they are frequently broken by bluffs and sand-hills from 
100 to 300 ft. high. The s. portion of the peninsula is very fertile, the n. portion less so. r 

The islands in the state are numerous. The principal of these* are isle Koyal and 
■Grand isle in lake Superior; Sugar and Nebish islands in St. Mary’s strait, and Drum- 
mond island at its mouth ; Marquette, Mackinaw, and Bois Blanc islands near the n. end 
of lake Huron; and the Beaver, Pox, and Manitou groups in the n. end of lake Michigan. 
The principal rivers are the Cheboygan, Thunder Bay, An Sable, and Saginaw, flowing 
into lake Huron; tlie Huron and Eaisin, into lake Brie; the St, Joseph, Kalamazoo, 
Grand, Muskegon, Manistee, Grand Traverse, Mauistique, and Escinaba, into lake Michi- 
gan; and the Ontonagon and Tequamenon, into lake Superior. Most of these rivers are 
small, though several are navigable for short distances. Many small ponds are scattered 
througb the state. 

There is a coal field of 12,000 sq.m, in extent in the s.e. part of the state, but the veins 
are so far below the surface that they cannot he worke.d to advantage. The supplies of 





fuel for the iron- works on lake Superior are more cheaply obtained from Ohio. 
stone is al)Uiiclarnt, and on the shores of lake Huron, in the n. part of the state, are 
formations which yield . excellent grindstones. In the valley of Saginaw river salt is 
obtained by boring. The most productive copper region in the world, except that of 
Chili, is at the n.w. end of the upper peninsula. The veins sometimes bear silver in 
small ^quantities. The copper mines are mainly in the counties of Ontonagon, Houghton, 
and Keweenaw. The iron mines are principally in Marquette county. In the peninsula 
are remains of ancient mines and mining implements, which justify the presumption 
that at some distant period in the past the country was occupied by a race advanced in 
civilization. 

Among the natural curiosities of the state are the pi^^tured rocks,” so-called, on the- 
shores of lake Superior, not far w. of Sault Ste. Marie. They are sandstone ro(‘ks worn 
by the water into picturesque shapes, resembling old castles, temples, arches, etc., wbicl), 
viewed from a steamer’s deck, are impressive and wonderful. In some instances the 
upper surface of these blulfs projects so far over the lake thet steamers pass directly 
under them, and behind cascades which fall from the summits. 

The climate of the lower peninsula is so tempered by the proximit.y of the lakes that 
it is much milder th^n that of other regions in the same latitude. Tiie northern peuin 
sula in winter is very cold. The average annual difference of tempen-ature between the 
two peninsulas is 1'°. Oak openings and prairies are the most characteristic feature of t he 
lower peninsula. In the forests the pi'cvailing growths are the sugar-maple, oak, \valnf5U 
ash, hickory, elm, linden, locust, dogwood, beech, sycamore, cherry, ]yiiie, hemlock, spruce, 
tamarack, cypress, cedar, and. chestnut. In the n. portion of the peninsula the white pine 
is a source of wealth. The soils on the lower peninsula are well adapted to the production 
of fruit. Apples are produced in large quantities. Peaches grow well on the shores ol 
lake Michigan, while grapes are extensively produced on the shores of lakes Michigan 
and Erie, and in the river valleys. Pears, quinces, plums, clierries, and the small fruits 
generally, are raised in perfection in the interior as well as on the borders of the lakes. 

The extensive, forests of northern Michigan are a covert for large numbers of wild. 
Animals, among which arc the black bear, wolf, lynx, wildcat, panther, fox, weasel, 
marten, badger, skunk, mink, otter, raccoon, opossum, beaver, marmot, hare, rabbit, and 
squirrel. Beer are plenty in some parts, and the elk is not yet extinct. The birds are 
of great variety, and the waters of the state are -well stocked with edible fish. 

As an agricultural state Michigan ranks high. The number of farms in 1 879 %vas 
111,822, embracing 5,785,102 acres of improved imd 4,530,486 of unimproved land — in 
all, 10,315,588 acres. Number of horses, 273,603; of milch cows, 391,343; of other 
cattle, 338,910; hogs, 493,109; sheep, 1,772,812; number of acres in apple orchards., 
239,362; in peach orchards, 10,771, The latest crop statistics are those of 1878, from 
which the followung items are gathered: .Bushels of wiieat raised, 29,511,889; corn,, 
36,663,299; oats, 13,454,517; clover-seed, 166,465; barley, 806,463; peas, 641,061; ]>otH" 
toes, 6,190,406; tons of hay, 1,124,931; lbs. of ■wool, 8,666,467; bush, of aj-iplcfs sold, 
3,944,206; of peaches, 107,244; lbs. of grapes sold, 1,014,950; hush, of cherries, currants, 
plums, and berries, 100,493. The casli value of farms in 1870 was estimated ai 
1398,240,578; of farming implements and machinery, |13,711,079; wages paid during the 
year, |8, 421, 161; value of farm productions, |81,508\628; of orchard prodttcls, $8,447,985-, 
of produce of market gardens, $353,658; of forest products, $3,559,683; of home inanu- 
factures, $338,000; of animals slaughtered or sold for slaughter, $11,711,624; of live 
stock, $49,809,869. In 1873 there were sold, of dried fruits, 2,664,709 lbs. ; of eider, 
183,347 bbls, ; of wine, 50,858 galls.; of 2-lb. cans of fruit, 1,008,803; of maple sugar, 
4,319,793 lbs. The aggregate value of real estate assessed in 1875 was $308,753,036; of 
personal property, $66, 137’ 992. These Ifgmres are supposed to represent but. one-third o.t 
the real value of the property. 

According to the census of 1870 there were in the state 9,455 maniifiKduring estab-' 
lishments, giving employment to 63,694 persons, of whom 2,941 were females above 15, 
and 2,406 were under that age. The capital invested was $71,712,283; wages paid, 
$21,205,355; value of prodticts, $118,394,676. The principal industries, with the value 
of their products respectively in 1870, were, Agricultural imp]emcnt.s, $1,569,596; Idack- 
smithing, $1,581,357; boots and shoes, $2,552,931; carpentering and building, $3,976,333; 
carriages and wagons, $2,393,338; railroad cans, $1,488,742; clothing, $3,577,154; coo]> 
erage, $1 , 176, 768^ copper, milled and smelted, $9,260,976 ; flouring anti grist mill product^^, 
$2i;i74.247; furniture, $1,953,888; iron products, $4,938,947; leather, $3,670,608; dis- 
tilled and fermented liquors, $1,331,286: lumber, planed and saweel, $33,078.2-n: 
machinery, $2,330,564; printing and publishing, $1,071,523; salt, $1,176,811; sash, doors., 
and blindSi $1,868,596; tobacco and cigars, $2,572,523; wooi<m goods, $1,209,518. Ot]u*i 
industries, the pi'oducts of which ranged from $96,000 to $967,000 r(;spe(4lv(dy, were 
masomy, brick and stone; tm, copper, and sheeturon ware; wooden ware; ship-liullding; 
meat packed; paper; saddlery and harness. The lumber statistics of 1879 show: Num- 
ber of mills, 64; men employed, 4,003; lumber cut, 2,289,066,855 ft.; shingles cut, 
685,619,150. The salt product of 1879 w^as 2,058,040 bbls. ; the wheat product, 10,290, 20(lf 
hush. ; product of iron mines, .1453,765 tons, valued at $7,413,114. The total product 
of the copper mines in 1877 was 24,958 tons; total product from 1845 to 1877 inclusive.. 
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i '289,188 ions; ingot copper, 1S77, 19,900 tons, valued at $7,580,480; total value of prod- j, 

! not from 1845 to 1877, $116,928,280; total assessments from 1845 to 1877 byworl^ing j 

' niineSj^ $3,960,000; total dividends paid in same time, $21,780,000; dividends paid in 1877, J 

$1,740,000. The catch of lldi from tlie lakes in 1870 was valued at $567,576. • 

Tbe value of foreign imports in 1874 was |2,35B,786; of exports, $9,526,629; nnmhei ^ 

; ' of vessels which entered the ports of the state, 4,682---tonixage, 1,420,817; vessels cleared, i 

i ' 4,718 — tonnage, 1,431,355. The foreign trade is almost entirely with Canada. The h 

■ exports consist foi* tlie most part of grain, hour, hogs, lumber, beef, pork, tobacco, cot- M 

i ton, and railroad cars. The vessels registered in the state in 1874 'were: sailing, 3G8, of 

52,907 tons; steamers, 358, of 68,239 tons; vessels built: steamers, 34, of 8,834 tons, ij 

sailing, 43, of 15,383 tons. 

Tlio railroad stalistics for 1878 were as follows: Miles of track, 8,564; capital stock },! 

, paid in, $148, 152,011 ; total debt, $161,373,748; cost of roads and equipment, $154, 256,078. 

Tlie raih’ojid inttuxjsts are represenied by 41 distinct corporations, but the roads arc ;; 

■acluaily managed ])y 27 companies. Of the 11,552 stockholders 4,550 reside in the stale, 
holding $4,(>8r>,SHJ* of the more liutn $147,000,000 of capital. But 5 of all the roads ; 

paid dividemis in 1878, viz.: the Chicago and Northwestern; Detroit Lansing and j' 

7 Northern; Lake Shore and Michigan SoulEcrn; Michigan Central; and Mineral Range. ■ 

There is a ship-canal about a mile long around the falls of the St. Mary’s at Sault Sie. 

* Marie, which is of gj'eat advantage in facilitating commerce between lakes Superior and 
Lfuron; and am >1 inn, two miles long, connecting Portage lake with lake Superior on tire 
w. side of Keweenaw point. The first of these canals was opened in 1855, the second 
.in 1873. 

In 1873 there were in Michigan 77 national banks, witli a capital of $9,802,200; and 
-a circulation of $7,139,217. In 1879 there were 14 state and 14 savings-banks. The 
'Capital of the formei’ was $874,400; resources of the latter, $7,958,675. The number of 
insurance companies authorized to transact business in Michigan in 1878 was 195, of 
which 50 were incorporated under the laws of the state. One of these was a life iiisur- 
ancAi company, with assets amounting to over $900,000, and risks amounting to 
$11,641,000. Two stock fire companies had risks amounting to $32,000,000 ; 47 farmers’ 
mutual . fire companies, with 57,000 members, had at risk $107,000,000. Prom 1870 to 
1877 the aggregate business of stock fire companies in the state was as follows: ’Risks, 
$1,210,261,365; premiums received, $17,071,744; losses, $9,817,689. During the same 
period these companies paid to the state in taxes about $500,000. The number of life 
insurance companies of other states doing business in Slichigan in 1878 was 28, Tlic 
whole number of policies on the lives of citizens of the state was about 22,000, repie- 
sentiug insurance to the amount of $42,000,000. 

Michigan takes a high rank in all matters pertaining to education. Thevschool 
statistics for the year encling Sept. 1, 1879, were as follows: Number of school districts, 

6,248; children of school age. 486,933; whole number attending school, 342,018; number 
of teachers, 18,616; total wages of teachers, $1,880,945; average monthly wages of male 
teachers, $38.69; of female teachers, $33.48. Amount of moneys from preceding year, 

$729,744; received from two-raill tax, .$494,011; from primary school fund ($2,743,519), 

$229,384; from district taxes, $2,049,755; from all other sources, $340,898 — total receipts 
for the year, $3,843,790, Expenditures: Male teachers, $712,594; female teachers, 

$1,160,865; for building and repairs, $864,135; bonded indebtedness, $329,468; all other 
purposes, $497,576. The state normal .school, opened in 1853, has gradiiated nearly 
1000 teachers. It is well organized and efficiently managed, having four courses of 
Instnietion — common school, full English, ancient languages, and modern languages. 

B'ew states of the union have made more ample provision for the higher cdiicatioii of 
youth than Michigan. High schools or academies, support, ed by state funds and taxes, 
arc established in all the larger cities and towns; the state university at Ann Arbor, one 
of the foremost of xAinerican colleges in respect both of its endowments and courses of 
instruction, went into operation in 1842, and is open to students of both sexes on equal 
terms. The state agricultural college, near Lansing, affords instruction for those who i 
wish to fit themselves for agricultural pursuits. Besides these there are six other col- 
leges under the patronage of different religions denominations, nearly all of which are 
open to students of both sexes. There are for women several seminaries of a high grade. 

The professional schools equal the best elsewhere. 

The bonded heht of the state in 1879 was $913,149; and at the same time there were 
on luind applicable to its payment funds amounting to $912,000. The total resources of 
the state, applicable to ordinary expenses, amounted in 1879 to $2,626,153; the expenses 
of the year were $2,019,885, leaving a balance of $606,267. The trust funds (malhly foi^ 
educational purposes) for which the state is accountable amount to $3,419,145. The 
new eapitol at Lansing, costing $1,390,000, the corner-stone of -which was laid in 1878, 
was dedicated Jan. 1, i879. 

In 1873 there were in the state 358 newspapers and periodicals, of which 22 were 
dailies, 3 tri-weekiies, 209 weeklies, 2 semi-monthlies, t fortnightly, and 16 monthlies. 

According to the census of ISTO the whole number of libraries was 26,763, of which 
23,761 were private; total number of volumes reported, 2,174,744, of which 1,196,113 
were in the private libraries; 423 town and city libraries had 14,207 volumes; 246 school 
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and college libraries, 87,734 volumes; public school libraries, 125, 381 volumes; 1781 Sun^ 
day-school libraries, 239,471 volumes; 436 church libraries811,891 volumes; 116 circu- 
lating libraries, 58,704 volumes. 

The principal charitable, reformatory, and penal institutions of the state arc: the 
Michigan asylum for the insane at Kalamazoo, organized 1854; the eastern Michigan 
asylum, founded at Pontiac, 1878; the Michigan state retreat for theinsane, near Detroit, 
under the care of the sisters of charity; the institution for tlie deaf and dumb, at Flint; 
the state asylum for the blind (now nearly completed); the state public school at Cold- 
water, designed to “provide for all the dependent children of the. state, whether in or 
out of tlie county poor-houses, who are sound in body and mind, to maintain and edu- 
cate them while temporarily in the school,” and until homes can be provided for them; 
the state reform school at Lansing; the state house of correction at Ionia; the reform 
school for girls; the Detroit industrial school ; the state prison at Jackson. 

The population of Michigan has risen from 551 in 1800 to 1,636,381 in 1880. The 
inhabitants of foreign birth numbered in 1870 only 268,000. The number of males in 
1874 was 697,184: of females, 636,847. . The governor and other state officers are elected 
once in two years, the day of election being the Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November. The governor's veto can be set aside by a vote of two-thirds of both houses 
of the legislature. The legislative power is vested in a senate of 82 and a house of rep- ^ 
resentatives not exceeding 100 members, elected for two years, and meeting ev6*.y 
alternate ye^r on the first Wednesday of January. The supreme court consists of a. 
chief-justice and three associate justices, elected for 8 years, and eligible to re-election. 
The court has both appellate and original jurisdiction. There are 14 circuit courts,^ each 
presided over by one judge, elected for 6 years; they have original jurisdiction in all 
matters civil and criminal, and appellate jurisdiction from all inferior courts. The 
salaries of the supreme court judges are $4,000 per annum, those of the circuit court 
judges, $1800. A probate judge is elected in each county for 4 years; justices of the 
peace in every township for the same term. The church organizations in 1870 num- 
bered 2,239; church edifices, 1415; church property, $9,133,816. The principal denomi- 
nations are: Baptist, Freewill Baptist, Christian, Congregational, Episcopal, Evangelical 
Association, Friends, Disciples, jews, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, Heformed. 
Dutch, Reformed German, Roman Catholic, Second Advent, Spiritualist, Dnited Brethren 
in Christ, Unitarian, and Universaiist. 

The electoral votes of Michigan for president and vice-president of the United States 
have been cast as follows: 1836, 3 for Yan Buren and Johnson; 1840, 3 for Harrison and 
Tyler; 1844, 5 for Polk and Dallas; 1848, 5 for Cass and Butler; 1852, 6 for Pierce and 
King; 1856, 6 for Fremont and Dayton; 1860, 6 for Lincoln and Hamlin; 1864, 8 for 
Lincoln and Johnson; 1868, 8 for Grant and Colfax; 1872, 11 for Grant and Wilson; 1876, 

11 for Hayes and Wheeler; 1880, 11 for Garfield and Arthur. 

» MICHIGAN CITY, a t. in Indiana, on the s. shore of lake Michigan and on the 
Michigan central railroad, at the junction of the Louisville, New Albany, and Chicago 
railroad with the Indianapolis, Peru, and Chicago; pop., '70,3,985. It is delightfully 
situated at the mouth of Trail creek, about 38 in. Ifroin Chicago by water, 56 m. by rail, 

18 m., n.w. of La Porte, and 140 m., n.w. of Indianapolis, ft is the center of an impor- 
tant trade in salt and lumber, and the commerce of tlie lake, and as a shipping point for 
iron ore. It contains the northern state prison, has two newspapers, and a national bank. 

It has good schools and is the seat of Ames college. Its industries are the manufacture- 
of lumber, wagons, boots and shoes, and furniture; and it has planing mills, foundries.,, 
locomotive works, and the railroad repair shops of the lines which center there. 

MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, at Lansing the capital of the 
state, is the oldest of all the institutions of the kind in the country. It was established 
in obedience to a direct provision of the constitution of the state, Feb. 12, 1855, and 
opened to students May 18, 1857, It is endowed by the sale of lands given by the gen- 
eral government to the state in 1862. Of the 235,673 acres so given, 80,121 acres have 
been sold, forming a fund of $275,104, on which the state pays 7 per cent interest to the 
college for its current expenses. The annual income of about $1*8,000 is supplomented 
by liberal appropriations on the part of tlie state. The property of the college, exclusive 
of the lands and endowment fund, is $275,000. The college buildings stand' in a |):u’k of 
about 100 acres, being a part of its farm of 676 acres. The principal buildings are a col- 
lege hall for chapel, library, general museum, and class rooms, two dormitories with the 
armory in one of them, a chemical laboratory, a botanical laboratory, a greenhouse with 
propagating bouses attached, an apiary, 5 farm barns, piggery, carpenter’s shop, 5 dwel- 
ling houses. It has farm gardens of various kinds, botanical grounds, an arboretum, 
orchards, stock, etc. Its collections in natural history and its apparatus are of consider- 
able value. Its library contains about 5,000 bound volumes and 900 pamphlets. The 
college has but one course of study, four years in length, embracing, besides agriculture, 
horticulture, and the sciences 'connected therewith, the elements of a general education. 

It has 7 professors, and 6 other officers, 232 students; and 205 alumni. Women aro 
admitted into the classes, and one woman has been graduated. Students are ri^quired to 
labor three hours each day, Satodays and Sundays excepted, and for the most of this 
labor a small compensation is given. The state has on deposit arms and aceoutermentew 
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and a volunteer military company drills once (usually twice) a week. There is no pre- 
paratory department. President, T. C. Abbot. 

MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITT" of, at Ann Arbor, Washtenaw co,, Mich., was founded 
In 1837, though not opened until 1842. Its first endowment was the gift by congress in 
1826 of two townsiiips of land. It is supported by the state, and open to students of 
both sexes, without charge for tuition, on payment of a small matriculation fee and the 
annual payment of $15. It is a part of the public educational system of the state, the 
constitution providing for the perpetuation of the governing body of the institution, the 
board of regents. It aims to complete and crown the work which is begun in the public 
schools, by furnishing ample facilities for liberal education in literature, science and the 
arts, and for thorough professional study of medicine, law’, and dentistry. While 
Michigan has endowed her university primarily for the higher education of lief own sons 
and daughters, she also opens its doors to all students, w^herever their homes. Students 
from other states are asked to pay a larger admission fee than students from Michigan, 
but in all other respects their advantages are the same. The university comprises the 
department of literature, science and the arts, the department of medicine and surgery, 
the department of law, the school of pharmacy, the homoeopathic medical college, and 
tile dental college. Each of these departments and colleges has its faculty of instruction, 
who are charged with the special management of it. The university senate is composed 
df all the faculties, and considers questions of common interest and importance to them 
all. Fost-graduate courses are provided for the graduates of this university, or for the 
graduates of any college or university 'who may desire to pursue advanced study w'hether 
for^a second degree or not. The school of pharmacy is a distinct school, having a regu- 
lar;' course of two years. The libraries of the university accessible to the students, amount, 
ih the aggregate, to about 36,000 volumes. The astronomical observatory contains the- 
Jarge meridian circle constructed by the famous makers, Pistor <& Martins, of Berlin, one- 
of the largest and best of the kind; a sidereal clock, made by Tiede, of Berlin; the colli- 
mators for the meridian cxrcley the library of the observatory, and the smaller instru- 
ments. One of these is a.-o£ronograpii with Bond’s new isodynamic escapement, for- 
/ recording observati 9 B<S""£y the electro-magnetic method. In the dome is mounted a 
' large refracting-tei^scope, with an object glass 13 in. in diameter, constructed by the late 
Henry Fit^fof New York. A set of self -registering meteorological instruments has 
/ recentiyjt^ben added. It consists of Hough’s barograph and thermograph, Robinson’s ' 
J anemj&meter wuth Gibbons’s self -registering attachment and an anemograph. Means 
have been provided for the erection of a small observatory for the purpose of instruction, 
on the observatory grounds near the main building. A fire-proof museum building 127 
I by 47 ft., has just been erected. The collections in the museum embrace 6,000 miner- 
' alogical specimens; a geological cabinet, with 41,000 specimens; zoological cabinet wuth 
over 110,000 specimens; a botanical cabinet, containing 10,000 species, 20,000 entries, 
and 70,000 specimens; exhibitions in archaeology and relics, embracing memorials of the 
native Indian tribes; collection in department of fifie arts and history, embracing a gal- 
lery of casts of the most valuable ancient statues and busts, terra cotta niodels, galle]y 
of engravings and photographic views executed in Italy and Greece, historical medal- 
lions ‘ and copies of modern statues, busts and reliefs by the great masters. The ana- 
tomical museum is rich in valuable specimens. There are no dormitories and no com- 
mons connected with the university. The. university (1880) is served hy 86 professors, & 
assistant professors, and 16 lecturers and assistants. Number^ of students in looOt 
department of literature, science and art, 448; department of medicine and surgery, 350; 
department of law, 395; school of pharmacy, 81; homoeopathic medical college, 70; col- 
lege of dental surgery, 83; total, 1427. President, James B. Angell, 

MICHILIMACKTNAC. See Mackinaw, ante. 

MICHOAOAN', or Mecho'acan, a political division, or state of Mexico, extending 
over the table-land of the same name, and the low country lying between it and the 
Pacific, and a portion of the hilly country s. of these districts; 21,609 sq.m.. ; pop. 
'68, 618,240. Its n.e. districts are watered by the river Santiago. The Sierra Madre ana 
its branches traverse it in all directions; and within its territory are the lake of Patzeuaro, 

' the peak of Tancitaro, and the volcano of Xonillo (Jorulio). The Cerro de banta Rosa, 
in the district of Tlapujaliua, about 17,000 ft. in height, is the hmhest point. The moun- 
tain ridges are divided by fertile valleys, drained by the Lerma, Mescala, and other rivers, 
and numerous mountain streams. The largest lakes are the Patzeuaro, aheady named, 
30 m. in circumference; and Chapala, which is 60 m. long by 20 wide. The coast line 
is 100 m. in extent, the only ports being San Telmo, Maratua, and Eiiceria. I he state 
is divided into 17 districts; the climate is ver}^ variable, the mean annual temperabire m 
the capital being 71” F. The country lias large mineral deposits, including gold, silver, 
copper, iron, coal, cinnabar, lead, sulphur, emery, lithographic stone, and coppeniB. 
The mines are but little worked, the annual yield being at present a little more than one 
million dollars, that of silver being one-third of the amount. In the districts along the 
n. boundary line carbonate of soda is collected. There are manufactures of importance, 
including sarapes (Mexican shawls), blankets, silver ware, flour, .and glass. C^inet ana 
dve-wooSs are exported; also coffee, indigo, silk, gold, silver, and copper, clii^y to con- 
tiguous states and to Guatemala. Education is conducted in tbis state through a system 
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indud-mg a state college, 53 girls’ schools, and 38 for boys. Capital, Morelia (formerly 

Valladolid). 

MICIPSA. See Jugitetiia, ante, 

MICKIEWICZ, Adam, 1798-1855; I). Poland; son of a Litbnaidan noldoman, who 
pursued unsuccessfully tlie profession of an advocate. Mutkicwicz rocenwi his cle- 
ineutary education at the schools in Novrogi’odek and Minsk, and las eie,hlec‘ntli year 
entered the university of Wilna, where his uncle was a protessor. I Ins untversiry, for 
whose reffencythe poet Campbell was at one time a candidate was then «he natsl uupor- 
tant educational institution in Tiussian Poland. I'liere Mickicwiez ]H;r<une Hcquulnted 
with the Polish revolutionist, Thomas Zaii, and joined one of tin? pat not m semvt smae- 

- - pte/ guve most ot Ills tune, wliile atothe inn^ 

^ tirst piddished poem was a(ldre:v^r-ti to Lelciwel, 
an ardent Polish patriot. After leaving W dim, he 
professor of classicaf literature in the college at Kowno tpid jt was d ii ring his 
that two volumes of his poems were published, lu 182 ^. Likii byron, 
woke up to find himself famous.” The poems In Uiesi* two volume.s, 
^ of merit, at once gave their author a repn 

'• ■ founded on old Litluianlan superstitions and 

contained in this collection: one of tiaun, Gra^na, 

upon thelieW. 


lies which Zan was forming at Wiina. 
sity, to chemistry and poetry; hh 
university professor of histoij, and 
became { 
residence tliere 
Mickle wicz 

though of varying degrees ^ . 

that of any native poet. . Many of them are 

folk-songs. Two longer poems are . _ 

tells bow a Lithuanian princess, for her husband’s honor, dies, lu his arinor ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Th(‘ otlier Dziady, or The Ancestors, is a sort of autobiographical drama ol markesi 
power. Dmochowski, the translator of Homer, attacked him for his romanticism; but a 
new school of rising poets gathered round him, and became known as the “ bejmol of 
Mickiewic 74 .” His popularity with his countrymen was raised to an anbounded pitch py 
his imprisonment by the Russian autliorities on aecoimt of his connection with the Polfu 
secret societies. His friend Zan was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment; and Miclm- 
wicz was condemned to perpetual banishment in Russia. He resided at first in feU 
Petersburg, where he made the acquaintance of Pushkin and other literary men. Hi^ 
intimacy with Pushkin excited the suspicions of the Russian government, which forced^ 
him to remove to Odessa. He traveled through the Crimea, and records his impressions^- 
in the Grimean Sonnets. These sonnets became very popular, perhaps a,H..belng the first 
written in Polish; but they are inferior to most of his other work. He livfed tor a time 
in the household of prince Oalitzin, the governor of Moscow; but was soon' Jiilbwed to 
remove to St. Petersburg. There, in 1828, he published Ooiwad W(illenvod, 
though having a distinct political animus, escaped tlie Russian censorship. It relates the 
story of a Lithuanian, who rose, in the 14th c., to the mastership of the order of Teutonic 
kniglits, enemies of Lithuania, solely to have a better oppor!, unity to destroy them. Tim 
intention of the poem was clear to the Poles, but was lost upon the Russians. The work 
was translated into Russian, and the emperor Nicholas complimented its author. It is 
said that he^vas even offered a post in the Russian service, but he declined, au<l requested 
to be given permission to visit Italy for his health. His request 'Nvas granted, through 
the good ufiice.s of the Russian poet Zhukovsky, and he started for Italy, by way of Oennariy, 
where he met Goethe. He took up his residence in Rome, where he became an intimate 
Mend of James Feniinore Cooper. At Rome he heard of the Polish uprising of 
Wliich the insurgents at Warsaw began by singing some parts of his Ode to Yoidk. He liad 
gone as far as Posen, on his way to participate in the insurrection, when the news cjirn^ 
that, it was quelled. He went to r5res(:len, where he wrote a second part. o.f Bzlady, 
wiiich appeared at Paris in 1882. This second part is likewise autobiographical, am] 
gives an account of the poet’s imprisonment at Wilna. He here reprc.sents himself in a 
scene which has been pronounced worthy of Goethe, as po.ssessed by (h<‘ devil, wdio h 
driven out from him by a priest. His last wmrk of' any length was a poem called Pah 
Tadeusz, or Sir Thaddem, which appeared in 1884. It 'is entirely different in cimractei 
and construction from the poet’s other works. It deals with Lithuanian domestic lifa 
at the time of the approach of Napoieon’s army in the campaign of 1812, Two yeai\ 
before the publication of Pan Tadeusz he wu'ote an absurd and eccentric work called A 
Book of^ the Polish Nation and the Polish Pilgrimage. In this book he attributes ail the 
calamities which have fallen upon Poland to its toleration of Protestantism. Coum 
Montalembert translated the book into French, on account of the wamith of its Roniau 
Catholicism, He was married at Paris, in 1884, to a Polish lady named (kdlna Szyman 
ow^ska, to whom some of his earlier verses are addressed. In 1889 he b<icame professcu 
of classical literature at Lausanne, and the next year he was called to the newiv estab 
iished chair of the Slavonic languages and literature in the college of Fnim,:c. Ills fir.s(i 
ksetures were successful; but he soon began to display a peculiar fanaticism. A Polish 
impostor, named Towianski, who had cured Mme. Mickicwiez by mesmerism in 1841 
pretended to have revelations from the Virgin Mary, and these' w^ere interpreted by 
Mickiewicz. The latter finally ceased to allude to Slavonic literature at all in Ids iee 
tures, hut extolled Towianski as the new Messiah, and preached the worship of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. In 1844 the French government put a stop to the lectures, and ordered 
Towianski out of Paris. Mickiewicz’s name, however, was not expunged from the list 
of professors. In 1848, after the February revolution, he went to Italy, in the vain kiopd 
of inducing the pope to do something in behalf of Poland. At th 4 loginning of 
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'Crimean war lie presented_the^ T1?^”liS° a” OonsSiSie^^^TUe 
mission to ^pj*: \i(]ited under Ws own supervision, liy Alexander 

ssi^r «Af 

£om." iSr'-wis « s-Sfi-ts"”""'?! “'■“ 

country, and his position ^often’been compared, has left more original 

'pS’So! Snbte^mtellecturf 

JiSkl? WiLiili «on of a Mf e«an 

who iiiiii been assistpl lo Dr. om 

Uoaary. xVIter iiis Mlier's death Mickle eute - Ind \iowevei* little business apti- 

brewer, who liimlly admitted him as a partner His efforts in 

tude, and in 175o he went up to in London oi' the ffrst lord 

this direction were unsuccesstul, bn. he f: . studies to which he had already 

Lyttelton, who advised him to continue those poeticnl the ClaL 

given much of his lime. He secured and 1T70 he puh- 

endon press in Oxford, Ihis was about ‘ j " eie«-iac ode^called PolUo, attracted 
hshed a number of minor pieces, one o mannti^ppeared in 1707, 

considerable attention. Untcuhuie, ? ^Tartvr some ten \mars later. In 

and again, with many alterations and addi lo , nl attacked'^ Arianism and 

- his Letlsr to Dr. E(trwvud, and hi^ 1®,^®*''^ trao-edv called ’fJie Biee/e of Marseilles, which 
■deism; and about the same time he wio . renresented He had long projected an 
was refused by all the manager, and was of the lirS hook of that 

, English version of the Himself by his 

work appeared in 1 1 1. He now lUt uao , = where he continued las transla- 

vvork as a corrector there, and lemoved to the c rp,,:\’t,.j,„aifltion though sevcrclv criti- 
tion of Camoens, which was completed in 1 . m. Tto tians muon ^ 

. dsedin England on account of f “Xdu^ 

SS'T™. .< , .* f 

ssr-srsf »«-.nd I— jr* 

foundbytheOabotsmtheir voyage n l4J7, andsomeot ti e sea-roast, and 

as specimens of the North American Indian settlement of Canada 

were expert, hunters and hsheimen. , , 'nno'-Micmacs in the lower provinces; and 

there were believed to be between 3 000 gaining their per- 

missionaries worked amon^ tlieni m i = Thev foueht and plundered the English per- 
manent friendship for the Irench „_g f„ade with them, and reservations 

•sistently until 1780, after "Efforts w'erc made to direct their attention 

w«re set aside for them m New *THis tribe was peculiar in possessing 

toVicultural among any oflier of 

^MI'CEOCOSM AXD MACEOCOSM. The MOTDi)''terto thf m 

hsmos. Thus, in a hymn us Zunhdnfas his body, the ether as 

the eyes of the animating godhead, Hilosophis of the 16th i-Paracelsus 

'his intellect, the sky as his wings. T-he ^ ^ shape, and considered 

,S their head-tookkp this potion anew m a sorne^^^^^ 

' the world as a human organism on tlie lai go scale, ana ^ ^ universe itself 

miniature; hence ^^y called i^n a 

the (great woild). With ■ j /i ti-mcip nf the macrocosm, and represented 

mtnts of the mSrocosm ™P“f that the 

"“inoS^s^M i. 

which crystallizes with 8 equivalents of 'Wter, ■ g p^ate of soda with a 

slq. It is prepared l>y.f " 

concentrated solution of I pait or muiia.^^ , . in .«5nhit.ion. On the 


On the 
of ammo- 

U. K. IX.-51 


;ed solulion of 1 part of ^ solution. 

tallizos m 1»S« “f".®PlJ™j and then its oxide c 

Q ot beat It Inst loses us waa ^ rnmains. which, 
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ready fusibility into a colorless glass, is valuable as a flux in blow-pipe experimenis. 
See feLow-FiPB. This salt occurs in decomposed urine. 

HICEOM'ETEK (Gr. mikroB, little; metmn, measure) is an instrument used for tlu 
measurement of minute distances and angles. Its different forms, depending on dilferent 
principles, may be divided into two sections, according as tliey are applied to pliysics or 
astronomy. Of the former section are the vernier (q.v.) and the micTOineter screw, the 
latter instrument being merely a screw with a very regular thread, and a large round 
head, which is carefully graduated, generally to sixtieths, and furnished with an index. It is 
^ easily seen thdt if a complete turn of the screw advance its point ;>\lh of an inch, a turn 
' sufiicient to pass the index from one graduation to another will only advance it TOj-oth of 
■ an inch, etc. This is the micrometer used in the construction and graduation of instiu- 
mcnts. Of those applied to astronomical purposes, the most siihple is a .short tube, 
across the opening of which are stretched two parallel threads, which are moved to or 
from each other by screws. These threads are crossed hy a third perpendicxdarly, and the 
whole apparatus is placed in the focus of a lens. The distance of two stars is found by 
adjusting the two parallel threads, one to pass through the center of each star, taking 
care that the threads are placed perpendicular to the line joining the stars, and -finding 
how many turns and parts of a turn of the screw are required to bring the wires lo coin- 
cide. The angle of position of two stars is also obtained by turning round the instru- 
ment till the third wire, which is normally horizontal, bisects both stars; and reading 
off on the circumference the arc passed over. Fmunhofer's mapendecl annular micrometer 
consists merely of a steel ring surrounded by a flat rim of glass, and the position of the 
star is deduced from the time when it crosses the ring, and its path w'hile vdthin it. The 
abb6 Inchon substituted for the wire micrometer one made of two prisms of rock- 
crystal or Iceland spar, capable of double refi-actiori. 

MICRONESIA AND MELANESIA, names of Greek origin, meaning respectively 
small islands ” and “ black islands.” The first is used by most geographers to describe' 
the Ladrone and Caroline islands, MarshalFs islands, the Kingsmill group, Radack aiid 
Ralick chains, the Gilbert group, and many others of small size. All of these are in 
the n.w. part of Polynesia and e. of India, being all n. of the equator and between 
and ISC e. long. The most important of the groups are described under the proper 
titles. The inhabitants of the various groups speak a tongue which is not similar to- 
those used in other parts of Polynesia, but nearer akin to that of the Malays, to whom 
’ many of the islanders bear a strong resemblance in color and features. Like most of the 
Polynesian groups, the islands are of coral or volcanic formation, scarcely rising above 
the level of the sea. . Very little political or social connection exists between the differ- 
ent groups. The civilization and language of Micronesia were evidently derived in 
ancient times from contact with or descent from the Malays. Tha language is clear, 
flowing, and indicates that the inhabitants have at some time in the past been in a much 
higher state of civilization than when first visited by Europeans. Missionary stations 
have been established upon many of the islands and large numbers of the natives have 
been Christianized. On the other hand, the custom of ships, and especially whalers, of 
using the islands as a watering-station, has introduced drunkenness, debauchery, and 
disease to such an extent that the population is rapidly decreasing. The natives are dis- 
tingmahed from those of Australasia by their brown complexions and straight hair. In 
Melanesia, as the name implies, the inhabitants have the characteristics of the n#gro 
race. This name is given hy some modern -writers on geography to that part of Australasia 
tying s. of the equator and of Micronesia, and including Papua or New Guinea, New^ 
Ireland, Solomon’s isles, the Louisiade group, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and many 
small groups. The name is given altogether on the physiological grounds indicated, 
and is "hardly well established as a geographical designation. See, for description, the 
articles under the names of the separate islands; also Polynesia, ante. 

MI'CROPHONE. This instrument, invented in 1878 by prof. Hughes, does for faint 
sounds what the microscope (q.v.) does for matter too small for sight; the fall of a bit of 
tissue-paper or the tread of a fly being rendered audible at many miles distance. In 
principle the microphone illustrates the action of sonorous vibrations on the strength of 
an electric cxirrent. One of the most sensitive substances for microphonic action is 
willow-charcoal, plunged in a state of wliite heat into mercury. The theory is that in a 
homogeneous conductor the compressions and dilatations of the molecules balance each 
otherrand no variation of current ensues, while under minute subdivision, with electrical 
continuity, sonorous waves affect the strength of an electric current, and variations in 
the current reproduce sonorous waves. One form of microphone consists of a ])iece of 
mercury-tempered carbon an inch long, placed vertically between two carbon-blocks 
' hollowed to receive its ends, wires connecting the blocks with the battery and the receiver 
> by which the sounds are to be heard. A piece of willow-charcoal,” says the inventor, 
“the size of a pin’s head. is sufficient to reproduce articulate speech.” ‘Two nails laid 
/ parallel, with wire connections, and a third nail laid across them, make a simple form of 
microphone; A few cells of any form of battery may be used. A continuous sound lias 
bc^n made by the mutual interaction of the microphone and telephone (q.v.), each instru- 
I mept in tu.rn repeating the sound made by the other. Many useful applications of the 
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MI'CEOSGOPE (Gr. mlhroB, small, and sko-jm, I see) is an 
examine objects wliicli are so small as to be almost or qmte 1 - ma<>-niiyin«^ 

eye. Its early history is obscure; but as it is quite evident the ^ miitelaf? 

possessed by the lens must have beim noticed as soon as it was 
in its existence in its simplest form to a period, consiuciaoi^ ^ ■ 

time Christ. It* is sreneraily holievecl that the first compouud microscope was made by 
S^iriansen, a Butchmal in the year 1590, and was e^Wedto Jams L ^ 
don by his astronomer, Cornelius Drebbel, in 1619. I’'’"®? m^fui 

meut, coloring and distorting all objects. For many yearn it more a toy than a ^ 
instrument and it was not until the invention ot the achromatic lens bj. liail.iiui » 

SSTSiicationto ac m by Lister and others, that it reached the advanced 

Dosition it now occupies among scientific instruments. awj th‘ni 

^ An object to be iWgnified requires simply that it brought neat er to fee eye tha^ 

fef Kw wl 

S forinstanc; fee wing of an iSect held about an ’inch from fee card, we feaU ae^t 
distinctly, and that too magnified about ten times its size 
that the pin-hole limits the divergence ot the pencil of rays, so that ^ 

i^uftloiently on the retina to produce a distinct remove the 

the blackenid card exclude all other light, it would H wifi 

blackened.card without either removmg our eye or the ofi.iect nndM examination 
be found that the insect’s wing is almost invisible, the o 

clearly an object so near as one inch; thus demonstrating 

needle-hole in it to he as decided a magnifying tXhnes drawn 

By the apparent size of an object is understood fee ^gle f omed by 
from the center of the eye to the extremities of fee ealrf fe^ai™ o of 

nhipr-t id npfirpr the eve than when further removed. Tins angle is caiiwa me 
e^ot an“fetelltocrfromthe a the Pe^cil of lighL by whnd. fee o^e^Ue 

deen The focal leno’th of a lens determines its magnifying power. ‘,7 

examined is placed i'n its focus, so feat fee light which diverges f 
after refraction by fee lens, proceed to fee eye in lines as nearly parallel as is ntcessary 


for distinct vision. Thus, in fig. 1, AB is 
a double convex lens, in the focus of 
•which we have drawn an arrow, EF, to 
represent the object under inspection. 
The Gones drawn from its extremities 
are portions of the rays of light diverg- 
ing from these points, and falling on the 
lens. These rays, if not interrupted in 
their course by the lens AB, would be 
too divergent to permit their being 
brought to a focus upon the retina by 
the lenses which constitute the e^’'^' 
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OiUllgU.li tu OI -V jpxg. Ji. 

But asTlicyTretot^paSed through tL lens AB, they are bent into nearly parallel Im^, 
OT ito linIsSSnv to some points within the limits of distinct vision, as from CD. 
S hertbSys^re received^ the i* P>-f f So of S 

WK fee reaT'arrew (uelrf/’lO to 1 ) gives fee Jgf f 

the magnifying power is ^ = 40. This supposes feat fee distance between fee eye and 

Ihe lens is so small as not materially to interfere wife fee correctness of this statement. 

m have swZed fee of the light to enter the eye through fee lens AB (fig. 1), 

but we must no^v state feat so targe a pencil of light passing through a single 
be so distorted by its spherical figure and by the a 

produce a very feilistinct i^^^^^^^^^ 

na£ But whiia such ahmited pencil would coneetly fee foim 

• and color of tlie object, so small a pencil of light ^ unable to hear diffusion 
over the ma'mifled picture, and is therefore incapable of displaying those or- 

SmaSfon animals orplantewhich are often of so much 1^^^^^ 
fivdisttoishlno-oned^^ Dr. Wollaston was fee 

Ssuo oWcom? this Oifflculty, 'which he by conrttong 




object. By this ari'angcment tlie clisiortioii caused by tlie first lens is corrected by tlie 
s^^coBd^ and a well-defined and Uliiminatcd ima.i.^eis seen. Dr. Wollaston’s doublet wa« 
further improved by Mr. liolland, who substituted two lenses for the 
first in Dr. Wollaston’s doublet, and retained the stop between tbimi and 
the third. This combination, tliongli generally called a triplet, is virtu- 
ally a doublet, iiiasmucli as the two lenses only accomplish wSiat the 
^ anterior lens did in Dr. Wollaston’s doublet, althongli with less precision. 

Pig 3 In this combination (fig, B) of lenses, the errors an? still further reduced 

* by the close approximation of the lenses to the object, which caus(5S the 

refractions to take place near the axis, and thus we have a still larger pencil of ligl it 
^transmitted, and have also a more distinct and vivid image presented to the eye. 

Simple tiiis term we mean an instrument by means of which we eiew 

the object through the lens directly. These instruments juay bo dlvide<l into tvv<^ 
classes— those simply used in the hand, and those provided with a shuui or f raim , so 
arranged as to be capable of' being adjusted by means ol a screw to its exact hK‘jil dis- 
tanceTand of being moved over diirerent parts of the object. The single ]ens(^.s uscid may 
be either a doable convex or a plano-convex. When a higher power is wanted, a doub- 
let, such as we have already described, may be employetl, or a Coddington lens which 
consists (fig. 4) of a sphere in which a groove is cut and filled up with opmjue 
snatter. This. is perhaps the most convenient hand lens, as it matters little, 

'' from its spherical form, in what position it is held. In the simple micro- j 
scope, single or combined lenses may be employed, vaijing fr<>m ^ to I j 

Inches. There are many different kinds of stands for simple microscopes \ / 
made, but as they arc principally used for dissection, the most important 
point next to good glasses is to secure a firm large stage for supporting the Fig. 4, 
objects under examination. When low powers alone are iised,^ the stage- 
movements maybe dispensed with; but when the doublet or triplet is employed, some 
more delicate adjustment than that of the hand is necessary. 

Cmupowkd Mm^oscope.—ln the compound microscope the observer does not view the 
object directly, but au inverted image or picture of the object is formed by one lens or 
set of lenses, and that image is seen through another lens. The compound microscope 
consists of two lenses, an object and an eye lens; but each of these may be compounded 

( of several lenses playing the part of one, as in the simple micro- 
scope, The eye-lens is that placed next the eye, and the object- 
lens that next the object. The former is also called the ocular^ ami 
the latter the objective. The object-glass is generally made of two 
or three achromatic lenses, while the eye^plece generally consists 
A of two plano-convex lenses, with theii* flat faces next tlie eye, and 
separated at half the sums of their focal lengths, with a dia].)hragnt 
or stop bet'ween them. Lenses of high power are so small as 
« to admit only a very small beam of light, and consequently what i.s 
gained in magnifying power is often wortliless from deficient illu- 
mination. Various devices have been employed to overcome this 
difficulty. The light may be concentrated by acbroraatlc condenserH 
placed beneath the stage, or the curvature of the lens may be such as 
to allow as large a number of divergent rays as possible to impinge 
upon it. Such a lens is said to have" a large “ angle of aperture,” the 
angle of aperture being that made by two lines converging from the 
margins of the lens to its focal point. Recently lenses, termed 
'‘immersion lenses,” have been constructed, of sucl^a curvature that 
when immersed in a<»drop of water placed over the object, light is 
admitted on all sides. With an immersion lens, there is‘Uigh magni- 
tfim power with sufficient illumination. 

The following diagi'am (fig. 5) explains the manner in which the 
compound microscope acts. We have here represented the triple 
achromatic objective, consisting of three achromatic lenses combined 
in one tube, in connection with the eye-piece, which consists of the 
field-glass PF, and the eye-glass EE. Three rays of light are repre- 
sented as pi-oceeding from the center, and three irom each end of i he 
object These rays would, if not interfered with, form an image at 
AA; but coming' in contact with the field-glass PF, they are IkhU;, 
and made to converge at BB, where the image is formcct, at whh?h 
place a stop or diaphragm is placed to intercept all light, except 
^ what is required to form a distinct image. From BB, the rays pro- 

^ g ceed to the eye-glass exactly as they do in the simple nticroHeopo, 

* and as we have explained in fig. 1. The image therefore formed at 
, , >BB is viewed as an original object by an observer tbronph the eyc-piece EE. The lens 
/..,iFP is not essential to a compound microscope; but as it is quite evident that the rays 
proceeding to A A would fall without the eye-lens EE, if it was removed, and only" a 
' ■ part of the object would thus be brought under view, it is always made use of in the 
; y micrc^cqpe^ 

A mlrror is placed under the stge-e h^r reflecting the light through the object under 

il'X' \ , : 
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observation. This method of Illumination by transmitted light is nsed when ttu? o].)jeot 
is transparent. When opaque, light is redeeted on the object by a hullVs-eye lens, ( jiiled 
a coiiclen.ser. The best instruments arc supplied with six or seven object-glasses, varying 
in magnifying power from 20 to 2,o00 diameters. The eye-pieces supplied are three ia 
number, each of which consists of two plano-convex lenses, between wiiich a stop ox 
diapliragm is^ placed, half-w^ay between the two lenses. As the magnifying power of a 
compound microscope depends on the product of the magnifying pWers of the object- 
glass and the eve-piece, it folio w's that its powder may be 
increased or diminished by a change in either or both of these 
glasses. Ill the mechanical arrangements, it is of importance 
to have the instrument so constructed, that ■while every facil- 
ity is aiforded for making observations and easy means* of 
adjustment, there should also be great steadiness, without 
which, indeed, no satisfactory results will be obttdned. 

These ends arc achieved in various w^ays, of which Fig. 6 is 
one of the simplest: a, brass stand, supported on three feet; 

mirror, supported on trunnions; c, diaphragm, pierced with 
circular holes of various sizes, to regulate the admission to 
the object of reflected light from the mirror; d, stage-plate, 
on which the object is placed; e, screw, wflth milled bead foi* 
tneacljustment;/, the object-glass, or objective; brass tube 
in which the body of the instrument is moved, so as to effect 
the coarse adjustment; the eye-piece, or ocular. 

The microscope has now? become so important an instru- 
ment in education, that almost every department of science in 
which it can be employed has a microscope suited to its par- 
ticular kind of work, and a special treatise explaining and 
illustrating its use ; and many branches of science have instru- 
ments peculiarlj^ their own. Thus, chemists, anatomists, . 
zoologists, etc., have each an instrument which they value as ■ 
being peculiarly adapted for their special fields of inquiry and 
observation. From this instrument the chemist, and natural 
philosophers generally, have derived great assistance in study- 
ing the different kinds of crystals; for, by means of it, they can not only observe and 
recognize the great variety of forms that exist, but at any moment, and with little trouble, 
they may wfituess the process of crystallization, and leisurely study it. Those sciences 
in which it is most used, and for wdnch it has done most, are anatomy, physiology, 
botany, zoology, medicine, mineralogy, and geology. In the practice of medicine all 
medical men wdioaim at a scientific "treat merit of "disease have fully recognized how 
useful it has been as an agent in diagnosis, more especially in diseases of the kidneys. 
In tlie detection of crime and the vindication of innocence it is no less xiseful, as by 
means of it w'e can with certainty determine whether a suspicious stain, found, for 
instance, on the clothing of an individual charged with murder has been caused by 
blood or by another coloring-matter. In like manner we can determine wli ether hair 
found in similar circumstances belongs to a human being or not. It has also enabled us 
to clistiugiiish the difference existing between substances that have a similar chemical 
reaction (e.g. , the various kinds of starch, as flour, potato, sago, etc.), and thus we are 
provided with an age'nt quick in detecting adulteration. 

A few hints to 'amateur observers may not be out of place here. In choosing an 
instrument, the simpler it is the better. The essential point to attend to is to have good 
glasses, which are tested by their power of showing some very minute markings, such as 
w?e find on diatoms. The circumference of the field of view? should not be tinged with 
color, and the definition should be as good at the edge as at the center. The beginner 
should use low powders in preference to high ones. The best light is that reflected 
a wiiite cloud during the day. Artificial light should, if possible, be avoided.^ The 
table must be steady on ivhich the microscope is placed, and "w^hen not in use 
the instrument should he covered by means of a glass shade. _ Tbe observer 
also requires a few? oblong glass slides, and a few circles of tliin glass, caiJed 
covering-glasses, to lay over the preparation under examination. For making^ sections, 
dissecting, and the various manipulatory operations attending the use of the microscope, 
lie requires, moreover, a pair of forceps, a knife, or, perhaps better, a razor ground liat 
on the one side, a few? needles fixed in handles, and tw?o or three hair-pencils. bo 
equipped, the observer is able to begin examinations of texture, at once with pleasure 
and advantage. Begin with simple objects, such as pollen and thin slic es of the cuticle 
of flowers, mosses, and different kinds of starch, such as tmis le moi% buck yam, cycas, 
arrow-root, etc., and notice particularly their different characters. Mjike as thin a 
section as possible, place it on the center of the slide, and allow a drop of water to lali 
on it from the end of the handle of the needle. Then allow the covering-glass to fall 
gently on it— obliquely, so as to press out any small bubbles of air. He should also have 
a few' bottles containing reagents,” suen as dilute acetic acid (equal parts of pyroiig- 
neous acid and water) and liquor potasstc. By means of these reagents, pecuhanties ot 
structure may often be observed. 
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Microscopes vary muck in price, from 5s. to upwards of £100. A good serviceable 
dissecting simple. microscope mi\y be bad from any philosoplncal-mstrument uuikcr for 
from 9s. to 15s. Compound microscopes are more expensive, but a wondeniiily good, 
instrument for beginners can be had at 30s. It has one eye-glass and three object-glasses, 
and magnifies from 70 to 200 diameters. If a superior instrument is wished^one suited, 
for most purposes of observation and research — any one of the toUo wing wiii^ be iound 
well worth the price* The microscope of Hartnnck, with a joint so that it^ in ay he 
inclined at any angle, has two eye-pieces, two object-glasses, magnifies irorn oO to 4oO 
diameters, and costs about £7; Nachet's microscope has three eye-pieces, three oiijecft- 
glasses, magnifies from 50 to 750 diameters, and costs £10; binitli and beck s educa- 
tional microscope has two eye-pieces, two object-glasses, miignilies from 50 to ooO (Uam- 
eters, and costs £10; Ross supplies microscopes from £5 to £100, with various number of 

glasses. , ,, 

For a more complete account of the different kinds of inicroscopes^jind tno various 
purposes to which they are applied, see Quekett On iJie Microncope (1855); Carpenter 0/i 
the Mieroscope (1862); Hogg On the Micrompe (1855); and How to work with the Mi<vro- 
(1864), by Beale. 

MICROSCOPIC ANIMALS. See Animalcule, a7ite, 

MIOROTASIMETER, an instrument invented by Mr. Thomas A. Edison for tlie 
purpose of measuring very minute variations of pressure causeii by the expansion err 
contraction of any given body, from whatever causes, heat, moisture, etc. A part of 
the apparatus is constructed upon tlie principle of the pyrometer, and wlien the expan- 
sion is caused by moisture, upon that of some forms of hygrometer. But the novel mid 
unique part of the invention consists in the effect which the pressure of tlie^ expanding 
rod has upon the electric resistance of a piece of carbon placed in the circuit ^ of a gal- 
vanic liattery. A rod of vulcanite is used as the expanding element \yhen it is desired 
to use the instrument to ascertain slight variations in the heat vibrations coming frum 
any object, as the sun, or a gas, or electric light. This rod is adjusted in a strong 
frame kept at an equable temperature, so that no expansions or contractions shall exert 
any influence, except those which take place in the vulcanite rod itself. In the 
chamber which receives one end of this rod, or plate, there is placed under a follower, 
or slide, a piece of carbon, which becomes compressed with great force upon the 
expansion of the vulcanite rod. If radiant heat is to be measured, a large funnel is 
placed in front of the apparatus to gather the rays and throw them upon the rod or 
plate. When the rays increase in intensity the rod expands, compresses the button, and 
changes its conducting capacity, which at every moment is indicated by gaivanom - 
eter. Tlie instrument has been used successfully to ascertain the variations hi the 
radiation from the sun during an eclipse. It may also be used to note the variations 
taking place on a day when clouds are passing across the sun’s disk, or when the 
transmission of his rays differs from increase or decrease of moisture. It may be used 
as a delicate hygrometer by substituting in place of the vulcanite rod a body containing 
gelatine, which expands under the influence of moisture. 

MICBOZA'MIA, a genus of plants of the natural order cycadaeem. They are widely 
diffused over Australia. The fronds resemble those of palms, and are used in the Roman 
Oatholic church on Palm Sunday. The undergi’ound stem is large and turnip-like, but 
covered w’ith scales or leaf-scars, and contains a substance resembling tragacanth. The 
nuts of if. spiralis are edible, but are only used in times of scarcity. 

MIDAS, a genus of platyrhine monkeys belonging to the family hapalidm, which 
also contains the marmosets. The common name for tlie different species is tamarin. 
It has the following characters: Muzzle short, facial angle 60°; forehead with an 
appearance of prominence, arising from the great angle of the upper edge of the orbits; 
upper incisors contiguous, under incisors of the same size as upper; hails like claws, 
excepting those of the thumbs behind; tail the same as in the marmoset, or jacchus of 
Geoff roy, and dental formula the same, except that in the latter the incisors are more 
irregular. There are seven species, the typical one being midas rosalia, the marakina or 
silky tamarin. This very beautiful little monkey is of a golden yellow color, varying to 
a redder tint, rather paler on the back and thighs. The long and silky hair alanxt the 
head and neck fonns a kind of mnne, on account of which it has sometimes bet*n called 
the lion-monkey. ' Its beauty and gentleness render it a great pet; but it is delicate, anti 
requires to be kept warm and dry. It is squirrel-like in its habits, a native of Gnayana 
and the south of Brazil, from Rio Janeiro to cape Frio. There is a black and red variety, 
-and one of a bright, shining red. The species should not be confounded wilb Jf, Imninw 
.of Humboldt, which is probably the smallest monkey known. It is Inownish, and has 
-a well-developed mane of that color which bristles up when the animal is angry so as to 
look like a little lion. It has a black face, a white mouth, and a tail black above and 
white below. It inhabits the plains bordering on the eastern slope of the Cordilleras, 
and is rare. 

; HID AS, a common name of the more ancient Phrygian kings, of whom Midas, the 
''^n of Gordius and Cybele, is the most famous. He was a pupil of Orpheus. Among 
many legends him is one that Bacchus granted his wish tliatwhatever 
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lie toHclied might become gold; from wliieli so great inconvenience ensued, that he ^vtr 
.glad to get himself relieved from the burden by washing, at the command of tlie god, iig* 
tiie Pactolus, the sands of which became thenceforth productive of gold. Anotbe, 
legend represents him as having offended Apollo by assigning the prize in a musical 
competition to Pan, and as having therefore been endowed by him with a pair of ass’s 
ears, which he concealed under his Phrygian cap, but which were discovered by his 
servant. 

MID'BELBTJECr, a t. of the hletheriands, capital of the pi’ovince of Zeeland, in the 
island of Walchereii. It is connected with the sea by a canal, 5 m. long, which admits 
ships of heavy burden, and is a station of the railway from Plashing to Boosendaal to 
join the Dutch and Belgian lines. Pop. Jan. 1, 1875, 15,926. The city is nearly circu- 
lar, and a league in circumference, surrounded by a broad canal. In fonner times Mid- 
delburg was one of the leading mercantile cities of the United Provinces, sending many 
ships to the East and West Indies, America, and all European ports, founding the 
colonies of Surinam, Berbice, Essequibo, Demerara, etc. ; but the opening of the Scheldt 
for Antwerp, and other causes, have reduced the xoreign trade to single ships to Java, 
Many of the inhabitants are wealthy, which, with its being the meeting-place of the 
provincial states of Zeeland, and possessing a considerable trade in grain, salt, etc.— 
making beer, vinegar, starch, leather, having snuff, chocolate, oil, and saw mills, and 
foundries — make it still a city of importance. It is the finest city of the northern prov- 
inces, having handsome houses, ornamented with gardens, and the canals and streets 
shaded with trees. The town-house, founded in \468, has a beautiful tovrer, and^ is 
decorated with 25 colossal statues of counts and countesses of Holland, At the begin- 
ning of the 12tii c. an abbey was founded, which was later enriched by Willem II. 
count of Holland and Zeeland. The buildings are now occupied as the meeting-place of 
.the provincial states. 

Middelburg does not date further back than the 9th century. In 1574 the Spaniards, 
under Mondragon, w^ere compelled by famine to give up Middelburg, after^ having 
defended it for 22 months against prince Willem I, Though troops are stationed in 
Middelburg, it is no longer tenable against an enemy. 

MIDDLE AGES, the designation applied to the great historic period between the times 
of classic antiquity and modern times. The beginning and close of this period are not 
very definite. It is usual, however, to regard the middle ages as beginning with the 
overthrow of the western Roman empire in the year 476; and there is a pretty general 
concurrence in fixing on the reformation as the great event w^hich brought this period to 
.a close. It began with the rise of the Frankish upon the ruins of the ancient Roman 
, empire, and with the commencement of civilization among the barbarous tribes which 
ha(l taken possession of the former Roman provinces. In course of it the different 
nations of modern Europe were formed, and their political and social systems developed. 
It was a period of much superstition, in connection with which much religious enthusi- 
asm very extensively prevailed, manifested in manj’’ great religious endowments, in 
magnificent ecclesiastical buildings, in pilgrimages, and, above all, in the crusades. ' In 
the earlier parts of this period the church was much occupied in the extension of its 
bounds in the north of Europe, whore heathenism still subsisted, and the means employed 
were not always consistent with the spirit of Christianity. During the middle ages the 
hierarchy acquired enormous power and wealth, and the papacy rose from^ compara- 
tively small beginnings to its utmost greatness. During the middle ages chivalry had 
its rise and decline, modifying and in many respects tending to refine the feelings and 
usagOvS of society. Towards the close of the middle ages the revival of letters,^ the 
increase of knowledge, and the formation of a wealthy and influential class in society, 
distinct alike from the aristocracy and the peasantry, tended, even before the reforma- 
tion, both to the diminution of the power of the hierarchy and the decay of the feudal 
system. See Guizot’s Hintoire de la Vmlisaiion; Rlihs's HaTidbucli der GescMchte des MU- 
Mailers ; and Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages. 

MIDDLE i\.GES {ante), the period in history from the 5th to the 15th c., or between 
the fall of the Roman empire and the reformation. Its beginning witnessed the success- 
ful invasion of southern Europe by the barbarians of the north. The Yaudals were 
wasters of Africa; Spain ^vas divided between the Suevi and the Visigoths, the latter 
occupying also a large portion of Gaul; Italy was in the hands of the Ostrogoths; Avhife 
a tribe of Germans under Clovis had invaded and conquered France. The compara- 
tively new’’ Byzantine or eastern empire had already begun to decline, through the 
weakness and licentiousness of its rulers. Paganism had been overthrown, and Ciiris- 
tianitv was gradually penetrating into the unknown wilderness of northern and central 
Europe. What were known as the “dark ages,” the first centuries of this period, had 
<x>mmenced the destruction of’ the old civilization which had been propagated from 
Phenicia, and had culminated in the ascendency of Greece and Rome. Western 
Europe, including even Italy, “lay prostrate at the feet of barbarian conquerors, and 
was a howling waste, in which the law of the strongest only prevailed.” — The middle 
ages closed with the advent of Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin, and the great battle for 
the freedom of the human conscience; with the discovery of America by Columbus; and 
with the invention of the art of printing by Guttenberg, Faust, and Schfiffer, and 



its application to tine printing of tlie Bible at Mayeiice. In tbe beginning of this period. 
tlxc countries wMch we have named were swayed by incidenlal leaders and potentates, 
and given up a prey to a soldiery who lived by det)redation and rapine. Prote(;tion for 
life or property there was none; and even the savage chieftains of tliat Ignorant ago 
soon perceived the necessity for some authoritative restraint. Out of this necessity 
grew the feudal system, in Prance, Germany, Aragon, a large part of Italy, England, 
and Scotland, probably occasioned in part by the gradual destruction of slavery, and in 
part to the fall of the Boman empire, for so long a time the seat of govennnent of tlic 
world. It was natural that with Borne fallen, Europe should become divided among 
petty barons and princes, whose ^authority could only subsist so long as they were 
enabled to sustain it by force of arms. Under these circumstaiu’es, each leader forlilhxl 
his possessions; and it was then that many of the castles and forfres.'^es were erected, 
whose ruins are to-day the admiration of tourists in Europe. Every man who was 
(tapable of hearing arms was a soldier ; and there was no such thing as a laboring class, 
since the hinds and villains who did the drudgery under the feudal system were held 
to be but little above the brutes whose care was one of their chief duties. ()f this ])ej’iud 
it has been concisely said, “the peculiar general character of feudalism is the dhinera- 
berment of the people and of power into a number of p(dty nations and petty sovereigns; 
the absence of any central government.” The foundation of this system consisted in the 
allotment of land in fee (Latin feudum), with the powers of bequest and inheritance, to 
the petty chieftains, who on their part agreed to give their services and those of theif 
vassals, whenever called upon, cither to repel invasion or to make incursions into the 
terjitory of others. Later, these barons, counts, and others, were permitted to take sur> 
names, usually from the names of their castles or villages, and to adopt armorial bear- 
ings. This whole movement was a slow formation of" the royal and noble elements of 
society as organized in future centuries. 

"Wilh feudalism intervened another element of specific influence — the introduction of 
monastieism and the monastic orders throughout Europe; for the foundation of mon- 
asteries in Europe proves to have been a necessity to the progress of civiiization. Thcfy 
served as a nucleus around which settlements were formed, the settlements growing into 
towns, the towns into cities. The prelates and abbots were feudal nobles, equally with 
the barons and counts. Their tenure of land was the same; and though they were not 
absolutely required to perform military service, there were many fighting men among 
them who did so, while none were exempt from furnishing their quota of armed vassals. 
And as the church giw strong in Borne, some reflection of her strength was felt wher- 
ever her servants w'ere; until it was often the case that the lords and barons were made 
to experience a power in the hands of the abbots that they themselves did not possess. 
While the monastic systto had undeniable and great evils, the teachings of the monks 
led generally towai'd a respectable, honest, and humane mode of life; and on such teacii- 
ings the arts of peace ana culture began to take root and flourish amid diso.rder and 
depredation, such as had not been knowm before since the foundation of Borne, 

A new feature was after a time introduced into the feudal system by the occasional 
calling together of an assembly of the feudal lords by the sovereign — more, it is true, 
with the view of sustaining amicable relations with tliem than for any purpr)se of the 
division either of power or responsibility. At first these assemblies were merely festive 
gatherings; but after a time they assumed the form of advisory, and at last of deliberar 
tive meetings, when all legislative enactments w^ere considered and debated. There 
were even in some of these gatherings traces of representative legislation; they were the 
first faint beginnings of the constitutional monarchy of a later age. The convo<;{ition of 
the French states-general, in 1802, wais the first positive departure in this dii'cction. 
The feudal system was now^ gradually discarded. The feuds of the early part of 
the middle ages became the great wars of their latter centuries, when the simple feudal 
compact could not supply such armies as were required. The tendency towards consoli- 
dation began now to he felt, just as that of displacement and sepai’ution liad held sway 
after the fall of Rome. Kingdoms grew into enormous possessions and great wu.*iilth. 
Mercenary troops were employed in war, hired from monarehs or states not engaged in. 
the conflict; and thus the idea of standing armies ready for emergencies grew into being. 
In fact, centralization of power began to be the law under which kings and emperors 
were conducting their policy, while representation was being made the lever with whic;h 
the people were seeking to gain gi'cater freedom of conscience and of person. This gen ■ 
eral condition spread through England and Scotland, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. In Italy, Lombardy, "and Venice arose republican governments; and the sinoin- 
alv of great cities seif •'governed appears as one of the extraordinary feat.uTes of the 
middle ages. Venice grew great in the arts and in comiTierc{*, and the marvelous 
promise of the period was broken only by intestine quarrels and the h\ctious fights of 
tlie Guelphs and Ghibellines, and of other powerful Italian families, which, however, 
resulted in the destruction of the franchises of the people, and the foundation or petty 
'principalities on the ruins of the liberty which had been achieved by the free cities. 
■The history of Florence, Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, during a nifijor part of the middle 
is that of all Italy after the period when the northern portion of that courntry was 
unfertile control of the German entperors. Tlmir commerce covered the Mrditerranean, 
sea, and the Adriatic, -and extended into the far east by caravans. In the 
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darkest and most barbarous period, Venice conducted an extensive traffic both witli tlie 
Greek and Saracen regions of the Levant. The crusades, which swept over Europe with 
an unexampled wave of enthusiasm, enriched and aggrandized Venice more perhai>s 
than any other city. Her S])iendor, however, may he dated from the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Latins in 1204, by an enterprise which, originally intended for the 
recovery of Jerusaiem, was diverted to this more profitable adventure, in Avliich not only 
the Ycmetian nations but the French were engaged. In the meantime wars assuined a 
scientilic character, gunpowder was introduced into Europe, probably through the Sara- 
cens, and artillery began to be used in the early part of the 14th ceutiuy. But incessant 
revolutions and family feuds tore the Italian republics to pieces, until Florence, the last 
of them, succumbed under the domination of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

^ Charlemagne, king of the Franks and emperor of the Homans (768-814 a.b.), after 
his conquest of the Saxons and the Lombards, was invited into Spain to interpose in the 
Avars of the Arabs and Moors in that country, and seized and adaed to his dominions all 
that territory lying between the Pyrenees and the Ebro. The Saracens conquered Spain 
in 71 1 A.D., and hd’t behind them monuments Avhose ruins attest "to this day the AAmnderfuI 
progress of oriental art under the caliphs, and give evidence of the spirit and enterprise 
which characterized the Arabs from the time of Mohammed to that of their expul- 
sion from Spain (1492), Avhen they had erected ncAV empires in three-quarters of the 
glpbe. 

The beginning of the 13th c. had seen an eruption of barbarians from Chinese- 
Tartary, extending across all Asia and as far as the Euxine, which Avas not eA-en par- 
alleled by the invasion of Spain by the Saracens, or that of Italy by the savages of the 
north. Keducing the caliphate of Bagdad, they subverted the governments of Persia, 
Syria, and Iconium. To them it AAms owing that the Turks of the latter country, under 
Otliman, penetrated through Asia Minor into Europe, from whence not all the Avestera. 
powers in six centuries have dislodged them. 

The power of the church in theliiiddle ages began in the conversion of Constantine, 
emperor of the west, who was baptized shortly before his death, 337 a.d. It was gained 
by sloAv steps, beginning Avith the accumulation of territory, and being extended by 
assumption of the authority to declare excommunication and interdict. By gaining vast 
wealth, and by playing upon the fears of Aveak princes, the bishops gradually encroached 
upon the rights and privileges of the highest potentates of Europe, until the pontifical 
authority of Rome controlled nearly every king and emperor from the Adriatic to the 
North sea. It was this influence that organized the crusades, and that occasioned half 
the wars that convulsed Europe during a period of ten centuries, yet without Avhich, at 
this peculiar age of the world, civilization, the arts, letters, and commerce alike Avouid 
have languished or remained unborn. The missionary enterprise of the church, after 
the discov'ery of America, populated the Avestern continent, and opened an entire 
hemisphere to new empire and a new civilization. Devotion to the church prom]>ted 
the genius of Raphael and Michael Angelo, and gave form to the wonderful conceptlonss 
which resulted in the spread of Gothic architecture, the most original, the most compre- 
hensive, and the most symbolic that the world eA^er saAv. It has already been shoAAm 
how the ceaseless energy' and enterprise of the church was the foundation of the advam.'e- 
from barbarism to cmlization whicii characterized central and northern Europe betAA^eeu 
tlie 5th and the 12tli century. At no other period ,in the world’s liistory has there lieeii 
such an awakening out of darkness and incapacity into light and power as that which 
followed the culmination of the strength of the church. A"et it was in the period imme- 
diately succeeding the reformation — the first and fiercest bloAv struck at the influence- 
and prerogative of the church— that tins awakening— — reached its height. 
When the middle ages closed, a Protestant queen was on the throne of England, then in 
the zenith of poAver and splendor. Calvin, Luther, and Melanchthon AA^erc defying the 
pope and making all Euro]3e ring Avith tones deeper and further reaching than ev^en those 
of the Vatican. The schools of art of Antwerp, Venice, Rome, and Siena had revuved the 
genius of the Augustan age, and the newly* discovered power of the press was begin- 
ning that vast dispensation of intelligence Avhich marks the modern period. Meanwhile, 
Cabot, Vespuciiis, and Vasco de Gama AA’ere sailing forth to discover new continents; 
Cortes and Pizarro Avere destroying the hitherto unknown Aztec civilization ; and but a 
brief time elapsed before the pilgrim fatlicrs planted the first seeds of freedom in America, 
leading in the new' epoch of Avars, conquest, legislation, disintegration, and rebuilding,, 
wliicir we call modern history. 

KIBBLE BASE AND MIBBLE CHIEF. See Points of Escutcheon. 

MIDDLE BASS ISLAND. See Put-in-Bav Islands. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH, a t. in s.e. Massachusetts, on the Namasket river, the Junc- 
tion of several lines of the Old Colony railroad— the Cape Cod branch, Boston to 
Provincetown, the Middleborough, Taunton and Providence, and the Old Colony and 
NeAvport. It is one of the most ancient tOAvns in Plymouth co., and a summer resort 
of great attractiveness, on account of the picturesque beauty of its scenery and numer- 
ous features of historic interest Avithin the toAvn limits. Previous to the incorporation 
of the toAvn of Lakeville, Avhich Avas taken from its territory, it was the largest town in 
the state, and now numbers more than 60 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 5,237, It lies on both sideg. 
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of the river, which runs in a winding course from large lakes (in the adjoining town) 5 m, 
away, with three falls furnishing valuable water-power, emptying into Tamiton river, 
flame and fish abound in the lakes and their vicinity, and a small excmrsion steainer plies 
between the pic-nic grounds on the lakes to a pier at the upper falls. It comprises the 
thiiving villages (all with churches, post-ofiices, and manufactures) of North Middle- 
borough (Titicut), South Middleborough, The Rock, East Middleborough (Eddyvilie), a 
.number of smaller villages and neighborhoods, juid Middleborougli Four Corners, the 
central portion, w^Mch is designated as Middleborough. It has several public* halls, an 
elegant town house containing a commodious hall, a room for the district court, tlie pub- 
lic library, and a bank, besides the town offices, erected at a cost of $50,000, sumding on 
an eminence commanding a view of many points of interest, among them Muttuck 11 ill 
cemetery, about a mile from the Corners, a beautiful spot, where rest some of the founders 
of the old colony. In this vicinity is Oliver’s walks, the site of the mansion of judge 
Oliver, who in the revolution espoused the tory cause and went to England, It was the 
,:seat of Peirce academy (Baptist), founded 1808, with a classical depailuient, a valuable 
.cabinet, and an average attendance of 300 pupils, including many from the soulhem 
states. During the rebellion its popularity diminished, and it has since been discontin- 
ued. The town has excellent public schools, is lighted by gas, and is laid out regularly, 
with numerous maples, elms, and other ornamental trees shading the streets and high- 
ways, which are celebrated for their beautiful drives. It contains the Bay State straw- 
wmrks, employing a large number of girls in its extensive factories and at their lumits^u 
the adjoining towiis and villages, 5 shoe-factories, 3 churches, 2 newspapers (1 monthly), 
2 printing-offices, a hotel, the Star mills (woolen), and manufactories of lumber, shovels, 
needles, trunks, boxes, varnish, marble-works, and a variety of stores. It is a center of 
an important trade in horses, which are brought from Vermont and Canada. It is 12 m, 
from Plymouth, 10 m. from Taunton, 20 m.lTom New Bedford, 20 m. from Pall River, 
and 34 m. from Boston. 

MIDDLEBURY, a t. in central Vermont, deliglitfulljr situated on Otter creek, a 
small stream flowing n.w. and emptying into lake Champlain; in a mountainous region, 
•presenting very attractive scenery; pop. ’80, 2,903. The Central Vermont railroad passes 
through it. It is 33 m. n.w. of Rutland, 35 m. s. of Burlington, and 33 m. s.w. of 
Montpelier, It has valuable water-power. It is the seat of Middiebury college, and has 
excellent public schools and a public library. It contains a national bank, 2 newspapers, 
■6 churches, 3 hotels, and a well-organized fire department. It has six quarries, where 
marble of various colors is quarried and exported, and it has iron-foundiies and flour- 
mills; other industries are the manufacture of sashes, doors and blinds, cotton, wool, 
;paper, and leather. 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, in Middiebury, Vt., opened in 1800, under Congrega- 
tional control, has three buildings valued at $10*0,000, an interest-bearing endowment of 
$180,000, and an income of $13,000 annually. There are 11 instructors, and a library of 
12,000 volumes. President (1881), Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, b.d., formerly a well-known 
missionary in Turkey. 

MIDDLE C, in music, receives its name from its position on the general scale. It 
is the note which is a fifth above the P or bass clef, and a fifth below the G or treble 
-clef. The C clef, always represents the note termed middle C, and the lines and spaces 
-above or below^ are designated accordingly. 

MIBBLE LATITUBE SAILING. See Sailings. 

^ MiBBLE LEVEL. Undm* the heading Bedv kd Level, a remarkable district, cov- 
ering 400,000 acres, is described, bounding the Wash on all sides except sea W'ard, extend- 
ing landward nearly to Brandon, Cambridge, Peterborough, and Bolingbroke, and 
embracing portions of the six counties of Northampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Lin- 
coln, Norfolk, and Suffolk. It nearly coincides in area with wdiat is popularly" known 
as the Fens. ^ Tlie whole region was, centuries ago, converted iulo an unprofitable marsh 
by repeated incursions of the sea, coupled with obstructions to the outward flow of the 
rivers Nene, Cam, Ouse, Welland, etc. Vast operations have been carried on ever sltice 
the time of Charles I, by digging new channels and outfalls, and employing windmills 
and steam-engines to pump the water from the marshes and ponds Jnlo*these artificial 
channels. The Bedford level is divided into the the Middle, and the Soidk Umk, 

managed by commissioners, whose powers are derived from special acts of parliament. 
The improved value of the land is the fund out of which the expense of the engineering 
works is defrayed.- It was in one of these districts (the Middle level, betw^een. the Nene 
and the Old Bedford river) that an irruption took place in 1862, wdiich strikingly illus- 
trates the dependence of the safety of the whole region on w’dl-formed and well-main- 
tained embankments. There w^as a sluice, called St. Germain’s sluice, situated at the 
confluence of the Middle level main outfall drain with the river Ouse, near the upper 
end of another artificial channel, known as the Eau Brink cut. The drain wnis made in 
1847, and was enlarged ten years afterwards to a bottom-width of 48 ft., a side-slope of 
2 to Ij and a level of 7 ft. below low- water spring-tide in the river; the rise of high- 
;^ater spring-tide at that point was 19 ft., and the“sill of the sluice was 6 ft below low- 
I'H^rjpring-tlde. , ’ . ‘ 
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On May 4, 1862, tills sluice gave way witliout the slightest warning: the tidal waters 
undermined tlie brickwork, and formed a hole in the bed of the river, into which the ■ 

works of tile sluice sank. The tidal waters rushed up the opening, and ebbed and flowed ii; 

throughout a distance of 20 miles. The commissioners of the Middle level applied to 
Mr. iiawdvshaw, the engineer, to devise means for repairing the disaster. An earth and S 

‘Crudle-dam was attempted to he thrown across the drain, at about 500 yards from the i 

fallen sluice ; but this was relinquished in favor of a permanent coffer-dam of pile-work, - h; 

at a distance of half a mile from the sluice; and after incessant exertions from: Ma3" 16 
I to June 19, the tidal winters were at length effectually shut out hy a strong dam. The 

i failure of the St. Germain’s sluice was not the only irruption that had to be’hattled with; 

; eight days after that failure, under tlie pressure of a high spring-tide, the west bank of the 

I drain gave waxy, on May 12, at a point about 4 miles from the"" sluice ; the bank had been 

^ built only to resist upland waters, and not a rush and a pressure of the sea. The rupture i 

carried away 70 yards of the bank, scouring out a hole 10 feet deep at the spot, and 
■admitting a rush of water which covered 6,000 acres of fertile land to a depth of 2 or 3 
feet, increased at successive higli-tides to 10,000 acres. 

When tlie finishing of the dam had enabled Mr. Hawkshaw to shut out the tidal i 

waters, means had to be devised for getting rid of the flooding waters, and providing an 
•outlet for the usual rivers and land-drainagn of the Middle level. It was resolved to utilize 
some of the old outlets at other spots, and to supplement their action by enormous jn 

siphons, placed over the coffer-dam. Sixteen siphons were jirovided. They were made If. 

-of cast iron, 8 feet 6 in. internal diameter, and somewhat over 1 in. thick ; they rested on the ; ;; 

top of the dam, and on inclined framework supported by piles at the sides. The valves 
were so arranged, that the siphons could be put in operation, either by exhausting the f 

air or by filling them wdth water. When onl}^ six of the siplions were in position, they; 
carried 50,000 gallons of water per minute over the dam. — For more minute details of i' 

the dam and the siphons, see Mr. Hawkshaw’s paper read before the institute of civil ; ; 

engineers in 1863. , !'l 

There, are large items both of cost and of compensation in works of this kind. Nearly 1^1 

the whole of the Middle level is 15 feet below high-water spring-tides; it is difficult to 
keep out the sea- water, and at the same time to preserve an outlet for the land-water, 
especially Whittlesea mere; there are 130,000 acres to be drained somehow^ or other; but 
as the land is rich for farming, the commissioners, in past years, did not hesitate to spend ; 

£400,000 on 11 miles of drain, and £30,000 on the sluice. The drain runs through a dis- ; 

Met called ifetrsAtad, bet\veen Linn and Wisbeach; and as the bursting of the bank 
•caused this district to he deluged with water, the commissioners have had to compensate ' 
the Marshland farmers and others; the amount of this compensation was frequently liti- 
gated between 1862 and 1867. As concerns the land itself, it is found to be more fertile 
■after such inundations than before, owing to the amount of silt deposited on tlie fields. 

After repairing the breach in the bank, the 10,000 inundated acres were drained without 
much difficult}", through the Marshland, Smecth, and Fen drain, and the Marshland 
sewer; the siphons are permanent channels, to carry off the usual land-waters regii- 
larly. The siphons were subjected to a severe trial in Jan., 1867, by the ice wliicli accu- 
mulated around their lower ends; but iron gratings effectually resisted the entrance of 
the ice into the siphons. 

MIDDLE PARK, one of the numerous fertile valleys which extend over broad dis- 
tances in Colorado, being inclosed by spurs of the Rocky mountains, and remarkable for 
the variety and picturesque character of their scenery. It is in Summff co., about 8, 000 
square miles in extent, being 65 m. in length by 45 in width, and is 7,500 ft. above the 
level of the sea. It lies directly s. of North park, from which it is separated by one of the ; 
cross ranges of the great mountain chain. On its eastern side the Snow-range or conti- 
nental divide sweeps around it, and it is completely surrounded by lofty mountata, 
timoTur which Long’s peak, Gray’s peak, and Mt. Lincoln, from 13,000 to 14,000 ft. 
high, stand prominent. The head-waters of Grand river and the Blue river water this 
teiTitory, botJi flowing westward to the Colorado. A portion of the park is heavily 
wooded, hut much of it presents an expanse of grass-grown meadows, dotted with 
wild-flowers. Wild game is plentiful, and includes bears, elk, mountain-sheep, 
deer, and isutelopes, and the waters are filled with fish. The climate is genial and the 
temperature equable. The most important feature of the park for tourists is the ^hot t. 
sulphur springs, 45 m. from Georgetown and 60 m. from Central City. These springs 
are found near a branch of the Grand river, about 12 m. from the southern termination 
of the ptirk. Their waters are said to exercise a curative influence in cases of cutaneous 
disease, rheumatism, and neuralgia. About these springs a settlement for the acconimo- 
dalion of invalids is rapidly spreading into a considerable town. Grand lake, a hand- 
some sheet of water, offering excellent trout and other fishing, is 27 m. from the Hot 
Springs, and is a point much frequented by excursion parties of tourists and convales- 
cents. 

MIBBIESBEOtJGH, the center of the n. of England iron manufacture, is an important 
market t., port, and parliamentary borough in the North Riding of Yorkshire, at the 
mouth of the Tees, 48 m. n.e. from York, returning one member to parliament. The 
4own is of recent growth, and owes its origin as a port to its convenient position for the 
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shipment of coals brought down by railway from the mines in South Dnrham. In 18^ 
a eoniraodious dock was constructed, which has recently been very cousidcrabiy enlarged, 
and will admit ships of the largest tonnage. , 

On ■ the discovery, in 1840, of immense beds of ironstone, extending througliout the 
whole range of the Cleveland hills, a portion of which lies close to the town, the smelt^ 
ing of iron was speedily embarked in on an extensive scale, "which has since increased to 
a marvelous extent, to which has been added iron-foundries, the nianuiacture of rails, 
locomotive engines, tubes, boilers, etc. ; chemical works, potteries, and ship- build ing aye 
also carried on to a large extent. The town of Middlesbrough was incorporated in 180d, 
and constituted a parliamentary borough in 1868, is well built, and sorne of the streets 
present liandsome specimens of architecture. The ro^nil exchange, ^ built in 1867, is a 
large and handsome building; within its spticious interior the weekly iron-market is held 
on Tuesdays, and is attended by parties connected "with the iron trtidc from all parts ot 
the kingdom, as well as foreigners. There are live churches of the national establLshment, 
and numerous places of worship connected with the various religious denominations. 
iLlbert park, containing 7S acres, is tastefully laid out. 

At the census taken in 1831 Middlesbrough was an obscure hamlet with 383 inhabit- 
ants; in 1871 the parliamentary borough contained a pop, of 46,643, and in 1874. it was 
estimated at upwards of 60,000. 

MIDDLESEX, a co. in s. Connecticut, intersected from n. to s.e. by the navigable 
Connecticut river, emptying into Long Island sound, which forms its s. boundary; 4w 
sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 35,587—39,611 of American birth, 387 colored.^ It is drained by the 
llanimonassett river in the s., and the Salman river, a branch of the Connecticut, both 
furnishing water power. ' It is intersected by the Connecticut Valley railroad, the Shore 
Line (N. Y., IST. H. and Hartford), and the Boston and New York Air Line. Its surface 
is hilly and well wooded, and celebrated for the beau tjj of its scenery, the picturesque 
bluffs and terraced banks of the river. Its soil is not in general very fertile, except in 
the celebrated Connecticut valley: yet, well fertilized, it produces grain, garden produce,, 
tobacco, a variety of orchard products, and those of the New England states in general 
Among its variety of manufactures are Victor sewing-machines, brittania ware, tape, 
webbing, pumps, sleigh and hand bells, augurs and gimlets, ivory and bone goods, 
emery wheels, and engine-governors, etc. Granite, cobalt, and freestone are found, and 
valuable quarries of the celebrated Portland sandstone, which is largely exported for 
building-material. Capitals, Middletown and Haddam. 

MIDDLESEX, a co. in e. Massachusetts, having the state line of New Hainp.shire 
for its n. boundary, drained by the Merrimac and Nashua rivers in then., and the 
Charles, Concord, Sudbury, aud Assabet rivers iu other sections; 800sq,m.; pop. '80. 
317,951-— 334,665 of whom are of American birth, and 3,675 colored. It is intersected 
by a net- work of railroads; the Boston and Albany, branches of the Boston, LoweB and 
Nashua, the Boston, Clinton, Pitchburg and New Bedford, and the Boston and Maine. 
Its surface is hilly, and groves of oak, white ash, beech, elm, luckory, and other tree< 
grow on the hills along the river banks, which are celebrated for their quiet beauty. Its 
soil is very fertile, producing large crops of corn, potatoes, and other garden and orchard 
produce. Horses, cattle, sheep, and swdne are raised. The immense water power fur- 
nishes facilities for extensive manufactures, which command the attention of the inhab- 
itants, somewhat to the exchision of agriculture. They consist of a large variety, among: 
them cotton and woolen goods, straw goods, boots' and shoes, leather, carpets, and 
watches (at Waltham). The value of the manufacture of boots and shoes for one year is 
estimated at over $16,000,000, and of cotton goods at over $1.2,000,000; the reported 
annual value of all manufactures for one year is $113,147,370. The county includes the 
cities of Lowell and Cambridge (the se^it of Harvard university), and the towns of .l\[ed ■ 
ford (the st^at of Tufts college;, Lexington, and Concord (the home of Emerson, and the 
seat of the Concord school of philosophy). Capitals, Lo well and Cambridge. 

MIDDLESEX, a co. iu e. New Jersey, having Staten Island sound and Ravifan bay 
for part of its e. boundary, drained by the Raritan river, navigable to its county seat, flowing 
through it and forming its n.w. border, and emptying into tlie bay of tiie same mum-: 
also the South and Millstone rivers; 340 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 52,386— 43,163 of American 
birth, 1638 colored. Its surface in the n. portion is hilly, but in the s. is generally level 
It is a fine agricultural region, the soil being in some portions light and sandy, a,nd In all 
parts fertile. Its products include corn, wheat, and dairy products, and fruit in alnin- 
dance. Cattle, sheep, and swine are raised. Sandstone is f()und, fire-fday or kaolin, 
mo I ding-sand. It is intersected by the railroad of the united companies of New Jersey, 
the Lehigh Valley railroad, and the New York division of the Pennsvlvauia railroatl 
The MilMone and New Brunswick railroad and the Delaware and Raritan canal ter- 
minate at its county seat, and a portion of it is traversed by the Freehold and Jamesburg 
agricultural railroad. It has extensive manufactures of India-rubber goods, carpets^ 
hosiery, cork, paper-hangings, metal screws, white- ware, drain pipes, freight and pas- 
^nger cars, harness, shoes, etc. Across the sound, 1 m. iu width, is Staten' Island 13 m. 
long, 5 m. s.w. of the city of New York. The harbors of the county are easily accessibk^ 
to vessels, and have 4 ship-yards. A large number of steamboats and steam ferry-boat^ 
ply between its ports and neighlodng cities. Seat of justice, New Brunswick. 
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MIDDLESEX, a co. in e. Yirgioia, having the Chesapeake bay for its s.e. boundary. 
The Kuppahaiinock river for its n,7 and the Piankatauk river for its s. border; 150 sq.m. ; 
pop. ’80, _ 6,252—6,242 of Aaierican birth, 3,684 colored. Its surface consists most iy of 
level piaiiis with low marshes in some sections. Its soil is a sandy loam, producing wheat, 
oats, corn, and dairy products. Cattle, sheep, and swine are" raised, and oystens are 
abundant. Seat of justice, Saluda, 

MIDDLESEX, a co. in s.^v. Ontario, drained by the Thames river, forming part of 
its s.w'. boiHidary; about 122-8 sq.m.; pop. '71, 82,595. It is intersected by the Ureat 
Western rail vv’ay, the branch railroad to Sarnia, the London and Port Stanley railway, the 
Grand Trunk, and a ]>ranch from St. Mary's. It is a fine agncultuiri region, and lia« 
white sulphur springs in. the e. portion. It has 3 ridings. It is also supplied with water 
poAver by the xlirx Saides and Sydenham rivers; and has extensive iron-foundries, 
machine shops, chemical works, breweries, and manufactories of boots and shoes, soap, 
candles, musical instruments, carriages, cabinet-making establishments, and has a large 
trade in grain and country produce."" Seat of justice, London. 

MIBBLESEX, the metropolitan co. of England, in the s.e. of the country, bounded on 
the n. by Hertford, and on the s. by Surrey, and about 60 m. inland (westward) from 
the North sea, with which it communicates by the river Thames. Next to Rutland, it 

the smallest of the English counties, its area being only 180,136 statute acres; but its 
population is inferior only to that of Lancashire, and w^as, in 1871, 2,539,756. The sur- 
face is on the whole level, wdth gentle undulations. The Thames, w'hicli forms its 
southern boundary, and its affluents, are the only rivers of the county. Two of these, 
the Colne and the Lea, form respectively the western and the eastern'boundaries of the 
' county. The surface is also traversed by the Grand Junction and Regent’s canal, and 
the New river, an artificial cut intended to supply the capital with water. The soil is in 
: general poor, with the exception of a tract along the banks of the Thames, which consists 
of a good fertile loam. The county is chiefly occupied iu grass and hay farms, and in 
market-gardens, the produce of which is sent to supply the metropolis. Parliamentary 
elections of members for Middlesex are held at Brentford, which is the county town. 
There are no other towns of importance except London, 

MIBBLE TEMPLE, one of the four English inns of court, having the exclusive priv- 
ilege of calling persons to the bar. See Inns of Court. 

MIDDLE THIBET. See Lad.UvH, ante, 

MIBBLETON, a small manufacturing t. of Lancashire, 6 m. n.n.e. of Manchester. 
Pop. ’61, 9,876; ’71, 14,587. It is chiefly dependent upon its manufactures of cotton 
cloth and silks. # 

MIBBLETOM, a small decaying market t of Ireland, in the county of Cork, and 13 m. 
by railway e. of the city of that name. It contains a college, founded in 1696, noticeable 
as .the place in which John Phllpot Curran was educated, and still of considerable repu- 
tation, and carries on a general trade. Pop, ’71, 3,603. 

MIDDLETON, Arthur, 1685-1745 about, wgs the son of Edward Livingston, and 
•an eminent member of the South Carolina colony. The proprietary system, ■which 
existed under the royal charter, was obnoxious to the colonists, and in 1719, under the 
lead of Middleton, they succeeded in placing themselves under the immediate protection 
of the ci'own. He had previously (1712) been made a member of the council ; and in 
1725 succeeded Nicholson as governor, which position he held for six years, and for the 
remainder of his life was a member of the royal council. 

MIDDLETON, Arthur, 1743-48, b. S. C.; educated at Hariw and AVestminster, 
and at Cambridge. On his return to this country he took a prominent part in the affairs 
of his native state, where his family possessed large estates and exerted a great influence, 
■His father, Henry Middleton, had been president of congress in 1775, and he .himself, 
after serving with distinction on the first committee of safety, was sent by his native state 
in 1776 to congress, where he signed the declaration of independence. He remained in 
congress till 1777; and two years later, after refusing the governorship of South Carolina, 
he joined in the defense of Charleston. The British troops pillaged his plantation, one 
of the most valuable in the state; and in 1780 he was made prisoner at the capture of 
Charleston. His plantation was confiscated, and he was confined first at St. Augustine, 

. and afterwards in the Jersey prison ship till near the close of 1780, when he was 
■exchanged. He was again returned to congress, where he remained till the war was 
closed. He w^as afterwards a member of the senate of his native state. His writings are 
confined to a number of essavs on political subjects, published under the pseudonym of 
^ * Andrew Marvell.” To his*skill ns a stenographer we are indebted for a report of many 
debates in which he took part, and whose records would otherwise have been lost to us. 

MIBBLETOK, Conyers, d.d., a well-known divine and scholar of the church of 
England, was b. in 1683 at Richmond, in Yorjvshire. He studied at Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of b. a. in 1702, was elected a fellow in 1706, and shortly after married 
a lady of fortune. His life was a series of bitter, and, on the whole, not very creditable 
controversies, though he is said to have been rather a likable person in private. His 
first and most formidable opponent was Richard Bentley (q.v.); afterwards his polemics 
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were chiefly of a theological character. The views he expressed and defended were 
generally such as to draw down upon him the imputation of being an “intidei in dis> 
guise,” though some of them— such us that the Jews borrowed some of their customs 
from Egypt, and that the primitive writers in vindicating iScripuire found it necessary 
sometimes to recur to allegory — are now established beyond ail doubt; wljiie a third 
opinion, viz., that the Scriptures are not of absolute and universal inspiration, has since 
Middleton’s day been adopted by many of the most learned and accomplished divines 
even of his own church. Middleton died at Hildersham, in Cambridgeshire, July 28, 
1750. His principal writings are The Hwtory of the Life of AL Tullius (2 vols. 

1741), a work both interesting and valuable, but neither very impartial nor quite accurate. 
His celebrated Letter from Borne, showing an exact Conformity Utioeen Popei'y and Pagan ~ 
ism; or the Religion of the preserL- Romans derired from that of their Keailmn Ancestors 
(1729), provoked the most violent indignation among Roman Catholics, and is still read 
with interest. All his pamphlets, treatises, etc., were collected and published under the 
title of MisceUaneous Works (4 vols. Lond. 1752-57), and contain much that is curious 
and valuable on theological and antiquarian topics. 

MIDDLETON, Edwabp, 1640-1700 about, the first of a family well known in the 
political history of this country, and especially of South Carolina. He was born in Twick- 
enham, England, from which place he emigrated to this country and took up his resi- 
dence in South Carolina, being one of the very earliest settlers. * Here he took an active 
part in the affairs of the young colony and was useful not only from his great wealth 
but also from his political sagacity. He was of very liberal tendencies, and seems to have 
foreseen the separation of the colonies from the mother country. In 1680, ten years af 
ter the settlement of tire colony, he was a member of the council under the lord-proprie 
tors. 

MIDDliETON, Henby, 1771-1846, was the son of Arthur Middleton, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and was b. in Charleston, S. C. He wms a member of the 
state legislaturel801-10; was then elected governor of the state and in 1815 was elected 
to congress, where he served two terms. In 1820 he was appointed U. S. minister tolins- 
sill, in which caxiacity he served for about ten years and on his return to this country re- 
tired from public life. 

MIDDLETON, Henry, b. not far from 1700, son of gov. Arthur Middleton, and 
like all his family, took much interest in the political affairs of the state. He is chiefly 
known as president of the congress of 1775, to which he was sent as a delegate by the 
* colonial convention of South Carolina ; and notwithstanding his great age at the time 
was an active and efficient supporter of the revolutionary measu^’es. 

MIDDLETON, Thomas, d. 1626, b. England; lived in the reigns of Elizabeth, Janies 
I., and Charles I. Very little is knowm of his life beyond the fact that he was hiade 
chronologer to the city of London in 1620. His earliest known piece belongs to 1602 
and his latest, to 1626.' The best of his numerous plays are A Alad World my Masters, 
and The Roaring Girl. The latter is interesting from the picture it contains of the Lon- 
don life of that day. Its heroine was an actual person, the notorious Moll Cutpurscv 
who also figures in the Amends for Ladies of Field, a contemporary of Middleton. 
Another play of Middleton’s, The \Vitcli, is supposed to have furnished or suggested to 
Shakespeare, some of the incantation scenes of Macbeth. A tragedy founded^ upon the 
story of Bianca Capello is distinguished by a forcible action. The comedy, A Trick to Catch 
. the Old One, is full of spirit and humor, as are most of Middleton’s comedies. His lim- 
guageis often coarse, and his characters repulsive; he has little skill in the construct ion of 
a plot, but his works are full of life. He displays a richness of humor in his comcMiy, and 
an occasional power of imagination in his tragedy, which entitle him to a high rank 
among the Elizabethan dramatists of the second class. He wmrked with Rowley on the 
composition of The Fair Quarrel, ihe Spanish Gipsy and The Changeling, with Rowley 
and Massinger on The Old Law, and with Fletcher and Jonson wrote The Widow, printed 
in Dodsley’s Plays, 

MIDDLETON, Thomas Fanshawe, d.d., 1769-1822, b. England; educated at 
Christ’s hospital, and Cambridge, and ordained in the English church in 1792. He wm- 
appointed to the curacy of Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, where for a time he cidiled a 
periodical called the Cfountry Spectator. In 1794 he acted as tutor to the sons of the 
archdeacon of Lineoln, Dr. John Prettyman, who presented him in 1795, to the living of 
Tansor, in Northamptonshire, whence "he was transferred in 1799, to St. Peter’s, Man-. 
croft. In 1802 he became rector of By tham, in Lincolnshire, and began liis most impor 
tant book, a treatise on the Doctrine of the Greek Article, which appeared in 1808. In 
1811 lie became vicar of St. Pancras, Middlesex, and in 1814 was consecrated first bishop 
of Calcutta. In this capacity lie did much to promote the advancement of Christianity 
and education. He founded' the bishop’s college at Calcutta in 1820, to educate mission- 
arles and clergymen for the English Asiatic possessions^ and he establislied a consistory 
court at the same place. In his book on the Greek article, after laying dowri the rules 
to which it is subject, and applying them to New Testament interpretation he attempts 
the discussion of passages from which the divinity of Christ may be argued for or against, 
mscording to the special force of the Greek article in that particular' connection. Th® 
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work created considerable tbeological discussion, and was opposed by a number of Uni- v, 

tarian writers. 

MIBBLETOWM, a city and townsbip in Connecticut, United States, at tke bead 
of navigation, on the right bank of the Connecticut river, 33 m. from its nioutii. It 
is a weli-biiilt town, with a handsome custom-house, Wesleyan university, episcopal 
seminary, 16 churches, four banks, 3 cotton factories, foundries, mills, etc, "Pop. of citv r 

in 1870, 6,933. 

MIDDLETOWN {cmte), a city in s. Connecticut, incorporated 1874; on the Comaecti- ^ 
cut Vakey railroad and the Boston and New York xiir Line, at the terminus of a branch 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad; pop. ’80, 11,731. It is a port of 
entry, admittirig to the wharves vessels drawing 9 ft. of water. It is a stopping place 
for the New Y"ork and Hartford steamboats, daily line. It is built on rising ground, 
commanding a line view of charming environs, and is situated on the w. bank of the 
Connecticut river, 31 m. above its mouth, directly s. of one of its small branches, and is 
one of the county seats of Middlesex county. It is regularly laid out, with 'wide streets 
at right angles ; buildings principally of brick, and residences, particularly on the hills, 
having spacious grounds, tastefully ornamented. Main street, in the mercantile quarter, 
is a wide and level thoroughfare, and High street contains the most fashionable resi- *; 

depees. The streets are well shaded hy trees. It cdntains a court-house, built of Port- 
land freestone; 6 hotels, 7 banks — 4 national-— with an aggregate capital of $969,300, and 
3 institutions for savings, having $8,000,000 of deposits. It has a custom-house, 5 new^s- 
papers, 15 churches, and a public library. It is the seat of Berkeley divinity school 
(Episcopal), established in 1854, having a library of 14,000 vols. ; also of the Wesleyan 
university (Methodist), organized 1831, having a library of 35,000 vols., a valuable- 
cabinet, and fine telescope"; and has excellent public schools. In the suburbs are the- 
commodious buildings of the state general hospital for the insane, and it has also the- 
state industrial school for girls. In the vicinity are valuable mineral deposits; feldspar,, 
columbite (very rare), gold, silver, and an abandoned lead-mine opened in revolutionary 
times. It is 15 m. s. of Hartford anil 24 m. n.e. of New Haven, at an equal distance 
from New York and Boston. It is the center of an important trade; has some ship- 
building, and various manufactures — among them britannia ware, silver-plated ware, 
cotton goods, sewing-machines, rules, chisels, guns, screws, etc. Across the river is the- 
t of Portland, connected with it by an iron railway bridge of the Boston and New York 
Air Line. 

MIDDLETOWN, a village in Orange co., N. Y., the terminus of the New Jersey 
Midland railroad, at the junction of the Erie railroad with the New York and Oswego 
Midland railroad; pop. ’70, 6,049. It is a part of the township of Wallkill, and is on the 
'Wallkill river, built on the long, sloping sides of low hills. It is 24 m. w. of Nevvburg... 
and 66 m. n.w. of New York % rail. The Shawangunk mountains, a portion of the* 

Appalachian system, lie at the w. of it, and on the e. are the highlands of the Hudson* 

It has 9 churches, 2 national banks, a savings-bank, several public halls (1 masonic), a 
public library and reading-room, a union school, Wallkill academy, and several private 
schools; and it is the seat of the state asylum for the insane (homeopathic) established 
1874. It has an opera-house, two hotels, and 4 newspapers. Its streets are wide, orna- 
mented with shade-trees, well sewered, and lighted by gas. It has an efficient fire depart- 
* ment and i^olice force. Its water-works conduct its water supply 2 ni. from lake Mon- 
hagan, the riN''rv'oir containing 80 acres, situated nearly 200 ft. above the level of the 
village. In the s.w. portion is Hillside cemetery, a beautiful spot containing 50 acres,, 
well laid out and carefully tended. Its leading industries are the manufacture of wool 
hats, blankets, saws, files,- carpet-bags, furnaces, agricultural implements, lawn mowers, 
gloves, patent medicines, etc., and it is the center of an important country trade in gar- 
den produce and stock. 

MIDDLETOWN, a t. in Dauphin co,, Pennsylvania, 9 m. s.e. of Harrisburg, at the 
mouth of Swatara creek, on the e. side of the Susquehanna, and the Pennsylvania rail- 
road and Union canal, and connected by ferry with the Middletown ferry station on the 
Norliieni Central railroad; pop. ’70, 2,980. It has a number of churches, newspapers, 
a bank, and an orphan asylum. There are grist, planing, and saw mills, car and machine 
shops, and a foundry. 

HIBBLEWICH, a small market t. of England, Cheshire, on the Grand Trunk canal, 30 
m. e. of Chester. Salt is extensively made; boat-building is carried on, and brick-works 
are in operation. Pop. ’71, 3,085. 

MIBG-E, the common name of many species of small dipterous insects, of the family 
iipuUdm, mucli resembling gnats, but having a shorter proboscis. Their larva are aquatic; 
the perfect insects are often very annoying both to human beings and to cattle. The 
little pink-colored tortuous worm known to anglers as the hlood-worm, frequent in water- 
barrels and in the mud near the edges of ponds and ditches, is the larva of a species of midge 
{climmomus plimiosnsl a little larger than the common gnat, very abundant in Britain, 
particularly in marshy situations. The larva is much sought after both by birds and 
fishes and is a very tempting bait for the latter. The pujia is cylindrical, with respira- 
tory organs on the sides of the thorax. When the insect is ready to quit its pupa case. 
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lace of the J « genuB « ^ contains many species 

■of the male are tenislied.--Anomei hv riiteriu^*' the ears and nostrils, and 

which are most tormenting Tl ev“ warm on marshes and damp 

alighting on the eyelids, uSy so mischievous as a speideS 

irSi-JSoK- p'r“- '“'“ '“” 

cattle are often suffocated by the numbers which get mto the windpipe. 

MIBOTSST, a market t. and parlipientayy borough of England, 

srs”s.“ >‘»»» 

of parliamentaiT horougli, 6,405; (1871) 6,756. 

KiMMiiEj, .» A„b «,« 


oiviiizecl (if not, inaeea, oi uusinte ungiu, rn’ a; * Imh;,- we inav DreHiime 

were very troublesome neighbors to the Israelites till fcndeons \ictorj ovei them. 
Their njitional god avjis Baal-Peor. 

MlDLAl^D, a CO. in central Michigan, intersected hy the Flint and F5re 
rtiihvvK^ 550'so m • noD. ’80 6,894—5,158 of American hirth, 26 coiorcd. It is diaincd 
hv IhWittibawassee ^'iver, formed by the union of the Chippewa, Pinc^ ami iobam> 

■rilers within its limits. Its surface is generally 1®'^':); Lmiter t 

intr With I’Toves of suaur maple, and pine ,gi owing on the low nuis. ijumoci 

one of the’chief commodities, and is largely exported. Its f ^ ® f 

nrnfhu'ino- oats Indian corn, potatoes, wheat, rye, ana the prodnets ot the uauy. .its 
.sSand climate are favomble for stock-raising. It has manufactures of lumber, salt, 
and hour. Capital, Midland. 

MIDLOTHIAN. See Edinbitbohshibe, ante, 

MIDHAPOOB, a district in s.w. Bengal, forming part of the provmce of Omsa; 
4 015 sq.m. ; pop. about 600,000. It is traversed by the Cosai river and many sraalltr 
streams. The soil is rich and produces in abundance nee, sugar, tobacco, cotlpn, and 
'indh»’ 0 ' *but much of the district is jungle and the atmosphere is exceedingly unheal tl^^ 
Tio'ers’and poisonous reptiles infest the district, and the annual loss of life Iroin this 
cause is sometimes very large. The inhabitants are in religion partly Buddhists and hi 
part Mohammedans. Midnapoor and Jeilasore are the mam towns; the former is the 
capital, and is 65 m. s.w. of Calcutta. 

HIBEASH (Heh. darmh, to search, explain the Scriptures) is the general name ^tveii 
to the exposition of the Old Testament, which for about 1500 years, formed the center 
^ S ai mSl ^^ity, hcHh in and out of the schools, ainong the Jews ate the Baby- 
lonish exile The prohibitions and ordinances contained in the Mosaic recoids, lo which 
a in all cases atmehed, were, according to certam hmneneuti^ 

nffes, specified and particularized, and further surrounded by tradiUonal ox and 

inhibitiUs : Halacha (q. v.) = rule by which to go, or the binding, autlioiitatixc cTt-a m T 
religteus law. The chief codes ot this are the Mishna(q v.), Gemara (q.i ) bifia (an 
amplification ou Leviticus), Sifri (oa Niimiicrs and Deuteronomy), and kloclnltha (on a 
' uoiiion of Exodus). Another branch of the Midrash, however, is the Haggada (q.y.), a 
^ind of free poetical homilectios on thew'hole 

being chiefly confined to the Pentateuch). The chief collections of that part of the Mid- 
rash are Midrash, Rabba, TOO to 1100 a.d. (on Pentateuch and Megilloth), and ku 
(700), the extracts from which (Jalkut, Pesikta, Kabhati, butarta, etc.) only are known, 
the original. itself never having been printed. 

I MIBSHIPHAN, the second rnnk attained by combatant officers in the royal navy. 

' After two years’ service as naval cadet, the aspirant becomes a midshipman, which is 
- rather an apprenticeship for his after-naval career than any really effective appointment. 

• The midshipman’s time is principally devoted to receiving instruction, botli in the orcii- 

• nary subjects of a gentleman’s education, and in the special professional clutie.s of ^,na.yai 
officer. ’After li year’s service as such, the midshipman is required to pass a qualifying 
examination in geography, history, and general knowledge; and two years later he must 
pass in French conversation, and in seamanship, steam, and gunneiy. He then heiiomes 
a su])-]:eiit. (q.v.); and if 19 years of age, is eligible for promotion tolienl. , whenevtir 

opportunity offers. s t • 

A midshipman, only receives Is. 9d, a day (£B1, 18s. 9c?, per annum); he is conse- 
•quently dependent on his friends for more or less pecuniary assistance until he beeome« 
.a.sub-lleutenank 
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, MID'SHIPMAK (ante), in tlie U. S. navy, is the ninth, and lowest grade of oflicers in 
the line of promotion. The appointments for service are made from the cadet-graclnates 
of the Annapolis naval academy, where the course of study lasts six years, and includes 
a very thorough training in theoretical and practical navigation, mathematics, the natural 
sciences, modern languages, etc. Cadets are appointed to the academ^r on the recom- 
mendation of the members of congress for the districts in which they reside, and on con- 
ditions similar to those governing the appointments to West Point. Since 1865 ten 
cadets are also appointed from among the apprentices of the school ships after a compet- 
itive examination. After passing the examination of the academy, the midshipmen 
receive their warrants and enter upon actual service, with the pay of $800 per annum. 
Promotion, to the rank of ensign follows after two years’ actual sea duty, and a strict 
examination before a board of thre§ captains and two commanders. 

MIBSUMMEE DAY, one of the four English quarter-days for payment of rent by ten- 
ants, viz., June 24. See Lai^idlord AXD Tenant. 

MIDSDMMEE EYE. See John’s (St.) Eye. 

MIDWIFE,— MID WIEEEY. Midwife (Anglo-Saxon, med-wif, meaning probably a 
woman hired for mede, or reward) is the name applied to a woman who assists in partu- 
rition or delivery. From this is derived the term midwifery, for that department of 
medical science which concerns itself with delivery, and its allied subjects. ^ Writers 
who prefer words derived from Latin and Greek roots to such plain old English words 
as midwifery have substituted for it obstetries (Lat. oUtetnx, a woman who stands near, 
a midwife), and iolmlogy (Gr. tokos, child-birth), or gyncekdlogy (Gr. gyne, w^oman) ; for a 
male practitioner in this line of the medical art the French name acmncheiir is used; and 
recently an obnoxious new verb, to accouch (Fr. accoucTier, to deliver a ■woman), has made 
its appearance in medical literature. 

Midwifery, as a branch of medical science, is understood to include the study of the 
anatomy of the parts of the female body concerned; the doctrine of conception and of 
sterility, and the signs and duration of pregnancy; parturition in all its varieties; and the 
diseases peculiar to the puerperal state. To enter into details of such matters w^oiild be 
out of place in this work. With regard to parturition itself, it may he interesting to 
remark that in a vast majority of cases the labor is what is called natural,” that is, the 
child presents itself in the normal position, and unaided nature completes the delivery 
within 24 hours with safety to the mother and child. Dr, Smellie calculated that 990 in 
1000 are “ natural’Mabors ; and the later statistics of Dr. Collins, based on 15,850 cases, 
give a similar result — viz., 983 in 1000. 

Unnatural” labor arises either from malformation, disease, or weakness on the part 
of the mother, or from abnormal conditions of the child; and manual or instrumental 
aid becomes necessary to prevent the labor from being dangerously prolonged, or— in the 
more extreme cases — to render delivery at all possible. Of instrumental applications, by 
far the most important and frequent is that of the forceps (q.v.), which is not intended 
to injure either mother or child. In 123,295 cases of labor attended by British prac- 
titioners, there "were 342 forceps cases, or 1 in 360; of these about 1 in 21 proved fatal 
to the mother, while 1 child in 4 was lost. In craniotomy the head of the child is mten- 
tionally d(?stroyed, with a view to save the life of tlie mother, the death of both being 
otherwise inevitable. Among British practitioners this operation is not often resorted 
to*, it proves fatal to about 1 mother in 5-|. See also Cjes are an Operation. 

From all the passages in the Scriptures where midwifery is referred to, it 
is plain that women were the only practitioners of this art among the Hebrews and the 
Egyptians (see Gen. xxxv. 17, and xxxviii. 28, and Ex. i. 15-21), and it is equally cer- 
tain that the Greeks and Romans confided this branch of medicine to w-omen. Phanarete, 
the mother of Socrates, wms a midwife; and Plato explains the functions and mentions 
the duties undertaken by these women. The Greek and Roman physicians were not 
ignorant of midwifery, for Hippocrates refers to the necessity of turning the cliilcl in 
certain cases, although his doctrines on this point, as also on the management oi the 
placenta, are replete wdth danger, and Celsus, iiearty four centuries later, treats ot the 
mechanism of labor with great, clearness, xi gradual increase in the knowledge ot this 
sub ject may be traced in the waitings of Aetius and Paulus ^gineta, advocates the 
operation of craniotomy in certain cases. Rhazes seems to have been the first to advocate 
the rupture of the membranes, when, by their toughness, they impede labor; and Avi- 
cenna gave the first description of an instrument partially resembling the more modern 
forcens 

At the commencement of the 16th c. Eiicharius Rhodion published a Ihtle book 
which soon acquired a great celebrity. It was translated from the original high-G^erman 
into Latin, French, and English, and is remarkable as being the first book published on 
this aiibiect in England. Its title is T/ie Byrtli of Manky nde, otherwise named theWomaiis 
Book, bv Thomas >.ayiiold, physician (London, 1540), and it contains no external evi- 
dence that it is a mere translation. In 1573 Ambrose Pare published a small work in 
■which he showed that foot-presentations -^Tre not dangerous, and that in _mai-presenta- 
tions it was better to deliver by the feet than to attempt to bring down the liead. 

In the early part of the 17th c. the sagefemme (the French term corresponding to our 
English midwVe) of Marie de Medicis published a collection of observations on mid- 
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■wifery. About this time (probably about 1640) Dr. Paul Ohamberlen, an Englisk 

physician, invented* the forceps witli separate Mades, sucii as are now xised. The 
Oiiamberlen family (the father and three sons) did not, however, publish their discovery, 
considering that tlhey had a right to use the secret in the way most to their own advan- 
tage; and the exact nature of their instruments was not known till 181S, when the tenant 
of a house near Maldon, in Essex, where Pr. Peter Ohamberlen, one of the sons, had 
resided more than a century previously, accidentally discovered a concealed space, _ in 
which were, inter aMa,^ a collection of obstetric instruments, including a double-bladed 
forceps and a vectis, which are now in the possession of the London medico-chirurgical 
society. Although Chamberlen’s celebrated was doubtless the double-bladed 

forceps, he- seems, therefore, also to have been the discoverer of thewectis or lever. In 
1068 Manriceau’s Treatise appeared, which ran thro\igh seven editions, and was for a 
long time the standard work on the subject. He gives a very full account of the process 
of labor ; and, his book having been translated into English, in 1672, by Hugh Chamberien, 
became widely known in this country. This seems to have been the time when men 
began to engage generally in the practice of midwifery; Harvey, the Ohainberleiis, and 
others; taking it up in England; while La Yalli^re, the mistress of Louis XIV., did 
much to establish the practice in France by employing Julian Clement, a surgeon of 
high reputation, in her first confinement in 166S. 

The last point requiring notice in the history of midwifery in the 17th c., is the dis- 
covery of the use of ergot of rye in accelerating parturition. In 1688 Camerarius stated 
that midwives in some parts of Germany were in the habit of employing it for this pur- 
pose; but it is not till 1774 that we find any further reference to the use of this drug. 

In the early part of the 18th c. different varieties of forceps, closely resembling Cham- 
berlen’a instrument, were invented by Giffard, Ohapraan, and others ; Chapman being, 
as it is believed, the first public teacher of midwifery in London. About the middle of 
this century lived sir Bichard Manningham, who devoted himself to this branch of the 
profession, and established a small hospital for the reception of parturient women, which 
■was the first of the kind in the British dominions. It is scarcely necessary to enter into 
further historical details, as midwifery was by this time fully recognized as a branch— 
although then and long subsequently considered as the lowest branch — of medicine. 
The names of Smellie, William Hunter, Denman, and Bland in England, and of Astruc 
and Baudelocque in France, are well known as promoters of various departments of the 
art of midwifery towards the close of this century. 

In the present century the art of midwifery has steadily progressed. The ].)y-laws 
precluding practitioners m midwifery from the fellowship of the London college of 
physicians, and other equally offensive rules in otlier institutions, have been repealed; 
there are professors of, or lecturers on, midwifery in all our medical schools (excepting 
at the universities of Oxford and Cambridge); and a knowledge of this d(‘parlment ol 
medicine is now required from every candidate for the medical profession And not 
only are the members of the medical profession compelled to be as well versed in mid- 
wifery as in medicine or surgery, but the ignorant midwives of past times arc now 
replaced by comparatively well-educated nxirses, with diplomas, ceitify mg that they 
have regularly attended lectures on midwifery, and have taken pei^onal charge of a 
certain number of labors under the superintendence of a qualified le.uiier And lliat 
properly educated women are capable of undertaking all the responsibilities of this 
department of practice is shown by such cases as those of mesdames Boivin and Laeha- 
pelle, who (to use the words of prof. Yelpeau), /' although the pupils of Baudehaqiie, 
were not afraid to shake off, to a certain extent, the yoke of his scientific axil hoi it y, and 
whose high position and dignity form the starting-point of a new era for tiie sclcuch^ of 
obstetrics in Paris.” 


^ MIE'EIS, Feahs, the elder, 1635-81; b. Holland; studied under Abraham Toorne 
Yliet, a celebrated Dutch designer, and afterwards under Geranl Dow, who eallod him 
the prince of his scholars. The subject which Mieris most frequently trejits is domestic 
life. He was a brilliant colorist, and superior to Dow himself in ids’ln^atinent of stuffs 
and textures, particularly rich materials like velvet and satin. His ]rK‘tures are ra,r<^ and 
command a high price. His portrait of the wife of Onrnelhis Plauts is considered xme 
of his finest works. The Florence gallery has many of his pictures. His son. 

1602-1747, was also an artist. He had attained a considerable degree of skill under iln? 
direction of his father, upon whose death he turned Jus attention to making studies from 
nature. His earlier works portray domestic scenes, in the manner of Ids 'lnther; after- 
wards he took up historical and romantic subjects. His puinting of Binaldi^ slee])imr in 
the lap of Armida, suvroxxiided by the loves and graces, was so successful that b«' treated 
the same subject three times aftmvards. He also paint('d in lands(;ape and iiH>deled in 
clay wdth considerable skill. His landscapes are not always natural and in his historktal 
compositions bis costumes are often inappropriate, lie ‘is surpassed by his father in 
elaboration and exactness, bxxt surpasses him in the brilliancy of his (Coloring and the 


*** The exact date of this important, in verition is not known, lint iu lOt? Oa IVter fhamtierieu pah- 
lisbed a pamphlet entitled .4 Voice in in which he speaks of his fatijers (Or. Paul (’hamher- 

lent discoveo^ for the saving of infantile life. Hence the forceps must have l>ei;u invenied hi the first 
half of the 17th centmy. 
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representation of natural objects. Feai^cis Miebis, sometimes called Francis the 
younger, 1689-1763, was the son of William, with whom he studied art. But he never > 
attained high rank as an artist, his efforts in that direction being mostly confined to 
copying the pictures of his father and grandfather. His tastes were for historical and 
antiquarian , researches. 

MIEROSLAWSKI, Ludwik, 1814-78; b. France; son of a Polish officer in the 
service of France, his mother being French. He received his education at the military 
school in Kalisz, and when only 16 years of age united himself with the Polish insur- 
gents. This was at the beginning of the revolution of 1830, and Mieroslawski distin- 
guished inmself greatly, and was made an officer, serving through the campaigns of 1831 
and until the fall of Warsaw, when he settled in Paris. Here he devoted himself to 
historical and other writing, publishing a number of books in Polish and French, par- . 
ticularly a military history of the revolution in Poland. He became the central figure 
of the club of Polish refugees in Paris, and, in 1846, took the command of another rev-' 
oiutionary movement, which failed, and resulted in his imprisonment and sentence to 
death. The outbreak of the general revolutionary movement of 1848 on the continent 
saved him from this fate, and he repaired at once to Poland on being released frona 
prison in March of that year, and fought in a number of well contested engagements, ' 
gaining a complete victory at Miloslaw. But the insurgents were at length subdued, 
and Mieroslawski resigned his command. In the following year he was in command of ’ 
the revolutionary movement in Sicily, and was wounded at Catania. He was next 
heard of in Baden fighting the Prussians, hut here also he was unsuccessful, and after; 
the capture of the fortress of Rastadt, in which he had taken refuge, he once more 
retired to Paris. The Polish insurrection of 1863 brought him again to the front, but 
only to be defeated in the battle of Raziejewo, after which he retired finally to France, 
and devoted the remainder of his life to political writing, 

MIFFLIN, a co. in central Pennsylvania, drained by the Juniata river and its 
branches, and intersected by the Pennsylvania railroad and two local branches, and also 
by the Pennsylvania canal; 375 sq.m.; pop. ’80, 19,577 — 19,090 of American birth. 
There are many hills, but in the valleys the soil is very fertile; wheat, oats, Indian corn, 
and potatoes being the staples. There are factories of woolen goods, axes, tools, cloth- 
ing, harness, and saddles, 6 flour mills, and 11 tanneries. Co. seat, Lewiston. 

MIFFLIN, Thomas, 1744-1800; b. Philadelphia, of Quaker parentage. ^ He received 
his education in the university of Pennsylvania, and in a business establishment. In 
1765 he visited Europe, and on bis return Joined his brother in a copartnership, and 
rapidly attained to position and influence. In 1772 and the following y^ear he was a 
member of the legislature, and in 1774 a delegate to the first congress. He was com- 
missioned amaj. in one of the first regiments raised in Philadelphia for the war, and 
was aid-de-camp to gen. Washington, with the rank of col. He was rapidly promoted, 
becoming in succession quartermaster-gen, and adj.gen. ; and commissioned brig.gen. 
May 16, 1776, and maj.gen. Feb, 19, 1777. During the retreat from Long Island he 
commanded the covering party, and was afterwards prominent in going through the 
country arousing the patriotisnl of the people by stirring appeals; he was enabled by 
this means to bring essential aid to gen. Washington before the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton. He became dissatisfied after the Slew Jersey campaign, and engaged in 
opposition to the commander-in-chief, being a prominent member of the mbvenient 
known as the “ Conway cabal.” He was elected a delegate to congress in 1782, and 
became its president the following year. He was a member and speaker of the Pennsyl- 
vania state legislature in 1785, and a delegate to the constitutional convention of 1787, 
He lield various state positions until 1791, when he was made governor, holding the 
office until 1800. He contributed greatly to the suppression of the whisky insurrection 
in 1794. 

MIGNE, Jacques Paul, b. in St. Flour, Cantal, in 1800; educated at Orleans. In 
1.824 he became a priest and performed the functions of his office till 1833, when a 
pamphlet piiblislied by him, entitled De U LiberU, par on Pret're, ^brought u^wn him the 
ctmsure of the bishop of Orleans, who forbid its publication. Migne quit his pastorate, 
went, to Paris, and the same year established V Unmers BeUgioiix, designed to harmonize 
tiie eburch with the fr<?e spirit of civil government; hut pleasing neither extreme his 
jouriialislic venture was assumed by others, and be commenced the publication of a 
collection of works entitled Qairs GompUU ds Theology et d^BoriHre Semite, d.iii 
a publishing Iioiise on a large scale called D' Irniyrimerie Oeitholique, AQBi^iae.d 
standard reliirious works at a low pi'icc. He established the dail^" wblch in 1856 

became the Oourrier de Paris. In 1861 he founded the weekly a religious Jour- 

nal. The publishing bouse was burned in 1868: 3,044,152 francs insurpee received 
imlleaies the extent to which the cstabiisliiuent bad grown. It was immediately rebuilt, 
Migne remaining its chief director. The Gov rs Goinplet, etc., first mentioned, finally 
c'rew into an immense series of volumes of standard authors under the general head 
of BibUothague UairerscUe du Glerge et des Ldiques IndruUs. Tlie different parts of this 
series have had an immense sale. 
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HIGOTT, Fkan^ois AmrrsTE Alexis, a French historian, was b. May 8, 1796, at 
Aix in Pi’ovence, studied law in his native city along with Thiers, and went to Paris in 
1821 to devote himself to a literary life. He found employment in writing for the pul> 
lie journals, and - having given lectures on modern history, which^ were received with 
great approbation, he was induced to write his BMoiire de la Bewlution Fran^aise (2 vols. 
Par. 1824; 10th edition, 1840), a work in which that great event is regarded less In Its 
moral than its philosophical aspects. It has therefore been reproached with leading to 
fatalism. His style is brilliant but academic. After the revolution of 1830 he became 
a counselor of state, and keeper of the archives of the ministry of foreign affairs; but 
lost these offices in 1848, since which time he has lived in retirement, lie has edited 
Megoeiathm relatives d la Succession clFspagm sous* Lotm XIY. {4: Yols. Par. 1836”42), to 
which he prefixed a masterly historic introduction. Among his later works are Sistoire 
4e Marie Stuart (2 vols. Par. 1851), and Gliarles Quint, son Abdication, son Sejour et sa 
Mort au MonaMre de Yuste Moges Historiques (1864); m.6. Bimlite de Fmnpu L 

et de Charles K For a Eistoire de la Beforme, de la Ligue, et du Bigne ds M&mi IV. he is 
said to have collected hundreds of volumes of manuscript correspondence, 

MIGHONETTE', Beseda odorata, a plant of the natural order resedacem, a native of the 
n. of Africa, in universal cultivation on account of the delicious fragrance of its flowers. 
It is, according to circumstances and the mode of cultivation, an annual or a perennial, 
and even half-shruhby plant, with lanceolate entire or trifid leaves, and erect terminiil 
racemes of small whitish flowers, which have the calyx 6-parted, and as long as the 
corolla; the capsules 3~toothed, It is to be seen during summer in almost every garden, 
and during winter in almost every green-house in Britain; it is often cultivated m flower- 
pots in apartments, and no flower is so common in the boxes which are placed outside 
of windows in towns. Yet it was first introduced into England by lord Bateman, who 
brought it from the royal garden at Paris in 1762; nor had it then been long known in 
France. It rapidly became a universal favorite throughout Europe. The French name 
mignonette, now its popular name everywhere, signifies little darling. What is called tree 
mignonette is not even a distinct variety, but merely the common kind trained in an erect 
form, and prevented from early flowering by pinching off the ends of the shoots. — Weld 
(q.v.) belongs to the same genus. 

MIGEA'TIOKS OE ANIMALS, which must not be confounded with their diffusion 
over a more or less extended ai‘ea, are apparently always guided by an instinct operating 
on all, or nearly all, the individuals of a species, and leading them to move in a definite 
direction in search of food or (in the case of fishes) of a fit position for spawning. 

Among mammals, such migrations are comparatively rare. The most remarkable 
instance is that of the lemmings, which at no definite epochs, but generally once or 
twice in a quarter of a century, traverse Nordland and Finmark in vast hosts, ending 
their career in the western ocean, into which they enter, and come to a suicidal end; or, 
taking a direction through Swedish Lapland, are drowned in the gulf of Bothnia. M. 
Martins, who was a member of the great scientific Scandinavian expedition, seems to 
doubt the generally entertained view of these animals casting themselves into the West- 
ern ocean, and believes that most of them perish from the cold in crossing the rivers, 
while many are killed by dogs, foxes, and a species of horned owl(s^m lyracliyoUi), which 
in large numbers always accompanies these emigrations. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

According to Gmelin, the Arctic tQx{mlpes always accompanies the lem- 

mings in such numbers that, on this ground, it is entitled to be considered a migratory 
animal; but independently of these special migrations, it is stated by sir James Ross 
that “the young generally migrate to the southward late in the autumn, and collect in 
vast multitudes on tlie shores of Hudson’s bay; they return early the following spring to 
the northward, and seldom' again leave the spot they select as a breeding-place.” 

The spring-bok {antidorcas euchord) is accustomed to make pilgrimages f rom one spot 
to another in the vast plains of southern Africa. Herds of many thousands are led by 
their chiefs in these migrations, and the wonderful density of the moving muss may be 
imagined from the fact that a flock of sheep has been inextricably entangled and carried 
along without the possibility of escape. Want of water is said to be the cause of these 
migrations, but Dr. Livingstone thinks that there must be other causes. 

The occasional incursions of wolves, in very severe winters, into districts in wiiich 
they are not commonly found, and the long excursions of large groups of monkeys 
{entellus and 7^hesusi), hardly fall within the scope of this article. 

Many of the cetacea are probably migratory. “The migrations of the porpoise 
{phocmiia commtinis) appear—says Marcel de Serres in his prize-essay, Bes Causes des 
Migrations des divers AnwnaT-W, p. 63 — to be as periodic as those of certain species of 
birds. During the winter, they constantly proceed from n. to s. ; and when they feci the 
warmth of summer, they turn northwards. Thus they are common in summer In Green- 
land, while they are rare on our own coasts, where they abound in winter,” 

The number of species of birds that periodically migrate is so great that it is impossi- 
ble to find space for a list of them. Marcel de Serres, in the work already (|uoted, gives 
a “ Tableau de I’Epoque des Passages des Oiseaux,” "which extends over ncaily 100 pag(\s. 
See Birds of Passage, The desire for a suitable temperature and the seaixjh for their 
proper food are the apparent causes stimulating birds to these migrations; and in most 
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instances especially ia tlie case of insectivorous birds, the food is intimately associated 
with the temperature. 

The migrations of many species of fishes are as remarkable for their regular perio- 
dicity as those of birds. In some cases, fishes that are produced in fresh-water streams 
migrate to the ocean, and after spending some time in salt water, return (generally, with 
singular instinct, to their own birthplace) to fresh water to propagate their species. 
Some of these fishes— as, for example, the lamprey {petromyzon. marinus) — spend most of 
their lives at sea, and others, as the salmon, in fresh water. The remarkable migrations 
formerly, but erroneously supposed to be made by herrings, are noticed in the article on 
that fish. Many fishes of the same family as the herring, the dupeidce — as, for example, 
the sprat and pilchard — leave the deep sea for shallow water during the spawning period, 
when they approach our coasts in vast shoals. All such migrations as these seem mainly 
due to a reproductive impulse. See Fishes, Lanb-crab. 

Amongst insects, the locust {locmia migratoTia)is most remarkable for its migrations. 
These insects are probably produced much more abundantly some years than others, and 
as in such years their birthplace cannot afford them sufficient vegetation, they are led to 
migrate in search of food. Some idea of the occasional extent of their wanderings may 
be formed from the fact that, in the early part of 1810, myriads of locusts appeared in 
Bengal, from whence they proceeded westward completely across the great Indian penin- 
spla to Guzerat and the neighboring provinces, from whence they pursued their course 
southwards towards Bombay, the whole period of their migration extending over between 
two and three years; while, in relation to their numbers, capt. Beaufort calculated a 
swarm that appeared at Sardis, in Asia Minor, in 1811, at upwards of 168,000,000,000,000. 

MI0UEL, Dom Maria Evarist, b. at Lisbon Oct. 26, 1802, was the third son of John 
VI. of Portugal. He spent his early years in Brazil, unrestrained and uneducated. 
When he returned with the royal family to Portugal in 1821, he could neither read nor 
write, and showed no talent for anything but fencing. He joined his mother, Charlotte 
Joachime of Spain, in her plots for the overthrow of the constitution and the establish- 
ment of a despotic government; part of the scheme being, that his weak father should 
be either formally deposed, or virtually deprived of all power. The aged marquis of 
Loul6, the faithful servant of the king, having been removed out of the way by assas- 
sination, Miguel, as infant-generalissimo, caused the ministers to be arrested, April 30, 
1824, and his father to be closely watched in his palace; but the plot failed, and Miguel 
and his mother were banished. He led for some time a remarkably wild and profligate 
life in foreign countries. After the death of his father in 1826, the queen’s party set 
forth a claim to the throne on his behalf, as his elder brother, Dom Pedro, was emperor 
of Brazil; and on May 2, 1826, Pedro resigned the crown of Portugal in favor of his 
eldest daughter, Donna Maria da Gloria, proposing that her uncle Miguel should be her 
husband, and regent of the kingdom till her majority, to all which Miguel agreed. But 
queen Joachime’s party had everything prepared for the restoration of absolutism. 
Miguel was declared king of Portugal. War ensued, and at first Miguel was victorious. 
He carried into full effect the principles of his party by a system of the most severe 
repression of all liberalism, and signalized himself by the most extreme tyranny of every 
kind, whilst his own life was one of the wildest excess. In 1832 Dom Pedro^ took 
Oporto, and his arms gradually prevailing, Miguel was obliged to sign a capitulation at 
Evora, on May 26, 1884, by which he resigned all claim to the throne of Portugal, and 
agreed to retire altogether from the country. But scarcely had he been conveyed to 
Genoa, when he protested against this deed, and consequently all his estates in Portugal 
were confiscated, and an annual pension which had been secured to him was stopped. 
He went to Kome, where the papal government acknowledged him as rightful king of 
Portugal, solely because he had petted the Portuguese priesthood in his war against the 
national liberties. Latterly he lived at the castle of Bronnbach, in Baden, where he 
died Hov., 1866. 

MIKADO. This is the popular title of the emperor of Japan, though in official 
documents the term tenno (heavenly king) or tenshi (child of heaven) are most fre- 
quently used. Other titles used in the native parlance or literature are nin-O (king of 
men), o-5 or dai-0 (great king), ko4ei (ruler of nations). Other terms, arising from the 
application of the name of the mikado’s place of residence to his person, are: dai-ri 
(imperial palace), cho-tei (hall of audience), kinri (the forbidden interior), go-sbo (pal- 
ace), which names occur frequently in old European works on Japan. The term mikado 
means honorable gate, like the Turkish “ sublime porte,” and the Egyptian “pharaoh.” 

. The dynasty of mikados is the oldest in the world, the present ruler Mutsuhito (q.v.), 
being the 123d of the imperial line. The first mikado was Jimmu TennO, who began to 
reign 660 b.o., the professed starting-point of Japanese chronology. The first seven- 
teen mikados in the official list are said to have died at ages ranging from 100 to 141 
years. The mikados have each a personal name, but no familjr name, and the name of 
any one mikado is never repeated; though in two instances m the list, two mikados 
reigned each twice, and have each two posthumous titles. Seven of these sovereigns of 
Japan were females. The average duration of each reign is nearly 21 years. The 
mikados claim descent from the heavenly gods, and their regalia of sovereignty are a 
mirror crystal ball, and sword. The possession of these palladia is the test of legiti- 
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macy during civil or dynastic war, of which but one is known m Japanese lii^ory— the 
period 1396-93, when a compromise was made by the rival in possession of the regalia 
receiving the title of ex-emperor, and handing over the sacred emblems to the other. 
After death, the mikado receives a posthumous title by which he is known^ in history. 
The mikado is allowed twelve mwgo or concubines, besides the empress; and in adciition, 
there are four noble families called shinnS, from whom heirs may be chosen for adop- 
lion. Succession is not always to the oldest son, but usually to the mikado s nominee. 
The imperial household forms a distinct department of the government, called the 
kunaisho. 


HIKA'NIA, a genus of plants of the natural order nearly allied io ewpa- 

(q.v.). The heads of flowers are 4-flowered, and have four involucral leaves. 
MiJcania is a Brazilian species, with erect stem, and heart-shaped leaves, 

abounding in a bitter principle and an aromatic oil, and valuable as a tonic and. mbri- 
fuge. MiJccLMd Oudco and MiJco/Tiid opifeTC(> also natives of the warm parts oi South 
America, are among the plants which have acquired a high reputation-— deserved or 
undeserved— for the cure of snake bites. They are twining herbaceous plants, M'lkama 
Guaco is remarkable for the large indigo-blue spots on the under side of its ovate leaves. 
The mode of using this plant, which is one of those called Guaco, or Hxjaco, by the 
Indians, is by dropping the juice of the fresh leaves into the wound iiiade by a serpent; 
Qr little cakes are formed of the bruised plants, which are said to retain their j>cwer fdr 
a long time. The whole subject requires investigation. 

MI'KLOS (St.) TOEOK, a t. of Hungary, in the county of Heves, near the Theiss, about 
70 m. s.e. of Pesth, with which it is connected by railway. Pop. ’69, 13,034, chiefly 
employed in rearing horses and cattle, and in fishing. 

MIKLOSICH, Pbanz, the most learned living Slavist, was b. at Luttenberg, in the 
Slavic part of Styria, Hov. 30, 1813. After studying law at the university of Gratz, 
he went, in 1838, to Vienna to practice as an advocate; but in 1844 obtained a situation 
in the imperial library. In 1850 he was appointed professor of Slavic in Vienna. His 
principal works are — Radices Lingum Falmostownicm (Leip. 1845); Lexicon Lingum Fakeo- 
, (Vienna, 1850) ; Yergleichende Gmmmatik der Slaw, SpracMn (1853-71), a 
work which has done for Slavic what the works of Grimm and Diez have done for Ger- 
man and Romanic. Fie Bildung der Slaw. Fersomnnamen^^as, published in 1860; and 
bie Zigeumr Europasm l%l%~^ 

MPKEAS, Me'quinez, or Meekaza, a t. in the province of Fez, in Morocco, 38 m. 
w. by s. from the town of Fez, stands in a fertile valley near the Sebii. It is surrounded 
by triple walls and a moat, is neat and well built, and contains the finest imperial palace 
in Morocco. This vast pile, erected by the sultan Muley Ismail, is built of marble, and 
the suiTounding grounds are laid out in gardens, said to be the most beautiful in Mo- 
rocco, and here and there adorned with fountains. Miknas is the summer residence of 
the sultan. Pop. estimated at from 15,000 to 55,000, who carry on an extensive trade in 
native produce. The chief manufactures are of painted earthenware and leather. In 
the vicinity are large plantations of olives. 

MTLAM, a co. in central Texas, drained by the Brazos and Little rivers and many 
tributaries of the latter, and intersected by the International railroad; 1150 sq.m. ; pop. 
’80, 18,659— 3,953 colored. The surface is uneven and hilly, and in large part covered by 
forests. The staples are cotton, Indian corn, sweet potatoes, wool, and butter. Sheep 
grazing and cattle breeding are carried on to a considerable extent. Chief town, 
Cameron. 
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MIL' AH, a province in w. part of Lombardy in n. central Italy; bounded n. by the 
irovince of Como, e. by Bergamo, s. by Cremona and Pavia, and-w. by Pavia and 
"ovara; 1155 sq.m, ; pop. ’73, 1,009,794. It is drained by the Ticino, which separates 


it from Piedmont on the w., the ^ddio on the n., and'^also by the Lambro, Olona 


The province is traversed by railroads leading to 
Wh( ‘ " 


and other branches of the 
Venice, Como, Parma, and Turin. When subject to the Austrian power the area 
of Milan was but about 746 sq.m., and it was divided into 15 districts; but in the 
readjustment of boundaries which followed the establishment of Italian unity 
and the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel, it was considerably enlarged. Besides the 
capital, Milan, the only town of py size is Monza, 10 m. n.e. of Milan on the river 
Lambro, which has about 30,000 inhabitants, and is specially noteworthy for its old 
cathedral. The portraits of all the sovereigns who have worn the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy are to be seen at Monza. The surface of the province of Milan is level, it being 
a part of the great plain of Lombardy, and the country is intersected by many canals for 
inigation; by which means the soil is rendered exceedingly productive. The staple 
products are fruit, corn, rice, and silk. The cattle are unusually fine. There are many 
flourishing villages, farms, and country seats; and the whole aspect of the province is 
indicative of great prosper^. It is now divided into the districts of Abbiategrasso, 
Gallarate, Lodi, Milan, and Monza. 


MIL'AKdtal. the chief city of Lombardy, stands on the river Olona, in the 

nf pifv tea onq* of surrounding dis- 
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the central Alps it derives great commerciar advantages, while its fine canal system 
opens for it communication with the principal rivers of Italy. TIiq Mapiglio Gi'a 7 id&, 
Milan with the Ticino, and the Martesana canal with the 
Adda. The city, which is^alnaost circular, is encompassed on three sides by walls and 
low ramparts; it has a ^ circuit of about 7-| m., and is entered by 10 gates. Notwith- 
standing its great antiquity, Milan possesses but few remains of its early splendid struc- 
tures, 111 consequence of the many calamitous wars by which it has been ravaged. Mod- 
ern Mil an^ is one of the most opulent and populous cities of Italy; its best streets are 
regular, wide, and well paved, and kept with scrupulous care; the dwellings are comnio- 
dious and tasteful, though of a less imposing character than the great feudal Tuscan houses. 
Milan^ abounds in churches worthy of note: of these the principal is the famous Gothic 
cathedral, the which, with the exception of St. Peter's in Rome, is the most 

magnificent ecclesiastical structure in Italy, It has a facade of white Carrara marble, 
and is adorned by 106 pinnacles and 4,500 statues, besides a variety of carvings of 
unsurpassable beauty. In form it is a Latin cross, with a length of 485, and a breadth 
of 252 ft. ^The height of the dome is 355 ft. Its foundation was laid in 1386 by Gian 
Galeazzo Yisconti, and during its erection many of the greatest European arcliitects con- 
tributed designs for its embellishment. Within it Napoleon was crowned king of Italy 
in 1805. Besides the Duomo may he mentioned the church of St. Ambrose (founded 
by that saint in the 4th c.), the most ancient in Milan, containing inscriptions, sar- 
cophagi, and monuments full of antiquarian interest, and the one in which the German 
^perors were crowned kings of Italy; the Dominican church of Santa Maria delle 
which contains in its refectory the famous ‘^Cenacolo," or ‘‘Last Supper,” by 
Leonardo da Yinci; and that of San Carlo Borromeo (1847); of St. Nazaro, which pos- 
sesses several masterpieces of the best schools of Italian art; and of St. Sebastiano, once 
a Roman temple. . 

Among the secular buildings of Milan, the most noteworthy is the magnificent Brera 
palace, formerly a Jesuit college, and now used for public schools of the fine arts, with 
the ofiicial name of Palace of Arts and Sciences. Within its vast precincts this unique 
institution includes an academy of art, a choice gallery of paintings of the Bolognese 
and Lombard schools, a fine collection of casts for modeling piu*poses, a splendid public 
library, containing 140,000 volumes, and a rare collection of manuscripts, medals, and 
antiquities ; it has also attached to it an observatoiy and a botanical garden. Besides 
the^ xlmbrosian_(q. V.), there are several large private libraries. Among the scientific and 
artistic institutions of Milan are the museum of natural histoiy, the schools of surgery 
and medicine, especially that of veterinary practice, the celebrated conservatory or 
school of music, and a military geographical institute, well known for the excellence of 
the maps it has issued. The educational establishments include four gymnasia, besides 
normal schools, technical schools, conventual schools, and a seminary. The charitable 
Institutions are numerous and splendidly endowed, having an aggregate property of 
upwards of £7,000,000 sterling; the Ospedale Maggiore, or Great Hospital, founded by 
the ducal bouse of Sforza in 1456, accommodates 2,000 patients, and annually admits 
upwards of 20,000. The Trivulzi hospital, endowed by the Trivulzio family, maintains 
and clothes 600 aged pensioners. The Milanese places of amusement are on as grand a 
scale as the other public buildings of the city, the first in point of celebrity being the 
theater of La Scala, which can accommodate 3,600 spectators. The Cbw, or chief street 
of Milan, is the universal fashionable promenade of the inhabitants; and the famous 
arcade, or QalUria di Gristofons, with its brilliant shops and cafSs, is also a favorite place 
of evening resort, and on account of its gaj^ appearance has been called “Little Paris.” 
Milan carries on an immense inland trade in silk, grain, rice, and cheese, and has con- 
siderable manufactures of silk goods, ribbons, cutlery, and porcelain. 

Milan (Lat. Mediolanum) was originally a t. or village of the Insubrian Gauls. It was 
conquered by the Romans 222 b.c., received the Latin franchise about 89 b.c., and the 
full Roman franchise 49 b.c. Under the Romans it became a conspicuous center of 
wealth and civic influence; its citizens were noted for their refined maimers and literary 
tastes, and the public buildings for their beauty and elegance. In the beginning of the 
4th c. it was selected as Ihe residence of the imperial court by Maximian. Milan was 
sacked by the Huns (under Attila) in 452, by the Goths (under the brother of Yitiges) in 
539, and passed to the Longobards and Franks previous to its subjection by the German 
empire. After 961 it wrns long governed by dukes in the name of the emperors. The 
feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibellines distracted Milan, like^ all the other Italian cities. 
Supreme power became eventually vested in the Ghibelline Yisconti, by whona the 
ascendency of Milan was extended over the whole of Lombardy. From ^545 to 1714 
Milan submitted to the successive predominance of France and Austria, under Bona- 
parte it wavS declared the capital of the Cisalpine republic, or the Italian republic, and, 
finally of the kingdom of Italy. In 1815 Milan was restored to Austria, and continued 
the capital of the Austro-Italian kingdom until the annexation of Lombardy to Pied- 
mont, in 1850, by the peace of Yillafi'anca, 

MIL' AN, ARCHBISHOPRIC of. Of its early history we have no certain knowledge. 
There is a tradition that the apostle Barnabas established the Christian church at Milan, 
and was its first bishop. The first bishop of Milan of whom have any knowledge is 
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Atixentius, 855-74 He was the leader of the Arians in the westera church. The ortho- 
dox Mshops, who at a synod assembled at Rome in 869 condemned Arianism, feared to 
prononnce against Atixentius because he was protected by the emperor Valentinian I,, 
and, though the synod was prevailed upon by Athauasias to condemn Mm, he remained 
in Ms see till his death. The contest arising from the Arian heresy rendered the election 
of a new bishop very difficult, and Ambrose, the consular prefect, found it necessary to 
proceed to the church at Milan for the purpose of restoring order. At the close of^his 
speech both the orthodox and the Arians united in a demand that he should be their 
bishop. He accepted, and acquired great influence with the people and the emperor 
Valentinian. He vigorously opposed the Arians, and in 882 presided at a synod which 
deposed the Arian bishops Palladius and Secundianus. AH the bishops who succeeded 
Ambrose were elected by the people. After the overthrow of the G-othic kii^dom, the 
archbishops of Milan, on account of the hostility between the people and the Lombards, 
their conquerors, resided at Geneva. But afterwards the Lombards became enthusiastic 
friends of the church, and the archbishops returned to Milan. ^ Though the first bishop 
in the kingdom, and having the power even of crowning the king with the so-called iww. 
crown, the archbishop was yet subject to the king, and the church was subordinate to the 
state. After the overthrow of the Longobard kingdom, the power of the archbishops of 
Milan was much reduced, but they subsequently became more independent than before, 
large feudal estates being bestowed upon them, and they were the most influential aHies 
of the German emperors. Eriberto di Argago, archbishop of Milan 1019-46, organised 
in 1034 a revolt against the emperor Conrad the Salic, and was expelled. After his death, 
in the excitement prevailing over the election of Ms successor, the popular chief Erlan- 
baldo persuaded the people to select four candidates, from whom a choice should be 
made. These names were sent to the emperor Henry II. to make the appointment, hut 
influenced by a faction of the nobles he appointed a rival, Guido di Valate. This 
appointment was disliked, both by the people on whom he was forced, and by the disap- 
pointed candidates. Milan was at one time independent of the papacy, the spiritual 
and temporal power being granted by the emperor. But the German popes began to 
interfere. Pope Leo IX. and his successors attacked the Milanese clergy, who at that 
time were allowed to marry, and in a council held at Rheims in 1049 laws were enacted 
against clerical marriage. Archbishop Guido defended the clergy both by Scripture and 
by a decision of Ambrose which he cited. The popes sent their emissaries, who excited 
great tumidts in Milan, which Guido, who argued in favor of the married clergy, was 
unable to quell. The people rose in arms and resisted the papal faction, which resulted 
in fights and bloodshed. Mcholas II., then pope, sent Hildebrand and Anselm to allay 
the strife. Anselm was conciliatory, but Hildebrand demanded unconditional submis- 
sion to Rome. In 1059 another papal legation was sent with full power to compel sub- 
mission from the archbishop and clergy. These ecclesiastics at first earnestly denied the 
authority of Rome, but finally acknowledged it, signing a paper in which they expressed 
their penitence in humiliating terms. But when in 1061, after the death of Nicholas, 
their fellow-citizen Anselm was elected pope under the name of Alexander II., the church 
of Milan endeavored to regain its independence. A council of German and Lombard 
bishops convened at Basle and elected Cadalus, who was bishop of Parma, pope under 
the title of Honorius 11. The German bishops, under the influence of Hanno, archbishop 
of Cologne, sided with Alexander, and in 1064 the synod of Mantua deposed Honorius. 
Guido, the archbishop, was excommunicated by the" pope in 1066, hut disregarding the 
deposition he appeared at the altar to officiate at the services of Pentecost day. The 
papal party attacked him in the church. His followers rallied for his defense, but he 
was nearly killed by the papists. A few months later Guido reorganized his party, and 
the war continued for several years. Hildebrand finally, in 1059, proposed that the 
Milanese clergy and laity should take an oath that in future their archbishops should 
apply for confirmation to the pope, not to the German emperor. Guido, weary of strife, 
resigned his archbishopric to his sub-deacon Gotefrido. He was confirmed by Henry 
lY,, but the Milanese refused to receive him, and to save Ms life he escaped from the 
city. The papal appointee was also rejected, and compelled to swear that he would not 
attempt to enter the see. Milan was thus without an archbishop. Hildebrand, who suc- 
ceeded Alexander, issued an interdict against it. The Milanese, aisregarding the interdict, 
appealed to Henry lY. for an archbishop. He nominated Tedaldo, wlio was consecrated. 
He was the leader of the disaffected bishops who, at the synod of Pavia in 1076, excom- 
municated pope Gregory himself. He remained in Ms see till his death, notwithstanding 
the frequent excommunications from Gregory. With him ceased the independence of 
the Milan archbishopric. The clergy of Milan now largely belong to the Old Catholic 
party. The reforms which they seek are the election of priests by the parish, the use of 
the vernacular in the church service, the cessation of the worship of Mary and the 
saints, the marriage of priests, etc. E. Serra Gropelli is the leader of the reform party. 

MILA25'ZO (anc. Mplci), a fortified seaport on the n. coast of the island of Sicily, 18 
m. w. of Messina. Pop. ’72, 7,744. Its situation is unbealtliy. The chief exports 
are tunny, wine, silk, fruits, corn, oil, and liqueurs. The town ‘is irregularly built, and 
Is considered almost impregnable, owfing to the great natural strength of its position and 
the extent of its military works and citadel. Garibaldi, with 2,500 men, defeated 7,000 
Neapolitans here on July 20, 1860, and compelled the garrison to evacuate the fortress. 
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MILBURN, William Hbnby, b. Philadelphia, 1823; studied at niinois college. la 
boyhood he lost totally the sight of one eye, and partially that of the other, and the 
skill of the most distinguished oculists in America and Europe failed to restore it. At 
the age of twenty he was admitted a preacher in the Methodist Episcopal church, hi& 
field of labor being chiefly in the southern states, and his pastorates at Montgomery 
and Mobile, Ala. He is said to have traveled in the period of his itineracy over 200, 000^ 
miles. In 1856 he was chaplain to the house of representatives at Washington. In 1859‘ 
he visited England with bishop Simpson and Dr. McClintock, where he delivered 
lectures with great success in the principal cities. On his return he was confirmed in 
the Protestant Episcopal church, but returned to the Methodist church in 1872. He is 
well known as the blind preacher, and as an eloquent lecturer. He has published 
Mijle, Axe and Saddlebags; Ten Tears of P}’eac/ier Life; Pioneers^ Preacliers, and People 
of the MissMppi Valley . 

^ a term of some'what vague application to cer- 

tain diseased states of plants caused or characterized by the growth of small parasitical 
fungi, and also to spots on cloth, paper, etc., and even on the surface of glass and other 
inorganic substances, produced by the growth of minute fungi. The mildew fungi are 
numerous, and the name mildew is often given to many that are also known by other 
nhmes, as Blioht, Brand, Bunt, Rust, etc. ; see these heads; see alsoBoTRYTis and 
OiDiUM. Different species or families of plants have their own peculiar parasites; several 
kinds of parasitic fungus being, however, often known to infest one plant. Probably, 
the name mildew originally belonged to those molds which form white mealy patches 
on leaves. Some of these belong to the genus Brysiphe, which exhibits fleshy somewhat 
gelatinous masses, becoming globose spoi’angia, filled with spore-containing asci, and 
surrounded by a flocky mycelm7n, often spreading widely over the leaves and other parts 
of plants. Maples are sometimes covered with a mildew of this kind, so as to be quite 
hoary. Similar mildews are often seen on peas and other leguminous plants ; also on 
umbelliferous plants. Sulphur has been found effectual in curing some of these mil- 
dews. Many of the most destructive mildews are of a red or brown color, as the mildew 
of the pear, Aecvdium cancellaium, that of the barberry, Aecidium Berhei'idis, etc. ; whilst 
some are almost black, as the corn mildew, Puccinia graminis, by which the crops are in 
some years greatly injured. 

Whether mildew is the consequence of unfavorable weather and of fungi attacking 
an already weakened plant, or is the consequence of infection by spores of fungi brought 
through the air or soil to a plant previously healthy, is not yet well ascertained; and 
probably the one may be sometimes the case, and sometimes the other. There is no 
doubt that many kinds of mildew appear chiefly toward the close of summer on leaves 
in which vegetable life has already in a great measure lost its power. 

MILE, the largest terrestrial measure of length in common use among the British and 
most continental nations, is derived from the Roman which contained 1000 paces 

imMe passuum) of 6 Roman ft. each, the pace being the length of the step made by one 
foot. The Roman foot being between 11.65and 11.62 English in., the Roman mile was thus-, 
less than the present English mile by from 142 to 144 yards. The length of the modern mile 
in different countries exhibits a remarkable diversity, not satisfactorily accounted for. 
Before the time of Elizabeth, scientific writers made use of a mile of 5,000 English ft., 
from the notion that this was the Roman mile, f orgetting the difference in value between 
the English and Roman foot. The present statute mile was incidentally defined by an 
act passed in the 35th year of the reign of Elizabeth to be 8 furlongs of 40 perches of 
16i ft. each”— i.e., 1760 yards of 3 ft. each; and it has since retained this value. Ihe 
geographical or nautical rnile is the 60th part of a degree of the equator, and is employed 
by ‘the mariners of all nations; but in Germany, the geographical mile denotes yUh 
of a degree of the equator, or 4 nautical miles. The following table gives the length, ^ 
in English statute miles, of the various miles that have been or are commonly used: 


English geographical mile. • . • . 

German geographical mile. 

Tuscan mile.' , 

Ancient Scotch mile 

“ Irish mile 

German short mile • ....... 

Prussian mile . . 

Danish mile 

Hungarian mile 

Swiss mile • • * - - . • • • 

German long mile • • • * 

Hanoverian mile ........... . . . • . . . - . • • • * • • • • • • 

Swedish mile • • ....... .. . . .. . 

The French kilometre. . . • . - • 

and 29 kil. =18 English statute miles nearly 


Eng. Miles. 
=1.153 
=4.611 
=1.027’ 
=1.12T 
=1.27a 
=3.897 
=4.680 
=4.684 
=5.178 
=5.201 
=5.758 
=6.568 
=6.64t 
=0.621 
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MILES, Nelson A., h. Mass. 1839; received an ordinary education, and took a posi- 
tion in a store in Boston in 1856. When the war of the rebellion broke out, he accepted 
a commission as first lieut. 23d Mass, volunteers, under date Qct. 1861, and was in the 
seven days’ battles, and the engagement at Charles city cross-road. He was wounded in 
tlie battle of Fair Oaks, and again at Malvern hill Between Eair Oaks and the change 
of base to Harrison’s landing, he acted as ad jt. gen. of the 1st brigade, 1st division, 2d 
army corps. Bept. 30, 1862, he was made colonel of the 61st N. X volunteers, and led 
that regiment at the battle of Fredericksburg. At Chancellorsville, he was dangerously, 
and, as was supposed, fatally wounded, and carried from the field ; he however recovered, 
and during the campaign before Richmond in 1864, he commanded the brigade in which 
he had been acting as adjtgen. His commission of brig. gen. was dated May 12, 1864; 
and he was brevetted maj.gen. Dec. 1864, for gallantry at the battle of Ream’s Station. On 
Oct. 21, 1865, he was commissioned maj.gen. (volunteers); in July 1866 appointed colonel 
40th infantry; transferred to 5th infantry Mar. 15, 1869; andbrevetted brig; and maj.gen. 
XJ. S. army, Mar. 2, 1867. Since the close of the rebellion, gen. Miles has gained high praise 
as an Indian fighter, being engaged .on the frontier, in the protection of the settlements, 
and in preserving order among the tribes in and out of the reservations. 

MIIE'TXJS, anciently, the greatest and most flourishing city of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
It was situated at the mouth of the Mseander, and was famous for its woolen manufac- 
tures, and for its extensive trade with the north. Before being forcibly colonized by th% 
lonians, it appears to have been inhabited by Carians. Miletus early lounded a number 
of colonies on the Black sea and in the Crimea, possessed a fleet, which sailed to every 
part of the Mediterranean, and even ventured into the Alantic, and maintained long and 
expensive wars with the Lydian kings. The “ Milesians” were believed to be the purest 
mpresentatives of the lonians in Asia. After the conquest of Lydia by the elder Cyrus, 
it was subdued with the whole of Ionia. It continued, however, to flourish till it was 
excited to rebellion against the Persians in the Ionian war, and was destroyed 494 b.c. 
It was rebuilt, but never reacquired its former importance. Miletus has an' honorable 
place in the history of Greek literature, being the birthplace of the philosophers Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes, and of the iSistorians Cadmus and Hecatseus. 

MILFORD, a t. in s. Connecticut, on the s. shore, with a harbor on Long Island 
sound, a station on the New York, New Haven, and Hartford railroad, and another at 
the junction of the Naugatuck railroad with that road; pop. ’80, 3,347. It is divided by 
the Wopewaug river, emptying into the sound; and the Housatonic river celebrated for 
its beautiful scenery washes its w. border. It is 11 m. s.w. of New Haven, and contains 
the factories of the Automatic book- sewing machine company, and manufactories of 
straw goods, boots and shoes, and carriages. It has excellent public schools, 1 news- 
paper, 1 savings-bank, 5 churches, and 2 hotels. 

MIIFOED, a village of Mass., 81 m. s.w. of Boston, having 6 churches, a manufactory 
of machinery, and large boot and shoe manufactures. Pop. ’70, 9,890. 

MILFORD (ante), a t. in e. Mass., on the Boston and Albany railroad, Milford branch, 
at its junction with the Milford, Woonsocket (R. I.) and Hopkinton railroad; pop. ’80, 
9,310. It is 18 m. s.e. of Worcester, and 14 from South Framingham. It has 2 banks 
(1 national), a town-house, 1 newspaper, a public library, and several tanneries. The 
township includes Milford Center, North, East, and South Milford, and Hopedale, all 
thriving villages. 

MIIFOED, a parliamentary borough (contributory to Pembroke) and sea-port of south 
Wales, in the county of Pembroke, on the n. shore of the haven of the same name, 7 ra. 
e.n.e. of St. Ann’s Head. The haven is said to be unequaled as a harbor by any other 
in the world. It is formed by an estuary running inland for 17 m. to Langwin (which is 
easily reached by vessels of 2,000 tons), and varying from 1 to 2 m. in breadth. It is 
protected from winds by a girdle of undulating hills, is deep (from 15 to 19 fathoms in 
most parts, while the spring-tides rise 25 ft.), easy of access, and capable of anchoring 
the whole fleet of England in safety. Its distance, however, from the channel, the high- 
way of British commerce, is a serious disadvantage. The merits of the haven have been 
recognized from the earliest times; but the rise of the town of Milford may be said to 
have begun with the present century, when docks and quays, together with a mail 
packet station for Ireland, a dock-yard, ship-building slips, and an arsenal, were estab- 
lished here, only, however, to be removed in 1814. Since that time, with only occasional 
gleams of prosperity, Milford has been in a declining condition ; but the opening of the 
Milford railway, and the construction of docks and wharfs, have given an impetus to 
its progress; though the trade of the place is little developed as compared with the capa- 
bilities of the haven and the mineral resources in the neighborhood. In 1875, 1262 ves- 
^Is, of a burden of 263,804 tons, entered the port, and 1173, of 228,030 tons, cleared 
Pop. ’71, 2,836. 

MILFORT , Le ^CleEC, 1750-1817 ; better known by his given name, a French aiven- 
turer, b. near M^zieres, and d. there. First a fugitive from justice in France he took 
refuse among the Creeks of Louisiana, where he acquired the title of ‘'great warrior. ' 
During the revolution of 1789 he returned to France, and occupied various military posi 
tions in the army, where he distinguished himself often by the resources and bravery of 
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a brigand. In 1802 lie published Mmioi/res ou Coup d'(Eil Bapide sur Mes Voyages dans 
la Loicidaiie, et Ma Sejour dans la Nation Greek. 

MILHATO", or Millau, a t. of France, in the department of Aveyron, in a rich and 
fertile dale on the right bank of the Tarn, 55 m. n.w. of Montpellier. During the 16th 
and 17th centuries it was one of the strongholds of the Calvinists. Leather and gloves 
are manufactured, and there is a good trade in wool, timber, hides, cheese, and wine. 
Pop. ’76, 14,482. 

MILITAEY ACABEMY, Royal, an establishment at Woolwich, through which must 
pass all candidates for the royal artillery and royal engineers. The age for entrance is 
17, and the vacancies are open to public competition. The pupils are denominated mil- 
itary cadets, and the parents or guardians have to make a considerable payment in regard 
to each, so long as they remain at the academy; the annual charge for the son of a civilian 
being £120, that for the son of a naval or military officer less, according to the rank of 
the father. When the term of instruction — which comprises the subjects of a thorough 
general education, the higher mathematics, fortification, gunnery, and military duty — 
is completed, the cadets compete for the vacancies in the engineers and artillery, those 
who pass the best examination being allowed the refusal of the former corps. Those who 
obtain commissions in the engineers proceed to Chatham for further instruction (with 
military pay, however) in their professional functions. The artillery cadets at once join 
the royal artillery as lieutenants. The vote for the royal military academy for the year 
1879-80 was £31,287, of which sum about three-fourths would be made up to the 
exchequer by the payments for pupils and a contribution from the Indian government. 

MILITARY ACADEMY, XJ. S. See United States Military Academy. 

MILITAEY ASYLUM, Royal, an educational government institution at Chelsea, near, 
but wholly distinct from, the royal hospital for pensioned soldiers. Its object is the 
suitable education for trade, etc., of 500 male children — generally orphans — of British 
soldiers. For these there are a model school and an infant school, and the boys have a 
completely military organization, with scarlet uniform, band, etc. As a result of their 
training, a large proportion of the pupils ultimately volunteer into the army. The school 
was originally establislied in 1803 by the late duke of York, whence it is still commouly 
known as the “ duke of York’s school.” Originally a similar school for soldiers’ daugh- 
ters was included, but was not found to answer, and has been discontinued. Attached 
to the school is a training establishment for military schoolmasters, known as the normal 
school. The total cost of the whole institution is about £11,500 per annum. 

MILITARY" LAW. See Court YL^rtial; YIartial Law. 

MILITAEY FEOSTTIEE (Ger. MiUtdrgrenze), the former name of a narrow strip of 
land along the Turkish frontier of the Austro-Hungarian empire. It had a special mil- 
itary constitution, and formed a separate crown-land.” Of late, however, the peculiar 
institutions of the Military Frontier have been abolished ; portions of the territory have 
been incorporated with adjoining provinces; and since 1873 the remainder of the Military 
Frontier, now officially termed the Croato-Slavonic Border-land, forms, along with 
Slavonia and Croatia, a dependence of the Hungarian crown. The constitution, civil 
and military, is now accordingly similar to that of the other provinces of the Hungarian 
part of the empire. The area of the Ylilitary Frontier was about 7,500 sq.m., and its 
pop. in 1869 was 690,300. The breadth of the territory once known under this name is 
considerable towards the western extremity, but diminishes to only a few miles at the 
eastern. The surface has an average elevation of upwards of 2,000 feet. All the impor- 
tant rivers flow eastward. The climate is severe in the highlands of the w. , but mild in the 
lower districts towards Slavonia. Maize, wheat, oats, fruits, and vegetables are the 
principal productions. 

The Military Frontier owes its origin as a crown-land to the necessity of having a per- 
manent body of defenders on the borders during former wars, and especially during wars 
with the Turks. In the 15th c. the Austrians had gained from the Turks certain tracts 
of territory on the banks of the Save and Danube. These tracts they colonized, making 
it, however, a condition that the colonists must render military service against the 
Turks. Thus originated the capitanate of Zengg, during the reign of Mathias Corvinus. 
The Warasdin Frontier originated in the same manner in the 16th, and the Banat Frontier 
in the 17th century. The constitution of the Military Frontier, as it existed till 1878, has 
been thus described; ‘‘The military stations along the frontier serve a threefold purpose 
—the defense of the country, the prevention of smuggling, and the prevention of the 
spread of contagious disease into the territories of the Austrian empire. The inhabitants 
of this crown-land enjoy peculiar privileges. Their immigrant ancestors received only 
the temporary use of lands consigned to them ; but in 1850 a law was passed making over 
the land to the occupiers as their own property. This right of property does not belong, 
however, to individuals, hut to the family in a united sense. The oldest member of a 
family (called the havsmter) is intrusted with the management of the land; his partner 
(the ha-mninfter) nmks equal with him, and they each receive a double share of the 
profits for the year as recompense for the management of the estate. A family of this 
sort is called a l)order-house {qfenzhcms). All who are able to hear arms are sworn to 
the service from their 20th year. The soldier of the frontier, who is clothed as well aa 
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armed and supplied with ammunition by government, finds it*his duty not only to watcli 
and protect the frontier, but to preserve peace and order in the interior, and to go on 
! foreign service when required. Only the smaller portion of the forces _of the Military 

Frontier is retained in readiness for active service, while the remainder pursue their 
h ordinary employments. To facilitate the accomplishment of the purposes aimed at by 

S’! the Military Frontier, the a series of guard-houses along the whole irontieiv 

I, affording accommodation to from 4 to 8 men, as well as larger ones, accommodating 12 

I men and a junior officer, has been instituted. Within this line are the officers posts, 

I Without announcing himself at the posts, no one is allowed to pass the boundary ; and 

i after permission is given, the passenger must remain a longer or shorter time at the quar- 

antine establishment, in order that all introduction of disease may he prevented. 

MILITAEY OEBEES, religious associations which arose from a mixture of the religious 
enthusiasm and the chivalrous love of arms which almost equally formed the character- 
istics of mediaeval society. The first origin of such associations may be traced to the 
necessities of the Christian residents of the Holy Land, in which the monks, whose first 
duty had been to serve the pilgrims in the hospital at Jerusalem, were compelled, by 
the necessity of self-defense, to assume the character of soldiers as well as of monks. 
See John (St.), Kotghts OF. The order of the templars (q.v.) was of similar origin. 
Those of Alcantara and Calatrava in Spain had for their immediate object the defense of 
their country against the Moors. These orders, as well as that of Avis in Portugal, 
which was instituted with a similar view, followed the Cistercian rule, and all three 
differed from the templars and the knights of St. John in being permitted by their insti- 
tute to many once. The same privilege was enjoyed in the Savoyard order of knights 
of St. Maurice and the Flemish order Of St. Hubert. On the contrary, the Teutonic 
knights, who had their origin in the crusades (See Grand Master), were bound by an 
absolute vow of chastity. With the varying conditions of society, these religious associa- 
tions have at various times been abolivShed or fallen into disuse; but most of them still 
subsist in the form of orders of knighthood, and in some of them attempts have recently 
been made to revive, with certain modifications, the monastic character which they 
originally possessed. 

MILITARY PUNISHMENTS, those which are inflicted upon soldiers regularly 
enlisted, or non-commissioned or commissioned officers, for infractions of discipline or 
breaches of military law. Among the ancient Greeks the commander of an army was 
empowered, in case of sedition or mutiny, to cause the ringleaders to be seized and 
instantly put to death. Thus, we read In the Iliad that Agamemnon threatened deserters 
with death; and Alexander the great, when a mutiny took place partly in consequence 
of the jealousy excited hy the favor which he showed the Persians, caused thirteen of his 
Macedonians to he executed without a trial. The military law of Athens prescribed the 
punishment of death for the crime of desertion while on service. Among the Lacedte- 
monians, cowards and deserters were either put to death or publicly disgraced; offenders 
who did not suffer the extreme penalty were made, when at home, to wear a parti-colored 
dress, and were obliged to submit in silence to any insult which the meanest citizen 
would like to offer, disgrace was also attached to any soldier who had the misfortune 
to lose his shield. Said the Spartan mother to her son, Return, my son, with your 
shield, or upon it.” The ancient Romans punished crimes committed by the soldiery 
with great severity. For the gravest offenses they were beheaded or crucified ; and 
under the Pagan emperors, some were .burned alive, while others were exposed to wild 
beasts ; hut this may have been in the cases of those who professed the Christian religion. 
On the occurrence of a mutiny, every tenth, twentieth, or hundredth man engaged in it 
was selected for punishment; though sometimes only the ringleaders were chosen. 
Frequently, in the case of deserters or seditious persons, they were first scourged and 
afterwards sold into slavery; and sometimes such an offender was condemned to lose his 
right hand, or was bled nearly to death. If a soldier absented himself from his post 
when doing guard duty, he was examined hythe tribune, and on the offense being 
proved against him was sentenced to the bastinado. Sometimes the culprit was per- 
mitted to escape, if able, while a shower of blows was being visited upon him; but in 
such instances he became an outcast, whom no one dare harbor. Punishments for 
theft, or for giving false testimony, and slight breaches of discipline, were lighter, 
though frequently of a similar character. Sometimes the culprit was temporarily 
deprived of his pay, forfeited his arms, or was degraded in rank. Again, he was sen- 
tenced to remain' outside the camp, subject to the danger of being captured by the 
enemy; or he was made to stand in the prsetorium exposed in an unmilitary dress. Or 
he was sentenced to a period of hard labor, reduced to an inferior rank, or dismissed the 
service in disgrace. Cowardice, or loss of arms, always subjected the Roman soldier to 
punishment. A centurion who committed a breach of discipline was condemned to 
surrender his emblem of authority, a vine branch. The power of life and death rested 
in the hands of a dictator, who could sentence to death any offender against military 
regulations; and the Roman consuls had the power of exercising summary jurisdiction 
in capital cases. Punishments were ordered ^ the legionary tribunes and by the pre- 
fects, with the concurrence of a council. The Roman system of punishments continued 
in vogue among the nations of modern Europe, so far as military offenses were con- 
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cerned, Tintll a receat date. Besides the infliction of a certain number of lashes with 
cordsj soldiers convicted of theft, marauding, or any other breach of dfecipline not 
punishable with death, were sentenced to run the gauntlet [gauntelope, or ganglope; 
from gang, a passage, and the root “ to run,” found in elope]. For the execution of this 
sentence the regiment was drawn up in a double line, and each man being furnished 
with a small stick, generally of osier (except the grenadiers, who used their belts), the 
culprit, naked to the waist, was either marched slowly or allowed to run as fast as he 
could, according to circumstances, from the head to the rear extremity between the two 
lines, each man striking him as he passed along. In certain cases the ofleuder was 
afterwards expelled from the regiment, and sometimes also from the town or district, 
with a charge never to appear there again under pain of death. The punishment of the 
knout in the Kussian army is inflicted with a leathern strap or belt, having a wooden 
handle,^ and is applied on the naked back of the offender. Cavalry soldiers were for- 
merly frequently punished by the picket^ as it was called; this consisted in the man 
being made to hang by his hands from a beam during a certain time, a stake, with its 
upper end made sharp, being planted in the ground under him, so that, when from 
weariness he could no longer keep himself up, his foot was pierced with the stake; this 
kind of punishment has been long abolished. Confinement without light during a certain 
number of hours was, and still is, a frequent punishment for being absent without leave 
from parade, either on account of drunkenness or from any other cause. Formerly the 
pillory was a punishment awarded to offenses of this nature. Besides the punishments 
of death and transportation, which for great crimes are within the scope of military law 
in the British army, breaches of discipline are visited by temporary imprisonment, extra 
drills, extra guards, and the performance of fatigue duties; but punishments consisting 
of protracted periods of confinement to barracks accompanied by laborious employments, 
inflicted at the discretion of commanders of regiments, have been abolished for many 
years, not, however, before tlie most serious mortality in consequence had made it abso- 
lutely necessary. While an army is in the field, breaches of discipline must be punished 
promptly and with more than usual severity. It might be presumed that acts of 
treachery will seldom be committed; desertions to the enemy do, however, occasionally 
take place; but the more usual crime is quitting the ranks on a lawless expedition of 
plunder, generally accompanied by gross acts of outrage and often murder, against the 
defenseless people of an invaded or occupied country. In such cases, it is generally 
conceded that the offenders should be, and they usually are, shot or hanged on the spot. 
Even when the crime is less heinous, the well-being and perhaps the safety of an army 
may be periled in consequence of resentment excited among the surrounding inhabi- 
tants, and punishment should be swift and condign. In the presence of an enemy there 
can scarcely be a more serious offense than intoxication; miscarriage of an enterprise, 
and defeat, with the loss of numbers of gallant men in an action, may be the fatal con- 
sequences of indulgence under such circumstances. Whatever may be the defense in 
other instances, there can be none in this, and the punishment is therefore always imme- 
diate and without recourse. The punishment of the lash is one that is now given uj) by 
civilized nations. Formerly, and particularly in th® British army, a terrible frequency 
in the use of this discipline could not but tend finally to the demoralization of the men. 
^en. sir Charles Kapier has stated that in the beginning of this century, when flogging* 
was common, he had frequently seen from 600 to 1000 lashes given under sentence b;y^ 
merely regimental courts-martial ; and in those days a man who had suffered a part of 
his sentence was often brought from the hospital, before his wounds were entirely healed, 
to receive the remainder. The power of public opinion proved so strong in England, 
and was so manifestly opposed to flogging in the army and navy, that it gTadually fell 
into disuse, xintil a regulation issued in 1866 practically abolished it. By the existing 
law, a man has to be convicted of one disgraceful offense before he becomes liable to 
flogging for the next one, and fifty lashes is the extreme penalty; see Floog-ing. In the 
United States this practice does not exist. Punishment by military law is confined, 
except in the case of the death-penalty, when engaged in war, to imprisonment, expul- 
sion from the service, and minor pehalties. 

MILITAEY SCHOOLS, as regards the British army, are divisible into several classe^ 
1. Those for the education of otBcers already in the service; of these there are the 
college (q„v.) and the establishment at Chatham for training engineer officers. 2. Pro- 
fessional schools common to officers and men will be found under Gunnery, School op, 
and Mitsketey, Schools of. 3. Schools for the professional education of candiclates 
for commissions; for these reference should be made to Militaey AcAi)Eivp% IiOYAl. 
and to Bandhuest Militaey College. 4. The schools for men in the nmks and tor 
their children are described under Schools,_Regeviental ; while the instruction provided 
for their sons or orphans is shown under Military Asylum, Royal. ^ , 

The military schools of foreign countries deserve considerable attention,, especially 
t hose of France, where a military commission is one of the best scholastic prizes looked 
forward to. In France no attempt is made to impart general education at the military 
seminaries; a bov is required to have a thorough general knowledge before he can be 
admitted to those institutions. Being open to universal conipetition, and being the only 
channel— or nearly so— to the best employment under the state, the great military 
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schools, by the high standard required for them, give great impetus to general educate 
throughout the empire and the lycees, or public schools, adapt thmr course of instruc- 
tion to the anticipated competition. In the army, two-thirds of the line commissions 
and one-third of those for the scientific corps are given to non-commissioned o&cers, 
hut very few of these rise beyond the rank of captain ; the remauling comnussions in the 
line and scientific- corps, and all appointments to the staff, are given by competition, 
after a careful course of professional education. The f 

are placed according to merit either in the infantry school of St. Cyr or the celebrated 
Polytechnique; at both colleges they have the right, if the}^ need it, to partial or entire 
state support. From the school of St. Cyr the more promising pupils pass to the staff 
school, and thence, after a thorough coupe, to the etat majeur of the army ; theiumam- 
ing students pass as subalterns into the line. The pupils_ of the Polytechnique, 
entered after the age of IT years, have annually about 160 valuable prizes open to lb®™* 
The first 80 to 40 candidates usually select civil employment under4he state, such as the 
ponts et chaussees;” those next in merit choose the artillery and engineers, ana pa^ 
through a technical course at the school of application. The remaining students either 
fail to qualify and leave the school, or have to content themselves with commissions in 
the line, suboi’dinate situations in the government, civil or colonial service, or they retire 

into civil life altogether. , , . . i • 

In actual service there are schools for the men, who are also taught trades ana smg- 
inf>'. The standard of education among French soldiers is far higher than ^ among them 
English brethren, as the conscription draws the men from all classes of society. 

The Prussian system of military education differs from that of France in tliat competi- 
tion is hut sparingly resorted to; and the object is to give a good general and prof epional 
education to all the officers, rather than a specially excellent paining to a selected few. 
Aspirants for commissions must enter in the ranks, and within six nmnths pass a good 
examination in general and liberal knowledge; if, however, the candidate has been edu- 
cated in a cadet-house^ — which is a semi-military school for youths— -and has passed prop- 
erly out of it, this examination is dispensed with. After some further service, the 
aspirant goes for nine months to one of three “ division schools/' vrhm’e he completes 
his professional education. If he pass the standard here required, he is eligible for the 
next vacancy, but cannot he commissioned unless the officers of the corps are willing to 
accept him as a comrade. The artillery and engineer schools do for those services what 
the division schools do for the line. The culmination of Prussian military education is 
the staff school, open to competition for all the officers of the army, and presenting the 
highest prizes in the profession. In all the schools, the candidates study at the expense 
of the state, or receive great auxiliary grants. ^ _ 

The Austrian system is very elaborate, and commences at an early age; boys intended 
for military service beginning their professional almost contemporaneously with their 
general education. There are schools for training for non-commissioned officers and for 
officers, and senior departments for imparting more extended instruction to both classes. 
Candidates for appointment as non-commissioned officers pass by competition throiigli 
the lower houses, where they remain till 11 years old; the upper houses, which detain 
them till 15; and the schooP companies, whence, after actual apprenticeship to service, 
a few pupils pass to the academies for aspirants for commissions, and the others are 
drafted into the service as non-commissioned officers. For officers, boys are pletiged 
to the service by their parents at the age of 11, when they are placed in cadet-scbools; 
after which the state takes charge of them. At about 16 the boys pass, according to 
qualification, to the line or scientific-corps academies, and four years later into those 
services themselves. The young officer’s chance of eniering the staff school — and tlicre- 
fore the staff— depends upon his place at the final academic examination. The compe- 
tition observed throughout the course of military education is said to impart great vigor 
to the tuition. 

In the Italian army the system so nearly approaches that of France that a separate 
description is unnecessary. It need only be stated that the educaiional status of the 
Italian officers is considered high. 

MILITAEY SECEETAEY, an officer on the personal staff of generals in liigh com- 
mand. His duties are to conduct the correspondence of his chief, and to Iraiisact a givat 
amount of confidential business which would dangerously occupy the time of the gen- 
eral himself. The military secretary to the officer commanding-in-chief at the -war (dliee 
receives £1500 per annum", and is usually a general officer. The mililary severe! a, rv to a 
commander-in-chief in the field is for the most part below that rank, and. I’ccoives only 
the staff pay of £346 15s. ; while to a general commanding a division only, an assistant 
■nniitari} at £178 Ts. 6d. per annum, is allowed. This staff pay is of course 

additional to the officer’s regimental or unattached pay. 

MILITAEY TEAIF, formerly a highly important corps of the army, of which the 
function was to transport the provisions, ammunition, and all other materiel, together 
with the wounded in time of battle. It was formed after the Criim'sin war, on the 
dissolution of the land-transport corps (q.v.). It comprised six battalions, in all 1840 
officers and men, and its annual cost for pay, etc., was a bout £71,000. The corps ranked 
after the royal engineers, and was classed as inoimted infantry, the officers receiving 
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Infantry rates aM tlie men cavalry rates of pay. Tlie commissions were purcliasable, 
as in the line. The men were armed with carbine and sword, but rather for defensive 
than aggressive purposes. Attached to each battalion were 166 horses, with proportion- 
ate wagons and ambulances. 

It is proper to observe that the military train constituted only the nucleus of a trans- 
port service for a large army, and that in time of war it would be expanded by the addi- 
tion ol thousands of horses or mules and the incorporation of many hundred drivers, 
etc. _lhe advantage of possessing even a few men ready trained and capable of direct- 
ihg^ the movements of others was amply demonstrated by the failures of the Crimea in 
1854 to 18o6; So that parliament voted ungrudgingly the expense of this corps, although 
in time of peace it was comparatively witjhiout emplo^’ment. The military train was dis- 
banded in 1870, as being too military in its formation. Its functions were transferred to 
the transport section of the army service corps, a purely non-combatant organization. 

MILITEL'LO, a city of Sicily, in the province of Catania, and 21 m, s.w. of the 
town 01 that name.^ .Pop. 72, 9,978. It stands on a mountain in a somewhat unhealthy 
iituation. In its vicinity there are important salt-lagoons. 

MILITIA (Lat. miles, a soldier) has now the acquired meaning of the domestic force 
for the defense of a nation, as distinguished from the regular army, which can be 
employed at home or abroad in either aggressive or defensive operations. Every nation 
has a reserve, under its law military, upon which its defense would fall, on the discom- 
fiture of the regular army; but the system differs in each country, and, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the United States during peace, none are formed on the model of the 
British militia. 

The militia is a constitutional force raised under the sanction of parliament, in w^hich 
the people— -in theory, at least-wage their own bodies for the defense of their owm soil, and 
in which they depute the sole leadership and command to the sovereign and the crowm 
nominees. Organized by counties and cities, it is essentially a local force : the selection 
of candidates for first commissions by the lord-lieut. of' the county connects it with 
the land, while the command of the sovereign effectually combines in it the interests of 
the three estates. Under the Anglo-Saxons all men were required to bear arms, as a 
sort of body-rent for the land they held; but no special organization being adopted, 
efficiency was rarely attained in the use of arms. This the nation found to its cost when 
the Danes overran it during Alfred’s reign. That great king, to prevent a similar occur- 
rence, established the militia ox fyrcl, making land the basis of numbers, but the family 
system that of discipline: so many families were a ty thing, ten tythings a hundred, and 
hundreds were united into county powers, each under its lieretoch, dux, or duke. Each 
section of the community had not only to furnish its quota in time of war, but also to 
provide arms, keep them in repair, and to undergo so many days’ training every year. 
This arrangement subsisted in more or less vigor until the conquest ; th^ the feudal 
troops at first rendered the militia unnecessary ; but it never ceased whmly to exist. 
When the crown began to contend with the Norman barons, it naturally found its most 
powerful instrument in reviving the Saxon militia, and the English yeomanry became 
thenceforth the fear of England’s enemies, and a guarantee for the gradual enfranchise- 
ment. of the people. Henry II. established “ an assize of arms,” at which every holder 
of land was bound to produce one or more men fully equipped, and capable of fighting 
in the national defense. The arms were annually inspected, and it was illegal to sell, lend, 
or pawn them. This annual assembly of the fyrd or militia is first recorded after the con- 
quest in 1181; by the statute of Winchester in 1285 Edward I. revised the scale of arms 
for the several ranks. Further alterations to suit the advances in the art of war took place 
in 1558 (4 and 5 Ph. and M. c. 2). In 1604 James I. (1 Jac. c. 25) abolished the fyrd, 
and substituted “ trained (commonly called train) bands,” to the numbp of 160,000 men 
— a force partaking of the nature of militia and volunteers, but deficient in discipline 
and drill. During tlie civil war of Charles I. the train bands or militia mostly sided 
readily with the parliament. Up to this time the command had never by any law been 
definitely assigned to the crown or to any other body. After the restoration, the loyal 
parliament of Charles IL immediately reorganized the militia— essentially on its present 
footing— and declared as law that ‘Mhe sole supreme government, command, and dis- 
position of the militia is, and by the laws of England ever was, the undoubted right of 
his majesty and lii.s royal predecessors.” As, however, the crown from this time began 
to dei/ericf for its support upon a mercenary army, and as the local status of the militia 
officers must always render the militia a force dependent on parliamentary influence and 
ties, the militia was mudi neglected until 1757, when a large portion of the regular army 
being absent, in the seven years’ war, it was carefully organized for the defense of the king- 
donr Boveral militia acts have been subsequently passed, but rather with a view to con- 
sollclating the militia laws of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and to effect minor 
changes necessary for the growth of the institution, than to remodel in any essential 
degree the constitution of the force. The acts under which the militia is now organized 
are the 42 Geo. III. c. 90 and 91; 49 Geo. III. c. 120; 15 and 16 Yict. c. 50; 17 and 18 
Viet. c. 13, 105 and 106; 18 and 19 Viet. c. 57, 100, and 106; and 38 and 39 Yict. 
c. 69, consolidating previous acts. The present larr stands thus*. The sovereign 
appoints iord 3 -lieut.''of counties, who nominate to/?’S 2 l coramissions in their county regi- 
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meats. The general commanding in the military district ® 

tlirougli the cflonels of the sub-districts in which the govern- 

T& force to be provided by each county— known as its quota — is teea oy gown 
ment in proportion to the popLtion, etc. The numbers must be “some W 

Tn i^rictice thev are raised by voluntary recruitment; but should volunteering fail, a 
?CT?bv tallot woiid be made upon all the inhabitants of the locality between the ages 
of 18 aud 35 The power of making this ballot always exists, and would have by aw 
to beTnfOT^d tat^Cthe militia ballot suspension act. which, when the measure is 
unnecessary, is passed from year to year. 

rippr«i soldiers volunteers, yeomanry, resident membeis of universiticb, cicij 3 }men, 
parish schoolmasters, articled clerks, apprentices, 

watermen of the Thames; in England any poor man Sd not pos^ 

wedlock; in Scotland any man with more than two lawtul children, PJ 

of oropertv to the value of £50; in Ireland any poor man not worth £10, oi who does 
not pay £5^per annum for rent, and has more than three lawful children under the age 

The militia are bound, when called upon by the crown, to ^s®embte 
•nprind not exceeding three months, for training purposes; and the government can 
embody the whole or part of the force at any national crisis. 
eiiiLdfed almost without exception during the 

siderable extent at the time of the Indian mutiny, 1857-59. The quota ot ‘-ke JJmtga 

Kioo-dom is 200,000 men, but not above two-thirds of that number 

effeSive. They may not be sent out of the kingdom, except they 

only by special permission of parliament. As a defensive or garrison force, 

the^reffular army for aggressive operations, the militia is a most valuable mstitution; 

aud in^times of war it hal ever been found an admirable training-school whence soldiers 

volunteer into the permanent forces. , . . . "a .V • 

A militia volunteer receives bounty, payable partly on 30““® 
ments after each training period. When out for training, or embodied for pemai^t 
duty, the officers and men receive the same pay as regular troops of corresponding ams 
of the service, and are under the mutiny act and articles of war, 

ment can extend to life or limb. The officers rank with, but junior to, their bieto en of 
the regular army; the great distinction in appearance between regular and militia troops 
being that in the formir the appointments are all of gold-lace anS m the latter of sdver ; 
the Buttons being similarly distinguished. The force is divided “f®®! 

and Highland infantry, and into artillery, the latter tong generally limited to coast 
counties, and being very highly esteemed by the rathorities. „ , ^ . 

The celebrated local miStia was instituted in England and Scotland in 1808, and sus- 
iiended in 1816. It consisted of a force for each county six times as numerous as the 
proper militia quota, comprising, of course, many classes, which, from age or othei cir- 
cumstances, were ineligible for the militia. These troops could only he marched htyond 
their respective counties in the event of actual invasion. Their numbers reached, in loll, 

"rl’e TOrt S’the militia for the year 1870-80 amounted to £1,239,660, the number of 
officers and men provided for being 187,666 (including permanent staff and militia 
reserve). As a constitutional precaution, the estimates were fomerly prepared— at least 
nominally— by a committee of the house of commons; but as the check was ot no real 
advantage, it was abolished by a resolution of the house in 1863, and thenceforward tiie 
minister of war includes the charge among the many services provided for m his depart- 
ment. . 

MILITIA {ante). The militia system of the United States arose from that jealousy 
of standing armies which has always characterized the Anglo-Saxon peoples. xVlter loe 
revolutionWy war congress determined to limit the regular army to the^^actual require- 
ments of immediate necessity, and supplement it by a state militia, riie presiclent is 
commander-in-chief of the militia of the several states, when called into the actual ser- 
vice of the United States. He has the powder to call out these forces, by orders^ to any 
officers of the militia he may address, in case of invasion or rebellion against the 
authority of the United States. The militia may be required to serve for a period not 
exceeding nine months. The troops receive during this time the pay and rations of 
soldiers of the regular army, and the officers rank next after^ officers of the same grade 
in the regular service. The majority of the state cGnstitutions require the passage of 
Jaw'S for the organization and equipment of their militia. The governor is the com- 
mander-in-chief, and subject to his orders are the necessary officers, chosen by various 
methods in the different, states. It vvas customary for many years to have annual drill 
days for all the state troops, who were compelled to attend under penalty, but the laws 
providing for them have been repealed or fallen into disuse. Yoluntaiy organizations 
are noiv formed, wdiich select their own uniforms and the branch of thci service they 
desire to be attached to. They receive small slate bounties to perfect their drill and 
keep themselves in good condition for an emergency. These organizations form only a 
small part of the whole militia, but quite sufficient for the government in time of peace. 
The actual militia of the United States consists of these volunteer troops and all other 
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able-bodied male citizens of the age of 18 and under 45, with the exceptions provided bj 
national and state laws, all of whom are subject to be summoned to perform military 
congress or of their respective states. 

The^state was often called out during the revolution, and the “ whisky insur- 

recfcion pt 1794 was put down by the militia of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and V irgmia. During the war of 1812 disputes arose between the national and state 
authorities regardmg the right of the president to determine whether the emergency had 
arisen which authorized liis calling them out, the right to place them under officers of 
present’s appointmeut, and the right to march them beyond the limits of the 
state. ^ dme courts decided in favor of the president, and his right to decide whether 
the militia shall be summoned, and his right to place them under the command of a 
federal officer ranking their own offllcers is no longer disputed. During the civil war, 
the first call of the president for 75,000 men was principally filled by the militia, and 
the total number of volunteers, drafted men, and militia troops during the whole war 
was 2^690, 401. There were 1,000,516 men in the field at the proclamation of peace, and 
'01 these soldiers about 978,000 were volunteers or drafted men. 

MILK is an opaque white fluid secreted by the mammary glands of the females of the 
class Jfamwafe, after they have brought forth their young, and during the period in 
■v^hich their offspring are too immature to live upon ordinary food. It is devoid of odor, 
except for a short time after its extraction; is of a slightly sweet taste, most commonly 
of a slightly alkaline reaction (except in the Garnwora.m which it is acid); and its 
average specific gravity (in the case of human milk) is 1082. 

When milk has been allowed to stand for some time, a thick, fatty, yellowish-whitSe 
stratum (the cream) forms upon its surface. When this is removed, the fluid below 
(popularly known as ‘ ‘ skirn-milk ”) is found to be of greater specific gravity, and of a 
more bluish-white tint. Milk does not coagulate on boiling, but a membrane or film of 
coagulated caseine, containing fat corpuscles, fonns upon its surface. If milk be allowed 
to stand for some days exposed to air at the ordinary temperature, it gradually begins 
to exhibit an increasing acid reaction, from the formation of lactic acid from the milk- 
sugar; while the caseine becoming coagulated by the action of the lactic acid, is separ- 
ated in the form of “ curds,” and the fluid gradually assumes the form of a thickish pulp. 
The ordinary means of obtaining the caseine (which exists in solution in the milk) in the 
form of curds is by the addition of a piece of rennet (the dried stomach of the calf), which 
acts as powerfully as any acid. The curds thus separated form the basis of cheese, while 
the fluid portion left after their removal is known as the * whey.” 

When examined under the microscope, the milk appears as a clear fluid, containing 
fat globules (the milk globules, as they are usually called) in suspension. They com- 
monly vary from .0012 to .0018 of a line in diameter. They are each invested with a 
delicate coat of caseine, which prevents their running together. By churning, sur- 
rounding envelopes become ruptured, and the contents are made to unite, forming Imttef. 
In addition to milk globules, colostrum globules (see Colostrum), which ai'e irregular 
conglomerations of very small fat globules, occur in the milk for the first three or four 
days after delivery. 

The following table, which is based on the researches of Yernois and Becquerel, 
represents the density and composition of 1000 parts of milk in various animals: 



Density. 

Water. 

Solid Con- 
! stituents. 

? Caseine and 
Extractive 
Matters. 

Sugar. 

Pat 

(Butter). 

Salts. 

‘Womaisi 

103S.67 

889.08 

110.92 

39.24 

43,64 

26.66 

1 38 

C/O'w 

1033.38 

864.06 

135.94 

55.19 

38.03 

36.12 

1 6.64 

Mare 

1033,74 

904.30 

95.70 

33.35 

32.76 

24.36 

5.23 

AsS'. 

1034.57 

890.12 

109.88 

35.65 

50.46 

18.53 

5 24 

Goat 

1033.53 

844.90 

155.10 

35.14 

36.91 

56.87 

6.18 

Ewe 

1040.98 

832.32 

167.68 

69.78 

39.43 

51.31 

7.16 

Bitch 

1041,62 

772.08 

227.92 

116,88 

15.29 

87.95 

7.80 



The actual caseine which in the preceding analyses is associated with the undefined 
group of substances termed extmctm maMers, ranges from 27 to 85 in 1000 parts ©f 
healthy human milk, while in the colostrum it amounts to 40; in the milk of the cow 
it is somewhat higher; while in that of the bitch, and probably of all carnivorous ani- 
mals it is more than trebled. It is found in the case of women that the quantity of 
tiic cuhcine increases with the free use of animal food, and diminishes upon vegetable 
diet. 

The fatty matters range from 25 to 43 in 1000 parts of women’s milk, while in cows* 
milk they average, according to Lehmann, 45; and in bitches’ milk, rise to 110. These 
fatty matters, which collectively form butter, consist of an admixture of 68 per cent of 
margarlae, 80 per cept of oleine, and 2 per cent of an admixture of fats, which, on 
saponification, yield butyric, caproic, caprylic, and capric acids. The milk which i® 
h&st yielded is much richer in fat than that w’-hich is first drawn. 
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Ash of Milk. 

Ash of B 

..14.18 

none 

.. 4.74 

38.82 

..23.46 

11.44 

.. 6.96 

29.09 

.. 28.40 

7.74 

..17.34 ■ 

: : 1.90 

... 2.20 

' ■ , 0.75 


Tlie sugar, or lactine, whose properties are described in the article Sugab ow Mm,. 
varies in hWan milk from 32 to 62 in 1000 parts, and in cows’ milk trom 34 to 43, I he 
milk of bitches, when fed on a purely animal diet, often contains no traces of sugar; 
but if they are fed on vegetable or mixed food, a considerable (quantity of sugar is 
found. The salts in women’s milk range from 0.6 to 2.5 in 1000 parts, and in <Jows’ 
milk from 3. 5 to 8. 5. That a peculiar selective power is exerted by the mammary gland, 
is shown by the following table, which shows the comparative analyses of the ashtjs of 
cows’ milk and of cows’ blood, each reckoned for 100 parts : 

Asho 

Chloride of potassium • • • — 

Chloride of sodium, 4. /4 

Potash 33.46 

Soda......,........*.-- 

Phosphoric acid. • — ..... . jo-jy 

Lime.............,........... — 

Magnesia... — 

Why the potassium and sodium compounds stand in this inverse relation to one another 
in these two fluids, is not accurately known. The abundant supply of phosphoric acid, 
lime, and magnesia in the milk is doubtless for the purpose of building up the infant 
skeleton. 

The milk is liable to tolerably regular changes at difl'erent periods of lactation ; for 
example, the sugar is deficient during the first month, and is in excess from the eightii 
to the tenth month; the caseine is in excess during the first two months, and is most 
deficient between the tenth and eleventh month; the butter is considerably in excess 
during the first month, and slightly so for the next two months; while the salts are most 
abundant during the first month, but present no regular law of decrease. Hence, it will 
readily be seen that in the sdection of a wet-nurse, one of the leading requirements 
should be that her milk should be of the same age as that of the mother’s. Various 
medicines, as, for example, iodide of potassium, iodide of mercury, and quiiiine, have 
been detected in the milk, after being taken by the mother; and many cases are on 
record in which strong mental impressions, as fear or anger, acting on the mother, have 
so far poisoned the milk as to cause immediate convulsions in the infant. 

The daily quantity of milk is dependent upon various conditions, such as bodily con- 
stitution, food, etc. Lamperierre determined the quantity of milk secreted in definite 
' times by a large number of women, and found as a mean for each breast between 50 and 
60 grammes (the gramme being 15.4 grains) in the course of two hours, assuming that 
the secretion continues at a uniform rate. 

In those cases in which a wet-nurse cannot be obtained, it is expedient to modify 
cows’ milk, so as to make it resemble that of women. The main difieiencosare, that the 
former contains more caseine and less sugar and water than the latter By exposing cows’ 
milk to a gentle heat in a wide open vessel, ive obtain a film of caseine which may be 
removed (more than once, if necessary); on then adding sugar (sugar of milk, if pro- 
curable) and water, we obtain a good imitation of the human secretion. 

In the article on Digestion, the uses of the leading ingredients of the milk in rela- 
tion to nutrition are sufficiently noticed. The milk of cows is extensively used as an 
article of diet both for healthy persons and invalids, and it enters largely into all hos- 
- pital, prison, and workhouse dietaries. In patients with a tendency to consumption, or 
in whom that disease has already manifested itself in its early forni, cream is often of 
great service, especially 'When the stomach cannot bear cod-liver oil . 

The adulterations to which milk is often subjected are noticed in the article Food, 
and the instruments used for testing the purity of this fluid are briefly referred to in the 
article Galactometeb. Water is by far the commonest adulteration, and if it has been 
added in large quantity, the fraud maybe detected by evaporating a small weighed quan- 
tity of the milk (say 500 grains) to dryness, and ascertaining wdiether the due proportion 
of sojid constituents is left. 

Various methods have been proposed for the preservation of milk for sea voyages, 
etc. Moore’s esseuce of milk is prepared by the addition of a little sugar and the eYa|K>- 
ration of the fluid at a temperature of 110°, to one-fourth of its bulk, wiien it is put in 
small tin cases, soldered down, steeped in boiling water for a time, and taken out to 
cool. This preparation keeps good for a long time. Blatchford’s solidifie<i milk is pre- 
pared by mixing 112 lbs. of milk with 28 Ihs of white sugar and a little bicarlxmate of 
soda. The mixture is evaporated under certain conditions till it assumes the form of a 
creamy powder, which is cooled, weighed into parcels of 1 lb. each, and compressed 
• into brick-shaped masses, which must be triturated and mixed with W'arm water when 
required for use. Grimwade’s desiccated milk is prepared by mmiia: the fluid with a 
little sugar and alkali, and evaporating it till it is as thick as dough; it is then dried, 
crushed, and bottled. At the meeting of the British association in 1809, the abbe 
Moigno described four methods employed in France for tlie preservation of milk, of 
which the most valuable seemed those of Maber and De Pierre. For details regarding 
these methods, we must refer to the abbe’s paper. He found milk prepared by Maber’s 
process perfectly good after having been kept between five and six years. The milk pro- 
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pared by De Pierre’s process, unlike tlie other preparation, is liquid. A specimen of it, 
the age of which was not stated, which the abbe brought to Aberdeen, was found to be 
perfectly fresh. The preparation of condensed milk is now conducted on a large scale 
in Switzerland. ^ 

1[ILK-EE¥EB, in the lower animals, comes on within a few days after puiitiontar. 

One variety common to most animals consists in inflammation of tie membranes of the 
womb and bowels, and is produced by exposure to cold, overdriving, or injury during 
labor; it is best treated by oil and laudanum, tincture of aconite, and hot fomentations 
to the belly. The other variety, almost peculiar to the cow, attacks animals in high 
condition, that are good milkers, and have already borne several calves; it consists in, J 

congestion and inflammation of the brain and large nervous centers, and impairs all the » 

vital functions, leading to dullness, loss of sensation and motion, and stupor. Blood 
must be drawn early, whilst the cow is still standing and sensible. Later, it only hastens 
death. A large dose of physic, such as a pound each of salts and treacle, a dram of 
calomel, an ounce of gamboge, and S ounces of ginger, should at once be given, solid 
food withheld, clysters of soap, salt, and water thrown up every hour, cloths wrung 
out of boiling water apjjlied along the spine, the teats drawn several times dally, and 
the animal frequently turned. Although treatment is uncertain, prevention is easily 
insured by niilking the cow regularly for 10 days before calving, feeding sparingly on 
laxative unstimulating food, giving several doses of physic before, and one immediately 
aftln* calving, and when the animal is in very high condition and prone to milk-fever, 
bleeding her a day or twm before calving. 

MILK-FEVEB {ante), the fever which accompanies or precedes the secretion of milk 
in women recently delivered. The most common time of its appearance is about the 
third day after parturition, the symptoms being a quick pulse, increased heat, redness of 
the face, a diminution or temporary suspension of the lochial discharge, and sivelling of 
the breasts, with a feeling of tension and oppression. There is a tendency to this con- 
dition m all women, and perhaps it may be regarded as a normal one, as it is difiiciilt to 
suppose that so important a phenomenon as the establishment of the secretion of milk 
could take place without a certain degree of constitutional disturbance, and without 
there being any real pathological state of any of the organs. There are women, how- 
ever, who suffer but little constitutional disturbance, comparatively. Those w^ho suffer 
the most, ainong healthy women, are the plethoric and robust, and those w^hose minds 
are niucli occupied. Those who are subjects of chronic diseases will be affected in 
various ways, and no rules of prognosis can be relied on. The natural tendeiic,y is for 
the symptoms to pass awuxy without any special treatment, but a judicious diet of bland 
articfes, with the administration, when indicated, of salines and mild laxatives should 
not be disregarded. 

MILK LEO-. See Phleomasia Alba Dolens, ante. 

MILK, SUGAR op, or Lactine. See Sugab (Milk Sugak), ante. 

MILK TREE. See AKTOCARPACEiE; Cow Tree, 

MILK YETCH. See Astragalus, 

MILKWEED. See Aselefiadaceje; Aselepias; ante. 

MILKWOBT. See Polygala. 

MILKY-WAY. See Galaxy. 

MILL. This wuxrd is now used in a general way as a name for almost all kinds of 

maaufactories, as 'well as for grinding-machmery; but we shall only describe here the 
arrangemeots of an ordinary flbnr-mill, adding a brief notice of the edge-mill in use for 
gTiiiding oil-seeds and some other substances. ^ ^ ^ 

From time immemorial corn has been ground by a pair of stones. The^ earliest and 
nidest baudmills were no doubt somewhat like one sent home by Dr, Livingstone, the 
.ifrican traveler, from the banks of the Shire in South Africa. He describes it as “a 
mill sufli as Sarah used, ■when told by her lord to do the thing handsomely and. in a 
hurry for the strangers — i. e., a big stone worn hollow by the operations of grinding. 

The "upper stone is grasped bv both hands, and the weight of the body brought down on 

it as It is sJiovtid to die lower part The meal is made very fine.” The next step 

in advance of this was the quern or handmill still in use in the Shetland isles, the 
Farikts, and other places. The old quern scarcely differs from a pair of modern mill- 
sluiies, exce].n in the stones being small enough to allow of the upper one being turned 

by the hit ml instead of bv wind, water, or steam power. ■ 

' The millstones which are now all but imiversany used for grinding com are made 
from buhr-slone, a form of silica, like flint in hardness, but not so brittle. This rock is 
oniv found in abundance in the mineral basin of Paris and some adjoining districts, and 
br-llnm's to tlie tertiary formation. It is of a cellular texture, and is frequently full of 
silicilied shells and other fossils. Millstones are usually from 4 to 6 ft. in diameter, and 
arc each made up of a number of pieces strongly cemented and bound together with 
iron hoops. One 6 ft. in diameter, of fine quality, will cost about £50. The grinding 
surfa{*c, of each stone is furrowed or grooved, the g-rooves being cut perDendicularly on 
the one side, and with a slope on the other. A pair of stones are used together, and 
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both being furrowed exactly alike, the sharp edges of the grooves on the one come 

^against those on the other, and so , ? Pjtg simplest elements. The millstones 

mg. 1 shows a section of a reduced to its 

areata, tke lower of which is flrmh fixed, it ^ g ^ passes up through 

done securely; and the upper « made to „iore or less*: Motion 

the lower one, at a speed ot °}g driven by a water-wheel or other power, 

is communicated by the spur-wheel , millstones by means of the hopper c, 

‘The corn^ previously cleaned, issupphed to Passing through a 

connected with which there IS a yalve^ ^,foi S between the two, where it is 

hole in the center of the ^ centrifugal force. The millstones 

■ground, and thrown ““dlhe flow na™® do^n through the spout e, to the worm at/, 
are, of course, inclosed, and the nour passes . to elevators g. These raise it up 
which, while it cools the gi'mnd corn, cairi.. p placed This is a cylinder, which 

■ated the flour into different quahties-the finest passing tlirouglit the 

H next, and so on; but no part of 

it large enough in the openings 
to let through the bran, which 
passed out. at The end, ^ ^ fedk ej 

tesFng the^ flour. 

machine, by means of whieli 
the flour and bran are hlied 
into sacks; No. 1 being Une 
flour; No. 2, seconds; and No. 

Oim^of the largest flour-mills 
in Great Britain is the one be- 
longing to Messrs. TodatLdtli, 

It is about 150 feet long, 50 feet 
broad, and 65 feet high. At 
one end of it is placed a steam- 
engine of 350 horse-power, 
which works al^die maeliinerjr 

^ ^ cates ^motioE to a series of 

Fig. l—Mementary Section of a Flour-mm^ shafts and wdieels occupying 

the ground-floor, belts being used as much of 

millstoLk The^fourth floor contains iron rollers for partially crushiipg the wheat^ 
beino- subnlied to the millstones. This floor also contains silk and wire dressing-machines. 
On the ^fth floor are placed the first silk dressing-machine, and also smut-machincs 
fnr plfiflninir the wheat urevious to grinding, which are somewhat similar to thiashiiig- 
maebines ^The sixth and highest floor also coatains smut-machines. All these mnclunes 
SreouSeted in the most skillful manner by means of elevators ascending through all 
thrflomK^a along each, where necessaiy, there runs, m a 

. archimedean screw, so that the grain or the Aour can be conveyed to any ot tlio niachmca 

"‘S Sii'sirsiiS’St, .. «.= .< .1?.. »« -k. . da, .1 M 

■•a quantity nearly sufficient to supply bread for the entire population of a city hkc kchn 
biAgh. [The above description applies to Messrs. Tod s mill ^ it stood m 186, i. 
•subfequeMy greatfy extended; and, after being destroyed by fire in 18i4, has been com- 
pletely refitted.] T&ie great government mill of St. Maur 18 the most renuiikable mill m 

^There is a form of mill in use for some purposes where the nulbtones are vertical, and 
called the edge-stone mill. It is sometimes, though rarely, used for grinding corn ; but 
is much employed for crushing oil-seeds and for grinding dye-stuffs, sugar, chenut .ili^ 
and a multitude of other substances. The stones are generally of some hard rock, siich 
as granite or SEmdstone, and from .5 to Tfeet in diameter. For such purpose.s as grinding 
clay or loam they are usually made of cast iron, and of a smaller size. The stones 
revolve in opposite directions, sometimes upon a fixed stone or metal bed, and at other 
times it is the bed-plate itself which revolves, and in so domg turns the eilge stones 

^'^^ong the recent improvements in our flour-mills which have attracted considerable 
attention are ; 1. The patent process of dressing the griEding_ surface of the millstonee by- 
means of a peculiar kind of diamond, which rapidly covers it with fine grooves. Thus is 
atiil however, more largely, and perhaps more efficiently, done by the slower process with 
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tlie mdging hammer; 2. The keeping down of the temperature of the millstones hj 
means of a current of cold air; and 3. The introduction of Carr’s patent disintegrater, 
which grinds wiieat and other substances by means of two vertical iron disks about five 
feet in diameter, and a few inches apart, in each of which are several concentric rows 
of steel pegs, so arranged that those on the one disk overlap without touching those on 
the other. The disks are made to revolve rapidly in opposite directions, so as to grind 
the wheat by percussion. 

MILIi, in law. The owner of a mill situated on the bank of a stream is entitled to 
have the use of the stream undiminished in volume; and if the other riparian owners 
above^ interfere wdth the stream by diminishing its volume, thereby causing injury to 
the mill, the mill-owner has a right of action against the party so acting. s 

MILL, James, was the son of a small farmer, and was h. in the neighborhood of Mont- 
rose, Scotland, April 0, 1773. He studied, with a view to the church, at the university 
of Edinburgh, where he distinguished himself in Greek and in moral and metaphysical 
philosophy. He was licensed to preach in 1798 ; but instead of following out the min- 
istry, he went to London in 1800, where he settled as a literary man. He became editor 
of the Literary Journal, which after a time was discontinued; and wrote for various 
periodicals, including tiie Eclectic and the Edinburgh Review. In 1806 he commenced 
hiB IMdory of British India, he carried on along with other literary work, and 

pul;|lished in the winter of 1817-18. The impression produced by this masterly his- 
tory on the Indian authorities was such that, in 1819, the court of directors of the com- 
pany appointed him to the high post of assistant-examiner of Indian ^correspondence, 
ndlwithstanding the then unpopularity of his well-known radical opinions. The busi- 
ness assigned to his care was the revenue department, which he continued to superintend 
till four years before his death, when he was appointed head of the examiner’s office,, 
where he had the control of all the departments of Indian administration— political, 
judicial, and financial— managed by the secret committee of the court of directors, 
bhortly after his appointment to the India House he contributed the articles on govern- 
ment, education, jurisprudence, law of nations, liberty of the press, colonies, and prison 
discipline to the ' Encyclopmdia Britannica. These essays were reprinted in a separate 
form, and became widely known. The powers of analysis, of clear statement, and of 
the thorough-going application of principles, exhibited in these articles had probably 
never before been brought to bear on that class of subjects. In 1821-22 he published 
his EkmenU of Political Economy, a work prepared primarily with a view to the educa- 
tion of his eldest son, John Stuart Mill. In 1829 his A^Tialysis of the Human Mind, 
appeared. His last published book was the Fragnunt on Machintosh, out in 

1835. He was also a contributor to the Westminster Review and to the London Reww, ^ 
which merged in the London and Westminster. 

Not long after he settled in London he made the acquaintance of Jeremy Bentham, 
and for a number of years lived during the summer in Bentham's country-house. 
Although he must have derived much benefit from his intercourse with the great law- 
reformer, he was not a mere disciple of Bentham, but a man of profound and original 
thought, as well as of great reading, in all the departments of moral, mental, and politi- 
cal philosophy. His conversation was impressive to a remarkable degree, and he gave a 
powerful intellectual stimulus to a number of young men, some of whom (including his 
own son and Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece) have since risen to eminence^ He took 
a leading* part in tlie founding of University college, London. He died at Kensington, 
June 23* 1836. See Autobiography of J. S. Mill, and an interesting Biography by prof. 
Bain in Jfiwd, 1876-78. 


MILL, John, 1645-1707; b. Shapp, Westmoreland, Eng.; graduated at Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1669: was soon after elected a fellow and became eminent as a tutor; 
entered the ministry, and became distinguished as a preacher; became rector in 1681 of 
Blechington, Oxfordshire; was made chaplain to Charles 11. , and received the degree of 
B.D., the same year. In 1685 he was made principal of Bt. Edmund’s hall; in 1704, by 
queen Anne, prebendary of Canterbury, The work for which he is the most distin- 
gxiished is his new edition of the Greek Testament, on which he spent 30 years, finishing 
ft only 14 days before his death. It was undertaken at the advice and expense ot Dr. 
Fell tusliop of Oxford, hut after the bishop’s death Mill continued it at his own expense, 
and repaid to the executors what he had received. It was published the year that he 
died Tlie text which Mill adopts is that of Robert Stephens of 1550, and contains 
30 000 various readings collected from manuscripts, commentaries, writings of the 
fathers etc. Dr. Whitby attacked the wmrk in his Bmmen variantum kctiomim Jon. 

but Dr. Bentley approved the labors of Mill, and Michaelis, Marsh, and other 
critical scholars acknowledged the value of the edition.y It was taken up for a different 
■purpose by Antony Collins in his discourse on Free ThinMng, in which he contends tb^ 
" ‘ these numerous variations destroy the authority of the New Testament, a. book which 
was ably answered by Whiston and Bentley who show that the varietv of readings is only 
the necessary result of the number and variety of manuscripts. Mill’s text has long been 
held in high esteem by scholars. 

MILL, John Stuart, was b. in London May 20, 1806, He was educated at home 
bv his father. In 1820 he went to France, where he lived for upwards of a year, making 
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Uimself master of the French language and 

he laid the foundation of his gieat famihautj India House, and became a 

the literature of the French nation. In Iff" J; f Sainiiier. For thirty-three 

clerk in the examiner s oflace, where hi» oIHce named the political, or 

years he continued to be occupied in the depaitine appointed 

election of 1868 he acted with the advanced libei als. He mea may o, j o i . , 

to 1840 was editor, and alongwith sir W. Molesworth propnetoi, ot^tlic 

WestmiiiMer Beview, where many articles of his own appeaied._ In 184o - i ^ 

itjKffm nf Tmie ■ in 1844 &sam on some ’Unsettled Questions o;f Pohtiml hunwiDij, in 1848, 

m 1859, an essa/on ::: 

Dissertations; in 1868, a small work on 

and the Examination of Sir WUltmn IlamtlUm s PMosopJiy, ; inid Ireland • 

tor of St Andrew’s university), his Inaugural Address; m 1868, 
and in 1869, The Sutgeetion of Women. After 

(1878), read with intense interest; Three Essays on heUgton (1874), and a stconu vou , 
k Disoasmns and Dimrtations (1875). 

in ISsfeSTe^Ja^^ 

SS3S-?£:i:s^l^i[;s=53SaS 

S-Hs-sKSSSSS&issJ 

ric^SWSS™lo8» (Sm- "m; rw 

SeJon’MlSelv “llv (1864); “ Joan of Arc” (1865); “ S eeping,; 

“ Waking ” “Jephtha” (1867); “ Moses” (1871); “ Chill October” (1871); “ 
tl874V “Soiinlof Many Waters” (1877), etc. Whatever opinions may be held ol M l- 
His as an no lespectabie critic denies tlie subtlety ol his imagination a 

dpTith of sentiment He is profoundly poetical, and has probably never been sur])ass<*d in, 
mprLnttaffctosefe^^^^ thought by ’means, of color and compo.siUo.i; but li^ 

perverse alfectation and contempt for' “ conventionalism have mailed his Imtvt i 
ductions. 

MILLARD, a CO. in w. central Utah, bordering on Nevada. It is drained ly l he 
Sevier river, flowing into the lake of the same name which is 

of the CO., and which has no visible outlet; pop. 70, a, 1,9<4 of Ai itncmi . 
Though of large area— 160 m. in length and 65 in. wide— the greatei pait 
is either mountainous or a barren desert. Some small sections are fertile, and he e 
Indian corn and wheat are raised. Chief town, Fillmore Uty. 

MILLARD, Bavid, 1794-1873; b. N. Y. ; was the son of areyoliitioiiary 
spent his early life in farming. His education was 'S ^ xvh<Inl ho 

theology, and in 1818 became pastor of a elmrch in West Bloomfield, A. \ . m 

remained until 1833. He then edited the Gospel Tmninary, a religious monthly, mm ii 
1887 settled in Portsmouth, K. H. He occupied for several years the 
biblical antiquities and sacred geography in the LYiitanan theol()giea,l school 
ville, Penn. ; and published The True Messiah in Scripture Light i\m\ Innrls in Lgyph A? ie- 


■t.v .AWt/'V-lMIH; • ^ '"*'1^' f \ 

His life was published in 1874 by his son, Kev. 


, ^ ........ ; and published _ 

Ma, Peirmob, and the Holy Land. 

E... Millard.. ' ■ 

MILLAU, orMiLLAUD. See Milhau, 

MILLBURT, at. in Worcester CO., Mass., 6 m. s. of IForcester, 37 m. n.w. ofProvi- 
deuce on the Blackstone river, the Providence and Worcester, and the Mill bury liraneh 
of the Boston and Albany railroads; pop. ’70, 4,529. The chief busines,sisthciniuuitac 
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tiire of cottons and woolens. There are also hoot and shoe, whip, carriage, stocking, 
and cutlery factories, and machine-shops. 

MILLEBO-E, John, 175'7-1818; b. Ga. ; was an active supporter of the I'^^^olu^ionary 
cause, being one of Habersham’s party which made a prisoner of 
Georgia— the first act of open revolt in that state. At the capture of bayannah, Millec 
escaped and was present at its siege by the colonial forces under 
Diher scenes of the revolution he played a prominent and gallant part, 
close o f the war was asked to take the position of attornejygeneral, 

He served nine times as the representative of <^^orgia m congress; 
was governor of the state, and filled a short term as 

of Miliedgeville, in Baldwin county, formerly the capital of the ct^teibuted 

him. To the establishment of the state nniversity and its seat, Athens, he contiibu e 
liberally, and was in fact the founder of both town and college. 

MILLEBGEITILLE. the former capital of Georgia, U. S., on the 
Oconee river, 150 m. n.w. of Savannah, in a rich cotton country. f^O 

the former governor’s residence and state buildings, and several chuiches. Pop. j -', 

MIL'LEDOLBE, Philip, d.d.. 1775-1852; b. Rhmebeck N. Y. , *.193“ t 

.rraiwl from Bern, Switzerland, to America about 1751 Sffth? asp of uLe- 

f’Mninbi'i colleo'e- stvidied theoloajy, and was licensed to preach aA the age of nine 
m tclmie GermafReformed church Nassau New lork in 1 i9o 

.vaeUinn- in German and English. eloquence drew lukoShe 

was a man of great unction and power m the pulpit, ana uncommonly « 
conduct of public prayer. , . ^ of the 

MILLE LACS, a co. in e. central Minnesota, ' Horei<^n birt^ 

same name; drained by rovere^^ ^ Wheat corn, anS hay are 

The ‘nirface Is undulating, and mostly cot cred with loresis. v t^wn Prince- 

Kiiid! but the chief industry is in getting out and sawing lumber. Chief town, Piince 
‘"‘mILLENARIANS (aiiLLENNiuM, 

■Clirisliauity will attain m the future f pit that the tri- 

Their faith in this rests on many jtvSlw Satan 

••• «“• 


jonfined in tlie Douomicisb pib xu. - ; V veiiii with Christ. Some inter 

rio!h«rSs“lf Spe^&dirihfor o 
, peiiou ., a.,„ =,t.:.„r1a for a vear. and conseq 


fimrthirperiod literally; otl^^ tbink ‘^XforV^ai! ^n^d^^onseqfenafthafll^ 
long; and a third class suppose that a day ^^gg’^liflerences of opinion nre 

exceeilingly long period is .g^(.e^^yides modern millenariansiuto 

found among the Sf f “Xh a thousand years will be introduced 

two great classes: tlie one the other declaring that the second 

),y aSd follow the second comm- of Ghriri^ the world. The first 

coming will be after the millennium, a - , usa-e the title millenarians is almost 

•arc called strictly premillenarians bu m Christ will he in 

entirely restricted to them. .i ^ + 1 ,.^ obstacles that now restrict the extea- 

.order tt reign visibly on he 1° Tit and of himself. And 

Sion of his kingdom and to dtst oj ‘be perso^^^^i ^ resurrection of a part or of 

.simullnneously with his coniuin^ ^ f'V.viai- but that the resurrectiou of the remamder 

the whole of tliose who have died m Ch ist but^^^^^^^^ This point is of vRal 

of nuinkind will pot take place until ■ mucli that they teach with it rnust be 

inipoilance to their whole sjsteuu li the OTound their belief in the first 

lulinitteil; if it be false, 1. Thess. Iv. 16, 

partbd resurrection rests on lliiee pas^ » tlievart’‘ue the distinction drawn is between 

’.‘Tlic iluad in Christ sliall rise b«t;- ^ is declared that the Chris- 

Ihe dead who are Chr^tiaiis and _ ^ contrary opinion reply that the dis- 

iians shall rise first. But to this “°®® ^ two cbisses of Christians— those who have 
tinetion which the apostle draws is _ .ind those Who then will he living on the 
died or will die before ‘be comm» ol the Lo d,^.nb^ priority or advan- 

cartli. The latter, he afiiims, . . .-i. that at tl'C coming of the Lord first the dead 

la-e over) their brethren who are dead.hut that at tl. ^ ^ together with them be 

l^Christ Im rise, and a£terwaa;ds hose who t pre- 


nt^hrist Vm rise, and afterwm-ds those who i—^^^ p,, 

■tions. The second passage, supposed by some to 
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will precede that of other men, is 1. Cor. xv, 22-24, ‘*For as in Adam all die, even so la 
Christ shall all he made alive. But every man in his own order : Christ the flrstfnuits; 
afterwards they that are Christ’s at his coming. Then ^ cometh the end, when hn shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God.’’ Here, premdlenarianr say, it is tought that 
the resniTection takes place in the following order: (1) That of Christ. (2)^ That of his 
people. (3) That of other men. And, as between the resuiTection of Christ and that of 
his people a long interval is placed, so there may be a period of less or greater extent 
between the resurrection of believers and that of unbelievers. To this the other side 
reply that Paul speaks throughout the passage only of the resurrection of believers. 
Tliis some among the Corinthians denied, and this, therefore, he undertook tm^rove, 
making no reference to the resurrection of other men, knowdng that the one suniciently 
involved the other. And the “end” of which he speaks, refers, they say, not to thC' 
resurrection, hut to the completion of the work of redemption, when Christ shall have 
put dowm all opposing rule, authority, and power. But the passage which apparently 
favors the pre-millenarian view most strongly, and without which the others probably 
would not be supposed to have much force, is Rev. xx. 4-6: “I saw the souls of them 
that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, and which had 
not worshiped the beast, neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in their 
hands; and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years. But the rest ot the 
dead lived not again until the thousand years wereiinished, This is the first resurrection. 
Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection; on such the second death 
hath no power, hut they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with him, 
a thousand years.” Premillenariaus, interpreting this passage literally, regard it as teach- 
ing that a thousand years before the end of the world, when Christ shall come to reign 
visibly on the earth, there wilf be a resurrection of Christians from their graves to dwell 
here, and share with Christ the glories of his reign. To this those on the other side 
reply that the passage is to be understood not literally, but as a symbolic representation 
of the actual event. At the beginning of the book it is said that God sigjiijied the 
revelation to his servant John; that is, represented it by signs or symbols. Accord- 
ingly, the book contains a succession of symbols in which the actual meaning is set 
forth with striking impressiveness. There are 7 stars, 7 golden lamps, 4 horses and their 
riders; and so on through the book. Some of them are interpreted, e.g., the stars, the 
lamps, and the golden censer; others the reader is left to study out for himself. At the 
heginning of chap. XX. there are two principal symbols employed. 1. The binding of 
Satan in which the bottomless pit, the key, the chain, are symbols of the suppression of 
I ^ Satan’s power over the souls of men. 2. John says that he saw certain classes of souls, 

I " that he describes, and that thejr lived and reigneJl with Christ a thousand years. That 

I ' which he saw was— as those who argue against a literal resun’ection tiiink — a symbol of 

the actual event intended to be foretold, viz. the zeal for Christ that his disciples would 
display. This would he so remarkable that the souls of martyrs would be an^ appro- 
priate symbol of it; a symbol worthy to be ranked among those employed in this book 
of revelation. Tried even by this high standard, what symbol, it is asked, could be 
more significant of devoted zeal than that here employed?" How could the piety of a 
man he more highly commended than to say he has the soul of a martjT? What could 
be said more expressive of power in a church than that all its members manifest the 
spirit of those who had forfeited their lives for the testimony of Jesus? How could 
irresistible power in Christendom be more strikingly expressed* than by saying that no- 
where or by no person is any other spirit manifested than the spirit of martyrs. Yet, 
according to this interpretation, John says this will be the case in the millennium. 
“ The rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand years were fulfilled.” There will 
he none like them in all that time. The souls of the wicked, of the wmrldl}", of double 
minded, half-hearted, or timid Christians, are not an appropriate symbol of Christians 
in millennium times. And these devoted ones, it is added, shall reign witii Christ 
during the thousand years. They shall not only be devoted to him, but also happy with 
him. ""The martyr’s zeal will he united with the prosperity of triumphant times.* The 
symbol having been given, the interpretation is added: “ This is the first resurrection.” 
That is, the new life of the soul which comes with faith in Christ. This is experienced 
before the resurrection of the body, and is therefore called the first resurrection. The 
Savior foretold both together, and placed this first. “The hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and the}^ that hear shall live,” 
This describes the resurrection of the soul which was even then taking place. After 
that comes the description of the general resurrection — even of all that are in the graves. 
And all through the epistles this resurrection of the soul is affirmed, and its importance 
is magnified as by the power of Christ, the source of all the life of Christianity in the 
cimrch. This, therefore, is actually “the first resurrection,” separated from the gen- 
eral resurrection by the whole period between the first preaching of the gospel and the 
last day. And besides this, those who are not premilicnarians say there is nothing else 
foretold in Scripture to which the name, first resurrection, is to be applied. It is proba- 
ble that neither of these interpretations is found sfitisfactory in every point by the great 
mass of the nominal adherents to either view. On each side a few" leaders are enUuisi- 
astically sure; hut the common Christian feeling is that in each view there is some 
strength and much weakness; that while the strict premilleiinial view from a fiat 
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Hterai mterpretation of a few texts, tends to an extemalism and a gross materialism in. 
tlie naiidung of noble spiritual facts, the opposite and more usual vie'w tends to dissolve^ 
all spiritual facts in a vast sea of symbolism, and this on a principle of interpretation by 
wbicb any words in Scripture may be turned to almost any meaning. The usual 
expedient of seeking a view carefully limited between the two extremes and antagonizing, 
both, seems^ scarcely feasible in this case. This is not the place to say more than that, 
the truth will probably be found not between, but combining both — not so riiiich reject- 
ing either, as solvent and comprehensive of both in some higher range of thought. 

MILLEHmUM (Lat. a thousand years’ time) designates a certain period in the history 
of the world, lasting for a long indefinite space (vaguely a thousand jmars), during which; 
the kingdom of Messiah will, according to tradition, be visibly established on the earth. 
The idea originated proximately in the Messianic expectations of the Jews ; but more* 
remotely, it has been conjectured, in the Zoroastrian doctrine of the final triumph of 
Ormuzd over Ahriman, and was connected by the Christians with the Parausia, or* 
Second Coming of Christ. The notion of a golden age, preserved by the converts from 
heathenism to Christianity, as well as the oppression and persecutions to which they were 
long subjected by the state authorities, were naturally calculated to develop and strengthen 
gucfii hopes. The chief basis of the millenarian idea in Judaism as well as in Christianity, , 
however, is the ardent hope for a visible divine rule upon earth, and the identification of 
tie church with that of which it is merely a symbol. In the 1st c. of the church, millen- 
ariaiiism (the Greek equivalent of which, froni a thousand, is the term, 

employed d)y the fathers) was a widespread belief, to wliicli the book of Daniel, and 
more particularly the pictorial predictions of the Apocalypse (chaps, xx. and xxi.), gave 
an apostolical authority ; while certain prophetical writings, composed at the end of the 
1st and the beginning of the 2d c.— such as the Testament of tlie Twelve Patnarchs, the 
Phurth Book of JEsdms, the Eevelaiion of Saint Peter, etc. ; also the Ghnstian Sibylline 
Books, the Epistle of Barnaha>s, the Shepherd, of the Psendo-Hermas, several Midrashim, 
Targums, and other works of a partly legendary character embodied in the Talmud — lent 
it a more vivid coloring and imagery. The unanimity which the early Christian teachers 
exhibit in regard to millenarianism, proves how strongly it had laid hold of the imagina- 
tion of the church, to which, in this early stage, immortality and future rewards were to 
a great extent things of this world as yet. Not only the heretic Cerinthus, but even the 
orthodox doctors— such as Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, Irenaeus, Justin Maityu*, etc. — 
delighted themselves with dreams of the glory and magnificence of the millennial king 
dom. The Sibylline Books, for instance, hold that the earth will be cultivated through- 
out its length and breadth, that there will be no more seas, no more winters, no more 
nights; everlasting wells will run honey, milk, and wine, etc., etc.^ Papias, in his col- 
lection of traditional sayings of Christ (Kuriakm Logim Exegeseis), indulges in the most 
monstrous representations of the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and the colossal vines and. 
grapes of the millennial reign. Every vine will bear 10,000 I)ranclies, every branch 
10,000 shoots, every shoot 10,000 sprigs every sprig 10,000 bunches, every bunch 10,000> 
berries, every berry 36 times 25 gallons of wine; and if a Saint come to pluck a berry, 
they will all cry oiit: “Pluck me, 0 Saint, I am better, and praise the Lord through me.”' 
The Talmud calculates the height of the men of the millennium to be, as before the fall, 
of 200—900 yards; the moon shall be, according to a prophetical dictum, like the sun; 
the sun shall be increased 343 times; and every Israelite will beget as many children as 
there were Israelites going out from Egypt— 60,000. Each grape will be large enough to- 
fill the biggest ship. Above all, however, the land of Israel will be free^ again, and the 
primitive worship restored with unheard-of splendor. “ Such a chiliasm,” Neander* 
justly remarks, could only “promote a fleshly eiidaimonism;” and indeed ere long it 
called into more energetic activity the opposition of Gnostic spiritualism. According to- 
the general opinion, 'which was as much Christian as Jewish, the millennium was to be 
preceded by great calamities, reminding us in some degree of the Scandinavian ragnarok 
(or “Twilight of the Gods”). The personification of evil appeared in Antichrist, the* 
precursor of Christ (identified, during 1st c., with Nero), who would provoke a frighttiili 
war in tlie land of Magog (Ezek. chaps, xxxviii. and xxxix.) against the peopleol Gog, 
after which the Messiah — some say a double Messiah, one the son of Joseph, vanquished 
in the strife; the other, the victorious son of David — w’ould appear, heralded by Ehas, or 
Moses or Melchizedek, or Isaiah, or Jeremiah, and would bind Satan for a thousand, 
years, annihilate the godless heathen, or make them slaves of the believers, overturn the* 
Rom/m empire, from'the ruins of which a new order of things would spring forth, m 
■which the ‘‘dead in Christ” would arise, and along with the surviving saints enjov an. 
incomparable felicity in the city of the “New Jerusalem,” which was expect^ to 
desecjul lllerallv from heaven. To the innocence which was the state oi man in l ara- 
disc, there was associated, in the prevalent notions of the millennium, the finest physical 

and intellectual pleasures. , . . _ ^ . . . 

In tlie Mosaio account of creation, we find the primitive ground for making the vic- 
torious era of the church last a thousand yetii-s. That account was regarded by the Jew. 
and by the Judaic Christians ns a type of tlie destinioa of creation, Now by a stnctly 
literal' interpretation of the 4tli verse of the 90tli Psaim. it was fupposed that a day of 
God was arilhmeticaily equal to a thousand years; lienoe the 6 days of creation were- 
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understood to indicate that the earth would pass tliroiigli 6,000 years of labor and suffer' 
ing, to he followed by a 7tli dav—that is, 1000 years of rest and liappiiKiss. In l.Oe Boe* 
of Revelation (chap. XX.) this view is presented. Still, the rabbinical traditions diner 
widely among themselves as to the duration of the happy period. TnsPiad of b)00 years, 
some of them count 40, 70, 90, 365, 400, 600, 3,000, or 7,000, or so^ luany years as have 
elapsed from the creation of the world or the flood. The Gospel ol Niccxhimus inakes it 
500 years, etc. In fact, the systems of apocalyptic chronology wen^ of a varied and 
somewhat arbitrary cast; according as their originators laid_ grciuter stn-ss upon tiie 
Apocalypse, the Book of Daniel, the Song of Songs, the Jewish “ Gematria," or Com- 
putation of Letters — a very pliable art in itself—or on astronomy, astrology, “natural 
phenomena,” and the like. 

The lapse of time chilling the ardor of the primitive Christian belief in the miarness 
of iXiQpmmmia had without doubt also the tendency to^ give a more sliadowy, and tisere- 
f ore a more spiritual asj)ect to the kingdom over which the expected Messiaii was to 
reign. The influence of the Alexandrian philosophy contributed to produce tlni same 
result. Origen, for example, first started the idea that instead of a perpelmd opposition 
of paganism to Christianity— instead of a final and desperate contlict btdAveen the two — 
instead of an insolent triumph on the part of the saints, and a servile suljsnissifai on die 
part of the unhelievers, the real progress and victory of Christianity would consist in die 
gradual spread of the truth throughout the world, and in the voluntary honiage paid to 
it by all secular powers. This was an immense advance on the views [ireviously enter- 
tained. It is owing largely to Origen and his disciple Dionysius that more spirit ual con- 
ceptions of the millennium finally established themselves in the church; at all ey(‘nts, 
they furnished the fathers with the majority of their arguments. Yet (wen in die 
Egypto-Alexandrian church, millenarianism, in its most literal form, was widely dHIus«‘d, 
and was only eradicated by the great wisdom and moderation of Dionysius. The Mon- 
tanists (q.v.) generally, as might be expected from the enthusiastic tentkmcics of the 
sect, were extreme millenarians or chiliasts, and, being considered a heretical sect, con- 
tributed largely to bring cliiliasm into discredit, or, at all events, their own carnal form 
of cliiliasm, which Tertullian himself attacked. Cains, the presbyter, in his “Disf>ut;i- 
tion” against the Montanist Proclus, traces its origin to the hated heretic Cerinthus, svhoni 
he accuses of forging a certain revelation, wdiich he passed of as the work of an apostle. 
From his description of this revelation it is almost certain — strange as it may appear— 
that he alludes to the canonical Apocalypse. Lactantius, in the beginning of the 4th c., 
was the last important church father who indulged in chiliastic dreams, wdiilc amf>ng its 
earlier advocates may be mentioned chiefly Nepos, Methodius, Korakion, Apollinafius, 
Victorinus, etc.^ In the 5tlic. St. Jerome and St. Augustine expressly combated certain 
fanatics who still hoped for the advent of ainilleninal kingdom whose pleasun^s included 
those of the flesh. But from this time the church formally rejected mlileiiarianism In 
its sensuous “visible” form, although the doctrine every now and then marie its rea.p|:;»e:u*- 
aiice, especially as a general popular belief, ill the most sudden and obstinate rauniier. 
Thus tile expectation of the Irut day in the year 1000 a.d. re-invested the doctrine svilh 
a transitory importance; hut it, lost all credit again when the hopes, so keenly excited by 
the crusades, faded away before the stern realit}^ of Saracenic success, and the pnjdlc- 
tions of ihQ Emidasting Gospel a work of Joachim de Floris, a Franciscan abbot (di<:‘d 
1313), remained unfulfilled. 

At the period of the reformation, millenarianism once more experienced a pariittl 
revival, because it was not a difficult matter to apply some of its symbolism to tin* papa<*y. 
The pope, foi“ example, was Antzclmst--a heliei still adhered to by some extreine 
Protestants, Yet the doctrine was not adopted by the great body of th*e reformers, hut 
by some fanatical sects, such as the Anabaptists vand by the Theosopliists of the 17th 
century. During the civil and religious wars in France and England, when great excite* 
ment prevailed, it was also prominent. The fifth monarchy men of Cromweirs time w'ere 
inillenarians of the most exaggerated and dangerous sort. Their peculiar umet was that 
die millennium come, and that they were the saints who were to inlierit the earth. 
The excesses of the French Roman Catholic Mystics and Quietists Uirmineied in {tbilias- 
tic views. g Among the Protestants it was during the thirty years' tear that tin? most 
enthusiastic nnd learned chiliasts flourished. These may — broadly — be brought, unthn* 
the three chief heads of chiliasts, who, by some biblicardntes, endeavored to 

compute the predicted time; or cabalistic chiliasts, who endt‘avor(‘d to liastcm 

the period by some mystical discovery; and polUico-fhcocrttfic cliiliasts, who wishod to 
reduce the governments of the -world to a biblical standard. Bee Anauaptists, A! rxziUL 
1 he awTul suffering and wide-spread desolation of that time led pious hearts to solace 
themselves with the hope of a peaceful and glorious future. Binee then tiie penchant 
which has sprung up for expounding the prophetical books of the Bible, and partieidarly 
the Apocnljpse, -wirii a view to present events has given the doctrine a faint .semi-tbetv 
logical life, very different, however, from the earnest, practical faith of the first Cfliris- 
nans, ^ Among me foremost chiliastic teachers of modern centuries are to be mentioned 
Ezeclnel Meth, Paul Fdgenhauer, bishop Cornenius (Xinr Tenehrls, 1657); prof. Jnrieu 
'T 1686); Serarius {Assertion dxi liegne de Mith Azi-s, etc,, 

ab. IbiO); F^et{Econo7nie Dimne, 1687); J. Mede {Glazi Apoeal 1637); wdille Thomas 
burnet and W. Wmston endeavored to give cliiliasm a geological foundation, but with- 
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out finding imicli favor. Spener, on account of his Hoffnmig besserer Zeiten, has heen 
accused of chiliasm; no less Joachim Lange {Licht iind Meehi) ; and Swedenboi’g employed 
apocalyptic images to set forth the transfigured world of the senses. Latterl3^ especially 
since the rise and extension of missionary enterprise, the opinion has obtained a wide eur- 
reney that after the conversion of the whole world to Christianity^ a blissful and glorious era 
will ensim; but not much stress — except by extreme literalists— is now laid on the nature 
or duration of this far-ofi; felicity. In fact, the common Christian conception of a mil- 
lennium withouc a visibly present Christ, as held at the present day, is little difierent, 
so tar as results are concerned, from the belief of philosophers in the perfectibility of 
the race. The essence of both conceptions is the cessation of sin and sorrow, the preva 
lence ot holiness and happiness. But this departs widely from the “ ancient hope of the 
church” — a kingdom of visible majesty, with Jesus and the saints imling the world from 
Jerusalem, the central city of the earth! 

Great eagerness and not a little ingenuity have been exhibited by many persons in fixing 
a date for the commencement of the millennium. The celebrated theologian, Johann 
Albrecht Bengel (MrMdrte Offenbarung; lleden fur's who, in the 18th c., revived 
an earnest interest in the subject among orthodox Protestants, asserted from a study of 
the pro|3hecies that the millennium would begin in 1836. This date was long popular. 
Bengel’s general millenarianism was adopted by Oetinger (d. 1782), and widely spread 
» throughout Germany in a more or less poetic form by Hahn, Crusius, Jung Stilling, 
Lavater, and Hess {Briefe uber die Offenb, JoK). Some of the greatest of the more recent 
German theologians are millenarians, such as Pothe, Delitzsch, Hoffman, Kurtz, Hebart, 
Thiersch, Nitzsch, P. Lange, and Ebrard. Swedenborg, to whom reference has already 
been made, held that the last judgment took place in 1757, and that the new church, or 
‘‘ Church of the Hew Jerusalem,” as his followers designate themselves— in other wmrds, 
tlie millennial era, then began. In America, considerable agitation was excited by the 
preaching of one William Miller, wdio fixed the second advent of Chi’ist about 1843. Of 
hit(' years, the most noted Euglisb millenarian is Dr. John Gumming, who originally 
|.)]aced the end of XhOi present dupenscd-ion in 1866 or 1867; but as that time drew near 
without any millennial symptoms, he was understood to have modified his original views 
c<mhidei.il)ly, and now conjectures that the beginning of the millennium will not differ so 
much aft Cl all from the years immediately preceding it, as people commonly suppose. 
Sec Coiiodi’s Kritische mschichte des Ohiliasmus (Zurich, 1794, 4 vols.); Calixtus, De 
GhiUcmno cum antiquo turn pHdern renato Helmst. (1692, 4to); Klee, Tenimn Hist. crit. 
ile Ghil prim. sax. Herbip. (1825); Muiiter, Dogme^igesehicJite, etc. A really good history 
of diiliasm, ho^vever, is as yet a desideratum. 

miLBPEDE, a popular name of many kinds of myriapoda, of the order chilognatha. 
and chiefly of the families (see Julus) md Polydesmidos. In the latter family, the 
feet are arranged in numerous groups along both sides; otherwise, they much resemble 
the tJulidm. The largest species are found in warm climates, and some of them are 
liriglitly colored; but small species of both families are common in Britain; and some of 
tliem. as Polydesmus cm}iplanatm--\vMQh. is lilac-colored, flattened, and from a quarter to 
half an inch in length — are very destructive to the roots of plants. Doubt has been 
expressed if they attack roots pk'fectly healthy ; but at all events, they take advantage 
of incipient decay, and greatly extend and accelerate it. The application of salt, lime, 
nit rate of soda, etc., has been often recommended as a preventive of their ravages.— The 
name Pill Mili.epede is often given to those shorter Chilognatha, of the famil}’’ 
Glotuerkhe, which, wflien disturbed, roll themselves up into an almost globular form, like 
the crustacean called armadillo. Ohmeris marginata is common in Britain, under stones 
und among moss. Some of the tropical species are large and finely colored. 

MILLEl^OKE, a genus of liydrozoa which have recently been placed in a new sub- 
chiss, hydrocerallinm by Mr. Moseley. It contributes largely to the formation of coral 
reefs in the W(^S(. Indies and Pacific. The calcareous skeleton is mostly in the form of 
laminar expansions having the surface studded with minute holes of dwo sizes, the 
larger Ixfing the fewest. The larger openings are the mouths of tubes which are divided 

transverse calcareous partitioiis into a number of compartments, only the most super- 
ficial of which (tontain the animals. The smaller tubes are similarly constructed, and 
the general tissue of the skeleton is composed of trabeculse traversed by a series of 
anastomosing canals which place the tubes occupied by the zooids in direct communica- 
tion. On account of some resemblance in the skeleton the millepm^a were formerly 
ehis>(ai with the labulate corals. The late Prof. Agassiz wms the first to examine the 
living animals, and he at once referred the genus to the hydroma. Mr. Moseley arrived at 
l iK‘ same conclusion, and has recently had opportunities of examining the living animal 
minulelv. According to him the co.ony of millepores consist of two^ kinds of zobids. 
Tla' larger, or gastrozobids occupy the larger tubes of the skeleton, while the smaller, or 
da.(-t>'lu7obi<is (iccupy the smaller tubes, wliich are generally placed around the larger in 
somCwhat of a systematic arrangement. The small, or dactylozooids have no mouth 
and are* long and slender, carrying on. their sides numerous short, clavate tentacles, rhey 
iH*rform the functions of prehension for the colony, and supply food to the stomach 
bfairing gaslrozobids, which perform the work o/ digestion and assimilation tor the 
famih^ The nutritive fluid thus elaborated is distributed to the colony through branched 



canals wliicli ramify in every direction. The reproductive process is still unknown. 
See Ikvbetbbeate Animals. 


MILLER, a CO. in s.w. Georgia, drained by Spring creek, a branch of the Ghatte- 
hoGchee river, and intersected by the Atlantic and Gulf railroad; 260 sq.m. ; pop. *80, 
3,720—1893 colored. The surface is level and moderately productive; corn, oats, sweet 
potatoes, butter, molasses, and cotton, are the staples; of the last the annual yield is 
about 1700 bales. Chief lovrn, Colquitt. 


MILLER, a co. in s. Missouri, drained in the n. by the navigable Osage river; 600 
sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 9,807 — 9,561 of American birth, 230 colored. Its surface is hilly and 
nearly equally divided between woodland and prairie; the timber including walnut 
and sugar-maple trees. In some sections, and along the river bottoms, the soil produces 
corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, and maple-sugar; and live stock is raised to some extent. 
The Osage river furnishes water-power, and lead and iron are mined. Ltimber is manu- 
factured. Capital, Tuscumbia. I 

MILLER, CiNCiNNATus Heine (Joaquin Milleb), b. Ind., 1841; while still a boy 
was taken to Oregon by his parents, and practiced mining in California. He now led 
an adventurous life, beginning as a volunteer with gen. Walker’s Nicaragua expedition 
in 1855; continuing among the Indians of the Pacific coast; and concluding with his 
appointment to a county judgeship in Oregon in 1866. In 1860 he had made some ^ 
attempt at studying law; and in the following year edited a paper at Eugene City, 
Or., which was suppressed by the authorities for disunion sentiments. In 1870 he 
visited the eastern states, and thence went to England; where, in the following year, he 
published his Songs of tJie Sierras, which caused him to be accepted fora time as a“ lion” 
in London society. The poems contained in this volume had previously been published 
in the United States, where they had made very little impression. Mr. Miller afterw^ards 
published other volumes of poetry, and achieved a considerable reputation. He is the 
author of Ihe Danites, which was successful in the United States and England. 

MILLER, Edwaed, 1760-1812; b. Bel. ; son of the rev. John Miller, who was settled 
over a Presbyterian society in Dover, Del., 43 years, and brother of Samuel Miller, b.d., 
late professor in the theological seminary at Princeton, N. J. Having acquired a classical 
education, he attended a course of medical lectures at the university of Pennsylvania and 
had a year’s experience at the military hospital at Baskingridge, N. J. He was surgeon’s 
mate in the U, S. army in 1780, and m 1782 crossed the ocean as surgeon of a French 
ship of war. Retiring to private life in 1783, he had a successful practice in Frederica, 
Del., and in Maryland. In 1788 he received the degree of m.d. from the university 
of Pennsylvania. In 1797, associated with Dr. SamuefL. Mitehill and Elihu N. Smith, 
he established the Medical Bepodtoi^y in the city of New York, the first American medi- 
cal journal, and was connected with it at the time of his death, witnessing the publica- 
tion of the 14th vol. and a part of the 15th. He and his coadjutors were members of 
the Friendly club, whose list bore the names of Dunlap, Brown, Bleecker, and Kent. In 
1803 he was appointed city physician of New York. He was a member of the Amerieaii 
philosophical society, and published a Treatise on tlie Yellow Femr of Mw York in 1805, 
taking the ground that it was not contagious. He was connected with the university of 
New York in 1807 as professor of the theory and practice of medicine, and in 1809 with 
the New York hospital as clinical lecturer. He was very popular in the profession and 
had a large acquaintance. He was associated with his brother Samuel in his Britf Retro- 
sped of the Eighteenth Century. He advocated temperance principles, and deprecated 
the use of tobacco. In 1814 a memo r of him was published by Ms brother Samuel in 
connection with his medical works; and in the AmeHcan Medical and Philosophical Jkg- 
ister has appeared a biographical notice by John W. Francis, m.d., of New York. lie 
was distinguished for his learning as a scholar, his generosity and humanity as a phy- 
sician, and held a high rank among American men of science. 

MILLER, Heney, 1751-1824; b. Penn. ; originally intending to practice law, he 
became a member of the bar, but before becoming established the revolutionary w^ar 
broke out and he left for the rendezvous with a lieutenant’s commission, and marched with 
his company to Boston. He w'as soon promoted to col. of the regiment, and hM his com- 
mand in the New Jersey campaign. At the battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778, betw(^(m 
the American forces under Washington and the British under sir Henry Clinton, he had 
two horses shot under him, and he bore a record for dauntless l)ravery through the war. 
He was at one time quartermaster-gen., and at the close of the war turned his al,t(‘ntion 
to mercantile pursuits, doing business in Baltimore. In the second year of tlie war of 
1812 he held the position of brig.gen., commanding the defenses at Baltimore, On the 
restoration of peace he was appointed, among other offices of trust under government, to 
be superintendent of revenue for the district of Pennsylvania. 

MILLER, Heney, 1800-74; b. Ky. ; studied medicine in Lexington with the a;Ie' 
brated surgeons Dudley and Caldwell, and, having taken his degree of m.d., commenced 
the practice of medicine in Glasgow, pursued it in Harrodsburg, and finally, in 1835. 
settled in Louisville as professor of obstetrics and diseases of women and children in the 
university school of medicine. He made frequent contributions to the prominent medi- 
cal journals, and was much respected by the profession. In 1849 he published Human 
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Fartuntion, m 1858 Tim Principles and Practice of Obstetrics^ the latter work being* 
a revision^ the former enlarged and rewritten, adding the views of Dubois, Cazeanx, 
bimpson, W. lyler Smith, and others to his own valuable experience, and giving the 
lesulis 01 the obstetric schools of America, Paris, London, and Edinburgh — adapting the 
knowledge so gamed to the wants of students. In 1859 he was elected president of the 
American medical association, and afterward professor emeritus in the Louisville medi- 
cal college. 

MILLER, Homek V, M., b. Pendleton co., S. G., 1814; studied medicine at the state 
medical school of bouth Carolina, and graduated with high honors in 1835. He then 
s^jent mree years in the further study of his profession in Paris, began practice in Cass- 
viile,^ (xa., and soon became known not only as a very skillful physician, but also as a 
public speaker and propagator of education and religion. He occupied a medical pro- 
fessorship at both Memphis, Tenn., and Augusta, Ga. ; at the outbreak of the civil ^var 
became a surgeon in the confederate army, and was promoted to the rank of division 
fben medical director of the Georgia military department. Prom 1865 to 
Jof professor in the Atlanta medical college, and now resides in that city. In 

1869 he was elected U. S. senator from Georgia to fill an unexpired term, and took an 
active part in the acceptance by the state of the reconstruction acts. 

HILLEE, Hugh, a distinguished geologist, w’as b. in Cromarty, in the north of Scot- 
• land, Oct. 10, 1802. He w'as descended from a family of sailors, and lost liis own father 
by a storm at sea when he was only five years of age. In consequence of this misfortune 
he was brouglit up chiefly under the care of two of his mother’s uncles, one of whom 
(‘‘uncle Sandy”) imbued him with a taste for natural, and the other (“ uncle James”) 
for traditional, history. He acquired a good knowledge of English at the Cromarty 
grammar-school. _ Before his 11th year he had read those glorious romances of childhood, 
Jack (he Giant-killer, Jack and the Beanstalk, BinMadthe Bailor, The Yellow Dwarf , and 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, besides several other works of higher literary preten- 
sions. As he grew older he became extremely fond of the great English poets and prose 
writers. Prom his 17th to his 34th year he w^orked as a common stone-mason, devoting 
Ills leisure hours to independent researches in natural history, and to the extension of his 
literary knowledge. In 1829 he published a volume entitled Poems written in the Leisure 
Hours of a Journeyman Mason, which was followed, a few years afterwards, by Beenes 
and Legends of the North of Bcotland, His attention was soon drawn to the ecclesiastical 
controversies which were agitating Scotland, and his Letter to Lord Broiigliam 

on the “ Auchterarder case” brought him prominently into notice. In 1840 he went to 
Edinburgh as editor of the Witness, a newspaper started in the interest of the non-intru- 
sion party in the church of Scotland, and in the course of the same year published, in 
its columns a series of geological articles, which were afterwards collected under the title 
of The Old Red Sandstone, or New Walks in an Old Meld. These articles "were very 
remarkable, both in a scientific and literary point of view. They contained a minute 
account^ of the author’s discovery of fossils in a formation believed, until then, to be des- 
titute of them, and written in a style which was a harmonious combination of strength, 
beauty, and polish. At the meeting of the British association in the same year (1840) 
he was warmly praised by Murchison and Buckland, and in fact his discoveries were 
the principal topic of discussion among the savans. His editorial labors during tlie heat 
of the disruption struggle were immense, and so seriously injured his health that for 
some time he had to give up all literary activity.^ About 1846 he resumed his pen, and 
became the most vigorous and eloquent writer in the service of the newly constituted 
free church. After ten years of hard, earnest, fagging toil his brain gave way, and in a 
moment of aberration he put an end to his own existence, at Portobello, near Edinburgh, 
on the night of the 23d or morning of the 24th Dec., 1856. Miller’s principal works, besides 
those already mentioned, are : Mrst Impressions of England and its People; Footprints of 
the Creator, or the Aster olepis of Btromness, designed as a reply to the Vestiges of the Natu- 
ral History of Creation; My Schools and Schoolmasters, or the Story of My Education; and 
Testimony of the Rocks, the last of whicli is an attempt to reconcile the geology of the 
Pentateuch with the geology of nature, by the hypothesis that the days mentioned in the 
first chapter of Genesis do not represent the actual duration of the successive periods of 
creation, but only the time occupied by God in unrolling a panoramic vision of these 
periods before the eyes of Moses. 

Miller’s services to science have undoubtedly been great, but he is even more distin- 
guislied as e. man than as a savant. Honest, high-minded, earnest, and hugely industri- 
ous, a true Scot, a hearty but not a sour Presbyterian (for he loved Burns as much as he 
revered Knox), there are. few of whom Scotland has better reason to he proud than“ the 
stone-mason of Cromarty.'’ Besides his autobiography quoted above, see Life by Peter 
Bayne (2 vols., 1871). 

MILLER, James, 1776-1851; b. K. H. ; was educated for the bar, but when not far 
from 39 years old entered the army as maj. and took part in the frontier warfare, where 
he displayed great gallantry. In 1812 he was made col. by brevet, and in 1814 took part 
in the Canadian invasion in command of the 21st infantry. In the battles of Chippe^va 
and Lundy’s Lane he did material service. The latter contest was virtually decided by 
his gallant charge on a. British battery. These services were recognized by congress ; a 
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gold medal was presented him, and he was promoted to the rank of bng.gen. 

1819-S5 he was governor of Arkansas, then a territory; and irom that time 1111111 he 
reached the age of 73 was collector of the port of Salem, Mass. 

MILLER, JoAQum. See Milleb, GmcmNATUS Heine. 

MILLER, Joseph, 1684-1738, an English actor of low comedy, whose name can he 
found in the casts of Congreve’s plays. He was noted f orc his wit off as well as on the 
stage, and his name w’as given to a collection of jokes printed by one John Motley in 
1739. The term “ a Joe Miller” is now in common use to denote an ancient or stale wit- 
ticism. The tomb of the original Joe Miller may still be seen in St. Clement s church- 
yard in the Strand, London. 

MILLER, Patrick, 1730-1815; b. Dalwinston, Scotland. A man of wealth and of 
a mechanical turn of mind, he began in 1785 to experiment in the construction and pro- 
pulsion of a vessel in a lake near his estate, and in 1786 gave an account of a vessel which 
he had made, maintaining in a pamphlet that the steam-engine could he made to work 
the wheels. With the aid of James Taylor he propelled a boat 5 m. an hour by the 
steam-engine. But for some reason the experiment was unsatisfactory, and was aban- 
doned. 

MILLER, Samuel, b.d., 1769-1850 ; b. Delaware, son of the rev. John Miller, who 
was a native of Boston and pastor of the Presbyterian church at Dover, Del. The son wasr 
graduated at the university of Pennsylvania in 1789 with the highest honors of his class ; 
commenced the study of theology with the guidance of his father and finished the course 
under Dr. Keshit, at Dickinson college; was licensed to preach in 1791;^ in 1793 was col- 
league pastor with Drs. McKnight and Rogers, of the first Presbyterian ciiurch, New 
York city, and afterwards of the Wall street church until 1813. He was active in estab- 
lishing the theological seminary at Princeton, N» J., in whieli he was professor of church 
history and government from 1813 till his death. His admirable natural qualities ot per- 
son, mind, and heart were highly improved by assiduous culture. His manners were 
remarkably dignified and urbane. In character and attainments he was eminently qual- 
ified to be" one of the founders and builders of a theological scliool, and his iuniience, 
combined wfith that of his distinguished colleague Dr. Archibald Alexander — the one 
being an admirable complement to the other — on successive classes of students can hardly 
be over-estimated. His preaching was luminous and earnest, his lectures ivere learned, 
catholic, enthusiastic, and enlivened with wit and literary grace. He was prominent in the 
counsels of the Presbyterian church. Among the many works which he published may be 
raentioned: 071 the Gonstitution and Order of the Ghristian Minwtry; Letters on 

Vnitaricmum; On the Eternal Sonship of Christ; Clerical Manners and Habits; On ^ the 
Utility and Importance of Greeds and Confessions \ On the Office of Bnling Elder; On Ba-p-^ 
tmn;' Letters f ram a Eather to his Son in College; Thoughts on Public Prayer, 

MILLER, Thomas, 1807-74; b. Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, Eng. At first a 
farmer’s boy, then a basket-maker, he spent his leisure in study, and wrote pieces hi 
poetry and prose on rural life and scenery, w^hich attracted attention, and were notK*(*d 
with favor by Moore, Campbell, and Rogers. By the help of Rogers he became a book- 
seller. His principal novels are E'cdr Bosamond; Lady Jane Grey, Gid- 

eon Giles the Boper; Godfrey Malmrn, Among his popular books are those pertaining to 
the country, including A Bay in the Woods; Beauties of the Gount/ry; Bund SkrMas; 
Picticres of Country Life; Country Seems. His poems are entitled, Waysidh 

Flowers; Poetical Language of Flowers; Original Poems for my Qhikiren; Songs for BriHsh 
Bifle/men. He wrote History of the Anglo- Sawonsl mdi Ijims of Turner] fjcatfit 4 nd 
Collins. 

MILLER, WnmiAM, 1781-1849; b. Mass; served during the Avar of 1812 a volun- 
teer Avith the rank of captain, on the Canadian frontier. He Avas a farmer, and Ills ('do- 
cation limited, hut he applied himself to the study of the prophecies, and in 1833 began 
to lecture on the second coming of Christ, and to"predict the dost ruci ion of Ihe workl in 
1843. The very day was named either by himself or by Ids followers. Eor 10 y<*ar<lie 
continued his prophecies, and his couA^erts in the iTnited States Canada, and Creul 
Britain, called Millerites, Adventists, or Second Adventists, were estimated at oO.UOt). 
In consequence of the repeated failure of his predictions his followers gradually forsook 
him. They, however, regarded him as a man of more tbau ordinary iutidleclual power, 
a cool and honest reasoner, and a sincere devoted Christian. This may lie conceded, 
though he eAudently Avas a blind and ignorant guide. 

MILLER, William Allen, 1817-70; h. Eugland, waKS a student first at the mer- 
eiiant tailor’s school, and having served five years in apprenticeship to his unc-hi, avIio 
Avas hospital surgeon at Binningham, took his degree at King’s college, London, study- 
ing chemistry Avith Dr. Daniel], under whose direction he investigated the electrolysis of 
salts. He afterward Avent to Giessen and studied in the laboratory of Liebig. In 1840 
he became demonstrator of chemistry in King’s college, London, and in 1845 professor 
of chemistry there. He lias contributed Auduable scientific articles to medical and phil- 
osophical journals, and in 1851 was appointed assayer at the mint and bank of Eugland, 
and water commissioner. He was elected president of the chemical society, and vice 
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jii 1850 SlemenUof Ghrniistrp, TlieoreikaX 

8t “ Camarthensliire, Wales; educated at 

of the Mlleffp 1^’ , graduating in 1826, became a fellow and tutor 

fill!!™ ^^^1?®®’ ™ 1833 was appointed professor of mineralogy; in 1838 was elected a 
the. royal society, and since has been elected a member of Jl the sdem 
societies of Europe and America. Prom 1843 to" 1854 prof. 
S wei^t of a government commission in replacing the standards 

and measure, winch had been destroyed by fire, taking as his share of the 

placed on a commission to examine 
m 1867 on the “^commission internationak du mUrer The 
reports of tlmse bodies all gave the credit of their success in gi-eat part to prof. Miller’s 
Scientific experience. He was one of the first to employ the Wailaston 
if of crystals, and among Ms many contributions to the 

scientific publications, are several articles on 
the subject of cijstallogra^^ In 1865 the degree of ll.d. was bestowed upon him by 

m 1876 Oxford made him a doctor of civil laws; he was for 17 
years secretary of the royal society. 

Adventists, ante ; Seventh ■ Day AlDventists ; Miller, 


MILLER’S PALLS, a village in Massachusetts, partly in the township of Montague 
ana paitiy in Erving, in the county of Franklin. It was orisrinallv called Grout’s Corners ; 
and is pleasantly situated on Miller’s river, which affords wiluable water power near the 
point where it empties into the Connecticut. It is at the junction of the New Loudon 
JNortnern and the Vermont and Alassachu setts railroads. It has extensive factories, 
WTiere tools are made; and it has an increasing trade. 

MIIiLEK’S THUMB. See Bullhead. 


MILLET, a grain, of which there are several kinds, the produce of species of panicum, 
setana, and allied genera. The genus contains many species, natives of tropical 

and warm temperate countries, and some of which, as Guinea grass (q.v.), are amongst 
the largest fodder grasses. The flowers are in spikes, racemes, or panicles; the glumes 
very iinec|iial, one of them often very minute; each spikelet containing two florets, one 
of which is often barren. The genus setaria has a spike-like panicle, with two or more 
bristles under the glumes of each spikelet. Common Millet miliaceuni) is an 

annual grass, 3 or 4 ft. high, remarkably covered ■wdth long hairs, which stand out at 
rij^ht angles. It has a much branched nodding panicle; the spikelets are oval, and con- 
tain only one seed. It is a native of the East Indies, hut is extensively cultivated in the 
warmer parts of Europe and other quarters of the world. It succeeds only in those 
climates in which wine can be produced. It is called wrmg cTieena, and kadi-kane in 
India. The grain, which is very nutritious, is only about one-eighth of an inch in length. 
It is used in the form of groats, or in flour mixed with wheat-flour, which makes a good 
kind of bread; but bread made of millet alone is brittle and full of cracks. Poultiy are 
extremely fond of millet. The straw" is used for feeding cattle. Other species, P. 
miUare; P, frummtaceum, and P. pilosum, bi'B cultivated in different parts of India, 
chiefly on light and rather dry soils, yielding very abundant crops. Gerxian Millet, or 
Mohar (setaria Germmdca), and iTAiiiAN Millet (8, ItaUca), regarded by many as 
varieties of one species, and probably originally from the east, altliough now naturalized 
ill the south of Europe, are cultivated in many of the warmer parts of Europe, in India, 
and other countries. Italian millet is 3 or 4 ft. in height; German millet much dwarf er, 
and its spike comparatively short, comjmct, and erect; and less valuable as a corn-plant. 
The grains of both are veiy small, only about half as long as that of common millet ; hut 
they are extremely prolifle, one root producing many stalks, and one spike of Italian 
millet often yiekting 2 oz. of grain. The produce is estimated as five times that of 
wheat. lialian millet is called koongoonie, l&ala-kangnee, and kora-hang in India. The 
grain of these millet, s is imported into Britain for feeding cage-birds, and for use as a 
light ami ])]eas‘mt arti(‘]e of food, although for this purpose it is little used in Britain, 
wiiilst it is v(!r}' extensively used in soups, etc,, in the south of Europe. It does not 
make good hreiid. To the same tribe of grasses belong the genexupaspalum, penniseUim, 
yr.nit'Alarhr digitarUi, and milium — species of which are cultivated in different parts of 
the w"orl(l for li)eir grain. Paspalum exile h the fundi {(^.y.) of Africa; and P.scre&zVwia to 
is the kodu. of India, wdiere it is cultivated chiefly on poor soils. Penicillm^kt spicata, or 
yi inmetum tgphoidevm; is very extensively cultivated in Africa, and to a considerable 
ext(mt, in India. Its cultivation has been introduced into the south of Europe. It 
s?ic(^eeds best mi light soils. Its Indian name is hajree. It often receives the names 
EoYP'rrAN MiLLE'r and Gxtixea Corn. It has a somewhat spiked cylandrical panicle. 
Penaisefum dlstirhu/n abounds in central Africa, on the southern borders of the Great 
f)<‘sert, wiiere It is called urmk, and is described by Bartli as causing mucli inconveni- 
ence to the traveler, the little bristles which are attached to its seeds making them stick 
like burs to the (dolhes; they also pierce the skin, and cause sores, so that it is necessary 
to he i>roYided with small pincers for their extraction, and none even of the wild roving 
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natives is ever without such an instrument. But its seed is a common and pleasant 
article of food, in some places the principal food of the people, and a pleasant he verajie 
is made from it. Digitana mnguinaUs is called Polish Millet, being cultivated in 
cottage gardens in Poland, where the grain is used like rice. ^ It is a common grass in 
many parts of Europe, although very rare in Britain. The spikes in this genus are com- 
pound, and from their appearance give it the names digitaria fiuger-gTms, The 
Millet Gbass {milmm efftmm) of Britain, occasionally found in shady woods, is a very 
beautiful grass, 3 or 4 ft. high, with a spreading pale panicle of small flowers; and has 
been much recommended for cultivation as a forage grass, and for the sake of its very 
abundant small seeds, an excellent food for game, xlnother species of the same genus 
(if. rdg'Hmm) is the Maize de Ouima of Peru, where its seeds, after being dried by heat, 
are converted into a very white flour, a pleasant article of food; and a beverage called 
is made from them. The name Indian Millet is sometimes given to durm (q. v.), 
but it belongs to a different tribe of grasses from the true millets. 

MILLET, Aims, b. in Paris about 1816; son of a distinguished French painter; after 
studying painting under his father he studied sculpture under David d’ Augers, and has 
become famous. Imaginative busts, female figures, busts of distinguislied men, and 
lastly colossal figures for bronze, have indicated his genius from the commencement of 
his career. “L^Ariane,” a female figure exhibited in 1857, regarded as one of his greatest 
works in marble, was bought by the government. His statue of Mercure” for the coiw’t 
of the Louvre, exhibited in 1859, and “ Yercingetorix,” a colossal statue in bronze, finished 
in 1865, are among his later best works. ‘ ‘ Apollon, ” the statue which crowns the ^grand 
opera house of Paris, is by him. Millet’s scientific knowledge of the human form is said 
to equal his grace and skill in its molding. 

MILLET, Jean Pban^ois, 1815-75; student of painting with Delaroche in Haris. 
He commenced exhibiting pictures in 1844 with la Laiiilre et la Legon d' Equitation; in 
1845 exhibited (Edipe dHaehe de VArhre; in 1848 Us Juifs d Babylone, Prom that time a 
marked change came over his style, and from methods of representation distinguihsed for 
rough vigor, he became painter of pastoral pieces of tlie greatest refinement of thouglit and 
execution. Of this class are the Semeur, La Paysanne Assis, and Les BotteleurSf exhibited 
in 1849 and 1850. He has since become one of the greatest landscape painters in France 
by representations of field, peasant, and animal life the most quiet, simple, and noble. 
Among these are the Berger Moissoneurs, Tondeurs de Moutons, 1852; Paysan se Beposant 
mr sa Houe, 1863; BergSre awe son TronpeauA^^^) and Femme Battant du Beurre, 1870. 
All his works are favorite subjects for engravings, and have thus become familiar works 
everywhere. 

MILLET, PiBBEB, 1631-1708; a French missionary who died in Quebec. He came 
to America in 1666, and labored among the Onondagas and Oneidas till 1684. After- 
wards chaplain at ft. Frontinac (Kingston. Canada), from which he was lured, and taken 
prisoner by Indians in the service of the English. The Christianized Oneidas adopted 
him into their tribe, much to the chagrin of the English governor of New York, who was 
suspicious of his French influence with the Indians. The French governor of Canada 
was ^uite content with the situation. The narrative of his captivity was preserved and 
published in New York in 1865. 

MILLIEE. SeeMETKic System. 

MILLI, Giannina, b. in 1828 m Italy. When hut a child she began to practice the 
composition of verses, and when a girl of seventeen or eighteen became a pupil of the 
poet Regaldi, the greatest of Italian improvisatores, and soon developed considerable 
power in improvising popular and amatory verses. As is the custom with artists of this 
class, she traveled and gave public exhibitions of her skill in various parts of Italy and 
bicily Medals of gold and silver were awarded her, and after her trips through Tuscany 
and upper Italy (1857-60) a pension was bestowed upon her by Garibaldi. Since that 
time she has been engaged as instructress and superintendent in the schools of Naples 
and Rome. A number of her best efforts have been collected and published. 

MILLIGRAM. See Metric System. 

MILLILITER. See Metric System. 

MILLIM ETER. See Metric System. 

^ MILLEIND, or Fbr de Moulin, in heraldry, a charge meant to represent a mill* 
iron, originally a mere variety in designating the cross moline. but accounted a distinct 
charge by some heralds. 

MILLS, a CO. in s. w. Iowa; drained by the Missouri, which bounds it on the w., and 
by the Nishnabatona river and Keg creek, and intersected by the Kansas City, St. 

Council Bluffs, and Missouri River railroads; 460 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 14, 135— 
Am^ican birth. : The surface is in great part prairie, but there are extensiv# 
Hay, wheat, oats, Indian corn, and pork are the chief products. Co. seat;, 

C^SLES, 1788-1825; b. near Greenwich, Eng. ; admitted to the bar in 1809 
but devoted himself chiefly to historical study. He is the author of Eistory of Mohamr 
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^ 2 vols. ; Trawls of Theodore Ducas, 2 vols. ; Mistory 

MILLS, Claek, in^Onondaga co,, N. Y., 1815, of poor parents; learned the trade 
of plasterer; and practiced it in Charleston, S. 0., for nine years. Developing a taste for 
fculptiire, m 1846 he completed a bust of John 0. Calhoun, which was purchased by the 
city of Charleston for the city hall. In 1848 he furnished a design which was accepted, 
to an equestrian statue of gen. Jackson, to be placed in Lafayette square, Washington, 
lliere being no bronze-foundry for such work in the United States, Mills, after spending 
two wars in modeling the statue, set to work to learn the art of such castings, and 
erected m Washington an experimental foundry, where, after many mishaps and trials 
he Cct., 1852, in producing a perfect cast. It was accepted formally 

Jan. 8, 1858 battle of New Orleans. Congress made an extra 

^PPr^P^i^tion 01 $20,000 to cover his losses, and remunerate him for his time. He was 
next engaged on the colossal equestrian statue of Washington, which was formally 
received Feb. 22, 1860. For this he received $50,000. Mr. Mills’s last great work was 
the casting oi the colossal statue of Liberty, finished in 1863, which crowns the dome of 
the capitor at Washington, This was modeled by Crawford. There has been much 
harsh criticisms of Mills’s equestrian statues. Doubtless the work of one without school- 
ing in the great art of sculpture compares unfavorably with that of masters. But there are 
now enough poor works in the United States hy those who have had the highest advan- 
tages to show that Mills had the genius for great and good work. His errors are mostly 
ill endeavoring to render his subjects too striking, too expressive. This is especially the 
case with the statue of gen. Jackson, in which the horse is made to balance reared on 
Its hmd feet, and the gen. appears equally excited. Continued through many decennial 
periods, the pose becomes ridiculous. 


MILLS, Samuel JoBCx, Jr., 1783-1818; b. Conn.; graduated at Williams college in 

1809. ^ While in college he formed an association among those students who were con- 
sidering the question of entering upon foreign missionary work. After spending a short 
time in the .study of theology at New Haven, he entered Andover theological seminary in 

1810, where, being deeply impressed with the importance of foreign missions, he endeav- 
ored to awaken the pme spirit among his fellow-students. With Judson, Hall, Newell, 
and Nott he united in a memorial to the General association of Massachusetts (Congre- 
gational), which resulted in the formation of the American board of commissioners for 
foreign missions. He was licensed to preach in 1812, and spent two years in mission 
work in the southern and western states with Messrs. Sehermerhorn and Smith. On his 
return he was ordained June 21, 1815. He published an account of his tour. Finding 
great destitution of the Bible in those states, he suggested at the close of his report the 
formation of a national Bible society, which resulted in the organization of the Ameri- 
can Bible societjj^. To him W'as due the formation of the United foreign mission society, 
and also the African school at Parsippany near Newark. Through his exertions in con- 
junction with Dr. Finley, the American colonization society was formed in 1817, and he 
was appointed with Dr. Burgess to visit England in behalf of the society, and to explore 
the west coast of Africa for a suitable site for a colony of colored people from America. 
He sailed in Nov., 1817, and wonderfully escaped shipwreck on the coast of Prance. 
Embarking from England for Africa Feb. 2, 1818, he arrived on the coast Mar. 12. 
After faithfully exploring it, he embarked for the United States in the brig Success May 
22, 1818.^ Having taken a severe cold which was followed by fever, he died at sea June 
16. He is called the “father of foreign missions in America.’* A memoir of him was 
published by the Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring. 


MILLSTONE. See Buhk-stone, ante. 



MILLSTONE GRIT, a species of conglomerate composed of silicious sand and small 
pebbles. It is named from its frequent use for millstones in England. Its geological 
position is at the commencement of the coal formation or the terrestial period. The beds ^ . 

along tlie Appalachian range in Pennsylvania are very coarse and are over 1200 feet 
thick. The rock l iere is a light-colored "silicious conglomerate, interstratified with some ^ 

sandstone, and thin beds of carbonaceous shells. In Yirginia the beds are sometimes : 

1000 feet thick, hut here it is principally sandstone, containing, however, deep beds of 
conglomerate. In Alabama the rock becomes quartzose, is of great thickness, and is ^ 

used there for millstones. Millstone grit also extends into the southern tier of counties 
in, New York, sometimes attaining a thickness of 50 or 60 feet. In Cattaraugus and ; 

Alleghany counties it has a cuhoidal structure, which in the course of time has had por- j ij, 

lions worn and washed away leaving large blocks standing alone, and having various J,';, 

shapes which have suggested such names as “Rock city” and “Ruin phy;” Fossil ij, 

plants found in the formation are ferns, calamites, lepidodendrons, and sigillaria. ■ i 

MILLTOWN, av. in Washington Go., Maine, on the St. Croix river. The chief J'' 

Imsiiicss is the manufacture and shipment of lumber. It is on the St. Croix and Penob- ; ; 

scot railroad, and is a part of the city of Calais. ^ - 

MILLTOWN, a t. in Charlotte co., New Brunswick, on the St. Croix river, opposite 
Milltown, Maine. Pop. 2,000. It has 3 churches, a library, and an academy. The 
principal business is the sawing and shipment of lumber, of which great quantities are . V t 
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exported. There is also a tool-factory. The St. Croix river is here spanned with several 
■bridges. 

MILLVILLE, a city in s. Hew Jersey, on the West Jersey railroad; pop 70, MOL 
It is at the head of navigation on the e. bank of the Maurice river ^0 m. from Phila- 
delphia and 6 m. s. of Vineland; in a fine agricultural region, with a large local trade. 
It contains a fine city hall and post-office, 9 churches, a national bank, 4 hotels, and 2 
weekly newspapers. Its leading industries are manufactures of lumber, cotton, iron, 
window glass, and hollow glass-ware. Water and gas pipes are made, and turbine water- 
wheels ; immense wheels for water- works being exported to northern cities. It has 
excellent public schools. 

MILMAH, Henry Hart, d.d., an English poet and ecclesiastical historian, was the 
youngest son of sir Francis Milman, physician to Heorge HI., and was b. in London, 
Feb. 10, 1791. He was educated at Eton, and afterwards at Brasenose college, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of m.a., obtained the Hewdegate prize in 1812, published 
JPam, a Tragedy (which was successfully brought upon the stage at Covent garden), in 
1815, took orders in 1817, and shortly after was appointed vicar of {St. Mary’s, Heading. 
In the following year appeared his 8amoi\ Lord of the CHtg^ mi Ileroie Poem, 

which was followed in ifeO by the Pall of Jerusalem^ a beautiful dramatic poem, with 
some fine sacred lyrics interspersed. In 1821 Milman was chosen professor of poetry at 
Oxford, and published three other poems in the comse of the same year — The Mwrigr 
Antioch, Belshazzar, Anne Boleyn, His Sermons at the Bampton Lecture appeared in 1827, 
mdhia IIisto7'y of the Jews (^Yoh.) in 1S29. The last of these works did not bear the 
author’s name; it was written in so liberal and tolerant a spirit that ecclesiastics of the 
stricter sort could hardly fail to be offended. Its weak point was a want of adequate 
learning, especially in the department of biblical criticism. A new edition, greatly 
improved and more critical, yet still far from being very accurate or built on solid 
foundations, with an interesting preface, was published in 1868. In 1840 ap])eared a 
collected edition of bis Poetical containing some other pieces besides those 

already mentioned. The same year witnessed the publication of his History of Christian' 
ity from the Birth of Christ to the Aholitmi of Paganism in the Rmnan Lhnpire (8 vols.). 
In 1849 he was made dean of St. Paiirs; and in 1854 published his masterpiece, History 
of Latin Christianity, inckiding that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V, (8 vols.). 

. It is a work of great learning, liberality, and chastened eloquence; it displays a broad 
grasp of human nature in its religious workings; besides a philosophic and poetical 
sympathy with the different men and opinions which it reviews. The work secured for 
its author a position in the first rank of English historians. Milman edited Gibbon, and 
contributed extensively to the Quarterly Beueto: He died in 1868. A posthumous work 
contains his Essays on St. Paul, Sawnarola^, Erasmus, etc. 

MILMOHE, Martin, b. Mass., 1845; began his studies in sculpture under the direc- 
tion of Thomas Ball His first effort which attracted public attention was liis modeling 
of the eXto-velief Phosphor, an ideal subject, which gained the favor of patrons of art. 
He produced a statuette of DeroUon, and was given commissions for an ideal of Miranda, 
and the busts of George Ticknor, Longfellow, gen. Thayer, and Sumner, previous to 
1864, and in that year he commenced w^ork on the granite statues surmounting the front 
of Hortioiultural hall in Boston, and those of Flora and Pomona, oinamenlal figures, 
which were placed in position in 1866. In the following year he designed a bronze 
statue for the soldiers’ monument at Forest Hill cemetery, Boston highlands, and v as 
the sculptor of the army and navy monument on Fiagstaif hill, Boston common, 90 ft 
in hei^ght, erected at a cost of $ 75 , 600 , dedicated Sept. 17, 1877. On the four skies of 
the plinth are bronze mezzo-relievos, one representing the departure of troops, one 
symbolical of the sanitary commission, another the return from the war, and the fourth 
to commemorate the achievements of the navy, the departure, and the naval engagement. 
Above this plinth, 9 ft, high, rises a shaft of white Maine granite of the Roman-Doric 
order, surmounted by a bronze ideal statue of the genius of America. Bronze figures 
representing peace, history, the army, and the navy stand on the pedestals at tne four 
corners, and about its base are grouped figures in alto-relievo representing the four 
sections of the union, north, south, east, and west. 

MILHE, "William, d.d., 1780-1822; b. England. In 1818 he visited China under 
the London missionary society, traveled extensively in China, Malacca, and other islands 
of the Indian archipelago. In 1815 he went as missionary to Malacca, translat<Hl the 
Scriptures, superintended the publication of religious works and of a monthly magazine, 
and presided over the Anglo-Chinese college on which Dr. Morrison had bestowed much 
labor, .He also took part in translating the Old Testament into Chinese, and established 
a quarterly publication entitled Indo-Chinese Cleaner. He published Betrospect of the 
Protestant Mission to China. 

MIINE-EDWABBS, Henri, the most eminent living representative of the Fixuich 
school of natural history, was born at Bruges in 1800. His father was an Engii.shinaB. 
Milne-Edwards studied medicine at Paris, Vhere he took his degree of m.d. in' 1828, but 
abandoned medicine to devote himself to natural liistory . .He was first appointed professor 
of natural history in connection with the Lycee Henri Quatre, and afterwards to the 
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Museum and the Faculte des Sciences, of which he is now president. In 1838, he was 
Academy of Sciences (section of Anatomy and Zoology) : and in 
1:8o4 was clmsen a member of the Academic de Medecine. He is also a membm- of many 
other societip, h rench and foreign, and a commander of the Legion of Honor. Milne-Ei 
’wards is distinguished for liis extensive knowledge of comparative anatomy and physiology 
well as or zoology.- Passing over some of his early works, which, though valuable, are 
? 1 ^hade by hi^s later ones, we come to lam Monograph on the Crustacea 
(I 00 /-- 4 I), wliicii IS universally regarded as of pre-eminent merit, not only for its rich- 
ness 01 detail, but also for the yahie of the general doctrines relating to homologies, 
development, geographical distribution, and other points of the highest physiological 
interest. In. 1840, an improved edition of his EJleMenis of Zoology, a work in 4 vols., and 
containing 600 illustrations, began to appear. In 1841 he published his researches on 
the Compound Ascidian Mollusca, which have led to an entirely fresh appreciation of 
some 01 the most important points in the history of that group, such as, that pr&pagatwn by 
gernmation, whieli had been previously supposed to be a zoophytic character, is equally true 
of the lower molliisca. ^ In other departments of science, Milne-Edward has been equally 
successfiil; but it is to the invertebrate animals that his chief attention has been given, 
and in each, oi: the three C uvierian sub -kingdoms, Ariic ulata, Mollusca, and Madkita, 
Ills researches have been so important, that what he has accomplished for either alone 
would sutiiee to establish for Mm a high scientific reputation. In 1856 Milne-Edwards 
oL'ialned tiie Oopley Medal of the Roj’^al society of London. His later works include 
L dares on Physiology, and on the Coynparatm Anatomy of Men and Animals (1855-57); 
History of the Mammalia (1872, ei seq.); etc. 

MILNER, John, D. I)., 1752-1826; b. London; educated at Edgbaston and Douai; 
took ord{r^, and in 1779 had charge of Winchester chapel. Though a zealous Roman 
Oath y(ic li( i( fused to Join in the attempt in 1788 and 1791, to obtain from parliament 
tin 3 epeal of the laws against the Roman Catholics. He was devoted to the study of 
an hmulogv on which he published several works, for which he was admitted in 17^0 to 
thf‘ I o;v il antiquarian sodety. He was engaged in several religious controversies both 
\Mth Piotestant theologians and the Roman Catholic clergy. In 1808 he was appointed 
\i(ai apodohc of the midland district and bishop of Castabala. His chief publications 
nc Ih^ionj Oiiul and Ecclesiastical, and SiirGey of the Antiqwities of Wmehester, 2 vols.; 
Thi End of Eehfjiom Controversy; Letters to a Prebendary; A Dissertation on the Modern 
oi AU( nng OaMedrals; TreaMes on the Ecclesiastical Architecture of England during 
the Middle ^ iqcs^ Divine Bight of the Episcopacy; Woles on Ireland. His works are numer- 
ous-, but none aie more highly valued by Roman OathoMcs than his End of Controversy 
and Lefti is to a Prebendary. He was a man of great learning and acuteness. 

MILNER, JoJEPH, an ecclesiastical historian who once occupied a respectable place 
in literature, was born near the town of Leeds, in A^'orkdiire, Jan. 2, 1744. He 
stuilie<lat Oatbarine Hall, Cambridge, where he took the degree of b.a. in 1766, and 
afterwards became head-master of the grammar-school at Hull. In this capacity, his suc- 
ce.-s was very great. Shortly after, he was appointed lecturer in the principal church of 
tlic town, and in 1797, vicar of Holy Trinity church. He died Nov. 15tli of the same 
\'ear. i\lilner’s principal work is his History of the Church of Christ, of which he lived to 
eoinphr.te 3 vols., reaching to the 18th c. (1794); a fourth volume, reaching to the 16th c., 
wast clited from his xMSS. by his brother, De. Isaac Milner, dean of Carlisle, who also 
piif.>rished a coniple edition of his brother's works in 8 vols., 1810. The principles on 
which the IHdory of t/ie Ghurchof Christ hwvittenm'e of the narrowest kind; thescholar- 
siji|> is poor, the lllcraiT merit still poorer, and the critical insight poorest of all. It 
deser\’es mention only for the estimation in which it was formerly held, at a time when 
the Engl bh church seemed sunk in ignorance and stupor. 

MILNES, Richarb Monckton, Baron Houohton, English poet and politician, 
dt*sccmle<l from an old Yorkslih-e family, was boim in 1809, and educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, (^mibridge. He entered pMiiiament as m.p. for Pontefract in 1837, and continued 
to repo'sent that borough until the close of the parliamentary session of 1863, when lie 
wa.s called to the upjier house by tJie title of Baron Houghton. In the house of com- 
uH>ns lie began life e.s a euu<ervative, but afterwards allied himself to the liberal party , and 
was a faithful follower of i^ord Palmerston, when his foreign policy and high-handed 
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dealings at the foreign oilice led TO the teroporarj estrangement of that statesman from i 

the wliigs. Millies" has distinguished himself, however, rather by his philanthropic 
iabors, and his speeches on behalf of the Italians, Poles, and other* oppressed nations, ! 

than l)y his devotion to party politics. He lias been the advocate of public education c i 

and religious equality. He carried, in 1846, a bill for establishing reformatories, and has v ‘ 

taken a great interest in the reform of the criminal classes. Milnes has also cultivated If 

tile niiiscjs with grace and success. He has traveled much in oriental countiies, and is ' 

the tuilhur of McntMTials of a Tour in Greece, and also of poeins called iii ; ;b . 

wUuhi a poetical halo is throvvii around the manners and domestic institutions of the 
Ka4. His Poems of Many Tears, Poeins Eistoricid and Legendary, coixXvdn . p 

simjjleaiid elegant effusions. In 1849, he edited the Xp, Letten, and Literary Memaim 
.'/ John. Krais. ' fie lias also written Thoughts ou Purity of EkcUmi; Monographs. P&rwnal 'A 

del .S'VcoMST3-76;; etc. llh Collected Poetical appeared in 1876. 
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MILISrOE, James, d.d., 17'73-1844; b. PbiladelpMa; studied in the university of 
i Pennsylvania, but without conapleting the course, entered on the study of law and 
became a practitioner first at Norristown, Penn., and, from about 1797, in Philadelphia 
Having by his marriage forfeited his birth-right in the Society of Prien ds, he attached him- 
self to the Episcopal* church, of which his wife was a member. While practicing law he 
was prominent in the civil councils of the city and, 1810-13, was one of its represen- 
tatives in congress. Having, 1813, become a communicant of the church he prepared 
for the ministry, and, 1814, was ordained as a deacon, and 1815, as a presbyter. He 
was soon after chosen a minister of the united Episcopal churches in Philadelphia, 
Christ’s church, St. Peter’s, and St. James’s. Prom 1816 until his death he was rector 
of St. George’s church in New York city; his active service there being, however, inter- 
rupted, 1830, by a visit to Europe as a delegate from the American to the British and 
Poreign Bible society. He was a man of eminent piety, benevolence, wisdom, and dig- 
nity, exerting a great influence through the attractiveness of his Christian character. His 
published writings virere chiefly occasional sermons. 

MILO, the ancient Melos, a Greek island in the Cyclades group in the archipelago, 
about 65 m. e. of the Peloponnesus, in lat. 36° 40' n., long. 34° 33' e. ; 65 sq.m. ; pop. 
about 3,500. The surface is mountainous, showing traces of volcanic action; and Mt 
Calamos is still occasionally active. Mt. St. Elias, in the n.w., the highest point, is 
■ 3,338 ft. above the sea level. The soil in the valleys is fertile, and produces wine, corn, 
oil, fruits, and cotton; but many portions are sterile, and the lowlands uncultivated aii'd 
malarious. The ancient Melos, of which extensive ruins still exist, was situated on a 
deep bay in the n. coast. It was a colony of Phenicia, and afterwards of Lacediemon. 
During the Peloponnesian war it was captured by the Athenians, who put the adult 
males to death and enslaved the women and children. The statue “ Venus of Milo” was 
found near Melos, in 1820. 

HILO, of Croton, in Magna Grsecia (q.v.), an athlete famous for his great strength, 
who lived, according to Herodotus, in the time of Darius Hystaspes, about 530 b.c. 
Among other displays of his strength, he is said to have on one occasion carried a five 
ox upon his shoulders through the stadium of Olympia, and afterwards to have eaten 
the whole of it in one day; and on another (reversing the story of the Hebrew Samson), 
to have upheld the pillars of a house in which Pythagoras and his scholars were assembled, 
so as to give them time to make their escape when the house was falling. He is said to 
have lost his life through too great confidence in his own strength, when he was getting 
old, in attempting to split up a tree, which closed upon his hands, and held him fast until 
he was devoured by wolves. 

MILO, Titus Annius Papinianus, 95-48, b.c., b. Italy; belonged to a distinguished 
family, and married a daughter of Sylla. Few details of his life are known, till his 
election as tribune of the people in 57. He was then a partisan of Pompey, and attempted 
to bring about the recall of Cicero from exile. This measure, which was warmly sup- 
ported by the Pompeian party was bitterly opposed by Clodius, who, as tribune of tlie 
people, had been instrumental in passing the law condemning Cicero to exile. Milo 
attempted to have Clodius condemned as a violator of the public peace, but tlie proceed- 
ings were quashed. Both Milo and Clodius now hired a body-guard of gladiators, and 
armed collisions between their retainers became almost every-day occurrences. About 
this time Milo, who had greatly reduced bis fortune by the splendid spectacles which he 
had displayed to the people during his tribunate, married Sylla’s daughter, Paiista, for 
her fortune. Sallust, the. historian, was afterwards discovered in adultery with her, and 
after being severely handled was allowed to escape with his life only on payhm' a con- 
siderable sum of money to Milo. Meanwhile Cicero had come back, and both' he and 
Pompey were continually attacked by Clodius. The latter was elected curule anlile in 
56, and in his turn accused Milo of being a violator of the public peace ])y keeping a 
force of armed retainers. Pompey conducted the defense of Milo, but no decision was 
ever reached. In 53 Milo offered himself as a candidate for the consulship. Ciodius 
opposed the candidature of Milo, who was defended in the senate by Cicero in a spt'cch 
* of which some fragments are still extant. On Jan. 30 of the next year j\Ii]o was on !ns 
way to Lanuviumfrom Rome, accompanied by his usual band of armed gladiatons. 
Clodius, also with an armed company, met him near Bovillae. Milo was dictator of 
Lanuvium, where he was going to take part in some religious ceremonies, with his wife 
and a friend, and a number of slaves. Clodius had about 30 slaves with him. Milo 
and Clodius passed each other without trouble; but some of Milo’s followers |)icke(i a 
quarrel with the slaves of Clodius, who attempted to interpose, and w^as at once stabhcHl 
in the shoulder by one of Milo’s men. Clodius was taken to a tavern in Bovilla*, luit 
was dragged out by the slaves of Milo and put to death. The corpse of Clodiu.s was 
placed on the rostra of the forum in Rome, and a great mob set fire to the senate house. 
These acts of popular violence created a reaction in favor of Milo, who ventured to rettiru 
to Rome. But the disturbance in Rome soon became so great that Pom]>eY was made 
isubconsul. Milo was tried for the murder of Clodius, and though defended bv C'i(!ero 
he was condemned to exile. He went to Marseilles, and while there received a revised 
•copy of the speech which Cicero had intended to make in his favor. On readinf^ it hv 
.13 said to have remarked that he was glad it had not been delivered, For if so, ll 5 houia 
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eondenmed (m chf Marseilles.” In his absence he was tried and 
ItX withourner^Wfn^^ conspiracy. In 48 he went hack to 

inff to eS a^Slion In « senator, who was attempt- 
ing 10 excite a rebellion in s. Italy, and lie was killed before a fort near Thnrii. 

Milrei, or Milrex, a Portuguese silver coin and money of account con- 
Portuo*al Vthe The coin is commonly known in 

System in Vat Tt i® (since Aprd 24. 1835) the unit of the money- 

S half-coroa, or half-milrei, of 500 

S befor^rnY coin ” was used in Portuguese accounts ■ 

long oeiore any com lepiesentmg its value existed. ° 

genej-al “tyrant of the Chersonese,” yet, as 
^ ’ freedoms best and bravest friend.** Forced by Darius to flee from his 
mISy h* Athens, and on the second Persian invasion of Greece, his 

military taient& being of a high order, he was chosen one of the ten n-enerals He nar 

wifh^ which he gained at Marathon (X-) 

with a small body of Athenians and 1000 Platseans (Sept. 29, 490 b c ) over the Persian 

fhf Coif vkto^ L GieZ ltrl lXlL^ Z 

they made in defense of their country and their liberty., 
with the command of an armament for the purpose of retali- 

eimity , but failing m the attempt, he was, on his return to Athens, condemned to pay 
mdemnification for the expenses of the expedition. Being unXl 
P^’^®cn, where he died of a wound received at Paros.. 
Ihe fine was exacted after his death from his son Cimon (c^.v.). 

Georgia, drained by the Chattahoochee river, which 
forms Its s. boundary ; 150 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 6,261-777 colored. The Piedmont Air Line 
railroad passes nea;r Warsaw m the s.w. part of the county. The surface is rolling 
productive; Indian corn, sweet-potatoes, and wheat are the chief products. 
Chief town, Alpharetta. ^ 


MILTON, at. m e. Massachusetts on the Old Colony railroad; pop. *80, 8,206. I 
IS 7 m. from the old city limits of Boston, which is reached by a horse railway, and is 
on the Neponset river, which furnishes water-power for several manufactories; among 
them a paper mill and Baker’s chocolate factory. The latter is an old land-mark, 
standing near the bridge that spans the river, on the opposite bank of which is the Dor- 
chester distriot of Boston. Country produce is sent to the Boston market, and ice is 
exported. Leather and rubber goods are manufactured. It has excellent public 
schools, 3 churches, and many fine large estates, approached by long drives from the 
turnpike; and from the crest of one of the famous Milton Blue hills, following this 
fashionable drive, a view of the harbor, Boston light, Deer island, fort Warren, etc., 
may be obtained. Its roads p’e celebrated, being made of the dust of Quincy granite 
taken from ledges in the vicinity. It includes Milton Lower Mills, having 2 churches, 
a paper mill, and a granite quarry. 

MILTON, a t in Rock co., Wis., the post village of which is 62 m. by rail s.w. of 
Milwaukee, at the junction of the Monroe branch of the Milwaukee and St. Paul rail- 
road witli the Prairie du Chien division; pop. ’70, 2,010. Milton college, established in 
1867 by the Seventh-Day Baptists, is its chief institution. 

^ MILTOH, John, an Engli h poet, was b. in Bread street, London, on Dec. 9, 1608. 
His father was of an ancient Catholic family, but was disinherited on becoming 
Protestant. He followed the occupation of a scrivener, by which, according to Aubrey, 
“ he got a plentiful estate,” and was a man of great musical accomplishment, being the 
composer, among other things, of the two well-known psalm -tunes Norwich and Yorh. 
From him his son derived his matchless ear, and that strict integrity of character for 
which he is as famous as for his verse. 

Milton w-as carefully nurtured and educated. He was first placed under the care of 
a private tutor named Young, a Scotchman by birth and education; and at the age of 
12, was sent to St. Paul’s school, London, and afterwards to Christ’s college, Cambridge. 
According to the university register, he was admitted Feb. 12, 1624-25. He took his 
degree of m.a.; and having relinquished the idea of following divinity or law\ he left 
Cambridge in 1632, and went to live at 'his father’s house at Horton, in Buckinghamshire. 
There, in serenity of mind and passion, he lived five years, reading the Greek and Latin 
poets, and composing Comm, Lycidas, Arcades, V Allegro, and JZ Fenseroso. On the death 
of his mother in 1637, he went abroad visiting the chief Italian cities, and making the 
acquaintance of Grotius and Galileo. While traveling, being made aware that clouds 
were gathering in the political atmosphere at home, he returned in 1639, and engaged 
himstdf with the tuition of his nephews— on which portion of Milton’s life, Dr. Johnson 
could not lielp looking with ‘‘some degree of merriment.” In 1641 he engaged in the 
controversies of the times, and in the course of that and the following year he issued 
the treatises Of BefarmMion, The Reason of Church Government urged against Prelacy, 
Pniatical Episcopacy, and An Apology for Smectymmms In 1643 he married rather 
sviddmily ^lary, daughter of Richard Powell, an Oxfordshire royalist, but the union did. 
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not at first prove happy. His wife, who had been accustomed to ‘'dance with the 
Iving’s officers at home,” found her husband’s society too austere and philosophic ;f or her 
gay tastes. After the severe honeymoon was over, she obtained pennission to visit her 
relatives till Michaelmas; but when Michaelmas came, she refused to return. Stern, and 
proud, Milton repudiated her at once; and the matrimonial disagTeenient made the 
world the richer hj foxiT Treatises on Dirorce. A reconciliation, howeveiy took place, 
which, we have no reason to doubt, was both genuine and permanent. Mary Powell 
died in 1653-5B, leaving him three daughters, Ann, Mary, and Deborah, of whose 
undutifulness and ingratitude we have latterly many complaints. In 1644 he produced 
his Tmctate on Education and his Areopagitica — a flame of eloquence at which one may 
warm one’s hands yet. After the execution of Charles, he was aimpint ed Latin secre- 
tary to the council of state, with a salary of £290. In his new j)osition his j:>en was as 
terrible as Cromwell’s sword. In Eikonoklastes he made a savage but efi'ective nqfiy to 
the tB^mous EiJcon Basilikej and in his Pro Populo An/jUcwno Pefemio he assailed his 
opponent, Claude de Saumaire, better knowm as with such a storm of elo- 

quence and abuse that the latter, who died at Spa in 1658, is believed t.o have lost liis 
life through chagrin, Milton at least flattered himself with having " killed bis niaii.' 
His second wife, whom he married Mov. 12, 1656, was a daughter ol: capt. Wood- 
cock of Hackney. She died in childbed iiiPeb., 1658, and her husband has enshrined 
her memory in an exquisitely pure and tender souiiet. ^ _ -s 

Unceasing study had affected his eyesight, and about 1654 Milton became totally 
blind. After the restoration, he retired from affairs; he was obnoxious to the reigning 
power, and it is said that he was once in custody of the sergeaut-at-arrns. On the pui>- 
lication of the act of oblivion, he married his third wife, Elizabeth Minsiuili, and 
shortly after removed to a house in iVrtillery walk, when he was busy \vitli Pararfe 
Lost. This great poem was originally planned as a mystery; then some idea of treating 
it as a drama haunted the author’s mind; finally, however, he resolved to w^rite an epic 
poem on the Pall of Man. The poem was pubfished in 1667. He received five poiiiids 
from his piihlisher, and a promise of other five pounds wiien 1800 copies should have 
been sold. In 1670 he published his Next year he printed Pano 

dise Regained and Samson Agonistes. He died on Sunday, Nov. 8, 1674, and was buried 
next his father, in the chancel of St. Giles, at Cripplegate. He left property to the 
Talue of £1500. 

Milton was, above all English poets,, stately and grandiose. He arrived early at the 
knowledge of his powers, and did not scruple, in one of his prose tracts, to inform his 
readers that he proposed to write a poem which would be considered one of the glories 
of his country. Drawn away for a time by the heats of controversy and l)y ihlieial 
tasks, he never forgot his pledge, and redeemed it at last in old age, blindile'^s, and 
neglect. In comparison, other poets are like sailing-ships, at the mercy of the winds of 
passion and circumstance; he resembled the ocean-steamer, which, by dint of internal 
energy, can pierce right through the hurricane. Never, perhaps, was a mind more 
rmlily furnished. His careless " largess ” is greater than the forte nes of other men Hi> 
Oomus is the very morning-light of poetry; while in his great epic there is ,i massivent*vs 
■of thought, a sublimity of imagery, a pomp of sound— -as of rolling organs and tiK‘ out 
bursting of cathedral choirs— which can be found nowhere else IIis gieat passige-. 
echo in the mind as if loath to die. Of all great writers, he is pei haps tiie" one for whom 
we are conscious of the least i)ersoual affection, and this arises from a certain hautiMu 
and severity which awes— which repels some natures; yet he infects his reader with ni-^ 
own seriousness. See Pattison’s short life (1879); Stern’s Milton u. seine Zeit{\H7H); and 
Masson’s Life and TiTues of Milton, iS Yols. (18^8-80). 

MILUTIN, orMILYUTIN, Nikolai Alexeykvitch, 1818-72; b. Russia; educated 
at the lyceum of Moscow, graduating in 1885, at the expense of the c‘zar Nicliolas, wlio 
gave him a free scholarship at the university of St. Petersburg, wdiere he finished his 
studies in 1838. In 1844 he was appointed chief of the press bureau, but left it to 
revise the Russian municipal laws. He was appointed by the czar on a committee e(m- 
cerning the serfs, and afterwards was under-secretary of the interior. When Alexamlcj’ 
II. came to the throne in 1855, he was his confidential adviser. He eountersiirned ihe 
ukase of emancipation, Mar. 3, 1861, and prepared the law^s required by that act. He 
was made secretary of the interior, and to him are due in Russia the criminal code the 
press law, and trial by jury. 

MILWAUKEE, a CO. in s,e. Wisconsin, having lake Michigan for its e. boundary; 
240 sq.m. ; pop. ’80, 188,528-83,469 of American birth, 319 colored. It is traversed bv 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad, the Chicago and Nortlnvestern, Detroit 
Grand Haven and Milwaukee, the Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western the Wc'stenl 
Union, and the Wisconsin Central. It is drained by the Menomonee, Root, and Mil- 
waukee rivers. Its surface is hilly, and the soil is very fertile, having a lower st ratum 
of limestone. It produces grain and dairy products, and is adaified to stoek-raisiiio- It 
has rrmnufactures of lumber and wool, machine shops, rolling mills, basket faetorie^ 
etc. The Milwaukee river furnishes extensive water-power. Wheat is largely export(.;fl.’ 
and steamers cross the lake in every direction laden with its products and mcTcliandise. 
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*’‘® -western shore of lake Michigan, at the 
taMit w?th '’T- ’*® harhor. The town, heantifully 

Hn bncte, crowns a high hluflf on the lake, and contains county 

omklin^b, cubtom-lioiLse, and post-offlce, 60 cliurches, public schools, female college, 
ban Ks, insurance companies, asyliims, hospital, and many daily and weekly papers. 

S ^ country of great fertility. In extent of marine 

comniuce, Milwaukee ranks lourth among the cities of the union; and it has ^reat 

received at Milwaukee in 1873 
amounted to 33, 983, 31 d bushels. Pop. ’60, 45,254; 70, 71,440. 

the 19tli city in population of tne United States; pop. ’80. 
Uo,o 78. Lat. 43 3 45 n. ; lon^. 87° 57' w. It is 90 m, n. of Chicago, and 80 m e. of 

maclison, on tbe Milwaulme, which floTvs into the lake from the n. and is navigable for 
ft ™dutb. The Menomonee discharges into the Milwaukee about 4 m. from 

the mouth oi the latter. The city harbor is 6 m. long and 3 m. wide, and has been 
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the rivers ; the higher parts to the e, and w. are occupied by residences. The sP’eets 
lire ligiiteci with gas, and w'ell-paved, and there is a good sewage system. The county 
court-house is an elegant sandstone building, erected at a cost of over |400,000; the 
rni l-ke marble post-office, which is also used for a custom-house, 

llie county jail and workhouse are here. There are 25 public and 50 private schools, 
a number of academies,^ an industrial school, 4 orphan asylums, and 2 hospitals. There 
IS a college for women in the citjt, and a Franciscan college and Capuchin monastery in 
the suburbs. There is a public art gallery, a public library connected with the young 
men s association, and a G-erman library and museum. There are 3 theaters, alid 47 
periodicals, of w’hich 20 are in German; 7 are dailies. The city lias 71 churches, a 
Roman Catholic and an Episcopal cathedral. The former is the seat of the archbishop. 
Milwaukee is the terminus of 6 railroads : the Chicago and Northwestern; Wisconsin 
Central; Western Union; Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western; Detroit and Milwaukee; 
and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. It is the greatest wheat market in the w’^oiid, 
and the port from which are shipped the agricultural products of the three great states 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa. The receipts of wheat in 1877 were 19,355,469 
bush. ; of dour, 1,905,454 bbls. ; of oats, 1,550,263 bush, yof corn, 935,789 bush. ; of barley, 
2,444,454 bush.; of butter, 8,898,875 lbs.; of wool, 2,528,843 lbs.; of cheese, 8,289,701 
lbs. The shipments of wffieat for the same year were 18,204,253 bush., and of flour 
2,286,786 bbls. There is storage for 6,000,000 bush. Another article of extensive export 
is lumber, of which 136,429,000 ft. were shipped in 1877, besides 177,189,000 shingles. 
The Milwaukee river furnishes an abundant water-power for manufacturing purposes. 
xC dam 3 m, from its mouth brings the water up 12 ft. above high-water mark, and a 
canal l.| m. long, runs from this dam along the w. side of the river. Manufactories and 
m ills are built along the canal, and their wares can be loaded directly into steamers with- 
out {mother transfer. Tlie most important manufacturing establisliments are the iron 
and rolling mills, with a capital of nearly $4,000,000, and employing over 2,000 men. 
There are 13 flouring mills with a capital of over $1,500,000. Over $3,000,000 is invested 
in the manufacture of beer, and $1,300,000 in the manufacture of leather. Large 
amounts are invested in the pork-packing business. Among the smaller manufactums 
are woolen cloth, boots and shoes, sashes and blinds, wagons, barrels, brooms, furniture, 
tobacco and cigars, .soap and candles, paper, and white lead. There are 14 banks, and 
a number of insurance companies. The national asylum for invalid soldiers is about 3 
m. from the city. It is a government institution, and contains some 600 soldiers. A 
line of steamers runs across the lake, connecting with the Detroit and Milwaukee rail- 
road. The tonnage of vessels belonging to Milwaukee is nearly 70,000. Milwaukee 
has a very large German population, and many Scandinavians and Bohemians are settled 
there. It is divided into 13 wards, each of which elects 1 alderman and 2 common 
coimcilmen. The city is furnished with water from the lake. Its first white settler 
w^as {1 Frenchman named Jumeau, who came there in 1825 to engage in the fur-trade, 
ami was afl(‘rward mayor. It was incorporated as a city in 1846. 

MIMANSA (from the Sanskrit to investigate; hence, literally investigation) is the 
coli< 3 ctive name of two of the six divisions of orthodox Hindu philosophy. See Sanskrit 
Literature. It is distinguished as Puna- and Uttam-m^mdnsd, the latter being more 
commonly called Vedanta (q.v.), while the former is briefly st3ded Though 

the Minntns^t is ranked, by all native writers, with the five other philosophical systems, the 
term philosophy— as understood in a European sense— can scarcely he applied to it; for 
the Mimilnstl is neither concerned with the nature of the absolute or of the human mind, nor 
with the various categories of existence in general— topics dealt with more or less by the 
other five philosophies; its object is merely to lay down a coiTect interpretation of 
such Vedic passages as refer to the Brffiimanic ritual, to solve doubts wherever they may 
exist on matters "concerning sacrificial acts, and to reconcile discrepancies— according 
to the Mimansa, always apparent onlj^of Vedic texts. Thefoundation of this system w 
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therefore preceded by a codification of the three principal Vedas—the Bik, Black- Yajnn, 
and S^man — and by the existence of schools and theories which, by their different inter- 
pretations of the Yedic rites, had begun to endanger, or, in reality, liad endangered a 
correct, or at least authoritative understanding of the Yedic texts. It is the method, 
however, adopted by the MlmSns^ which imparted to it a higher character than that of a 
mere commentary, and allowed it to be looked upon as a philosophy ; for, in the first place, 
the topics explained by this system do not follow the order in which they occur in the 
Yedic writings, especially in the Brahmana portion of the Yedas (q.v.); they are 
arranged according to certain categories, such as authoritativeness, indirect precept, con- 
current efficacy, co-ordinate effect, etc. ; and secondly, each topic or case is discussed 
according to a regular scheme, which comprises the proposition of the subject-matter, 
the doubt or question arising upon it, the prirnd-facie or wrong argument applied to it, 
the correct argument in refutation of the latter, and the conclusion devolving from it. 
Some subjects treated of in theMimSns^, incidentally as it were, and merely for the sake 
of argument, belong likewise more to the sphere of philosophic thought than to that of 
commentatorial criticism, such, for instance, as the association of articulate sound with 
sense, the similarity of words in different languages, the inspiration or eternity of the 
Yeda, the invisible or spiritual operation of pious acts, etc. The reputed founder of 
this system is Jaimini— -of unknown date — ^who taught it in twelve books, each sub- 
divided into four chapters, except the third, sixth, and tenth books, wiiich contain eight 
chapters each; the chapters, again, are divided into sections, generally comprisiifg 
several Slitras or aphoxisms, but sometimes only one. The ^extant commentary on this 
obscure work is the Bhdshya of Sabarasw^min, which was critically annotated by the 
great MlmS,ns^ authority, KumMa-sw^min. Out of these works, which, in their turn, 
quote several others, apparently lost, has arisen a great number of other writings, 
explaining and elucidating their predecessors. The best compendium amongst these 
modern works is the Jaimimya^nydya-mdld-mtura, by the celebrated MS-dliavSch^rya 
(q.v.). 

MIMES, the name given by the ancients to certain dramatic performances, in which, 
with little attempt at art, scenes of actual life were repi*esented, sometimes in impro- 
vised dialogue. The Greek mimes appear to have been invented by the Greeks of 
Sicily and southern Italy. They were a favorite amusement of convivial parties, the 
guests themselves being generally the performers. Sophron of Syracuse, about 420 b.c. , 
composed many in the Doric dialect, which wei*e much admii'ed, and which Plato was 
accustomed to read. — The Roman mimes were not borrowed from the Greek, but were 
of native Italic growth. They were not only far ruder and coarser, but in some respects 
they were essentially different — the dialogue occupying a smaller place, and mere ges- 
ture and mimicry predominating. The humor and satire, however, were often genuine, 
though rouglx, and even indecent, and they were greatly relished by all classes; even the 
patrician Sulla was fond of them. 

MIMNER'MUS, b.c. about 635-600; b. probably at Colophon or Smyrna, but little m 
known of his life except as disc os'. d in his poems. As an elegiac poet he is spoken of 
by ancient critics with great admiration, but of his work only a few fragments remain. 
These are partly erotic, and in part treat of such subjects as the short-livedness of pleas- 
ui’e, fleeting youth, etc. ; and all his topics are tinged with melancholy. He was the 
first to adapt the elegiac verse to this kind of composition. The best of his existing 
poems is MannOj a love song to a young musicistn. 

MIMO'SE.®, a suborder of legumimsm, one of the largest natural orders of exogenous 
plants; distinguished by i-egular flowers and petals valvate in bud. About 1000 species 
are known, all natives of warm climates, a few only extending beyond sub-tropical 
regions in the southern hemisphere. The genera acacia (q.v.) and mimosa are tlie best- 
known. To the latter genus belongs the sensitive plants (q.v.). Some of the larger 
species of mimosese are valuable timber trees. The Talha (mirrhosa ferrugmm) is one 
of the most common trees of central Africa. They are also trees of great beauty. Some 
species of the genus prosopis, natives of the western quarts of South A^merica, are remark- 
able for the abundance of tannin in their pods. 

MIM'XTLUS, a genus of plants of the natural order scropJmlariacem, having a prismatic 
5- toothed calyx, a somewhat bell-shaped corolla, of which the upper lip is bifid and the 
lower trifid, the lobes not very unequal, two long and two short stamens, and a stigma 
of two lamellse, which close together upon irritation. The species are mostly herbaceous 
plants, natives of America. Some of them are very frequent m flower-gardens, and 
many fine varieties have resulted from cultivation. They sometimes receive the name 
of monh&y-fhwer. One species, Jf. lutetts, native of Peru and Chili, has become 
naturalized in many parts of Britain. ^ The little yellow-flowered Musk Pi^ant, now so 
common in gardens and on window-sills in Britain, is If. moscJiatus, a native of Oregon 
and other north-western parts of America. 

MI'JTA, or MNA, the name of a Greek weight and money denomination, derived from 
an oriental word, signifying “weight.” The mina contained 100 drachma 

(q.v.). and was the sixtieth part of a talent ; consequently, as a weight, it was equivalent 
to about 1 J of a pound avoirdupois, varying in difTercrit districts to the extent oTone- 
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«f ««<»«»Ut'^preSrved°thf Mme h*® ^ 

Talent. “® reutwn to the talent, and was worth £4 Is 3d. Sm 

m 1809 by gneiTilla w«S°, orgauMn’g^ba^s^of himself 

French mraders. In 1810 he became f nmmoL ?“ *° ‘'epel ‘he 

and noted for his incessant activity and Catalonian ai-my, 

made commander in Amgon Wh the ntl® f 

victories of Salamanca ancfvittoria and^^ti S®“®“ 2 J. ,aod assisted in gaining the 
Discovering, when peace was mX’ in mA f ? of ^mpdana. 

the despotic policy of Fe7dTnMd in wlXl m ^e int&est of 

garrison of Pampelima to the cause of freedom “ ^<^e“Pt to gain over the 

While resident in Paris he was arrested'^hv sought an asylum in F'rance. 

by the Spanish amliasaador. On this occasion^Louis XVTtT®*T^ of police, employed 
unity. He dismissed the commissary demaXd the o ® F®®* »ag“an- 

and not only released Mina but d-avp bpanish ambassador, 

army of Cadfz proolaimedThe SnImutXof ?s?r“ when th^ 

repaired to Navarre, where he learned a new revolution, gen. Mina 

and accordingly ceased an agcressive mouPIi^fn^^”f■ f the new constitution, 

Vas appointed Vgem of tfe anilS of ^ undertaken. He 

nand recanting Ms assurance of ; but on Ferdi- 

Spain, and went to San^ Aftei he again retired from 

of oiieen OhrfQtJrm .die accession of Isabella II., under the reffencv 

these ending, the charge of eteatin?the^voJin don Carlos; and on 

wife. ^ eaucatmg the young queen was allotted to gen. Mina and his 

hooA^^He w^^S hKd7in7w“’ !;fP''®^ °f Francisco; educated for the priest- 
1810, and detained four years at YinceMef'^ rif/su f ^ t^^ken prisoner in 

to flee to France. Then<S^he went to forced 

of Mexican patriots strugMina: for indenindpnri^^^^ he interested himself in the cause 

Or XsXa 7eKrpt71= November but soon afterwards crossing over to New 
vTshXkS'al ^oXaTa^aSuX;! at Gal- 

summed at ntehT e^^ of engagements! but was at length 

27!^^181 Y ' P*^* *0 death m front of the fortress of Remedios, dct.. 

^idaheit Indians or Qraoula Induct,, a species of grakle Co v i or of a 

Xn {hn ^ ffT'::!..:^ w W Fast Indies, atoTit the f^'kl com- 

# ’(.i '’'.“OOP wjvety black color, with a white mark on the base of the auill- 

baek of the head^^hrMriMir^f'^ large bright yellow wattles althe 

slXn minted Tim conical; the upper mandible a little curved and 

snarp pomtecl. ^ Ihe food of the mma bird consists of fruits and insects Tt iq 

^d possesses a power of imitating human speech* excelled by 
none of the pamts. It has sometimes been trained to repeat sentences of considerable 
eiigtii. It IS therefore in great request, and is often brought to 
liirger species is tound in Sumatra and some of the other eastern islands* possessino’ the 
same power of articulation. It is highly prized by the Javanese Possessing the 

MINilMOlO, or Gen, the name of an ancient noble family in Japan whose mem- 
centuries were military vassals of the mikados. “Under the leadership 
the Minamoto generals the whole of eastern and northern Japan, above the 36th parallel 
ji. Lit. as conquered, and the aboriginal tribes brought under the government of the; 
nnperial court at Kioto, and the brocade banner of the mikado yras borne even into 

YV bn ^un Hi founded by two grandsons of the 57th mikado, Seiwa, 

wh< leigned 8o9~dx B rom these princes, in two branches, have descended the hundreds 
ot illustrious military characters whose names and exploits fill the annals of Japan, 
xlrnong tlieir living descendants are seventeen families of nobles of the imperial court of 
whom are Iwakura, now premier, Ohara, Higashi, Kuze, and other prominent rulers, 
iheir (n’est consists of three bamboo leaves- surmounted by gentian flowers See 

lORlTOMO. ^ ^ W yk.10. Cice 

MIK‘AEET,--HIJfAB, a tall turret, used in Saracenic architecture. It contains a stair* 
case, and is divided into several stories, with balconies from which the priests summon 
the Mobarnmedans to prayer bells not being permitted in their religion — and is termi 
Bated With a spire or ornamental fimal. The minarets are amongst the most beautiful fea- 
tiiies 01 McHiammedaii architecture, and are an invariable accompaniment of the mosques. 
(Q*^*)* India, 'TiiinfiTs^ or jDillars of victory, are frequently erected in connection with 
mosques; some of these are lofty and splendid monuments, that of Kootub, at Old Delhi,. 
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being 48 feet 4 in. in diameter at base, and about 350 feet bigb. They are often built on a 
plan of a star-like form, and are divided into stories by projecting balconies, like the 
.minarets. 

MINAS GEEAESi an interior province in e. Brazil, bounded on the n.^by Bahia, on 
the e. by Porto Seguro and Espiritii Santo, on the s. by Bio Janeiro and S^o Paulo, and 
on the w. by Goyaz, 337,481 sq.m.; pop. ’73, 2,039,735. It is an elevated table-land, inter- 
sected by many mountain chains, which send out offshoots in all directions. The highest 
peaks are Itambi, 5,950, and Itacoluml, 5,750 ft. above the level of the sea. Between 
tile mountain ridges are sloping and well- watered valleys. There is an abundance of 
small streams, which flow into the S^o Francisco, or the tributaries of the Parana. The 
iStIo Francisco rises in the s. of the province, flows through almost its entire length, forms 
the boundary line between Bahia and Pernambuco, and between Sergipe del Reiand 
Aiagoas, and finally falls into the Atlantic ocean. The Dqce and the Jequitinonha flow 
e. to the Atlantic, and the Bio Grande and Bio Parnahiba unite to form the Paraiio, 
Other rivers of importance are the Yerde Grande, Paranahyba, Bio das Velhas, and 
Mucury. On account of its elevation the climate is much milder than that of districts 
within the same parallels of latitude. The soil is fertile, and produces the ordinary 
cereals of the temperate zones, besides the crops characteristic of a warmer climate, such 
as tobacco, cotton, sugar, coffee, and indigo. Ipecacuanlia, manioc, and jalap are pro- 
duced largely. The productions of the country are exported to the neighboring prov- 
inces, from which imports of wine, salt, and flour are made. The valleys between^ the 
mountains are used for grazing pui’poses, and cattle are raised in large numbers. The 
mines "were formerly among the richest in Brazil, yielding^ large quantiti(3s of gold, but 
they are for the most part abandoned, though gold is still found in paying quantities. 
Diamonds were discovered in the province in 1746, and diamond-washing is extensively 
pursued. Other varieties of precious stones are found in the rivers. Tlie mineral 
deposits are extensive, including, besides gold and silver, iron, lead, mercury, bismuth, 
antimony, alum, and sulphur. The want of railroads makes transportation, which is 
dependent on mules, difficult and expensive. Cotton and woolen m^mufactories, foun- 
dries, and other manufacturing industries have been introduced. Capital, Ouro Preto. 

MINATITLAN, a t. on the isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico, 135 m,. s.e. of Vera 
Cruz, on the w. side of the Coalzacoalcos. It is in a flat country, and is often exposed 
to floods. Mahogony grows in the region, and considerable is exported. This t. is the 
proposed terminus of the Tehuantepec ship canal and railroad. 

MINCH, the channel wffiich separates the island of Lewes from the counties of 
Cromarty and Ross, in the n.w. of Scotland. Its shores are exceedingly irregular, and 
its average width is about 28 miles. The Little Minch, which separates the Island of 
Skye from that of North Uist and the neighboring islands in the outer Hebrides, is 
upwards of 15 m. in width. 

MINCIO (anc. Mincius), a river of n. Italy, a continuation of the Tyrolese stream, 
the Sarca, emerges from lake Garda at Peschiera, and after a course of about 38 
m. til rough the province of Mantua, which it separates from Verona, falls into the Po, 8 
m. below the city of Mautua. The Mincio has constituted an important basis of opera- 
tion during the wars between Italy and Austria. 

MIND. ^ Having adverted in various other articles— Emotiox, Iktellkct, etc. 

— to the chief component parts of our mental constitution, all that is necessary under the 
present head is to consider the definition or precise demarkation of mind as a'whole. In 
this subject we cannot resort to the common method of definins, winch is to assign 
■something more simple and fundamental than the thingto be defined; as when we dedme 
gravity to be an attmctm J^orce, tbe notions of force and attraction being supposed to be 
more intelligible than gravity. Mind can be resolved into nothing more fundamental than 
itself; and therefore our plan must be to call attention to those individual facts or expe- 
riences that are pointed at by the name, and to circumscribe, in some way or other, the 
whole field of such experiences. For an example of mind, we sliould j)robably nJer 
each person to his pleasures and pains, which are a class of tlilDgs quite apart and p<.‘culiar; 
we sliould also indicate thoughts or idea,s as mental elements; also exercises of will or 
voluntary action. There is a sufficient community of nature in those various elements 
to cause them to be classed by themselves under a common designation, namely, mind. 
If any one could be made aware of all the phenomena that have received this designaiion, 
he would, of course, know the meaning in the detail; but this is notenougln Mind 
being a general or comprehensive name, we ought to see distinctly the common char- 
acter or attribute pervading all those particular phenomena; the recognition of this com- 
mon character is the knowledge of mind in general, or the determination of its defining 
attribute. For the settling of this common attribute we have another great r(*flource, 
besides comparing the individual facts, that is, to determine the opposite, or contrast of 
mind. Now, the usually assigned contrast is matter; but more precisely, it is exhmsion, 
or the exteuded, including both inert matter and empty space. When we are conscious 
•of anything as having the property of extension, our consciousness is occupied with the 
object world, or something that is not mind. When we are feeling pleasure or pain 
.remembering or wmiiig, we are not conscious of any4;hing extended; we are said to b# 
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iencf ^ speiV of"tt ^ Phenomenon of mind proper, 
from the outer or object world. 1 ^ 00 ^ o ^ .‘iif as distinguisLd 

of 18 mind or self ; we cannot by any possibilitv cognizance 

e ver we know' is our own mind • hence han^cend. our own mental sphere; what- 

tlie whole external universe. ’But tlii’s lai-ve seemed to annihilate 

liiid whatever view we take of the realiu of ?hf tw =>eant, 

the distinction between the oonscioisness of the cw ^1 

otiKir truly object properties, as ''‘ouplcd with 

tended as constituting our feelingLmi the coMciousness of the inex- 

luei-asahle, and is expressed in languace by a variety 8PP°®;tion is fundamental and 

subject and object, , internal and eltemar l^e hL 

«u,,, „a ^ 

«. •,■>“,“!«> ■■ p«« 

He was naturallY eccentric art of design, was extremely limited, 

■’peculiarities, and made him’avoid Lcietv X was subject increased liis 

are his mo.st characteristic wX hI Z; of ^hich 

and beggars. He died poor but some hi« 1° ™ccesrful in the delineation of children 
rates. P °f * 11 ® pictures have since been sold at very higii 

MIKBANA'O. See Philippine Islands. 

in tile second 1 df ofthe 1 1 th c t wn, ti f Built 

fought near Minden in IT^q in wWh tn episcopal cathedral. A battle was 

Haaoverhm troops ’ were defeated by an army of Anglo- 

^vitmn^llc‘mov[nce orGOttini^ln'^Tn^ "I o^ Hildesheim, 

n iiv* i and at the confluence of the Fulda and Werra Pnn 

ml r ,1 ’cu iiucn-maiket. There are alum-works and good coal-mines in the immpdi 
timir-r^^ArfnX’ extensive river transport-trade in millstones, com and 

“dioative of its formal more 

MINDORO. See Philippine Islands, ante. 

MIK'BSZEKT, a t. of Hungary, in the county of Csongrad, near the left bank of thpv 
^h^s, and just below the mouth of the Saro^ 19 m. ngth W ^ S 

MINE. See Mines; Minino; ante. 

^ MINE 0, a t. of the island of Sicily, m the province of Catania, 82 m. s w of Mes- 
459 Pop^ 9^500^ to occupy the site of the ancient Menm, founded by Ducetius. 

nf clrained by Sand Hill creek and Marsh creek, affluents 

fr l 504 sq. m.; pop. ’80, 383-299 of American birth. It is prin- 

upa l} Hhghtly undulatmg prame land, little cultivated, butwdth a soil of exceptional 



d.d b. N. H, 1814; principal of the military and scientific 
aeadeni} at Lnity, New Hampshire, 1835-39. In the latter year, he was ordained to the 
t mv’crsaiist ministry. He has been pastor of Universalist churches at Methuen Lowell 
ami iiosion. an ovepeer of Harvard college, a member of the Massachusetts board of 
eiiueajioii, and president of Tuft’s college, Medford, from 1862 to 1874, when he re-as- 
siiiimd the pastorate of the second Universalist church, Boston. He is an advocate of 
toitil anstmence, and has been the candidate of the '‘probibitory” party for governor of 
Massaciiusetts. He was was also prominent in the antislavery agitation. 

MINIiiR, Titowas, 1778-1841; b. Conn,; a graduate of Yale, and a physician who 
pmed some distinction in his profession by the publication in 1825 of Essays itpon Tel- 
Mto repos and othev Mexlical kithjecis and a treatise on Typhais SyncopcLlis. He was also 
one 01 the founders of the Yale medical institute, and the Connecticut retreat for the 
insane. His autobiography was published in the Neio Englandm% vol ii. 

MINERAL, a co. in n.e. West Yirginia, having the n. branch of the Potomac river 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and a ridge of the Alleghany mts. for its w n and n e’ 
boundaries, separating it from the state of Maryland : 280 sq. m. ; pop, ’80,’ B,fe9-8 170 
of American birth, 486 colored. Its surface is mountainous with wide fertile valleys 
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and is drained by Patterson’s creek. The soil is adapted to the cultivation of ^ain and 
potatoes; its dairy products are considerable, and live stock is raised.^ Iron and bitumin- 
ous coal are mined, and largely exported. The Chesapeake and Ohio canal tollovm the 
course of the river and the railroad on its n.e. border, and the Ciimherland and Penn- 
sylvania railroad terminates at Piedmont Capital, Key ser. 

MIKKEAL ACIDS, in medicine. The ordinary mineral acids are sulphuric (oil 
of vitriol), nitric (aqua fortis), hydi'ochloric (muriatic acid), phosphoric, chromic, and 
carbonic acids. Of these the latter only is usually regarded as a gas, that being its 
ordinary condition, but all the others are gases or vapors at certain temperatures, except 
phosphoric and chromic which on being heated change in composition. Concentrated 
sulphuric acid boils (in other words becomes a vapor) at 620° P., and concentrated nitric 
at 184° F. Hydrochloric acid is a solution of a gas in water, and has constantly varying 
degrees of strength. An aqueous solution boiling at 230° P. gives off a vapor which 
contains 20.22 per cent of anhydrous acid gas dissolved in 79.78 per cent of water, W'^hich 
may he condensed in a receiver. A more concentrated solution when heated yields at 
first only gas; as it gets weaker by parting with the gas, water begins to pass off along 
with it. These acids have various uses in medicine. Sulphuric, nitric, chromic, and 
hydrochloiic acids in a concentrated state are powerfully corrosive, and on this account 
nitric acid is used in surgery as an eschai’otic, to destroy warts and other excrescences or 
diseased growths or unhealthy tissues. It has the property of only injuring the tissue 
far as it destroys it, leaving a wound which heals easily. Sulphuric acid, on the con- 
trary, produces an inflammation which does not readily subside, while hydrochloric acid 
used as an escharotic produces sloughing, sometimes of a dangerous character. Chro- 
mic acid which is ordinarily a crystalline solid of a beautiful crimson color is soluble in 
water, and its solution, of a proper strength, is also used as an esciiarotic in surgery, and 
is generally preferred to nitric acid, being rather more manageable. It is also used, in 
weaker solutions, as an application to the gums in scrofulous patients, when there is a 
tendency to ulceration, and in other ill-conditioned states of the system, and also as a 
styptic for arresting surface hemorrhage. It is not administered internally. Sulphuric 
acid in a diluted form is sometimes employed as a tonic, and its various salts^ are many 
of them valuable medicines. See sulphates in Sulphuric Acid, ante. Dilute nitric 
acid is given as a medicine in several affections. It sometimes succeeds in intermittent 
fever when quinine is contra-indicated, and has been given in dysentery, on the recom- 
mendation of Hope. In some forms of dyspepsia and mal-assimilation it is useful in 
assisting digestion and improving nutrition. In combination with hydrochloric acid, 
in the form of diluted aqua-regia, it is often successfully used in cases of jaundice, and 
also in some forms of dyspepsia, hydrochloric acid being a natural ingredient of tlie 
gastric juice. Dilute nitric acid has been used with benefit in diabetes mellitus, and it 
is stated that in large doses, largely diluted in w^ater, it has cured several cases of diabe- 
tes insipidus. It has also been successfully used in scrofula and glandular enlargements. 
See Carbonio Acid, Kitrig Acid, Hydrochloric Acid, and phosphoric acid In Phos- 
phorus. 

MHSTEEAL CHAMELEON’. See Manoanbsb. 

MINERAL DEPOSITS. This term is generally understood as a collection of 
metalliferous ores occurring in geological formations where they have been deposited 
by the processes of nature, and have, with some exceptions, undergone more or less 
alteration, either in composition or position, by subsequent changes. Sometimes the 
ore is a native metal, but is more frequently a mixture of compounds of different metals. 
A single metal may be thnprincipal one, the associated metals forming a mixture which 
is called a gangue, the principal ore and the gaiigue constituting the deposit. In gen- 
eral, ores may he classified as follows: compact, when the structure is close and fme- 
grained; granular, when composed of visible particles; micaceous or finely laminated, 
when existing in the form of minute scales, as, for example, micaceous specular iron 
ore; disseminated, when scattered throughout the ganguein laminfc or coarse grains ; 
porphyritic, when distributed in distinct crystals; banded, when the principal ore, "or the 
gangue, or both, are arranged in parallel layers, or hands. Sometimes the bands are 
arranged concentrically, when the deposit is said to be concentric-handed; brecciated 
when the deposit contains fragments of other rock or of older ore, these fraamients of{(‘n 
forming nuclei around which the ore or the gangue has formed further deposits or crys- 
tals; and it is called drusy when there are many cavities lined with crystals. ^liiKAal 
deposits may also be divided into superficial, stratified, and iinstratified deposits, f^upov- 
ficial deposits are those in which the materials lie in a more or less unconsolidated or 
loose condition where they have been washed from cliffs and mountain slopes wiiose 
rocks contained metals, ores, or gems. The surface gold deposits of California, Aus- 
tralia, and the Ural axe examples, as also the platinum beds of Oregon and Siberia and 
the stream tin of Cornwall, Australia, and Durango, and the diamond, sapphire’ and 
ruby ‘'mines of Brazil, South Africa, and the Indies. The ease with which •such 
deposits are wmrked renders them as a rule the most profitable when first discovered 
stratified deposits have their examples in the coal beds, and many beds of iron, such as 
the clay iron-stone of the coal measures; and the schistose c.opper beds in the triassic 
sandstones of New Mexico. Unstratifled deposits have their examples in ihoBe meta- 
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mo^h-osed rocks which have been much disturbed by geologic forces, as the iron ores 
^ Supcrior, and^ the Alieghanies. These deposits were formerly supposed 
to be oi ci uptiye origin, but it is now understood that they are principally st^ified 
deposits which have been subjected to great disturbance and^ to metamorDhism The 


aeposiis wmcii nave been subjected to great disturbance and to metamorphism. The 
Wn tS in the lake Superior region were once supposed to have 

fusion, but it has been pretty clearly demonstrated that 
the metal was deposited from solution under the influence of galvanic or magnetic 

eiuptivc Tocks wliicli contaiu minerals in disseminated 
condition, such as the volcanic rocks containing the amygdaloid copper of lake Superior, 
and the volcanic rj^ks in Japan, from which large quantities of copper are obtained. 
Among tlie unstratmed deposits are what are called contact deposits. These occur at 
the junction, er surface of contact, of two different formations, as where sedimentary 
imve been displaced by igneous rocks. Concretions and sheets of ore are thus found at 
me Junction or trap and. sandstone. Deposits occur also as hnpregnations, where the 
metailiierous mineral is diffused through a mass of rock in irregular streaks of more or 
less richness, as is generally the case with deposits of quicksilver. FaMhands is a name 
given to deposits where the ore is diffused through certain layers which become more 
sottened or rotten, ov fa/il, tha-ii the other strata. Examples of fahlhands are more fre- 
quently met with in naines in Scandinavia than elsewhere. Stockwork is a kind of 
deposit where the rock is penetrated in every direction, so that the ore must betaken out 
with the mass of the metalliferous rock. Some of the great iron ore deposits of the 
world, as the magnetic stock at Tagilsk in the Ural and the hematite of the Missouri 
iron mountain are examples, as also the copper mines of lake Superior, and the silver 
iiimes of Norway, Saxony, and Nevada. 

Mineral mins are sheets of metalliferous matter, which are divided into three principal 
vaiitdaes gash veins, segregated veins, and fissure veins. Gash veins are those which 
have been formed in fisvsures that have resulted from the shrinking of the rock, and are 
limited to one i*ock, generally to one bed. Examples are seen in the lead mines of the 
upper Mississippi, wdiere the ore is confined to the Galena limestone, a lower Silurian 
formation. It usually occurs in vertical fissures of little depth, but sometimes in hori- 
zontal flssiires, often opening into caves or chambers lined with ore; indeed, gash veins 
are often the commencements of cave formations. Segregated veins are those w^hich 
are interposed between the strata, and always occur in metamorphic rocks, nietamor- 
phism being the cause of the segregation by the separation of the metalliferous materials 
from the masses of adjacent strata. They have not the banded eharacter of the fissure 
vems (to be described), and are generally composed of quartz, often rich in gold. All 
the granitoid rocks of the Alieghanies are of this character, and contain more or less 
gold. Iron, and also copper, and less frequently nickel, are common associates. Eis- 
sure veins, true veins, or lodes, are formed in fissures which have been produced by 
volcanic or earthquake action. The displacements caused by these forces result in the 
formation of fissures because of the inability of the strata to return to their former rela- 
tional position from the interposition of wedges of rock or other causes. The subsequent 
filling of the flsstire hy^ metalliferous material forms the vein or lode. As a consequence 
of the mode of formation, a fissure-vein is usually of unequal thickness, having the form 
of a livedge. They usually send out minor fissures, generally at acute angles, which are 
called liranches, and sometimes feeders. The horizontal direction of a vein is called its 


strike or course, and is expressed by degrees of the quadrant in relation to points of the 
compass,^ The vertical angle which it makes with the horizon is called the dip. Geo- 
logical disturbances are a frequent cause of displacement of i^arts of veins, forming wdiat 
are called faults. The ores contained in fissure- veins are various, such as silver, copper, 
lead, tin, zinc, antimony, and other metals. Gold is less common than in segregated 
veins, and it is usually only worked in them as a side product. Silver is the most valu- 
able constituent, and these veins constitute the great silver repositories of the world. The 
Comstock lode and various others in Nevada are examples. Yarious theories have been 
advanced to account for the filling of mineral veins. The earliest was the plutonic 
theory, w'lncii supposed that the materials were injected into the fissures in a state of 
fusion. An irresistible objection to this theory is tliat such a method would have neces- 
sitated the production of alloys to a much greater extent than is found to obtain. A 
later theorv reaurded the formation as the result of aqueous deposition, or sedimentation, 


in the manner of limestone and other sedimentary rocks. An overwhelming objection 
to this th{‘<iry is the fact that veins are not horizontally stratified, but the materials are 
often deposited in vertical positions against the walls of the fissures. The theory of 
lateral secretion or transfusion has been proposed, which supposes that the contents of 
the fissuix's w'cre derived by percolation through the walls of the veins from the adjacent 
rocks; but. a fatal objection to this theory is the fact that the composition of a mineral 
vein i.s often the same throughout its extent, or in passing through various strata, 
w'hereas it ought to vary if the theory were true. Again, two veins of dissimilar consti- 
tution often traverse the same stratum adjacent to each other. This theory demands 
that they should be alike. The chemical precipitation theory regards the deposition as 
due to iirccipitatiou from supeiheated solutions under great pressure. These solutions, 
coming from subterranean sources, part with heat in passing into the fissures. The 
deposifs m.'t.e by thermal springs are instanced as affording illustrations of this mode of 
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production. Water containing salts of various kinds is capable, when under great pressurt 
and at a Mgh temperature, of dissolving most minerals; and if it came in contact witM 
silicic acid charged with sulphur, many metals with which it came in contact in its pass* 
age through the fissures would be reduced to sulphides and deposited on cooling. Illustra- 
tions embracing the action of solutions of various saline and other bodies are carried to a 
f i eater or less extent in systematic works. Most mineral veins are more or les?* decom- 
posed when situated at or near the surface, and, indeed, this condition usually exi ends 
downwards to the permanent water level, below which the ore is usually in iif: original 
state, which is, generally, a sulphide. In Cornwall the decomposed portion ot a inineral 
vein is called a gossan, and this term is generally used among miners who speak the 
English language. In the gossan, silver ores are usually converted into chloride, bromide* 
etc., associated with various-shaped masses of native silver. Sulphide of copper is con- 
verted into oxides, and then into malachite, azurite, the green and^ blue carbonates, and 
into chrysocoila, the green hydrous silicate. On account of the disintegration which has 
taken place the gossan is more economically worked than that part of the vein which lies 
below the water level, and is in its natural state, and therefore the first workings ot min- 
eral veins are generally the most profitable. 

MIHEEAL KINGDOM, the inorganic portion of nature. Under this term, however, 
are not included the inorganic products of organic beings, as sugar, resins, etc., alttiougli 
substances more remotely of vegetable or even animal origin are reckoned among min- 
erals, as coal, fossils, etc. To the mineral kingdom belong liquid and gviseous, as weli*® 
as solid substances; water, atmospheric air, etc., are included in it. All the chemical, 
elements are found in the mineral kingdom, from wliich vegetable and animal organ 
isms derive them ; but many of the compounds w^hich exist in nature belong entirely to- 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and are produced by the wonderful chemistry of 
life. 

MINEEALOGY (Fr. miner, to dig, mine; Gael, meinn; Wei. mwn, ore, mine), the 
science which treats of minerals. But it does not embrace all that relates to the mineral 
kingdom. Simple minerals alone, or homogeneous minenrl substances, are regarded as the 
subjects of mineralogy; rocks formed by the aggregation of simple minerals, and their 
relations to each other, are the subjects of geology (q.v.). This limitation of the term 
mineralogy is comparatively recent. Geology or geognosy was formerly included in it. 
The arrangement and description of simple minerals according to their external charac 
ters has been called by Werner and others oryctognosy, but the term lias fortunately 
fallen into disuse. Nor is the study of mere external characters sufiicient in iiiineralop’. 
The chemical composition of minerals equally demands attention. In tlie classification 
of minerals, some mineralogists, as Mohs and Jameson, have regarded only the external 
characters, and some, as Berzelius, only the chemical composition; but tli(cresiilts have 
been unsatisfactory, and the present tendency is in favor of a system wliieii seeks to 
constitute natural gimips by having regard to both. 

Some minerals being of great use, and others highly valued for their beauty, have 
received much attention from the earliest ages. Biitlhe ancient naturalists des(‘rihc IV- w 
minerals. The first attempt at scientific mineralogy was by George Agricola in tin* lljtl! 
century. The systems of the Swedes Walleriiis and Cronstedt, in the latter half of tlu' 
18th c., were the first worthy of the name. That of Werner followed, and was exten- 
sively adopted. The discoveries of Hauy in cry stall ograpliy, and the progress f»! 
chemistry, gave mineralogy a new character; and then sprung up two scljouh 
mineralogists, one resting cMefljv on external charactens, and the other on chcniicjil 
composition. 

The chemical classification of minerals is rendered diificult by the endless varhay of 
combination and proportion in the elements of which they are composed, the presence 
of substances not essential to the mineral, and yet more or less alTeeting its charadiTs. 
and the frequent impossibility of determining what is to be deemed esscnlial, arid what 
accidental. Chemicalpurity is almost never found in nature. Even the purest diamond, 
when burned, leaves some traces of ash; and tlie various colors of diamond, (piartz, and 
other minerals are due to the presence of substances which are often in so small ouantliy 
as not to affect their crystalline forms or other physical properties. Again, some ndnendV 
of identical chemical composition differ in theii crystallization, so that an arj’angemeni 
foimded upon it would separate them too widely. "There are aho immy miiuTals which 
are often found in an uncrystallized state, and" others which are always so. In tln^ 
arrangement of minerals into natural groups, their chemical coinpositicni, nlthuugh m»i 
a.loue to be regarded, is of the first importance, so that the,* place of a new mineral in 
tlie system can never be determined without analysis; and in determining the nature 
t)f a mineral, chemical tests,; such as the application of acids, are continu'ally 3 ‘esorted 
lo. It is also necessary to know, its specific gravity, and how it is acted ilpon both 
by a moderate heat and by the blowpipe. An examination of the crystalline forms, 
with measurement of the angles of the crystals, is often sufficient to distinguish minerals 
wliich have otherwise much resemblance. The cleamge of crystals is also inifiortant, a 
readiness to split in planes parallel to certain of their faces only, by wliich the 
form of the crystal may be ascertained. Minerals not crystallized exhibit important 
varities of structure, as Umiiiated, fibrous, granular, etc. Certain pecu]iariti<‘s of form 
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uncrystalhzed minerals, as mamUarij, botrymal, 
exhibit, when broken, very different kinds of /ractare, as«®«ra, eanAoidal, 

diffwpnt and tmm^arency are more or less characteristic 

ot ainereat Kinds, dectnc properties demand attention; andYeryimpor- 

VliicH in some minerals is i^Xm 

hcmi-metallio, in others pearly, mtreous, etc. Color is not generally of much Importance, 
hut m some minerals it very characteristic. Hardness and tenacity are veiy important, 
and are of all various degrees. A few fluid, and even a few gaseous substances, are 
included m mineralogical systems.^ Unciuosity and other peculiarities to be ascertained, 
by the touch, are very characteristic of some minerals; peculiarities of taste and smll 
belong to others. 

Mineialogy has ver)^ important relations with geology, which cannot be studied 
without regard to the mineral constituents of rocks. The mineral composition of soils 
greatly aiiects vegetation and agriculture. The economical uses of minerals are also 
very impoitant aiid ^ various. It is enough merely to allude to coal, lime, salt, and the 
metallic ores. bitumen, asphalt, etc., are of well-known utility ; 

and a high value has always been attached to gems and other ornamental stones. 

MINERAL POIHT, a city in s. Wisconsin, the n. terminus of the Mineral Point, 
raflroad a bmnch of the Illinois Central; pop. ’70, 3,055. It is 45 m. w. of Madison, 
180 ill. from Chicago, 190 m. from Milwaukee, and 36 m. n.e. of Dubuque, Iowa. Large 
quantities oi lead are taken from mines in the neighborhood, the suri'ouuding country 
being a rich mineral region; and a vast amount of copper and lead is annually' exported. 
It has zinc smelting furnaces, lead furnaces and foundries, 2 banlvs, a number of excel- 
lent public schools, a seminary, 6 churches, 2 hotels, 3 newspapers, and a car factory.. 
It is a market for grain and general produce supplied by a tract of country 15 m. square. 

WmmAL EESIHS. See Resins. 

MIHEEAL TALLOW, or Hatchetine, a remarkable substance found in several places* 
in Britain, Germany, Siberia, etc., soft and flexible, yellowish white, or yellow, resem- 
bling wax or tallow, often flaky like spermaceti, inodorous, melting at 115°-170® F., 
and composed of about 86 carbon and 14 hydrogen. 


MIHEEAL WATEES. This term is usually applied to all spring waters which possess 
quail lies in relation to the animal body diflierent from those of ordinary water. Mineral 
w’atens have becm used as remedial agents from a very early period. The oldest Greek 
phvsidans had great faith in their^ curative power, and the temples erected to jBscu> 
lapiiLH were usually in close proximity to mineral springs; they had recourse to the 
suiphurous thermal springs of Tiberias (now Tabareah), which, are still used by patients- 
from all parts of Syria in cases of painful tumor, rheumatism, gout, palsy, etc., and to 
tile ■\\ann baths of (hilirrhoe, near the Dead sea, which are mentioned by Josephus* 
as having been tried by Herod in his sickness. We are indebted to the Ilomans for 
the dKeovery not only of the mineral thermic springs in Italy, but of some of the 
most important in other parts of Europe, amongst which may be named Aix-la- 
Ghapellc, lladen-Baden, Bath, Spa in Belgium, and many others; and Pliny, in his 
Hat oral History, mentions a very large number of mineral springs in almost all parts of 
Europe. 

Tiie therapeutic action of mineral waters, or of spas, as they are frequently termed, 
ilepends chiefly upon tlieir chemical composition and their temperatui’e, although a 
variety of otlieV circumstances, as situation, elevation, climate, geological formation, 
mean temperature, etc., have an important bearing upon the success of the treatment. 

I'hc best time for undergoing a course of mineral waters is, in the majority of cases, 
the montlis of June, July, August, and September. There are, howew, exceptions 
dejiending upon climate; for example, at Gastein, celebrated for its thermal springs, 
the wiaither is changeable and stormy in June and July, but pleasant in May, Augiist, 
ami September. Eaiiy rising is usually advisable during a course of mineral waters, 
and. as a general rifle, the water should be drunk before breakfast, at intervals of about 
a quarter of an Innir between each tumbler, moderate exercise being taken in the inter- 
vals, In many ca<es bal king is of even greater importance as a remedial agent than 
drinking. Baths arc generally taken between breakfast and dinner; and should never 
Ik.^ taken soon after a full meal. The time during which the patient should remain in 
the bath varies very much at different spas, and the directions of the local physician 
should li(‘ strictly attended to on this point. It is impossible to determine beforehand 
how long a coui’.se of mineral waters should be continued, as this entirely depends upon 
th<.i symptinns observed during treatment. As a general rule the treatment should not 
])e pruirachHl lityond the space of six weeks or two months, but on this point the patient 
must he >ohdv guided by the physician resident at the spa. It cannot he too forcibly 
impressed upiW the patient that indulgence in the pleasures of the table, and excesses 
of anv kind, frequently counteract the salutary effects of the waters, while perfect 
mental relaxation is an important auxiliary to the treatment. It will be seen from 
remarks on the nature of the cases likely to receive benefit fi'om the various kinds 
of mineral waters that spas are only suitable for patients suffering txom chrome dis- 
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;strict1y exact, because many springs are, as it were, intermediate between tolerably web 
oliaraclerized groups. The following classification, which is adopted by Dr. Mthaus, 
in his Bpm Europe (Londi. is perhaps the most convenient: 1. Alkaline 

waters; 2. Bitter waters; 3. Muriated waters; 4. Earthy waters; 6. Indifferent thermal 
waters; 6. Ohaiybeates; 7. Sulphurous waters. 

1. The alkaline waters are divisible into {a) Simple alkaline acidulous waters, of which 
the chief contents are carbonic acid and bicarbonate of soda. The most important spas 
of this class are the thermal springs of Yichy and the cold springs of Eachingen, Geilnau, 
and Bilin. These waters are useful in certain forms of indigestion, in jaundice arising 
from catarrh of the hepatic ducts, in gall-stones, in renal calculi and gravel, in gout, in 
chronic catarrh of the respiratory organs, and in abdominal plethora. Vichy (q.v.) may 
be taken as the representative of this class of springs, {by Muriated alkaline acidulom 
waters, which differ from the preceding sub-group in additionally^ containing a consider- 
able quantity of chloride of sodium. The most important spas of this kind are the ther- 
mal springs of Ems, and the cold springs of Sellers, Luhatscliowitz, and Salzbrunn. 
They are useful in chronic catarrhal affections of the bronchial tubes, the stomach, and 
tlie intestines, and the larynx; and the Ems waters possess a high reputation in certain 
•chronic diseases of the womb and adjacent organs, (c) Alkaline saUm waters, of which 
the chief contents are sulphate and bicarbonate of soda. The most frequented of these 
spas are the warm springs of Gmlsbad and the cold springs of Marienbad. Fatkmts suf- 
fering from abdominal plethora are those most frequently sent to these spas, which often 
prove of great service if the stagnation of the blood is owing to habitual constipation, 
pressure from accumulated faeces, or congestion of the liver, unconnected with diseases 
of the heart or lungs. These waters, especially those of Carlsbad, afford an excellent 
remedy for the habitual constipation which so frequently arises from sedentary occupa- 
tions; the result being much more permanent than that produced by strong purgative 
waters. 

2. The chief contents of the bitter waters are the sulphates of magnesia and soda; 
and the best-known spas of this class are those of Piillna, Saidschiitz, Sedlitz, 
Priedrichshall, and Kissingen ; although there are two English spas— namely , the bitter 
water of Cherry Rock, near Kingswood, in Gloucestershire, and the Purtori spa, near 
Swindon, in Wiltshire — which “are, by their chemical composition, admirably suited 
for the treatment of many cases of disease, and may perhaps even prove superior to the 
continental spas of this class.”-— Althaus, op, cit p. 360. These waters act both as pur- 
gatives and diuretics, and may therefore be used advantageously in the numerous cases 
in which it is advisable to excite the action both of the bowels and kidneys, 

3. The muriated waters are divisible into Simple muriated waters, of which the 
chief contents are a moderate quantity of chloride of sodium, or common salt. The chief 
spas of this class are Wiesbaden and Baden-Baden, which are hot; those of Sodeii (in 
Nassau), of Mondorf (near Luxembourg), and of Canstatt (near Stuttgart), wliicli are 
tepid ; and those of Kissingen, Homburg, a)id Cheltenham, which are cold. They are 
chiefly employed in cases of gout, rheumatism, scrofula, and abdominal plethora, (b) 
MuHated lithia waters, of which the chief contents are the chlorides of sodium and 
lithium. The discovery of lithia in some of the Baden-Baden springs is so recent tliat 
there is as 3 mt no sufficient experience concerning their therapeutic action. In gout they 
ffrst aggravate the pain, but then give relief; and in periodic headache they hiive ])een 
found serviceable, (e) Brines, whose chief contents are a large amount of chloride of 
sodium. Amongst the spas of this kind those of Rehme, in Westphalia, and Nauheim, 
in Hesse, have the greatest reputation. They are mostly employed for bathing, aiid nra 
often of much service in scrofula, anaemia, rheumatism,' certain ‘forms of paraivsis, and 
catarrh of the mucous membranes, (d) lodo-hromuted mwriated waters, in wliich, Ix.'sides 
a moderate quantity of chloride of sodium, the iodides and bromides of sodium and mag- 
nesium are contained in an appreciable quantity. Kreuznach is tlie most celebrabai of 
the spas of this class. Its waters are used both for drinking and bathing, and are of 
service in scrofulous infiltrations of the glands, in scrofulous ulcers, in chronic infiamiua- 
tion of the uterus and ovaries, etc. The waters of Hall, in Austria proper, are also of 
this class, and have a high reputation in cases of bronchocele or goiter. 

4. Earthy waters, of which the chief contents are sulphate and carbonatt* of lime 
The most important waters of this class occur at Wildiingen, Leuk, Bath, Lucca, ami 
Pisa. The Wildungen water, which is exported in large quantities, is, according to Dr. 
Mthaus, “ a capital diuretic, and not only promotes the elimination of gravel and renal 
calculi, but by its tonic action on the mucous membrane of the urinary passages serves 
to prevent the formation of fresh concretions. It is also much used for clironic catarrh 
of the bladder, neuralgia of the urethra and neck of the bladder, dysuria, and inconti- 
nence of urine. The baths of Leuk, in which many patients remain nine liours daiH’’ 
(viz., from 4 a.m. to 10 a. m., and from 2 p.m. to 5 p‘m.), until an eruption ai^pear.s, arc 
chiefly used m chronic skin diseases. The waters of Bath, Pisa, and Lucca, which are 
thermal, are useful in chronic skin diseases, scrofula, gout, rheumatism, etc. 

^ 5. Indifferent thermal waters, which usually contain a small amount of saline con- 

important are Gastein (95" to 118"), T^nlitz 
*(120 ), Wildbad (96'’), Warmbrunn (100°), Clifton (86°), and Buxton (82°). Their mont 
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striking effects are to stimulate thp ciinn nnri 

especially used in chronic rheumatism and system. “ They are 

Druri «'0 Dsoriasis lichen - m npumir^i diseases of the skin, such as 
tionsrto parturition, or to severe disLsS ® 

leriji m<l lo gmaral »«,».«., a„d 

oM& 

acidulous chalyheates, whose chief contents are snlnh^^fA^Ar 

»jj. „< 1 ™. Ti-.™,. 

if r‘r*i fcSi5.2?Si5h™ J‘’'aSi.‘’m?o‘» of S™f 

Chapelle, Baden (near Vienna), Bareo-ea ■Rqnv.run^nna 

HMTO-.-at"‘'"re of .^reat toportance Nea’ndorf (m^Hes^en-Nassat) and 

tilt ikhf anTaioM>f are extensively used in chronic diseases of 

i7in swkthi .-s rhM exudations require to be absorbed, 

a» 111 sweiiii gs 01 the joints in old gunshot-wounds, and in chronic ffout and rheuma’ 

tisiii. _ In cliiqiuc laryngeal and bronchial catarrh, thej' frequently give relief and in 

m 7‘ c.fm o7m potassium taken internally. The sulphurous waters 

uhvsi internally and mineral mud-baths ai-e believed by many 

phjbici. iih to Iqiiii a valmible auxiliary to this treatment. 

,„f subject, the reader is referred to the work of Dr 

Dietimnaire Gen- 

heimt fii cl Jiydrologie Medicate of MM. Durand-Fardel, Le Bret, and 

MINERAL WATEKS, Abtificial. See Aeeatbd Waters, 

AIINERSYILLE, a borough in e. Pennsylvania, on a branch of the Philadelphia and 
Kcftdinjr railroad at it« nmft nr> witn tan fir-nn^riiroi xr^-rr.,.., a n,r4„„ TTm -I-- . ^ j 


the southero^or Schuylkill coal field. Other mineral deposits are sandstone, shale, and 
limestone. It is in a valley surrounded by hills seamed with iron ore and covered with 
the rough and dangerous apparatus of anthracite coal mining. It has a newspaper, 10 
churches, a public library, water works, a well-organized fire department; there are 
machine shops and iron foundries, an anthracite furnace, a car factory, soap and shoe 
factories, and flour and saw mills. 

^ MIHERVA, the name of a Roman goddess, identified hy the later Grascising Romans 
with the Greek xitliene, whom she greatly resembled, though, like all the old Latin 
divinities, there was nothing anthropomorphic in what was told concerning her. Her 
name in thought to spring from the same root as mens (the mind) and monere (to warn or 
advise); and the ancient Latin scholar and critic, Yarro, regarded her as the impersona- 
tion of divine thougiit — the plan of the material universe of which Jui^iter was the 
creator, and Juuo the representative. Hence all that goes on among men, all that con- 
stitutes the development of human destiny (which is hut the expression of the divine 
idea oi' intention), is under her care. She is the patroness of arts and trades; and was 
invoked alike by poets, pfiinters, teachers, physicians, and all kinds of craftsmen. She 
also guides heroes in war; and, in fact, every wise idea, every bold act, and every use- 
ful design, owes something to the high inspiration of this virgin goddess. Her oldest 
temple at Rome was that on the Capitol, but she had another on the Aventine. Her 
festival w-as held in March, and lasted five days, from the 19th to the 23d inclusive. 

A,toexe, or PAiiT.AS Athene, the Greek goddess corresponding, as we have said, to 
the Roman Minerva, was one of the few truly grand ethical divinities of Greek myth- 
ology. Different accounts are given of her* origin and parentage, probably from the 
jumbling together of local legends ; but the best known, and in ancient times, the most 
orthodox version of the myth represented her as the daughter of Zeus and Metis. Zeus, 
we are told, when he had "attained supreme power after his victory over the Titans, 
chose for his first wife Metis (Wisdom); but being advised by both Uranus and Gsea 
{Heaven and Earth), he swallowed her, when she was pregnant with Athene. When the 
time came that Athene should have been born, Zeus felt great pains in his head, and 
caused HephiBstus (Yulcan) to split it up with an axe, when the goddess sprang forth— 
fully armed, according to the later stories. Throwing aside the thick veil of anthropo- 
morphism which conceals the significance of the myth, we may see in this account of 
Athene's parentage an effort to set forth a divine symbol of the combination of power 
and wisdom. Her father was the greatest, her mother the wisest of the gods. She is 
literally born of both, and so their qualities harmoniously blend in her. It is possible 
that the constant representation of her as a strictly maiden goddess, who had a Teal, and 
not a merely prudish antipathy to marriage, was meant to indicate that qualities like 
hers could not be mated, and that, because she was perfect, she was doomed to virginity. 
Bhe was not, however, a cold unfeeling divinity; on the contrary, she warmly and 
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actively intc nested herself in the affairs of both gods and men. She sat at the right 
hand of Zeiis, assisting him with her counsels; she helped him in his wars, and con- 
qiiei'ed Pallas and Encelados in the battles of the giants.^ She was the patroness of 
agriculture, invented the plow and rake, introduced the olive into xlttica, and (in har- 
mony with her character as the personification of active wisdom) tauglit men the use of 
almost all the implements of industry and art; and is said to have devised nearly all 
feminine employments. Philosophy, poetry, and oratory were also imder her care. 
She was the protectress of the Athenian state, was believed to have instituted the court 
of justice on Mars’ Hill (the Areiopagus). As a warlike divinity, she was tlioiiglit to 
approve of those wars only which were undertaken for the public good, and conducted 
with prudence; and thus she was regarded as the protectress in battle of those heroes 
who were distinguished as well for their wisdom as their valor. In the Trojan wars, she 
favored the Greeks — who, in point of fact, were in the right. Her worship was univa*- 
sal in Greece, and representations of her in statues, busts, coins, reliefs, and vase-paint- 
ings were and are numerous. She is always dressed, generally in a Spartan tunic, with 
a cloak over it, and wears a helmet, beautifully adorned with figures of different animals, 
the ffigis, the round Argolic shield, a lance, etc. Her countenance is beautiful, earnest, 
and thoughtful, and the whole figure majestic. 


MUfERVrilO, a t of southern Italy, in the p'ovince of Bari, called the Balmiy^of 
FucjUob, from the extensive view it commands of several cities. It stands on a fine hiM, 
and enjoys excellent air. Pop. 13,800. 

MINES, in law. In England and Ireland the crown has the right to all mines of gold 
and silver; but where these metals are found in mines of tin, copper, iron, or other baser 
metal, then the crown has only the right to take the ore at a price fixed by statute. ^ As 
a general rule, whoever is the owner of freehold land has a right to all the mines 
underneath the surface, for his absolute ownership extends to the center of the earth. 
When the land is given by will or otherwise to a tenant for life, while a third party has 
the reversion, then the tenant for life is held to be entitled not to open mines wliicli have 
never before been opened, but to carry on such as have been open, and are going mines. 
So in the case of a lease of lands for agricultural purposes, if nothing is said as to mines, 
the tenant is not entitled to open any mines, for that would be committing waste. It is 
not uncommon for one person to be owner of the surface of the land and another to be 
of the mines beneath; or several persons may be owners of different kinds nf 
mines lying above each other in the different strata. Many questions have been rais<al 
lately between railway companies and mine-owners as to their respective rights and lia- 
bilities. When a railway passes through a mining country it is general!}^ optional with 
the owner to sell to the company merely the surface of tlie lands, reserving to liimseit 
the mines beneath; and it is usually provided that, if ever the owner work "his mines so 
near to the railway as to endanger its stability, the company must have notice of that 
fact, and then, if necessary, may purchase the mines immediately under the railwav, 
.But the courts have determined that even though the owner of the land reserve ius right 
to minerafls, he is nevertheless prevented, by common law, from working the mines 
immediately under the railway, so as to endanger the use of the railway. In these mat- 
ters the law of Scotland does not at all differ, though, as to other points of the common 
law, some differences of no great importance occur. See Paterson’s Oompenimm of 
English and SaoUish Law. 

The practical working of mines and collieries in any part of Great Britain lias been 
controlled by certain recent acts of parliament, with a view to insure tlie greater safety 
of the persons working them, and to prevent the emplojnuent of women and children. 
Thus, the owners of mines are prohibited, by the mines regulation acts, 1873 (r<.‘pea.iing 
prior acts), from employing any female or boy under 10 underground. Bov.s under 16 
can only be so employed ten hours per day, and boys under 12 must attend school at cer- 
tain times. Ko owner or worker of a mine or colliery is allowed to pay the wages of tlie 
men at any tavern, public-house, heer-shop, or place of entertainment, or any ofilec or 
outhouse connected therewith. No person under 18 is to be employed at the entrance of 
any mine, to have charge of the steam-engine or windlass, or other machinery and tackle 
fo;“ letting down and bringing up the men. Inspectors are appointed by govej'ument for 
th3 express purpose of visiting mines, and seeing that the statutes are complied with, 
statutes in question now apply not only to coal-mines and collieries, b\it to metal - 
mines of all kinds. Whenever an inspector, on examination, finds anvthirn^ 
dangerous or defective in the mine, he is bound to give notice to the owner, so that it 
may be amended. In case of accidents occurring in the mine, caused by explosion, and 
resulting in loss of life or bodily injury, the owner is bound, within twenty-four hours 
tliereatter, to send notice to the secretary of state, and to the district inspector of mines 
specifying the probable cause of the accident. 

MINES, MhjItaby, constitute at once one of the most important departments in mili- 
tary engineering, and a very formidable accessory both in the attack and defense of for- 
ti esses. A military mine consists of a gallery of greater or less length, run from some 
point of safety under an opposing work, or under an area over which an attacking force 
must paas, and terminating in a chamber which, being stored with gunpowder can be 
exploded at the critical moment. Mines are of great use to the besiegers in tlie overthrow 
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rti/gSper wwSfthealsMSeoIum the besieged in undermining 

-men very great-is its moral influence 
advance witli* 
' nO cross ffroiind 

, . ^ ^ — iJuvver 01. avertmo- tiip be daslied to destnietion 

of mines was very ancieiit, and merely conSsted in nKt employment 
oi towns by passing beneath tlie defelses but this soon entrance to the interior 


■;,/ passing beneath the defenses* hot thia or 

suetuiss being ^^lose of intnxiueL<>'^i bodv^^ f ux 

tile mine. i he next use occurred durinS the besieged discovered 

llic iniimrswent no further than beneiSh the will was more destructive, 

tied the wall, say for about 100 w *t?. *en diverged to either side, and 
r-proDs; and t.iiouo >.,n. the process, the wall was sustained 


lUHica’milun 


K,- 4 iioum iUO reet. Diirin 

hjy ‘JJ>d,K*r-j)rops; and these being iiltimatelv set nn vvajs sugtaiuea 

who Imd nwiuted tJie opportunity ruSed in at the ht^ besiegers, 

iK-ces.sO,ate(i those of a<Jhc.se, which obtained in medtevtftimJJ“®,of “toes of atfasc* 
coun/eriiuiifH." The earliest ®“ee kept 

nee of thi' <i®to“®e consisted of a gaiieh 


•surrounding the fort in advance of the defense consisted of a gallery 

ery.” htooin this the garSTwobf m^i to- “ envelope-gaf 
ienes, whence they could obtain warnlnii ot iV^ tributary gal- 


iefics, whence they foul'd 'obTinwarUn^^ branches oi 

winch they succeeded, at times, in overthrowtal th?^?«“iS miners, and°by 

iiesieger-s. ’ o'^“«irowmg the battering-i-ams or towers of the 

Kui'::ur"“^S introduction of gunpowder into 

I Ins occurred lu l.'jOfl, at tlie^Me4 of the S^UeTlo “stance of 

a f reiicli garrison had succeeded inholdino- fortiivoo oyo, in the bay of Naples, which 
and Noiipolitan forces. At length a Snauisli „„„* ^??5? t*'® combined Spanish 

into the rock, which he stored with nowdei- wi,Btir,f Navarro, devised a gallery 

the rock ami many of the besieoed into dm In - ‘"l ?fP‘ 9 ®ton, hurling portions oi 
I'lace. At ouee flie use of S Vattod sn - ^ ™“®toate capture of the 

l.le were thei .soou considered tlmtil throughout Europe; and so irresisti- 

mine, to invite ihe besieged to in-speertt w hh twtw*) f^® 

Htirreruier. Defence soon availed itself of thp npwn mduemg* the latter at once to 

lery as a base, ran siiiall "teS^ 

a.j>proach of the enemy’s saDoers— lik cliicctions, to ascertain by hearing the 

'/oiU.al distance of 00 feet. Small ohaiNTpu a practiced ear, at a liori- , 

fac(‘ distiirlianee, ble w in the inmwmhinfp o- n without creating siir-l' 

Thus eoinmenced a system gallery and buried the sappers in its ?mns ' 

coumge. in w clOhe greatest risk and 

in such II .system, thTbSnt tf .1 of being suffocated. Of course, 


trench w-is conineiwi "toVno?;,'"'-"’ to® g^cis by an open zi<rzav 

-tnu I ;y BS 1 ti 0 “ a most imeertain subterranean advance. The Prewg 

tliiit the xplosiou of a verv advantage to the attack, by demonstrating 

tile hii.yrintii of defensive ^m'inls' effected ftldStructi^^of^^^^ 
piZi-etf"! n-- toe hostilfrvauc^^^ AlthougrtfrpbSarv 

n itol lhw -' fff feet, The most frequent Ck^is the ‘W 

h7,' sV.m, ,-t 7 S •' ^ “ ®0“stoered the easiest for the miner, 

abo" .ili ’ is yS ‘’'"‘i to request are his shovel, pickaxe, and, 

•icccssm' .s V 1 ,; • ‘*® .l*a.s besides a baiTow, a small wagon, a lamp, and other 

acce suncs. A^ he juivancos, it is necessary to line Ms srallerv always th^ tm-k 
ami almost always at the sides. This he does either by frames—wMcb resemble dofS- 
mm<*s, aiici .serve to nhain hoilzontal planks or ^‘ sheeting ” in position against the earth 

Uu .i ts':Jn(T ton'"' Wi fre usedAo form 

er h mr vL advance one foot and a half 

pt r iiom , u bile \utli li nines, the progress is barely more than half that amount 

ihi^ /; >V] circular opening on the surface is called the crater; 

tht lint oj kmt im^tance is the perpendicular from the charge to the surface; the hMf- 
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diameter of the crater is its radius; and the radius of explosion is a line from the charge 
to the edge of the crater, on the hypotlienuse of the triangle, the revolution of wincii 
'would form the cone. When the diameter equals the line of least resistance, the crater 
is called a one-lined crater; when it doubles that line, a two-lined crater; and so on. The 
common mine for ordinary operations is the two-lined crater; and for this the charge of 
powder should — in ground of average weight and tenacity— be in pounds a number equal 
to one-tenth of the cube of the line of least resistance in feet , for example, at a depth of 
18 ft., the charge should consist of 583 pounds. In surcharged mines, or globes of com- 
pression, as introduced by Belidor, vastly greater charges are employed, and craters of 
six lines are sometimes produced. The rules, in these cases, for computing the charges 
vary exceedingly, according to different engineers, and in every case are very compli- 
cated. Pre'vious to the explosion, the gallery is filled up behind the charge,^ or tamped, 
with earth, sand-bags, etc,, to prevent the force of the powder wasting itself in the mine. 
This tamping must extend backwards for one and a half or twice the length of tlie lino 
of least resistance. The mine is commonly fired by means of a powder-hose, com po.<e<i 
of strong linen, inclosed in a wooden pipe laid carefully through the tainpiug, or !)y 
wires from a voltaic battery. ^ ^ . 

In the system of countermines the magistral gallery is immediately wit In u the wall or 


lery from which radiate the listeners. To prevent the enemy’s advances, these listeners 
should not be more than about 54 feet apart. Besides listening, they are used for aggrt'S- 
sive purposes, such as diiving branches and blowing in or np hostile works. Modmrn 
engineers object to the envelope-gallery, as affording too good a base to the enemy, siiouid 
he obtain possession of it; and either dispense with it altogether, or merely retain it in 
short sections. At suitable points among the mines, small magazines for tools and 
powder are foimed; and at about every 30 yards, loopholed doors of great strength arc 
made, to stop the advance of an enemy, should he break into the galleries. 

In the course of their excavations, hostile miners frequently meet, or approach within 
a few feet. It becomes, then, merely a question of time which shall destroy the other; 
shells, pistols, pikes, and petards, as well as small mines, being used with murderous 
effect."- , ^ 

Provision is made for pumping foul air out of mines; but such military works are in 
general badly ventilated. 

MINGHETTI, Cayaliekb Marco, a distinguished Italian writer and statesman, and 
for a time jnime minister of Italy, was born at Bologna, on Noy. 8, 1818. He belonged 
to an opulent commercial family, and on the termination of his studies, entered on^ an 
extensive continental tour, with the object of closely investigating the political, social, 
and economical institutions of Prance, Germany, and more especially of Britain. On hi? 
return from traveling, he published his maiden essay, inculcating^ the great commercial 
advantages of free trade, as existing in England, and espousing with warmth the econo- 
mical view’-s of Kichard Cobden. In 1846 Minghetti opened his political career by start ing 
a journal of liberal tendencies, soon after the advent of Pius IX. to power; in 1847 he 
was elected member of the Gonsulta delle Mname, and in 1848 became minister of pulfiic 
works. Having speedily lost faith in papal progression, Minghetti withdrew from office, 
and joined the army of Char es Albert in Lombardy, where he w^as w^armly received by 
the king, and appointed capta n. After the battle of Goito he w^as promoted major; anil 
for his braver}’’ in the engagement of Custoza, he received from the king the cross of the 
knights of St. Maurizio. On the conclusion of the war, Minghetti resumed his .study of 
political economy, and gained the confidence of Cavour, by whom h« w’as consult ed 
during the conferences of Paris. He subsequently became secretary for foreign uiTairs, 
and only resigned with Cavour on the peace of Villafranca. Minglietli became minister 
of the interior in 1860, and premier in ite. On leaving the ministry, he w’ent as ambas.'^a 
dor to London in 1868, and was subsequently, for a short time, niinisler of agriculture. 
In 1873 he became premier of a new ministry. His ( hief w’^ork is Della Econonvia pubhlka 
e delle sue Attinenze con la morale, e Gal diritto (1859). 

MINGRE'LIA, the name of a division of Russia in Asia, on the Black .sea; iiartly 
bounded by Circassia; ^,600 sq.m. ; pop., 240,000. It is a rugged, mountainous country, 
but, in the southern part, fertile slopes lie along the river Ilion, the most Importain, 
stream in this part of Russia. Extensive forests of valuable timber cover the mountain^, 
and there are mines of copper, some of which are worked; gold has also been ffuuul 
The country is peopled by Georgians; not, how’ever, of as tine a type as those \vho 
inhabit the Caucasus. Itwas formerly a part of Georgia, and, at a later period, vi'n^ 
ruled by native princes; one of whom, in 1867, ceded his rights to Russia, on being paid 
the sum of 1,000,000 roubles. Mingrelia was the ancient (iolchis, wliere was the inythi 
cal golden fleece, in pursuit of which occurred the expedition of the Argonauts (q. v. ). 1 1 
was also the birth-place of Medea. The productions are tobacco, niaize, rice, wool 
honey, and wine. Silk is manufactured to some extent, 

. MINHO. See Entre Douro e Minho 
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fearing the iiortiiern boundary of the contiDuing its course, and 

Atlantic Oceirn. Its length, eidusive whSi Mmho,_it falls into the 

small emit 3;:j m. above its moiitli, is 130 m., and it is navigable for 

the practice of ombeUkhiiig mamiscriXbofl's^ portmts on a small scale, originated in 
As tl,e initial IctUn-s trcnri ' a OF. 

Wiis e-xpressed by the iow-Latin verb miniaw thp*t o^ illumination 

small inctures iutroduccd. After the itiveir-nn^M'*^® mimitum was applied to the 
art entered on a new phase- copies in smaltrlinb engraving, this delicate 

be in considerable rc.iuest knd celebrated pictures came to 

portraits that a miniature in’ponnlai- iniiir,’ A' ose such a demand for miriiature- 
< rail. •> Boon after th^bi.b-oduS mSr-ob ‘“b *° “a very small por- 

skill in Ilolboiufb 1498 rP 

scUled in l^ondon,his w; rkshad exqmsite miniatures, and having 

works of XieholasnilUm-d h arEleter 1547 fit qi “tiye talent. Th% 

Isatic Oliver (h. 1,530. d. lOlb wL emnlove.Thbd® ^ Md in high estimation, 

auistied rharaclers of flie tjme hk wbtbb “°®* the distin- 

t'VuctlUiui- ‘indbissf M ^ f ® remarkable for careful and elaborate 

iSii'ivfSSS 

hb’!bh;b;f'-rblblfinb?harte^^^^^^ 

>on 1 v ^ ■' dt i,<itt (l lu Butam; but it lias received a severe check sinceiihotno-- 

t'd^nt ’ in l/f-'*- . and most of the artists of the present time who exercised the?r 

i : , b l»-“Sies of painting A.bto ediS 

V f wl bS b "®®d body-colors, that is cSorfSd 

iivI'b laetwiodbvSIll’';!®'"^ “‘i? continued till a compSi 

luted ' ^T‘Jnv ivory, fixed on card-board with gum, were substi- 

tuted. Udii} ot the old miniature-painters worked with oil-colors on small olotPQ nf 

n cilbTtvb ,:bp': for vellum Csparemtolo'^^e 

t, ! . 1 . V ' b''“ds, and other delicate portions of the picturef the ooaaue colors 

arl hts been hroii'Vi 'to’ihc hhH,l' present century, in which the 

Vur wbh I rAten nn rrf ^ the practice has been to execute the entire 

1 .! 1./ ? • cxtcpiioii ot the iugli lights m white drapery, with transnarent rnlnr« 

, 1 il>o p-neral jiraotiee is to draw the picture very faintly and delicately w-itli a 

saiilc-Innr pem-d using a neutral tint composed of cobllt anfhZed sS The 

loiiluVninr m n r .“f V"' f carnatos oTisLSs. com! 

-r m ( bmnhl -f • i' " ^ P''T S''adHalIy introduced. The drapery and back- 

m ’*v‘‘ t'C.fi'yly Wiislind m, and tlie whole work is then brought out bv hatch- 

forms -b'.l’w-l'.i 1“®®. Of .strokes, which the artist must accommodate to the 

i™t . 1 '■ ' ‘^oiunished in size as the work progresses. Stippling, or dotting, 

nrrnbf -r /I'h partioularly in early times; but the latest masters of t& 

ilxccnlilYiu tiulnnS masters, Perugino, for instance. 

ill \Y^criY’ <hMYn'.!‘bv *® a™y as a volunteer, and served 

!. 1 v'”- ^Vil campaigns. He was made c.-ipt. in 1849, and in 1853 was 

.ippomn-d by Amnk-on Hi. wuponniendent of the school of ordnance at Vincennes In 
18..h lie i<‘sig-ni.-d mis post, and was appointed by the Egyptian government to siiperin- 
' '.'‘‘“luiacloiy ol arms and a school of gunnery at Cairo. His invention of the 
Mum i-ilh; was miulo about 183-3, and adopted by the Pi-ench government. It was the 
tii.s inactmal uitrodiicUou of the principle of expansion in tlie manufacture of firearms 
UJU.i ?o luc buihd ji ])r(>oision und range previously unknown to gunnery. 

MTE IM, the name of one of the notes in modern music, the value of whiclx is the half 
ot a sumibnn'i'. ^ hxic xicui 


MpiMS (Lai. fmtres mmrmi, least brethren), so called, in token of still greater 
jinnufity, by contrast with the f mtres minores, or lesser brethren of St. Francis of Assisi 
(q.y. ), an order of the Koman Catholic church, founded by another St. Francis a native 
ol 1 aula, a small town of Calabria, about the middle of the X5th century. Francis had 
as a boy, entered the Franciscan order; but the austerities of that rale failed to 
ills ardor, mid on his return from a pilgrimage to Rome and Assisi, he founded, in 1453 
an as,^ocna.tiori of hermits of St. Francis, who first lived in separate cells, hut eventually 
wer{‘ unit<‘d in the eonyentual life in 1474, and established in several places in Calabria 
ami Sicily. Francis was also invited into France by Louis XI., and founded houses of 
his^ ordc'r at Ainboise and at Plessis-les-Tours. In Spain the brethren took the name of 
*• Faflua’s of Victory,” in memory of the recovery of ifialaga from the Moors, which was 
a>('rib(al to tlndr prayers. It wa.s not till very nkir the close of the life of Francis that 
h«* drow up the ndo of his order. It is exceedingly austere, ’ the breihren debarred 
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the use not only of meat, but of eggs, butter, cheese, and milk. Kotwithstandiiig its 
severity, this institute attained considerable success ; its houses, soon alter Ihe^ death of 
Francis (150^), numbering no fewer than 450. It has reckoned several distinguished 
scholars among its members; but in latter times the order has tallen into decay, being 
now limited to a few houses in Italy, the chief of which is at lioine. ihe superiors of 
convents in this order are called by the curious name of coTveeto?', the general being styleci 
geiWTCblis co 7 'T 6 cto 7 ‘. A. corresponding order of females had its origin about the same time, 
but this order also has fallen into disuse. 

MWIMQ is a general term for the underground opendions by wliieii the vaiioiH 
metals and other minerals are procured. It has been practiced to some extent troin the 
remotest times, as is proved by the reference to it in the 2Stli cliapter ol uiebo dv ui Job. 
In its proper sense, the art was certainly known to the ancient Piienician.-' rjgjp- 
tians, and also to the Greeks and Romans. Mining operations were carried on in liriiain 
by the latter at the time of the Roman conquest. After the Norman conquest Jews, 
and, at a later time, Germans were largely employed in our mines, [he iutreKiuction 
of gunpowder as a blasting material in 1620, led the way to many improvements m nmi- 
ing; so also did the introduction of powerful engines for pumping wat(a*, about liu.' 
beginning of the 18th century. „ , . , . , o i , 

There are two principal methods of mining; one of which is adopted where the mine- 
ral occurs in veins or lodes, as copper and lead ore ; and the other where the mineral occu i s 
in more or less parallel beds, as coal. Mining in alluvial deposits is a third methuu 
largely practiced in the gold regions of California and Australia, and includes tiie no\'ei 
process of “ hydraulic mining.’' 

In mines like those of Cornwall and Devonshire, where most of the copper and tiri t)i 
Great Britain, and also some of the lead, are obtained, the ores occur in veins iilling 
cracks or fissures in the rocks. Such veins are termed lodes, to distinguisii tlu'ni Irouj 
veins of quartz and other non-metallic minerals. Lodes are very irregular in size, and in 
the directions they take, though they usually follow one general line. 

A lode consists of a main or “champion” lode and branches, called feeders, moots, 
mdsMngs. Mineral veins sometimes extend for several miles througli a country; !)Ut 
they expand and contract so much, and split up into so many branches, that it i^^per- 
liaps nncertain whether the same lode has ever been traced for more than a inile. veins 
seldom deviate more than 45 degrees from a perpendicular line, and descend to iiiiknown 
depths. They penetrate alike stratified and unstratiflnd rocks. Those veins which rim 

e. and w. have been observed to be the most productive. 

Fig. 1 shows a section of a Cornish mine across the lodes 1, 1, 1, 1; a is the engine- 
shaft, in which are the pumps and the ladders for ascent and descent; h, h are '/rhim- 

shafts for raising the ore, which 
is done by means of 'buckets, ^flie 
adit, or day-level, is a long passage 
to which the water of the mine Is 
pumped up and conveyed away. 
Some adits, are made to traverse 
several mines. The great adit: 
which drains the mines of Gleonap 
and Redruth, in Corinvall, is 3(1 in. 
long.' x\.t c, e, are cross cuts, by 
which the w^orkings on the difer- 
ent lodes are connected. 

ii horizontal section in 1lie di- 
rection of a lode would , sliow tlie 
horizontal galler,ies, termed 'keek, 
which are driven upon the lode?, 
and small uprigld; sliafts, 'callec,:l 
winces. Levels are generally alioiit 
ten fatiioms (60 ft.') apart. Iliey 
are rare].y perpendicular ■ a!.) 0 've 
each ot.her, as tliey follow t,he in- 
clination of the vein. In the sec- 
tion, the riclier portions of the lode, 
termed “ hunches,” are shuwu 
shaded; and wliere these have 
been removed, and their place filled with rubbish, angular fragments nm 
seated. This is necessary to prevent the sides of workings froin falling in. The 
bottom of the engine-shaft is the lowest portion of tlie mine. It; is cnWvd the 
sump, and is the place where the water from the various levels and workings 
collects, in order to be pumped up to the adit. The galleries and shafts Vn 
an extensive mine are very numerous, making it altogether aVery complicated afTair, 
The shafts, however, have all distinct names, and the levels are known hv their depth in 
fathoms, so that particular places are as easily found as streets in a town. The under- 
ground woi‘l5:ings of the Consolidated mines, which are the largest in Cornwall, being a 



Fig. 1.— Cross-section of a Cornish Mine. 
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lode between onr[eTC?md^'ano«te the^^nerufu if'’ ™ '"'“Wng out the 

tiirow down the ore than to raise it im it being easier to 

witii Olay to the side of the minT fflf took ® stuck 

some wedges where the vein is soft and friable' huh t i *1 Pick, a hammer, and 

bhistiug, in which case he uses h W or generally hard enough to require 

and sierniiiing the hole which is made Thp nfp smaller tools lor cleaning 

again, it may be only a few inches*thick and wMt worth working; 

of extracting it. xhee oT four f ® I'eP^y labSr 

voims. In extensive mines, portions oft^e me f fe h "f several kinds of 

to furnish a steady supply when other nartss ^ l^l^ere left in the lode, so as 

and when they are afteri^rds removed^ the operatifrfftln*''®! a''® ei/es, 

mine. ’ ^ ^ pteking out the e^es of the 

healiii of the mhers!*kstilffa?fely destructive to the 

set ^^•ith a slope. There is a Satform l 25 ft. long, and 

hole ill it leading to the next laddm beneath ^ 

deep, so that it takes the Sner an bnm tf . ®°“® the Cornish mines are half a mile 
vrork; most of the journey beino- acoomnlisheff on surface after he is done with his 

UorilS StoS”j ?7 ‘S “'f””"" ■“ •< 'll* 0~P 

r,E sriFHFf fy™ szs “i 

srKSr™”'^ 

the second step up to the level ofThfthhd ^^“tfeShd, to®vhi4 ne\f cro^“e? 

pta “• ’■*» «<« 

Sopie of the Cornish pumping-engines are very large and powerful. The cylinder of 
if With the expenditure of one bushel of coal, 

4n f Jw ft. high; this is called its “duty." It lifts nearly 

800 gallons of water per minute, and its cost was about £8,000 

.vu. t the miners are divided into two classes: one of them called tnhiters 

T contract of a portion of the lode; the other called iuimen, who 

aic employed m smhmg shafts, driving levels, etc. 

A detailed analysis of one of the largest Cornish copper mines, published some years 
xSa m A P^’oduced, in round numbers, 16,000 tons of ore, realizing 
£90,000, and yielding a net profit of about £16,000. It employed about 700 miners, 800 
liiOorens, 800 boys, and 800 wmmen and girls. The cost for coal was £1800- for malle- 
£1800; for foundry castings, £3,000; for ropes, £1000; for candles 
U8U0; for gunpowder, £3,000; and for timber, nearly £3,000. The last mines resiila- 
tif.)n acts were passed in 1873 (amended in 1875). See Mines in Law. ^ 

Minhifj for 6h«^.--Tlie minerals of the carboniferous formation, at least those wdiich 
occur ill beds or strata, as coal and clay ironstone, are mined, as has been already said, 
in a dilTei'cnt way from metallic veins. OrigiuaHy deposited in a horizontal povsition,’ 
lin.y IntvejKicn so altered by movements in the earth’s crust, that they are rarely found 
now . They are more generally found lying in a kind of basin or trough, with many 
minor undulations and dislocations. But however much twdsted out of their original 
position, tlie difTenmt seams, more or less, preserve their parallelism, a fact of great ser- 
vic(‘ to the miner, since beds of shale, or other minerals, of a known distance from a coal 
seam, are often exposed when the coal itself is not, and so indicate wdiere it may be 
found 

^ The. great progress made of late years in the science of geology has made us so 
miniiudy acquainted with all the rock formations above and heloiv the coal measures, 
timt it is no%v a comparatively easy matter to determine whether, in any given spot, 
coal inay or niay not he found. Nevertbeless, lai-ge sums are still occasional^, as they 
have in past times been very frequently, wasted in the fruitless search for coal, where 
tile ehanicter of the rocks indicates formations far removed from coal -hearing strata. 

XHien there are good grounds for supposing that coal is likely to be found in any 
particular locality, before a pit is sunk the preliminary process of ‘‘boring” (q.v.) is 
resf>rtcd to, in order to determine w^hetber it actually does exist there, and if in quantity 
sufficient to make the mining of it profitable. The usual mode of “ winning ” or reach- 
ing the coal is to sink a perpendicular shaft; but sometimes a level or cross-cut mine 
and at other times an inclined plane or “dook,” is adopted. Before the introduction of 



pumping-engines, all coal-workings were drained by means of a level mine called 
leml, driven from the lowest available point on the surface, and no coal could be wrought 
at a lower depth than this, because there were no means of removing the water. 

When the shaft has been sunk to the necessary depth, a level passage, called the dip- 
head, or o7iam-leml, is first driven on each side, which acts as a roadway or passage, and, 
at the same time, as a drain to conduct tlie water, which accumulates in the workings, 
by means of a gutter on one side, to the lodgment at the bottom of the shaft. This 
level is the lowest limit of the workings in the direction of tiie dip, and f rom it the 
coal is worked out as far as is practicable along the rise of the strata. Tliere are twm 
principal methods of mining the coal. One is termed the ‘Cpost-aiid-stall” or “stoop- 

and-rooin” system, and is used for 
I thick seams; the other is called the 

j A J L ‘Mong-wair\system, and is jidopted 

f for seams under 4 ft. ill thickness. 

I' I r| In a mine wrought on the }){jst-aii<i- 

i I I I g stall plan, the coal is taken out in 

“ J SSf- ' 3 intersected a similar series of 

1^ passages at nglit ^angles. 

^ way, are left for tlie support* of the 

“roof” of the seam. Larger stoops 
ffl bottom of the sliaft, in 

IS order to secure greater stability 

» there. There is a niodilKai 

« called the ‘ ‘ boa^rd-and-pillar’' method, 

stoops or pillars are removed aito- 
^ getlier, after wliicli the roof falls in, 

and forms a mass of ruins, termed 
a “goaf,” 

The Img-imU system consists' in 
extracting the entire seam of coal 
at the lirst working, the overlying’* 

I ^ strata 'being supported by tl:ie w*aste 
rock from the roof of the woi-kings. 
It is necessaiy, however, lo leave 
large' stoops at the bottom of tlie 
shaft for its' support, as in tlie s'l'.oo|:>- 
and-room method. In lone:- wall 
® workings, roads of a proper lieighl. 

“ and width require to be made for 

communication with ■ the different 
parts of the mine. 

The collier’s usual mode of ex- 
tracting the coal from its bed Is this: 
Witli a llglit pick, he undercuts the 
coal-seam, ..tecbiiieally termed “ iiol- 
ing,” for 3 or 3 ft. inwards, and 
then, liy driving in wedges at lo|> 
of the seam, he brcak> av;a\' the 
portion w'hich has been iioled. Iffa'St- 
ing is occasionally, but not often re- 
sorted to. For the past,, ten' years, 
machines, some .for “ holing”'* only „ 
and others for both “ holing bind hew- 

Fig.a._VerHcal Section of the Shaft of a Coal-pit, with ih"n‘ 

a Detached Portion, showing a Miner at work on the ih(y usually work 

Coal Seam. with compressed air, but sometimes 

with steam or wateT. It is still pre- 
mature, however, to express any decided opinion as to tlaur etliraency as compared 
with hand-labor. The coal, when separated from its bed, is ])ut on tubs or hut dies, 
which are generally drawn by horses, hut sometimes by engine-power, along the roads 
to the bottom of the shaft, and hoisted to the snrfa(*e. 

The shaft is perhaps the most important portion of a coal-pit, and tlie principal parts 
of one are shown in fig. 2. The upper part shows the ])it-hend arrangfunents, tin* (arntral 
part shows the force-pump, etc., and the lower part shows the pil-b(itu>m arrarenanimts 
To make the section complete, the reader must imagine a great d<*pth to inu-rvem* at 
the pps A and B. There are four divisions in this shaft: the two c< nt<*r nn(‘s ,/ are 
used for sending up and down the men and the coal; tlui om* on (he ri-dit <i(ie b 


Fig. 2.— Vertical Section of the Shaft of a Coal-pit, with 
a Detached Portion, showing a Miner at work on the 
Coal Seam. 
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contains the pump; and the remaining one on the left, e, is for withdrawing the vitiated 
air irom the mine, and has usually a furnace at the bottom of it. In some pits a special 
sliait IS applied to the ventilation, for which mechanical contrivances, suchnsventilatinff 
partially introduced. Since the dreadful accident at the Hartley 
Oolliery, lE^ January, 1862, caused by the beam of the engine breaking and closing 
up the shaft, an act of parliament has been passed making it imperative to have two 
ghafts, or at least two outlets, to every coal-mine, as a means of escape, in ease of an acci- 
dent to one of them. 

The cages d, by which the colliers ascend and descend, are also used for raising 
the coal. They me merely square plats of timber, with rails across thorn, for the con- 
venience of running oft and on the coal-hutches, e, and with a light iron frame, by which 
they are suspended to a flat wire-rope. On each cage there are iron clasps, which slide 
up and down on guide-rods. In the figure, two miners are shown standing on one 
cage at the bottom of the shaft, and the other is at the top, with a coal-hutch upon it. 
The accidents resulting from the raising and lowering of the cages are numerous; many 
of them happen by the carelessness of the engine-man in not stopping the cage when 
it reaches the mouth of the pit, and so allowing it to be upset by over-winding. Many 
accidents also happen from the rope breaking. To prevent this, numerous “^‘safety- 
cages” have been invented, most of which depend on the action of a spring, whicla is held 
^in a certain position while the cage is suspended by the rope; but should the latter snap,^ 
"*1116 spring is suddenly relieved, and tlien grasping the guide-rods, prevents the cage from 
falling. Other safety cages act by levers and clutches, but it is still disputed whether 
there is, on the whole, a decided advantage in using any of them, since they are all liable 
to get out of order. The man-engine, although not used in British collieries, is adopted 
in several on the continent, and is certainly the safest way of putting up and down men 
ill a pit. 

The steam-engine, works the pumps, in this case by a direct action, the pump-rods 
being attached to the piston-rod. The engine also winds up the cages, one of which 
ascends while the other descends — the barrel and other arrangements for which are shown 
in the figure. 

The proper ventilation of any mine, but especially of a coal mine, is of very great 
importance. It clears the mine of the dangerous gases, fire-damp and foul-damp, dries 
the subterranean roadways, and furnishes the miners with a supply of pure air. Some 
idea of the general mode of ventilating a mine will be obtained by referring to Fig. 3, 
where the arrows pointing downward indicate the dotoneast and the arrows point- 
ing upward, the upcast one. A number of doors and stops secure the traveling of the 
current in a proper direction, so as to reach the furthest recesses of the mine. It then 
returns by the upcast shaft, where, as has been alreadj^ stated, it is usual to keep a fur- 
nace burning, to aid in withdrawing the impure air. It is very difficult, how^ever, to 
secure efficient ventilation tlirougli all the zigzag windings of a mine ; hence the frequent 
and sometimes terrible explosions of fire-damp, or light carbureted hydrogen, which 
explodes when mixed with a certain proportion of atmospheric air; hence, also, the occa- 
sional accumulation of foul-damp (carbonic acid) in some pits, which sufi'ocates any one 
breathing it. This deadly gas is always produced in large quantity by an explosion of 
fire-damp, and chokes many who have survived the violence of the explosion. Many 
conieries are so free of fire-damp, that the miners work with naked lights, but in others 
it is necessary to use the safety lam|v(q.v.). 

Besides the already mentioned sources of accident, there is the sudden falling-in of 
pieces from the roof of the workings. The following summary, made up from H. M. 
inspector’s returns, shows the number of lives lost, in proportion to the quantity of coal 
raised: 


Total tons of mineral raised in Great Britain for the year 1876. 

Total number of lives lost in 1876, 

Average tons of mineral raised to each life lost 


148,989,885 

933 

159,688 


To show the magnitude of some of the large coal-mines, it may be stated that the 
Hetton colliery, in Durham, yields 800,000 tons in the year, employs about 1000 men and 
800 bovs underground, and 800 people at the surface. The Monkwearniouth pit, near 
Newcastle, is 1900 ft. deep, and its face-workings are 3 m. from the bottom of the shaft. 
Rosebridgc colliery, near Wigan, has the deepest shaft in England, being nearly 3,500 
ft. deep. The sinking of some of the more difficult shafts has cost from £50,000 to 
£100,000 each. 


MININD. See Apfbkdix. 


MINING- CORPORATIONS, companies incorporated under national, state, or colo- 
nial law, to mine for the precious metals or other minerals. Such companies are some- 
times ])ermittecl also to manufacture, or to do a milling or reduction business, in connec- 
tion with mining; or to engage in transportation- — as of coal from the mine to the market.. 
Mining property is held by purchase and absolute ownership, or by lease, In_the 
Dominion of Canada leases are granted by the queen, _ and a royalty on the yield paid to 
the government. The number of mining companies in the United States in good stand- 
iiw reported on Jan. 1, 1881, was 313, divided as followsas to the location of the mines: 
(California 37, Colorado 80, Montana 4, Dakotah 11, North Carolina 5, Nevada 31, An- 


lUintijster. 
^ Bipnistry. 
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zona 15, Maryland 1, Utah 11, New York 1, Georgia S, Michigan 6, Mexico 3,^Arkansa* 

2, Kew Mexico 1, Virginia 3. These mining propei’ties were capitalized in the sum of 
1931,000,000. As an illustration of the extent to which mines were over-capitalized, it 
may he mentioned that the market-value of the properties of 95 of these mines capitalized, 
in 1745,000,000, estimated on the selling prices of the varioxis stocks, was (in round riiim- 
hers) $60,000,000, or eight per cent of the capital; amounting to the fact that the stocks 
in question were at the time when the figures were procured selling* on the mining-stock 
exchange of New York city at the discount of 92 per cent. 

MINISTEE, a public functionary who has the chief direction of any department in a 
state. See Ministry. Also the delegate or representative of a sovereign at a foreigii 
court to treat of affairs of state. Every independent state has a right to send public 
ministers to, and receive them from, any other sovereign state with which it desires to 
preserve relations of amity. Semi-sovereign states have generally been considered not 
to possess thjQjm legaMonis, unless when delegated to them by the state on wliicli they are 
dependent. The right of confederated states to send public ministers to eacls othei*, or 
to foreign states, depends on the nature and constitution of the union liy which limy are 
hound together. The constitution of the United Provinces of the Low Countrk;s and of 
the old German empire preserved this right to the individual states or princes, as do the 
present constitutions of the Geiman empire and Swiss confederation. The consliliiricm 
of the United States either gi’eatly modifies or entirely lakes away tijeJ?/.'j of, 

each individual state. Every sovereign state has a right to receive public ininistm's fr^nn 
other powers, unless where obligations to the contrary have been entered into by tr(*aty. 
The diplomatic usage of Europe recognizes three orders of ministers. Ministers of the 
first order possess the representative character in the highest degree, represenfing tlje 
state or sovereign sending them not only in the particular affair.s Avitli whieb tbey an; 
charged, but in other matters: they may claim the same honors as woiild belong to tindr 
constituent, if present. This first class of diplomatic agents includes papal legates and 
nuncios, and ambassadors ordinary and extraordinaiy. A princi])le of reciprocity is 
recognized in the class of diplomatic agents sent. States enjoying the honors of royalty- 
send to each other ministers of the first class; so also in some cases do th(.>se state.s which 
do not enjoy them; but it is said that no state enjoying such honors can receive ministers 
of the first class from those who are not possessed "of them. 

Ministers of the second and third order have not the same strictly representative char- 
acter; their x’epresentation is not held to go beyond the affairs with which they are 
charged. They are, however, the natural protectors of the subjects of the state? or coj'mtry 
sending them inthe country to which they are sent Ministers of the second class include 
envoys, whether these are simply so styled, or denominated envoys extraordinary, and 
also ministers plenipotentiary. The third class of ministers does not diff<?r from the 
second in the degree of their representative character, but only in the diversity of Ilnur 
dignity, and the ceremonial with which they are received. This cla.ss comprehlmds mi bl- 
isters, ministers resident, ministers- charges d’affaires, such consuls as ai*e jiosse.ssed of a 
diplomatic character, and those charges d ’affaires who are sent to eourbs to wliich it is 
not wished to send agents with the title of minister. Ministers of the tliird class have, 
for the most part, no letters-credential from the sovereign, and are aecnulited only by 
letters to the foreign minister or secretary of the country"^ to which they are sent. 

Besides these orders of ministers, there are other diplomatic agents occasionally r(?cog- 
nized — as deputies sent to a congress or confederacy of states, aiid commissioners" smit fo 
settle territorial limits or disputes concerning jurisdiction. These are generally considered 
to enjoy the privileges of ministers of the second and third order. 'IMinistom-UH'dialors 
are ministers sent by two powers, between which a dispute has arisen, to a foiTign {aanl, 
or congress, where a third power, or several powers, have, with tlie Cfmserit of the tivo 
powers at variance, offered to mediate between them. 

Diplomatic agents, except, as already mentioned, those of the third class, arc ac‘cred- 
ited by a letter to the sovereign of the country to which they are sent. The leticr of cn^- 
deuce is usually dispatched under a i.e., a seal wliicb does not close tlie 

letter; or else, in addition to the principal letter, an authenticated copy is sent, which the 
diplomatic agent on his arrival presents to the minister or secretarv for foreinn affairs, as 
Ms right to demand an audience of the sovereign; the original is presentt'd to the sov- 
ereign. Ministers sent to a congress or diet have usually no cindcntials, but. merclv a 
full power, of which an authenticated copy is delivered' into the hands of a directing 
minister, or ministermediator. A minister of the first elas^ is received to bolli public 
and private audiences by the sovereign to wdiom he is accredit! d ; a inniist< r of the second 
class generally to private audiences only. Diplomatic agents are entitl(‘d to condud 
negotiations either directly With the sovereign, or wdtli the minister or secretary for for- 
eign affairs. The latter course is the more usual, and generally the more convmn^mt. 

The title excellency” has since the peace of Westphalia fieen accorded to all diplo- 
matic agents of the first class; and in some courts it is extended to ministers of the 
second class, or at least those sent by the great powers. See Ambassadok, Envoy, Con- 
sul. Under Ambassador the immunities and privileges enjoyed by dipiomatic uf^enta 
.are explained. V ® 

MINISTER, Christian. See Clergy, anfe. 
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fiystem^S^g to^eMrI?e^<UpCwac^fSio™ DiPLoirATic. By the Amorican 

tain immunities and privile<'-es- beino- entmwrf'i?" Permitted cer- 

ceded exemption from the° oner^^ £ “excellency,” aiul con- 

envoys of the rank of ambassadors' nerminentlvio*^ tu'i P^*; States send no 
not infrequently conferred the tv* foreign courts; but have 

Ambassador, irCcTORv “fissions. See 

state, war, the trSv ’the secretaries of 

uttorney-general, or head of th“d epaitment of'Sc^ 

Uie pmsident and pnnfirmAri K.r +iL iiiese amcials are appointed bf 

funcUnsoftlmirreScttveoffi^^^^^^^^^ 

if rt*r\r^A i.t • -» ' ^ ' 

nee sliall seem to 
1 president, or , at 

iwav, ’ • “V"* "y ur lo answer Questions Thero i'^ 

how ever, m the constitution or elsewhere in American law^vMch rendem it oblh a 
'rJnZ 0 employ them in this manner, though cu”ha1nSfe it ^ 

president for the proper performance of their 
fi ' 1 they have no responsibilities; and in no particular except in the nature of 

X?”T»s.ssr* •'■” 



ministers of state, or persons to whom the sovereign or chief 

iii<i^isti ate of a country commits the executive lO’overnment 

wroncr*®4h?t'?s°‘nI®,.°f n® constitution of Gfeat Britain,' that “the king can do no 
wspolsibiUtvv lpRdnrC’n wRT®J®*^'“ Peyotially is irresponsible for his lets, the real 
Pp?w ® administrative government. The “king’s councU,” or 

th?s todv emne ’irtffe!!^® ^■‘ifisers of the sovereign in matters of state; but when 

came, m the course of time, to be found too large for the dispatch of business 

ts'^htp ^rin® *t° ** ®“*n^ committee of privy councilors selected by the king.’ 

® ftme, all the more important resolutions of the crown were 

made hf tL‘^fltcrn“nf “nt P"’’? council. An unsuccessful attempt was 

made m the icign of Charles 11. to restore the council to its original functions Its 

hl f UmTontrof O^^ i* T®'® i“‘ei.<i®.<i ‘iiat this limited council should 

-It'htnit -R ^ ^ ’°l® executive administotion, superseding any interior 

.rnri fi * -r‘ council w'as found too extensive for an eifectivelv working*^ ministry 

< id tlie former amngmeot was restored. The Cabinet or Ministry is now but a coml 
. ,.i iy,V z!*.® council; and its exclusive right to discuss and determine the plans 
lasinesb oi the government has been often said not to be recognized bi^ the law a 
IWMtwn which, however, was disputed by lord CampbeU, who maintained that, “by our 
co-i.^Uiution, it is in practice a defined and acknowledged body for carrvinsron the execri- 
ISAL government ol the country.’’ P^'oclamations and orders still issue from the privy 


XV/VICAMU-I U/UC auhi UlUCiW JStUJ ISKLitJ irOLll lUC Pl’lVy 

CO incil; and It is occasionally assembled to deliberate on public affairs, when only those 
ho are summoned attend. The cabinet is a merely deliberative body; its 


--.wv.. c.occvxx<a. xAiu v^ciuiiici. i» a merely ueiiuerauve DOCiy: it? 

ineinber.s coliectiyely have no pow'er to issue warrants or proclamations ; but all import- 
ant measures yiiich engage the attention of the government, whet W regarding matters 
noMiestu*, loieign, or coloniarl, and all plans of action, whether purely administi'atiye or 
to he earned out iu parliament, must be proposed, considered, and adopted by the 
i;a!)inet. 1 he sovermgn intrusts the formation of a ministry to a statesma.n, who selects 
4 or the members ot his cabinet those who are attached to his political views. He 
gentu’ady places iiirnself at the bead of the government as first lord of the treasury, and 
in popuiai- Imiguage, lie is called the premier, or prime minister. The lord chancellor the 
ylnincellor of the exchequer, the secretaries of state for home, foreign, colonial, \md 
lm.ua 11 affairs, the secretary at -war, and the president of the council, are necessarily 
mornbw’s, of tiie cabinet; and with them are associated the heads of various otiier import- 
ant, departnients of government, including generally the first lord of the admiralty, the 
president of tlie botird of trade, the postmaster-general, the president of the pooiHaw 
hoard, the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and occasional! v the chief secretary for 
freiand. ^ The premier has sfimetirnes held the office of chancellor of the exchequer in 
runjunctioii with, that of first lord of the treasury. X privy councilor of great political 
wmght is sometimes called into the cabinet without office, and takes the post of lord 
|>nv'y S('aL .Her majesty’s ministers include the folioudng, who have usually no seat m 
the cabinet:^ the chief secretary for Ireland, tlie first commissioner of works, the vice- 
presichmt of the board of trade, the vice-president ot the committee on education, the 

1 1,,; ... +u., i j.... . v . .. 
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master of tlie "buckhounds, the comptroller of the household, the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, the tiltorney-gencral and solicitor-general of England, the lord advocate and solici- 
' 'tor-general of Scotland, and the attorney-general and solicitor-general of _ Ireland. 
Occasionally, but exceptionally, the commander-in-chief, and the lord chief justice of 
England, have been members of the cabinet. A rainistry is often spoken of as the 
ministry of the person who is at its head. 

Meetings of the cabinet are held on the summons of any one of its mernlx'rs, usually 
at the foreign office. Its proceedings are secret and contidential, and no rccnni is kept 
of its resolutions, which are carried into effect by those of its iiieinbers to whose do|)art- 
merits they severally belong. As the acts of a ministry are at all tirnes liable to be eailed 
in question in parliament, it is necessary that the heads of the chief departments sliould 
have seats in either house, in order to be able, when required, to give prompt explana- 
tions. 

A government exists only so long as it can command the conh<lenee of pailitmient. 
The sovereign has the power to dismiss his ministers whenever they cease to poss(‘ss Iris 
confidence, but such a change wmuld be useless without the support of the hom^e of 
commons, who, by withholding their support, could paralyze all the functions of 
government. A sovereign has sometimes got rid of a ministry with whose policy lie 
was dissatisfied, by dissofving parliament, and appealingto the country. When aministry 
cannot command the confidence of parliament, they resign, and a statesman of sorn<.M)thc!' 
political party is sent for by the sovereign, and anthorized to form a new cahi net. 1 1 { he 
adherents of a ministry filfing political offices resign along with it. as also the great oHuxa's 
of the court, and those officers of the royal household who have seats in either liou.se of 
parliament. Sometimes officers holding lucrative appointments whicli do not iiecessilatc 
resignation, have retired, as a manifestation of adherence to their political friends. In 
addition to the ministers already named, the following adherents of the ministry go out 
of office on a change of government: the three junior lords of the treasury, ‘tlie tw<.> 
secretaries of the treasury, the four parliamentary under-secretaries of suite, the pay- 
master-general, the master-general of the ordnance, the surveyor-general of the oninanee, 
the five junior lords of the admiralty, the first secretary of the admiralty, the chief ciiim 
missionerof Greenwich hospital, the president and parliamentary secretary of the poor-law 
board, the president of the board of health, the vice-cliamherlaiii, the captain of the 
gentlemen-at-arms, the captain of the yeomen of the guard, the lords in waiting, the 
mistress of the robes, the treasurer of the household, the ediief equerry, or clerk marshal, 
the judge advocate-general, and the lord chancellor for Ireland. The private seereiary 
to a minister loses office on a change, his appointment being a purely personal one; and 
some changes are generally, though not always made in ambassadors extraordinary. 

In 1839, when viscount Melbourne’s ministry resigned, sir Robert Pe(d, who wa*>^ 
intrusted by the queen with the formation of a new ministry, proposed that, in order to 
give public proof of her majestjr’s confidence, the change should inchidc^ tlie ('hief 
appointments held by the ladies of her majesty’s household. The qin^eii, coun.st led In 
lord Melbourne, refused her consent to this proposal, on the ground of its ])einir conirary 
to the latest precedents of the reign of queen Anne. Sir Robert, however (with \shose 
opinion the duke of Wellington expressed concurrence), considered tin* cliange a neco^- 
sary one; and as he refused to undertake the formation of a government vhhout It- 
being adopted, the result was that lord Melbourne and his colleagues were reinstuteil 
At a council held on their resuming office, it was resolved “That for the pun>rf.s(^ ot 
giving to the administration the character of efficiency and stability, and those marks o| 
the constitutional support of the crown that are requisite to enable it to act useful to 
the public service, it is reasonable that the great offices of the court, and situtition^ In 
the household held by members of parliament, should be included in the political 
arrangements made in a change of the administration. But they are not f>f o}>imoii that 
a similar principle should be applied or extended to the offices held by Iadi(\s in her 
majesty’s household.” 

MIH'IIJM (Lat. red-lead). See Lead. 

a species of weasel inhabiting the northern parts of Euror^e 
and Asia; very similar to which in characters and habits is another species, bv sonie 
regarded as only a variety of the same, the mink or Vison (M. rm/v) of North An\(‘rh‘ti 
abundant in almost every part of that continent. Both inhabit the neighborhood oi' 
streams, lakes, and marshes; have semi-palmated feet, are expert swimmers ami divers, 
and prey on fishes, frogs, and other aquatic animals, as well as on birds, rats, mice*, tde' 
They are covered with a downy fur, interspersed with longer and stronger iiuirs: the eobjr 
Is brown, with more or less of white on the under parts, the American mink is oYnicrall v 
larger than that of the old world, being often more than 18iu. from the nose to the root (if 
the tail, whilst the latter is seldom more than 12. It has also a mor^; Inishy 1 aii. It is vtcv 
active and bold, and often commits great depredations in poultry-yards carrvino- ofT n 
fowl with great ea.se. Unlike most of its congeners, it is easily tam(‘d, and limYina^s 
much attached to those who caress it. In domestication it ceases' to re<cird th<‘ iiunat( ‘S 
of the poultiy-yard as prey. Jt emits an unpleasant odor only when irrhated or alarmed. 
The fur of the mmk is valuable. See Weasel. 


Minium, 

Minnesin 


MINNEAPOLIS, a city m s.e. Minnesota, incorporated 1867; enlarged by tbe annex 
ation ot the city ol St. Anthony ITO; situated at the falls of St; Anthony? 10 in, w. of 
bt. I aul, pop. 80, 46,867. It is built on a broad plateau, through which flows the Mis- 

sissipiu river, overlooked by bold bluffs, whicb- command a view of the siirrOundin«* 


iu iQiu; HI u ill wie yiciDiry are laKes (jedar, Uailioun, and Harriet. It is supplied by 
iri cans 01 the river with extensive water-power, which is utilized by immense manufac- 
tones and mills, ihe value of theluiiiber sawed in one year was $2,948,335; thatof flour 

It has gi’ocerswlio do a business of from $4,000,000 to 
$ 0 , 000, ()()() a year; and large dry-goods and commercial houses. There was expended in 
the city tor building and improvements, in one year, $1,729,700. The leading industries 
are hirnbcr and flour, and among its flour-mills is one with 40 run of stone— the largest 
in the country. An immense amount of grain is milled; other industries are the maiiU' 
lacture oi iron machinery, engines and boilers, water-wheels, agricultural implements, 
sashes, doors, and blinds, beer, cotton and woolen goods, furniture, barrels, boots and 
shoes, paper, linseed-oil, etc. It has pork-packing establishments, and a large number 
ot saw-mills. It lias been a city of rapid growth, and has an important wholesale trade, 
which IS constantly increasing. It is on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad, 
itt the junction of the St. Paul and Pacific and the Lake Superior and Mississippi with 
the Minneapolis and St. Louis line, all of which roads transport a large amount of 
freight, which is increasing yearly. It has a line of steamers to St. Cloud. It is regularly 
laid out, with avenues 80 it. wide, crossed by streets at right angles, which are raaded 
by two rows of trees ; is lighted by gas ; is well sewered ; and has a public park. It has 10 
wards, a mayor, and board of aldermen of twm members from each ward, a police force, 
and a fire department. There are 11 banks— 6 national, with an aggregate capital of 
$1,025,000, Among public buildings are a court-house, a city hall erected in 1873, an 
academy of iiiusic, and an opera-house. There are 65 churches. The athenaBum has 
a library of 8,000 vols. Minneapolis is the seat of the university of Minnesota (non- 
sectarian, and open to both sexes), organized in 1868, and having a library of 10,000 vols.; 
and the Augsburg theological seminary (Lutheran), established by the Scandinavians of 
the n.w., with a library of 1100 vols. ; also Hamline university (Methodist), It has 14 
newspapers — 2 Norwegian, 1 German; and 2 semi-monthly periodicals, 1 Norwegian. 
The fails of Minnehaha (laughing water) are 3 m. distant. 

MINNEHAHA, a river and fall in s.e. Minnesota, near the station of Minnehaha on 
the St. Paul and Pacific railroad, one-half mile from the Mississippi river and a short 
distance from Minneapolis. Considerable interest attaches to this cascade, it being the 
scene of a legendary romance wrought into the story of Longfellow’s poem of Hmmtha. 
'The river Minnehaha flows over a limestone cliff, making a sudden descent of 60 ft., and 
the story runs that Minnehaha, an Indian maiden crossed in love, here took the fatal 
leap. Slinnehaha, in Dakota language, signifies laughing water. 

MINNEHxiHA, a .co. in s.e. Dakota, having the state-line of Minnesota for its e, 
boundary; drained by the Big Sioux river and small affluents; 800 sq.m.; pop. ’80 
8,252 — 5,502 of American birth, 48 colored. It has Beaver lake and other small lakes in 
the n.w. Its surface is generally rich level prairies with little timber, hut very pro- 
ductive where under cultivation. It is intersected by the Sioux City and St. Paul rail- 
road, and its cqimty seat contains a U. S. land office. Capital, Sioux Falls. 

MINH3ESINGEES, a designation applied to the earliest lyric poets of Germany in the 
12th and 13th centuries, and derived from the word minne,^ or love, which was at first 
the predominnting, and almost sole subject treated of in their productions. The works 
of the minnesingers are for the most part superior to those of their more generally known 
contemporaries, the troubadours, both in regard_ to delicacy of sentiment, elegance and 
varietv of rlivthmical structure, and grace of diction. Henry of Yeldig, who flourished 
in the liegiiming of the 12tli c. at the court of the Swabian, Frederick Barbarossa, 
emperor of Gerinany, is regarded as the father of the minnesingers, and Wakher von der 
Weide, who was born about 1170, as the last of this great vocal band, which included 
emperors, princes, nobles, and knights. Many of their prodnetions have of course per 
ished, altiiougb, in addition to a very large collection of poems by anonymous minnesln 
aers, we still possess some remains of the songs of more than 150 known composers. 
Among th(' most celebrated of these, special notice is due to Wolfram von Eschenbach 
(q.v.), Henry von Ofterdingen, Hagenaue, Hartmann von der Aue (q.y.), Gottfried von 
Strasburix (q.v.), Otto von Botenlauben, Truchsess von St Gall, and tJlrich von Lichten- 
stein— nien of nolile houses, who, although they belonged to every part of Gemany, wrote 
almoslexeiusiveiv in the Sw\abian dialect, which, during the brilliant days of the. Fred- 
cri(tks and Conrads of the house of Swabia, was the language of the court in Germany. 
Among the few other forms of German employed by the minnesingers, the one next in 
favor was the Tliurmaian, adopted in compliment to Hermann, landgraf of Thuringia, 
who, next to the princes of the Swabian dynasty, was the most munificent patron of the 
minnesln gcr.'-i during ihe pexiod of their renown, in the early part of the I3th centuTy. 
Besides songs in praise of women, the minnesingers composed odes on public or private 
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occasions of lament or joy, distiches or axioms, and waelifMeder, or watch-songs, in whicli 
the lover was represented as expostulating with the watchman, who kept guard at the 
gate of the castle within which his lady-love was imprisoned and trying to persuade him 
to grant him admittance to her presence. These songs and odes were recited by the com- 
poser, to his own accompaniment on the viol; and as few of the minnesingers could 
write, their compositions were preserved mostly by verbal tradition only, and carried by 
wandering minstrels from castle to castle throughout Germany, and even beyond its bor- 
ders. As the variety of rhythm and complicated forms of versification affected by 
the minnesingers, more especially towards the decline of their art, rendered it difficult to 
retain by memory the mass of niinnesong which iiad been gradually accumulated, tliese 
itinerant musicians finally made use of written collections, a practice to which alone we 
are indebted for the many beautiful specimens of early German lyrical poetry which we 
yet possess. The glory of the minnesingers may be said to have perished with the down- 
fall of the Swabian dynasty, under which greater liberty of thought and word was 
allowed among Germans than they again enjoyed for many ages; and in proportion as 
the church succeeded in reasserting its sway over the minds of men, which it had lost, 
under the rule of the chivalric Fredericks, freedom of speech and action wms trammeled, 
and song and poetry contemned. Paraphrases of Scripture, hymns, and monkish 
legends, took the place of the chivalric songs of the nobly born minnesingers, and Ger- 
man poetry was for a time almost annihilated. 

In the 14th c., the art of minnesong was partially revived, although under a rude and/ 
clumsily elaborated form, by the master ■‘lingers, a bodjr of men belonging to the burgher 
and peasant classes, who, in accordance with their artisan habits, formed themselves 
into guilds or companies, which bound themselves to observe certain arbitrary law^s of 
rhythm. Nuremberg was the focus of their guilds, which rapidly spread over the whole 
of Germany, and gained so firm a footing in the land, that the last of them was not dis- 
solved at Ulm till 1839. As the title of master was only awarded to a member who 
invented a new form of verse, and the companies consisted almost exclusively of im edu- 
cated persons of the working-classes, it may easily be conceived that extravagances and 
absurdities of every kind speedily formed a leading characteristic of their modes of ver- 
sification; attention to quantity was, moreover, not deemed necessary, regard being had 
merely to the number of the syllables, and the relative position and order of the verses 
and rhymes. Their songs were lyrical, and sung to music; and although, as before 
remarked, each master was hound to devise a special stole or order of rhymes for each of 
his compositions, these stoles were subjected to a severe code of criticism, enacted by the 
tahtdatuT, otmi%^ of the song-schools. Among the few masters wdio exhibited any gen- 
uine poetic feeling, the most noted were Heinrich Mligeln, Michael Beliaim, and'the 
Nuremberg shoemaker, Hans Sachs, who prided himself on having composed 4,275 /Mr 
or master songs. See Tieck’s Minnelieder (1803); Taylor’s Lays of the Mmne and Mmt'&r 
Singers (Lond. 1825); and Von der Hagen’s Minnesanger (4 vols. 1838). 
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